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ENGLAND'S  FORGOTTEN  WORTHIES.* 


Thb  Reformation,  the  Antipodes,  the 
American  Continent,  the  Planetary  system, 
and  the  Infinite  deep  of  the  Heavens  have 
now  become  common  and  familiar  facts  to  ns. 
Globes  and  orreries  are  the  playthings  of  our 
school-days ;  we  inhale  the  spirit  of  Protes- 
tanism  with  our  earliest  breath  of  conscious- 
ness ;  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  throw  back 
our  imaffmation  into  the  time  when,  as  new 
grand  discoveries,  the^  stirred  every  mmd 
which  they  touched  with  awe  and  wonder  at 
the  revelation  which  God  had  sent  down 
among  mankind.  Vast  spiritual  and  material 
continents  lay  for  the  first  time  displayed, 

♦  1.  The  0b9ervatian$  of  Bir  Richard  ffawkim, 
Knt,  in  hi*  Voyage  in  the  South  Sea  in  1593. 
Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  1622,  and  Edited  by 
R.H.MMor,EBq.,oftheBritiflhMiueiim.  Published 
by  the  Hifiklayt  Society. 

2.  The  Dieeoverie  of  the  £mnire  of  Ouiana,  By 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Knt  Edlte^  with  copious 
Explanatory  Not^  and  a  Bioffraphical  Memoir,  by 
Sir  Robert  H.  Sohombnivk,  Phil  D.,  Ac 

8.  Narrative*  of  Earfy  Voyage*  undertaken  for 
the  JHeeovery  of  a  PatMoae  to  Cathaia  and  India  by 
the  North-weti ;  with  Selections  from  the  Records 
of  the  worshipful  Fellowship  of  the  Merchants  of 
London,  trading  into  the  East  Indies^  and  from  MSS. 
in  the  libraryof  the  British  Museum,  now  first 
published,  by  Thomas  Rundall,  Esq. 
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opening  fields  of  thought  and  fields  of  enter- 
prise of  which  none  could  conjecture  the 
limit.  Old  routine  was  broken  up.  Men 
were  thrown  back  on  their  own  strength  and 
their  own  power,  unshackled  to  accomplish 
whatever  they  miffht  dare.  And  although 
we  do  not  speak  of  these  discoveries  as  the 
cause  of  that  enormous  force  of  heart  and  in- 
tellect which  accompanied  them  (for  they 
were  as  much  the  effect  as  the  cause,  and  one 
reacted  on  the  other),  yet  at  any  rate  they 
afforded  scope  and  room  for  the  play  of  powers 
which,  without  such  scope,  let  them  have 
been  as  transcendant  as  they  would,  must 
have  passed  away  unproductive  and  blighted. 

An  earnest  faith  in  the  supernatural,  an 
intensely  real  conviction  of  the  divine  and 
devilish  forces  by  which  the  universe  was 
guided  and  misguided,  was  the  inheritance 
of  the  Elizabethan  age  from  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity. The  fiercest  and  most  lawless  men 
did  then  really  and  truly  believe  in  the  actual 
personal  presence  of  God  or  the  devil  in  eveiy 
aceident,  or  scene,  or  action.  They  lm)ught 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  new  heaven  and 
the  new  earth  an  imagination  saturated  with 
the  spiritual  convictions  of  the  old  era,  which 
were  not  lost,  but  only  infinitely  expanded. 
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The  planets  whose  vastness  they  now  learnt 
to  recognize  were,  therefore,  only  the  more 
powerful  for  evil  or  for  good ;  the  tides  were 
the  breathing  of  Demogorgon ;  and  the  idol- 
atrous Amencan  tribes  were  real  worshippers 
of  the  real  devil,  and  were  assisted  with  the 
full  power  of  his  evil  army. 

It  is  a  form  of  thought  which,  however  in 
a  vague  and  general  way  we  may  continue  to 
use  its  phraseology,  has  become,  in  its  detailed 
application  to  life,  utterly  stiyige  to  us.  We 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  enlargement  of 
our  understanding  when  we  read  the  decisions 
of  grave  law-courts  in  cases  of  supposed  witch- 
craft ;  we  smile  complacently  over  Raleigh's 
story  of  the  island  of  the  Amazons,  and  re- 
joice that  we  are  not  such  as  he — entangled 
in  the  cobwebs  of  eifete  and  foolish  super- 
stition. The  true  conclusion  is  the  opposite 
of  the  conclusion  which  we  draw.  That 
Raleigh  and  Bacon  could  believe  what  they 
believed,  and  could  be  what  they  were  not- 
withstanding, i»  to  us  a  proof  that  the  injury 
which  such  mistakes  can  inflict  is  unspeakably 
insignificant :  and  arising,  as  they  arose,  from 
a  never- fiuling  sense  of  the  real  awfulnes  and 
mystery  of  the  world,  and  of  the  life  of  human 
souls  upon  it,  they  witness  to  the  presence  in 
such  minds  of  a  spirit,  the  loss  of  which  not 
the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  every  law 
by  which  the  whole  creation  moves  can  com- 
pensate. We  wonder  at  the  grandeur,  the 
moral  majesty,  of  some  of  Shakespeare's 
characters,  «o  far  beyond  what  the  noblest 
among  ourselves  can  imitate,  and  at  first 
thought  we  attribute  it  to  the  genius  of  the 
poet  who  has  outstripped  nature  in  his  crea- 
tions :  bat  we  are  misunderstanding  the  power 
and  the  meaning  of  poetry  in  attributing 
creativeness  to  it  in  any  such  sense ;  Shake- 
speare created,  but  only  as  the  spirit  of  nature 
created  around  him,  working  in  him  as  it 
worked  abroad  in  those  among  whom  he  lived. 
The  men  whom  he  draws  were  such  men  as 
he  saw  and  knew ;  the  words  they  utter  were 
such  as  he  heard  in  the  ordinary  conversations 
in  which  he  joined.  At  the  Mermaid  with 
Raleigh  and  with  Sidney,  and  at  a  thousand 
un^named  English  firesides,  he  found  the 
living  originals  for  his  Prince  Hals,  his  Or- 
landos,  his  Antonios,  his  Portias,  his  Isabellas. 
The  closer  personal  acquaintance  which  we 
can  form  with  the  English  of  the  age  of  Eliz- 
abeth, the  more  we  are  satisfied  that  Shake- 
Bpeare*s  great  poetry  is  no  more  than  the 
rhythmic  echo  of  the  life  which  it  depicts. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  no  little  interest 
that  we  heard  of  the  formation  of  a  society 
which  was  to  employ  itself,  as  we  understood, 


in  republishing  in  accessible  form  some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  invaluable  records  compiled  or 
composed  by  Richard  Hakluyt.  Books,  like 
everything  else,  have  their  appointed  death- 
day  ;  the  souls  of  them,  unless  they  be  found 
worthy  of  a  second  birth  in  a  new  body, 
perish  with  the  paper  in  which  they  lived, 
and  the  early  folio  Hakluyts,  not  from  their 
own  want  of  merit,  but  from  our  neglect  of 
them,  were  expiring  of  old  age.  The  five- 
volume  quarto  edition,  published  in  1 8 1 1 ,  so 
little  people  then  cared  for  the  exploits  of 
their  ancestors,  was  but  of  270  copies;  it 
was  intended  for  no  more  than  for  curious 
antiquaries,  or  for  the  great  libraries,  where 
it  could  be  consulted  as  a  book  of  reference ; 
and  among  a  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
had  never  heard  Hakluyt's  name,  the  editors 
are  scarcely  to  be  blamed  if  it  never  so  much 
as  occurred  to  them  that  general  readers 
would  ever  come  to  care  to  have  it  within 
their  reach. 

And  yet  those  five  volumes  may  be  called 
the  Prose  Epic  of  the  modem  English  nation. 
They  contain  the  heroic  tales  of  the  exploits 
of  the  great  men  in  whom  the  new  era  was 
inaugurated ;  not  mythic,  like  the  Iliads  and 
the  Eddas,  but  plain  broad  narratives  of  sub- 
stantial facts,  which  rival  them  in  interest  and 
gi-andeur.  What  the  old  epics  were  to 
the  royally  or  nobly  born,  this  modern  epic 
is  to  the  common  people.  We  have  no  longer 
kings  or  princes  for  chief  actors,  to  whom 
the  heroism,  like  the  dominion,  of  the  world 
had  in  time  past  been  confined.  But,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  when  a  few 
poor  fishermen  from  an  obscure  lake  in  Pal- 
estine assumed,  under  the  divine  mission,  the 
spiritual  authority  over  mankind,  so,  in  the 
days  of  our  own  Elizabeth,  the  seamen  from 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  the  Avon,  the 
Plym  and  the  Dart,  self-taught  and  self- 
directed,  with  no  impulse  but  what  was 
beating  in  their  own  royal  hearts,  went  out 
across  the  unknown  seas  fighting,  discovering, 
colonizing,  and  graved  out  the  channels,  and 
at  last  paved  them  with  their  bones,  tlirough 
which  the  commerce  and  enterprise  of  Eng- 
land has  flowed  out  over  all  the  world.  Wo 
can  conceive  nothing,  not  the  songs  of  Homer 
himself,  which  would  be  read,  among  us  at 
least,  with  more  enthusiastic  interest  than 
these  plain  massive  tales;  and  a  people's 
edition  of  them  in  these  days,  when  the  wri- 
tings of  Ainsworth  and  Eugene  Sue  circulate 
in  tens  of  thousands,  would  perhaps  be  the 
most  blessed  antidote  which  could  be  be- 
stowed upon  us.  The  heroes  themselves 
were  the  men  of  the  people — the  Joneses, 
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tbe  Smiths,  the  Davises,  the  Drakes ;  and  no 
eoartly  pan,  with  the  one  exception  of  Raleigh, 
lent  its  polish  or  its  varnish  to  set  them  off. 
In  most  cases  the  captain  himself,  or  his  cleric 
or  servant,  or  some  unknown  gentleman 
Yolunteer,  sat  down  and  chronicled  the  voyage 
which  he  had  shared,  and  thus  inorganicallr 
arose  a  collection  of  writings  which,  with  all 
their  simplicity,  are  for  nothing  more  striking 
than  for  the  high  moral  be  luty,  warmed  with 
natural  feeling,  which  displays  itself  through 
all  their  pages.  AVith  us,  the  sailor  is  scarcely 
himself  beyond  his  quarterdeck.  If  he  is 
distinguished  in  his  profession,  he  is  pro- 
fessional merely  ;  or  if  he  is  more  than  that, 
he  owes  it  not  to  his  work  as  a  sailor,  but  to 
independent  domestic  culture.  With  them 
their  profession  was  the  school  of  their  nature, 
a  high  moral  education  which  most  brought 
out  what  was  most  nobly  human  in  them ; 
and  the  wonders  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea, 
and  sky,  were  a  real  intelligible  language  in 
which  Ihey  heard  Almighty  God  speaking  to 
them. 

That  such  hopes  of  what  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Hakluyt  Society  should  in 
some  measure  be  disappointed,  is  only  what 
might  naturally  be  anticipated  of  all  very 
sanguine  expectation.  Cheap  editions  are 
expensive  editions  to  the  publisher,  and  his- 
torical societies,  from  a  necessity  which  ap- 
pears to  encumber  all  corporate  English 
action,  rarely  fail  to  do  their  work  expensively 
and  in  felicitously ;  yet,  after  all  allowances 
and  deductions,  we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  mortification  of  having  found  but  one 
volume  in  the  series  to  be  even  tolerably 
edited,  and  that  one  to  be  edited  by  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  England  is  but  an  adopted 
country — Sir  Robert  Schomburgk.  Raleigh's 
"Conquest  of  Ouiana,''  with  Sir  Robert's 
sketch  of  Raleigh's  history  and  character, 
form  in  everything  but  its  cost  a  very  model 
of  an  excellent  volume.  For  every  one  of 
the  rest  we  are  obliged  to  say  of  them,  that 
they  have  left  little  undone  to  paralyze  what- 
ever interest  was  reviving  in  Hakluyt,  and  to 
consign  their  own  volumes  to  the  same  ob- 
scurity^ which  time  and  accident  were 
consignmg  the  earlier  editions.  Very  little 
which  was  really  noteworthy  escaped  the 
industry  of  Hakluyt  himself,  and  we  looked 
to  find  reprints  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  stories  which  were  to  be  found  in  his  col- 
lection. They  began  unfortunately  with 
proposing  to  continue  the  work  where  he 
had  left  it,  and  produce  narratives  hitherto 
unpublished  of  other  voyages  of  inferior  in-* 
terest,  or   noi  of  English  grigin.     Better 


thoughts  appear  to  have  occurred  to  them  in 
the  course  of  the  work ;  but  their  evil  destiny 
overtook  them  before  their  thoughts  could 
get  themselves  executed.  We  opened  one 
volume  with  eagerness,  bearing  the  title  of 
"Voyages  to  the  Northwest,  in  hope  of 
Ending  our  old  friends  Davis  and  Frobisher, 
and  we  found  a  vast  unnecessary  Editor's 
Preface ;  and  instead  of  the  voyages  them- 
selves, which  with  their  picturesqueness  and 
moral  beauty  shine  among  the  fairest  jewels 
in  the  diamond  mine  of  Hakluyt,  an  analysb 
and  di^t  of  their  results,  which  Milton  was 
called  m  to  justify  in  an  inappropriate  quota- 
tion. It  is  much  as  if  they  haa  undertaken 
to  edit  "Bacon's  Essays,"  and  had  retailed 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  substance  of 
them  in  their  own  language ;  strangely  failing 
to  see  that  the  real  value  of  the  actions  or 
the  thought  of  remarkable  men  does  not  lie 
in  the  material  result  which  can  be  gathered 
from  them,  but  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  those 
who  do  or  utter  them.  Consider  what  Ho- 
mer's "  Odyssey"  would  be,  reduced  into  an 
analysis. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Letters  of  Columbus" 
apologizes  for  the  rudeness  of  their  phrase- 
ology. Columbus,  he  tells  us,  was  not  so 
great  a  master  of  the  pen  as  of  the  art  of 
navigation.  We  are  to  make  excuses  for  him. 
We  are  put  on  our  guard,  and  warped  not  to 
be  offended,  before  we  are  introduced  to  the 
sublime  record  of  sufferings  under  which  his 
great  soul  was  staggering  towards  the  end 
of  its  earthly  calamities,  where  the  inarticulate 
fragments  in  which  his  thought  breaks  out 
from  him,  are  strokes  of  natural  art  by  the 
side  of  which  the  highest  literary  pathos  is 
poor  and  meaningless. 

And  even  in  the  subjects  which  they  select 
they  are  pursued  by  the  same  curious  fatality. 
Why  is  Drake  to  be  best  known,  or  to  be  only 
known,  in  his  last  voyage?  Why  pass  over 
the  success,  and  endeavor  to  immortalize  the 
failure?  When  Drake  climbed  the  tree  in 
Panama,  and  saw  both  oceans,  and  vowed 
that  he  would  sail  a  ship  in  the  Pacific ;  when 
he  crawled  out  upon  the  cliffs  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  leaned  his  head  over  the  south* 
emmost  angle  of  the  world  ;  when  he  scored 
a  furrow  round  the  globe  with  his  keel,  and 
received  the  homage  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
antipodes  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Queen ; 
he  was  another  man  from  what  he  had  be- 
come after  twenty  years  of  court  life  and 
intrigue,  and  Spanish  fighting,  and  gold- 
hunting.  There  is  a  tragic  solemnity  in  his 
end,  if  we  take  it  as  the  last  act  of^his  career; 
but  it  is  his  life,  not  his  death,  which  we  de- 
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sire — ^not  what  he  ftuled  to  do,  but  what  he 
did. 

But  every  bad  has  a  worse  below  it,  and 
more  offensive  than  all  these  is  the  editor  of 
Hawkins's  "Voyage  to  the  South  Sea."  The 
book  is  striking  in  itself ;  it  is  not  one  of  the 
best,  but  it  is  very  good ;  and  as  it  is  repu))- 
lished  complete,  if  we  read  it  through,  carefully 
shutting  off  Captain  Bethune's  notes  with 
one  hand,  we  shall  find  in  it  the  same  beauty 
which  breathes  in  the  tone  of  all  the  writings 
of  the  period. 

It  is  a  record  of  misfortune,  but  of  misfor- 
tune which  did  no  dishonor  to  him  who  sunk 
under  it ;  and  there  is  a  melancholy  dignity 
in  the  style  in  which  Hawkins  tells  his  story, 
which  seems  to  say,  that  though  he  had  been 
defeated,  and  had  never  again  an  opportunity 
of  winning  back  his  lost  laurels,  he  respects 
himself  still  for  the  heart  with  which  he  en- 
dured a  shame  which  would  have  broken  a 
smaller  man.  It  would  have  required  no 
large  exertion  of  editorial  self-denial  to  have 
abstained  fVom  marring  the  pages  with  puns 
of  which  Punch  would  be  ashamed,  and  with 
the  vulgar  affectation  of  patronage  with 
which  the  sea  captain  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury condescends  to  criticise  and  approve  of 
his  half- barbarous  precursor;  but  it  must 
have  been  a  defect  in  his  heart,  rather  than 
in  his  understanding,  which  betrayed  him 
into  such  an  offence  as  thb  which  follows. 
The  war  of  freedom  of  the  Araucan  Indians 
is  the  most  gallant  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  New  World.  The  Spaniards  themselves 
were  not  behindhand  in  acknowledging  the 
chivalry  before  which  they  quailed,  and,  after 
many  years  of  ineffectual  attempts  to  crush 
them,  they  gave  up  a  conflict  which  they 
never  afterwards  resumed ;  leaving  the  Aran- 
cans  alone,  of  all  the  American  races  with 
which  they  came  in  contact,  a  Uberty  which 
they  were  unable  to  tear  from  them.  It  is  a 
subject  for  an  epic  poem,  and  whatever  ad- 
miration is  due  to  the  heroism  of  a  brave 
people  whom  no  inequality  of  strength  could 
appal  and  no  defeats  could  crush,  these  poor 
Inoians  have  a  right  to  demand  of  us.  The 
story  of  the  war  was  well  known  in  Europe ; 
and  Hawkins,  in  coasting  the  western  shores 
of  South  America,  fell  in  with  them,  and  the 
finest  passage  in  his  book  is  the  relation  of 
one  of  the  incidents  of  the  war. 

"  An  Indian  captain  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  for  that  lie  was  of  name,  and 
known  to  have  done  his  devoir  against  them,  they 
cat  off  hfs  hands,  thereby  intemling  to  disenable 
him  to  fight  any  more  against  them.  But  he,  re- 
turning home,  desirous'  to  revenge  this  iiyury,  to 


maintain  his  liberty,  with  the  reputation  of  his 
nation,  and  to  help  to  banish  the  Spariaj|d,  with  his 
tongue  entreated  and  incited  them  to  persevere  in 
their  accusitomed  valor  and  repatatioo,  abasing  the 
enemy  and  advancing  his  nation ;  condemning 
their  contraries  of  cowardliness,  and  confirming  it 
by  the  cruelty  used  with  him  and  other  his  compan- 
ions in  their  mishaps;  showing  them  his  arms 
without  hands,  and  naming  his  brethren  whose 
half  feet  they  had  cut  off,  because  they  might  be 
unable  to  sit  on  horseback;  with  force  arguing 
that  if  they  feared  tliem  not,  they  would  not  have 
used  so  great  inhumanity— for  fear  produceth 
cruelty,  the  companion  of  cowardice.  Thus  en- 
couraged he  them  to  fight  for  their  lives,  limbs, 
and  liberty,  choosing  father  to  die  an  honorable 
death  fighting,  than  to  live  in  servitude  as  fruitless 
members  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus  using  the 
ofiice  of  a  sergeant-major,  and  having  loaden  his 
two  stumps  with  bundles  of  arrows,  he  succored 
them  who,  in  the  succeeding  battle,  had  their  store 
wasted ;  and  changing  himself  from  place  to  place, 
animated  and  encouraired  his  countrymen  with 
such  comfortable  persuasions,  as  it  is  reported 
and  credibly  believed,  that  he  did  more  good  with 
his  words  and  presence,  without  striking  a  stroke, 
than  a  great  part  of  the  army  did  with  fighting  to 
the  utmost." 

It  is  an  action  which  may  take  its  place 
by  the  side  of  the  myth  of  Mucins  Scaevola, 
or  the  real  exploit  of  that  brother  of  the  poet 
iEschylus,  who,  when  the  Persians  were 
flymg  from  Marathon,  clung  to  a  ship  till 
both  his  hands  were  hewn  away,  and  then 
seized  it  with  his  teeth,  leaving  his  name  as 
a  portent  even  in  the  splendid  calendar  of 
Athenian  heroes.  Captain  Bethtme,  without 
call  or  need,  making  his  notes  merely,  as  he 
tells  us,  from  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
mind  as  he  revised  the  proof-sheets,  informs 
us,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  that  "  it  re- 
minds him  of  the  familiar  lines, — 

•*  *  For  Widdrinffton  I  needs  must  wail, 
As  one  in  doleful  dumps; 
For,  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off. 
He  fought  upon  his  stumps.* " 

It  must  not  avail  him,  that  he  has  but  quoted 
from  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase.  It  is  the 
most  deformed  stanza*  of  the  modem  de- 
formed version  which  was  composed  in  the 
eclipse  of  heart  and  taste,  on  the  r^toratipn 


*  Here  is  the  old  stanza.  Let  whoever  is  disposed 
to  Chink  us  too  hard  on  Captain  Bethune  compare 
them. 

"For  Wetherrington  my  harte  was  wo. 
That  even  he  slayne  rfiolde  be; 
For  when  both  his  leggii  were  hewen  in  to, 
He  knyled  and  fought  oA  his  knee." 
Even  PercT,  who»  on  the  whoH-JthinkB  well  of  the 
modern  ballad,  giyes  up  this  stans^aa  hopeless. 
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of  tbe  Stuarts ;  and  if  such  verses  could  then 
pass  for  serious  poetry,  they  have  ceased  to 
sound  in  any  ear  as  other  than  a  burlesque ; 
the  associations  which  they  arouse  are  only 
absurd,  and  they  could  only  have  continued 
to  ring  in  his  memory  through  their  ludicrous 
doffgrel. 

When  to  these  offences  of  the  Society  we 
add,  that  in  the  long  labored  appendices  and 
introductions,  which  fill  up  valuable  space, 
which  increase  the  expense  of  the  edition, 
and  into  reading  which  many  readers  are,  no 
doubt,  betray^,  we  have  found  nothing 
which  assists  the  understanding  of  the  stories 
which  they  are  supposed  to  ilTuslrate,  when 
we  have  found  wnat  is  most  uncommon 
passed  without  notice,  and  what  is  most  trite 
and  familiar  encumbered  with  comment ;  we 
have  unpacked  our  hearts  of  the  bitterness 
wUch  these  volumes  have  aroused  in  us,  and 
can  now  take  our  leave  of  them  and  go  on 
with  our  own  more  grateful  subject. 

Elizabeth,  whose  despotism  was  as  per- 
emptory as  that  of  the  Plantagenets,  and 
whose  ideas  of  the  English  constitution  were 
limited  in  the  highest  degree,  was,  notwith- 
standing, more  l^loved  by  her  subjects  than 
any  sovereign  before  or  since.  It  was  be- 
cause, substantially,  she  was  the  people's 
sovereign ;  because  it  was  ffiven  to  her  to 
conduct  the  outgrowth  of  the  national  life 
through  its  crisis  of  change,  and  the  weight 
of  her  great  mind  and  her  great  place  were 
thrown  on  the  people's  side.  She  was  able 
to  paralyze  the  dying  efforts  with  which,  if  a 
Stuart  had  been  on  the  throne,  the  represen- 
tatives of  an  effete  system  might  have  made 
the  struggle  a  deadly  one ;  and  the  history 
of  England  is  not  the  history  of  France,  be- 
cause the  inflexible  will  bt  one  person  held 
the  Reformation  firm  till  it  had  rooted,  itself 
m  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  could  not  be 
again  overthrown.  The  Catholic  faith  was 
no  longer  able  to  furnish  standing  ground  on 
which  the  English  or  any  other  nation  could 
live  a  manly  and  a  godly  life.  Feudalism, 
as  a  social  organization,  was  not  any  more  a 
system  under  which  their  energies  could  have 
scope  to  move.  Thenceforward  not  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  any  man  to  whom  God 
had  given  a  heart  to  feel  and  a  voice  to  speak, 
was  to  be  the  teacher  to  whom  men  were  to 
listen ;  and  great  actions  were  not  to  remam 
the  privilege  of  the  families  of  the  Norman 
nobles,  but  were  to  be  laid  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  plebeian  who  had  the  stuff  in 
him  to  perform  .them.  Alone,  of  all  the 
sovereigns  1n  Europe,  Elizabeth  saw  the 
change  which  bad  passed  ov(&r  the  world. 


She  saw  it,  and  saw  it  in  faith,  and  accepted 
it.  The  England  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy 
and  the  Norman  Baron,  was  to  cast  its  sheU 
and  to  become  the  England  of  free  thought 
and  commerce  and  manufacture,  which  was 
to  plough  the  ocean  with  its  navies,  and  sow 
its  colonies  over  the  globe;  and  the  first 
thunder  birth  of  these  enormous  forces  and 
the  flash  of  the  earliest  achievements  of  the 
new  era  roll  and  eUtter  through  the  forty 
years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  with  a  grandeur 
which,  when  once  its  history  is  written,  will 
be  seen  to  be  among  the  most  sublime  phe- 
nomena which  the  earth  as  yet  has  witnessed. 
The  work  was  not  of  her  creation ;  the  heart 
of  the  whole  English  nation  was  stured  to 
its  depths ;  and  Elizabeth's  place  was  to  re- 
cognize, to  love,  to  foster,  and  to  guide.  The 
government  originated  nothing;  at  such  a  time 
it  was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that 
it  should  do  so ;  but  wherever  expensive  en- 
terprises were  on  foot  which  promised  ulti« 
mate  good,  but  no  immediate  profit,  we  never 
fail  to  find  among  the  lists  of  contributors  the 
Queen's  Majesty,  Burleigh,  Leicesty,  Wal- 
singham.  Never  chary  of  her  presence,*  for 
Elizabeth  could  afford  to  condescend,  #hen 
ships  were  fitting  for  distant  voyages  in  the 
river,  the  Queen  would  go  down  in  her  baige 
and  inspect.  Frobisher,  who  was  but  a  poor 
sailor  adventurer,  sees  her  wave  her  handker- 
chief to  him  from  the  Greenwich  Palace  win- 
dows, and  he  brings  her  home  a  narwhal's 
horn  for  a  present.  She  honored  her  people, 
and  her  people  loved  her;  and  the  result 
was  that,  with  no  cost  to  the  government,  she 
saw  them  scattering  the  fleets  of  the  Span- 
iards, planting  America  with  colonies,  and 
exploring  the  most  distant  seas.  Either  for 
honor  or  for  expectation  of  profit,  or  from 
that  unconscious  necessity  by  which  a  great 
people,  like  a  great  man,  will  do  what  is 
right,  and  must  do  it  at  the  riffht  time,  who- 
ever had  the  means  to  furnish  a  ship,  and 
whoever  had  the  talent  to  command  one,  laid 
their  abilities  together  and  went  out  to  pioneer, 
and  to  conquer,  and  take  possession,  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen  of  the  Sea.  There  was 
no  nation  so  remote  but  what  some  one  or 
other  was  found  ready  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition there,  in  the  hope  of  opening  a  trade  ; 
and  let  them  go  where  they  would,  they 
were  sure  of  Elizabeth's  countenance.  We 
find  letters  written  by  her,  for  the  benefit  of 
nameless  adventurers,  to  every  potentate  of 
whom  she  had  ever  heard,  to  the  Emperors 
of  China,  Japan,  and  India,  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Russia,  the  Grand  Turk,  the  Persian  Sofee, 
and  other  unheard-of  Asiatic  and  African 
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prinees ;  whatever  was  to  be  done  in  England, 
or  by  Englishmen,  Elizabeth  assisted  when 
she  could,  and  admired  when  she  could  not. 
The  springs  of  great  actions  are  always  diffi- 
cult to  analyze — impossible  to  analyze  per- 
fectly— possible  to  analyze  only  very  proxi- 
mately, and  the  force  by  which  a  man  throws 
a  good  action  out  of  himself  is  invisible  and 
mystical,  like  that  which  brings  out  the  blos- 
som and  the  fruit  upon  the  tree.  The  motives 
which  we  find  men  urging  for  their  enterprises 
seem  often  insufficient  to  have  prompted 
them  to  so  large  a  daring.  They  did  what 
they  did  from  the  great  unrest  in  them  which 
made  them  do  it,  and  what  it  was  may  be 
best  measured  by  the  results,  by  the  present 
England  and  America.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  enough  in  the  state  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  position  of  England,  to  have  furnished 
abundance  of  conscious  motive,  and  to  have 
stirred  the  drowsiest  routinier  statesman. 

Among  material  occasions  for  exertion,  the 
population  began  to  outgrow  the  employment, 
and  there  was  a  necessity  for  plantations  to 
serve  a^an  outlet.  Men  who,  under  happier 
circiSmstances,  might  have  led  decent  lives, 
and  iooe  good  service,  were  now  driven  by 
want  to  desperate  courses — "witness,"  as 
Richard  Hakluyt  says,  "  twenty  tall  fellows 
hanged  last  Rochester  assizes  for  small  rob- 
beries :"  and  there  is  an  admirable  paper  ad- 
dressed to  the  Privy  Council  by  Christopher 
Carlile,  Walsingham's  son-in-law,  pointing 
out  the  possible  openings  to  be  made  in  or 
through  such  plantations  for  home  produce 
and  manufacture. 

Far  below  all  such  prudential  economics  and 
mercantile  ambitions,  however,  lay  a  noble 
enthusiasm  which  in  these  dull  days  we  can 
hardly,  without  an  effort,  realize.  The  life- 
and' death  wrestle  between  the  Reformation 
and  the  old  religion  had  settled  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  into  a  per- 
manent 8trugs:le  between  England  and  Spain. 
France  was  disabled.  All  the  help  which 
fjlizabeth  could  spare  bar«ly  enabled  the 
Netherlands  to  defend  themselves.  Pro- 
testantism, if  it  conquered,  must  conquer  on 
another  field ;  and  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  the  championship  of  the  Reformed 
faith  fell  to  the  EngUsh  sailors.  The  sword 
of  Spain  was  forged  in  the  gold-mines  of 
Peru ;  the  legions  of  Alva  were  only  to  be 
disarmed  by  mtercepting  the  gold  ships  on 
their  passage  ;  and,  inspired  by  an  enthusiasm 
like  that  which  four  centuries  before  had  pre- 
cipitated the  chivalry  of  Europe  upon  the 
East,  the  same  spirit  which  in  its  present 
degeneracy  covers  our  bays  and  rivers  with 


pleasure  yachts  then  fitted  out  armed^  priva- 
teers, to  sweep  the  Atlantic,  and  plunder  and 
destroy  the  Spanish  ships  wherever  they 
could  meet  them. 

Thus,  from  a  combination  of  causes,  the 
whole  force  and  energy  of  the  age  was  directed 
towards  the  sea.  The  wide  excitement  and 
the  greatness  of  the  interests  at  stake,  raised 
even  common  men  above  themselves;  and 
people  who  in  ordinary  times  would  have 
been  no  more  than  mere  seamen,  or  mere 
money-making  merchants,  appear  before  us 
with  a  largeness  and  greatness  of  heart  and 
mind  in  which  their  duties  to  God  and  their 
country  are  alike  clearly  and  broadly  seen 
and  felt  to  be  paramount  to  every  other. 

Ordinary  English  traders  we  find  fighting 
Spanish  war  ships  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
faith ;  the  cruisers  of  the  Spanish  main  were 
full  of  generous  eagerness  for  the  conversion 
of  the  savage  nations  to  Christianity ;  and  what 
is  even  more  surprising,  sites  for  colonization 
were  examined  and  scrutinized  by  such  men 
in  a  lofty  statesmanlike  spirit,  and  a  ready  in- 
sight was  displayed  by  them  into  the  indirect 
effects  of  a  wisely-extended  commerce  on 
every  highest  human  interest. 

Ag^n,  in  the  conflict  with  the  Spaniards, 
there  was  a  further  feeling,  a  feeling  of  gea- 
nine  chivalry,  which  was  spurring  on  the 
English^  and  one  which  must  be  well  under- 
stood and  well  remembered,  if  men  like  Drake, 
and  Hawkins,  and  Raleigh,  are  to  be  tolerably 
understood.  One  of  the  English  Reviews,  a 
short  time  ago,  was  much  amused  with  a 
story  of  Drake  having  excommunicated  a 
petty  officer  as  a  punishment  for  some  moral 
offence ;  the  reviewer  not  being  able  to  see 
in  Drake,  as  a  man,  anything  more  than 
a  highly  brave  and  successful  buccaneer, 
whose  pretences  to  religion  might  rank  with 
the  devotion  of  an  Italian  bandit  to  the  Ma- 
donna. And  so  Hawkins,  and  even  Raleigh, 
are  regarded  by  superficial  persons,  who  see 
only  such  outward  circumstances  of  their 
history  as  correspond  with  their  own  impres- 
sions. The  high  nature  of  these  men,  and 
the  high  objects  which  they  pursued,  will  only 
rise  out  and  become  visible  to  us  as  we  can 
throw  ourselves  back  into  their  times  and 
teach  our  hearts  to  feel  as  they  felt.  We 
do  not  find  in  the  languacre  of  the  voyagers 
themselves,  or  of  those  who  lent  them  their 
help  at  home,  any  of  that  weak  watery  talk  of 
"  protection  of  aborigines,"  which  as  soon  as  it 
is  translated  into  fact  becomes  the  most  active 
policy  for  their  destruction,  soul  and  body. 
But  the  stories  of  the  dealing  of  the  Span- 
iards with  the  conquered  Indians,  which  were 
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widelv  known  in  England,  seem  to  hare  af- 
fected all  classes  of  people,  not  with  pious 
pasMve  horror,  but  wiih  a  genuine  human 
mdignation.     A  thousand  anecdotes  in  detail 
vre  find  scattered  up  and  down  the  pag^s  of 
Haklujt,  who,  with  a  view  to  make  them 
known,   translated  Peter  Martyr's  letters; 
and  each  commonest  sailor-boy  who  had 
heard  them  from  his  childhood  among  the 
tales  of  his  father's  fireside,  had  longed  to  be 
a  man,  that  he  might  go  out  and  become  the 
avenger  of  a  gallant  and  suffering  people. 
A  high  mission,  undertaken  with  a  generous 
heart,  seldom  fails  to  make  those  worthy  of 
it  to  whom  it  is  ^ven ;  and  it  was  a  point  of 
honor,  if  of  nothing  more,  among  the  English 
sailors,  to  do  no  discredit  by  their  conduct  to 
the  greatness  of  their  cause.    The  high  cour- 
tesy, the  chivalry  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  so 
conspicuous  in  their  dealings  with  their  Eu- 
ropean rivals,  either  failed  to  touch  them  in 
their  dealings  with  uncultivated  idolaters,  or 
the  high  temper  of  the  aristocracy  was  un- 
able to  restrain  or  to  influence  the  mas&es  of 
the  soldiers.     It  would  be  as  ungenerous  as 
it  would  be  untrue,  to  charge  upon  theii;  re- 
ligion the  grievous  actions  of  men  who  called 
themselves  the  armed  missionaries  of  Catholi- 
cism, when  the  Catholic  priests  and  bishops 
were  the  loudest  in  the  indignation  with  which 
they  denounced  them.     But  we  are  obliged 
to  charge  upon  it  that  slow  and  subtle  influ- 
ence so  inevitably  exercised  by  any  religion 
which  is  divorced  from  life,  and  converted 
into  a  thing  of  form,  or  creed,  or  ceremony, 
or  system,  which  could  permit  the  same  men 
to  be  extravagant  in  a  sincere  devotion  to 
the  Qui-en  of  Heaven,  whose  entire  lower 
nature,  unsubdued  and  unaffected,  was  given 
up  to  thirst  of  gold,  and  plunder,  and  sensu- 
ality.    If  religion  does  not  make  men  more 
humane  than  they  would  be  without  it,  it 
makes  them  fatally  less  so ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  spirit  of  the  pilgrim  fathers, 
which  had  oscillated  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  had  acain  crystallized  into  a  formal  an- 
tinomian  fanaticism,  reproduced  the  same 
fatal  results  as  those  in  wliich  the  Spaniards 
had  set   them    their  unworthy   precedent. 
But  the  Elizabethan  navigators,  full  without 
exception  of  large  kindness,  wisdom,  gentle- 
ness, and  beauty,  bear  names  untainted,  as 
far  as  we  know,  with  a  single  crime  against 
the  savages ;  and  the  name  of  England  was 
as  famous  in  the  Indian  seas  as  that  of  Spain 
was  infamous.     On  the  banks  of  the  Oro- 
noko  there  was  remembered  for  a  bundled 
years  the  noble  captain  who  had  come  there 
from  the  great  Queen  beyond  the  seas ;  and 


Raleigh  speaks  the  language  of  the  heart  of 
his  country,  when  he  urges  the  English 
statesmen  to  colonize  Quiana,  and  exults  in 
the  glorious  hope  of  driving  the  white  ma- 
rauder into  the  Pacific,  and  restoring  tiie  In- 
cas  to  the  throne  of  Peru. 

••  Who  will  not  be  persuaded,"  he  says, "  that  now 
at  length  the  great  Jndge  of  the  world  hath  heard 
the  sighs,  frroan^,  and  lamentaiions,  hath  seen  the 
tears  and  blood  of  so  many  millions  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children,  afflicted,  robbed,  reviled, 
branded  with  hot  iron?,  roasted,  dismembered, 
mangled,  stabbed,  whipped,  racked,  scalded  with 
hot  oil,  put  to  the  atrapado,  ripped  alive,  beheaded 
in  sport,  drowned,  dashed  against  the  rocks,  fam- 
ished, devoured  by  mastiff:*,  burned,  and  by  infinite 
cruelties  consumed,  and  purposeth  to  scourge  and 
plague  that  cursed  nation,  and  to  take  the  yoke  of 
servitude  from  that  distressed  people,  as  free  by 
nature  as  any  Christian*^' 

Poor  Raleiffh  1  if  peace  and  comfort  in  this 
world  were  ofmuch  importance  to  him,  it  waa 
in  an  ill  day  that  he  provoked  the  revenge  of 
Spain.  The  strength  of  England  was  needed 
at  the  moment  at  its  own  door ;  the  Armada 
came,  and  there  was  no  means  of  executing 
such  an  enterprise.  And  afterwards  the 
throne  of  Elizabeth  was  filled  by  a  Stuart,  and 
Guiana  was  to  be  no  scene  of  glory  for  Ra^ 
leigh ;  but,  as  later  historians  are  pleased  to 
think,  it  was  the  grave  of  his  reputation. 

But  the  hope  burned  clear  in  him  thr(frgh 
all  the  weary  years  of  unjust  imprisonment ; 
and  when  he  was  a  gray-headed  old  man,  the 
base  son  of  a  bad  mother  used  jt  to  betray 
him.  The  success  of  his  last  enterprise  vu 
made  the  condition  under  which  he  was  toVe 
pardoned  for  a  crime  which  he  had  not  com- 
mitted ;  and  its  success  depended,  ns  he 
knew,  on  its  being  kept  secret  from  the  Span- 
iards. James  required  of  him  on  his  allegiance 
a  detail  of  what  he  proposed,  giving  him  at 
the  same  time  his  word  as  a  king  that  the  se- 
cret should  be  safe  with  him,  and  the  next  day 
it  was  sweeping  out  of  the  port  of  London  in 
the  swiftest  of  the  Spanish  ships,  with  private 
orders  to  the  governor  of  St.  Thomas  to  pro- 
voke a  collision  when  Raleigh  should  arrive 
there,  which  should  afterwards  cost  him  his 
heart's  blood. 

We  modem  readers  may  run  rapidly  over 
the  series  of  epithets  under  which  he  has  cat- 
alogued the  Indian  sufferings,  hoping  that  they 
are  exaggerated,  seeing  that  they  are  horrible, 
and  closing  our  eyes  against  them  with  swift- 
est haste;  but  it  was  not  so  when  every  epi- 
thet suggested  a  hundred  familiar  f  cts;  and 
some  of  these  (not  resUng  on  English  preju 
dice,  but  on  sad  Spanish  evidence,  which 
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too  fall  of  shame  and  sorrow  to  be  suspected) 
shall  be  given  in  this  place,  however  old  a 
story  it  may  be  thought ;  because,  as  we  said 
above,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  ac- 
tions of  these  men,  unless  we  are  familiar  with 
the  feelings  of  which  their  hearts  were  full. 

The  massacres  under  Cortez  and  Pizarro, 
terrible  as  they  were,  were  not  the  occasion 
which  stirred  the  deepest  indignation.  They 
had  the  excuse  of  what  might  be  called,  for 
what  of  a  better  word,  necessity,  and  of  the 
desperate  position  of  small  bands  of  men  in 
the  midst  of  enemies  who  might  be  counted 
by  millions.  And  in  De  Soto,  when  he  burnt 
his  guides  in  Florida  (it  was  his  practice  when 
there  was  danger  of  treachery,  that  those  who 
were  left  alive  might  take  warning);  or  in 
Vasco  Nunnez,  praying  to  the  Virgin  on  the 
mountains  of  Darien,  and  going  down  from  off 
them  into  the  valleys  to  hunt  the  Indian  ca- 
ciques,  and  fling  them  alive  to  his  blood- 
hounds; there  was,  at  least,  with  all  this 
fierceness  and  cruelty,  a  desperate  courage 
which  we  cannot  refuse  to  admire,  and  which 
mingles  with  and  corrects  our  horror.  It  is 
the  refinement  of  the  Spaniards'  cruelty  in  the 
settled  and  conquered  provinces,  excused  by 
no  danger  and  provoked  by  no  resistance,  the 
details  of  which  witness  to  the  infernal  cool- 
ness with  which  it  was  perpetrated ;  and  the 
great  bearing  of  the  Indians  themselves  under 
an  oppression  which  they  despaired  of  resist- 
ing, which  raises  the  whole  history  to  the  rank 
of  a  world-wide  tragedy,  in  which  the  nobler 
but  weaker  nature  was  crushed  under  a  ma- 
lumant  force  which  was  stronger  and  yet  mean- 
enhan  itself.  Gold  hunting  and  lust  were 
the  two  passions  for  which  the  Spaniards 
cared;  and  the  fate  of  the  Indian  women 
was  only  more  dreadful  than  that  of  the 
men,  who  were  ganged  and  chained  to  a  labor 
in  the  mines  which  was  only  to  cease  with 
their  lives,  in  a  land  where  but  a  little  before 
they  had  lived  a  free  contented  people,  more 
innocent  of  crime  than  perhaps  any  people 
upon  earth.  If  we  can  conceive  what  our 
own  feelings  would  be,  if,  in  the  "  develop- 
ment of  the  mammalia,"  some  baser  but  more 
powerful  race  than  man  were  to  appear  upon 
this  planet,  and  we  and  our  wives  and  children 
at  our  own  happy  firesides  were  degraded 
from  our  freedom,  and  became  to  them  what 
the  lower  animals  are  to  us,  we  can  perhaps 
realize  the  feelings  of  the  enslaved  nations  of 
Hispaniola. 

As  a  harsh  justification  of  slavery,  it  is 
sometimes  uroed,  that  men  who  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  slaves  will  prefer  death  to  the 
endurance  of  it ;  and  that  if  they  prize  their 


liberty,  it  is  always  in  thdr  power  to  assert 
it  in  the  old  Roman  fashion.  Tried  even  by 
so  hard  a  rule,  the  Indians  vindicated  their 
right,  and  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  entire  group  of  the  Western 
Islands  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  con- 
taining, when  Columbus  discovered  them, 
many  mUlions  of  inhabitants,  were  left  literally 
desolate  from  suicide.  Of  the  anecdotes  of 
this  terrible  self-immolation,  as  they  were 
then  known  in  England,  here  are  a  few  out 
of  many. 

The  first  is  simple,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
ordinary  method.  A  Yucatan  cacique,  who 
was  forced  with  his  old  subjects  to  labor  in 
the  mines,  at  last  "  calling  those  miners  into 
an  house,  to  the  number  of  ninety-five,  he 
thus  debateth  with  them :" — 

"*My  worthy  companions  and  friends,  why  de- 
sire we  to  live  any  longer  under  so  cruel  a  servi- 
tude ?  Let  us  now  go  unto  the  perpetual  seat  of 
our  ancestors,  for  we  shall  there  have  rest  from 
these  intolerable  cares  and  grievances  which  we 
endure  under  the  subjection  of  the  unthankful. 
Go  ye  before,  I  will  presently  follow  you.'  Having 
so  spoken,  he  held  out  whole  handfuts  of  those 
leaves  which  take  away  life,  prepared  for  the  por- 
poise, and  giving  every  one  part  thereof,  being 
kindled  to  suck  up  the  fume ;  who  obeyed  his 
command,  the  king  and  his  chief  kinsmen  reserving 
the  last  place  for  themselves.** 

We  speak  of  the  crime  of  suicide,  but  few 
persons  will  see  a  crime  in  this  sad  and 
stately  leave-taking  of  a  life  which  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  bear  with  unbroken  hearts. 
We  do  not  envy  the  Indian,  who,  with  Span- 
iards before  him  as  an  evidence  of  the  fruits 
which  their  creed  brought  forth,  deliberately 
exchanged  for  it  the  old  religion  of  his 
country,  which  could  sustun  him  in  an  action 
of  such  melancholy  grandeur.  But  the  In- 
dians did  not  always  reply  to  their  oppressors 
with  escaping  passively  beyond  their  hands. 
Here  is  a  story  with  matter  in  it  for  as  rich  a 
tragedy  as  CEdipus  or  Agamemnon ;  and  in 
its  stern  and  tremendous  features,  more 
nearly  resembling  them  than  any  which  were 
conceived  even  by  Shakespeare. 

An  ofiicer  named  Orlando  had  taken  the 
daughter  of  a  Cuban  cacique  to  be  his  mis- 
tress. She  was  with  child  by  him,  but, 
suspecting  her  of  being  engaged  in  some 
other  intrigue,  he  had  her  fastened  to  two 
wooden  spits,  not  intending  to  kill  her,  but 
to  terrify  her;  and  setting  her  before  the 
fire,  he  ordered  that  she  should  be  turned  by 
the  servants  of  the  kitchen. 

'*  The  maiden,  stricken  with  fear  through  the 
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cruelty  tbereof,tnd  stimoge  kind  of  torment,  pre- 
■ently  g»ve  up  the  gboet  The  cacique  her  ftther, 
wkJerstanding  the  matter,  took  thirty  of  his  men 
and  went  to  the  house  of  the  captain,  who  was 
then  absent,  and  slew  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
married  after  that  wicked  act  committed,  and  the 
women  who  were  companions  of  the  wife,  and  her 
serranta  efery  one.  Then  shnttinff  the  door  of 
the  bon8e,ana  patting  6re  under  it,  he  burnt  him- 
self and  all  his  companions  that  assisted  him, 
together  with  the  captain's  dead  family  and 
goods." 

This  is  no  fiction  or  poet*8  romance.  It  is 
a  tale  of  wrath  and  revenee,  which  in  aober 
dreadful  truth  enacted  itself  upon  this  earth, 
and  remains  amonff  the  eternal  records  of  the 
doings  of  mankind  upon  it.  As  some  relief 
to  its  most  terrible  features^  we  follow  it  with 
a  story  which  has  a  touch  in  it  of  diabolic 
humor. 

The  slaye-owners  finding  their  slaves  es- 
caping thus  unprosperously  out  of  their  grasp, 
set  themselves  to  find  a  remedy  for  so  des- 
perate a  disease,  and  were  swift  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  weakness,  mental  or  bodily, 
through  which  to  retain  them  in  life.  One 
of  these  proprietors  being  informed  that  a 
number  of  his  people  intended  to  kill  them- 
selves on  a  certain  daj,  at  a  particular  spot, 
and  knowing  bj  experience  that  they  were 
too  likely  to  do  it,  presented  himself  there  at 
the  time  which  had  been  fixed  upon,  and 
telling  the  Indians  when  they  arrived,  that 
he  knew  their  intention,  and  that  it  was  vain 
for  them  to  attempt  to  keep  anything  a  secret 
from  him,  he  ended  with  saying,  that  he  had 
come  there  to  kill  himself  with  them ;  that 
as  he  had  used  them  ill  in  this  world,  he 
mi^ht  use  them  worse  in  the  next ;  '*  with 
which  he  did  dissuade  them  presently  from 
their  purpose/'  With  what  efficacy  such 
believers  m  the  immortality  of  the  soul  were 
likely  to  recommend  either  their  faith  or  their 
God ;  rather,  how  terribly  all  the  devotion 
and  all  the  earnestness  with  which  the  poor 
priests  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  con- 
querors labored  to  recommend  it  were  shamed 
and  paralyzed,  they  themselves  too  bitterly 
lament.  It  was  idle  to  send  out  governor 
after  governor  with  orders  to  stay  such  prac- 
tices. They  had  but  to  arrive  on  the  scenes 
to  become  infected  with  the  same  fever,  or  if 
anv  remnant  of  Castilian  honor,  or  any  faintest 
echoes  of  the  faith  which  they  professed, 
still  flickered  in  a  few  of  the  best  and  noblest, 
they  could  but  look  on  with  folded  hands  in 
inefiectual  mourning ;  they  could  do  nothing 
without  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  were  the 
worst  offenders.    Hispaniola  became  a  mere 


desert ;  the  gold  was  in  the  mines,  and  there 
were  no  poor  slaves  left  remaining  to  extract  it. 
One  means  which  the  Spaniards  dared  to  em- 
ploy to  supply  the  vacancy,  brought  about  an 
mcident  which  in  its  piteous  pathos  exceeds 
any  story  we  have  ever  heard.  Crimes  and 
criminals  are  swept  away  by  time,  nature 
finds  an  antidote  for  their  poison,  and  they 
and  their  ill  consequences  alike  are  blotted 
out  and  perish.  If  we  do  not  forgive  them, 
at  least  we  cease  to  hate  them,  as  it  grows 
more  clear  to  us  that  they  injured  none 
so  deeply  as  themselves.  But  the  ^r^piCiSns 
xaxuK,  the  enormous  wickedness  by  which 
humanity  itself  has  been  outraged  and  dis- 
graced, we  cannot  forgive,  we  cannot  cease  to 
hate  that ;  the  years  roll  away,  but  the  tints 
of  it  remain  on  the  pages  of  history,  deep  and 
horrible  as  the  day  on  which  they  were  en- 
tered there. 

"  When  the  Spaniards  understood  the  simple 
opinion  of  the  Yucaian  islanders  concerning  the 
souls  of  their  departed,  which,  after  their  sins 
purged  in  the  cold  northern  mountains  should 
pass  into  the  south,  to  the  intent  that,  leaving  their 
own  country  of  their  own  accord,  they  might  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  brought  to  Hispaniola,  they 
did  persuade  those  poor  wretches,  that  they  came 
from  those  places  where  they  should  see  their 
parents  and  children,  and  all  their  kindred  and 
friends  that  were  dead,  and  should  enjoy  all  kinds 
of  delights  with  the  embracements  and  fruition  of 
all  beloved  things.  And  they,  bein?  infected  and 
possessed  with  these  crafty  and  subtle  imagina- 
tions, singing  and  rejoicing  left  their  country,  and 
followed  vain  and  idle  hope.  But  when  they  saw 
that  they  were  deceived,  and  neither  met  tMr 
parents  nor  any  that  they  desired,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  undergo  grievous  sovereignty  and  com- 
mand, and  to  endure  cruel  and  extreme  labor,  they 
either  slew  themselves,  or,  choosing  to  famish, 
gave  up  their  fair  spirits,  being  persuaded  by  no 
reason  or  violence  to  take  food.  So  these  misera- 
ble YucaJana  came  to  their  end." 

It  was  once  more  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles.  The  New  World  was  first 
offered  to  the  holders  of  the  old  traditions. 
They  were  the  husbandmen  first  chosen,  for 
the  new  vineyard,  and  blood  and  desolation 
were  the  only  fruits  which  the^^  reared  upon 
it.  In  their  hands  it  was  becoming  a  kingdom 
not  of  God,  but  of  the  devil,  and  a  sentence 
of  blight  went  out  against  them  and  against 
their  works.  How  fatally  it  has  worked,  let 
modem  Spain  and  Spanish  America  bear 
witness.  We  need  not  follow  further  the 
history  of  their  dealings  with  the  Indians. 
For  their  colonies,  a  fatality  appears  to  have 
followed  all  attempts  at  Cathobc  colonization. 
Like  shoots  from  an  old  decaying  tree  which 
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no  skill  and  no  care  can  rear,  they  were 
planted,  and  for  a  while  they  might  seem  to 
grow ;  hut  their  life  was  never  more  than  a 
lingering  death,  a  failure,  which  to  a  thinking 
person  would  outweigh  in  the  arguments 
against  Catholicism  whole  libraries  of  faultless 
catenas,  and  a  comensua  patrum  unbroken 
through  fifteen  centuries  for  the  supremacy 
of  St.  Peter. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  look  for  supersti- 
tious causes  to  explain  it.  The  Catholic  faith 
had  ceased  to  be  the  faith  of  the  lai^  mass 
of  earnest  thinking  capable  persons ;  and  to 
those  who  can  best  do  the  work,  all  work  in 
this  world  sooner  or  later  is  committed.  Amer- 
ica was  the  natural  home  for  Protestants; 
persecuted  at  home,  they  sought  a  place 
where  they  might  worship  God  in  their  own 
way,  without  danger  of  stake  or  gibbet,  and 
the  French  Huguenots,  as  afterwards  the 
English  Puritans,  early  found  their  way  there. 
The  fate  of  a  party  of  Coligny's  people,  who 
had  gone  out  as  settlers,  shall  be  the  last  of 
these  stories,  illustrating,  as  it  does  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  wrath  and  fury  with  which 
the  passions  on  both  sides  were  boiling.  A 
certain  John  Ribault,  with  about  400  com- 
panions, had  emigrated  to  Florida.  They 
were  quiet  inoffensive  people,  and  lived  in 
peace  there  several  years,  cultivating  the  soil, 
building  villages,  and  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  the  natives.  Spain  was  at  the 
time  at  peace  with  France ;  we  are,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  it  was  in  pursuance  of  the 
great  crusade,  in  which  they  might  feel  se- 
cure of  the  secret,  if  not  the  confessed, 
sympathy  of  the  Guises,  that  a  powerful 
Spanish  fleet  bore  down  upon  this  settlement. 
The  French  made  no  resistance,  and  they 
were  seized  and  flayed  alive,  and  their  bodies 
hung  out  upon  the  trees,  with  an  inscription 
suspended  over  them,  "  Not  as  Frenchmen, 
but  as  heretics.**  At  Paris  all  was  sweetness 
and  silence.  The  settlement. was  tranquilly 
surrendered  to  the  same  men  who  had  made 
it  the  scene  of  their  atrocity ;  and  two  years 
later,  600  of  the  very  Spaniards  who  had 
been  most  active  in  the  murder  were  living 
there  in  peaceable  possession,  in  two  forts 
which  their  relation  with  the  natives  had 
obliged  them  to  build.  It  was  well  that  there 
were  other  Frenchmen  living,  of  whose  con- 
sciences the  Court  bad  not  the  keeping,  and 
who  were  able  on  emer^ncies  to  do  what 
was  right  without  consulting  it.  A  certain 
privateer  named  Dominique  de  Gourges, 
secretly  armed  and  equipped  a  vessel  at 
Rochelle,  and,  stealing  across  the  Atlantic 
and  in  two  days  collecting  a  strong  party  of 


Indians,  he  came  down  suddenly  upon  the 
forts,  and,  taking  them  by  storm,  slew  or 
afterwards  hanged  every  man  he  found  there, 
leaving  their  bodies  on  the  trees  on  which 
they  had  hanged  the  Huguenots,  with  their 
own  inscription  reversed  against  them — "  Not 
as  Spaniards,  but  as  murderers.*'  For  which 
exploit,  well  deserving  of  all  honest  men's 
praise,  Dominique  de  Gourges  had  to  fly  his 
country  for  his  life ;  and,  coming  to  England, 
was  received  with  honorable  welcome  by 
Elizabeth. 

It  was  at  such  a  time,  and  to  take  their 
part  umidst  such  scenes  as  these,  that  the 
English  navigators  appeared  along  the  shores 
of  South  America,  as  the  armed  soldiers  of 
the  Reformation,  and  as  the  avengers  of  hu- 
manity; and  as  their  enterprise  was  grand 
and  lofty,  so  was  the  manner  in  which  they 
bore  themselves  in  all  ways  worthy  of  it. 
They  were  no  nation  of  saints,  in  the  modem 
sentimental  sense  of  that  word;  they  were 
prompt,  stem  men — more  ready  ever  to  strike 
an  enemy  than  to  parley  with  him ;  and,  pri- 
vate adventurers  as  they  all  were,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  private  foolishness  and 
private  badness  should  be  found  amon^  them 
as  among  other  mortals.  Every  Englishman 
who  had  the  means  was  at  liberty  to  fit  out 
a  ship  or  ships,  and  if  he  could  produce 
tolerable  vouchers  for  himself,  received  at 
once  a  commission  from  the  Court.  The  bat- 
tles of  England  were  fought  by  her  children, 
at  their  own  risk  and  cost,  and  they  were  at 
liberty  to  repay  themselves  the  expense  of 
their  expeditions  by  plundering  at  the  cost 
of  the  national  enemy.  Thus,  of  course,  in  a 
mixed  world,  there  were  found  mixed  ma- 
rauding crews  of  scoundrels,  who  played  the 
game  which  a  century  later  was  played  with 
such  effect  by  the  pirates  of  Tortuga.  But 
we  have  to  remark,  first,  that  such  stories  are 
singularly  rare;  and  then,  that  the  victims 
are  never  the  Indians,  never  any  but  the 
Spaniards  or  the  French,  when  the  English 
were  at  war  with  them ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  conduct  and  character  of  the  English 
sailors,  considering  what  they  were  and  the 
work  which  they  were  set  to  do,  present  us 
all  through  that  age  with  such  a  picture  of 
gallantry,  disinterestedness,  and  high  heroic 
energy,  as  has  never  been  overmatcned ;  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  was  the  fruit  of  no 
drill  or  discipline,  no  tradition,  no  system,  no 
organized  training,  but  was  the  free  native 
growth  of  a  noble  virgin  soil. 

Before  starting  on  an  expedition,  it  was 
usual  for  the  crew  and  the  officers  to  meet 
and  arrange  among  themselves  a  series  of  ar- 
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tides  of  conduct,  to  which  they  bound  them- 
selves by  a  formal  agreement,  the  entire  body 
itself  undertaking  to  see  to  their  observance. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  strong  religious  pro- 
fession, and  even  sincere  profession,  might  be 
accompanied,  as  it  was  in  the  Spaniards,  with 
everything  most  detestable.  It  b  not  suffi- 
cient of  Itself  to  prove  that  their  actions 
would  correspond  with  it,  but  itts  one  among 
a  number  of  evidences ;  and,  coming,  as  they 
come  before  us,  with  hands  clear  of  any  blood 
but  of  fair. and  open  enemies,  these  articles 
may  pass  at  least  as  indications  of  what  they 
were. 
Here  we  have  a  few  instances : — 
Hawkins's  ship's  company  was,  as  he  him- 
self informs  us,  an  unusually  loose  one.  Ne- 
vertheless, we  find  them  "  gathered  together 
every  morning  and  evening  to  serve  God ;" 
and  A  fire  on  board,  which  only  Hawkins's 
presence  of  mind  prevented  from  destroying 
ship  and  crew  together,  was  made  use  of  by 
the  men  as  an  occasion  to  banish  swearing 
out  of  the  ship. 

^  With  a  general  consent  of  all  our  company, 
it  was  ordained  that  there  should  be  a  palmer  or 
ferula  which  should  be  in  the  keeping  of  him  who 
was  taken  with  an  oath ;  and  that  he  who  had 
the  palmer  should  give  to  every  one  that  he  took 
swearing,  a  palmada  with  it  and  the  ferula;  and 
wboBoever  at  the  time  of  evening  or  morning 
prayer  was  found  to  have  the  palmer,  should  have 
three  blows  given  him  bv  the  captain  or  the  mas- 
ter;  and  that  he  should  still  be  bound  to  free 
himself  by  taking  another,  or  else  to  run  in  danger 
of  continuing  the  penalty,  which,  being  executed 
a  few  days,  reformed  the  vice,  so  that  in  three  days 
together  was  not  one  oath  heard  to  be  sworn." 

The  regulations  for  Luke  Fox's  voyage 
commence  thus : — 

''  For  as  much  as  the  good  success  and  pros* 
perity  of  every  action  doth  consist  in  the  due 
service  and  glorifying  of  God,  knowing  tliat  not 
only  our  being  and  preservation,  but  the  prosperity 
of  all  our  actions  and  enterprises  do  immediatety 
depend  on  His  Almigbty  goodness  and  mercy ;  it 
is  provided — 

*•  First,  that  all  the  company,  as  well  officers  as 
others,  shall  duly  repair  eve^  day  twice  at  the 
call  of  the  bell  to  hear  public  prayers  to  be  read, 
such  as  are  authorized  by  the  church,  and  that  in 
a  godly  and  devout  manner,  as  good  Christians 
ought. 

"  Secondly,  that  no  man  shall  swear  by  the 
name  of  God,  or  use  any  profane  oath,  or  blas- 
pheme Hia  holy  name." 

To  symptoms  such  as  these,  we  cannot  but 
attach  a  very  different  value  when  they  are 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  common  minda,  I 


unstimulated  by  sense  of  propriety  or  ruled 
of  the  service,  or  other  official  induence  lay 
or  ecclesiastic,  from  what  we  attach  to  the 
somewhat  similar  ceremoniids  in  which,  among 
persons  whose  position  is  conspicuous,  im- 
portant enterprises  are  now  and  then  maugu- 
rated. 

We  have  said  as  much  as  we  intend  to  say 
of  the  treatment  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  In- 
dian women.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  commonly 
represented  by  historians  as  rather  defective, 
if  he  was  remaakable  at  all,  on  the  moral  side 
of  his  character.  Yet  Raleigh  can  declare 
proudly,  that  all  the  time  he  was  on  the 
Oronoko,  "  neither  by  force  nor  other  means 
had  any  of  his  men  intercourse  with  any  woman 
there ;  and  the  narrator  of  the  incidents  of 
Raleigh's  last  voyage  acquaints  his  corres- 
pondent "  with  some  particulars  touching  the 
government  of  the  fleet,  which,  although 
other  men  in  their  voyages  doubtless  in  some 
measure  observed,  yet  m  all  the  great  vol- 
umes which  have  been  written  touching 
voyages,  there  is  no  precedent  of  so  godly 
severe  and  martial  government,  which  not 
only  in  itself  is  laudable  and  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, but  is  also  fit  to  be  written  and  en- 
graven on  every  man's  soul  that  coveteth  to 
do  honor  to  his  country." 

Once  more,  the  modern  theory  of  Drake 
is,  as  we  said  above,  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
mnn-like  pirate  on  a  large  scale,  who  is  in- 
debted for  the  place  which  he  fills  in  history 
to  the  indistinct  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
prevailing  in  the  unenlightened  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  who  therefore  demands  all  the 
toleration  of  our  own  enlarged  humanity  to 
allow  him  to  remain  there.  Let  us  see  bow 
the  following  incident  can  be  made  to  coin- 
cide with  this  hypothesis  : — 

A  few  days  after  clearing  the  channel  on 
his  first  great  voyage,  he  fell  in  with  a  small 
Spanish  ship,  which  he  took  for  a  prize.  He 
committed  the  care  of  it  to  a  certain  Mr. 
Doughtie,  a  person  much  trusted  by,  and 
personally  very  dear  to  him,  and  this  second 
vessel  was  to  follow  htm  as  a  tender. 

In  dangerous  expeditions  into  unknown 
seas,  a  second  smaller  ship  was  often  indis- 
pensable to  success ;  but  many  finely-intend- 
ed enterprises  were  ruined  by  the  cowardice 
of  the  officers  to  whom  such  ships  were  en- 
trusted; who  shrank  as  danger  thickened, 
and  again  and  again  took  advantage  of  dark* 
ness  or  heavy  weather  to  make  sail  for  Eng- 
laad  and  forsake  their  commander.  Hawkins 
twice  suffered  in  this  way ;  so  did  Sir  Hum- 
frey  Gilbert;  and,  although  Drake's  own 
kind  feeling  for  hb  old  friend  has  prevented 
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him  from  leaving  an  exact  account  of  his 
offence,  we  gather  from  the  scattered  hints 
which  are  let  fall,  that  he,  too,  was  medi- 
tating a  similar  piece  of  treason.  However, 
it  may  or  may  not  have  heen  thus.  But 
when  at  Port  St.  Julien, "  our  General,'*  says 
one  of  the  crew, — 

'*  Began  to  inquire  dilieently  of  the  actions  of  Mr. 
Tboinas  Doughtie,  and  found  them  not  to  be  snch 
as  be  looked  for,  but  teuding  rather  to  contention 
or  mutiny,  or  some  other  disorder,  whereby,  with- 
out redresse,  the  success  of  the  voyage  might 
greatly  have  been  hazarded.  Whereupon  the 
company  was  called  together  and  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  particulars  of  the  cause,  which  were 
found,  partly  by  Mr.  Donghtie's  own  confession, 
and  partly  by  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  to  be  true, 
which,  when  our  General  saw,  although  his  pri- 
vate affection  to  Mr.  Doughtie  (as  he  then,  in  the 
presence  of  us  all,  sacredly  protested)  was  great, 
yet  the  care  which  he  had  of  the  state  of  the  voy- 
age, of  the  expectation  of  Her  Majesty,  and  of  the 
honor  of  his  country,  did  more  touch  him,  as  in- 
deed it  ought,  than  the  private  respect  of  one 
man ;  so  that  the  cause  oeing  thoroughly  heard, 
and  all  things  done  in  good  order  as  near  as  might 
be  to  the  course  of  our  law  in  England,  it  was 
concluded  that  Mr.  Doughtie  should  receive  pun- 
ishment according  to  the  quality  of  the  offence. 
And  he,  seeing  no  remedy  but  patience  for  him- 
self, desired  before  his  death  to  receive  the  com- 
munion, which  he  did  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fletch- 
er, our  minister,  and  our  General  himself  accom- 
panied him  in  that  holy  action,  which,  being  done, 
and  the  place  of  execution  made  ready,  he,  having 
embraced  our  General,  and  taken  leave  of  all  the 
company,  with  prayers  for  the  Queen's  Majesty  and 
our  realm,  in  quiet  sort  laid  his  head  to  the  block, 
where  he  ended  his  life.  Thia  being  done,  our 
General  made  divers  speeches  to  the  whole  com- 
pany, persuading  us  to  unity,  obedience,  love,  and 
regard  of  our  voyage,  and  for  the  better  confirma- 
tion thereof,  willed  every  man  the  next  Sunday 
following  to  prepare  himself  to  receive  the  com- 
munion, as  Christian  brethren  and  friends  ought 
to  do,  which  was  done  in  very  reverent  sort,  and 
so  with  good  contentment  every  man  went  about 
bis  business." 

The  simple  majesty  of  this  anecdote  can 
gain  nothing  from  any  comment  which  we 
might  offer  upon  it.  The  crew  of  a  common 
English  ship  organizing,  of  their  own  free 
motion,  on  that  wild  shore,  a  judgment  hall 
more  grand  and  awful  than  any  most  elab- 
orate law  court,  with  its  ermine  and  black 
cap,  and  robes  of  ceremony  for  mind  as  well 
as  body,  is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  pi- 
rate theory,  which  we  may  as  well  hence- 
forth put  away  from  us. 

Of  such  stuff  were  the  early  English  navi- 
gators; we  are  reaping  the  magnificent  har- 
rest  of  their  great  heroism ;  and  we  may  see 


once  more  in  their  history  and  in  what  has 
arisen  out  of  it,  that  on  these  deep  moral 
foundations,  and  on  none  others,  enduring 
prosperities,  of  what  kind  soevor,  politic  or 
religious,  material  or  spiritual,  are  alone  in 
this  divinely-governed  world  permitted  to 
hase  themselves  and  grow.  Wherever  we 
find  them  t]^ey  are  still  the  same.  In  the 
courts  of  Japan  or  of  China,  fighting  Span- 
iards in  the  Pacific,  or  prisoners  among  the 
Algerines,  founding  colonies  which  by  and 
by  were  to  grow  into  enormous  transatlantic 
republics,  or  exploring  in  crazy  pinnaces  the 
fierce  latitudes  of  the  Polar  seas,  they  are  the 
same  indomitable  God-fearing  men  whose 
life  was  one  great  liturgy.  "The  ice  was 
strong,  but  God  was  stronger,"  says  one  of 
Frobisher's  men,  after  grinding  a  night  and  a 
day  among  the  icebergs,  not  waiting  for  God 
to  come  down  and  split  them,  but  toiling 
through  the  long  hours,  himself  and  the  rest 
fending  off  the  vessel  with  poles  and  planks, 
with  death  glaring  at  them  out  of  the  ice 
rocks,  and  so  saving  themselves  and  it.  Ice- 
bergs were  strong,  Spaniards  were  strong, 
and  storms,  and  corsairs,  and  rocks,  and  reeh, 
which  no  chart  had  then  noted — they  were 
all  strong,  but  God  was  stronger,  and  that 
was  all  which  they  cared  to  know. 

Out  of  the  vast  number  it  is  difficult  to 
make  wise  selections,  but  the  attention  floats 
loosely  over  generalities,  and  only  individual 
men  can  seize  it  and  hold  it  fast.  We  shall 
attempt  to  bring  our  readers  face  to  face  with 
some  of  these  men ;  not,  of  course,  to  write 
their  biographies,  but  to  sketch  the  details  of 
a  few  scenes,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
tempt  those  under  whose  eyes  they  may  fall 
to  look  for  themselves  to  complete  the  per- 
fect figure. 

Some  two  miles  above  the  port  of  Dart- 
mouth, once  among  the  most  important  har- 
bors in  England,  on  a  projecting  angle  of 
land  which  runs  out  into  the  river  at  the 
head  of  one  of  its  most  beautiful  reaches, 
there  has  stood  for  some  centuries  the  Man- 
or House  of  Greenaway.  The  water  runs 
deep  all  the  way  to  it  from  the  sea,  and  the 
largest  vessels  may  ride  with  safety  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  windows.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  must  have 
met,  in  the  hall  of  this  mansion,  a  party  as 
remarkable  as  could  have  been  found  any- 
where in  England.  Humfrey  and  Adrian 
Gilbert,  with  their  half  brother,  Walter  Ral- 
eigh, here,  when  little  boys,  played  at  sailors 
in  the  reaches  of  Long  Stream ;  in  the  sum- 
mer evenings  doubtless  rowing  down  with 
the  tide  to  the  port,  and  wondering  at  the 
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qaaint  figure-heads  and  oanred  prowa  of  the 
ships  which  thronged  it ;  or  climbing  on 
board,  and  listening,  with  hearts  beating,  to 
the  mariners'  tales  of  the  new  earth  beyond 
the  sunset;  and  here  in  laler  life,  matured 
men,  whose  bojish  dreams  had  become  he- 
roic action,  they  used  again  to  meet  in  the 
mtervals  of  quiet,  and  the  rock  is  shown  un- 
derneath the  house  where  Raleigh  smoked 
the  first  tobacco.  Another  remarkable  man, 
of  whom  we  shall  presently  speak  more 
closely,  could  not  fail  to  have  made  a  fourth 
at  these  meeting.  A  sailor  boy  of  Sand- 
wich, the  adjoming  parish,  John  Davis, 
showed  early  a  genius  which  could  not  have 
escaped  the  eye  of  such  neighbors,  and  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Greenaway  he  learned  to 
be  as  noble  as  the  Gilberts,  and  as  tender 
and  delicate  as  Raleigh.  Of  this  party,  for 
the  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  host 
and  owner,  Humfrey  Gilbert,  knighted  after- 
wards by  Elizabeth.  Led  by  the  scenes  of 
his  childhood  to  the  sea  and  to  sea  adven- 
tures, and  afterwards,  as  his  mind  unfolded, 
to  study  his  profession  scientifically,  we  find 
him  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  think 
for  himself,  or  make  others  listen  to  him, 
''amending  the  great  errors  of  naval  sea 
cards,  whose  common  fault  is  to  make  the 
degree  of  longitude  in  every  latitude  of  one 
common  bigness ;"  inventing  instruments  for 
taking  observations,  studying  the  form  of  the 
earth,  and  convincing  himself  that  there  was  a 
north-west  passage,  and  studying  the  neces- 
sities of  his  country,  and  discovering  the 
remedies  for  them  in  colonization  and  ex- 
tended markets  for  home  manufactures,  and 
insisting  with  so  much  loudness  on  these  im- 
portant matters  that  they  reached  the  all- 
attentive  ears  of  Walsingham,  and  through 
Walsingham  were  conveyed  to  the  Queen. 
Gilbert  was.  examined  before  the  Queen's 
Majesty  and  the  Privy  Council,  the  record 
of  which  examination  he  has  himself  left  to 
us  in  a  paper  which  he  afterwards  drew  up, 
and  strange  enough  reading  it  is.  The  most 
admirable  conclusions  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  wildest  conjectures ;  and  invaluable  prac- 
tical discoveries,  among  imaginations  at  which 
all  our  love  for  him  cannot  hinder  us  from 
smiling;  the  whole  of  it  from  first  to  last 
saturated  through  and  through  with  his  in- 
born nobility  of  nature. 

Homer  and  Aristotle  are  pressed  into  ser- 
vice to  prove  that  the  ocean  runs  round  the 
three  old  continents,  and  America  therefore 
is  necessarily  an  island.  The  gulf  stream 
which  he  had  carefully  observed,  eked  out 
by  a  theory  of  the  prmum  mobile,  is  made  to 


demonstrate  a  channel  to  the  north,  corre> 
sponding  to  Magellan's  Straits  in  the  south, 
he  believing,  in  common  with  almost  every 
one  of  his  day,  that  these  straits  were  the 
only  opening  into  the  Pacific,  the  land  to  the 
south  being  unbroken  to  the  Pole.  He 
prophesies  a  market  in  the  East  for  our  man- 
ufactured linen  and  calicoes : — 

"  The  Eastemii  greatly  prizing  the  same,  as  ap- 
peareth  in  Hester,  where  the  pomp  is  expressed 
of  the  great  King  of  India,  Abasuerus,  who 
matched  the  colored  clothes  wherewith  his  booses 
and  tents  were  apparelled,  with  gold  and  silver,  as 
part  of  his  greatest  treasure." 

These  and  other  such  arguments  were  the 
best  analysis  which  Sir  Humfrey  had  to  offer 
of  the  spirit  which  he  felt  to  be  working  in 
him.  We  may  think  what  we  please  of 
them.  But  we  can  have  but  one  tnought  of 
the  great  grand  words  with  which  the  me- 
morial concludes,  and  they  alone  would  ex- 
plain the  love  which  Elizabeth  bore  him : — 

'*  Never,  therefore,  mislike  with  me  for  taking  in 
band  any  laudable  and  honest  enterprise,  for  if 
tbrougti  pleasure  or  idleness  we  purchase  shame, 
the  pleasure  vanisheth,  but  the  sname  abidetb  for 
ever. 

**  Give  me  leave,  therefore,  without  offence,  al- 
ways to  live  and  die  in  this  mind :  that  he  is  not 
worthy  to  live  at  all  that,  for  fear  or  danger  of 
death,  shunneth  his  country's  service  and  his  own 
honor,  seeing  that  death  is  inevitable  and  the  fame 
of  virtue  immortal,  wherefore  in  this  behalf  mu' 
tare  vd  timere  sperno.^* 

Two  voyages  which  he  undertook  at  his 
own  cost,  which  shattered  his  fortune,  and 
failed,  as  they  naturally  might,  since  ineffi- 
cient help  or  mutiny  of  subordinates,  or  other 
disorders,  are  inevitable  conditions  under 
which  more  or  less  great  men  must  be  con- 
tent to  see  their  great  thoughts  mutilated  by 
the  feebleness  of  their  instruments,  did  not 
dishearten  him,  and  in  June,  1583,  i^  last 
fleet  of  five  ships  sailed  from  the  port  of 
Dartmouth,  with  commission  from  the  Queen 
to  discover  and  take  possession  from  latitude 
45**  to  50^  north — a  voyage  not  a  little  note- 
worthy, there  being  planted  in  the  course  of 
it  the  first  English  colony  west  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Elizabeth  had  a  foreboding  that  she 
would  never  see  him  again.  She  sent  him  a 
jewel  as  a  last  token  of  her  favor,  and  she 
desired  Raleigh  to  have  his  picture  taken  be- 
fore he  went. 

The  history  of  the  voyage  was  written  by 
a  Mr.  Edward  Hayes,  of  Dartmouth,  one  of 
the  principal  actors  in  it,  and  as  a  composi- 
tion it  is  more- remarkable  for  fine  wnting 
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than  any  yery  commendable  thought  in  the 
author  of  it.  But  Sir  Humfrey's  nature 
shines  through  the  infirmity  of  his  chronicler ; 
and  in  the  end,  indeed,  Mr.  Hnyes  himself  is 
subdued  into  a  better  mind.  He  had  lost 
money  by  the  voyage,  and  we  will  hope  his 
higher  nature  was  only  under  a  temporary 
eclipse.  The  fleet  consisted  (it  is  well  to 
observe  the  ships  and  the  size  of  them)  of 
the  Delight^  1 20  tons  ;  the  barque  JRafeigh, 
200  tons  (this  ship  deserted  off  the  Land's 
End)  ;  the  Golden  Hinde,  and  the  Swallow^ 
40  tons  each  ;  and  the  Squirrel,  which  was 
called  the  frigate,  10  tons.  For  the  uniniti- 
ated in  such  matters,  we  may  add,  that  if  in 
a  vessel  the  size  of  the  last,  a  member  of  the 
Yacht  Club  would  consider  that  he  had 
earned  a  club-room  immortality  if  he  had 
ventured  a  run  in  the  depth  of  summer  from 
Cowes  to  the  Channel  Islands. 

•*  We  were  in  all,"  says  Mr.  Hayes,  *•  260  men, 
among  whom  we  had  of  every  fnculty  good  choice. 
Besideei,  for  solace  of  our  own  people,  and  allure- 
ment of  the  savages,  we  were  provided  of  music 
in  good  variety,  not  omitting  the  least  toys,  as 
morris  dancers,  hobby  horses,  and  May-like  con- 
ceits to  delight  tlie  savage  people." 

Tlie  expedition  reached  Newfoundland 
without  accident.  St.  John's  was  taken  pos- 
session of  and  a  colony  left  there,  and  Sir 
Humfrey  then  set  out  exploring  along  the 
American  coast  to  the  south;  he  himself 
doing  all  the  work  in  his  little  10-ton  oulter, 
the  service  being  too  dangerous  for  the  larger 
vessels  to  venture  on.  One  of  these  had  re- 
mained at  St.  John's.  He  was  now  accom- 
panied only  by  the  Dtlhjht  and  the  Golden 
Jiinde,  and  these  two  keeping  as  near  the 
shore  as  they  dared,  he  spent  what  remained 
of  the  summer,  examining  every  creek  and 
bay,  marking  the  soundings,  taking  the 
bearings  of  the  possible  harbors,  and  risking 
his  life,  as  every  hour  he  was  obliged  to  risk 
it  in  such  n  service,  in  thus  leading,  as  it  were, 
the  forlorn  hope  in  the  conquest  of  the  New 
World.  How  dangerous  it  was  we  shall  pre- 
sently see.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  Au- 
gust. 

"  The  evening  was  fair  and  pleasant,  yet  not 
without  token  of  storm  to  ensue,  and  most  part  of 
this  Wednesday  night,  like  the  swan  that  singeth 
before  her  death,  they  in  the  Delight  continued  in 
sounding  of  drums  and  trumpets  and  fifes,  also 
winding  the  cornets  and  haught-boys,  and  in  the 
end  of  their  jollity  left  with  the  battell  and  ringing 
of  doleful  knells.*' 

Two  days  after  came  the  storm ;  the  2>e- 


light  struck  upon  a  bank,  and  went  down  in 
sight  of  the  other  vessels,  which  were  unable 
to  render  her  any  help.  Sir  Humfrey's 
papers,  among  other  things,  were  all  lost  in 
her ;  at  the  time  considered  by  him  an  irre- 
parable loss.  But  it  was  little  matter;  he 
was  never  to  need  them.  The  Golden  Hindt 
and  the  Squirrel  were  now  left  alone  of  the 
Gve  ships.  The  provisions  were  running 
short,  and  the  summer  season  was  closing. 
Both  crews  were  on  short  allowance;  and 
with  much  difficulty  Sir  Humfrey  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  be  satisfied  for  the  present 
with  what  he  had  done,  and  to  lay  off  for 
England. 

**  So  upon  Saturday,  in  the  afternoon,  the  31  st 
of  Aufrost,  we  changed  our  course,  and  returned 
back  for  England,  at  which  very  instant,  even  in 
winding  about,  there  passed  along  between  us  and 
the  land,  which  we  now  forsook,  a  very  lion,  to  our 
seeming,  in  shape,  hair,  and  color ;  not  swimming 
after  the  manner  of  a  beast  by  moving  of  his  feet, 
but  rather  sliding  upon  the  water  with  his  whole 
body,  except  his  legs,  in  sight,  neither  yet  divjng 
umfor  and  again  rising  as  the  manner  is  of  whales, 
porpoises,  and  other  nsh,  but  confidently  showing 
himself  without  hiding,  notwithstanding  that  we 
presented  ourselves  in  open  view  and  gesture  to 
amaze  him.  Thus  he  passed  along,  turning  his 
head  to  and  fro,  yawning  and  gaping  wide,  with 
ougly  demonstration  of  long  teeth  and  glaring 
eyes  ;  and  to  bidde  us  farewell,  coming  right 
against  the  Hinde^  he  sent  forth  a  horrible  voice, 
roaring  and  bellowing  as  doth  a  lion,  which  speo- 
tacle  we  all  beheld  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  dis- 
cern the  same,  as  men  prone  to  wonder  at  every . 
strange  thing.  What  opinion  others  had  thereof, 
and  chiefly  the  General  himself,  I  forbear  to  de- 
liver. But  he  took  it  for  Banum  Omen,  rejoicing 
that  he  was  to  war  against  such  an  enemy  if  it 
were  the  devil." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  he  did  think  it  was 
the  devil ;  men  in  those  days  believing  really 
that  evil  was  more  than  a  principle  or  a  ne- 
cessary accident,  and  that  in  all  their  labor 
for  God  and  for  right,  they  must  make  their 
account  to  have  to  fight  with  the  devil  in  his 
proper  person.  But  if  we  are  to  call  it  super- 
stition, and  if  this  were  no  devil  in  the  form 
of  a  roaring  lion,  but  a  mere  great  seal  or  sea 
lion,  it  is  a  more  innocent  superstition  to  im- 
personate so  real  a  power,  and  it  requires  a 
bolder  heart  to  rise  up  against  it  and  defy  it 
in  its  living  terror,  than  to  sublimate  it  away 
into  a  philosophical  principle,  and  to  forget 
to  battle  with  it  in  speculating  on  its  origin 
and  nature.  But  to  follow  the  brave  Sir 
Humfrey,  whose  work  of  fighting  with  the 
devil  was  now  over,  and  who  was  passing  to 
his  reward.    Tho   2ttd  of  September  the 
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Oeneral  eame  on  board  the  Golden  JERnde 
**  to  make  merry  with  us."  He  greatlj  de« 
plored  the  loss  ef  his  book  and  papers ;  and 
Mr.  Hajea  conndered  that  the  loss  of  ma- 
noBcripts  could  not  be  so  very  distressing, 
and  that  there  must  have  been  somethtnff 
behind,  certain  gold  ore,  for  instance,  which 
had  perished  also — considerations  not  perhaps 
of  particular  value.  He  was  full  of  confi- 
dence from  what  he  had  seen,  and  talked 
with  all  eaffemess  and  warmth  of  the  new 
expedition  tor  the  following  spring.  Apo- 
cryphal gold  mines  still  occupying  the  minds 
of  Mr.  Hayes  and  others,  who  were  persuad- 
ed that  Sir  Humfrey  was  keeping  to  himself 
some  such  discovery  which  he  had  secretly 
made,  ihey  tried  hard  to  extract  it  from  him. 
They  could  make  nothing,  however,  of  his 
odd  ironical  answers,  and  their  sorrow  at  the 
catastrophe  which  followed  is  sadly  blended 
with  disappointment  that  such  a  secret 
should  have  perished.  Sir  Humfrey  doubt- 
less saw  America  with  other  eyes  than  theirs, 
and  gold-mmes  richer  than  California  in  its 
huge  rivers  and  savannahs. 

**  Leavinfjr  the  issue  of  this  good  hope  (abont 
the  gold) "  continues  Mr.  Hayes,  *'  to  God,  who 
only  knoweth  the  truth  thereof,  I  will  hasten  to 
the  end  of  this  tragedy,  which  must  be  knit  up  in 
the  person  of  our  General,  and  as  it  was  God*s 
ordinance  upon  him,  even  so  the  vehement  per- 
suasion of  his  friends  could  nothing  avail  to  divert 
him  from  his  wilful  resolution  of  going  in  his 
frigate ;  and  when  he  was  entreated  by  the  cap- 
tain, master,  and  others,  his  well-wishers  in  the 
Hinde,  not  to  venture,  this  was  his  answer — *  I 
will  not  forsake  my  little  company  going  home- 
wards, with  whom  I  have  passed  so  many  storms 
and  perils.' " 

Albeit,  thinks  the  writer,  who  is  unable  to 
comprehend  such  high  gallantry,  there  must 
have  been  something  on  his  mind  of  what  the 
world  would  say  of  him,  "  and  it  was  rather 
rashness  than  advised  resolution  to  prefer 
the  wind  of  a  vain  report  to  the  weight  of  his 
own  life/'  for  the  writing  of  which  sentence 
we  will  trust  the  author,  either  in  this  world 
or  the  other,  has  before  this  done  due  pen- 
ance and  repented  of  it. 

Two- thirds  of  the  way*  home  they  met 
foul  weather  and  terrible  seas,  "breakinfi; 
short  and  pyramid- wise."  Men  who  bad  all 
their  lives  "occupied  the  sea"  had  never 
seen  it  more  outrageous.  "  We  bad  also 
upon  our  mainyard  an  apparition  of  a  little 
fire  by  night,  which  seamen  do  call  Castor 
and  Pollux." 

**  Monday,  the  mnth  of  September,  in  the  after- 


noon, the  frigate  was  near  cast  away  oppressed  by 
waves,  but  at  that  time  recovered,  and  jp;iving 
forth  si^ns  of  joy,  the  Creneral,  sitting  abaft  with 
a  book  m  his  hand,  cried  out  unto  us  in  the  Hinde 
so  of^en  as  we  did  approach  within  hearing, '  We 
are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land,'  reiterat- 
ing the  same  speech,  well  beseeming  a  soldier  re- 
solute in  Jesus  Christ,  as  I  can  testify  that  he  was. 
The  same  Monday  night,  about  twelve  of  the 
clock,  or  not  long  aAer,  the  frigate  being  a-head 
of  us  in  the  Golden  Hinde^  suddenly  her  lights 
were  out,  whereof  as  it  were  in  a  moment  we  lost 
the  sight ;  and  withal  our  watch  cried,  *  The  Ge- 
neral was  cast  away,'  which  was  too  true." 

So  Blirht  ein  Held.  It  was  a  fine  end  for 
a  mortal  man.  We  will  not  call  it  sad  or 
tragic,  but  heroic  and  sublime  ;  and  if  our 
eyes  water  as  we  write  it  down,  it  is  not  with 
sorrow,  but  with  joy  and  pride. 

"Thus  faithfully,"  concludes  Mr.  Hayes  (in 
some  degree  rising  above  himself),  "  I  have  re- 
lated this  story,  wherein  some  sparks  of  the 
knight's  virtues,  though  he  be  extinguished,  may 
happily  appear ;  he  remaining  resolute  to  a  pur^ 
pose  honest  and  godly  as  was  this,  to  discover, 
possess,  and  reduce  unto  the  service  of  God  and 
Christian  piety,  thoFO  remote  and  heathen  coun- 
tries of  America.  Such  is  the  infinite  bounty  of 
God,  who  from  everv  evil  deriveth  good,  that  fruit 
may  grow  in  time  of  our  travelling  in  these  North 
Western  lands  (as  has  it  not  grown  ?),  and  the 
•crosses,  turmoils,  and  afilictions,  both  in  the  pre- 
paration and  execution  of  the  voyage,  did  correct 
the  intemperate  humors  which  before  we  noted 
to  be  in  this  gentleman,  and  made  unsavory  and 
less  delightful  his  other  manifold  virtues. 

*^  Thus  as  he  was  refined  and  made  nearer  unto 
the  image  of  God,  so  it  pleased  the  Divine  will 
to  resume  him  unto  Himself,  whither  both  his  and 
every  other  high  and  noble  mind  have  always 
aspired." 

Such  was  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert ;  we  know 
but  little  more  of  him,  and  we  can  only  con- 
jecture that  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  his 
years  when  the  Atlantic  swallowed  him. 
Like  the  gleam  of  a  landscape  lit  suddenly 
for  a  moment  by  the  lightning,  these  few 
scenes  flash  down  to  us  across  the  centuries  ; 
but  what  a  life  must  that  have  been  of  which 
this  was  the  conclusion  1  He  was  one  of  a  race 
which  have  ceased  to  be.  We  look  round  for 
them,  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the  same 
blood  is  flowing  in  our  veins.  Brave  we  may 
still  be,  and  strong  perhaps  as  they,  but  the 
high  moral  grace  which  made  bravery  and 
strength  so  beautiful  is  departed  from  us  for 
ever. 

Our  space  is  sadly  limited  for  historical 
portrait  painting ;  but  we  must  find  room  for 
another  of  that  Greenaway  party   whose 
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natnre  was  as  fine  as  that  of  Gilbert,  and 
irho  intellectually  was  more  largely  gifted. 
The  latter  was  drowned  in  1583.  In  1585 
John  Davis  left  Dartmouth  on  his  first  voy- 
age into  the  Polar  seas ;  and  twice  subse- 
quently he  went  again,  venturing  in  small  ill- 
equipped  vessels  of  thirty  or  forty  tons  into 
the  most  dangerous  seas.  These  voyages 
were  as  remarkable  for  their  success  as  for 
the  daring  with  which  they  were  accom- 
plished, and  Davis's  epitaph  is  written  on  the 
map  of  the  world,  where  his  name  still 
remains  to  commemorate  his  discoveries. 
Brave  as  he  was,  he  is  distingubhed  by  a 
peculiar  and  exquisite  sweetness  of  nature, 
which,  from  many  little  facts  of  his  life,  seem 
to  have  affected  every  one  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  in  a  remarkable  degree.  We 
find  men,  for  the  love  of  Master  Davis,  leav- 
ing their  firesides  to  sail  with  him,  without 
other  hope  or  motion;  and  silver  bullets 
were  cast  to  shoot  him  in  a  mutiny;  the 
hard  rude  natures  of  the  mutineers  being 
awed  by  something  in  his  carriage  which  was 
not  like  that  of  a  common  man.  He  has 
written  the  account  of  one  of  his  northern 
voyages  himself ;  one  of  those,  by  the  bv, 
which  the  Hakluyt  Society  have  mutilated ; 
and  there  is  an  imaginative  beauty  in  it,  and 
a  rich  delicacy  of  expression,  which  is  a  true 
natural  poetry,  called  out  in  him  by  the 
first  sight  of  strange  lands  and  things  and 
people. 

To  show  what  he  was,  we  should  have 
preferred,  if  possible,  to  have  taken  the  story 
of  his  expedition  into  the  South  Seas,  in 
which,  under  circumstances  of  singular  dif- 
ficulty, he  was  deserted  by  Candish,  under 
whom  he  had  sailed ;  and  after  inconceivable 
trials,  from  famine,  mutiny,  and  storm,  ulti- 
mately saved  himself  and  his  ship,  and  such 
of  the  crew  as  had  chosen  to  submit  to  his 
orders.  But  it  is  a  long  history,  and  will 
not  admit  of  being  mutilated.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  stuff  of  which  it  was  composed, 
he  ran  back  in  the  black  night  in  a  gale  of 
wind  through  fhe  Straits  of  Magellan,  hy  a 
chart  which  he  had  made  with  the  eye  in  pass- 
iny  up.  His  anchors  were  lost  or  broken ; 
the  cables  were  parted.  He  could  not  bring 
up  the  ship ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
run,  and  he  carried  her  safe  through  along  a 
channel  often  not  three  miles  broad,  sixty 
miles  from  end,  and  twisting  like  the  reaches 
of  a  river.  For  the  present,  however,  we 
are  forced  to  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
sketches  out  of  the  north-west  voyages. 
Here  is  one,  for  instance,  which  shows  bow 
an  Englishman  could  deal  with  the  Indiana. 
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Davis  had  landed  at  GHbert's  Sound,  and 
gone  up  the  country  exploring.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  found  his  crew  loud  in  complaints  of 
the  thievish  propensities  of  the  natives,  and 
urgent  to  have  an  example  made  of  some  of 
them.  On  the  next  occasion  he  fired  a  gun 
at  them  with  blank  cartridge ;  but  their  na- 
ture  was  still  too  strong  for  them. . 

**  Seeing  iron,"  he  says, "  they  could  in  no  case 
forbear  stealing  ;  which,  when  I  perceived,  it  did 
bat  minister  to  me  occasion  of  laughter  to  see  their 
simplicity,  and  I  willed  that  they  should  not  be 
hardly  used,  but  that  our  company  should  be  more 
diligent  to  keep  their  things,  supposing  it  to  be 
very  hard  in  so  short  a  time  to  make  them  know 
their  evils." 

In  his  own  way,  however,  he  took  an  op- 
portunity of  administering  a  lesson  to  them 
of  a  more  wholesome  kind  than  could  be 
given  with  gunpowder  and  bullets.  Like  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  he  believed  the  sav- 
age Indians  in  their  idolatries  to  be  worship- 
pers of  the  devil.  "  They  are  witches,"  he 
says ;  **  they  have  images  in  great  store,  and 
use  many  kinds  of  '  enchantments.'  "  And 
these  enchantments  the^  tried  on  one  occa- 
sion to  put  in  force  agamst  himself  and  his 
crew. 

**  Beinff  on  shore  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  one  of 
them  made  a  long  oration,  and  then  kindled  a  fire, 
into  which  with  many  strange  words  and  ffestures 
be  put  divers  things,  which  we  supposed  to  be  a 
sacrifice.  Myself  and  certain  of  my  company 
standing  bv,  they  desired  us  to  go  into  the  smoke. 
I  desir^  them  to  go  into  the  smoke,  which  they 
would  by  no  means  do.  I  then  took  one  of  them 
and  thrust  him  into  the  smoke,  and  willed  one  of 
my  company  to  tread  out  the  fire,  and  spurn  it 
into  the  sea,  which  was  done  to  show  them  that 
we  did  contemn  tbelr  sorceries." 

It  is  a  very  English  storv — exactly  what  a 
modern  Englishman  would  do;  only,  per- 
haps, not  believing  that  there  was  any  real 
devil  in  the  case,  which  makes  a  difference. 
However,  real  or  not  real,  after  seeing  him 
patiently  put  up  with  such  an  injury,  we 
will  hope  the  poor  Greenlander  had  less  re- 
spect for  him  th|kn  formerly. 

Leaving  Gilbert's  Sound,  Davis  went  on 
to  the  north-west,  and  in  lat.  63^  fell  in  with 
a  barrier  of  ice,  which  he  coasted  for  thir- 
teen days  without  finding  an  opening.  The 
very  sight  of  an  iceberflr  was  new  to  all  his 
crew ;  and  the  ropes  and  shrouds,  though  it 
was  midsummer,  becoming  encompassed  with 
ice, — 

«*  The  people  began  to  fialUick  and  fiiint^arted 
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—  whereupon,  yery  orderly,  with  good  discretiOD, 
they  entreated  me  to  regard  the  safety  of  mine  own 
life,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  theirs ;  and 
that  I  should  not,  through  oyerbouldness,  leave 
their  widows  and  fatherless  children  to  give  me 
bitter  curses. 

**  Whereupon,  seeking  counsel  of  God,  it 
pleased  His  Divine  Majesty  to  move  my  heart 
to  prosecute  that  which  I  hope  shall  be  to  His 
fflory,  and  to  the  contentation  of  every  Christian 
mind." 

He  had  two  yesaels,  one  of  some  burthen, 
the  other  a  pinnace  of  thirty  tons.  The  re- 
salt  of  the  counsel  which  he  had  sought 
was,  that  he  made  over  his  own  large  ves- 
sel to  such  as  wished  to  return,  and  him- 
self, "  thinking  it  better  to  die  with  honor 
than  to  return  with  infamy,*'  went  on,  with 
such  volunteers  as  would  follow  him,  in  a 
poor  leak^  cutter,  up  the  sea  now  called  Da- 
▼is's  Straits,  in  commemoration  of  that  ad- 
venture,  4^  north  of  the  furthest  known 
point,  among  storms  and  icebergs,  by  which 
the  long  days  and  twilight  nights  alone  saved 
him  from  being  destroyed,  and,  coasting  back 
along  the  American  shore,  discovered  Hud- 
son's Straits,  supposed  then  to  be  the  long- 
desired  entrance  into  the  Paci6c.  This  ex- 
ploit drew  the  attention  of  Walsingham,  and 
by  him  Davis  was  presented  to  Burleigh, 
"  who  was  also  pleased  to  show  him  great 
encouragement.'  If  either  these  statesmen 
or  Elizabeth  had  been  twenty  years  younger, 
bis  name  would  have  filled  a  larger  space  in 
history  than  a  small  corner  of  the  map  of  the 
world ;  but  if  he  was  employed  at  all  in  the 
last  years  of  the  century,  no  votes  aacer  has 
been  found  to  celebrate  his  work,  and  no  clue 
is  left  to  guide  ns.  He  disappears ;  a  cloud 
falls  over  him.  He  is  known  to  have  com- 
manded trading  vessels  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
and  to  have  returned  five  times  from  India. 
But  the  details  are  all  lost,  and  accident  has 
only  parted  the  clouds  for  a  moment  to  show 
us  the  mournful  setting  with  which  he,  too, 
went  down  upon  the  sea. 

In  taking  out  Sir  Edward  Mitchellthorne 
to  India,  in  1604,  he  fell  in  with  a  crew  of 
Japanese,  whose  ship  had  been  burnt,  drift- 
ing at  sea,  without  provisions,  in  a  leaky 
junk.  He  supposed  them  to  be  pirates,  but 
he  did  not  choose  to  leave  them  to  so  wretch- 
ed a  death,  and  took  them  on  board,  and  in 
a  few  hours,  watching  their  opportunity,  they 
murdered  him. 

As  the  fool  dieth,  so  dieth  the  wise,  and 
there  is  no  difiference ;  it  was  the  chance  of 
the  sea,  and  the  reward  of  a  humane  action 
— a  melancholy  end  for  such  a  man — like  the 
end  of  a  warrior,  not  dying  Epaminondas- 
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like  on  the  field  of  victory,  but  cut  off  in 
some  poor  brawl  or  ambuscade.  But  so  it 
was  with  all  these  men.  They  were  cut  off 
in  the  flower  of  their  days,  and  few  indeed 
of  them  laid  their  bones  in  the  sepulchres  of 
their  fathers.  They  knew  the  service  which 
they  had  chosen,  and  they  did  not  ask  the 
waces  for  which  they  had  not  labored.  Life 
with  them  was  no  summer  holiday,  but  a  holy 
sacrifice  offered  up  to  duty,  and  what  their 
Master  sent  was  welcome.  Beautiful  is  old 
age — beautiful  as  the  slow-dropping  mellow 
autumn  of  a  rich  glorious  summer.  In  the 
old  man  nature  has  fulfilled  her  work  ;  she 
loads  him  with  her  blessings  ;  she  fills  him 
with  the  fruits  of  a  well-spent  life ;  and,  sur- 
rounded  by  his  children  and  his  children's 
children,  she  rocks  him  softly  away  to  a 
grave,  to  which  he  is  followed  with  blessings. 
God  forbid  we  should  not  call  it  beautiful 
It  is  beautiful,  but  not  the  most  beautiful. 
There  is  another  life,  hard,  roush,  and  thorny, 
trodden  with  bleeding  feet  and  aching  brow; 
the  life  of  which  the  cross  is  the  symbol ;  a 
battle  which  no  peace  follows,  this  side  the 
grave ;  which  the  grave  gapes  to  finish,  be* 
fore  the  victory  is  won  ;  and — strange  that 
it  should  be  so — this  is  the  highest  life  of 
man.  Look  back  along  the  great  names  of 
history ;  there  is  none  whose  life  has  been 
other  than  this.  They  to  whom  it  has  been 
given  to  do  the  really  highest  work  in  this 
earth — whoever  they  are,  Jew  or  Gentile, 
Pagan  or  Christian,  warriors,  legislators,  phi- 
losophers, priests,  poets,  kings,  slaves — one 
and  all,  their  fate  has  been  the  same — the 
same  bitter  cup  has  been  given  to  them  to 
drink ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  servants  of 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  life 
was  a  long  battle,  either  with  the  elements 
or  with  men,  and  it  was  enough  for  them  to 
fulfil  their  work,  and  to  pass  away  in  the  hour 
when  God  had  nothing  more  to  bid  them  do. 
They  did  not  complain,  and  why  should  we 
complain  for  them  ?  Peaceful  life  was  not 
what  they  desired,  and  an  honorable  death 
had  no  terrors  for  them.  Theirs  was  the  old 
Grecian  spirit,  and  the  great  heart  of  the  The* 
ban  poet  lived  again  in  them  :-^ 

'^  ^avsrv  i'  oltfiy  dvwyxa 
Ti  xi  riV^oLvuvufMv  y^gcLg  iv  (fxirffi 

xaXcJv  &i^iiOgoc," 

"  Seeing,"  in  Gilbert's  own  brave  words, 
'*  that  death  is  inevitable,  and  the  fame  of 
virtue  is  immortal ;  wherefore  in  this  behalf 
mutare  vel  timtre ipertio" 
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la  the  conclusion  of  these  light  sketches 
we  pass  into  an  element  different  from  that 
in  which  we  hare  been  lately  dwelling.  The 
scenes  in  which  Gilbert  and  Davis  played  out 
their  high  natures  were  of  the  kind  which 
we  call  peaceful,  and  the  enemies  with  which 
they  contended  were  principally  the  ice  and 
the  wind,  and  the  stormy  seas  and  the  dan- 
gers of  unknown  and  savage  lands ;  we  shall 
close  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the 
wrath  and  rage  of  battle.  Hume,  who  al- 
ludes to  the  engagement  which  we  are  going 
to  describe,  speaks  of  it  in  a  tone  which 
shows  that  he  looked  at  it  as  something  por- 
tentous and  prodigious  ;  as  a  thing  to  wonder 
at — but  scarcely  as  deserving  the  admiration 
which  we  pay  to  actions  properly  within  the 
scope  of  humanity — and  as  if  the  strength 
which  was  displayed  in  it  was  like  the  unna- 
tural strength  of  madness.  He  does  not  say 
this,  but  he  appears  to  feel  it ;  and  he  scarcely 
would  have  felt  it,  if  he  had  cared  more  deeply 
to  saturate  himself  with  the  temper  of  the 
age  of  which  he  was  writing.  At  the  lime, 
all  England  and  all  the  world  rang  with  it. 
It  struck  a  deeper  terror,  though  it  was  but 
the  action  of  a  single  ship,  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Spanish  people — it  dealt  a  more  deadly 
blow  upon  their  fame  and  moral  strength, 
than  the  destruction  of  the  Armada  itselfi^ 
and  in  the  direct  results  which  arose  from  it, 
it  was  scarcely  less  disastrous  to  them.  Hard- 
ly, as  it  seems  to  us,  if  the  most  glorious  ac- 
tions, which  are  set  like  jewels  in  the  history 
of  mankind  are  weighed  one  against  the  other 
in  the  balance,  hardly  will  those  300  Spartans 
who  in  the  summer  morninfir  sate  **  combing 
their  long  hair — for  death  in  the  passes  of 
Thermopylae,  have  earned  a  more  lofty  esti' 
mate  for  themselves  than  this  one  crew  of 
modem  Englishmen. 

In  August,  1591,  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
with  six  English  line- of- battle  ships,  six  victu- 
allers, and  two  or  three  pinnaces,  were  lying 
at  anchor  under  the  island  of  Florez.  Light 
in  ballast  and  short  of  water,  with  half  their 
men  disabled  by  sickness,  they  were  unable 
to  pursue  the  aggressive  purpose  on  which 
they  had  been  sent  out.  Several  of  the  ships' 
crews  were  on  shore ;  the  ships  themselves 
"  all  pestered  and  rommaging,"  with  every- 
thing out  of  order.  In  this  condition  they 
were  surprised  by  a  Spanish  fleet  consisting 
of  63  men-of-war.  Eleven  out  of  the  twelve 
English  ships  obeyed  the  signal  of  the  Ad- 
miral, to  cut  or  weigh  their  anchoi*s  and 
escape  as  they  might.  The  twelfth,  the  Re- 
venge, was  unable  for  the  moment  to  follow ; 
of  her  crew  of  190,  90  being  sick  on  shore* 


and,  from  the  position  of  the  ship,  there  be- 
ing some  delay  and  difficulty  in  getting  them 
on  board.  The  Revenge  was  commanded  by 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  of  Bideford,  a  man 
well  known  in  the  Spanish  seas,  and  the  ter- 
ror of  the  Spanish  sailors ;  so  fierce  he  was 
said  to  be,  that  mythic  stories  passed  from 
lip  to  lip  about  him,  and,  like  Earl  Talbot  or 
Coeur  de  Lion,  the  nurses  at  the  Azores 
frightened  children  with  the  sound  of  his 
name.  "He  was  of  great  revenues,"  they 
said,  '*  of  his  own  inheritance,  but  of  unquiet 
mind,  and  greatly  affected  to  wars,"  and 
from  his  uncontrollable  propensities  for  blood 
eating,  he  had  volunteered  his  services  to  the 
Queen;  *'of  so  hard  a  complexion  was 
he,  that  I  (John  Huighen  von  Linschoten, 
who  is  our  authority  here,  and  who  was 
with  the  Spanish  fleet  after  the  action)  have 
been  told  by  divers  credible  persons  who 
stood  and  beheld  him,  that  he  would  carouse 
three  or  four  glasses  of  wine,  and  take  the 
glasses  between  his  teeth  and  crush  them  in 
pieces  atad  swallow  them  down."  Such  he 
was  to  the  Spaniard.  To  the  English  he 
was  a  goodly  and  gallant  gentleman,  who 
had  never  turned  his  back  upon  an  enemy, 
and  remarkable  in  that  remarkable  time  for 
his  constancy  and  daring.  In  this  surprise 
at  Florez  he  was  in  no  haste  to  fly.  He  first 
saw  all  his  sick  on  board  and  stowed  away 
on  the  ballast,  and  then,  with  no  more  than 
a  hundred  men  left  him  to  fight  and  work 
the  ship,  he  deliberately  weighed,  uncertain, 
as  it  seemed  at  first,  what  he  intended  to  do. 
The  Spanish  fleet  were  by  this  time  on  his 
weather  bow,  and  he  was  persuaded  (we  here 
take  his  cousin  Raleigh's  beautiful  narrative 
and  follow  it  in  his  words)  "  to  cu^-  his  main- 
sail and  cast  about,  and  trust  to  the  sailing 
of  the  ship." 

**  But  Sir  Richard  ntterlv  refused  to  turn  from 
the  enemy,  alledging  that  he  would  rather  choose 
to  die  than  to  dishonor  himself,  his  country,  and 
her  Majesty's  ship,  persuading  his  company  that 
he  would  pass  through  their  two  sqaiidrona  in 
despite  of  tnem,  and  enforce  those  of  Seville  to 
give  him  way,  which  he  performed  upon  diverse 
of  the  foremost,  who,  as  the  mariners  term  it, 
sprang  their  luff,  and  fell  under  the  lee  of  the 
Revenge,  But  the  other  course  had  been  the  bet- 
ter ;  and  might  right  well  have  been  answered  in 
80  great  an  imposiiibility  of  prevailing :  notwith- 
standing, out  of  the  greatness  of  his  mind,  he 
could  not  be  persuaded." 

The  wind  was  light ;  the  San  Philip,  '*  a 
huge  high-carged  ship,"  of  1500  tons,  came 
up  to  wmdward  of  him,  and,  taking  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails,  ran  aboard  him. 
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"After  the  Revenge  was  entangled  with  the 
San  Philip,  foar  others  boarded  her,  two  on  her 
larboard  and  two  on  her  starboard.  The  fight  th  as 
beginning  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon  contin- 
ued very  terrible  all  that  evening.  But  the  great 
San  PAiZip,  having  received  the  lower  tier  of  the 
Revenge,  shifted  herself  with  all  diligence  from 
her  sides,  utterly  misliking  her  first  entertain- 
ment. The  Spanish  ships  were  filled  with  sol- 
diers, in  some  200,  besides  the  mariners,  in  some 
500,  in  others  800.  In  oars  there  were  none  at 
all,  besides  the  mariners,  bat  the  servants  of  the 
commander  and  some  few  voluntary  gentlemen 
only.  After  many  enterchanged  vollies  of  great 
ordnance  and  small  shot,  the  Spaniards  deliberated 
to  enter  the  Retenge,  and  made  divers  attempts, 
hoping  to  force  her  by  the  multitude  of  their  armed 
soldiers  and  masketeers;  but  were  still  repulsed 
again  and  again,  and  at  all  times  beaten  back 
into  their  own  ship  or  into  the  sea.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fight  the  George  Noble,  of  London, 
having  received  some  shot  through  her  by  the 
Amu3as,  fell  under  the  lee  of  the  Revenge,  and 
asked  Sir  Richard  what  he  would  command  him ; 
but  being  one  of  the  victuallers,  and  of  small  force, 
Sir  Richard  bade  him  save  himself  and  leave  him 
to  his  fortune." 

A  little  touch  of  gallantry,  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  remember  with  the  honor  due  to 
the  brave  English  heart  who  commanded  the 
George  Noble  ;  but  his  name  has  passed  away, 
and  his  action  is  an  in  memoriam,  on  which 
time  has  effaced  the  writing.  All  that  August 
night  the  fight  continued,  the  stars  rolling 
over  in  their  sad  majesty,  but  unseen  through 
the  sulphur  clouds  which  hung  over  the 
scene.  Ship  after  ship  of  the  Spaniards  came 
on  upon  the  Revenge,  *'  so  that  never  less 
than  two  mighty  galleons  were  at  her  side 
and  aboard  her,"  washing  up  like  waves  upon 
a  rock,  and  filling  foiled  and  shattered  back 
amidst  the  roar  of  the  artillery.  Before 
morning  fifteen  several  armadas  had  assailed 
her,  and  all  in  vain  ;  some  had  been  sunk  at 
her  side ;  and  the  rest,  "  so  ill  approving  of 
their  entertainment  that  at  break  of  day  they 
were  far  more  willing  to  hearken  to  a  com- 
position, than  hastily  to  make  more  assaults 
or  entries."  **  But  as*  the  day  increased  so 
our  men  decreased,  and  as  the  light  grew 
more  and  more,  by  so  much  the  more  grew 
our  discomfort,  for  none  appeared  in  sight 
but  enemies,  save  one  small  ship  called  the 
Pilgrim,  commanded  by  Jacob  Whiddon, 
who  hovered  all  night  to  see  the  success,  but 
in  the  morning  bearing  with  the  Revenge,  was 
hunted  like  a  hare  among  many  ravenous 
hounds — but  escaped." 

All  the  powder  in  the  Revenge  was  now 
spent,  all  her  pikes  were  broken,  40  out  of  her 
100  men  killed,  and  a  great  number  of  the 


rest  wounded.  Sir  Richard,  though  badly 
hurt  early  in  the  battle,  never  forsook  the 
deck  till  an  hour  before  midnight ;  and  was 
then  shot  through  the  body  while  his  wounds 
were  being  dressed,  and  again  in  the  head  ; 
and  his  surgeon  was  killed  while  attending 
on  him.  The  masts  were  lying  over  the 
side,  the  rigging  cut  or  broken,  the  upper 
works  all  shot  in  pieces,  and  the  ship  herself, 
unable  to  move,  was  settling  slowly  in  the 
sea  ;  the  vast  fleet  of  Spaniards  lying  round 
her  in  a  ring  like  dogs  round  a  dying  lion, 
and  wary  of  approaching  him  in  his  last 
agony.  Sir  Richard  seeing  that  it  was  past 
hope,  having  fought  for  fifteen  hours,  and 
"  having  by  estimation  eight  hundred  shot 
of  great  artillery  through  him,"  "  command- 
ed the  master  gunner,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
a  most  resolute  man,  to  split  and  sink  the 
ship,  that  thereby  nothing  might  remain  of 
glory  or  victory  to  the  Spaniards  ;  seeing  in 
so  many  hours  they  were  not  able  to  take 
her,  having  had  above  fifteen  hours'  time, 
above  ten  thousand  men,  and  fifty- three  men- 
of-war  to  perform  it  withal  ;  and  persuaded 
the  company,  or  as  many  as  he  could  induce, 
to  yield  themselves  unto  God  and  to  the 
mercy  of  none  else  ;  but  as  they  had,  like 
valiant  resolute  men,  repulsed  so  many  ene- 
mies, they  should  not  now  shorten  the  honor 
of  their  nation  by  prolonging  their  own  lives 
for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days." 

The  gunner  and  a  few  others  consented. 
But  such  iaffi^ovii?  iL^srri  was  more  than  could 
be  expected  of  ordinary  seamen.  They  had 
dared  do  all  which  did  become  men,  and  they 
were  not  more  than  men,  at  least  than  men 
were  then.  Two  Spanish  ships  had  gone 
down,  above  1500  men  were  killed,  and  the 
Spanish  Admiral  could  not  induce  any  one 
of  the  rest  of  his  fieet  to  board  the  Revenge 
again,  "  doubting  lest  Sir  Richard  would 
have  blown  up  himself  and  them  knowing 
his  dangerous  disposition."  Sir  Richard  lying 
disabled  below,  the  captain  finding  the 
Spaniards  as  ready  to  entertain  a  composition 
as  they  could  be  to  offer  it,  gained  over  the 
majority  of  the  surviving  crew  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder then  drawing  back  from  the  master 
gunner,  they  all,  without  further  consulting 
their  dying  commander,  surrendered  on  hon- 
orable terms.  If  unequal  to  the  English  in 
action,  the  Spaniards  were  at  least  as  cour- 
teous in  victory.  It  is  due  to  them  to  say, 
that  the  conditions  were  faithfully  observed. 
And  "  the  ship  being  marvellous  unsavourie," 
Alonzo  de  Bacon,  the  Spanish  Admiral,  sent 
his  boat  to  bring  Sir  Richard  on  board  his 
own  vessel. 
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Sir  Richard,  whose  life  was  fast  ebbiog 
away,  replied,  that  "  he  might  do  with  his 
body  what  he  list,  for  that  he  esteemed  it 
not ;  and  as  he  was  carried  out  of  the  ship 
he  swooned,  and  reviving  again,  desired  the 
company  to  pray  for  him." 

The  Admiral  used  him  with  all  humanity, 
**  commending  his  valor  and  worthiness^  being 
unto  them  a  rare  spectacle  and  a  resolution 
aeldom  approved."  The  officers  of  the  rest 
of  the  fleet,  too,  John  Higgins  tells  as, 
crowded  round  to  look  at  him,  and  a  new 
fight  had  almost  broken  out  between  the 
Biscayans  and  the  "  Portugals,"  each  claim- 
ing the  honor  of  having  boarded  the  Revenge. 

^  In  a  few  boars  Sir  Richard,  feeling  his  end 
approaching,  showed  not  any  sign  of  faintness, 
bat  spake  these  words  in  Spanish,  and  raid, '  Here 
die  I,  Richard  Grenville,  with  a  joyful  and  quiet 
mind,  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  sol- 
dier ought  to  do  that  hath  fought  for  his  country, 
qoeen,  religion,  and  honor.  Whereby  my  soul 
most  joyfully  departeth  out  of  this  body,  and  shall 
always  leave  behind  it  an  everlasting  fame  of  a 
valiant  and  true  soldier  that  hath  done  his  duty 
as  he  was  bound  to  do.'  When  be  had  finished 
these  or  other  such  like  words,  be  gave  up  the 
ghost  with  great   and  stout    courage,  and  no 


man  could  perceive  tny  sign  of  heaviness  in 
him." 

Such  was  the  fight  at  Florez,  in  that  August 
of  1591,  without  its  equal  in  such  of  the  annals 
of  mankind  as  the  thing  which  we  call  history 
has  preserved  to  us  ;  scarcely  equalled  by 
the  most  glorious  fate  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  Barrere  could  invent  for  the  Vengeur  ; 
nor  did  it  end  without  a  sequel  awful  as  it- 
self. Sea  battles  have  been  often  followed 
by  storms,  and  without  a  miracle  ;  but  with 
a  miracle,  as  the  Spaniards  and  the  English 
alike  believed,  or  without  one,  as  we  moderns 
would  prefer  believing,  ^'  there  ensued  on 
this  action  a  tempest  so  terrible  as  was  never 
seen* or  heard  the  like  before."  A  fleet  of 
merchantmen  joined  the  armada  immediately 
after  the  battle,  forming  in  all  140  sail ;  and 
of  these  140,  only  32  ever  saw  Spanish  har- 
bor. The  rest  all  foundered,  or  were  lost  on 
the  Azores.  The  men-of-war  had  been  so 
shattered  by  shot  as  to  be  unable  to  carry 
sail,  and  the  Revenge  herself,  disdaining  to 
survive  her  commander,  or  as  if  to  complete 
his  own  last  baffled  purpose,  like  Samson, 
buried  herself  and  her  200  prize  crew  under 
the  rocks  of  St.  MichaeFs. 
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TOUCHING   THE   IDENTITY   OF   JUNIUS.* 


"Si  quid  Dovisti  rectias  isto 
Candidus  imperii :  si  dod  hoc  utere  mecnm." 

HcT,  EpisL  ad  NumiHum. 


Iris  not  true,  as  some  may  be  disposed  to 
think,  that  the  puzzle  of  Junius  has  lost  its  in- 
terest, and  become  an  obsolete  matter.  This 
writer  has  connected  himself  with  the  go- 
vernmental history  of  his  day  in  England  in 
a  manner  too  striking  to  permit  the  mere  lapse 
of  time  to  nullify  him.  He  waged  war  with 
the  Government  of  Oeorge  the  Third  before 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  did,  for  nearly  as  long  a 
space,  and  on  something  of  the  same  consti- 

•** Junius:  including  Letters  by  the  same  Writer 
under  other  signatures ;  to  which  are  added,  his  confi- 
dential Correspondence  with  Mr.  Wilkes^  and  his 
Private  Letters  to  H.  a  Woodfall ;  with  an  Analysis, 
by  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  and  New  Evidence, 
by  John  Wade."    Bohn,  London. 


tutional  principle.  This  alone  would  give  him 
claims  to  an  undying  consideration,  and  such 
consideration  is  further  secured  by  the  mys- 
tery which  has  always  a  power  of  fascination 
over  the  human  mind.  If  we  were  disposed 
to  forget  his  powerful  pen,  bis  provoking  mask 
would  not  let  us.  Then,  posterity  must  al- 
ways be  anxious  to  know  who  it  was  who  left 
behind  him  some  of  the  most  elegant  and 
mnsteily  specimens  of  epistolary  literature  in 
the  language. 

The  successful  concealment  of  Junius 
strikes  us  as  a  prima  facie  proof  that  he  was 
a  man  of  high  consequence,  not  a  secretary  or 
other  hireling.  From  the  care  he  took  of  his 
secret,  we  may  guess  the  importance  of  it  to 
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himself  in  bis  life-time,  and  also  to  his  family 
after  him.  No  inferior  man  would  take  all 
these  precautions — would  push  away  from  his 
name  for  ever  the  celebrity  of  the  letters. 
Everything  points  steadily  and  conclusively  to 
some  distinguished  man ;  one  who  would  also 
belong  to  the  aristocracy  of  England.  It  is 
not  alone  by  handwriting,  or  the  tall  gentle- 
man with  the  cloak  in  Ivy-lane,  punctuation, 
capita]  letters,  favorite  words,  dates,  and  so- 
forth ;  nor  even  by  what  Junius  is  pleased  to 
say  of  himself  or  others  in  his  public  or  pri- 
vate letters,  that  we  should  be  guided  in  look- 
ing for  him.  All  these  are  false  or  frivolous 
guides.  The  whole  subject  should  be  regarded 
at  a  distance,  and  in  all  its  bearings.  And  be- 
cause the  secret  was  the  result  of  a  compre- 
hensive scheme — because  the  writing  of  the 
letters  must  have  had  causes  covering  a  large 
surface,  we  should  try  to  make  our  means  of 
detection  comprehensive  in  proportion,  and 
gather  our  conclusions  from  a  wide  circle  of 
facts — ^from  the  chief  political  characters  and 
questions  of  that  memorable  time,  when  sreat 
things  were  done,  and  great  men  walked  the 
stage  ;  when  the  Toryism  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick  began  to  supplant  the  Whiggery 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  North  American 
Colonies  began  to  agitate  all  minds  with  the 
first  impulses  of  their  immortal  rebellion.  We 
do  not  get  gprapes  from  thorns,  nor  figs  from 
thistles.  The  lofty  and  overbearing  literature 
of  Junius,  so  full  of  genius  and  passion,  never 
could  come  from  any  understrapper ;  it  was 
the  fruit  of  one  of  the  most  self-sustained  and 
lor41y  intellects  of  the  time.  All  who  look 
for  Junius  must  look  up  for  him,  not  down. 
Hitherto  the  eyes  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
searchers  have  been  turned  in  the  latter  di- 
rection— 

"  Gazing  upon  the  eroond,  with  tbonghts  which 
dared  not  glow." 

The  critics  have  repeatedly  come  close  to  him 
— ^have  seen  his  large  vestiflres  in  the  sand  : 
have  been  within  reach  of  him,  with  only  a 
cobweb,  as  it  were,  between  them  and  him. 
But  that  has  been  as  successful  in  averting 
discovery,  as  was  the  miraculous  spider- work, 
which,  lying  across  the  mouth  of  the  cave  of 
Thor,  hindered  the  Koreish  from  laying  hands 
on  Mahomet.  Tbe  filmy  influence  in  this  case 
is  chiefly,  we  think,  made  of  traditionary  feel- 
ings and  national  prepossessions.  A  good 
deal  of  it  is  certainly  due  to  the  Machiave- 
lian  art  with  which  Junius  draws  his  cloud 
about  him;  but  foregone  conclusions  and 
historic  preoccupations  have  been  more  effec- 


tive in  warding  off  detection  than  anything 
else.  Therefore  it  is  that  people  have  mostly 
gone  to  look  for  the  secret  among  clerks  and 
secretaries,  not  permitting  themselves  to  sus- 
pect the  right  man. 

About  eighty  years  ago,  Junius  boasted, 
with  the  confidence  of  Isis  in  the  old  temple 
of  Sais,  that  nobody  should  ever  be  able  to 
lift  his  mask ;  that  he  was  the  sole  depositary 
of  his  secret,  and  that  it  should  pensh  with 
him.  Since  that  time  a  hundred  books  and 
a  vast  number  of  articles  have  been  written  by 
men  desirous  to  point  out  the  real  author  of 
the  letters :  and  a  crowd  of  undoubted  and 
rejected  Juniuses  have  rewarded  the  curious 
infelicity  of  the  inquirers.  Most  of  these 
nominia  umbra  have  strutted  their  hour  upon 
the  stage,  and  then  passed  off  to  be  talked  of 
no  more.  As  it  is,  there  are  not  "  six  Rich* 
monds  in  the  field,"  out  of  so  many.  Mr. 
Wade,  in  Bohn's  edition  of  Junius,  gives  a  list 
of  these  involuntary  candidates,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty-five,  to  wit : — Colonel  Barr6, 
Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd,  Bishop  Butler,  Lord 
Chatham,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Earl  Shelburne 
("  Shelburne  meek  holds  up  his  cheek"  with 
the  rest).  Lord  Camden,  Earl  Temple,  M. 
Delolme,  Dunning,  Lord  Ashburton,  Henry 
Flood,  Henry  Grattan,  E.  Burke,  E.  Gibbon, 
W.  G.  Hamilton,  C.  Lloyd,  J.  Roberto,  Sam. 
Dyer,  George  and  James  Grenville,  W. 
Greatrakes,  Duke  of  Portland,  Rd.  Glover, 
Sir  W.  Jones,  Jas.  Hollis,  General  Lee, 
Laughlin  Macleane,  Lord  George  Sackville, 
Rev.  P.  Rosenhsfiren,  J.  Wilkes,  J.  H.Tooke, 
John  Kent,  Dr.  Wray,  Horace  Walpole,  Lord 
Loughborough,  Sir  Philip  Francis.  The 
claims  advanced  for  the  great  majority  of 
these  are  ridiculous,  and  prove  nothing  so 
much  as  the  principle  of  diversity  and  dissent 
existing  in  tbe  human  mind,  and  the  power 
which  a  hypothesis  will  have,  at  times,  over 
the  poor  Frankenstein  that  has  made  it. 

Amonff  those  spoken  of  with  most  confi- 
dence, when  the  letters  were  coming  out  in 
the  Public  Advertiser,  was  Edmund  Burke ; 
and  there  was  some  appearance  of  truth  in 
the  assumption;  for  Burke  was  the  only 
Whig  writer  of  the  day  whose  intellectual 
powers  seemed  to  bear  any  comparison  with 
those  exhibited  in  the  letters.  We  say  seem- 
ed; for  the  two  authors  differed  widely;  and 
their  writings  afford  intrinsic  evidence  of  this. 
Burke  was  a  generalizer,  and  dealt  very  much 
in  abstract  principles,  following  out  his  con- 
clusions by  long  chains  of  reasoning.  Junius 
was  all  for  particulars :  he  went  directly  and 
dictatorially  to  his  mark,  with  an  impatience 
of  all  ratiocination ;  he  would  not  waste  time 
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in  the  tediousness  of  outward  floarishes. 
Burke  hnd  not  the  fierce  heart  of  Junius ;  he 
would  wage  war  with  pomp  and  circum- 
stance.    As  for  Junius — 

**  He  hfld  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 
Twaatablow." 

Burke's  dramatic  hostility  against  Warren 
Hastings  was  a  dififerent  thing  from  the  bloody 
personal  assaults  upon  Grafton,  Bedford,  or 
Slansfield.  Burke  used  a  bright  and  chival- 
rous rapier;  Junius  came  on  with  a  toma- 
hawk— ^not,  however,  without  its  own  beau- 
tiful lightnings,  as  he  swung  it  round  his 
head  and  brought  it  down  with  an  unmerciful 
away,  right,  centre  and  left.  But  Burke  him- 
self has  set  this  question  at  rest.  He  told 
Dr.  Johnson,  of  hi^i  own  accord,  that  he  was 
not  Junius.  Mr.  Butler,  of  the  Reminiscences, 
says  that  Burke  spoke  of  the  letters  with  dis- 
gust; and  the  latter  said  to  Dean  Marley, 
*<  I  could  not  write  like  Junius ;  and  if  I 
could,  I  would  not." 

Gibbon  was  also  spoken  of ;  but  he  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Man  in  the 
Mask  but  a  splendid  style.  The  historian's 
rhetoric  is  never  colored  by  the  warm  blood 
of  cotemporary  politics  or  statesmanship. 
The  date  of  his  mind  was  many  centuries 
anterior  to  the  age  of  Wilkes  and  liberty; 
and  it  concerned  itself  more  with  the  Con- 
stantines  than  the  Georges — with  the  Ari- 
ans  and  Ebonites,  rather  than  the  Whigs 
and  Tories. 

The  erudite  Dr.  Parr  thought  Charles 
Lloyd,  George  Grenville's  private  secretary, 
was  Junius,  beyond  any  reasonable  doul  t. 
Writing,  in  1822,  to  Mr.  Butler,  the  Doctor 
says — "I  tell  you,  peremptorily,  the  real 
Junius  was  private  secretary  to  George  Gren- 
▼ille.  The  name  of  Junius  was  Lloyd.  This 
will,  one  day,  be  -universally  acknowledged." 
The  points  in  Lloyd's  favor  were,  that  he 
always  praised  George  Grenville,  and  that 
at  the  period  of  Lloyd's  death  Junius  ceased 
to  write.  Lloyd  died  three  days  after  the 
date  of  Junius's  last  letter.  But  the  follow- 
ing seems  to  do  away  with  this  hypothesis. 
Six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Lloyd,  Wood- 
fall  made  his  usual  signals  for  Junius.  Now, 
Woodfall  knew  Lloyd,  and  must  have  heard 
of  his  death.  He  also  suspected,  if  he  did 
not  know,  who  his  famous  correspondent 
was ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  would 
make  overtures  to  a  dead  man.  The  claims 
of  Lloyd,  in  spite  of  the  large  credulity  of 
Parr,  have  always  been  considered  very 
feeble.     Lord  George  Germaine  was  also 


suspected,  when  Junius  first  appeared.  He 
was  a  Whig,  had  reason  to  be  angry  with 
the  Marquis  of  Granby  for  his  share  in  the 
court-martial  and  disgrace  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Minden  ;  and,  as  a  military  man, 
would  be  likely  to  exhibit  the  knowledge  of 
the  War-OflSce  visible  in  the  letters  of  Ju- 
nius. Lord  Chesterfield  too  was  set  up  and 
sworn  by,  for  a  while ;  so  was  W.  Gerard 
Hamilton ;  and  so  was  Horace  Walpole.  But 
a  person  b  forced  to  smile  when  be  speaks 
of  these  four  fastidious  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy in  the  same  breath  with  Junius. 
The  style  of  Lord  George  was  bald  and  de- 
bilitated in  the  extreme;  he  himself  was 
pigeon- livered,  and  lacked  the  gall  of  that 
truculent  masquer.  Chesterfield,  though 
really  something  more  than  a  high  priest  of 
"  the  Graces — the  Graces,"  could  be  Junius 
as  little  as  the  cynical,  finical  Horace  Wal- 
pole. As  for  Hamilton,  he  is  almost  knocked 
down  by  the  breath  of  imputation  which 
makes  him  naminis  umbra.  There  is  a  sen- 
tence in  one  of  Junius's  letters  to  Grafton, 
in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  a  man  who 
had  travelled  through  every  sign  of  the  po- 
litical zodiac,  from  the  Scorpion,  in  which 
he  stung  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  hopes  of  a 
Virgin  in  the  house  of  Bloomsbury,  &c.  **  If 
I  had  written  such  a  sentence,"  shrieks  Sin- 
gle-Speech (Horace  Walpole,  in  his  letters, 
shows  that  this  is  a  misnomer,  after  all)»  '*  I 
should  have  thought  I  had  forfeited  all  pre- 
tensions to  good  taste  in  composition  for 
ever."  Hamilton's  good  taste  in  composition 
has  long  ceased  to  be  outraged  by  the^  sus- 
picion of  the  world. 

Dunning,  Loid  Ash  burton,  has  been  ad- 
vocated. But  at  the  time  the  letters  first 
appeared.  Dunning  was  Solicitor- Gene ral« 
and  continued  such  for  some  time  after.  This 
argument,  however,  is  not  so  strong  as  ano- 
ther which  may  be  used,  to  wit,  that  he 
could  not  write  the  letters.  This  is,  in  fact, 
an  argument  which  overturns  the  pretensions 
of  every  one  of  the  claimants,  save  the  right 
one.  General  Lee  was  once  confidently  put 
forward  as  Junius :  and  he  certainly  was 
Junius ;  but  with  a  difiference.  During  the 
years  1769,  HYO,  and  1771,  he  wrote  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  under  the  signature  of 
"Junius  Americanus."  He  also  wrote  the 
Preamble  of  the  Bill  of  RighU  for  the  citi- 
zens of  London  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Wilkes, 
the  real  Simon  Pure  says  that  his  American 
namesake  is  plainly  a  man  of  abilities.  In 
1803,  a  Mr.  Rodney,  in  a  letter  which  ap- 
peared at  Wilmington,  in  America,  said  Lee 
confessed  to  him,  in  1773,  that  he  was  Jo- 
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nius.  Lee,  doabtleas,  jdajed  o£f  his  equivoque 
upon  his  auditor ;  but  it  made  a  ereat  sen- 
satioD,  and  people  said  Ifominia  Umbra  was 
a  Yankee,  after  all.  Mr.  Newhall,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  written  a  book  to  show  that 
Junius  was  Richard,  Earl  Temple,  brother  of 
George  Qrenyille.  It  was  generally  consid- 
ered that  Junius  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  Grenvilles;  and  in  1827,  a  report 
was  spread  which  seemed  to  strengthen  that 
conyiction.  It  was  stated  in  a  London  maga- 
zine that  Lord  Nugent  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  rummagmg  in  the  library  at 
Stowe,  found  a  secret  parcel  of  documents 
which  contained  MS.  originals  of  a  few  of 
Junius's  letters,  among  which  was  the  famous 
letter  to  the  King.  It  was  further  said.  Earl 
Grenville  was  conscience-struck  on  this  dis- 
covery, and  begged  a  respite,  as  he  was  very 
old,  promising  to  leave  a  true  statement  of 
facts  at  his  death,  and  admitting,  at  the  same 
time,  as  much  as  implied  that  Junius  was 
connected  with  his  family,  which  meant  to 
lead  to  the  idea  that  he  was  Lloyd,  George 
Grenville's  secretary.  But  the  whole  thing 
was  a  hoax.  The  idea  that  Junius  would  go 
putting  the  useless  MSS.  of  his  printed  let- 
ters into  holes  and  corners  is  too  childish  to 
be  entertained  for  a  moment.  But  this  re- 
port made  quite  a  sensation,  showing  that 
the  public  interest  in  that  literary  riddle  has 
not  at  all  died  away. 

Influenced  a  good  deal  by  the  foregoing 
report,  and  by  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics, 
among  whom  b  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
vol.  zliv.  of  the  JSdinhurgh  Review^  that  Ju- 
nius was  a  Grenvilleite,  Mr.  Newhall  tries  to 
find  in  Earl  Temple  some  lineaments  of  Junius. 
But  after  all  is  said  and  proved,  we  find  that, 
like  the  clothes  of  a  giant  on  the  body  of  a 
dwarf,  the  hypothesis  is  too  large  for  the  man. 
The  Earl  had  neither  the  genius  nor  the  fervid 
political  blood  which  could  give  birth  to  that 
strong,  anonymous  literature.  Nothing  in 
any  part  of  his  career  justifies  the  belief  that 
he  could  have  written  the  letters.  The  only 
considerations  in  his  favor,  are  those  which 
would  countenance  the  claims  of  Chester- 
field, Shelburne,  and  the  other  peers :  to  wit, 
high  rank  and  wealth,  such  as  would  natu- 
rally give  the  tone  of  loftiness  that  belongs 
to  Junius  instinctively,  and  is  as  palpable  in 
his  smallest  notes  to  Woodfall  as  in  his  letter 
to  the  King ;  and  would  also  afiford  the  pe- 
cuniary means  of  successfully  guarding  such 
a  perilous  secret. 

Among  the  latest  original  attempts  to  un- 
mask Junius  was  that  msde,  four  or  five  years 
ago,  by  Mr,  Britton.  This  gentleman  thinks  Col. 


Barr6  was  the  man,  or  rather  he  makes  Ju- 
nius a  ^rt  of  epistolary  Geryon — "three 
single  gentlemen  in  one  ;**  viz.,  Barr^,  Dun- 
ning, and  Lord  Shelburne.  He  shrewdly 
suspected  this  triumvirate  would  be  most 
likely,  if  not  sure,  to  cover  all  the  conditions 
of  Junius — the  legal  and  constitutional  know- 
ledge, the  military  evidences,  and  the  lofty 
anti-Toryism  of  the  celebrated  letters.  He 
fails  in  his  grand  argument,  founded  on  a 
"Letter  to  an  Honorable  Brigadier- Gene- 
ral." He  assumes,  and  tries  to  show,  that 
Barr^  wrote,  or  may  have  written  it ;  and 
thinks  it  carries  a  resemblance  to  the  style 
of  Junius.  Now,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Barr6  began  his  career  in  Parliament  by  a 
bitter  attack  on  Chatham — a  man  for  whom 
Junius  evidently,  in  spite  of  appearances,  en- 
tertains a  strong  feeling  of  attachment.  Mr. 
Britten's  man  can't  stand. 

The  claims  of  Wilkes,  Tooke,  and  all  the 
rest — the  Glovers,  Boyds,  Dyers,  Macleanes, 
<&c.,  are  no  longer  debateable.  They  have 
been  given  up,  and  nobody  thinks  of  recal  ing 
them.  To  be  sure,  a  late  critic  in  the  NorA 
British  Beview — Sir  David  Brewster,  we  be- 
lieve— ^leans  to  the  belief  that  Macleane  was 
the  secret  writer.  But  his  argument  carried 
very  little  conviction  with  it.  Macleane  was 
skulking  about  London,  and  trying  to  get  out 
of  his  gambling  difficulties,  when  Junius  was 
in  the  midst  of  his  great  business — 

"  When,  like  an  eaffle  in  a  dovecote,  he 
Fluttered  the  Volaci  in  Corioli" — 

made  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  tremble 
at  the  sound  of  his  scourge  ;  and  the  former 
was  Collector  at  Philadelphia  in  1772,  at  a 
time  when  the  letters  still  continued  to  come 
forth. 

Sweeping  the  board  clean  of  all  this  rub- 
bish of  falsified  pretension,  we  find  two  men 
left,  between  whom,  certainly,  lies  the  truth 
of  this  mystery.  These  are,  Lord  Chatham 
and  Sir  Philip  Francis.  One  of  them  was 
Junius,  and  the  othtr  knew  it.  Such  is  the 
conviction  to  which  a  steady  survey  of  Ju- 
nius, in  connexion  with  his  era,  should  lead 
every  investigator,  and  which,  we  believe, 
will  be  the  general  conviction  in  a  little  time. 
The  claim  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  has  been  con- 
fidently supported  for  a  long  time ;  and,  in  a 
dissertation  accompanying  Mr.  Bohn's  edi- 
tion of  Junius,  Mr.  Wade  continues  to  put  it 

forward — 

» 

*  A  past,  vampt,  fature,  old,  revived,  new  claim." 
We  thought  Mr.  Barker  had  completely  laid 
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it ;  bat  it  still  walks.  It  is  not  likely  to  re- 
sist Mr.  Wade,  however;  and  we  suspect  that, 
in  a  little  time,  if  our  own  hypothesis  be  not 
adopted,  people  must  honestly  chime  in  with 
Lord  Byron,  and  admit — 

**  That  be  whom  Juntas  we  are  wont  to  call, 
Was  really,  truly,  nobody  at  all"— 

a  conclusion,  by-the-bye,  which  Sir  Harris 
Nicholas,  in  the  book  about  which  we  ¥nite, 
says,  comes  as  easy  to  his  apprehensions  of 
the  matter  as  any  hypothesis  extant. 

The  acquaintance  with  the  War-Office  so 
visible  in  Junius's  letters,  seems  to  tell  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  advocates  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis.  Mr.  Francis  was  a  chief-clerk  in 
the  War- Office  at  the  time  Junius  began  to 
write,  in  1767 ;  and  continued  there  till 
1772,  when  the  letters  ceased.  Favorable 
mention  is  made  of  Francis  in  the  Miscella- 
neous Letters,  and  Lord  Barrington  is  de- 
nounced for  dismissing  him.  Several  of  the 
miscellaneous  letters  are  in  sarcastic  denun- 
ciation of  Lord  Barrington  for  his  appoint- 
ments, and  written  in  the  way  young  Francis 
would  be  supposed  to  write,  if  he  wrote  on 
such  a  subject.  Again,  in  1813,  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  published  a  book,  called  '*  Junius  Iden- 
tified," puts  Sir  Philip's  case  in  another  way. 
He  argues  from  the  fact,  that  young  Francis 
reported  several  speeches  delivered  by  Lord 
Chatham  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  a 
number  of  sentiments,  metaphors,  and  pe- 
culiar phrases,  which  appear  in  these  speech- 
es (published  by  Almon  in  1791),  are  also 
to  be  found  in  Junius's  letters,  forming  a  re- 
markable portion  of  their  style  and  charac- 
ter. Of  course,  argues  Mr.  Taylor,  either 
of  two  things  must  have  happened — that 
Francis  adopted  these  things  from  the 
speaker,  and  used  them  as  his  own;  or, 
that,  from  the  affluence  of  his  mind  and 
manners,  he  clothed  the  meaning  of  Chat- 
ham with  his  own  phraseology,  figures,  and 
so  forth^-did  for  the  speeches  what  he  did 
for  the  letters — poured  the  Franciscan  char- 
Asteristics  over  both !  This  likeness  between 
Lord  Chatham's  reported  matter  and  the 
letters  is  so  strong,  so  startling,  that  Mr. 
Taylor  comes  to  the  obvious  conclusion,  that 
Francis  was  Junius  I  He  had  no  other  al- 
ternative, of  course. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  yet  convinced. 
Thfire  are  one  or  two  objections  so  rugged 
and  indefensible,  that  Mr.  Taylor,  e  seguaci 
siioi,  must  get  along  without  us.  The  first — 
and  we  think  it  all-sufficient — is  that,  at  the 
time  tbA  first  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters 


was  published  (that  signed  '' Poplicola''), 
Francis  was  just  twenty-seven  years  old — 
an  insignificant  clerk  in  the  War-Office. 
There  is  no  difference  in  power  or  style  be- 
tween this  letter  and  those  of  the  later  Janian 
series.  The  beginning  of  the  series  bears  as 
plainly  the  stamp  of  Junius  as  the  close  of 
it ;  the  vivacity  and  power  of  the  extraordi- 
nary author  are  visible  everywhere  alike. 
Now,  we  do  not  think  it  possible  that  a 
young  man  of  twenty-seven  could  write 
these  letters — could  exhibit  the  high  political 
decision — the  consummate  literary  strength 
and  science  conspicuous  in  every  one  of 
them.  The  tone  of  them  does  not  belong  to 
that  period  of  any  man's  life ;  and  it  is  to 
little  purpose  that  Lady  Francis,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Campbell,  talks  of  Sir  Philip's  early- 
experience  in  embassies,  bureaux,  and  so- 
forth.  This  negative  evidence  has  demon- 
strative power  enough  to  carry  all  the  special 
pleading  of  Sir  Philip's  advocates  away  be- 
fore it. 

There  is  another  good  argument,  inferior 
to  the  foregoing,  but  forcible,  nevertheless. 
It  is  not  possible  that  a  young  man,  who  be- 
gan life  under  the  patronage  of  William  Pitt 
— ^who  received  his  appointment  in  the  War- 
Office  from  Lord  Holland,  Pitt's  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces — who  was  the  Private  Secre- 
tary of  Pitt  for  some  time,  and  professed  for 
him,  ever  after,  the  highest  veneration  and 
gratitude,  would  begin  a  series  of  letters 
with  an  outrageously  exaggerated  assault  on 
the  character  and  general  policy  of  his  bene- 
factor— the  highest  genius  and  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  realm.  The  masked 
writer  was  a  Whig.  Is  it  likely  he  would 
begin  by  assailing  the  venerable  and  recog- 
nised champion  of  Whiggery  ?  Such  a  sup- 
position is  too  violent  to  be  countenanced. 
Furthermore,  in  all  that  he  achieved  in  his 
life-long  career.  Sir  Philip  gave  no  proof 
that  he  possessed  the  mind — ^the  large  intel- 
lectual mould  in  which  the  lava-literature  of 
Junius  took  shape — none  whatever.  In  ev- 
erything he  wrote,  an  imitation  of  Junius 
can  be  detected ;  and  thus  many  have  been 
cheated  into  the  belief  that  he  was  the  anony- 
mous writer.  Whether  it  was  the  influence 
of  his  early  admiration,  disposing  him  to 
copy  a  certain  living  model  which  had  won 
his  enthusiasm,  or  some  secret  design  which 
influenced  him  throughout  all  his  after-life, 
we  perceive  Sir  Philip  Francis  always  trying 
to  regulate  his  style  and  manner  after  the 
forcible  rhetoric  of  Junius.  But  he  moves, 
like  Ascanius  by  his  father's  side,  hand  pa^- 
8ibu8  equU  ;  he  always  proves  that  he  is  an 
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imitator— tbai  lie  never  was  the  great  origi- 
nal. 

Who,  then,  wrote  these  letters?  No 
donbt,  somebody  whose  antecedents  were 
as  striking  and  as  full  of  power  as  the  epis- 
tles tbemseWes  are  seen  to  b^ ;  one  who  did 
other  things  as  great  as  these.  His  celeb- 
ritj,  we  think,  was  not  confined  to  the  pen ; 
it  win  be  found  eqnaliy  recognized  under 
another  aspect  in  the  politics  and  statesman-, 
ship  of  that  age.  We  most  not  take  Parr's, 
Tajlor^B,  Brewster's,  Wade's  word  for  it,  and 
look  for  Junius  among  the  understrappers 
and  pelting,  pettj  officers  of  the  day.  We 
must  look  among  the  foremost  and  most 
towering  characters  in  the  nation — ^the  men 
of  the  quarter-deck,  who  used  trumpets  for 
their  talk,  and  directed  the  ship  of  the  State 
through  the  rough  waters  of  the  time. 

To  find  Junius  we  must  look  to  the  picture 
painted  by  Copley,  and  lying  on  the  wall  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Thers  is  old  Nominia 
Umbra  !  with  bis  flannels  on  his  gouty  legs, 
hu  crutches  falling  out  of  his  hands,  and  he 
himself  sinking  into  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland:  "The  Pilot  that  weathered 
the  Storm"  on  one  side,  and  Lord  Mahon  on 
the  other ;  there  he  is,  after  baring  protested 
against  the  independence  of  America,  and 
the  diminution  of  that  "ancient  and  noble 
monarchy"  which  he  himself  had  said  and 
done  so  much  to  establish — and  about  to  be 
carried  away  to  Hayes,  where,  in  eleven  days, 
he  shall  die,  and  make  no  sign  of  Junius  I  It 
is  only  in  William  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  that 
we  can  find  the  anonymous  letter-writer.  In 
him  alone,  of  all  the  great  characters  of  the 
time,  can  we  find  the  Uill  requirements  of  the 
authorship.  He  alone  could  have  written 
the  letters.  He  alone  had  the  compelling 
motives  to  write  them — as  a  perusal  of  his 
career  will  conclusively  show — and  the  bit- 
ter vigor  to  keep  up  the  epistolary  war 
for  five  years.  The  only  Whig  of  the  time 
who  came  near  Chatham  in  intellectual 
power,  was  Burke.  When  the  latter  is  set 
aside,  the  grim  Earl  stands  alone,  as  the  sec- 
retary did  l)efore.  To  suppose  Junius  to  be 
only  Junius — a  man  of  mean  antecedents, 
or  none  at  all — who  did  nothing  in  his  life- 
time to  equal,  in  aaother  way,  the  merit  of 
this  epistolary  achievement,  or  show  himself 
capable  of  it,  is  a  very  violent  assumption. 
The  letters  give  evidence  of  an  intellectual 
energy  which  could  never  be  bounded  to  the 
production  of  them.  They  are,  so  to  speak, 
aerolitic  fragments  of  some  great  revolving 
body  which  research  must  find  out.  Junius 
must  have  been  something  more  than  Canny 


Elshie,  of  Mucklestane  Moor,,  with  large 
head,  and  great  strength,  but  stunted  in  all 
other  respects. 

To  come  to  a  just  conclusion  on  this  nuit- 
ter,  we  roust,  we  repeat,  take  a  broad  view  of 
things.  We  roust  look  to  the  life  of  the  man 
whose  character  presents  a  well-defined  like- 
ness of  that  shiftmg  and  shadowy  apparition 
which  has  disconcerted  so  much  admirable 
logic. 

William  Pitt  was  bom  in  1708,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  had  the  name  of 
a  good  scholar,  an  excellent  debater,  and  a 
writer  of  very  elegant  verse.  After  leaving 
college,  he  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and 
on  his  return  was  made  a  comet  of  horse.  In 
1736  he  went  into  Parliament  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Old  Saram.  The  gout,  which  sel- 
dom left  him  untormented  during  his  life, 
and,  certainly,  helped  his  vehement  politics 
to  exacerbate  his  mind,  obliged  him  to— 

"  Forego  the  plamed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  virtue." 

As  a  soldier,  we  can  easily  conceive  how 
Pitt  would  have  rivalled  the  celebrity  of 
Marlborough.  In  parliament  he  was  distin- 
guished for  a  bold  and  original  style  of  ora- 
tory, which  amazed  and  offended  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  his  supporters ;  and  the  excla- 
mation, "will  no  one  muzzle  that  terrible 
cornet  of  horse !"  shows  the  minister's  per- 
plexity, and,  perhaps,  something  of  his  ad- 
miration. From  the  beginning,  Pitt  set  his 
face  against  the  ascendancy  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  the  irrespective,  intrepid  spirit 
which  Junius  afterwards  exhibited  in  his  as- 
saults upon  the  ministries  of  Grafton  and 
Bute.  He  thwarted  George  the  Second  long 
before  he  called  George  the  Third  *Hhe 
falsest  hypocrite  in  Europe;"  but  in  1746, 
the  high  and  popular  character  of  Pitt  obli- 
ged George  the  Second,  much  against  his 
will,  to  admit  the  orator  into  ofiice ;  and  he 
was  made  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Legge,  and  the  Grenvilles  always  act«d 
in  concert,  from  the  beginning ;  and  their 
league  was  occasionally  strong  enough  to 
overpower  the  royal  antipathies,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Court  party.  They  were  dis- 
missed from  the  Ministry  in  1765 ;  but,  in 
1766,  the  want  of  Pitt  was  so  {^ievously 
felt,  in  the  midst  of  ministerial  mcapacity 
and  national  disaster,  that  the  King  sent  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  to  treat  with  him.  The 
latter  heartily  refused  to  accept  any  situation 
with  the  Duke.  He  refused  another  over- 
ture made  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  till. 
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at  last^nn  1756,  Pitiobtiuned  the  concession 
of  all  his  demands,  and  mounted  over  the 
benches  into  the  Ministry,  with  the  Grenvilles 
behind  him,  as  Mahomet  the  Second  may  be 
supposed  to  have  entered  Roman  Constanti- 
nople, at  the  head  of  his  Spahis.  The  new 
Minister  insisted  on  having  an  almost  dicta- 
torial control  of  the  government  and  the  na- 
tional armaments;  and  thus  single-handed, 
in  a  great  measure,  undertook  to  restore  the 
failing  fortunes  of  the  monarchy.  And  this 
he  did  with  the  most  consummate  ability  and 
success.  His  three  years'  ministry  was  the 
most  triumphant  on  British  record,  and  his 
fame  was  trumpeted  wherever  his  power  was 
felt — that  is,  in  every  habitable  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

But  Pitt  was  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
lofty  ambition  and  success,  and  prove  the 
truth  of  the  lines  suggested  by  another  as- 
piring genius  to  the  noble  poet  of  the  last 
generation — 

^*  He  who  ascends  the  mountain  tops,  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow ; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 
Most  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below.** 

The  Leicester-House  faction,  the  guiding 
spirit  of  which  was  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales,  joined  the  Court  in  cordial  hostility 
against  the  dictatorial  Minister,  who  exercised 
80  potent  a  Whig  influence  on  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Crown.  The  mother  of  George 
the  Third  resolved  that,  when  her  son  should 
ascend  the  throne,  the  King  of  England 
should  be  no  longer  subject  to  that  power 
which  had  confined  the  royal  prerogative 
ever  since  the  Revolution.  Though  agreeing 
in  little  else,  the  self-willed  old  German  and 
his  daughter-in-law  were  of  one  mind  as  re- 
garded WilliAm  Pitt.  The  minister's  power 
was  a  source  of  discontent  and  alarm  to  the 
royal  family  and  the  Court  parties;  and 
while  his  glory  was  greeted  by  the  popular 
applause,  and  recognized  throughout  Europv, 
a  crowd  of  hireling  writers  were  encouraged 
,  to  assail  his  character  and  general  policy, 
through  all  the  channels  of  the  press.  His 
war-projects  that  had  efiected  so  much  to 
restore  England  to  a  sense  of  security,  were 
denounced  for  the  bloodshed  and  heavy  ex- 
pense of  them ;  and  as  he  had,  in  1761, 
accepted  a  pension  for  himself  and  a  title  for 
his  wife,  he  was  vituperated  as  a  renegade 
from  his  former  principles — a  man  merely 
ambitious  of  rank,  and  avaricious  of  royal 
largess.  All  the  advocates  of  prerogative 
were  let  loose  upon  him;  and  his  temper, 
never  of  the  meekest,  and  always  sharpened 


by  the  gout,  was  vehemently  chafed  by  the 
eternal  buxzmg  and  stinging  of  hb  adversa- 
ries. 

After  the  death  of  George  II.,  a  system- 
atic proscripUon  of  all  Whiffgery  commenced. 
Pitt^  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  his 
friend,  Mr.  Leffge,  dismissed  from  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Exchequer.  At  the  same 
time,  John  Stuart  Earl  of  Bute,  the  King's 
sometime  tutor,  was  added  to  bis  council ; 
and  Lord  Barrington,  whom  Junius  so 
fiercely  denounces  as  <'  bloody  Barrington/' 
put  into  the  place  of  Legge.  In  1761,  the 
Grenvilleite  league,  that  sustained  Pitt  so 
long,  was  overpowered  in  the  council.  Be- 
ing outvoted  there,  on  the  question  of  de- 
claring war  against  Spain,  Pitt  and  Earl 
Temple  resigned  their  seats.  In  a  short 
time  the  former  gave  up  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  his  memorable  administration 
terminated.  In  the  meantime  the  paper  war 
against  Pitt  and  the  Whigs  raged  furiously. 
Flying  pamphlets  darkened  all  the  air. 
Smollett  wrote  for  prerogative  and  Toryism, 
and  Wilkes  charged  for  Whiggery  and  Lib- 
erty. Pitt  and  Temple,  in  1765,  refused 
overtures  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on 
which  Rockingham  and  his  Fidus  Achatet, 
Burke,  went  in  and  tried  to  fortify  themselves 
in  the  ministerial  citadel.  But,  at  the  end 
of  a  year  and  a  day,  they  beat  the  chamade, 
and  marched  out,  scarcely  with  the  honors 
of  war.  Pitt,  now  Lord  Chatham,  once 
more  got  a  carte  blanche  from  his  Sovereign, 
and  hoped  to  propitiate  the  fortunes  of  the 
by-gone  decade.  But  in  vain.  The  genius 
of  Whiggery  was  fated  to  sink  before  the 
Torjism  of  George  III.,  then  mounting  to 
its  long  and  steady  ascendant.  Chatham 
soon  seemed  to  feel  that  the  omens  were 
against  him.  But  he  did  his  best,  and  made 
a  ministry,  which  Burke  has  termed  the 
mosaic  administration — ''a  tesselated  pave- 
ment, without  cement" — a  "queer  hotch- 
potch and  coalition,"  which  began  to  fall  to 
pieces  from  the  moment  it  was  set  up.  Lord 
Chatham  himself  was  Lord  Privy  Seal  in 
this  administration,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Lord  Shelburne,  Charles  Townsend,  and 
Mr.  Conway,  filled  the  chief  offices  of  it. 
Lord  Camden  was  Lord  Chancellor.  It  was 
an  eminently  disastrous  Ministry ;  and  Chat- 
ham's efforts  to  form  it  from  the  discordant 
political  materials  about  him,  and,  afterwards, 
to  keep  it  together,  tortured  him  far  worse 
than  the  gout.  He  had  accepted  the  task 
of  making  it,  without  carrying  Earl  Temple 
along  with  him,  according  to  their  old  **  fam- 
ily compact,"  the  source  of  Pitt's  former 
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power.  He  had  accepted  it,  too,  under  a 
Butean  influence ;  and  the  remorse  of  these 
things  aggravated  the  perplexity  of  his  efforts 
to  carry  on  hb  administration.  The  over- 
tures he  was  obliged  to  ma^e  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  the  Dake  of  Bed- 
ford, and  other  meaner  men,  and  the  rebuffs 
and  refusals  he  received,  were  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  high,  unchaatened  spirit  of 
Chatham.  The  refusal  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford inflicted  upon  it  its  sorest  wound.  The 
Duke  bad  been  instrumental  in  undoing  what 
Pitt  had  done,  in  his  former  ministry — ^he 
had  signed  away  at  Paris,  in  1763,  the  fruits 
of  Pitt's  organised  victories.  To  be  forced 
to  make  overtures  to  him,  and  have  them 
refused  by  the  angry  Duke,  was  a  dire  hu- 
miliation— such  as  was  retorted  in  the  fiercest 
invectives,  three  years  afterwards,  in  the 
twenty-third  letter  of  Junius. 

Such  were  the  circumstances'  in  which 
Chatham  found  himself  in  the  59th  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  been  struggling  with  Tory- 
ism from  his  youth  upward — bad  "  always 
been  in  a  triumph  or  a  fight.*'  His  political 
views  and  plans  of  government  were  system- 
atically opposed,  and  the  King*s  friends 
were  incessantly  bent  on  pulling  him  down 
from  his  elevation.  The  stem  pride  and  in- 
flexibility of  his  character  had  only  the  effect 
of  sharpening  the  animosity  of  his  opponents, 
without  conciliating  to  his  side  those  who 
would  be  disposed  to  engage  in  his  quarrels 
and  strengthen  his  influence.  Among  the 
people  his  popularity  was  great — he  was 
generally  admired  and  venerated.  But  in 
the  government  region,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
stood  alone — a  political  Lear — while  the 
storm  blew  pitilessly  all  about  him.  This 
enmity  against  the  government  policy,  and 
the  parties  who  were  supplanting  the  Whig 
influence  in  the  State,  was  necessarily  strong 
and  deep-rooted.  His  personal  feelings  and 
hb  political  ambition  had  been  alike  outraged 
and  thwarted.  Injri&letter  to  George  HI., 
Junius  expresses  Chatham's  sentiments  on 
the  policy  of  the  Kind's  reign : — "  To  the 
same  early  influence  (that  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute)  we  attribute  it  that  you  have  descended 
to  take  a  share,  not  only  in  the  narrow  views 
and  interests  of  particular  persons,  but  in  the 
fatal  malignity  of  their  passions.  At  your 
Accession  to  the  throne,  the  tchole  system  of 
government  waa  altered^not  from  wisdom  or 
deliberation,  but  because  it  had  been  adopted 
by  your  predecessors."  This  alteration, 
which  began  with  FrtI  ■>  mfwt^  dismissal  from 
power  in  1761,  always  clun^to  his  memory, 
like  the  poisoned  shirt  to  the  back  of  the 


Centaur.  In  fact,  from  a  fair  consideration 
of  Chatham's  antecedent  career — of  his  po- 
litical sympathies  and  antipathies,  we  can 
very  readily  conceive  how  he  would  partici- 
pate in  all  the  warfare  waged  by  Junius  for 
five  years  against  the  Tory  powers  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  re-establishment  of  Whiggery 
upon  its  old  ground. 

The  same  similarity  to  Junius  is  seen  in 
the  intellectual  features  of  Chatham's  char- 
acter. Pitt  was  always  vehement  and  bold 
of  speech,  full  of  assurance,  invective,  vernac- 
ular idiom,  metaphor,  and  so  forth.  A  letter 
written  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  1755,  will 
give  us  a  general  idea  of  what  he  was,  on 
most  occasions.  Walpole  speaks  of  a  meet- 
ing that  took  place  at  the  Cockpit,  in  that 
year ;  "  Pitt  surpassed  himself,  and  then,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  he  surpassed  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes.  What  a  ^gnre  would  they, 
with  their  formal,  labored  cabinet  orations, 
cut  via  avis  his  manly  and  dashing  elo- 
quence !  /  never  suspected  Pitt  of  such  a 
universal  armory,  ...  On  the  first  debate 
(on  the  Hanoverian  and  Russian  Treaties) 
Hume  Campbell,  whom  the  Duk^  of  New- 
castle had  *1Mi^|^  as  the  most  abusive 
counsel  he  could  find  against  Pitt,  attacked 
h^  for  his  eternal  invectives.  Oh!  since 
M^l^t  philippic  of  \illin(jiByale  memory , 
youj^ever  heard  such  an  invedive  as  Pitt 
I  Campbell  was  ipaihjlated.  Pitt, 
igry  wasp,  seems  to  'have  left  his 
stin^lS%B  wound,  and  has  since  assumed  a 
style  of  delicate  ridicule  and  repartee.  But 
think  what  a  charming  ridicule  that  must  be 
that  lasts,  and  rises,  flash  after  flash,  for  an 
hour  and  a-half !"  The  sarcastic  humor 
and  happy  raillery  displayed  in  some  of 
Junius's  miscellaneous  letters,  are  at  once 
recognized  to  be  what  Walpole  has  thus  de- 
scril^d  :  and  the  loftiness  of  Pitt's  character 
cannot  hinder  any  one  from  conceiving  how 
he  could  descend  to  satirical  comedy  and  the 
ridicule  of  "  little  Shammy,  the  wonderful 
Girgashite,"  &c.  In  his  place  in  parliament 
he  often  gave  specimens  of  this  extraordinary 
quality.  He  turned  upon  Lord  Mansfield 
once,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  cried  out 
he  had  a  few  words  to  say  to  him  ;  but  they 
should  be  daggers.  Then,  after  staring 
with  the  face  of  a  thundercloud  at  the  grand- 
est and  gravest  functionary  in  the  realm,  he 
added,  in  a  tone  which  Kemble  never  could 
have  equalled, "  Judge  Felix  trembles  1  He 
shall  hear  from  me  some  other  day,"  and 
then  sat  down  I  People  gathered  a  notion, 
from  his  peculiar  manner,  that  Chatham's 
head  also  was  touched  with  the  gout;  "  men 
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Blood  abeigb,  and  ca'd  him  mad."  Those 
who  shrink  from  allowing  him  the  verve  and 
vituperative  spirit  of  Junias,  mast  be  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  intellect  and  passions 
that  went  to  constitute  the  man.  Some  ar- 
gue that  Chatham  was  too  old  and  feeble  for 
the  bitter  vivacity  of  Junius;  but  age  can 
hardly  wither  some  minds.  Lord  Brougham 
is  an  older  man  than  the  Junian  Chatham, 
and  the  agile  vigor  of  his  mind  has  very 
lately  appeared  to  be  as  great  as  ever  it  was. 
In  1770,  "Nerva,"  writing  to  Lord  Chat- 
ham, in  the  Public  Advertiser,  speaks  of  the 
"presumption,  insolence,  absurdity,  mean- 
ness, folly,  ignorance,  And  rancor '  of  his 
lordship's  conduct  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
All  this  b,  doubtless,  exaggeration;  but 
there  must  have  been  somethin&r  in  Chat- 
ham's words  and  demeanor  to  which  ''Ner- 
vals" language,  in  his  own  opinion,  was  not 
wholly  inapplicable  ;  and  we  can  easily  sup- 
pose that  some  of  the  old  Pitt  characteristics 
had  again  exhibited  themselves.  Chatham 
was  now  sixty-two  years  of  age. '  But 
"  Nerva'^  further  meets  the  doubts  of  those 
who  believe  the  Earl  was  a  broken-down  old 
man  at  that  time.  He  0^^*^yo\x  possess, 
with  the  cold  heart  of  age,  the  hot  brain  ofra$h 
and  intemperate  youth"  Lord  ChestejJdd 
gives  us  a  few  more  Junian  features :  t'  Cord 
Chatham,"  h^jave,  **  was  haughty, 
ouB,  impatient  ofccontradiction,  and 
ing.  He  had  manner  and  addrei^^DC  one 
might  discern  through  them  t«^^eat  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  superior  talents. 
His  eloquence  was  of  eoery  kind  ;  his  invec- 
tive terrible,  and  uttered  with  such  energy  of 
diction  and  such  dignity  of  countenance, 
that  he  intimidated  those  most  willing  and 
best  able  to  encounter  him."  It  is  in  such 
an  original,  energetic,  passionnte  man  as  this, 
alone,  that  we  can  expect  to  find  the  identity 
of  the  daring  Junius.  To  no  feebler  or 
tamer  order  of  intellect  can  that  anonymous 
assaulter  ever  be  traced.  And  this  conside- 
ration should  be  the  guide  of  all  our  in- 
quiries. 

Following  the  fate  of  the  tnoeaie  Ministry, 
we  may  the  more  clearly  perceive  how  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  Chatham  converts  him- 
self into  Junius.  It  was  scarcely  framed, 
when  the  Earl  went  away  to  Bath,  to  drink 
the  waters  for  the  gout  that  just  then  seized 
him,  as  if  it  were  Tory,  too,  and  tormented 
him  on  principle.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1766,  Lord  Chesterfield,  writing  from  Bath, 
says  of  him,  "  Mr.  Pitt  keeps  his  bed  here 
with  a  real  gout,  and  not  a  political  one,  ae 
ie  often  9u$peeted"    This  suspicion  was  very 


often  a  true  one.  About  a  year  subaequently, 
Chesterfield  wrote  from  the  same  place : — 
*'  Lord  Chatham's  physician  had  very  ignor- 
antly  checked. a  coming  fit  of  the  gout,  and 
scattered  it  over  his  body,  and  it  fell  particu- 
larly on  his  nerves,  so  that  he  continues 
exceedingly  vaporish.  He  would  neither  see 
nor  speak  to  anybody  while  he  was  here  ; 
for  the  laat  eight  months  he  has  been  abso- 
lutely invisible  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 
He  would  receive  no  friend,  nor  so  much  aa 
open  any  packet  about  business."  Ei^ht 
months  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  Junius 
printed  his  first  letter,  signed  "Poplicola ;"  af- 
ter which  followed,  in  all  the  modes  of  hostili- 
ty— sarcastic,  vehement,  or  comic — a  series  of 
attacks  on  the  heterogeneous  ministry  which 
Chatham's  strange  absence  had  left  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  complaining  with  its  several  voieea 
of  his  want  of  participation.  In  the  begin* 
ning  of  1767,  Ix>rd  Charlemont,  writing  from 
London,  says — '*  Lord  Chatham  is  still  minis- 
ter ;  but  how  long  he  may  continue  so  is  a 
problem  that  would  pose  the  deepest  politi- 
cian. The  opposition  grows  more  and  more 
violent,  and  seems  to  gain  prround ;  his  ill- 
health  as  yet  prevents  his  doing  any  business. 
The  ministry  is  divided  into  as  many  parties 
as  there  are  men  in  it."  In  another  letter 
he  says,  that  no  member  of  the  opposition 
speal»  without  abusing  Lord  Chatham,  and 
none  of  the  Earl's  friends  take  his  part.  *'  Is 
it  possible,'^  he  exclaims,  "  such  a  man  can 
be  friendless  ?"  The  silence  of  his  nominal  ^ 
friends  just  then  is  not  so  difficult  to  be. 
accounted  for.  They  felt  his  opinion  of  them, 
and  his  conviction  that  he  could  do  no  good 
with  them.  His  reserved  and  splenetic  na- 
ture was  very  unfit,  at  any  time,  to  make  for 
him  strong  personal  friends.  Now  he  had 
none.  He  was  in  the  predicament  of  Byron's 
"  scorpion  girt  by  fire."  It  repented  Chat- 
ham that  he  had  made  the  Ministry,  and  we 
hold  that,  in  his  exasperated  A>litude,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  tb««t^kof  destroying  it — 
just  as  a  master  of  a  house,  with  original 
ideas,  may  be  found  to  p|iH  down  his  own 
tenement  in  a  rage,  if  evil  occupants  make  it 
intolerable.  On  his  way  up  to  London,  the 
violence  of  Chatham's  disorder  obliged  him 
to  stay  for  some  tim6  at  Hampstead,  to  which  * 
pllace  the  King  sent  every  day  to  inquire  * 
after  his  health.  The  Ministry  was  now  fafl- 
ing  to  pieces,  and  his  Majesty  fearing  some 
dead -lock  in  the  government,  wrote  the  Earl 
a  letter,  asking  his  advice  about  further 
changes  in  it*  WhdVehpon  th^  tormented 
statesman  sent4)ack  a  verbal  message,  to  say 
that  the  King  need  expect  no  further  advice 
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or  asBistaoee  from  faim»  such  was  the  misera- 
ble state  of  his  health.  In  January,  116B, 
Lord  Chesterfield  says — "  Lord  Chatham  is 
at  his  re-purchased  house  at  Hayes,  but  sees 
no  mortal.  Some  say  he  has  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  which  would  probably  do  him  good ; 
many  think  his  worst  complaint  is  the  head, 
^hich,  I  €un  afraid,  is  too  true** 

Chatham  was  now  baffled  and  powerless, 
and  must  have  felt  the  growing  strength 
of  Toryism,  and  the  sinking  of  the  Whig 
cause.  Both  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  jodds  were  irresbtibly  against  him ; 
while  the  coolness  of  his  friends,  and  the  heat 
of  his  enemies,  rendered  his  discomfiture  the 
more  galling  and  complete.  But  his  resour- 
ces were  not  yet  exhausted.  He  had  still 
left  one  more  battle  to  bring  up.  He  was  a 
strategoa,  in  the  old  sense  in  which  Pericles, 
Themistocles,  Agis,  and  Napoleon  were  such. 
He  had  the  power  and  genius  to  direct  the 
armaments  of  the  nation  as  well  as  to  sway 
its  councils — 

"  Chatham,  the  state's  whole  thunder  bom  to  wield, 
And  sbalKe  alike  the  senate  and  the  fisld." 

He  could  do  more.  If,  with  one  hand  he 
could  smite  the  house  of  Bourbon,  he  could 
with  the  other  wield  the  democracy  of  En- 
gland. He  now  betook  himself  to  the  latter 
resource.  He  resolved  to  make  an  appeal 
once  more  to  the  English  people,  such  as 
they  would  not  willingly  let  die.  Beaten 
from  the  holds  of  government,  he  fell  back 
upon  the  masses,  with  whom  he  was  always 
a  favorite  for  his  highly  popular  opinions. 
The  House  of  Lords  was  not  the  Agora  from 
which  he  could  address  his  oi  polloi.  It  was 
a  secret  conclave,  in  a  great  measure ;  and 
to  publish  its  debates  was  legally  punishable. 
William  Pitt  linked  elsewhere  for  his  pou 
sto,  and  he  founcLit  in  the  public  press.  In- 
deed, it  is  nq^Junprobable  that  Chatham  had 
availed  himself  of  the  anonymous  aid  of 
public  letters  long  be'fore  those  of  Junius  had 
come  forth  to  the, world.  It  is  also  not  im- 
probable, that  the  idea  of  making  use  of  such 
a  regular  system  of  political  warfare,  was 
working  for  a  long  time  in  his  brain  before 
.1767.  In  1757,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  pub- 
Ibbed  a  pamphlet,  in  which  the  characters 
of  Pitt  and  Junius  were  outlined  in  what  we 
should  call  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  if  we  did  not 
suspect  it  came  from  an  intimate*knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  or  was  inspired  by  foregone 
conclusion.  At  that  time  Pitt  was  about  to 
take  the  reins  of  his  glorious  Ministry.  After 
speaking  of  the  general  corruption  of  society 


and  the  deterioation  of  the  national  interests* 
Dr.  Brown  goes  on : — "  Necessity  must,  in 
such  a  case,  be  the  parent  of  reformation. 
Effeminacy,  rapacity,  and  faction  will  be 
then  ready  to  resign  the  reins  they  would 
now  usurp ;  virtue  may  rise  on  the  ruins  of 
corruption,  and  a  despairing  nation  may  yet 
be  saved  by  the  wisdom,  the  integrity,  and 
unshaken  courage  of  some  great  minister.** 
The  writer,  of  course,  alluded  to  Pitt.  When 
he  proceeds  and  writes  the  following,  we 
cannot  but  feel  as  if  some  unexpected  light 
were  coming  upon  us.  Dr.  Brown  must 
have  known  the  "  great  minister*'  well,  and 
known  all  the  sides  of  his  mind — known  that 
he  could  be  as  powerful  with  the  pen  as  in  the 
tribune.  He  says : — "  There  is  another  char- 
acter, I  mean  the  political  writer.  He  would 
choose  an  untrodden  path  of  politics,  whers 
no  party  man  ever  dared  to  enter.  The  un- 
disguised freedom  and  boldness  of  his  pen 
would  please  the  brave,  astonish  the  weak, 
and  confound  the  guilty.  He  would  be  called 
arrogant  by  those  who  call  everything  arro- 

§ance  that  is  not  servility.  As  he  would  be 
efamed  by  the  dissolute  sreat  without  cause, 
so  he  would  be  applauded  by  an  honest  peo- 
ple beyond  his  deservings.'  That  is  either 
a  wonderful  propftecy,  or  a  knowledge  of  facts 
an<t  tendencies.  It  is  most  likely  the  latter. 
So  that  we  have  Pitt  and  Junius  brought  to- 
gether by  a  very  striking  piece  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence. 

Lord  6hatham  was  now  resolved  to  main- 
tain ^he  cause  of  constitutional  liberty,  after 
a  new  mode,  which  would  also  give  him  the 
cherished  opportunity  of  wreaking  his  per- 
sonul  revenges.  His  main  object  of  assault 
was  the  power  of  the  Crown,  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  "Mcemon,"  in  the  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  "  revived  the  doctrine  of  dispensing 
power,  state  necessity,  arcana  of  government, 
and  all  that  machinery  of  exploded  preroga- 
tive which  it  had  cost  our  ancestors  so  much 
toil,  and  treasure,*. and  blood,  to  break  to 
pieces."  The  undertaking  was  a  great  one, 
and  required  all  the  malevolence  of  William 
Pitt's  general  chtfyacter,  aggravated  by  his 
individual  causes  of  hatred  and  indignation, 
to  carry  out  ^uably  and  effectively.  It  re- 
quired, at  .the  same  l\n^,  a  caution  only 
e*qual  to  the  daring  of  it.  Th/s  mode  of  con- 
troversy he  meditated  was  such  as  he  would 
not  have  identified  with  his  character  and 
lame ;  and  he  resolved  it  should  be  guard- 
edly anonymous.  This  was  an  indispensable 
premise  in  the  business ;  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  attainted  or  assassinated  in  a 
week.    Having  taken  his  resolution,  he  pre* 
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pared  his  precautions ;  and  we  find  them  of 
a  piece  wiih  bis  determination.  He  knew  he 
might  conceal  his  name,  and  compromise 
some  of  his  opinions  to  an  unimportant  ex- 
tent ;  hut  he  could  not  conceal  his  style  with- 
out crippling  those  free  powers  of  mind  on 
which  he  should  depend  for  his  effect.  To 
meet  this  difficulty,  and  mislead  all  suspicion 
m  limine,  he  had,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
suffering  from  the  gout  or  not,  kept  all  the 
world  at  a  distance,  and  encouraged  reports 
that  he  was  a  moody,  feeble,  incapable  old 
man,  moping  about  on  crutches,  and  suffer- 
ing from  a  disordered  brain.  In  the  next 
place,  he  made  the  first  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  signed  "  Poplicola,'*  an  attack  upon 
Lord  Chatham,  couched  inferentially  and  in 
a  curious  conditional  phraseology.  Under 
such  circumstances,  suspicion  was  effectually 
warded  off  from  the  Earl.  Though  some 
may  have  considered  the  hand,  the  style, 
like  Esau's,  certainly  the  voice,  the  utter- 
ance seemed  that  of  some  Tory  Jacob  enter- 
taining a  strong  enmity  against  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal.  Public  curiosity  was  thus  dexterously 
led  astray ;  and  the  grim  Earl,  goaded  by 
revenge,  ambition,  and  the  gout,  was  left  un- 
suspected and  unmolested  in  his  retreat,  to 
weave  his  web  and  fiing  out  his  lines,  like  a 
powerful  Whig  spider,  waging  war  with  all 
the  Tory  Beelzebubs  of  the  land. 

In  all  the  main  courses  of  politics,  adopted 
and  followed  by  Junius,  he  was  one  with 
Lord  Chatham.  They  thought  aliktf  on  eve- 
rything great  and  essential.  Junius  was  a 
Whig,  and  he  addressed  himself,  of  set  pur- 
pose, to  the  popular  ideas  of  the  English  na- 
tion. That  such  a  writer  should  begin  by 
striking  at  ^e  most  glorious  and  venerable 
Whig  in  the  kingdom,  one  whom  the  democra- 
cy most  delighted  to  honor,  is  a  fact  strongly 
suggestive  of  our  suspicions.  It  would  be  such 
in  any  case.  But  here,  where  we  are  to  guard 
against  seemings,  and  look  for  ambages  at 
every  step,  it  appears  to  present  a  very  strong 
"  evidence  of  design."  It  adds  vastly  to  the 
weight  of  the  testimony  in  this  case,  though 
some  literal  people  interpret  it  the  other 
way  —  swallow,  with  innocent  consciences, 
this  first  demonstration  of  the  boost  cunning 
strategist  in  all  literature ! 

If  we  closely  consider  the  letters  denounc- 
ing Lord  Chatham,  we  shall  suspect  the  in- 
vective to  be  hollow ;  from  its  exaggerated  .^ 
tone,  in  the  first  instance,  and  next,  from  the  ^ 
fact  that  after  a  few  epistles,  it  dies  away 
into  meaningless  and  sidelong  allusions  to 
"  crutches,"  and  "  lunatics,"  and  "  the  mise- 
rable understrappers  of   Lord    Chatham." 


After  which  the  way  is  clear  for  the  formi- 
dable, real  purpose  of  the  Letters.  In  the 
first  letter,  ''Poplicola,"  without  ever  men- 
tioning Chatham,  says,  "But  if,  instead 
of  a  man  of  common  mixed  character," 
&o„  **  a  nation  had  confided  in  a  man  purely 
and  perfectly  bad,"  Again,  "As  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  constitution  would  be  his  great 
object,"  &c.  The  suspension  of  the  law  by 
proclamation  is  also  denounced.  Likewise 
that  "  masterpiece  of  treachery,''  fomenting 
discord  between  England  and  her  colonies, 
"  that  both  may  become  a  prey  to  his  own 
dark  m€u:hinations  /"  The  writer  well  knew 
that  all  this  would  only  have  the  force  of 
Priam's  javelin  on  the  buckler  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  people  would  not  credit  a  word  of  it. 
They  Knew  Chatham  was  alwaya  the  cham" 
pion  of  the  constitution,  and  that  the  proclama- 
tion was  issued  by  him  and  Lord  Camden,  to 
prevent,  for  a  little  time,  the  exportation  of 
provisions  from  the  kingdom  in  a  period  of 
great  scarcity.  In  the  same  letter,  Camden, 
the  most  constitutional  lawyer  in  England, 
and  Chatham's  closest  friend,  is  callea  "  an 
apostate  lawyer,"  for  his  share  in  the  busi- 
ness. In  his  next  letter,  "  Poplicola"  allows 
that  the  "  suspension"  was  necessary  ;  but 
that,  because  these  noblemen  did  not  suf- 
ficiently impress  or  allow  the  actual  illegality 
of  the  thing,  they  deserved  detestation,  con- 
tempt, and  the  gibbet,  as  there  was  no  Tar- 
peian  rock  to  throw  them  from !  Such  as- 
saults, for  such  causes,  are  preposterous — 
unimaginable,  in  fact,  except  on  the  hypothe- 
sis here  put  forward.  However,  it  is  curious 
to  remark  how  the  enmity  of  thejletter- writer 
against  Chatham  dies  away  by  degrees.  He 
wonders,  in  tho  third  letter,  the  Earl's  "  spirit 
and  understanding"  would  permit  him  to  hold 
office  under  "  a  pernicious  X^ourt  minion" 
(Bute).  He  says,  a  pension  and  a  title  were 
considered  by  the  rest  of  the  world  "  beneath 
Chatham's  acceptance;"  though  he  would 
have  hanged  him  for  a  traitor  in  the  preceding 
epistle !  "  But,"  says  Anti-Sejanus,  "  to  be- 
come the  stalking  horse  of  a  stallion  !"  and  so 
forth.  The  coarse  and  bloody  ferocity  of  this 
blow  at  the  Princess  Dowager's  favorite,shows 
the  true  aim  and  animus  o(  the  writer.  Chatr 
ham  or  Camden  is  only  made  use  of  to  pre- ' 
pare  the  way  for  his  operations  against  the 
Court  and  the  Tories.  There  is  one  little  cir- 
cumstance which  strikes  us  a  good  deal.  One 
of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters  called  forth  W. 
D.  (Sir  William  Draper)  in  defence  of  Lord 
Chatham.  But "  Poplicola"  was  so  little  in- 
terested in  that  Earl,  that  he  did  not  even 
recollect  the  initials  of  the  man  who  wrote 
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for  him.  He  alluded,  in  hie  next  letter,  to  the 
defender  as  C.  D. ;  he  knew  or  cared  so  yery 
little  abont  the  man  or  his  initials  I  In  every 
one  of  his  projects,  Chatham  was  accustomed 
to  look  to  the  accessories  as  well  as  to  the 
prominent  parts  of  it.  There  seems  to  be  a 
consummate  cunning  in  that  little  trait  we 
have  quoted. 

He  was  still  Privy  Seal,  but  towards  the 
close  of  1768  the  office  having  been  put  in 
commission,  in  consequence  of  his  absence 
(one  of  the  Miscellaneous  Letters  satirizes 
the  three  commissioners),  he  sent  it  back,  by 
Lord  Camden,  to  the  man  who,  he  subse- 

Suently  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had 
uped  him.  Three  days  afterwards,  a  letter 
Ted  *'  Atticus,"  satirized  the  King's  cabinet 
round,  with  the  exception  of  Camden. 
When  "  Atticus"  comes  to  Chatham  (whose 
resignation  was  not  yet  announced,)  he  stops 
short  with  a  Quoa  ego — "  Of  Chatham  I  had 
much  to  say,  but  it  were  inhuman  to  perse- 
cute when  Providence  has  marked  out  the 
example  to  mankind  !"  Implying,  of  course, 
that  his  Lordship  was  come  to  ^  a  helpless 
old  driveller,  incapable  of  doing  anything,  and 
not  worth  talking  about  1 

Almon's  **  Anecdote's  of  Chatham"  show 
a  vast  number  of  passaffes  in  his  lordship's 
speeches  curiously  similar  to  others  occur- 
ring in  Junius.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  '*  Junius 
Identified,"  has  rather  violently  wrested  this 
similarity  to  his  own  purpose,  in  arguing  for 
Sir  Philip  Francis.  It  is  far  easier  to  adduce 
it,  according  to  its  natural  bias,  in  support  of 
our  hypothesis.  Not  being  able  to  presume 
on  space  sufficient  to  quote  these  passages, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  Taylor's  book,  if  he 
cannot  find  time  to  make  the  comparison  for 
himself.  The  speeches  spoken  by  Chatham 
in  the  Lords,  and  thd  letters  written  by 
Junius,  will  afford  in  sentiment,  figure  of 
speech,  or  peculiarity  of  phrase,  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  the  identity  of  the  utterer 
and  the  writer. '  We  cannot  believe  that  Sir 
Philip  Francis,  reporting  his  lordship's 
speeches,  either  plagiarized  from  them,  or 
ffave  his  own  form  and  coloring  to  the  orator's 
ideas.  As  we  have  already  stated,  there[is  no 
mark  of  an  understrapper's  pen  upon  these 
beautiful  and  formidable  sjiecimens  of  litera- 
ture. The  writer  was  certainly  a  man  who 
performed  a  remarkable  part  on  the  stage  of 
the  time — who  had  an  intimate  and  personal 
interest  in  the  object  of  the  letters,  who  had 
confronted,  upon  equal  or  superior  terms, 
the  distingpiished  men  whom  he  vituperated. 
His  elegant  and  polished  style,  magisterial 
one»  and  general  intrepidity  of  speech,  show 


him  to  have  been  as  lofty  in  station  as  in  in* 
tellect — an  aristocrat  of  the  noblest  style. 
At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  letters 
of  Junius,  such  seems  to  have  been  the  opin- 
ion of  the  shrewdest  judges.  Home  Tooke, 
in  his  reply  to  Junius,  July,  1771,  says — 
"  The  darkness  in  which  Junius  thinks  him- 
self shrouded  has  not  concealed  him.  Be- 
cause Lord  Chatham  has  been  ill-treated  by 
the  King,  and  treacherously  betrayed  by  the 
Duke  of  Orafton,  the  latter  is  to  be  the 
pillow  on  which  Junius  will  rest  all  his  re- 
sentments, and  the  public  are  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  Government  from  mere  motives 
of  hostility  lo  the  Sovereign."  It  was  in  re- 
ply to  this  dangerous  thrust  that  Junius  in- 
troduced his  carious  eulogy  on  Lord  Chat- 
ham, in  his  fifty- fourth  letter.  It  is,  like 
the  invective  of  "Poplicola,"  compuhary. 
He  praises  Chatham,  to  mislead  those  who 
may  suspect  him  to  be  the  Earl  himself,  and 
who  would  naturally  suppose,  that  in  such  a 
case,  he  would  not  venture  to  speak  of  his 
lordship  in  eulogy. 

Wilkes  seems  to  look  to  Junius,  as  to  some 
grave,  powerful,  and  dignified  being.  The 
little  souinting  scoffer,  who  girded  at  every- 
thing else — who  was  cultor  Deorum  parcvs 
et  infrequens — almost  falls  down  and  wor- 
ships the  veiled  eidolon.  He  says,  in  1771, 
in  reply  to  Junius:  "I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
dulge in  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  finding 
out  the  most  important  secret  of  our  time — 
the  author  of  Junius.  I  will  not  attempt, 
with  profane  hands,  to  tear  the  veil  of  the 
sanctuary.  I  am  disposed,  with  the  iohab* 
itants  of  Attica  (Wilkes's  grandiloquence  for 
AthenianM),  to  erect  an  altar  to  the  unknown 
god  of  our  political  idolatry,  and  will  be 
content  to  worship  him  in  clouds  and  dark- 
ness." And  again :  '<  I  did  not  go  to 
Woodfall  to  pry  into  a  secret  I  had  no  right 
to  know.  The  letter  itself  bore  the  stamp 
of  Jove."  This  could  scarcely  be  the  stamp 
of  the  "good  Juvenal,"  Francis,  or  the 
threadbare  Macleane.  See  also  the  manner 
in  which  Woodfall  receives  the  commands 
of  his  shadowy  correspondent,  and  how  he 
reverences  him  I  He  buys  a  franchise,  and 
humbly  begs  that  the  shadow  of  a  name  will 
tell  him  how  to  vote.  Woodfall  certainly 
knew  who  Junius  was:  George  Grenville 
also  knew  it,  and  Sir  Philip  Francis.  Burke 
undoubtedly  suspected  it,  and,  if  put  to  the 
test,  would  have  pronounced  the  nght  name. 
His  very  figurative  and  fliffhty  speech  on  the 
subject  of  Junius,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
shows  that  he  did  not  think  himself  speaking 
of  any  private  secretary,  Franciscan  or  other- 
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wise.  The  wild  boar,  or  the  bird,  was  not, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  sought  for  among  the 
"small  deer"  of  the  politbal  world.  Having 
finished  the  boar,  the  orator  comes  to  the 
bird:  "While  I  expected,  in  his  daring 
flight,  his  final  ruin  and  fall,  behold  him 
rismg  still  higher,  and  coming  down,  souse, 
upon  both  Houses  of  Parliament !  Yes,  he 
did  make  you  his  prey,  and  you  still  bleed 
from  the  wounds  of  his  talons.  In  short, 
after  carrying  our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces, 
and  dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  laid  you 
prostrate.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  are 
but  the  sport  ofhis  fury !"  Not  the  fury  of 
young  Philip  Francis,  certainly  !  The  idea 
of  cause  and  effect,  in  connexion  with  Aim, 
would  be  as  incongruous  as  that  implied  by 
Horace  {ad  Pisones) — 

"  Humane  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
J  angers  si  velit." 

The  shrewd  men  we  have  quoted  (not  inclu- 
ding Flaccus)  certainly  looked  for  Junius 
among  the  most  potent  and  lordly  spirits  of 
the  day.  And  it  was  after  no  long  criticism 
of  handwriting,  idiom,  form  of  words,  dashes 
above  and  below  C,  and  such-like,  that  they 
reached  their  conclusion. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Junius  must  have 
been  in  the  War-Office.  But  Chatham,  who 
knew  all  the  departments  of  State,  who  had 
also  been  a  soldier,  and,  in  his  palmy  days, 
the  director  of  armaments  in  their  magnitude 
and  minutia,  knew  the  War-Office  as  well 
as  his  own  house.  His  great  interest  in  the 
business  of  it  is  particularly  accounted  for 
by  the  dismissal  of  his  friend,  General  Am- 
herst, from  his  Government  of  Virginia.  The 
"  bloody"  Barrington,  for  whom  Legge  was 
dismissed,  was  Secretary  at  War ;  and  the 
blows  he  would  feel  most  would  reach  him 
through  his  office.  Chatham,  who  assailed 
the  Ministry  "  along  their  whole  line,"  found 
the  War-Office  a  convenient  and  vulnerable 
point,  and  aimed  many  of  his  strokes  there. 
Again,  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  great 
Sari  would  scarcely  pay  such  attention  as 
Junius  has  paid,  to  the  party  business  of  the 
city  of  London ;  but  Pitt  was  always  proud 
of  the  support  of  the  city,  and  conscious  of 
the  value  of  the  Livery  to  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  1770,  Chatham  said:  "When  I  men- 
tioned the  Livery  of  London,  I  thought  I 
saw  a  sneer  on  same  faces ;  but  let  me  tell 
you,  my  lords,  though  I  have  the  honor  to 
sit  in  this  house  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  coin- 
ciding with  these  honest  citizens  in  opinion, 
I  am  proud  of  the  honor  of  associating  my 


name  with  theirs ;  and  let  me  tell  the  noblest 
of  you  all,  it  would  be  an  honor  to  you. 
The  Livery  of  London  was  respectable  long 
before  the  Reformation.  The  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  was  a  principal  among  the  twenty- 
five  barons  who  received  Magna  Charta  from 
King  John  ;  and  they  have  ever  since  been 
considered  to  have  a  principal  weight  in  all 
the  affairs  of  government."  Lord  Chatham 
was  deeply  interested  in  such  an  excellent 
friend  and  ally  as  the  city  of  London  often 
proved  itself  to  be,  and  may  again. 

Respecting  the  treatment  of  America,  it 
would  seem  that  the  opinions  of  Junius  and 
Chatham  differed ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  state 
the  sentiments  of  either  of  them  on  the 
matter.  Junius  (Poplicola)  blames  Chatham 
for  encouraging  the  colonists;  yet,  in  the 
first  of  the  Junian  series,  he  says  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  should  have  been  '*  buried  in 
oblivion."  Again,  in  1771,  he  considers  the 
right  of  the  British  legislature  to  tax  the 
colonies  as  merely  speculative.  Chatham 
seems  vacillating  too ;  he  agreed  with  George 
Grenville  in  the  attempt  to  tax  the  Americana 
— ^if  they  would  permit  it ;  seeing  they  would 
not,  he  was  afterwards  against  it.  Then  he 
rejoiced  that  America  had  resisted;  and 
perished  in  an  effort  to  hinder  her  independ- 
ence! Junius  and  Chatham  are  found  to 
agree  on  this  question,  quite  as  often  as  they 
seem  to  differ. 

Chatham's  dislike  of  Grafton,  Bedford, 
Mans6eld,  and  the  rest,  was  countenanced 
by  many  causes.  Grafton,  from  being  an 
adherent  and  parasite  of  the  Earl,  had  de- 
serted him,  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy— 
the  Court  party.  Such  insolent  ingratitude 
the  Earl  never  pardoned.  Grafton  was  the 
man  whose  defection  most  injured  the  cause 
of  the  Whigs.  If  he'had  remained  faithful, 
observes  Mr.  Almon,  and  scorned  an  alliance 
with  the  Bedfords  and  the  King's  friends — 
the  Grenvilleites,  Newcastle,  and  Rocking- 
ham Whigs  would  have  carried  all  before 
them.  Fearfully  did  Grafton  expiate  this 
sin  against  Lord  Chatham,  as  Junius  attests. 
The  Earl's  dislike  of  the  King  was  no  secret. 
George  hated  William  Pitt  as  heartily  as  his 
father  did  before  him.  Chatham  declared 
in  parlisment  that  the  King  had  duped  him ; 
and  Wilkes  says  to  Junius,  "  Lord  Chatham 
told  me,  the  King  was  the  falsest  hypocrite 
in  Europe."  The  letter  to  the  King  speaks 
out  the  very  soul  of  the  Whig  Earl.  The 
latter  hated  Mansfield,  with  a  hatred  which 
began  in  their  youth,  and  only  increased 
with  their  years.  The  estate  left  by  Sir 
William  Pynsent  to  Mr.  Pitt  was  litigated ; 
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and  Mansfield  decided  in  favor  of  the  Pjn- 
sent  family,  who  claimed  it.  His  judgment 
was  reversed,  however — provinf^  that  the 
Chief  Jadge  leant  more  against  Pitt  than  to 
the  claims  of  justice  in  the  matter.  The 
causes  springing  from  their  different  politics 
were  strong  enough  to  account  for  their  hos- 
tility ;  but,  perhaps,  afier  all — such  is  human 
nature — this  personal  business  of  the  prop- 
erty would  file  Chatham's  mind  for  Mansfield 
as  sharply  as  the  highest  constitutional 
motive.  The  last  words  of  Junius — the  last 
lingering  look  of  patriotic  menace  is  directed 
against  Lord  Mansfield.  He  has  "dragged 
him  to  the  altar,"  and  majestically  leaves 
Camden  to  put  the  knife  into  him. 

The  perfect  secrecy  with  which  the  con- 
veyancing part  of  this  anonymous  business 
was  carried  on,  and  which  has  covered  the 
authorship  till  now,  is  surprising.  Junius 
says  he  did  his  business  alone,  and  alone  held 
his  secret.  But  the  feminine  character  of 
the  handwriting,  differing  in  the  letter  to  the 
King  from  that  of  the  others,  shows  he  must 
have  had  assistance.  No  one,  single-handed, 
could  have  carried  on  such  a  correspondence, 
for  such  a  period.  The  privity  of  another 
person  or  two  would  have  perilled  the  secret 
— would,  at  least,  have  destroyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  writer  in  his  own  mcognito,  and 
thus  impaired  the  will  to  continue  the  letters 
for  any  length  of  time,  except  in  some  very 
peculiar  instance  ;  and  such  an  instance  was 
the  case  before  us.  Lady  Chatham,  sister 
of  Richard  Earl  Temple,  was  a  woman  of 
strong  understanding  and  fine  accomplish- 
ments. She  wrote  with  great  ease  and 
spirit,  and  was  the  Earl's  amanuensis,  when- 
ever the  gout  kept  him  in  bed,  swaddled  in 
flannels,  or  otherwise  incapacitated  him  from 
taking  a  pen  in  his  hand.  Aided  by  such  a 
wife,  the  secret  writer  could  work  in  safety, 
and  the  chances  of  detection  would  be  almost 
entirely  done  away  with.  Her  ladyship's 
hand — which,  of  course,  she  would  try  to 
disguise  as  much  as  possible — would  not  run 
a  very  great  risk  of  recognition.  All  that 
Wilkes  and  his  friend  could  make  o^it  of  it 
was,  that  it  was  the  hand  used  by  ladies  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century ;  and  the  former 
said  it  strongly  resembled  the  writing,  on  a 
card  of  invitation,  which  he  bad  had  from 
the  Countess  Temple,  mother  of  Lady  Chat- 
hatn, 

Junius's  knowledge  of  what  passed  in 
Court  circles,  in  the  penetralia  of  the  Palace, 
was  calculated  to  excite  a  good  deal  of  aston- 
ishment. But  our  hypothesis  removes  all 
wonder  from  the  matter.    Lord  Chatham's 
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sister,  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt,  was  keeper  of  the 
Privy  Purse  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales,  mother  of  George  III.,  and  the  wo- 
man, of  all  her  sex,  whom  Junius  hated 
most.  Mrs.  Pitt,  a  spinster,  passed  her  life 
in  the  very  atmosphere  of  courtly  gossip,  and 
was  in  the  way  of  knowing  all  the  secrets  of 
royalty.  She  resembled  her  brother,  and 
was  of  a  certain  voluble  and  masculine  spirit, 
yet  not  without  a  fascination  of  manner  that 
made  her  society  greaUy  sought  after ;  and 
her  reunions  were  attended  by  the  wittiest 
and  most  fashionable  people  of  the  day. 
Bolingbroke  used  to  call  her  dieinity  Pitt,  in 
her  earlier  years.  We  now  see  the  source  of 
Junius's  curious  information  (concerning  the 
Palace^  conveyed  in  his  notes  to  Woodfall. 
He  tells  the  latter  how  the  King  takes  cor- 
dials when  his  mind  is  upset  by  any  cantre- 
temps,  and  lives  for  a  week  on  potatoes;  how 
"  our  gracious  Sovereign  is  as  callous  as  a 
stockfish  to  everything  but  the  reproach  of 
cowardice ;  that  alone  is  able  to  set  the  hu- 
mors afloat;  after  that,  he  won't  eat  meat 
for  a  week;"  how  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
scolded  the  King  in  his  closet,  and  left  him 
in  convulsions;  how  Garrick  had  told  Mr. 
Ramus,  the  King's  page,  that  Junius  would 
write  no  more ;  how  the  Princess  Dowager 
"  suckled  toads  from  morning  till  night,"  for 
the  cure  of  a  cancer  in  the  breast,  of  which 
she  ultimately  died.  That  last  piece  of  in- 
formation could  only  come  through  a  wo- 
man. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surpri- 
sing that  Junius  should  keep  himself  con- 
cealed with  the  utmost  exertion  of  will  and 
means.  He  speaks  truly  when  he  declares 
that,  if  discovered,  he  should  not  survive 
three  days — that  he  would  be  attainted  by 
bill.  How  strange  the  idea  that  Junius  had 
been  in  the  King^  cabinet,  and,  by  proxy,  in 
the  King's  palace !  And  yet,  we  think  it  a 
4rue  one.  It  explains  at  once  the  terror  of 
such  an  intrepid  being  in  the  prospect  of  de- 
tection. Nothing  could  make  such  dread  of 
discovery  reasonably  accountable,  but  the 
rank  and  position  of  Junius  and  his  family. 
In  a  private  secretary,  or  any  such  charac- 
ter, this  fear  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  that 
of  Dennis  the  critic,  who  retreated  hastily 
from  a  watering-place  lest  the  ships  of  the 
King  of  France  (on  whom  he  had  cast  some 
reflections  in  his  tragedy)  should  make  a  sud- 
den descent  on  the  coast,  and  carry  him  off  1 
The  celebrity  attending  the  discovery  would 
more  than  compensate  any  of  the  Lloyds, 
Dyers,  or  Francises  for  the  danger  of  it. 
But  it  would  be  different  in  Chatham's  case. 
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A  cry  of  aristocratic  execration  would  assail 
the  peer  and  privy  councillor,  his  sister,  the 
^ourtier,  and  all  his  family;  and  the  evil 
fame  of  his  anonymous  truculence  would  be 
likely  to  stick  for  eyer  to  his  name,  and  tar- 
nish the  honor  of  it.  As  for  the  renown  of 
the  literature,  it  could  not  weigh  against 
such  considerations ;  and  he  could  easily  af- 
ford to  forfeit  it. 

Francis  always  did  his  best  to  look  like 
Junius.  This  pretension  can  be  traced  in  a 
hundred  passages  of  Sir  Philip's  life,  sayings, 
and  writings.  In  1611,  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Regency,  written  very  much 
in  the  Junian  style.  The  motto  of  it  was  a 
part  of  one  of  Chatham's  speeches,  delivered 
in  1770: — "There  is  one  ambition  which  I 
will  renounce  but  with  my  life.  It  is  the 
ambition  of  delivering  to  my  posterity  those 
rights  of  freedom  which  I  have  received  from 
my  ancestors."  Francis  then  commences : — 
*'  After  the  noble  speaker  of  these  words,  no 
one  has  so  good  a  right  to  make  use  of  them 
as  I  have."  He  wishes  to  make  the  world 
suspect,  that,  as  the  Hntment  is  also  found 
in  Junius,  he  made  the  Earl,  whom  he  re- 
ported, a  present  of  it.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  understand  what  right  he  has  to  it. 
Elsewhere,  he  says  Lord  Chatham  made  a 
certain  assertion — or  it  is  recorded  for  him — 
hinting  that  the  reporter  may  have  put  into 
the  poor  orator's  mouth,  fine  things  the  lat- 
ter never  spoke!  Nobody,  who  peruses 
Francis  with  attention  all  over,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  his  indirect  meanings  and  dem- 
onstrations, tending  to  make  people  suspect 
him  for  Junius.  But  as  Lafontaine's  old  rat 
said  to  the  cat,  who  whitened  herself  with 
flour  for  a  purpose,  "  Rien  ne  te  sert  d'  etre 
farine,^'  so  people  may  have  said  to  Sir  Phi- 
lip, •'  It  is  of  no  use  to  make  yourself  Ju- 
nius." 

Mr.  Wade,  who  has  furnished  a  disserta- 
tion for  Bohn's  edition  of  Woodfall,  adopts 
Hr.  Taylor's  exploded  hypothesis.  Both 
are  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  prominence 
of  Lord  Chatham  in  the  business.  Taylor 
tries  to  get  rid  of  him  by  saying,  that  when 
Francis  reported  his  lordship^s  speeches,  he 
powdered  them  all  over  with  the  flowers  of 
thought  and  language  from  his  own  more  afflu- 
ent resources.  Mr.  Wade  makes  a  more  deter- 
mined efl'ort  to  push  that  stem  old  nobleman 
out  of  the  way.  He  says,  positively,  that 
Francis  (this  wonderful  Juvenal !)  made  some 
of  Chatham's  speeches — gave  the  faded  ora- 
tor a  new  coat  of  freshness  1  "  He  certainly 
composed  many  of  his  lordship's  speeches, ' 
•ays  Mr.  Wade.     In  a  copy  of  Belsham's 


History  of  Great  Britain,  Sir  Philip  Francb 
made  a  MS.  note : — "  I  wrote  this  speech  for 
Lord  Mansfield,  as  well  as  all  those  for  Lord 
Chatham,  on  the  Middlesex  election."  Wade 
proves  too  much  here — 

**He  o*erieaps  his  sell, 
And  falls  on  the  other  side." 

He  shows  that  Junius  furnished  Mansfield 
with  a  speech  1  He  says,  furthermore,  that 
Lords  Holland  and  Chatham,  the  Grenvilles, 
Mr.  Calcraft,  and  Doctor  Francis,  pere,  were 
the  sources  from  which  information  flowed  to 
the  "  Juvenal."  •'  A  body  of  intelligences, 
it  must  be  owned,"  he  adds,  "amply  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  letters  !"  But  that  is 
not  all.  The  strong  necessity  of  the  old  Earl 
is  upon  him,  and  he  next  says,  that  Chatham 
was  the  ally  of  Junius — a  fraction,  as  it  were, 
of  that  epistolary  Iron  Mask — not  the  whole 
of  him !  He  also  quotes  Justice  Hardinge, 
to  show  how  Junius  spoke  of  a  matter  known 
only  to  Chatham,  Temple,  and  Camden ;  and 
"  says  very  wisely,"  that  it  must  have  been 
Temple  who  went  and  told  it  to  the  able 
young  scribe — no  other  way  of  accounting 
for  it.  He  quotes  from  Campbell's  Lives  of 
the  Chancellors  a  very  inconsequent  letter 
from  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  She 
declares  Sir  Philip  never  said  he  was  Junius, 
even  to  her ;  and  yet,  she  goes  on  to  assume 
that  he  was,  by  saying  that  after  the  Junian 
letter  to  Sir  William  Draper,  a  new  and  pow- 
erf  lit  ally  came  to  Sir  Philip's  assistance; 
meaning  Lord  Chatham,  who  hampered  the 
poor  lady  just  as  much  as  he  has  done  the 
critics.  Wade  says  that  Sir  Philip  (Junius) 
submitted  some  of  his  letters  to  Chat- 
ham. The  declaration — "  I  am  the  sole  de- 
positary of  my  secret,"  is  thus  thrown  out  of 
the  window  very  summarily.  Lady  Francis 
thinks  her  husband  was  Junius,  because  he 
gave  her  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  letters  after 
their  marriage  (the  copy  in  vellum,  eh  ?)  and 
was  always  very  much  interested  in  them. 

Mr.  Wade  who,  like  a  moth,  singes  hb 
wings 'in  hovering  about  the  light,  admits 
that  to  restore  Chatham  to  power  was  the 
object  of  Junius,  who  would  write  no  more, 
seeing  that  the  Whig  cause  was  lost  when 
Lord  North  came  to  the  helm  of  affairs.  He 
further  says,  it  was  because  Francis  was 
known  to  be  Junius  that  he  got  his  lucrative 
Indian  post — that  the  King,  Lord  North,  and 
the  Government,  knew  the  secret  of  Junius 
from  his  own  confession  !  Poor  Lady  Fran- 
cis !  She  would  have  given  her  little  finger 
to  be  able  to  say  her  husband  had  told  her 
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he  was  the  immortal  Mask.  Bat  she  conid 
not  say  it.  Never  did  he  whisper  the  secret 
into  her  ear,  as  her  head  rested  on  his  pil- 
low, though  he  could  go  tell  it  to  the  King, 
to  Lord  North,  and  the  Government!  Mr. 
Wade  helieves,  that  though  the  Ministry 
gave.  Junius  £10,000  a-year  in  India,  it  was 
not  with  the  understahding  that  he  was  to 
write  no  more  against  the  Government.  Not 
at  all.  Francis  took  the  matter  as  his  due, 
merely,  and  did  not  promise  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Lord  Chatham's  powers  of  the  pen  were, 
according  to  Mr.  Wade,  very  feeble.  Though 
most  effective  in  oratory,  he  was  **  careless  in 
literary  composition,  inexact,  loose,  and  re- 
petitionary."  Great  orators  are,  and  have 
been,  in  the  habit  of  first  writing  down  their 

Kints,  illustrations,  and  pet  parts  of  speeches 
fore  speaking  them.  We  have  evidence 
enough  that  Pitt's  oratory  was  terse,  vigo- 
rous, and  highly  impressive.  He  who  spoke 
like  Pitt  could  hardly  write  loosely  or  inex- 
actly, seeing  that  a  man's  written  language 
is  usually  closer  and  more  correct  than  his 
speeches.  In  the  Chatham  Correspondence, 
recently  published  by  the  grandsons  of  the 
Earl,  there  is  visible  an  uneasy  feeling,  that 
the  founder  of  their  house  is  open  to  a  sua* 
picioQ  of  the  truth  in  this  matter,  and  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  put  young  Francis  bttween 
Lord  Chatham  and  the  conclusion.  Mr. 
Wade,  who  leans  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Correspondence,  tries  to  show  that,  because 
Francis  was  intimate  with  Calcraft  (Chat- 
ham's friend  and  retainer),  it  was  through 
this  last  that  Junius  communicated  with  his 
lordship,  and  got  intelligence  from  him.  As 
we  have  said,  Lord  Chatham  is  terribly  in 
the  way  of  all  the  Franciscans.  The  Earl's 
grandsons  and  bis  family  would  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  set  aside  any  sus- 
picions tending  in  the  direction  of  their  pro- 
genitor. A  couple  of  letters  appear  in  the 
Correspondence,  purporting  to  be  from  Ju- 
nius to  Lord  Chatham  !  But  they  are  not 
to  be  relied  on.  They  are  but  a  part  of  that 
subtle  machinery  of  deception  which  the 
masised  writer  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  a  perpetual  secrecy.  They  are 
as  much  to  be  relied  on  as  the  declaration 
that  Junius  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
George  Grenville.  The  roan  who  planned 
the  system  of  the  epistles  would  not  think 
himself  perfectly  guarded  without  some  such 
documents  as  these  letters  to  himself. 

To  account  for  the  undeniable  marks  of 
Chatham  visible  in  the  letters  of  Junius 
(for— 


"  The  trace  of  Lord  Chatham  is  over  them  all  y^ 

Mr.  Wade  says,  Francis  admired  the  great 
Earl  with  such  enthusiasm  that  he  adopted 
his  political  sentiments  and  imitated  his  style. 
But  the  notable  difficulty  presented  in  the 
first  letters  of  the  miscellaneous  series — the 
terrible  assault  on  the  Earl — how  does  he 
get  over  that  ?  Easily  enough  ;  he  cuts  the 
knot  with  a  single  stroke.  The  first  five  or 
six  letters  are  spurious.  Junius  never  wrote 
them !  But  there  are  more  difficulties  to  be 
waded  through.  He  anticipates  them,  and 
says,  "  With  the  fire  of  a  Chatham  in  his 
bosom  to  electrify  the  senate,  with  the  acu- 
men, knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  mas- 
tery of  language  of  a  Hume,  a  Robertson,  or  a 
Gibbon  to  adorn  and  invigorate  history,  Sur 
Philip  was  destined  to  leave  as  his  avowed 
productions  only  a  pile  of  well-nigh  forgotten 
speeches,  protests,  pamphlets,  manuscript 
notes  on  book-margins,  and  fugitive  verses." 
But  he  answers  such  objections  with  readi- 
ness. Admitting  that  Sir  Philip  shows  him- 
self very  inferior  to  Junius  in  everything  else 
he  wrote,  he  says,  "  Francis  was  certainly  a 
person  of  precocious  gifts**  From  the  age  of 
27  to  82,  in  fact,  he  came  out  vigorously, 
but  afterwards  (being  exhausted,  probably) 
faded  away  into  a  maker  of  still-born  pamph- 
lets, forgotten  letters,  and  fugitive  verses^ 
a  mere  moonlight  reflection  of  his  former 
self! 

We  pause  here,  in  the  sudden  suspicion 
that  Mr.  Wade  is  laughing  at  the  public,  and 
that  we  are  hoaxed.  However  this  may  be, 
the  only  effect  produced  by  his  essay  on  those 
convictioua  that  were  already  leaning  to 
Chatham,  is  to  confirm  them.  Balaam-like, 
he  reverses  his  mission,  and  after  reading  hia 
proofs,  we  are  more  steadfast  believers  in 
Pitt  than  ever. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  young 
Francis  was  the  unconscious  means  by  which 
Chatham  received,  through  Calcraft,  some 
of  his  knowledge  of  War-Office  details.  It 
is  highly  probable  Francis  knew  who  Junius 
was,  without,  however,  being  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  latter.  And  it  seems  highly 
probable  the  Earl  would  encourage  the  idea 
that  Francis  was  Junius.  We  can  very  well 
conceive  that  when,  in  1772,  Chatham  found 
the  cause  lost,  and  was  resolved  to  write  no 
more,  he  would,  as  a  master-stroke,  arrange 
a  coincidence  which  should  be  one  of  the  chief 
guards  of  his  secret  then,  and,  he  hoped,  for 
ever.  He  would  convey  a  hint  to  Lord 
North,  that  if  young  Francis  were  sent  away 
there  would  bie  an  end  of  Junius !    Also,  in 
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his  own  venerable  person  he  would  use  what 
influence  he  possessed  to  procure  the  Indian 
situation  for  his  sometime  secretary  and  re- 
porter. The  gift  of  ten  thousand  a  year  to  a 
youn^  man  who  had  only  £500  a  year  in 
the  War-OfSce,  seems  unaccountable,  ex- 
cept on  some  supposition  of  this  kind.  And 
Uiis  cunning  winding-up  of  the  whole  system 
of  false  appearances  would  be  only  of  a  piece 
with  the  astute  policy  of  the  anonymous 
writer.  Perhaps,  also,  this  arrangement  was 
well  understood  by  the  young  man,  who 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  guard,  if  not  to 
keep  honorably,  the  secret  of  one  ho  re- 
vered and  esteemed  so  much  ;  a  secret,  too, 
by  which  he  profited  so  considerably.  And, 
indeed,  the  imitations  and  pretences  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  may,  after  all,  be 
only  the  evidences  of  Sir  Philip's  gratitude 
to  the  Earl,  and  not  those  of  his  own  personal 
or  literary  vanity. 

Every  view  of  this  curious  case  of  conceal- 
ment presents  the  agency  of  Lord  Chatham, 
or  some  reference  to  himself  or  his  cause. 
Others  may  be  put  in  the  foreground,  but 
the  grim,  gouty  chieftain  of  the  Whigs  is 
always  moving  In  the  background  of  the  pic- 
ture, more  or  less  distinctly — 


"  ToQJours  lui;  lui  partoat ; 
Toujoors  le  noir  geant  qui  fame  a  Yl 


horiaon,* 


88  Victor  Hugo  says  of  Napoleon,  comparing 
him  to  Vesuvius.  This  is  a  very  suggestive 
consideration,  and  is  supported  by  the  strong- 
est circumstantial  evidence.  Except  a  few 
very  significant  feints,  all  the  blows  of  Junius 
were  struck  in  Chatham's  battle. 

A  sort  of  fear,  or  prejudice,  or  reverence, 
or  what  you  will,  seems  to  prevent  people 
from  seeing  Junius  in  the  elder  William  Pitt 
— the  latter  is  such  a  venerable  historical 
character.  Their  ideas  of  Chatham  are  ga- 
'  thered  from  his  grand  prominent  features — 
his  great  speeches  in  the  senate — his  vigorous 
statesmanship — his  sublime  fall  in  the  midst 
of  the  peerage  of  England,  sinking  like  old 


Earl  Siward  of  Northumberland,  in  harness. 
But  Walpole  and  others  have  given  us  a  true 
notion  of  what  Pitt  was  in  reality  ;  what  a 
versatile,  restless,  passionate,  faulty  man — 
goaded  eternally  in  the  head  by  ambition, 
and  in  the  feet  by  the  gout.  The  very  pas- 
sions which  invigorated  the  genius  of  Chat- 
ham, linked  him  and  his  modes  with  the 
common  "  red  earth"  and  the  mass  of  his 
species.  Such  is  mostly  the  case  with  men 
of  genius ;  they  show  themselves  more  like 
common  men  than  others.  Weeds  and  tares 
spring  up  vigorously  in  rich  soils ;  and  we 
hold  that  the  rage  and  vituperation  of  Junius 
are  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  lofty,  mas- 
culine mind  of  Chatham.  Splenetic  people 
must  delight  in  splenetic  acts.  Such  was 
the  case  with  the  moral  and  sententious  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  loved  to  maltreat  people.  "  We 
had  a  good  conversation  to-night, '  he  cries 
out  to  sycophant  Boswell,  after  coming,  in 
high  spirits,  from  a  feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  soul,  at  the  Club.  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied 
the  latter,  "  you  tossed  and  gored  several 
persons."  Chatham  also,  being  provoked, 
loved  to  toss  and  gore,  but  was  not  the  less 
Chatham  for  that. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  the  salient 
points  of  proof  only  have  been  touched.  The 
amount  of  evidence  which  could  be  accu- 
mulated in  detail  on  Chatham's  side  in  this  ar- 
gument, would  require  a  book,  instead  of  a 
hasty  article.  What  we  have  said  may  lead 
others  to  look  in  the  right  direction.    Junius 

is  either  Chatham,  the ,  or,  as  Byron 

says.  Nobody.  The  dust  thrown  by  "  Pop- 
licola,"  on  first  setting  out,  into  the  eyes  of 
the  many,  and  by  Junius  in  the  first  letter 
of  the  regular  series,  has  effectually  served 
the  purpose  of  that  Ulysses  of  the  pen.  Bat 
this  cannot  be  so  much  longer.  One  of  the 
most  polished  and  vigorous  writers  in  the 
language,  the  cotemporary  of  Burke  and 
Cowper,  cannot  remain  a  riddle  to  the  end 
of  time.  The  motto  of  the  man  will  soon  be 
turned  into  Stat  Nomen  Umbra, 


Tbaxsfeb  or  Prop.  Likbio. — The  government  of 
Bavaria  baa  been  endeavoriDg  for  some  time  to 
briog  about  the  removal  of  Prof.  laebig,  the  emi- 
nent chembt,  from  the  University  of  Gieseen  to  the 
University  of  Manich ;  and  the  effort  is  likely  to 
prove  BuooessfoL  The  latest  intelligence  from  the 
Bavarian  capital  announces  the  eommencement  of 
his  labors  in  that  city  at  the  opening  of  tlie  winter 
eession.  This  will  he  a  heavy  blow  to  Giessen ;  and 
the  government  of  Hesse  Dannstadt  will  regret  the 
loss  of  so  eminent  a  man.    Political  considerations 


can  have  had  bat  little  inflaence  with  him  ;  for  he 
vill  still  be,  as  he  has  been,  nnder  the  reign  of  ab- 
solutism. The  only  difference  between  the  two 
govemmente  that  an  honorable  roan  would  be  apt 
to  notice,  is,  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  not  been 
quite  so  faithless  to  his  promises  or  pledges  as  his 
prince  brother  at  Darmstadt  It  is  very  possible 
that  Prof.  Liebig  may  have  new  facilities  for  pro- 
secuting his  researches,  and  that  science  may  biaTe 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  diange. 
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lOBD  ClABENDON'S   FRIENDS.* 


On  the  29lli  of  November,  1667,  Evelyn 
of  the  Sjlva  went  to  vbit  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon  in  Piccadilly :  "  I  found  him  in 
hb  garden  at  his  new-built  palace,  sitting  in 
bis  gout-wheel  chair,  and  seeing  the  gates 
setting  up  towards  the  north  and  the  fields. 
He  looked  and  spake  very  disconsolately. 
After  some  while  deploring  his  condition  to 
me,  I  took  my  leave.  Next  morning  I  heard 
he  was  gone."  He  was,  indeed,  gone  for 
the  last  time,  leaving  his  scarcely  finished 
palace,  and  saw  that  splendid  building,  the 
yery  joy  of  his  heart,  no  more; — the  finest 
piece  of  domestic  architecture,  in  Evelyn's 
opinion,  which  had  been  raised  in  England, 
and  far  supassing  Audley  End,  with  which 
he  compares  it ; — in  the  simpler  language  of 
Pepys's  cockney  admiration,  "  a  most  beauti- 
ful house,  and  most  strongly  built  in  every 
respect ;  and  as  if  it  had,  as  it  hath,  the 
Chancellor  for  its  master."  Twelve  months 
afterwards  Evelyn  dined  there  with  Claren- 
don's son,  Lord  Combury,  and  took  especial 
note  of  the  grand  ornament  of  the  place, 
'*  the  pictures  of  most  of  our  ancient  and 
modern  wits,  poets,  philosophers,  and  learned 
Englbhmen ;  which  coUeetion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's I  much  commended,  and  gave  his 
Lordship  a  catalogue  of  more  to  be  added." 

The  forming  of  this  famous  portrait-gal- 
lery had  been  one  of  the  Chancellor's  mag- 
nificent passions.  It  was  a  pursuit  which 
suited  his  historical  imagination, — the  "  an- 
thropologous  "  turn  of  his  mind,  as  hb  Ox- 
ford constituents  might  have  called  it ;  his 
fondness  for  dwelling  on  individual  charac- 
ters, and  bodving  them  forth  in  classical  de- 
lineations ;  his  strong  sympathy  with  all  that 
was  noble,  chivalrous,  and  distinguished.  It 
must  have  cost  him  a  sad  pang  to  quit  it ; 
and  we  can  conceive  ihe  dbgraced  statesman 
echoing  the  bitter  regrets  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mazarin,  when  summoned  six  years  be- 
fore to  a  still  heavier  parting :  "Ah  mes  ta- 


*  Ltvea  of  the  Friend*  and  Contemporariei  of 
Lofrd  Ohaneelhr  Clarendon,  Illustrative  of  Por- 
tndta  in  hit  Gallery.  By  Uidy  Tbksba  Lewis.  8 
YoU  8va    London:  1862. 


bleaux,  mes  chers  tableaux,  que  j'aime  tant 
....  et  qui  m'ont  tant  cout6 ! 

It  b  alleged,  however,  that  the  taste  for 
these  expensive  luxuries  was  not  quite  so  ex- 
travagant in  Clarendon  as  an  humble  collector 
might  find  it.  Though  a  French  marshal  of 
Napoleon  could  undoubtedly  cover  hb  walb 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  an  Englbh  Chancellor 
even  under  the  Stuarts,  still  it  has  been  whis- 
pered, that  when  Hyde  held  the  seals,  the 
days  of  Bacon  were  not  so  far  gone  by  as  to 
have  rendered  the  comfortable  practice  of 
propitiating  the  dispenser  of  justice  and  pat- 
ronage by  donations  wholly  obsolete.  "  That 
picture  saved  an  honest  man's  life,"  observed 
Soult  to  a  visitor,  pointing  out  a  "gem." 
"Yes,"  whispered  his  aid-de-camp,  "  Soult 
threatened  to  shoot  its  owner,  but  let  him  off 
in  consideration  of  the  picture."  Possibly, 
it  is  hinted,  there  may  still  have  been  suitors, 
in  Lord  Clarendon's  time,  simple  enough  to 
imagine  that  they  could  procure  a  place,  or 
even  save  an  estate,  by  a  similar  sacrifice.  We 
are  treading  here  on  delicate  ground :  for 
such  is  the  proud  attachment  of  members  of 
English  families  to  names  possessing  for  them 
hereditary  or  even  party  interest,  that  the 
fair  fame  of  a  great  man  of  two  centuries  ago 
may  be  still  the  subject  of  earnest  and  even 
irritating  debate.  The  late  Lord  Dover  ex- 
cited considerable  scandal  by  the  paradoxical 
onslaught  which  it  pleased  him  to  make  some 
years  ago,  in  his  "  Historical  Inquiries,"  on 
that  of  Chancellor  Clarendon.  In  reference 
to  this  matter  of  the  pictures,  Lord  Dover 
brought  forward  as  part  of  his  indictment  the 
allegations  of  Lord  Dartmouth :  one  whose 
accusations  no  man  ought  to  repeat  without 
fully  warning  the  reader  of  the  character  of 
their  author :  "  one  whose  splenetic  humor," 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  makes  him  no  ^ood  wit- 
ness against  any  one."  This  unmerciful  scan- 
dal-monger ssys  that  Lord  Clarendon  "  un- 
dertook the  protection  of  those  who  had 
plundered  and  sequestrated  the  others; 
which  he  very  artfully  contrived,  by  making 
the  king  believe  it  was  necessary  for  his  own 
ease  and  quiet  to  make  his  enemies  hb 
friends;  upon  which  he  brought  in  most  of 
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those  who  had  been  the  main  instruments 
and  promoters  of  the  late  troubles,  who 
were  not  wanting  in  their  acknowledgments 
in  the  manner  he  expected  :  which  produced 
the  great  house  in  Piccadilly,  furnished  chiefly 
with  cavaliers*  goods  brought  thither  for 
peace-offerings,  which  the  right  owners  durst 
not  claim  when  they  came  into  possession." 
Against  this  libel  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  reso- 
lutely defends  her  eminent  ancestor :  and  less 
partial  critics  will  probably  pronounce  it  a 
gross  invention  of  the  profligate  set  who 
procured  his  disgrace :  men,  whose  common 
preface  to  an  impudent  piece  of  begging  was 
to  lay  the  ruin  brought  on  them  by  their 
own  debaucheries  at  the  door  of  the  Round- 
heads and  their  protector  Clarendon.  But 
we  are  not  sure  that  her  Ladyship's  plea  al- 
together negatives  the  minor  offence  of  tak- 
ing an  occasional  present.  Indeed,  she  can- 
didly quotes  the  language  of  Evelyn,  who 
loved  the  Chancellor,  his  memory,  and  his 
gallery  very  dearly,  but  who  confirms  on  this 
point  the  popular  belief: — "  When  Lord  Clar- 
endon's design  of  making  this  collection  was 
known,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Pepys,  •'  everv- 
body  who  had  any  of  the  portraits,  or  could 
purchase  them  at  any  price,  strove  to  make 
their  court  by  presenting  them.  By  this 
means  he  got  many  excellent  pieces  of  Van- 
dyke, and  other  originals  by  Lely  and  the 
other  best  modern  masters."  None  of  the 
heavier  charges  of  corruption,  profusely  vent- 
ed against  Clarendon,  have  ever  been  brought 
home  to  him  :  but  (out  hamme  est  homme,  and 
a  collector  most  of  all ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  Evelyn  gives  the  real  origin  of 
one  portion  of  Clarendon's  pictorial  wealth, 
though  Lady  Theresa,  with  very  great  truth, 
suggests  that  of  another. 

^  ^  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  accounting 
tor  the  faciiitv  with  which  the  Chancellor  and 
many  other  collectors  of  the  period  may  have  be- 
come possessed  of  portraits  that  had  once  been 
prized  and  cherished  by  their  original  owners. 
The  Rovalists  were  not  the  only  sufferers  during 
the  civil  wars.  Many  houses  were  pillaged  on 
each  side,  and  large  collections  of  pictures  were 
thrown  into  the  market  both  by  plunder  and  by 
the  necessity  for  money.  The  Dake  of  Bucking- 
bam  lived  for  a  time  on  the  profits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  his  father^s  gallery," 

Lady  Theresa  might  also  have  specified 
Lord  Arundel's,  which  perhaps  was  greater 
still.  But  that  of  Charles  himself  furnished 
the  greatest  windfalls  of  all.  His  various 
collections  comprised,  according  to  Mrs. 
Jameson,  not  less  than  1387  pictures,  of 
which  the  catalogue  is  preserved ;  but  num- 


bers more  were  wasted  in  the  confusion  as 
unregarded  trifles, — given  away,  among  oth-. 
er  things,  to  the  King's  old  servants  by  way 
of  arrears  of  wages;  as  appears  from  the 
statement  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  also  quoted 
by  Lady  Theresa,  that  her  husband  paid  no 
less  than  2000/.  to  some  of  these  people  for 
pictnres,  and  "  bought  such  good  penny- 
worths, that  they  were  valued  at  mucn  more 
than  they  cost."  That  heroic  lady  seldom 
provokes  a  smile ;  but  we  cannot  help  being 
a  little  amused  at  her  indignation  when  the 
Secretary  of  State,  after  the  Restoration* 
reclaimed  the  aforesaid  pictnres,  "  in  spite  of 
the  Act  of  Oblivion,"  forgetting  on  the 
other  hand  himself  to  repay  the  Colonel  the 
cash  which  the  latter  had  actually  advanced 
for  these  unlucky  **  pennyworths. 

In  truth,  from  the  first  sack  of  Imperial 
Rome  until  the  great  European  catastrophe 
which  made  the  fortune  of  the  Marshals 
aforesaid,  no  better  opportunity  was  ever 
afforded  to  the  collector  than  that  produced 
by  the  English  civil  wars ;  and  the  gallery 
of  Clarendon  House  must  indeed  have  been 
a  noble  spectacle.  Lady  Theresa  has  en- 
deavored, with  affectionate  industry,  to  cata* 
logue  its  contents ;  but  the  attempt  is  only 
partially  successful.  The  lists  given  by  Eve- 
lyn, obviously  incomplete,  mention  about 
seventy  by  name,  besides  'all  the  late 
'  Chancellors  and  grave  Judges  in  the  reigns 
'  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  I.,  several 
'  of  the  clergy,  and  others  of  the  former  and 
'  present  age ;'  and  so  forth.  Lord  Hyde'a 
inventory  in  1750,  comprising  only  a  portion, 
but  with  some  later  additions,  gives  nearly 
150.  But  the  quality  of  the  collection  was 
more  remarkable  than  its  number :  for  it  was 
not  made  at  hap- hazard,  but  selected  by  de- 
sign, under  the  eye  of  one  by  whom  all  that 
was  eminent  in  English  story  was  thoroughly 
known  and  appreciated,  and  comprised  what 
he  considered  the  ilite  of  the  nation  during 
the  most  stirring  years  of  all  its  annals,  from 
the  Armada  to  the  Restoration. 

On  the  demolition  of  Clarendon  House, 
the  pictures  were  removed  to  Cornbury,  the 
country-seat  of  the  ex-Chancellor.  The 
second  Lord  Clarendon  was  constantly  in 
pecuniary  difficulties, '  which,  how  contract- 
ed, remains  yet  a  mystery,'  says  Evelyn, '  he 
being  no  way  a  prodigal ;'  but  the  truth  is, 
he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  dull, 
steady  men,  who  are  always  in  debt  from 
mere  want  of  strength  of  mind  to  keep  out 
of  it.  The  first  inroads  on  the  collection 
seem  to  have  been  made  to  meet  these  de- 
mands.   Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  it  passed 
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to  his  brother  Lawrence,  Lord  Rochester, 
when  the  latter  took  from  Lord  Clarendon 
a  private  conveyance  of  Cornbary  to  clear 
his  debts.  This  circumstance  saved  it  from 
the  dispersion  which  must  necessarily  have 
taken  place  if  it  had  descended  to  the  third 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  notorious  profligate  and 
spendthrift,  whose  picture,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  woman,  is  said  by  Lady  Theresa  to  be  in 
Sir  John  Pakington's  house  in  Worcester- 
shire, being  the  costume  in  which  he,  when 
governor  of  New  York,  was  wont  to  startle 
the  sober  Dutchmen  in  his  nightly  frolics. 
The  title  ultimately  passed  to  the  younger 
branch,  the  lineage  of  Lord  Rochester. 
Another  unworthy  descendant  of  this  race, 
Henry,  Lord  Clarendon,  having  again  greatly 
encumbered  the  property,  Combury  was  sold- 
in  1749  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  but 
the  pictures  remained  the  property  of  the 
Hyde  family.  The  son  of  the  Isst  Hyde 
Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Hyde,  died  in  1751, 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  whose  whole 
property  had  been  transferred  to  him  for  the 
nonorable  purpose  of  discharging  the  debts. 
Lord  Hyde  left  all  his  property,  real  and 
personal,  to  Lady  Charlotte  Capel,  eldest 
daughter  of  his  eldest  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Essex,  the  pictures  being  specially  left  as 
heirlooms.     He  died  in  1753,  at  Paris. 

Lady  Charlotte  Capel  married  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Villiers,  afterwards  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, and  the  ancestor  of  the  present  earl. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  lovers  of  art  and 
history,  the  precious  portrait-gallery  did  not 

C  without  injury  through  the  ordeal  of 
lehold  arrangements  and  lawsuits.  The 
Duchess  of  Queensbury,  Lady  Elssez's  young- 
er sister,  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 
settlement  which  transferred  all  this  property 
to  her  niece ;  and  the  eccentric  duchess  was 
not  one  of  those  self-denyin|T  people  who 
are  bom  to  act  the  part  of  family  martyrs. 
She  poured  out  the  vials  of  her  utter  scorn 
on  all  her  sister's  family,  and  especially  on 
her  niece's  husband.  *  Could  they  not  find 
the  puppy  a  collar,'  she  exclaimed,  when 
the  barony  of  Hyde  was  conferred  on  Tho- 
mas Villiers  by  George  XL, '  without  giving 
him  the  honors  of  my  ancestors?'  After 
ten  years  of  Chancery,  her  Grace  succeeded 
in  defeating  Lord  Cornbury's  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  collection,  and  obtained  half  of  ii. 
The  Queensbury  portion  was  removed  to 
Amesbury :  and  thence  (by  the  last  duke) 
to  Richmond,  where  Horace  Walpole  saw  it 
in  17S6.  '  I  went  yesterday  to  see  the  Duke 
'  of  Queensbury's  palace  at  Richmond,  under 
the  conduct  of  George  Selwyn,  the  con- 


'cierge.  You  must  imagine  how  noble  it 
'  looks,  now  the  Amesbury  gallery  are  hung 
'  up  there.  The  great  hall,  the  ^reat  gallery, 
'  the  eating  room,  and  the  corridor,  are  cov- 
'  ered  with  whole  and  half  lengths  of  royal 
'  family  favorites,  ministers,  peers,  and  judg- 
*  es,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  not  one  origi- 
'  na/,  /  ihinkf  at  least  not  one  fine,  yet  alto- 
'  gether  they  look  very  respectable.  After 
the  last  Duke  of  Queensbury's  death,  this 
collection  passed,  with  other  property,  to 
Lord  Douglas,  and  is  now  (with  considerable 
diminution)  at  Both  well. 

Lady  Jane  Capel's  half  forms  at  present 
the  collection  at  the  '  Grove,'  of  which  her 
descendant.  Lady  Theresa,  has  now  made 
herself  the  special  historian;  adding  thereby 
an  appendix  of  no  common  interest  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Lister,  on  the  life  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon himself. 

Either  Horace  Walpole  was  much  mistaken 
as  to  the  value  of  the  pictures  at  Richmond, 
which,  with  submission  to  Lady  Theresa,  we 
think  unlikely,  or  Duchess  Kitty  was  egre- 
giously  circumvented  in  the  choice  of  her 
half,  although  it  seems  that  the  selection  was 
left  to  herself.  For  although  it  is  true,  that 
the  Chancellor  seems  to  have  formed  his  col- 
lection.much  more  with  regard  to  complete- 
ness in  the  choice  of  subjects,  than  to  merit 
in  point  of  art,  vet  the  gallery  at  the  Grove 
is  assuredly  ricn  in  noble  specimens  of  the 
second  great  era  of  portrait  painting.  It 
affords  a  favorable  opportunity  for  studying 
the  second-rate  painters  of  that  time — such 
as  Van  Somers,  and  especially  Jansen,  who 
has  scarcely  had  justice  done  him  in  the  ex- 
clusive homage  paid  to  the  name  of  Vandyke. 
But  not  less  than  twenty  works  of  Vandyke 
himself  are  catalogued  by  Lady  Theresa  as 
now  at  the  Grove ;  and  these  include  most 
of  the  great  noblemen  of  Charles  the  First's 
Court  and  time — the  heroes  of  the  History 
of  the  Rebellion.  They  were  painted  mostly, 
as  it  would  seem,  during  il  pittore  cavalier- 
esco'e  second  visit  to  England.  They  are  of 
very  various  degrees  of  merit :  but  among 
them  are  as  fine  examples  of  the  artist  as  any 
which  this  country  affords  ;  and  the  following 
passage,  to  which  we  must  reluctantly  limit 
the  pictorial  part  of  our  extracts,  will  show 
how  much  appreciation  of  art  Lady  Theresa 
has  derived,  together  with  her  biographical 
learning,  from  the  subjects  of  her  favorite 
gallery. 

*  All  anecdotes  connected  with  the  private  hia> 
tory  of  Vandyck,  or  the  exercise  of  his  art,  have 
been  so  carefully  collected  by  various  writers,  and 
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the  doubt,  so  interesting  to  the  Engiuh,  at  length 
cleared  up,  as  to  the  time  and  duration  of  his 
early  visit  to  England,  that  it  would  be  as  unne- 
cessary to  enter  upon  his  biography  here  as  to 
dwell  upon  his  ezcellence  as  an  artist  and  as  a 
portrait-painter.  But  those  who  have  been  led 
to  make  his  works  an  object  of  interest  and  pur- 
suit, are  naturally  struck  with  the  heavy  burden 
which  is  laid  upon  his  reputation  in  the  very  large 
number  of  indifferent  pictures  which,  through  ig- 
norance or  dishonesty,  are  attributinl  to  his  pencil. 
Flowing  locks,  and  collars  trimmed  with  lace  turn- 
ed flat  upon  a  dark  costume,  spem  oHen  to  be 
the  only  foundation  on  which  an  ill-painted  picture 
claims  the  right  to  be  called  **  a  Vandyck  ;*'  the 
worst  copies  are  stoutly  maintained  to  be  originals, 
and  names  of  persons  are  assigned  to  portraits,  in 
proof  of  authenticity  that  violate  all  possibility  as 
to  date  or  place ;  those  who  were  dead  before 
Vandvck  was  born,  and  those  who  were  bom 
after  his  death,  are  alike  supposed  to  have  had  the 
honor  of  being  portrayed  by  the  great  Apclles  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

'  Pretensions  such  as  these  are,  in  fact,  the 
homage  which  fame  and  excellence  provoke,  and 
•pring  from  the  natural  desire  to  possess,  or  be 
tnottgtit  to  possess,  what  the  world  has  agreed  to 
value  highly :  but  whilst  gross  pretensions  may 
excite  ridicule,  and  interested  frauds  call  forth  the 
indignation  of  the  zealous  admirers  of  a  favorite 
master,  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  considerable 
difSculty  arises  even  amongst  competent  judges 
and  honest  witnesses  in  determining  the  original- 
ity, or  rather,  perhaps,  the  degree  of  originality, 
in  several  of  Vandyck's  pictures. 

'  It  is  clear  that  from  his  studio  many  more 
portraits  emanated  than  could  have  been  executed 
by  him  alone  during  the  few  months  of  his  first 
visit  to  England  in  1620,  or  in  the  nine  years  of 
his  second  residence,  beginning  in  1632.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  had  workin^for  him  scholars, 
such  as  David  Beck,  John  De  Reyn,  and  others, 
who  successfully  imitated  his  painting  when 
employed  under  his  direction  to  copy  his  pictures 
or  paint  from  his  designs,  and  into  whose  work  he 
could  always  introduce  his  own  handling  of  the 
more  important  parts,  and  add  those  peculiar 
touches  that  set  at  once  his  own  mark  on  the  per- 
formance, and  thus  raise  it  from  the  rank  of  a 
copy  to  the  dignity  and  value  of  a  duplicate  pro- 
duction. Consequently,  the  repetition  of  a  por- 
trait from  the  studio  of  Vandyck  furnishes  no  evi- 
dence by  which  to  solve  the  question  of  copy 
or  original.  When,  therefore,  the  unequal  excel- 
lence of  the  picture  affords  room  for  doubt,  the 
point  of  how  much  or  how  little  was  the  work  of 
the  master's  own  hand,  can  only  now  be  divined 
by  the  skill  of  the  connoisseur.  To  these  diffi- 
culties must  be  added  the  more  common-place  ones 
occasioned  b^  the  injuries  of  time  and  disguises 
effected  by  picture-cleaners'  repairs. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  works  which 
afford  greater  facilities,  both  artistic  and  histor- 
ical, to  be  recognized  as  proceeding  from  his  stu- 
dio than  Vandyck's  English  portraits.  They  were 
chiefly  the  portraits  of  persons  distinguished  by 
their  rank  or  posiUon ;   and  of  many  there  are 


prtota,  either  contemporaneous  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  name  of  '*  Vandyck  pinxit"  inscribed  on  the 
engraving.  Again,  the  age  of  the  persons  repre- 
sented, being  known,  willbe  found  to  correspond 
or  not  either  to  the  time  of  his  first  or  his  second 
visit  to  England  ;  and  the  dissimilarity  of  the  cos- 
tume of  these  two  periods  offers  another  means  of 
testing  the  correspondence  of  the  apparent  age  of 
the  person  depicted  and  the  time  wnen  Vandyck 
could  have  painted  hhn.  When  the  subject  of  a 
portrait  is  represented  as  bearing  the  insignia  of 
any  particular  order  of  knight ho«l,  the  date  of  his 
admission  into  that  order,  being  compared  with 
that  of  Vandyck's  first  or  second  visit,  affords  an- 
other guide  as  to  the  period  at  which  it  waa 
painted  ;  unless,  as  may  have  happened  in  some 
cases,  the  garter  or  ribbon  were  aaded  by  a  later 
artist.  Another  mark  of  Vandyck's  studio  is  the 
frequent  introduction  of  certain  curtains  which 
probably  belonged  to  him,  and  became  favorite 
pieces  of  furniture  for  the  purpose  of  backgrounds, 
and  of  which  the  pattern  as  well  as  color  are 
so  carefully  painted  as  to  render  them  at  once  fa- 
miliar to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
attentively  at  'the  composition  of  his  pictures.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  narrate  all  the  instances  in 
which  the  favored  rich  damask  curtains  appear, 
and  how  the  same  pattern  may  be  traced  Bome> 
times  banging  down,  sometimes  folded  transverse- 
ly, sometimes  drawn  tight — giving  the  effect  of 
an  oak  panel ;  but  there  are  the  curtains,  suffi- 
ciently well  defined  to  leave  no  difficulty  to  any 
one  in  recognizing  and  identifying  them  as  easily 
as  the  well-known  furniture  of  his  own  house. 

*  There  are  many  peculiarities  in  the  compo- 
sition of  Vandyck's  pictures  which  characterize 
his  pencil,  and  which  mark  what  in  art  may  be 
termed  his  **  feeling"  in  composition,  iiis  arrange- 
ment of  light  and  shadow,  and  the  form  of  his  de- 
signs. The  frequent  introduction  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  landscape  in  the  background — the  mass  of 
shadow  produced  by  some  object  introduced  on 
one  side  of  the  pictnre— the  extraordinary  deli- 
cacy of  his  half  tints,  and  even  the  peculiar  blue 
hue  which  his  pictures  assume  when  faded — ^the 
pointed  hand,  the  arm  resting  on  the  hip  or  on  a 
ledge,  so  as  to  relieve  the  straight  line  of  the 
standing  figure  by  the  introduction  of  a  triangular 
form  on  the  side,  or  the  foot  raised  on  a  step,  to 
produce  the  same  effect  by  the  bended  knee — ^the 
rich  satin  in  his  costumes — the  precision  of  touch 
without  hardness,  of  elaborately  worked  lace — the 
often  repeated  roses  in  the  hand  or  on  the  table, 
with  his  female  portraits — the  favorite  attitude  of 
the  hand  clutching  the  skirt  of  the  gown — ^the 
simplicity  with  which  he  imparted  force  and  dig- 
nity to  his  portraits  of  men,  of  cold  serenity  to 
those  of  women,  and  of  well-bred  demureness  to 
his  children — are  so  many  types  by  which  the  hand 
of  Vandyck  may  be  traced.  The  imitators  of  this 
great  master  may  have  adopted,  with  more  or  less 
success,  some  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  his 
style  and  composition ;  but  due  attention  paid  to 
his  peculiarities,  combined  with  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  age,  decoration,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  represented,  will  tend  at 
least  to  save  the  error  of  attributing  portraits  to 
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Vandyck  thtt  do  not  tally  with  the  period  of  bis 
aeeond  residence  in  Eo^Iuid,  when  the  style  by 
which  he  is  best  known  in  this  country  was  con- 
finned/  (Vol.  ui.  pp.  941.  244.) 

Of  the  three  worthies  whom  Lady  Theresa 
selects  in  the  present  volumes  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Chancellor's  troop  of  illustrious 
friends,  we  pass  over  Lord  Fdkland  as  a  per- 
sonage familiar  to  every  one,  and  the  subject 
of  a  thousand  delineations^  from  the  literary 
portraits  by  Olarendon  and  his  copyists, 
down  to  the  sulky  likeness  in  plaister  which 
stands  sentinel  in  Mr.  Barry's  magni6cent 
avenue  to  the  House  of  Commons.  We  pass 
on  without  reluctance  to  a  less  known  cnar- 
acter,  but  scarcely  less  deserving  to  be  known 
— the  gentle  giant,  Lord  Capell,  the  Ajax  of 
Charles'  army  for  personal  valor  and  hon- 
est simplicity  of  purpose,  without  one  scru- 
ple of  tne  obstinacy  and  arrogance  that  sully 
the  high  qualities  of  the  Homeric  hero. 
Brave  as  a  paladin,  yet  modest  as  a  woman 
and  gentle  as  a  child,  great  in  bis  absolute 
sacrifice  of  self  and  in  the  perfect  uncon- 
sciousness of  his  own  greatness,  there  is  no 
one  of  the  champions  of  Royslism  in  the 
great  rebellion  to  whom  we  turn  in  memory 
with  feelings  so  nearly  resembling  those  of 
personal  attachment. 

Arthur  Capell  lost  both  his  parenta  early 
in  life,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  grand- 
father, "a  gentleman  of  great  estate,  and 
one  who  followed  the  old  mode  of  our  na- 
tion;"  an  "old  courtier  of  the  Queen's," 
with  the  prejudices  as  well  as  good  qualities 
of  that  venerable  character.  In  the  long 
peace  of  the  early  Stuart  reigns,  the  "  grand 
tour"  was  almost  as  common  a  stage  of  edu- 
cation as  it  became  again  in  the  last  century ; 
but  old  Sir  Arthur  negatived  it  in  the  case  of 
his  grandson,  and  set  forth  a  paper  of  '*  Rea- 
sons agmnst  the  travelling  of  my  grandchylde, 
Arthur  Capell,  into  the  parts  beyond  the 
sea,"  which  would  probably  have  tempted 
Sydney  Smith  to  pronounce  the  author  a 
"  foolometer "  of  exquisite  accuracy  for  the 
year  1622. 

**  Imprimis.  His  callinge  is  to  be  a  countery 
frentillman,  wherein  there  is  lyttell  or  no  ose  of 
foresne  experience. 

*'2.  Item.  If  God  visitt  hitn  w^  sicknes,  he 
shall  not  have  those  helpes  abroade  that  he  shall 
have  at  home  in  his  owen  conntery.  And  there 
lyethe  a  greate  penalty  upon  his  deathe :  for  his 
brother  in  so  yoange,  as  in  all  probabylyty  he  is 
like  to  be  a  warde,  w^  will  be  a  greate  hindrance 
unto  the  family,  boathe  by  the  impoveryshinge  the 
estate  of  the  next  heyer,  and  by  the  ill  pViding  for 
the  younger  children,  his  sisters,  both  for  their  edu- 
catyons  and  hopes  for  their  preferments  in  mary- 
age. 


*<  8.  Item.  His  tyme  maye  be  better  spent  at 
home  than  abroade  in  regard  that  he  may  study 
the  lawes  of  the  relme,  maye  be  made  acaaaynted 
with  his  estate  in  his  grandfather's  lyfetime, 
whereby  he  shall  be  better  able  to  goveme  it  after. 
Ailso,  if  he  will  applye  himselfe,  he  maye  be  a 
good  Btaye  and  helpe  to  his  owlde  and  weak 
jrrandiather,  whereby  many  of  the  name  and  fam- 
ily, as  yet  bat  in  mesne  estate,  maye  be  the  better 
providM  for. 

«  4.  Item.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  throughe  the 
wycked  prests  and  Jesnites  in  those  forane  partes 
he  may  be  perverted  to  the  idolatrous  Romane  re* 
lygion :  and  if  it  be  answered  that  he  is  so  well 
groanded  in  trewe  relygyon  allready  that  there  is 
no  fear  thereof,  it  may  be  replyed  agayne  that  he 
is  very  younge,  and  they  subtyle  and  industrious ; 
and  that  it  is  a  safer  waye  by  abstaynioge  from 
travell  to  avoyde  the  meanes,  then  for  a  man  to 
thrust  himself  into  the  peryll  w^  out  any  necessa- 
ry  occasyon."  (Vol.  i.  p.  260) 

Arthur  Capell  staid  at  home,  and  acquired 
the  celebrated  property  of  Cashiobury  by 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Morison.  He 
was  already  in  middle  age  when  the  Long 
Parliament  was  summoned,  having  been  bom 
in  1608 :  but  he  entered  it  with  all  the  pop- 
ular seal  which,  the  reader  will  observe  on 
examination,  was  generally  most  prevalent 
among  men  who  had  attained  that  patticular 
age ;  men  on  whom  the  blow  inflicted  by  the 
illegal  conduct  of  Charles  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  had  fallen  in  the  vigor  of  their 
youth,  when  their  susceptibilities  were  strong- 
est, and  whose  youthful  resentment  was  as 
it  were  prolonged  and  kept  alive  by  ten 
years  of  repression.  Lady  Theresa  doubts 
as  to  the  particular  motive  and  crisis  of  his 
conversion  to  Royalism ;  we  have  no  doubt  it 
was  caused  by  the  execution  of  Strafford. 
His  share  in  it  was  the  one  sin  of  which  he 
accused  himself  on  the  scaffold — the  one  act 
of  cowardice  of  a  brave  and  virtuous  life : 
"  which"  (he  said  to  Bishop  Morley)  "  I  did 
against  my  conscience,  not  out  of  any  malice 
to  the  person  of  the  man,  but  out  of  a  base 
fear,"  (they  were  his  own  words),  "and  car- 
ried away  with  the  violence  of  a  prevailing 
faction,  and  for  which  I  have  been  and  am 
heartily  sorry,  and  have  often,  with  tears, 
begged,  and,  I  hope,  obtained,  pardon  of  Al- 
mighty God."  He  went  through  the  usual 
trials  of  loyalty,  battles  and  marches,  seques- 
tration and  plunder,  without  any  of  its  com- 
mon rewards,  for  his  modesty  seems  to  have 
brought  him  only  the  constant  postponement 
of  his  claims  to  those  of  others :  there  is  no 
trace  of « honor  or  reward  achieved  by  him, 
and  his  very  peerage  (as  Lady  Theresa  in- 
clines to  suppose)  was  only  conferred  as  a 
I  mode  of  raismg  money  from  him.    He  waived 
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rank  to  wbioh  be  was  entitled,  command  in 
which  he  miffht  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, in  order  that  the  rapacity  of  the 
Grenvilles.  and  Gorings  might  be  for  the  mo- 
ment appeased.  He,  with  Lord  Hopton 
(his  uncle  by  marriage),  Hyde,  and  Culpep- 
per, formed  the  council  to  which  was  en- 
trusted the  special  management  of  the  affdirs 
of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  had  not 
their  strong  advice  to  keep  him  on  English 
ground  been  overruled  by  the  greater  influ- 
ence of  the  Queen  and  Mazarin  over  the  un- 
fortunate King,  England  mi^ht  probably 
have  avoided  her  Republic  and  her  Restora- 
tion. 

The  readers  of  Clarendon  will  not  forget 
one  of  the  most  charming  parts  of  his  narra- 
tive, though  not  a  little  disfigured  by  the 
writer's  characteristic  vanity — that  which  de- 
scribes the  life  of  retirement  led  by  himself, 
Hopton,  and  Capell  in  Jersey,  after  the  close 
of  the  first  civil  war.  Of  the  three,  Capell 
alone  ventured  home,  to  place  his  sword 
once  more  at  the  service  of  his  King,  in  a 
last  desperate  struggle,  where  a  darker  pros- 
pect than  that  of  a  soldier's  death  lay  omir 
nously  before  him.  Shut  up  with  the  other 
authors  of  the  unsuccessful  Kentish  rising  of 
1647  in  Colchester,  he  took  part  in  that  gal- 
lant defence  which  is  among  the  best  remem- 
bered incidents  of  our  civil  wars.  This  was 
a  life  and  death  struggle  on  the  part  of  Par- 
liament as  well  as  the  Royalists;  for  the 
forces  of  Fairfax  were  actually,  inferior  in 
number  to  the  besieged,  though  greatly  su- 
perior in  effectiveness,  and  a  repulse  might 
have  set  England  in  a  flame.  It  is  to  this 
circumstance,  much  less  than  to  a  ferocity  of 
which  Fairfax  was  incapable,  that  the  harsh 
military  measures  resorted  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  attributed.  Lord  Capell's  son, 
a  boy  of  sixteen,  was  seized  in  his  mother's 
house,  and  sent  down  to  Fairfax's  army,  to 
be  dealt  with  by  way  of  surety  for  the  com- 
mitteemen of  Parliament  captured  in  the 
town.  Lord  Capell  wrote  to  the  Roundhead 
leader,  that ''  he  might  murder  his  son  if  he 
thought  proper  to  do  so,  and  he  would  leave 
his  blood  to  be  avenged  as  Heaven  might 
think  fit."  But  the  better  feeling  of  English- 
men prevailed,  and  the  youth  was  restored 
to  his  mother. 

The  surrender  of  Colchester  was  at  discre- 
tion— "  mercy  or  no  mercy."  Nevertheless, 
after  the  military  execution  of  the  two  chiefs, 
Lucas  and  Lisle,  whose  gallantry  and  misfor- 
tune must  not  make  us  overlook  the  fact  that 
they  suffered  as  leaders  in  an  insurrection 
against  a  successful  party  in  a  pacified  coun- 


try, there  was,  at  first,  little  indication  of  in* 
tended  severity  against  the  remaining  cap- 
tives. A  vote  passed  the  Lords  for  the  ban- 
ishment of  Lords  Holland,  Norwich,  and 
Capell ;  but  before  the  assent  of  the  Com- 
mons could  be  obtained,  the  vote  was  re- 
versed, under  the  pressure  of  that  military 
conspiracy  which  was  then  rapidly  advancing 
to  its  consummation  by  the  execution  of  the 
King.  Lord  Capell,  though  confined  in  the 
Tower,  seems  to  have  had  full  information  of 
the  impending  fate  of  his  sovereign.  Re- 
stored to  the  use  of  the  pen,  "an  instru- 
ment," as  he  terms  it,  "  not  suitable  to  his 
genius,"  he  employed  it  to  address  an  enthu- 
siastic remonstrance  to  Cromwell,  with  whom, 
personally,  he  seems  to  have  been  on  terms 
of  courteous  acquaintance.  This  letter  ends 
with  the  earnest  appeal — "  I  would  to  God 
my  life  could  be  a  sacrifice  to  preserve  his  I 
Could  you  make  it  expedient  to  serve  that 
end,  truly  I  would  pay  you  more  thanks  for  it 
than  you  will  allow  yourself  for  all  your  other 
merits  fn>m  those  you  have  most  obliged, 
and  die  your  most  affectionate  friend."  A 
phrase  chiefly  remarkable,  as  Lady  Theresa 
observes,  from  the  singular  misuse  made  of 
it  by  Horace  Walpole,  who  says  that  Capell, 
in  writing  to  Cromwell,  subscribes  himself 
"your  affectionate  friend."  If  any  one  is 
curious  enough  in  such  matters  to  wish  to 
establish  the  exact  social  terms  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  two,  he  may  observe  that 
the  short  note  to  Cromwell,  in  which  Capell 
enclosed  this  address,  is  simply  subscribed 
"  your  humble  servant." 

If  he  could  not  die  for  his  King,  he  was 
doomed  to  form  one  of  the  body  guard  of 
faithful  followers  first  dispatched  to  wait  on 
his  manes — being  brought  before  Bradshaw's 
High  Court  of  Justice,  in  the  course  of  the 
month  after  Charles's  execution.  But  his 
constancy  was  yet  to  be  tried  by  many  vicis- 
situdes of  hope  and  resignation.  He  escaped 
from  the  Tower — not  without  connivance, 
perhaps — ^but  was  re-captured  at  Lambeth, 
being  discovered  by  the  waterman  who  ferried 
him  from  the  Temple — ^hb  gigantic  stature 
alone  having  sufficed  to  make  him  a  noto- 
rious personage  among  the  people.  He  was 
reconducted  to  prison  and  tried.  And  here 
we  are  tempted  to  dwell  a  little  more  on  the 
closing  scene,  because  we  cannot  altogether 
share  in  Lady  Theresa's  view  of  it,  and  think 
the  case  of  Lord  Capell  one  in  which  natural 
sympathy  with  a  sufferer,  and  a  distinguished 
ancestor  into  the  bargain,  has  led  her  to  do 
a  little  less  than  justice  to  his  opponents. 

Lord  Capell's  defence  arose  out  of  the 
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tranuotiont  whioh  took  plaee  between  Fair- 
fax and  the  Royalist  generals  at  the  surrender 
of  Colchester,  which,  he  are^ned,  amounted  to 
a  guarantee  of  his  life.  Lady  Theresa,  adopt- 
ing that  defence,  brings  forward  as  a  some- 
what parallel  instance  the  case  of  Marshal 
Ney.  We  will  not  here  urge  the  considera- 
tions, that  the  Marshal's  plea  of  the  12th 
article  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  was,  as 
Lady  Theresa  herself  observes,  a  mere  after- 
thought— that  impartial  judges  have,  we 
believe,  repudiated  it — and  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  stem  and  short  solution  of  the 
difficulty  seems  the  only  practical  one — such 
conventions  bind  none  but  those  who  make 
or  ratify  them.  But  in  truth  the  two  eases 
seem  to  us  entirely  different.  The  12th 
article  of  the  Convention  to  which  Marshal 
Ney  appealed,  undoubtedly  did  profess  to 
guarantee  life.  The  surrender  of  Colchester 
was  simply  a  surrender  at  discretion.  Lord 
Capell  relied,  not  on  the  terms  of  the  surren- 
der, but  on  the  language  of  a  letter  of  the 
general,  Fairfax,  which  he  regarded  as  qual- 
ifying that  surrender.  Now,  not  to  mention 
the  absurdities  which  would  follow  from 
considering  the  expressions  of  mere  personal 
correspondence  as  modifying  solemn  docu- 
ments, Fairfax  himself  plainly  did  not  so 
understand  his  own  language.  His  own  letter 
to  Parliament,  announcmg  the  surrender,  and 
written  before  any  question  had  arisen  as  to 
its  extent  and  meaning,  was  perfectly  distinct : 
••As  for  the  Lord  Goring,  Lord  Capell,  and 
the  rest  of  the  persons  rendered  to  mercy, 
and  now  assurea  of  quarter,  he  did  render 
them  to  Parliament  for  public  justice  and 
mercy  as  they  should  see  cause."  This  letter 
was  read  in  Court  on  the  trial,  and  in  strict 
justice  could  not  but  be  conclusive.  That 
the  Court,  therefore,  still  strained  a  little  at 
the  objection  raised  by  Lord  Capell,  and 
oltimately,  while  it  condfemned  both  him  and 
Norwich,  referred  their  fate,  as  well  as  that 
of  Lord  Holland  and  others,  back  to  "the 
mercy  of  Parliament,"  is  reallv  in  fairness 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  their  many 
friends,  and  to  the  little  appetite  for  blood  of 
the  republican  party  in  general,  and  not  to 
any  consciousness  that  wrong  had  been  done. 
The  reference  to  Parliament  was  a  pro- 
traction of  anguish.  To  one  prepared  to  die, 
it  would  have  been  almost  better  to  face  the 
appellate  decision  of  a  body  of  determined 
enemies,  than  that  of  a  wavering  assembly  of 
irresolute  and  comparatively  careless  party- 
men,  few  desirous  of  his  blood ,  but  many 
indifferent  to  it,  and  most  of  them  chiefly 
anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  ruling 


faction.  The  destiny  of  every  man  comprised 
in  the  sentence  seemed  to  hang  on  the  chance 
of  a  compromise  between  their  several  parti- 
sans, "  striving  to  cast  away  those  they  were 
not  concerned  in,  that  they  might  save  their 
friends."  Lady  Theresa,  followmg  Clarendon 
and  other  secondhand  authorities,  has  not 
quite  accurately  reported  the  particulars  of 
this  sitting  of  the  House.*  Lord  Norwich, 
she  says,  was  saved  by  Speaker  Lenthall's 
casting  vote.  Lord  Holland  condemned  by  the 
same,  the  petition  in  favor  of  Lord  Capell 
rejected  by  three  or  four  votes.  The  first  of 
these  statements  only  is  correct,  as  the  Com- 
mons' Journals  show.  The  petition  in  favor 
of  Lord  Capell  was  negatived  without  a 
division.  His  fate  was  sealed,  if  Lord  Clar- 
endon is  to  be  believed,  through  the  staunch 
hatred  of  Ireton,  backed  up  by  a  hypocritical 
speech  from  Cromwell — but  Clarendon's 
authority  is  worth  very  little  in  this  case  ;  as 
we  think  Lady  Theresa  should  have  remem- 
bered, before  she  fixed  on  the  Protector  in 
particular  *'ithe  stain  of  unjust  judgment,  the 
uncalled-for,  unmerited,  and  unmerciful  con- 
demnation of  Lord  Capell." 

"  Thus  died  Lord  Capell,"  says  Cariyle, 
'*  the  first  who  complained  of  grievances ;  in 
seven  years'  time  there  are  such  changes  for 
a  man ;  and  the  first  act  of  his  drama  little 
knows  what  the  last  may  be."  His  death 
was  emphatically  that  of  a  Christian  and  a 
hero.  Though  to  the  last  maintaining  the 
injustice  of  his  condemnation,  he  bore  himself 
as  one  who  had  no  remembrance  for  his  own 
wrongs ;  who  had  sacrificed  all,  even  to  his  own 
personality,  in  absorbing  devotion  to  a  cause. 
Several  accounts  of  his  last  moments  are 
cited  by  Lady  Theresa ;  Bishop  Morley's  in 
the  State  Trials,  Lord  Clarendon's,  from 
hearsay  of  course,  and  reading  too  like  a  piece 
of  classical  composition  ;  that  published  *'  by 
authority,"  to  gratify  the  popular  craving  for 
last  dying  speeches ;  and  Whitelocke's,  snort 
and  impressive ;  but  all  concur  in  the  main 
features ;  the  brief  and  almost  stern  abrupt- 
ness of  the  old  soldier, — the  simplicity  of  the 
hero,  utterly  unconscious  that  he  had  a  part 
to  perform, — the  devotion,  which  neither 
vented  itself  in  rhetorical  forgiveness  of  ene- 
mies on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other, 

"Caird  the  gods,  in  vulgar  spite, 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right,"— 

♦  VoL  iL  p  118,  Aa  Why  does  Mr.  CJariyle,  in 
his  venion  of  the  eame  story — waleaB  it  be  for  his 
favorite  purpose  of  introdaeing  a  pictureflque  tonoh 
--call  it  "a  thin  house f  A  division  of  sixty  was 
rather  a  full  one  at  that  time. 
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but  was  fixed  first  on  the  great  coining  ac- 
count, and  next  on  the  sure  prospect  of 
passing  at  once  from  a  suffering  cause  and 
Church  to  the  same  cause  and  Church  tri- 
umphant. ''Lord  Clarendon's  conclusion 
needs  no  comment,  nor  admits  of  any  addi- 
tion :  '  He  was  a  man  that,  whoever  shall 
after  him  deserve  best  of  the  English  nation, 
can  never  think  himself  undervalued  when 
he  shall  bear  that  hb  courage,  virtue,  and 
fidelity  is  laid  in  the  balance,  and  compared 
with  that  of  Lord  Capell/  "  (Vol.  ii.  p.  167.) 

Like  most  of  the  great  royalists  of  that  day, 
he  was  scarcely  fortunate  in  his  issue.  The 
vein  of  rich  ore  in  his  lineage  seemed  arrested 
by  a  sudden  "  fault."  Cashiobury  Abbey 
I^ds,  thought  some,  claimed  their  expiatory 
process  of  misfortune,  not  completed  by  the 
hero's  violent  death.  His  eldest  son,  the  first 
Capell,  Earl  of  Essex,  perbhed  miserably  and 
mysteriously  in  the  Tower.  His  daughter, 
Theodosia,  married  Lord  Cornbury,  after- 
wards second  Earl  of  Clarendon;  she  died 
very  young,  and  her  death  is  th^  subject  of 
one  of  the  best  authenticated  stories  of  Scot- 
tish second  sight  on  record ;  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  correspondence  annexed  to  Pepys's 
Diary.  Henry  Capell,  the  other  son, — a 
successful  personage  enough,  but  certainly 
not  through  the  steady  adherence  to  an 
unfortunate  cause  which  had  distinguished 
his  father, — was  childless.  We  need  not 
remind  our  readers  of  the  dispersion  of  this 
temporary  cloud  on  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Capell,  nor  how,  as  has  been  already  no- 
ticed, much  of  the  inheritance  of  Hyde  himself 
ultimately  passed  to  the  female  descendant 
of  his  own  illustrious  friend. 

We  must  confess  that  we  cannot  so  readily 
adopt  Lady  Theresa's  taste  in  the  choice  of 
the  third  member  of  her  triumvirate  as  one 
of  the  ilite  of  the  Chancellor's  list, — namely, 
that  most  wet-brown-paperish  of  noblemen, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Horace  Walpole,  William 
Seymour,  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  Duke  of 
Somerset.  The  Muse  of  History  certainly 
has  a  malicious  pleasure  in  mocking  her 
sbter  of  Romance.  The  situations  in  her 
narratives,  which  are  the  most  enchanting  to 
the  novelbt,  are  generally  filled  by  the  most 
common-place  of  mortals.  The  history  of 
William  Seymour's  ancestral  fortunes,  and 
his  own,  resembles  one  of  those  great  Trilo- 
gies in  which  Greek  ffenius  conducted  a 
connecting  Fate  through  a  series  of  genera- 
tions. Great  grandson  of  the  daring  Protector, 
grandchild  of  Edward  Sejrmour  and  Eatherine 
Grey,  whose  hapless  union  was  blasted  by 
the  persevering  jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  himself 


the  oflbpring  of  a  second  unhappy  nmrriage, 
and  of  an  unjustly  persecuted  mother,  ne 
became  at  nineteen  the  hero  of  that  touching 
episode  which  connects  the  kingly  tragedy  <M 
the  Stuarts  with  the  drama  of  his  own  line. 
'*  The  loves  of  William  Seymour  and  Arabella 
Stuart,  the  secret  marriage,  the  dbcovery,  the 
imprisoning,  the  flight,  and  its  disastrous 
consequences,  would  supply  ample  materials 
for  one  of  those  popular  tales  where  historical 
events  form  but  the  skeleton  on  which  feel- 
ings, motives,  words,  and  even  added  incidents, 
are  wrought  according  to  the  taste  and  skill 
of  the  writer."  Once  more,  after  many  years 
of  seclusion,  he  was  called  to  a  post  where 
the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed  upon  him ; 
called  to  save,  if  possible,  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  its  own  misgovemment,  that  royal  race 
which  bad  visited  him  and  his  house  with  so 
much  relentless  tyranny.  He  held  a  high 
military  station  in  the  army  of  Charles  I., 
attended  him  with  unwearied  loyalty  in  his 
last  vicissitudes,  was  one  of  the  four  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Earls  Southampton  and 
Lindsay  being  the  others)  who  obtamed  per- 
mission of  the  ruling  powers  '*  to  perform  the 
last  duty  to  their  dead  master,  and  to  wait 
upon  him  to  his  grave,"  bore  his  cofiSn  from 
his  bed-chamber  at  Windsor  to  the  vault  of 
Henry  YIII.,  and  lived  to  pay  homage  to  that 
sovereign's  restored  son,  and  to  receive  such 
reward  as  could  be  bestowed  on  his  constancy 
in  the  removal  of  the  bar  of  illegitimacy  ar- 
bitrarily drawn  across  his  father  s  scutcheon 
by  Elizabeth,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
dukedom  forfeited  by  the  Protector. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  subject  of 
this  lofty  story  was  but  a  very  ordinary  being, 
amidst  events  which  turned  men  of  vulgar 
fortunes  into  heroes.  He  seems  to  have 
sauntered  through  his  eventful  times, — yet, 
what  an  age  of  thoughts  and  passions  waa 
experienced  by  one  who  knelt  at  the  feet  of 
Elizabeth  at  his  introduction  into  life,  and  of 
Charles  II.  before  quitting  it, — ^taking  nearly 
as  little  share  as  he  could  help  in  the  mighty 
changes  which  were  going  on  in  society 
around  him.  Cowed  into  servility  in  early 
life,  he  settled,  after  a  brief  period  of  arbto* 
cratic  liberalism,  into  a  steady  loyalty,  quietly 
brave,  and  respectably  conservative,  but  with 
as  little  real  appetite  as  might  be  for  either 
fighting  or  politics,  or  anything  else  but  his 
books  and  hb  ease.  Even  hb  boyish  amour 
gives  little  evidence  of  genuine  feeling.  At 
the  very  time  when  his  unhappy  Arabella,  in 
the  only  letter  to  her  husband  which  has 
been  preserved,  breaks  into  the  tenderest 
expressions  of  passion,  and  assures  him  thai 
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*'  nothing  the  State  can  do  with  me  can  trou- 
ble  me  so  much  as  the  news  of  your  heing 
ill  doth  ;*'  he  is  content  to  represent  to  the 
Privy  Conncil  his  own  attachment  as  of  a 
much  more  bosiness-like  character,  "  myself 
being  but  a  younger  brother,  and  sensible  of 
mine  own  good,  unknown  to  the  world,  of 
mean  estate,  not  bom  to  challenge  anything 
but  my  birthright,  and  therefore  my  fortunes 
to  be  raised  by  mine  own  endeavors,  and 
she  a  lady  of  great  honor  and  virtue,  and  <u 
I  thought,  of  gnat  meant,'*  And,  while  the 
late  Mr.  Disraeli,  inclining  to  the  romantic 
side,  set  down  these  expressions  of  poor  Mr. 
William  Seymour  to  the  score  of  "dissem- 
bling his  love,"  Lady  Theresa  cruelly,  we  do 
not  doubt  justly,  declares  '*  that  there  seems 
no  occasion  to  search  for  hidden  motives  or 
disguised  feelings  by  which  to  interpret  his 
own  very  plain  and  straightforward  explana- 
tion otherwise  than  as  he  gave  it !"  A  year 
after  his  wife's  miserable  death,  we  find  him 
a  successful  suitor,  with  the  gracious  per- 
mission of  Majesty,  for  the  hand  of  Lady 
Frances  Devereux ;  and  serving  on  for  years 
more,  though  under  "  many  and  continued 
disobligationsfrom  the  Court,"  in  the  various 
functions  belonging  to  his  rank  and  to  the 
great  estates  which  he  inherited  on  succeed- 
ing to  the  peerage.  We  can  scarcely  make 
up  our  minds,  with  Lady  Theresa,  to  admire 
the  "  christian-like  forgiveness"  exhibited  by 
one  who  so  evidently  "lacked  gall  to  make 
oppression  bitter." 

That  Charles  should  have  appointed  to 
high  military  command  one  so  utterly  desti- 
tute of  military  qualities,  at  a  time  when  the 
salvation  of  his  crown  depended  on  the  lat- 
ter, and  that  the  appointment  should  have 
been  popular,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by 
that  intense  love  of  irreproachable  medioc- 
rity, in  men  of  high  lineage  and  good  estate, 
which  marks  the  English  character — and 
which,  as  some  say,  has  saved  the  English 
Constitution  more  than  once  from  the  danger 
it  might  have  run  at  the  hands  of  clever  and 
low- bom  eccentricity.  His  command  was 
distinguished  by  nothing  but  perpetual  tra- 
cassenes  with  the  King's  unruly  nephews, 
against  whose  encroachments,  and  the  weak 
partiality  of  Charles,  he  had  not  sufficient 
personal  force  of  character  to  defend  with 
success  his  mortified  dignity.  Yet  he  stuck 
to  the  Court  as  long  as  a  Court  existed  ;  and 
he,  who  had  been  Lieutenant-general  of  the 
West»  and  was  still  the  first  nobleman  of  his 
party,  was  finally  worsted  by  the  Queen  in  a 
contest  for  the  important  office  of  "  Groom 
of  the  Stole"  to  a  monarch  whose  life  was 


passed  on  horseback.  His  sterling  qualities 
remain  depicted,  perhaps  too  partially,  in 
the  pages  of  Clarendon ;  but  the  only  traces 
of  romance  which  we  detect  in  his  career 
are,  that  he  called  his  eldest  daughter  Ara- 
bella, probably  to  the  mortification  of  her 
mother,  the  Lady  Frances ;  and  that  at  the 
siege  of  Weymouth,  he  thought  proper  to 
challenge  his  opponent,  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
to  single  combat ;  an  ofifer  which  the  Par- 
liamentarian lender  "reasonably  declined." 
Once  only  we  find  him  placed  in  a  situation 
where  his  steady,  commonplRce  principle, 
amounted  to  dignity.  This  was  when  Crom- 
well made  advances  to  him,  reljing  probably 
on  the  traditional  persecution  of  his  house  by 
the  Stuarts.  But  all  which  the  Protector  s 
cajolery  could  draw  from  him  was  only  reit- 
erated advice  to  restore  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  assufances  of  safety  in  doing  so. 
(Vol.iii.  pp.  122,  123.) 

The  remainder  of  Lady  Theresa's  volumes 
is  occupied  with  slight  biographical  and 
family  notices  of  all  the  principal  personages 
whose  portraits  remain  at  "  the  Grove,"  in- 
teresting especially  as  bearing  on  their  alli- 
ances and  connexions  ;  for  the  Chancellor's 
family  was  distinguished,  besides  its  famous 
union  with  the  royal  line  of  Stuart,  by  inter- 
marriages with  a  great  number  of  the  highest, 
especially  the  courtly,  families  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  fascination  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  in  such  genealogical  pursuits,  when 
they  are  followed,  as  in  these  volumes,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  a  herald,  but  of  an  historian ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  increased  by  the  great 
complication  of  family  changes  characteristic 
of  the  period  ;  the  short  duration  of  English 
houses,  the  transitory  character  of  English 
honors,  which  are  peculiarly  striking  when 
we  trace  the  descents  of  titles  and  property 
under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  All  is  vicis- 
situde in  the  annals  of  the  great  majority 
of  eminent  families  of  those  days ;  a  Romance 
of  the  Peerage,  if  vicissitudes  constitute  ro- 
mance,— court  favor  and  court  enmity,  civil 
and  foreign  war,  personal  thrift  and  extrava- 
gance, being  constantly  at  work  to  make 
fortunes  wax  and  wane, 

**  Come  il  volger  del  ciel  della  Luna 
Cuopre  e  discuopre  i  lidi  senza  posa*** 

Out  of  all  the  noble  company  assembled 
on  the  walls  of  the  Grove,  our  memory 
points  out  only  four  whose  honors  have  de- 
scended from  them  to  the  present  time  in 
the  male  line — ^Burleigh,  Pembroke,  Capel, 
Arundel.    Even  a  descent  of  four  males  in 
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direct  succession  was  comparatively  uncom- 
mon. This  unquestionable  fact  may  be 
traced*  to   several    co-operating    causes, — 

Eolitical  changes  being  the  most  obvious; 
ut  the  mischievous  feudal  habit  of  over- 
early  marriages  perhaps  the  most  effectual. 
Undoubtedly,  in  heraldic  eyes,  our  nobility 
stand,  in  this  respect,  far  below  the  stately 
lines  of  neighboring  continental  realms;  of 
Germany,  for  instance,  and  even  of  France ; 
still  more  of  stationary  countries,  like  Spain 
and  Italy,  where  famihes  can,  in  more  instan- 
ces than  is  commonly  supposed,  be  traced 
with  reasonable  certainty  back  into  ages  of 
remote  and  fabulous  antiquity.  There  is 
something  which  awes  the  imagination  in 
those  great  autocthonic  races,  rooted  in  the 
soil  like  the  mighty  trees  to  which  botanists 
now  assign  almost  geological  periods  of  life. 
In  a  remote  canton  of  Tuscany  there  is  a 
river,  the  Cecina,  which  has  borne  the  same 
name  ever  since  history  began ;  and  on  its 
banks,  as  Mr.  Dennis  informs  us,  there  flour- 
ished even  from  the  beginning  a  family  of 
the  same  name,  until  wiihin  the  last  twenty 
years,  when  it  died  out  in  the  person  of  a 
priest.  The  rock  tombs  of  the  valley  arc 
full  of  urns  inscribed  with  the  Etruscan  name 
of  AULB  csicNA.  Tbc  modernized  Caecinae 
of  republican  and  imperial  Rome  were  a 
race  tolerably  well  known  to  history ;  two 
are  familiar  to  readers  of  Cicero,— one  com- 
manded against  Arminius,— -one  in  Otho's 
civil  war, — one  (Caecina  Psetus^  was  the 
husband  of  the  courageous  Arna.  Decius 
Albinus  Caecina,  of  that  ilk,  occupied  a  villa 
on  the  banks  of  his  ancestral  liver,  when 
Butilius,  the  poet,  passed  that  way,  a.  d. 
417.  Two  centuries  ago  it  was  still  said  of 
the  family  of  Cecina  on  the  same  spot,  "  no- 
bilitate  su^  viget ;"  and  a  Don  Lorenzo  Aulo 
Cecina  was  excavating  Etruscan  antiquities 
in  1740.  This  were  indeed  a  descent  to  be 
proud  of,  if  hoar  antiquity  conveys  honor — 
a  descent  fit  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  anti- 
quary, and  make  a  pedigree  in  an  English 


county  history  appear,  in  Johnsonian  lan- 
guage, like  the  "biography  of  an  ephe- 
meron."  But  the  course  of  English  destiny, 
and  the  progress  of  our  society,  required  this 
inferior  aurability  in  the  atoms  of  which  that 
society  is  composed.  The  rapid  succession 
of  properties  and  families  in  this  country  has 
been  at  once  the  effect  and  the  eause  of  con* 
Unual  improvement— of  the  innovating  and 
remodelling  temper  of  our  people,  '*ever 
working  something  new."  As  land  is  ex- 
hausted by  repeated  crops,  so  the  law  of 
nature  seems  to  ordain  that  the  inherited 
vigor  of  families  shall  generally  die  out  by 
too  long  duration  in  the  male  line.  Let  us 
leave  it  to  such  writers  as  Spelman,  and  the 
successors  of  Spelman  in  the  present  day — 
admitting  the  fraction  of  truth  which  exists 
in  their  philosophy  also — to  designate  such 
vicissitudes  of  titles  and  estates  as  visitations 
of  Providence,  whether  on  sacrilege  in  par- 
ticular, or  generally  on  rash  and  irreverent 
innovation;  and  let  us  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  these  changes  are  among  the  very 
instruments  through  which  Providence  has 
raised  this  community  to  its  present  high 
position.  The  first  House  of  Clarendon  en- 
joyed its  well-earned  honors  for  even  less 
than  the  ordinary  period  allotted  to  a  family 
— dying  out  in  Jess  than  a  century  from  the 
first  creation.  Those  honors  devolved,  just 
a  century  ago,  on  another  line,  of  opposite 
political  associations,  which  is  even  now  in 
the  full  bloom  and  vigor  of  its  destiny. 
Abiit  tnnen,  and  may  they  long  preserve 
their  dignity,  connected  as  they  are  at  once 
with  the  triumphs  of  the  past,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  future,  and  owing  allegiance,  by  sep- 
arate descents,  at  once  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servatism and  that  of  progress.  But  the 
natural  prospect  to  which  the  previous  course 
of  English  social  history  bids  us  look  is,  that 
they  also  shall  decline  whenever  their  day  of 
usefulness  is  past,  and  another  period  in  the 
march  of  human  affairs  shall  call  its  appro- 
priate actors  on  the  scene. 
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PARIS   IN    1814,  ON    THE    FALL    OP   NAPOLEON. 


BY  AN  EYE-WITNESa 


Although  considerably  weakened  by  the 
disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign  in  1812, 
by  tbe  lost  battles  of  1813  in  Germany,  and 
by  tbe  protracted  warfare  in  the  Peninsula, 
attended  by  repeated  defeats,  the  French 
armies  still  maintained  their  deserved  repu- 
tation for  intrepidity  and  professional  prowess, 
and  the  prestige  of  Napoleon  had  lost  nothing 
of  its  magic  influence.  His  name  alone  was 
still  a  host  in  itself,  and  inspired  the  allies 
with  an  awe  they  would  not  have  felt  had 
they  been  acquainted  with  the  pent-up  feelings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  France.  In  spite,  then, 
of  the  invasion  of  his  empire,  by  the  united 
forces  of  all  Europe,  on  its  northern,  southern 
and  eastern  boundaries,  in  spite  of  the  daily 
breaking  up  of  some  portion  of  his  political 
fabric,  so  accustomed  had  men  become  to 
behold  his  almost  fabulous  fortunes  ever  on 
the  ascendant,  few  could  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  about  to  be  closed  in 
discomfiture  and  ruin. 

It  was  the  SOth  of  March,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  the  day  after  that  in  which  the  de- 
luded inhabitants  of  Paris  had  been  lulled  into 
fancied  security  by  a  lying  proclamation  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  titular  King  of  Spain, 
recently  arrived  after  his  disgraceful  flight 
from  Vittona,  and  appointed  the  Emperor's 
Lieutenant  in  the  capital,  when  they  were 
startled  from  their  slumbers  by  sounds  which 
told  but  too  plainly  that  "  grim-visaged  War" 
had  reached  their  cherished  hearths,  that  for 
the  first  time  for  three  centuries  past  Paris 
was  beleaguered  by  a  foreign  foe.  The  day 
of  retribution  was  at  last  come,  the  day  in 
which  France  was  to  expiate  years  of  unjust 
aggressions ;  when  her  capital  also,  like  Vi- 
enna, Rome,  Berlin,  Moscow,  Lisbon,  Mad- 
rid, all  of  which,  with  many  more,  she  had 
visited  in  her  wrath  and  rapaciously  mulcted 
and  despoiled,  was  now,  in  its  turn,  to  undergo 
the  direful  pains  and  penalties  of  a  conquered 
city. 

Napoleon  had  been  out-marched  and  cut 


off  from  his  capital,  and  every  one  felt,  as  if 
by  instinct,  and  as  he  himself  must  have 
done,  that  Paris,  once  lost,  his  empire  had  ^ 
passed  away.  The  struggle  before  the  walls 
was  long  and  bloody.  Ifae  little  army  under 
Marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier  did  its  duty 
gallantly  during  that  eventful  day,  fighting 
desperately  against  fearful  odds,  till  uve  in 
the  afternoon,  when,  to  save  the  "  Capital  of 
Civilization"  from  being  taken  by  storm,  or 
entered  by  force  of  arms,  Marmont,  the  senior 
in  command,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris,  signed 
a  capitulation,  by  which  that  city  was  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  allies  on  the  following 
morning.  Ere  the  capitulation,  however,  had 
been  entered  into  or  even  thought  of,  Joseph 
had  decamped,  together  with  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa,  her  infant  son,  the  imperial 
mihisters  and  the  great  oflScers  of  state,  and 
taken  refuge  at  Blois. 

Few  of  the  Parisians  slept  that  niffht.  The 
excitement  produced  by  the  deadly  contest 
of  the  day  was  succeeded  by  apprehensions 
for  the  morrow,  when  Paris,  that  Paris  so 
idolized  by  Frenchmen,  the  centre  of  arts, 
taste,  fashion,  Of  all  worldly  enjoyments  and 
pleasures,  was  to  be  given  up  into  the  hands 
of  men  whom  they  designated  as  "  barbari- 
ans." The  barbarians,  however,  kept  their 
faith  to  the  letter,  and,  though  flushed  with 
success  and  in  possession  of  several  entrances 
to  the  city,  not  one  allied  soldier  crossed  the 
Barridre.  The  town  remained  perfectly  tran- 
quil, as  if  stunned  by  the  unthought-of,  the 
incredible,  the  "  impossible"  fact,  that  it  had 
become  the  captive  of  despised  enemies ;  and 
the  few  National  Guards,  which  had  been 
most  reluctantly  called  out  in  January  by 
Napoleon  (for  he  disliked  and  mistrusted  the 
institution),  were  sufficient  to  maintain  order 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  police.  On  the 
heights  of  Montmarte  gleamed  the  watch- 
fires  of  the  allies,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
during  the  night  sounds  of  triumph  and 
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revelry,  to  the  dismay  of  the  bewildered 
Parisians. 

For  a  lengtheDed  period  the  public  mind 
of  France  had  been  undergoing  a* remarkable 
change.  The  undisguised  despotism  of  the 
Imperial  Government ;  the  constant  action  of 
an  mquisitorial  police ;  the  total  subjection  of 
the  press  and  the  deprivation  of  all  civil 
liberty ;  the  absence  of  parliamentary  discus- 
sion ;  the  collapsed  state  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  the  drain  upon  the  agricultural 
population  by  repeated  and  cruelly  enacted 
conscriptions,  were  so  many  causes  that  suc- 
cessively tended  to  dissipate,  even  among  the 
corrupt  and  the  servile,  the  illusions  hitherto 
entertained  on  behalf  of  Bonaparte.  Then 
the  interminable  Spanish  war,  commenced 
by  him  in  treachery,  carried  on  with  ruthless 
barbarity,  and  closing  in  defeat :  the  loss  amid 
the  snows  of  Russia  of  the  most  numerous 
and  finest  army  of  modem  times ;  finally,  the 
invasion  of  the  French  territory,  hitherto 
unpolluted  by  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
contributed  greatly  to  lessen  his  influence 
over  the  nation,  as  these  latter  events  proved 
that  he  had  ceased  to  command  success. 
Nevertheless,  the  machinery  of  hb  arbitrary 
government  worked  so  well  as  to  repress  any 
attempt  at  a  public  expression  of  the  univer- 
sal feeling.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  were 
found,  indeed,  some  few  enlightened  and 
patriotic  men,  who  ventured  to  make  one 
efifbrt  in  favor  of  the  country,  to  hint  at  the 
necessity  for  peace.  Their  resolution,  al- 
though embodied  in  an  address  couched  in 
timidly  cautious  terms,  was  received  with 
insult  and  contempt.  These  "legislators," 
alas  1  had  for  years  remained  utterly  mute, 
in  the  way  of  remonstrance  or  appeal.  So 
long  as  success  attended  Napoleon,  so  long 
as  the  cannon  of  the  Invalides  continued 
announcing  some  conquest  or  some  victory, 
they  were  not  backward  in  their  applause 
and  adulations ;  they  could  see  no  injustice 
in  his  aggressions  and  usurpations,  and  ac- 
quiesced in  all  his  nefarious  acts.  But  now 
that  the  thunderbolt  recoiled  upon  themselves, 
these  inert  men  began  to  entertain  scruples. 
They  apprehended,  instinctively,  that  their 
master  was  wilfully  working  out  his  own  ruin, 
and  thus  endangering  the  possession  of  the 
good  things  they  themselves  enjoyed.  It 
was  too  fate  for  such  a  body  to  presume  at 
becoming  the  spokesmen  of  the  nation,  or 
the  defenders  of  her  outraged  freedom.  And 
well  he  made  them  understand  as  much.  In 
his  gross  language  he  told  them,  contemptu- 
ously, that  "they  should  wash  their  dirty 
linen  at  home,  and  not  in  public,"  and  addedf, 


"  that  he  alone  had  a  right  to  speak,  for  he 
alone  was  the  representative  of  the  whole 
people" 

This  insolent  rebuke  the  poor  legislators 
perhaps  deserved,  but  it  had,  nevertheless, 
the  effect  of  alienating  the  public  mind  from 
their  ruler.  The  nation  began  to  examine 
and  to  scrutinize  into  what  it  had  gained  by 
seconding  the  insatiable  ambition  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  arrogantly  trampled  on  all  its 
liberties,  spurned  at  advice  in  a  most  critical 
moment,  and  insultingly  sent  to  the  right- 
about the  pitiful  semblance  of  a  national 
representation  that  yet  remained. 

Still  the  public  mind  was  quite  in  an 
unsettled  state  as  to  what  form  of  government 
was  to  supersede  that  of  the  empire,  if  it 
should  fall.  A  Republic  was  certainly  not 
thought  of.  Republicanism,  it  was  felt,  had 
been  effectually  crushed  under  fourteen  years 
of  mUitary  despotism,  and  its  advocates,  few 
in  number,  had  no  rallying  point  from  whence 
to  direct  their  aims,  if  so  disposed.  The  ele- 
ments for  a  second  Republic  were  to  arise  at 
a  later  period,  and  then  only  as  an  ungrateful 
requital  for  the  enjoyment  during  four-and- 
thirty  years  of  free  and  liberal  mstitutions, 
under  enlightened  and  patriotic  monarchs. 
Some  there  were  who  imagined  Napoleon's 
empire  might  be  contmued  under  his  son  and 
the  regency  of  the  Empress ;  but  it  was  more 
generally  thought,  that.  Napoleon  once  over- 
thrown, and  his  own  personal  influence  no 
longer  exercised,  there  remuned  but  little 
chance  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  race  on  a 
usurped  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  for  some 
time  past  a  feeling  had  gone  abroad,  and  was 
gaining  ground,  that  a  return  to  legitimate 
monarchy  would  be  the  only  means  of  closing 
the  abyss  of  woes  formed  by  the  Revolution, 
of  restoring  peace  and  prosperity,  and  of 
reconciling  France  with  outraged  Europe. 
This  feeling  was  not  confined  to  the  breasts 
of  those  who  eagerly  yearned  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  it  had  occurred 
to  thinking  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  as 
"  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

Bonaparte  himself  had  a  presentiment  that 
such  aspirations  in  favor  of  the  Bourbons 
were  in  embryo,  and  sought  to  awe  them  into 
terror,  for  on  retaking  Troyes,  in  Champagne, 
from  the  Russians,  a  few  weeks  only  before 
the  fall  of  Paris,  he  ordered  three  or  four  old 
French  officers,  who  on  the  first  entrance  of 
the  Allies  into  that  town  had  appeared  in 
the  streets  wearing  the  badge  of  the  order 
of  St.  Louis,  to  be  immediately  shot.  Apart 
from  the  natural  causes  for  alarm  in  a^  be- 
leaguered city»the  anticipations  entertained 
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by  tbose  who  were  friendlj  to  a  Restoration 
were  ardeDt  enough  during  the  night  of  the 
30th  of  March.  No  preconcerted  plan  of 
any  importance  had  been,  or  could  have 
been,  entered  into,  but  each  ii^ividually  was 
resolved  to  seize  the  best  opportunity  for 
expressing  and  acting  upon  his  own  settled 
opinion. 

The  sun  rose  in  splendor  on  the  never-to- 
be*  forgotten  31st  of  March.  At  early  dawn, 
a  few  light  troops  and  Cossacks  showed 
themselves  in  the  streets,  staring  about  and 
stared  at  in  their  turn;  their  wild,  uncouth 
appearance  amusing  the  gaping  Parisians,  all 
•n  tip- toe  to  witness  the  grand  entrance  of 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  and  their  armies.  At 
about  ten  o'clock  were  seen,  coming  from  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  along  the  Boulevards,  riding 
abreast,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Austrian  Generalissimo  Prince  of 
Schw  arizen  berg,  and  the  British  Ambassador, 
the  Earl  of  Gathcart,  representing  the  four 
great  powers  of  Europe,  united  in  one  common 
cause.  A  numerous  and  brilliant  staff  at- 
tended them,  and  then  followed  an  immense 
army.  For  successive  hours  the  armed  hosts 
poured  along  those  Boulevards :  the  soldiers 
all  bearing  green  boughs  in  their  caps  and 
helmets,  marched  on  in  deep  silence,  and 
uttered  no  shouts  of  triumph  or  deQance. 
From  the  monarch  to  the  private  soldier,  all 
seemed  impressed  with  an  undeBned  awe :  as 
if  they  felt  that  they  were  only  the  humble 
instruments  of  Providence,  in  efifecting  some 
vast  change  in  the  destinies  of  the  civilized 
world. 

And  now,  as  the  imposing  mass  moved  on, 
were  to  be  seen  numerous  groups  of  men, 
some  on  foot,  others  on  horseback,  displaying 
white  cockades,  and  shoutiog  "Vive  le  Koi;" 
whilst  from  balconies,  windows,  and  open 
carriages,  ladies  decorated  with  white  favors, 
re-echoed  the  loyal  cry.  No  marked  notice 
of  these  demonstrations  appeared  to  be  taken 
by  the  allies.  But  what  seemed  to  give  the 
Royalists  encouragement,  was  an  accidental 
circumstance  unconnected  with  this  display. 
The  allied  armies,  composed  of  many  different 
nations,  had  during  the  campaign,  in  order  to 
an  easy  recognition  of  each  other,  agreed  to 
wear  a  white  scarf  on  the  left  arm.  This 
badge  was  now  interpreted  as  a  sign  favor- 
able to  the  Royalist  cause.  At  the  most  it 
could  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  token  of 
friendly  intentions;  but  the  chord  had  been 
struck,  the  impulse  given,  and  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  proscription,  the  ancient  cry  of 
"  Vive  le  Roi,*'  again  rung  through  the  capital 
of  France. 
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All  that  day  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Bour- 
bons was  manifest ;  it  spread  and  increased, 
and  with  the  rapidity  attendant  on  any 
impetus  given  to  public  feeling,  it  was  speedily 
known  that  a  general  meeting  of  Royalists 
would  be  held  that  sume  night.  In  the  Rue 
du  Faubourg  St.  Honor6,  a  few  doors  from 
the  present  site  of  the  Briti:)h  Embassy,  re* 
sided  a  widow  lady  of  great  wealth.  Madame 
de  Morfontaine  was  the  daughter  of  M. 
Lepelietier  de  St.  Fargeau,  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  and  a  regicide.  Dining 
one  day  at  a  restaurateur* s  in  tire  Palais 
Royal,  M.  Lepelietier  was  accidentally  met  by 
a  garde  du  corps,  who,  stung  with  indignation 
at  the  sight  of  one  who  bad  voted  the  King's 
death,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Upon  this 
event,  the  National  Convention  passed  a 
decree,  by  which  the  daughter  of  the  mur- 
dered regicide  was  adopted  as  La  fille  de  la 
Nation,  and  endowed  with  an  ample  fortune, 
although  she  inherited  a  considerable  one 
from  her  father.  Some  y^ars  afterwards  she 
married  a  M.  de  Witt,  son  of  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Dutch  Republic,  who  died  a  few  months 
after.  She  then  married  a  cousin  of  her  own, 
M.  Lepelietier  de  Morfontaine,  and  a  second 
time  was  left  a  widow.  Now,  this  lady, 
daughter  of  a  regicide,  the  child  by  adoption 
of  a  Republic,  and  wife  by  her  first  marriage 
of  an  hereditary  Republican,  was  nevertheless 
a  most  decided  ana  confirmed  Royalbt,  and 
her  hotel  was  fi.xed  upon  for  the  general 
rendezvous  of  that  party.  In  its  vast  and 
elegant  apartments  was  congregated  a  nu- 
merous assemblage  of  men  of  all  classes  and 
degrees.  A  memorial  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander was  drawn  up  on  the  spot,  and  handed 
about  for  si^ature  by  the  fair  hostess  her* 
self,  beseechmg  his  majesty  to  proclaim  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  family  of  France. 
This  memorial,  we  believe,  was  nerer  sent. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  great  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  the  motley  assembly,  and 
no  little  confusion.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening,  some  one  having  hinted  that  the 
municipal  council  was  then  sitting  at  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  with  the  intent  perhaps  of 
thwarting  the  wishes  of  the  Rojalists,  wild 
cries  of  ••  A  cheval  !**  "  Aux  armes  I"  "  Vive 
U  Roi  r  arose  from  a  score  or  two  of  young 
men,  who  hastily  rushed  out  of  the  hotel  in 
anger  and  alarm,  and  the  assembly  broke  up 
in  the  greatest  disorder.  It  has  been  surmised 
that  the  unfounded  rumor  which  caused  the 
alarm  and  sudden  dispersion  of  the  company 
assembled  at  Madame  De  Morfontaine's  house, 
was  circulated  by  a  secret  agent  of  Talleyrand, 
who  was  b^  no  means  desirous  of  any  mter-> 
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ference  with  the  plans  he  had  concocted  to 
bring  about  the  Restoration,  so  as  to  suit  his 
own  purposes.  In  fact,  no  decided  result 
could  be  expected  to  ensue  from  any  unor- 
ganized manifestation  in  favor  of  royalty, 
however  general  and  sincere. 

The  restoration  required  to  be  effected  in 
,  a  more  ostensible  and  official  manner.  The 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  took  the  lead  in 
the  movement,  by  a  proclamation  disclaiming 
all  further  allegiance  to  Napoleon,  and  re- 
cording a  unanimous  vote  for  the  return  of 
the  King.  A  Provisional  Executive  was 
appointed  to  act  during  the  interregnum,  and 
Talleyrand  named  its  president,  who  forthwith 
convened  the  Senate  in  solemn  assembly. 

Napoleon,  although  overpowered,  was  still 
to  be  dreaded.  He  might,  in  despair,  yet 
continue  the  fruitless  struggle.  His  advanced 
posts  were  within  twelve  miles  of  Paris  when 
the  capitulation  was  signed.  Notwithstanding 
the  proclamation  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns, 
purporting  that  they  would  treat  no  more 
with  Napoleon  or  any  of  his  family,  and 
calling  upon  the  nation  to  adopt  a  government 
of  its  choice,  a  momentary  cloud  of  alarm 
seemed  to  overshadow  the  rising  hopes  of  the 
emancipated  French  people.  But  the  impulse 
given  by  the  capital,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
public  bodies,  produced  its  due  effect.  The 
little  army  that  had  fought  the  last  battle 
was  the  6rst  to  tender  its  submission  to  the 
Provincial  Government,  and  to  rally  round 
the  standard  of  the  Fletir  de  lis.  This  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  the  marshals 
and  generals  who  surrounded  Bonaparte,  and 
among  these  none  was  more  peremptory  than 
Marsha]  Ney  in  pressing  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  an  immediate  and  unconditional 
abdication  ;  but  they  all  honorably  stipulated 
for  the  safety  of  his  person,  and  for  a  suitable 
provision  being  made  for  his  future  mainte- 
nance. At  length,  on  the  6th  April,  Napoleon 
signed  the  act  of  abdication,  and  departed 
for  the  residence  so  injudiciously  assigned  to 
him  in  the  Island  of  Elba.  When  this  became 
known,  con6dence  returned,  and  the  Parisians 
now  looked  forward  with  eager  impatience 
for  the  arrival  of  some  member  of  the  Royal 
Family.  The  nearest  at  hand  was  Monsieur, 
Comte  d'Artois,  the  King's  brother,  who  had 
entered  France  from  the  eastward,  and  was 
hastily  journeying  towards  Paris. 

Whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  n^ere  for 
the  most  part  indulging  in  anticipation  and 
hope — some  few,  no  doubt,  suffering  from 
apprehension  or  regret^-but  all  influenced 
by  great  excitement,  a  private  and  melancholy 
fieeoe  was  being  enacted  in  a  pagnificent 


hotel  in  one  of  the  fauxbourffs :  a  sad  but 
characteristic  episode  of  that  eventful  period. 
Without  a  friend  or  relative  near  him — unat- 
tended save  by  one  of  those  mortal  ministering 
angels  a  Sister  of  Charity — lay  on  a  couch  of 
torture  and  anguish,  one  who  but  lately  had 
been  a  high-spirited  officer  of  dragoons.  In 
the  engagement  of  the  30th  March,  he  had 
been  twice  wounded.  Besides  a  severe  sabre 
cut  which  he  had  received  on  the  shoulder, 
a  bullet  had  struck  him  on  the  head,  laying 
open  the  brain,  and  this  latter  wound  left  him 
in  a  hopeless  state.  Better  for  him  had  he 
died  on  the  battle-field.  The  father  of  this 
young  officer,  a  nobleman  of  ancient  race,  was 
a  pitiable  instance  of  the  debasement  into 
which  the  weak  may  sink  through  servility, 
and  his  case  exhibits  a  striking  example  of 
the  thorough  subjection  under  which  the  iron 
rule  of  Bonaparte  had  broken  the  spirit  of 
the  men  around  him,  even  to  the  perversion 
of  the  feelings  of  nature.  Though  born  to  a 
dukedom,  with  the  title  of  prince,  he  had  ac- 
cepted with  alacrity  from  Napoleon  the 
inferior  dignity  of  count,  and  undertaken  the 
humble  office  of  chamberlain.  In  the  exu- 
berance of  his  zeal,  he  followed,  with  all  his 
household,  in  the  train  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Louisa,  at  Blois,  having  left  no  one  but  a 
porter  within  his  gates.  This  nobleman  had 
had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  he  devoted  to 
the  military  service ;  that  being  the  most  ac- 
ceptable method  of  paying  court  to  his  new 
master.  The  eldest  fell  in  Spain,  the  second 
in  Russia.  On  the  latter  occasion.  Napoleon 
was  considerate  enough  to  notice  the  bereaved 
father,  and,  with  something  of  feeling,  said 
to  him,  *•  Ah  /  Monsieur  de  ■,  voire  fih  eat 
mort ;  au  moins,  c'est  avec  gloire^ — "  Sire,*' 
was  the  ready  rejoinder  of  the  fawning 
courtier,  holding  by  the  hand  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  '*je  vous  en  amene  un  autre.**  Bo- 
naparte himself  could  not  reply  to  this,  and 
passed  on.  The  autre  was  his  last  son,  his 
only  child,  and  it  was  that  son  who  now 
lingered  out  the  last  hours  of  his  young  life 
in  solitude  and  agony,  without  a  relative  or 
friend  to  soothe  his  dying  moments.  Almost 
unconscious  of  what  passed  around  him,  he 
scarcely  listened  to  the  kind  words  of  the 
Sister  of  Charity  by  his  side,  and  heard  but 
imperfectly  the  pious  orisons  which,  on 
bended  knees,  she  offered  up  for  her  young 
charge  to  the  throne  of  mercy.  On  a  sudden, 
a  distant  sound,  becoming  more  distinct  as 
it  neared  his  dwelling,  seemed  to  arouse  him 
to  a  sense  of  external  things.  A  smile  came 
over  his  pallid  features,  his  eyes  opened  with 
a  faint  gleam  of  joy.    "  A  drum  1  the  trum- 
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pet ! "  sbouted  he ;  "  ah,  vive  VEmpereur  !  " 
and  before  his  attendant  could  restrain  him, 
he  leapt  up  from  his  couch,  and,  with  one 
bound,  reached  the  window.  There  for  a 
moment  he  stood  aghast,  as  if  transSxed  with 
amnzement,  then,  wildly  raising  both  his 
hands  to  his  head,  he  tore  his  hair  in  frenzy, 
and  uttering  a  piercing  shriek,  fell  upon  the 
floor  a  senseless  corpse.  The  sight  of  a 
division  of  Prussian  troops  marching  in  tri- 
umph through  the  capital  of  his  country  had 
produced  this  fatal  crisis. 

The  cause  of  the  Restoration  received  a 
most  signal  service  at  this  Conjuncture,  in  a 
publication  emanating  from  one  of  the  bright* 
est  lights  of  the  a^e.  This  production — the 
first  and  most  glorious  fruit  of  the  now 
emancipated  press  —  was  Chateaubriand's 
celebrated  pamphlet,  "  De  Bonaparte  et  des 
Bourbons  ;  and  in  spite  of  some  excusable 
tendency  to  exaggeration — written  as  it  was 
on  the  impulse  of  a  thrilling  moment — it 
deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  outburst 
of  a  free  and  loyal  heart,  whose  yearnings 
had  been  long  suppressed.  The  timely  ap- 
pearance  of  this  publication  produced  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  public  mind,  and  its 
reasonings  and  revelations  served  as  well  to 
unveil  the  monstrous  tyranny  of  the  Imperial 
Govern roent,  as  to  display  to  the  mortified 
vanity  of  the  French,  the  abject  degradation 


into  which  they  had  so  inertly  sunk,  from 
their  prostrate  submission  to  its  decrees. 

Nothing  was  now  talked  of  but  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  Comte  d'Artois.  Bonaparte 
appeared  to  be  completely  forgotten.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  never  existed. 
The  feeling  of  irritation  inseparable  from  the 
presence  of  foreign  troops  considerably  de- 
clined, and  was  fast  fading  away ;  thanks  to 
the  admirable  conduct,  the  forbearance,  and 
the  discipline  they  observed,  and  the  cour- 
teous behavior  of  the  officers,  most  of  whom 
spoke  French  with  fluency,  and  increased  the 
impression  in  their  favor.  Above  all,  the 
tokens  of  unfeigned  good  will  towards  the 
French  nation  expressed  and  made  manifest 
by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  especially  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  added  largely  to  the 
hopeful  anticipations  for  the  future.  Thus 
the  most  undisguised  satisfaction  seemed  to 
animate  all  classes  of  the  community.  Carnot 
himself,  a  stern  republican,  actually  declared 
that  "  the  whole  nation  was  in  a  perfect  de- 
lirium of  joy."  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of 
Paris  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  April,  1814, 
which  dawned  with  seeming  auspicious  bril- 
liancy on  the  return  to  his  native  land,  after 
three  and  twenty  years  of  exile,  of  an  amiable 
and  well-intentioned  Prince,  destined,  alns! 
in  a  few  more  years,  to  experience  in  his  own 
sovereign  person  the  vicissitudes  of  revolution. 
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Ant  work  which  casts  light  upon  the  his- 
tory and  habitudes  of  the  Chinese  people 
must  be  interesting  to  Europeans — to  our- 
selves peculiarly  so,  because  our  relations 
with  ••  the  flowery  land"  have  been  intimate 
and  important.  The  civilized  and  Christian 
world  gazes  with  astonishment  at  th'at  singu- 
lar race,  who,  while  they  arrogate  a  heavenly 
origination  and  attributes,  and  look  with  su- 
preme contempt  on  all  other  people,  com- 
oine,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  peculiarities  of 
both  ancient  and  modem  barbarbm.     They 


^Tks  lAfe  of  Taou'Kwang^  late  Smperor  of 
China  ;  with  Memain  of  the  Court  of  Peking,  By 
the  late  Rev.  Charles  Qntslaffi— London :  Smith, 
Elder  A  Co.     1852. 


are  altogether  a  distinct  world.  The  great 
antiquity  of  their  empire,  their  peculiar  cus- 
toms, the  wearisome  idioms  of  their  language, 
and  the  exceeding  ingenuity  and  imitative 
cleverness  of  the  entire  people,  entitle  them 
to  the  respectful  attention  of  the  ethnolo- 
gist. For  many  ages  the  Chinese  empire  has 
been  a  terra  incognita  to  Europeans.  Tliither 
the  thoughts  of  mediseval  statesmen  and 
merchants  were  directed.  The  adventurer^ 
wearied  by  the  monotony  of  home-life,  and 
seeking  a  new  field  of  pleasure  or  advantage, 
dreamed  of  that  "  far  Cathay,"  where,  it  was 
thought,  gems  and  gold  were  to  be  had  al- 
most for  asking;  where  the  people  lived 
amid  scenes  of  beauty  and  joy ;  and  wher 
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the  rulers  of  the  land  passed  an  elysian  life 
ID  a  happiness  undisturbed  by  cares  of  state, 
and  free  from  the  common  disquietudes  and 
sorrows  of  humanity.  Not  a  few  goodly 
barques  and  their  mariners  perished  in  en- 
deavoring to  reach  that  sunny  land  whose 
realities  were  expected  to  surpass  all  the 
conceptions  of  romance  ;  or — a  circumstance 
by  no  means  unusual  in  the  history  of  the 
time — they  who  had  sailed  on  that  bold  ad- 
venture cared  not  to  return  and  to  tell  of  their 
pains  and  disappointments.  The  Portuguese 
seecn  to  have  arrived  at  the  earliest  know- 
ledge of  the  celestial  land,  and  a  few  of  them 
gained  a  footing  in  the  empire ;  but,  gene- 
rally, until  within  the  present  century,  China 
and  its  people  were  almost  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  Chinese  had  approximated 
towards  .civilization,  while  the  greater  portion 
of  mankind  still  slumbered  in  the  night  of 
ignorance  and  barbarity.  After  making  all 
allowance  for  the  characteristic  exaggeration 
of  the  national  chroniclers,  it  is  clear  that 
their  records,  such  of  them  as  are  in  exist- 
ence, date  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and 
the  traces  of  An  early  partial  civilization  are 
even  now  clearly  discernible  among  them. 
Every  year  iiKreases  our  knowledge  of  this 
remarkuble  nation ;  and,  probably,  when  the 
influence  of  Christianity  has  been  more  pow- 
erfully exerted  upon  them — that  silently  but 
mightily-working  leaven  which  gradually 
traasforms  the  ma&sinto  which  it  is  infused — 
we  sluUl  obtain  information  of  the  history, 
philoMphies,  and  habits  of  this  people,  quite 
as  full  and  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  we  are 
already  gaining  of  the  races  of  the  Indian 
peninsula. 

The  lamented  Dr.  G  utzlaif  has  bequeathed 
us  a  charaiing  volume^  which  we  venture  to 
assert  wili  be  a  favorite  with  all  who  interest 
themselves  in  the  present  condition,  and  who 
speculate  upon  the  fut«re,  of  the  Chinese 
people.  Tl>e  work,  dedicated  to  Sir  George 
Staunton,  "the  constant  friend  and  patron 
of  all  sinalogues,"  is  simply  and  effectively 
written.  Its  excellent  author  was  not  per- 
mitted to  see  the  publication  of  his  book  : — 
death  overtook  him  in  the  prime  of  life,  at 
Hong-Kong,  in  the  August  of  last  year ;  nnd 
it  wili  be  some  gratification  to  the  friends  of 
this  accomplished  and  revered  laborer  in  the 
missionary  field  to  learn  that  his  widow  is 
preparing  to  publish  a  memoir  of  her  la- 
mented hush  md.  No  one  was  more  qualiGed 
than  Dr.  Gutzlaff  to  add  to  our  scanty  knowl- 
edge of  Chinese  affairs.  He  was  for  many 
years  a  resident  in  the  country,  was  in  daily 


iotercourse  with  its  people,  had  all  sources  of 
information  open  to  his  view,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent Tolume  we  have  ample  evidence  that  he 
was  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  polity,  of  the  method  of  admin- 
istration, and  indeed  of  the  minutiae  of  the 
imperial  system.  We  heartily  welcome  this 
graceful  addition  to  our  oriental  literature, 
which  gives  us  an  insight  not  merely  into  the 
system  of  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  casts  considerable  light  on  the 
home-life  of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  Emperor  of  China  is  an  absolute  ruler ; 
his  will  is  ]tiw,  to  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  millions  of  people  whom  he  rules ; 
his  mode  of  life,  his  habits,  his  predilections, 
become  the  standard  for  his  people  ;  he  holds 
the  lives  and  properly  of  his  subjects  in  his 
own  hands,  and  is  responsible  to  none.  An 
autocrat  of  the  largest  magnitude,  the  Em- 
peror is,  however,  in  complete  vassalage  to 
the  traditional  usages  of  the  state.  No- 
where does  one  find  the  idea  of  toryism  so 
completely  developed  as  in  the  system  of  the 
Chinese  government.  An  unchangeable  con- 
servatism, a  slavish  copying  of  ancestral 
practices,  a  fixed  belief  in  the  divine  right  of 
the  ruler  to  do  as  he  will  with  his  own,  a 
complete  slavery  on  the  part  both  of  the 
monarch  and  of  his  people  to  court  eti- 
quette and  to  the  traditional  conventionalisms 
received  from  a  barbarous  age,  the  monarch's 
reigning  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  national 
religious  system,  as  heaven's  incarnation  and 
the  people's  pattern ;  these  are  the  distinctive 
elements  in  the  Chinese  imperialism,  and, 
with  but  slight  modification,  in  all  toryism 
whatsoever  ;  for  toryism  is  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple, whether  it  have  place  in  the  believers 
in  Dalai  Lama  or  in  the  bucolic  English 
squire.  In  such,  and  in  all  among  whom  it 
obtains,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
concentmtion  of  the  grossest  selfishness  which 
can  disgrace  humanity.  In  the  highest  state 
of  humanity  toryism  will  not  be  possible.  It 
can  Uve  only  where  the  masses  of  the  people 
calmly  tolerate  the  selfishness  and  cupidity 
of  the  few.  Its  fitting  soil  is  in  the  degraded 
East,  in  Pekin  and  in  Ava,  rather  than  ia 
London  or  Washington. 

The  late  Emperor  of  China,  Taou-Ewang, 
was  the  son  of  Keaking,  a  frivolous  and  dis* 
sipated  ruler.  During  his  youth,  Taou-Kwang 
bore  the  name  of  Meening  ;  and  that  period 
of  his  life  was  passed  by  the  young  prince  in 
martial  exercise,  and  in  self- preparation  for 
the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Economical 
in  his  habits,  and  disgusted  at  the  scenes  of 
drunkenness  and  debauchery  which  abounded 
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in  his  father's  court,  he  liired  in  comparative 
seclasion.  His  father,  dreading  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  not  unfrequent  practice  of  the  East, 
he  might  suffer  assassination  from  his  chil- 
dren or  other  kinsmen,  murdered  many  of 
them ;  and  his  whole  rleign  was  that  of  a  ter- 
rible tyrant,  always  sanguinary  when  he  was 
not  intoxicated — demoniacal  in  his  sobriety, 
and  beastly  in  his  drunkenness.  Keaking's 
wrath  vented  itself  in  peculiar  ferocity  on 
those  of  his  subjects  who  embraced  the  creed 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  He  greatly 
feared  these  converts  from  the  national  or- 
thodoxy ;  and,  like  many  western  despots,  he 
determined  that  his  subjects  should  be  of 
one  mind  in  matters  of  religion.  It  was  not 
an  easy  matter  to  convince  the  heretics  of 
their  grievous  fault.  Persuasion,  moreover, 
is  a  tedious  proof,  involving  argumentative 
processes  in  which  the  imperial  mind  might 
achieve,  it  were  possible,  but  little  ;  and  to 
save  himself  from  any  derogatory  exertion, 
he  commanded  the  executioners  to  do  their 
bloody  work  throughout  the  empire.  It  is 
probable  that  Meening  would  never  have  at- 
tracted the  favor  of  his  father,  but  for  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Pe-lien-keaon,  or  '  sect  of 
the  water-lily.*  Seventy  of  these  rebels  at- 
tacked the  palace  with  the  intention  of  des- 
troying the  dissolute  and  bloody  ruler ;  but 
they  were  repelled  by  the  valor,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  young  prince,  who,  in  return, 
was  nominated  by  his  father  heir  to  the 
throne.  We  will  quote  the  imperial  edict 
under  which  he  was  appointed  successor  to 
his  father,  which  is  very  much  after  the  style 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  : 

'  The  great  emperor,  who  received  the  empire 
from  revolving  nature  and  Heaven,  wa**  three 
years  instruct^  by  his  father.  A  good  adminis- 
tration consists  in  venerating  Heaven,  imitating 
the  ancestors,  diligence  in  government,  and  love 
to  tbe  people.  In  the  beginninor  of  my  govern- 
ment, the  robbers  of  three  provinces  were  still  in 
full  array  ;  but  after  four  years  the  world  was  at 
rest.  I  was  always  an  enemy  to  strange  opinions. 
I  have  suppressed  the  same,  and  inculcated  true 
principles  as  the  best  means  to  support  iiuman 
society.  All  the  evils  that  fell  upon  my  subjects 
I  instantly  removed,  and  I  remitted  all  arrears  on 
my  sixtieth  birth-day.  When  I  was  recently 
going  out  hunting,  I  found  some  difficulty  in  as- 
cending a  mountain  ;  the  phlegm  of  my  chest  rose 
to  my  throat.  In  my  days  of  health,  however,  1 
had  appointed  a  worthy  successor,  and  inscribed 
his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  preserved  in  a  chest. 
This  prince  had  killed  two  robbers  when  they  at- 
tacked my  palace ;  the  remainder  were  thereby 
terrified,  and  I  gave  him  the  cognomen  of  Wise. 
The  present  sickness  is  likely  to  end  my  life,  and 
I,  therefore,  confer  the  empire  of  the  world  upon 
this  my  son,  on  account  of  nis  great  virtues.    Do 


thou,  my  son,  have  intercourse  with  virtuous  per- 
sons ;  foster  thou  the  black-haired  nation,  and 
follow  up  my  measures.' — pp.  40, 41. 

Meening  ascended  the  throne  in  his  thir- 
ty-eighth year.  He  had  none  of  those  per- 
sonal advantages  which  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  by  imperial  and  regal 
personages.  His  6gure  was  lank  and  stunt- 
ed ;  his  face  was  haggard,  and  of  a  mourn- 
fully-thoughtful aspect.  Altogether,  it  was 
that  rather  of  a  boor  than  of  a  prince.  It  is 
usual  in  China  that  the  monarch,  on  assum- 
ing the  government,  should  no  longer  be 
known  by  the  name  which  he  bore  when 
only  a  subject ;  and  in  the  observance  of  this 
custom,  Meening,  on  ascending  **  Heaven's 
Throne,"  took  the  name  of  Taou-Kwang,  or 
"  the  light  of  reason."  The  new  emperor, 
receiving  with  reverence  the  charge  of  Hea- 
ven's great  concerns,  bade  his  people  prepare 
for  his  coronation.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
our  numerous  readers  to  withhold  the  ac- 
count of  this  grand  proceeding,  as  it  is  re- 
lated by  Dr.  GuUlaff. 

"As  the  day  for  celebrating  the  ceremony  of 
Taou-Kwan<r's  ascending  the  throne  approached, 
great  were  the  preparationn  made,  and  the  Board 
of  Rights  published  a  whole  pamphlet  on  the 
subject.  It  would  be  useless  to  repeat  all  the 
minutes,  which  have  attraction  only  fur  a  Chinese. 
To  a  foreigner  the  pageantry  would  be  well  worth 
seeing,  because  all  the  splendors  that  Asia  can 
afford  are  displayed  to  mast  advantage  by  Chi- 
nese skill.  There  were  elephants,  horses, 
chariots,  guards,  and  servants,  ministers  and 
courtiers  without  number,  and  the  whole  imperial 
pageant  present  at  Pekin  to  do  homage  to  I  heir 
chief.  It  was  indeed  a  crowded  assembly,  as  gay 
as  silks,  satin,  and  embroidery  could  make  the 
mandarins.  The  important  act  itself  is  prescribed 
in  tbe  following  manner :— "The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Rights  shall  step  forward,  kneel  down, 
and  beseech  his  majesty  to  ascend  the  imperial 
throne.  The  emperor  shall  then  rise  from  his 
seat,  and  the  procession  moving  on  in  the  same  or- 
der as  above  described,  to  the  imperial  palace  of 
peace,  his  majestv  shall  ascend  the  seat  of  gems, 
and  sit  down  in  the  imperial  throne,  with  his  face 
towards  the  south.  At  Woogah  the  bells  shall 
then  be  rung,  and  the  drums  beaten."  The  pro- 
clamation is  afterwards  read,  the  seal  delivered 
over;  there  is  no  end  of  kneeling  and  knocking 
the  head,  burning  incense,  and  going  through  di- 
vers rites,  until  the  paper  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion Is  read  in  a  loud  voice When  on 

tbe  throne,  Taou-Kwang  said—"  In  consequenco 
of  all  the  kings,  nobles,  great  sUtesmen,  the  civi- 
lians,  and  mihury  officers  having  said  with  one 
voice  :  Heaven's  throne  must  not  long  be  unoccu- 
pied, it  is  incumbent  that,  by  the  consent  of  the 
imperial  manes  of  the  gods  of  the  land,  a  sove- 
reign do  early  assume  the  sway ;  I  have  yielded 
to  the  general  voice,  and  interrupting  for  a  -^ 
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time  my  keen  sorrow,  I  annonnce  this  circnra- 
Btance  to  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  my  imperial 
ancestors,  and  pit  down  on  the  imperial  throne. 
Let  the  next  year  be  the  first  of  the  reign  of 
Taou-Kwang."  '—lb.  48-50. 

What  a  striking  caricature  is  here  upon 
the  regal  pomposities  of  the  West!  How 
much  this  pageant  resembles  the  magnificent 
pomp  of  European  coronations,  the  court- 
mummery,  the  sycophant  adulation,  the  al- 
most divine  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
monarch  1  The  truth  is,  that  man  is  the 
same  creature  in  all  climates.  Under  all 
phases  of  development,  the  results  of  diverse 
national  institutions  and  educational  pro- 
cesses, the  darker  parts  of  his  nature  always 
come  prominently  to  view,  only  these  are 
perhaps  of  a  deeper  shade  in  the  Asiatic 
than  in  the  European.  The  principles  which 
are  impulsive  to  evil  deeds  have  an  inhe- 
rence in  all  men.  Civilization,  and  indirect- 
ly, perhaps,  Christianity,  have  to  some  ex- 
tent modified  these  in  the  western  world,  but 
in  the  East,  from  the  seraglio  to  the  market- 
place, they  are  in  full  and  terrible  potency. 

Unlike  his  predecessors,  Taou-Kwang  res- 
tricted himself  to  one  wife,  upon  whom  he 
conferred  the  title  of  empress ;  and  shocked 
at  the  licentiousness  and  debauchery  which 
had  prevailed  among  the  courtiers  in  the 
days  of  his  father,  who  was  accustomed  to 
keep  his  unruly  satellites  in  order  by  the 
frequent  use  of  the  whip,  he  determined  to 
purify  the  court,  by  abolishing  the  harem, 
that  source  of  constant  evil  to  the  oriental 
world.  He  endeavored,  by  politic  cunning, 
to  govern  entirely  as  an  autocrat,  which 
even  in  China  seems  to  be  less  possible  than 
in  France ;  but  he  could  not  break  through 
the  ancient  customs  of  his  government,  and 
there  remained  no  alternative  but  to  choose 
advisers.  Considerable  popularity  attended 
the  accession  of  the  new  emperor,  whose 
characteristic  frugality,  with  the  change  of 
his  rank,  grew  into  hard  and  cruel  avarice. 
His  love  of  money  was  boundless,  and  that 
love  increased  with  every  additional  year  of 
his  rule;  so  that  it  became  at  length  the 
great  business  of  his  existence  to  amass  sil- 
ver, and  it  was  his  greatest  pleasure  to  feast 
his  eyes  with  the  glittering  heaps.  Many  of 
his  subjects,  who  knew  his  ruling  passion, 
either  to  avoid  his  helping  himself  to  their 
resources,  or  to  obtain  favor  and  promotion 
at  his  hands,  sent  him  large  masses  of  silver 
ore ;  and  thus,  in  a  few  years,  the  emperor 
accumulated  so  much  sycee  silver,  that  the 
currency  was  greatly  injured,  and  incalcula- 
ble misery  was  brought  upon  the  people  by 


his  avarice.  His  successor,  the  present  em- 
peror, according  to  the  almost  invariable  law 
in  such  cases,  will  soon  send  all  the  hoarded 
wealth  into  circulation. 

Taou-Kwang's  father  had  objected,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  to  any  religious 
innovations.  Perfect  religious  freedom  is 
impossible  under  any  form  of  political  des- 
potism ;  and  Keaking,  in  repressing  all  ten- 
dencies towards  dissent  from  the  national  or- 
thodoxy, only  acted  aft^r  the  manner  of  the 
order  to  which  lie  belonged.  Tyrants  will 
always  tyrannize,  and  they  who  are  political- 
ly autocratic  ar^  not  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  absolutism  in  religion.  He  waged 
fierce  war  with  all  his  subjects  who  differed 
from  the  "orthodox  standard."  Towards 
the  close  of  his  reign,  he  received  that  con- 
viction, which  sooner  or  later  impresses  itself 
upon  all  tyrannical. hierarchs,  that  the  more 
he  persecuted,  the  more  obstinately  the  peo- 
ple adhered  to  their  new  ideas.  Taou-Kwang 
had  long  seen  the  absurdity  of  attempting 
to  enforce  a  uniform  system  of  religious  be- 
lief and  practice  upon  a  nation  ;  and  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  he  resolved  not  to 
take  notice  of  any  new  sects  which  might 
arise,  nor  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  who 
had  already  penetrated  into  the  empire. 
The  Chinese  are  generally  much  attached  to 
what  with  them  is  "  the  orthodox  system" 
of  religion,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  their  fathers.  New  religious  ideas  do 
not  find  favor  with  them,  although  their  po- 
litical sects  are  numerous,  and  have  resisted 
all  the  attempts  of  the  government  to  put 
them  down.  To  these  political  sectarians  the 
Chinese  emperor  showed  no  mercy. 

The  first  four  years  of  TaouKwang's 
reign  were  passed  in  much  tranquillity. 
There  were  no  rebels  on  the  land  and  no  pi- 
rates on  the  sea — circumstances  which,  with- 
out doubt,  have  been  very  rare  in  the  impe- 
rial experience.  But  speedily  after  that 
period,  the  turbulence  of  the  people  mani- 
fested itself ;  and  foreign  wars  and  intestine 
dissensions  brought  the  empire  to  the  brink 
of  ruin.  These  rebellions  repeatedly  oc- 
curred. Indeed,  the  wicked  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the  universal  corruption  of  persons 
in  .office,  the  heartless  and  unceasing  exac- 
tions of  the  mandarins,  inflamed  the  masses 
of  the  people  almost  to  madness.  Unity  of 
language  alone  gives  coherence  to  the  Chi- 
nese empire.  Between  the  governed  and 
their  rulers  there  can  be  no  sympathy  ;  and 
in  no  other  country,  it  is  probable,  is  there 
so  much  strife  and  rebellion  as  in  China. 
Whole  districts  will  suddenly  break  out  into 
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frenzied  riotousoess,  and  even  at  the  present 
boor  a  very  large  section  of  the  empire  is  in 
rebellion  against  the  imperial  government. 
The  people  are  refractory  simply  because 
their  rulers  are  oppressive.  Hunger  and 
demagogues  are  always  at  hand  to  fan  the 
fire  of  sedition.  Secret  societies  enlarge  the 
circle  of  rebellion,  and,  over  many  leagues 
of  country,  labor  rises  against  property. 
Towns  and  villages  are  given  to  the  flame. 
The  mandarins  are  not  seldom  roasted  alive. 
The  government  finds  its  mercenary  soldiers 
utterly  unavailing  tp  quench  the  flame  of  re- 
volt. Enormous  bribes  are  a  never-failing 
remedy ;  and  when  the  weak  and  cowardly 
government  has  put  down  the  revolt,  the 
cruelties  it  perpetrates  on  its  prisoners  are  so 
dreadful  and  so  peculiar,  that  we  believe 
they  are  unequalled  in  any  other  country  of 
the  world. 

In  1634,  the  emperor  was  greatly  dis- 
quieted by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Napier  as  tl)e 
chief  superintendent  of  trade  at  Macao.  The 
British  representative,  after  some  delay,  went 
up  to  Canton,  and  the  Chinese  government 
was  alarmed  by  the  "  barbarian  eye  placing 
himself  in  the  flowery  land."  Taou-Kwang 
was  greatly  averse  to  have  any  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  western  world.  Aware  of 
the  inefficiency  of  his  army,  and  the  utter  use- 
lessness  of  his  fleet,  he  had  no  wish  that  these 
should  be  brought  into  contact  with  Euro- 
pean forces.  His  navy  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition ;  and  his  favorite  idea  with  regard 
to  it  was,  that  the  ships  should  be  **  sta- 
tioned like  chessmen"  in  the  inner  seas, 
when,  if  it  were  reported  that  his  admirals 
had  allowed  any  of  the  enemy's  vessels  to 
escape,  he  upbraided  and  disgraced  the 
commanders.  They,  in  their  own  defence, 
asserted  that  '*  the  foreign  ships  sailed  with 
the  swiftness  of  the  shuttlecock,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  intercept  them." 

In  1840,  Taou-Kwang,  and,  indeed,  his 
whole  empire,  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
menaces  of  the  British,  who  were  prohibited 
by  imperial  edict  from  trading  with  the  na- 
tives m  opium.  The  emperor,  in  his  emer- 
gency, called  to  his  councils  the  Commis- 
sioner Lin.  Possessed  of  much  energy  and 
of  consummate  tact,  Lin  knew  that  it  was 
utterly  vain  to  trifle  with  the  outside  barba- 
rians. The  whole  coast  was  rapidly  put 
into  a  state  of  defence.  The  choicest  Chi- 
nese warriors  were  marched  towards  the  sea- 
board for  the  utter  extermination  of  the  pre- 
sumptuous barbarian  eye.  The  generals 
who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  Taou-Swang's 
reign,  had  gained  successes,  although  rather 


by  bribery  and  treachery  than  by  the  display 
of  military  skill,  were  deputed  to  destroy  the 
hateful  English.  But  in  vain.  The  sons  of 
the  flowery  land  were  powerless  before  An- 
glo-Saxon skill  and  valor.  Chusan  waa 
taken,  and,  to  the  consternation  of  the  impe- 
rial court,  the  British  fleet  appeared  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Pei-ho.  The  emperor  then  se- 
lected Keshen,  his  most  astute  diplomatist, 
to  induce  the  fleet  to  withdraw  to  the  eaat- 
ern  waters.  He  was  successful ;  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  fleet  was  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  as  a  triumph  to  the  empire,  and 
throus^hout  the  whole  land  the  cry  resound- 
ed, "Destruction  to  the  barbarians!"  Ke- 
shen and  Elepoo,  the  wisest  of  the  imperial 
counsellors,  were  degraded,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  was  given  to  Yukeen, 
who  made  immense  preparations  to  repel  the 
English.  He  announced  to  his  soldiery,  that 
he  desired  nothing  more  than  to  meet  the 
outside  barbarians  in  battle. 

**  The  preparations  for  receiving  the  barbarians 
had  been  immense ;  bat  the  vigorous  measures  of 
Lord  Gough,  Sir  William  Parker,  and  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  defeated  all  the  plans.  Amoy  fell; 
Chuftan  came  again  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  Yukeen  finally  had  his  hearths  desire — an  en- 
gagement with  the  barbarians.  He  wished  them 
to  come  close  to  the  muzzle  of  his  guns ;  but  be- 
fore this  gratification  had  been  afforded  him,  the 
fortifications  were  demolished  by  cannon  and 
bombs,  and  his  forces  defeated ;  he  himself  being 
the  first  to  flee  to  save  his  life.  On  his  retreat  he 
repented  of  his  precipitancy,  and  attempted  to 
drown  himself  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice ;  he  was,  however,  drawn  out  of  the  water 
by  a  poor  fisherman  ;  but  he  afterwards  swallowed 
some  gold-leaf,  and  thus  committed  suicide.*' — 
pp.  176, 177. 

Other  generals  were  defeated  ;  tho  wretch- 
ed soldiers  were  led  only  to  slaughter;  the 
English  steam-ships  spread  havoc  and  ruin  on 
the  coast ;  and  the  emperor  began  to  tremble 
for  the  safety  of  his  capital.  Had  the  attack- 
ing force  been  larger,  and  had  the  expedi- 
tionary force  been  furnished  with  small  iron 
steam-vessels  of  light  draught,  and  suitable 
for  river  navigation,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Pekin  might  have  been  approached^ 
and  the  haughty  monarch  compelled  to  sig^n 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  indemnification  in  his 
own  capital.  That  is  an  event  which  will  oc- 
cur in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  British 
occupation  of  the  Chinese  sea- board — espe- 
cially since  our  Transatlantic  kinsmen  and 
rivals  have  had  an  eye  to  Japan — is  simply 
a  matter  of  ^ime. 

Towards  the  close  of  1841,  Taou-Kwang 
became  convinced  that  he  was  not  equal  to 
a  contest  with  the  outside  barbarians.    Some 
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members  of  his  court,  who  had  gleaned  a 
little  intelliffence  as  to  the  locality  and  re- 
sources of  Great  Britain  from  Chinese  sail- 
ors,  colonisU,  and  others,  suggested  that  the 
war  should  be  carried  from  China  into 
Oreat  Britain.  The  plan  of  operations  sug- 
gested was  thb : — To  build  a  fleet  thrice  as 
strong  and  as  numerous  as  the  English  fleet, 
and  to  station  these  huge  Teasels  off  Singa- 
pore and  Angeer  to  intercept  and  destroy 
m  detail  the  British  ships,  and  also  to  march 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men 
through  Siberia  and  Russia  upon  London ! 
The  unfortunate  emperor  admired  the  gran- 
deur of  the  idea,  but  doubted  its  practical 
application.  Hou-Chun,  the  officer  com- 
manding at  Pekin — the  Marshal  Ney  of 
China — came  forward  to  the  relief  of  his  mas- 
ter in  his  difficulties,  with  the  happy  sugges- 
tion of  building  a  steamer  which  could  carry 
six  thousand  men,  half  divers,  and  half  gun- 
ners. With  this  enormous  ship  he  professed 
himself  ready  to  6ght  the  whole  English  fleet. 
The  gunners  were  to  fire  their  terrible  broad- 
sides, and  the  divers  were  to  bore  holes  in  the 
men  of  war,  and  thus  the  fortune  of  the 
flowery  land  was  to  be  restored.  Many 
steam-vessels  had  been  attempted,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  English  ships  ;  but,  although  the 
vessels  in  every  particular  seemed  to  resemble 
those  of  the  British,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  move  the  paddle-wheels.  At  length  the 
British  fleet  rode  triumphantly  in  the 
Yangtse-Kiang,  and  Taou-Kwang,  convinced 
that  he  could  not  resist  the  barbarian  eye, 
gave  carte  blanche  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty.  The  particulars  of  that  treaty  are  well 
known  to  our  readers,  and  it  is,  therefore,  un- 
necessary to  state  them  here.  It  not  merely 
brought  peace  to  the  discomfited  and  terrified 
Chinese,  but  it  also  secured  religious  tolera- 
tion for  all  foreigners  residing  in  the  empire. 
A  Roman  Catholic  dignitary,  desirous  of  be- 
nefiting his  own  sect  only,  interpreted  this 
permission  as  extending  solely  to  those  foreign 
religionists  who  told  their  beads,  and  adored 
the  cross ;  but  the  interference  of  Sir  H.  Pot- 
tinger  removed  the  proposed  restriction,  and 
secured  religions  freedom  for  all  tlie  outside 
barbarians.     On  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 


so  disastrous  to  the  Chinese  interests,  and  so 
humiliating  to  the  imperial  divinity,  Taou- 
Kwang  retired  from  the  aflPairs  of  state  almost 
into  private  life.  A  haggard  and  worn  old 
man,  he  clung  to  life  with  remarkable  tenacity. 
The  wretched  heathenism  in  which  he  believ- 
ed could  cast  no  cheering  ray  upon  the 
murky  future,  and  fearful  of  death,  he  hoped 
he  might  live  as  long  as  his  forefathers,  to 
rule  his  vast  empire.  Thus,  the  more  his 
years  increased — although  he  had  almost  en- 
tirely withdrawn  from  afiairs  of  stste — the 
more  active  he  appeared  in  public,  the  more 
gorgeous  was  his  style  of  dress  and  equip- 
page,  and  the  more  readily  he  manifested  to 
\he  public  that  he  had  a  vigor  beyond  his 
years.  But  his  days  were  numbered.  On 
February  11th,  1850,  an  edict  "in  the  ver- 
milion pencil"  appeared, — "Let  Yih-Choo, 
the  imperial  fourth  son,  be  set  forth  as  heir- 
apparent."  This  was  his  last  public  act,  and 
he  speedily  **  went  on  his  long  journey." 

Altogether,  we  have  been  much  pleased 
with  this  little  volume,  which  is  interesting, 
not  merely  as  it  gives  some  satisfactory  know- 
ledge of  Chinese  society,  but  because  it  is  a 
living  voice,  addressing  us  from  among  the 
teeming  millions  of  China.  What  the  new 
emperor's  reign  will  be,  we  cannot  discern  ; 
but  it  is  very  clear  that  a  great  change  is  at 
hand  in  the  condition  of  the  people.  Evi- 
dently,  the  democratic  influence  in  the  empire 
is  gaining  ground — the  divine  attributes  of 
the  emperor  are  becoming  daily  more  absurd 
in  the  eyes  of  his  people.  Christianity,  too — 
that  mighty  leaven  which,  sooner  or  later, 
dissolves  unholy  powers— is  beginning  to  exert 
a  great  influence  on  the  people.  Political 
changes  will,  without  doubt,  accelerate  the 
advent  of  religious  enlightenment  upon  the 
heathenish  masses  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  labors 
of  our  missionaries  in  that  benighted  land  will 
have  a  happy  issue.  The  present  volume 
cannot  be  peruscfd  without  profit,  and,  as  it 
will  convey  much  satisfactory  knowledge  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
China,  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 
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ART  AND  NATURE  UNDER  AN  ITALIAN  SKY.* 


It  is  fortunate  that,  at  a  time  when  cheap 
postage  has  enabled  too  many  people  to  write 
badly  with  the  greatest  ease,  the  effusions  of 
returned  tourists  should  be  less  in  vogue  than 
formerly.  All  the  information  that  aspires 
not  above  the  useful,  with  much  more  be- 
side, is  now  admirably  arranged  and  con- 
densed in  the  Handhouka;  and  whoever  would 
snatch  a  grace  beyond  them  must  bring  no 
common  abilities  as  well  as  opportunities  to 
the  task.  In  short,  nothing  but  a  new  country 
can  now  carry  down  a  poor  book.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  Yet  it  is  no  less  true  that, 
however  old  the  theme,  a  new  mind  will 
freshen  it — however  over- described  Ihe  region, 
one  good  description  more  is  always  welcome. 
This,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  work 
before  us  offers.  A  grand-daughter  of  Beck- 
ford's,  while  travelling  in  his  steps,  had  a 
claim  of  no  common  kind  to  be  heard,  and 
she  has  fully  justified  her  claim.  We  will 
not  say  that  she  is  deficient  either  in  the 
knowledge  or  poetic  feeling  of  her  grandsire, 
though  she  makes  a  display  of  neither ;  but 
her  merits  rather  consist  in  turning  to  unusual 
account  that  weakness  in  which  lies  a  lady- 
tourist's  strength,  namely,  the  absence  of  that 
medium  of  acquired  lore  which,  in  the  best 
hands,  will  as  often  intercept  as  enhance  the 
prospect.  Descriptions  of  Italy  by  time- 
honored  names — scholar,  poet,  and  painter 
— rank  among  the  highest  works  in  the 
English  langua§^,  and  he  or  she  must  be  bold 
who  would  compete  with  them  on  their  own 
ground ;  yet  we  may  unreservedly  own  that 
some  of  them  present  as  little  of  real  Italy  as 
Dr.  Johnson  does  of  real  Scotland.  In  this 
elegant  volume  the  slight  element  of  personal 
association,  if  not  worth  much,  is  soon  swept 
away,  and  nothing  remains  between  our  mind's 
or  memory's  eye  and  a  most  unusually  dis- 
Uoct  view  of  Italy  itself. 

There  are  as  many  creeds  in  scenery  as  in 
religion,  and  as  exclusive  too.  The  thorough, 
out-and-out  Highland- worshiper,  for  instance. 
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is  seldom  converted  to  any  other  form  of 
natural  beauty  ;  but,  though  our  authoress's 
life  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  cast  among 
Scottish  scenes,  she  is  truly  catholic  in  her 
love  of  nature,  and  depicts  every  gradation, 
from  the  rugged  to  the  soft,  with  a  kind  of 
joyful  precision  we  have  seldom  found  sur- 
passed. A  lively  sketchy  chapter  of  Intro- 
duction prepares  the  reader  for  that  stamp 
of  traveller  least  likely  to  feel  fatigue  herself 
or  to  impart  it  to  others.  She  hoists  the 
banner  of  real  enthusiasm  at  once — begins 
with  a  thrill  of  delight  at  '  the  Rhine  1  the 
Rhine !'  and  takes  us  on  in  rapid  stages  of  ec- 
stasy at  the  first  sight  of  the  Alps,  along  the 
Lake  of  Qeneva,  and  over  the  Siroplon  Pass, 
till  she  culminates  in  an  appropriate  trans- 
port at  the  sudden  transition  to  the  southern 
beauties  of  the  Yal  d'Ossola. 

The  entrance  into  Genoa  is  the  occasion  of 
another  burst,  and  also  the  scene  of  an  ad- 
venture. 

**  The  approach  to  Genoa  greatly  delighted  me. 
Villas  and  gardens  full  of  orange-trees  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  on  either  side  of  the  road,  with  trellised 
vines  supported  upon  ranges  of  stone  pillars. 
These  are  often  placed  tier  above  tier,  and  their 
rich  ornaments  contrast  beautifully  with  the  craggy 
rock  from  which  they  seem  to  spring.  Altogether 
there  is  something  peculiar  ana  appropriate  in  this 
approach,  preparing  one,  so  to  speak,  for  the  mag- 
nificent scene  which  greets  the  traveller,  when, 
on  turning  one  of  the  abrupt  declivities  which  jut 
upon  the  road,  Genoa  la  Super  ha  bursts  upon  the 
view !  It  is  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
at  the  foot  of  mountains  of  various  heights,  some 
of  the  lower  eminences  being  crownea  with  forts 
and  ramparts,  and  their  sides  gay  with  palaces 
and  terraced  gardens.  At  each  end  of  the  cres- 
cent-shaped city  are  two  noble  piers,  with  light- 
houses terminating  both.  One  is  particularly 
fine,  rising  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet 
from  the  solid  rock.  Splendid  bouses  line  the 
principal  streets,  which,  though  narrow,  convey 
no  idea  of  gloom,  while  the  shade  they  afford  from 
the  glare  of  the  noonday  sun  Is  most  grateful.  I 
was  delighted  with  Genoa,  even  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  Albergo  d^ItaUa,  a  very  good  hotel, 
with  a  most  attentive  and  obliging  landlord.  Our 
rooms  were  quite  charming,  but  at  such  a  height ! 
Nos.  65  and  66 !     However,  the  heat  was  so  in- 
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tense,  we  were  glad  to  have  large  airy  apartments, 
even  at  the  expense  of  climbing  up  to  them.  We 
arranged  to  go  out  and  see  the  church  of  VA'nr 
nunziata,  and  return  to  tea  before  going  up  to  our 
neut  again.  Well  may  people  talk  of  the  extraor- 
dinary magnificence  of  this  church.  It  is  one 
mass  of  gold  and  blue  and  gorgeous  marble  of 
every  color.  Bright  pictures  set  in  golden 
panels  l(X)k  down  from  the  roof,  and  lapis  lazuli 
18  the  ground  wherever  they  are  not.  In  the 
dome,  which  is  lighted  by  windows  all  round,  are 
paintings  which,  at  that  distance  at  least,  are  per- 
fectly l^antiful.  The  windows  are  set  in  massive 
gold  frames,  and  the  effect  of  crimson  silk  cur- 
tains, on  which  the  setting  sun  was  shining,  was 
nothing  less  than  clorious.  *  .  .  We  looked  in 
vain  for  a  painting  I  had  heard  was  in  thid  church, 
and  which  I  wished  to  see.  Observing  a  priest 
walking  in  one  of  the  aisles,  I  ventured  to  accost 
him,  asking  him  if  he  could  tell  me  where  waa  the 
Cena,  He  replied  that  be  was  himself  a  stranger, 
but,  pointing  to  a  door  not  far  from  where  we 
stood,  he  tola  me  I  should  there  find  the  sacristaQ. 
We  followed  his  directions,  and,  passing  down  a 
long  dark  passage,  unhesitatingly  opened  a 
door  which  seemed  to  terminate  it.  Not  finding 
this  the  case,  and  seeing  no  one,  we  still  ad- 
vanced until  we  came  to  a  large  stone  hall ;  this 
was-  empty,  and  we  were  just  about  to  turn  back 
when,  through  a  partinlly  opened  door,  I  perceived 
a  monk  sitting  at  a  table  writing.  Concluding 
him  to  be  the  sacristan,  I  advanced  towards  him ; 
at  the  sound  of  footsteps  he  raised  his  eyes,  and 
instantly  starting  up,  uttered  a  most  vehement 
exclamation  of  horror.  His  sudden  motion  com- 
pletely startled  me,  and  I  stood  where  I  was,  in 
vain  attempting  to  mske  known  our  request.  His 
gesticulation  l^came  so  violent,  and  his  screams 
— for  indeed  I  cannot  call  them  words — so  wholly 
unintelligible,  we  could  Only  gaze  at  his  frantic 
excitement  with  surprise.  At  length  the  oft-re- 
peated Ma  Signora,'  threw  some  degree  of  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  mv  immediate  retreat  pro- 
duced a  more  soothing  effect  than  all  my  efforts  at 
explanation.  In  fact,  i  had  unconsciously  entered 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  monastery  belonging 
to  the  church  ;  and  his  horror  at  seeing  a  woman 
where  probably  none  had  ever  appeared  before, 
had  taken  from  him  all  presence  of  mind.  His 
distress,  however,  was  so  real,  that  I  could  only 
most  humbly  express  my  regret,  informing  him 
that  a  priest  had  directed  us  to  seek  the  sacristan 
by  the  door  at  which  we  had  entered.  He  seemed 
pacified  when  he  learned  these  particulars,  and 
yet  more  so  when  he  saw  us  fairly  into  the 
church.  When  all  was  over  we  enjoyed  a  hearty 
laugh."— p.  68. 

We  should  like  to  know  what  place  is  sa- 
cred from  the  innocent  audacity  of  an  explor- 
ing Englishwoman !  Let  them  laugh  who 
can ;  we  are  inclined  to  take  part  with  the 
poor  monk  thus  recklessly  tricked  into  trans- 
gression and  out  of  peace.  Nor  is  this  by 
any  means  a  singular  example.  We  know 
another  most  charming  Eoglj^hwoman  driven 


out  of  a  garden  whefe,  of  course,  she  had  no 
business,  with  this  emphatic  repudiation  of 
her  society — qui  non  ci  royliono  donne — stur- 
bano  la  nostra  tranquillita  /  But  it  is  of  little 
use  shutting  the  convent  door  after  the  lady 
has  been  in.  Doubtless,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  the  repudiation  came  too  late  for  the 
tranquillita.  We  resume  where  we  broke 
off. 

•*  As  we  were  leaving  the  church,  however,  we 
saw  a  party  of  strangers,  accompanied  by  a  man 
who  proved  to  be  the  sacristan.  He  took  us  to  a 
small  dark  comer  behind  one  of  the  aisles,  and 
pointed  out  the  painting  we  had  sought.  I  waa 
exceedingly  disappointed,  having  heard  this  Last 
Supper  by  Procaccini  was  much  celebrated.  I 
am  afraid  I  may  sometimes  seem  almost  presump- 
tuous in  thus  venturing  to  form  my  own  opinion 
of  these  famous  works  of  the  bid  masters ;" — [We 
were  not  aware  that  this  Cena  was  a  famous 
work,  or  Procaccini  an  old  master,  whom  it  was 
any  heresy  not  to  admire ;] — "  but,  in  the  first 
place,  I  can  only  speak  of  the  impression  they 
make  on  my  own  mind,  and,  moreover,  I  never  can 
admire  anything  because  lam  bid.  I  once  over- 
heard a  party  discussing  various  paintings.  They 
evidently  wished  to  do  their  duty  scrupulously ; 
but  one  of  them  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  as  to 
the  degree  of  admiration  to  be  bestowed  on  a  very 
dark,  tearful-looking  picture — one  an  artist  might 
appreciate,  but  which  none  else  could  possibly  re- 
gard with  pleasure.  The  very  doubt  seemed  to 
astonish  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  one  exclaimed, 
*0h  !  how  can  you  7  Murray  says  so.'  Many  a 
time  since  has  the  expression  recurred  to  me, 
'  Murray  says  so;*  and  therefore  perforce  it  must 
be  'beautiful!  exquisite!*  &c.  But  to  return. 
We  retraced  our  steps  to  the  hotel,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  a  really  comfortable  meal  after  the 
wretched  fare  of  the  last  few  days.  The  heat, 
even  during  the  night,  was  overpowering,  and, 
combined  with  the  torments  of  living  animals^ 
effectually  put  sleep  to  flight.  I  rose  and  looked 
out  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
upon  a  strange  and  beautiful  spectacle.  The 
lights  sparkling  like  gems  all  round  the  bay ;  the 
rich  glow  of  the  ruby  beacon-light  upon  the  Molo 
Vecchio,  like  a  star  watching  over  the  slumbering 
city — the  phantom-like  vessels,  dimly  revealed 
in  the  darkness,  with  here  and  there  a  twinkling 
light  on  the  waters ;  the  marble  whiteness  of  the 
houses  near,  and  the  utter  stillness  around ; 
nothing  to  be  heard  save  the  breaking  of  the  swell 
against  the  rocks." — p.  59. 

We  have  purposely  left  those  two  ominous 
words  in  italics  standing.  A  few  pages  fur- 
ther on  we  are  indulged  with  an  amplification 
of  the  same  theme.  The  lady  describes  a  night 
of  horrors  rather  minutely — succeeded  of 
course  by  a  burst  of  injured  innocence  from 
the  landlord  next  morning  :-^'  Madame  was 
the  first  person  who  had  ever  seen  anything 
of  the  kind  in  his  house.'    The  subject  is  not 
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attractive,  but  it  is  curious.  These  protesters 
of  injured  innocence  are  like  the  Devil- wor- 
shippers. *Tbey  cannot,  it  is  true,  conceal 
the  existence  of  their  idol  (would  that  they 
could !)  ;  but  they  deny  it  as  religiously. 
Differences  of  climate,  country,  and  race 
vanish  before  the  mysterious  bond  which 
unites  all  landlords  and  landladies  in  one  un- 
failing falsehood — they  are  one  people,  speak- 
ing one  language  all  over  the  world.  No 
matter  where  the  traveller  may  be  assailed — 
in  Naples,  Archangel,  Madrid,  or  London — 
on  couch,  divan,  French  bed,  or  four-poster 
^the  same  wonderfully  concerted  answer 
meets  your  ear  the  next  morning ; — host  or 
hostess  are  ready  to  pledge  their  souls  that 
you  are  the  first  person  ever  so  disturbed 
under  their  roof.  You  protest  that  you  never 
closed  your  eyes — they  are  perfectly  un- 
moved: you  show  the  burning  fires  which' 
the  enemy  have  kindled  in  their  passage — 
fires,  alas  I  which  no  ingenuity  can  quench 
until  they  expire  of  themselves — your  friends 
suggest  gnats  or  ants ; — finally,  you  display 
a  trophy  of  fallen  foes — but  the  defence  is 
ready — ^you  brought  them  with  you!  The 
stronger  your  evidence,  the  bolder  their  de- 
nial. Never  was  there  a  community  whose 
unity  was  so  complete,  or  whose  idol  so  abo- 
minable I  You  may  possibly  hope  to  reclaim 
a  cannibal,  convince  a  Brahmin,  or  convert 
the  Pope  ;  but  you  need  never  dream  of  in- 
ducing one  of  these  detected  householders  to 
own  the  truth. 

The  departure  from  Genoa  is  another  beau- 
tiful moving  panorama,  set  to  music  too.  . 

"  On  leaving  Genoa  we  entered  upon  the  love- 
liest drive,  I  believe  I  muy  say,  in  the  world !  the 
Riviera  di  Levante.  The  road  begins  almost  im- 
mediately to  ascend  afler  passing  the  environs  of 
the  city,  and  from  the  first  summit  of  the  overhang- 
ing mountains,  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of 
Genoa  with  its  harbor  and  ships,  its  towers,  domes, 
and  spires,  with  thousands  of  white  houses  dotting 
the  sides  of  the  hills  which  surround  it.  We 
stopped  here  and  looked  back  on  the  proud  city 
below,  and  out  upon  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
impressing  that  panorama  on  our  memory  as  per- 
haps lovelier  than  we  bad  ever  seen  or  were  likely 
to  see  asain  !  and  yet,  as  we  proceeded,  new 
scenes  of  beauty  opened  upon  us,  such  as  do  in- 
deed hafile  description,  though  one  cannot  help  at 
least  trying  to  convey  an  idea  of  what  has  given 
such  intense  enjoyment.  The  sides  of  the  hills, 
abruptly  sloping  to  the  coast,  are  covered  with 
the  brightest  vegetation,  and  shrubs  that  seem  more 
suited  to  tropical  climes,  grow  in  the  richest  pro- 
fusion. There  are  olive  and  fig  trees,  with  their 
many  sweet  and  scriptural  associations,  carrying 
one*8  n^ind  to  the  times  of  our  blesiied  Lord — his 
beautiful  parables  and  leseons  of  heavenly  wisdom , 


vineyards  casting  garlands  and  festoons  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  giving  added  grace  to  each ;  orange 
and  lemon  groves,  with  their  dark  green  leaves 
and  golden  fruit;  pomegranates  and  palms;  cy- 
presses, like  tall  spires,  towering  above ;  and  the 
stone  pine,  beautiful  in  itself,  but  still  more  so 
from  its  associations  in  one's  mind  with  the  lovely 
landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine.  Hedges  of  the 
swordlike  aloe,  and  everywhere  the  cactus  or  Indian 
fig  grow  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  on  the  very  edges 
of  the  rocks'  which  rise  from  the  sea-shore.  Here 
and  there  the  rich  berries  of  the  Arbutus  appear 
like  bunches  of  coral,  while  sweet  roses  bloom 
from  every  little  nook ;  and  all  this  but  as  the 
minute  finishing  of  the  grander  features  of  the 
landscape.  One  lovely  bay  succeeds  another : — 
some  soft  and  still,  with  a  pebbly  beach  on  which 
the  waves  seeip  to  flow  gently,  as  thooffh  whis- 
pering  sweet  music ;  others  again  have  bold  and 
rugged  shores,  overhung  with  dark  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices, the  hidden  breakers  underneath  only  re- 
vealed by  the  angry  foam  of  the  receding  waves, 
urged  by  the  swell  of  the  sea  upon  them ;  while 
the  hardy  pine  hangs  over  the  very  brink,  as 
though  vainly  seeking  its  reflection  in  the  troubled 
waters  below.  Stretching  far  away,  in  its  calm 
briffht  loveliness,  till  lost  in  a  flood  of  dazzling 
light,  is  the  blue,  the  ever  beautiful  Mediterranean. 
The  houses  and  villages,  with  gay  and  painted 
gables,  scattered  here  and  there,  stand  sometimes 
so  high  on  the  mountains,  that  it  seems  a  marvel 
how  human  power  could  have  placed  them  there. 
The  terraeecl  gardens,  with  statues  peeping  out 
from  the  flowers  and  other  gay  decorations,  strike 
one  at  once  as  so  in  harmony  where  all  is  bright, 
and  where  sky,  and  earth,  and  sea  seem  enjoying 
a  continual  holiday.  Onward  we  went  through 
this  paradise,  till,  after  climbing  a  very  steep  part 
of  the  mountain,  we  stopped  at  a  little  inn  most 
beautifully  situated  on  the  side  of  a  wooded  bank, 
with  a  grove  of  acacias  before  it.  Here  the  view 
already  enjoyed  as  we  ascended,  opened  out  still 
more  magnificently  ;  such  a  panorama  of  varied 
picturesqueness  1  never  looked  on.  The  air,  too,  not 
only  breathed  fragrance,  but  seemed  pouring  forth 
its  joyous  notes.  It  was  just  twelve  o'clock  when 
we  reached  the  village  inn,  and  all  the  bells  of  the 
churches  were  chiming.'* — p.  66. 

Rome  and  Naples,  with  all  the  beauties 
and  wonders  in  and  around  each,  pretty  much 
divide  this  volume.  There  is  plenty  of  temp- 
tation to  quote,  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  this  description  of  an  angry  Vesuvius 
by  night,  witnessed,  it  may  be,  by  many,  but 
seldom  described  so  accurately.  Prognosti- 
cations of  a  coming  eruption  had  been  afloat 
for  some  weeks — the  mountain  had  been  un- 
easy, rumbling  noises  had  been  heard,  the 
wells  at  Resina  were  dried— and,  at  length, 
on  the  81st  of  January  (1846),  a  stream  of 
lava  was  reported  to  have  burst  forth  on  the 
side  next  Naples.  This  was  the  time  for 
English  spirit  and  daring  to  inspect  the  me- 
nacing volcano,  and  accordingly  a  party  was 
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arranged  to  ascend  and  remain  above  till  tbe  i 
darkness  of  night.    The  day  was  misty,  but  I 
as  thej  approached  the  Hermitage,  the  smoke 
from  the  descending  lava  became  visible. 

**  Iieavinfir  oar  animals  upon  the  level  platform 
above  the  Hermitage,  to  which  baa  been  given  the 
name  of  the  Sala  oi  Cavalli,  we  started  amid  the 
good-humored  cheers  of  the  guides  on  oar  toil- 
some wav.  About  a  fifth  of  our  ascent  from  thia 
point  had  been  accomplished,  when,  on  pausing 
and  looking  upwards,  we  could  verv  plainly  both 
hear  and  see  the  slow  downward  progress  of  a 
bodv  of  lava,  hissing  and  rattling  amoni;  the  loose 
cinaers,  as  it  overwhelmed  or  dislodged  them,  and 
occasionally  sending  huge  pieces  bounding  down 
the  steep  declivity  in  a  way  that  endangered  not  a 
httle  those  below.  Soon  after,  we  came  opposite 
the  lower  end  of  this  smoking  stream,  and  ap- 
proached cautiously  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  it. 
£ven  here  it  was  of  a  glowing  red  heat  upon  the 
aurface,  though  often  so  covered  over  with  floating 
cinders  and  enveloped  in  smoke,  that  tbe  actual 
deep  red  of  the  fire  was  obscured.  Ou  looking  to 
the  summit  we  could  see  against  the  sky — as  one 
does  on  looking  from  below  up  to  tbe  »hoot  of  a 
cataract  above — the  stupendous  torrent  slowly 
lipping  over  the  edge  of  the  Urge  crater,  like  a 
huge,  hissing,  fiery  snake,  deliberately  crawling 
forth  from  its  lair  down  upon  its  victims  beneath. 
The  motion  is  peculiarly  steady  and  slow,  even 
where  the  angle  of  its  descent  is  most  abrupt,  and 
accompanied,  from  the  movement  of  the  loose 
cinders  which  impede  or  attend  its  progress,  with 
a  kind  of  trinkling  sound,  somewhat  resembling 
thatcansed  by  fragments  of  ice  hurstling  each  oth- 
er in  a  half-frozen  river.  On  reaching  the  summit 
we  found  a  considerable  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  large  crater  since  our  mrmer  visit.  Instead 
of  the  comparatively  level  platform  of  bard  lava, 
lying  10  or  12  feet  lower  than  the  edge  on  which 
we  stood,  and  extending  to  the  cone  of  the  active 
crater  in  the  centre,  we  found  the  whole  surface 
greatly  elevated,  broken  up  and  heaved  into  irre- 

Silar  piles,  evidently  from  the  recent  throes  of 
e  volcano  beneath.  Across  this  space,  slowly 
winding  among  its  chasms  and  irregularities,  on 
came  the  moving  lava  towards  the  outer  verge, 
where,  after  making  a  circuit  almost  beneath  our 
feet,  it  swept  round  the  mound  on  which  we 
were  stationed,  and  poured  over  the  edge, sending 
up  a  heat  and  a  sulphuric  atmosphere  almost  In- 
tolerable within  a  few  yardf>.  After  a  little  breath- 
ing space  here,  we  went  round  the  verge  to  a  spot 
at  some  distance  from  the  running  lava,  where  the 
surface  was  not  too  hot  to  tread  on,  and  there  bi- 
vouacked comfortably,  producing  our  basket-stores 
wherewith  to  beguile  the  remaining  liours  till 
sunset  AAer  this  event  takes  place,  an  Italian 
twilight  does  not  long  try  the  patience  of  those 
who  long  for  darkness,  as  on  this  occasion  we 
did.  And  now  it  was  we  found  the  fog  amid 
which  we  had  ascended  an  advantage  to  the  scene. 
As  evening  drew  on,  the  darkness  was  rendered 
by  it  doubly  obrcure,  and  the  reflection  of  the  lava 
upon  the  misty  atmosphere,  dispersing  a  fiery  tinge 
above  and  all  around,  was  beautifbl  and  grand  be- 


yond description.  Hitherto,  doring  the  time  we 
waited,  the  volcano  itself  had  been  peculiarly  quiet 
and  inactive— only  one  slight  explosion  occurring 
— so  much  that  we  feared  a  disappointment,  and 
a  party  who  had  arrived  before  us  actually  took 
themselves  oflTin  despair.  A  hint  from  our  good 
friend  Salvatore  made  as  act  more  wisely,  and  we 
were  abundantly  rewarded. 

**  At  six  o'clock  we  were  startled  from  onr  rest- 
ing-place by  a  tremendous  outburst,  which  seemed 
the  beginning  of  a  continued  series  for  the  whole 
evening.  We  sprang  to  our  feet,  and  stumbling 
with  great  difficulty  over  the  jagged  masses  of 
lava,  scarcely  balf-cooled,  and  through  an  atmos- 
phere at  times  pungent  and  stifling  to  an  intoler- 
able degree,  we  traced  the  fiery  stream  to  its  fear- 
ful source.  Taking  up  our  position  immediately 
below  the  crater,  we  stood  in  breathless  admira- 
tion, watching  its  convulsive  throes  succeeding 
each  other  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  minutes.  At 
times  it  seemed  to  pause  a  little  as  though  for 
breathing  space,  then  to  increase  in  fury,  sending 
up  its  roaring  volleys  of  blood-red  atones  and  daz- 
zling meteors  five  or  six  hundred  feet  into  tbe  deep 
black  night  of  the  sky,  rendered  yet  more  black 
and  dark  by  the  smoke  of  the  volcano,  which  at 
this  hour  usually  collects  in  murky  clouds  about 
the  mountain  top.  These  brilliant  messengers, 
af>er  describing  a  graceful  parabolic  curve,  fall 
round  the  sides  of  the  cone  in  a  shower  of  splen- 
dor, mingling  much  of  the  beautiful  with  the 
terrible.  The  scene  and  our  position  were  extra- 
ordinary indeed,  and  the  feelings  of  awe,  fascina- 
tion, and  subdued  excitement,  such  as  are  likely 
to  be  but  seldom  called  forth  in  the  same  degree 
during  a  lifetime.  Again  and  again  the  idea 
arose,  *  Can  we  ever  forget  the  sensations  of  this 
moment  ?'  And  yet  there  was  little  mingling  of 
fear  or  nervous  apprehension,  though  surrounded 
by  objects  that  might  well  have  caused  such.  We 
wer6  conscious  rather  of  an  elevation  of  spirit 
corresponding  in  some  degree  with  the  sublimity 
of  the  scene,  and  the  vastness  of  the  power  whose 
operation  we  witnessed — a  more  than  ordinary  re- 
alization of  the  presence  of  Him  to  whom  earth 
and  air,  fire  and  water,  yea,  all  the  powers  of  hea- 
ven and  earth,  are  but  ministers  of  His  will !  Yet 
it  were  presumptuous  to  say  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger to  spectators  in  such  a  position ;  danger  there 
must  always  be  from  the  perfect  uncertainty  at 
what  moment  or  in  what  place  the  volcano  is  next 
to  find  a  vent.  We  were  made  to  feel  this  espe- 
cially as  we  stood  on  a  little  mound  of  lava  near 
the  mouth  of  the  crater.  On  one  side  of  this 
mound,  and  not  above  eight  or  ten  feet  from  us, 
the  eye  looked  directly  into  a  cavern  of  fire,  not  of 
flame,  but  of  clear,  quivering,  glowing  fire,  like  tbe 
heart  of  a  flerce  furnace  seven  times  heated.  This 
aperture  might  be  about  six  feet  in  diameter;  its 
depth,  that  of  the  mysterious  world  of  terrors  be- 
low !  It  was  not  a  little  appalling  to  discover,  by 
looking  at  the  ragged  edges  of  this  opening,  how 
thin  and  slight  is  the  crust  interposed  between  the 
foot  and  the  abyss  over  which  it  treads.  Indeed, 
this  had  already  been  evident  from  the  innumer- 
able rents  and  chasms  that  seamed  the  surface  over 
which  we  had  passed,  and  through  which  tbe  red 
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fire  wms  often  Tisible,  at  the  depth  of  not  more  than 
two  inches;  and  vet  io  firm  and  metal-like  feels 
the  resistance  to  6ne's  step,  that  without  this  aw- 
ful proof  the  fact  could  scarcely  be  believed. 
From  somewhere  between  this  mound  and  the  foot 
of  the  volcanic  cone,  altbouffh  invisible  for  a  few 
yards  from  what  must  have  been  its  actual  source, 
oozed  forth,  slowly  and  quietly,  with  a  motion  and 
consistency  not  inaptly  likened  to  that  of  thick 
honey,  the  deep  red  glowincr  river  of  lava  windinir 
its  deliberate  but  irresistible  way  over  the  black 
nigged  surface  of  the  large  old  crater,  which,  as 
already  explained,  forms  the  whole  table  summit 
of  the  mountain,  creeping  over  the  precipitous 
led^re,  and  then  down,  down,  far  into  the  thick 
darkness  of  the  world  below.    No  description,  no 
painting  can  give  an  idea  of  the  intense  and  glow- 
ing red  of  this  molten  lava,  as  it  issues  fresh  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.    Liquid  metal  flowing 
from  the  furnace  of  an  iron  foundry  is  the  only 
thing  that  conveys  an  idea  of  it,  yet  falls  short  of 
its  vivid  glare.     A  thin  white  vapor  rose  from 
the  surface,  and  the  light  reflected  from  it,  and 
coloring  its  ascending  wreaths  with  a  deep,  rich, 
mddy  tint,  ss  it  rose  into  the  darkness,  marked  its 
downward  course,  rendering  it  visible  from  a 
great  dintance.and  lending  a  strange,  wild,  awful 
character,  powerfully  affecting  the  imagination. 
One  can  approach  as  near  the  running  lava  as  the 
overpowering  heat  will  permit,  without  the  slight- 
est apparent  danger.  We  approached  quite  to  the 
edge  of  it,  and  holding  the  ends  of  staves,  with 
which  we  were  provided,  to  the  lava,  they  flamed 
even  before  touching  the  liquid  fire.    One  of  our 
partv  availed  himself  of  it  to  light  a  cigar ;  another 
did  his  beet  to  roast  an  apple,  but  found  the  heat 
too  great  to  complete  the  operation.     Of  course, 
in  our  cautious  movements  over  the  crackling 
aurface,  we  were  implicitly  led  and  assisted  by 
our  guides,  who  bore  flaming  pine  torches  to  light 
our  footsteps — ^little  needed,  indeed,  while  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  mountain  was  flashing  in  the  sky, 
but  very  necessary  in  the  deep  darkness  of  the 
intervals.    Strangely  picturesque  were  the  figures 
of  these  men,  seen  in  the  flickering  torchlight, 
standing  in  various  attitudes  upon  the  little  emi- 
nences around,  leaning  on  their  long  white  staves, 
or  grouped  together  round  some  fiery  chasm,  the 
ruddy  glare  of  the  fire   thrown  upwards  on  their 
swarthy  visages  and  strange  dresses.      At  times, 
too,  one  of  them  would  start  the  first  notes  of  a 
simple  air,  and  then  those  around  would  catch  it 
up,  and  conclude  each  verse  with  a  burst  of  one 
of  those  wild  and  most  musical  choruses  which 
characterize  the  old  native  airs  of  luly.'* — p.  164. 

Nothing  can  take  from  the  impressiveness 
of  this  description,  the  reality  of  which  gives 
only  a  wider  field  for  the  imagination:  we 
may,  therefore,  venture  to  wind  it  up  with 
a  finale  in  a  very  diflferent  key — namely,  the 
descent  from  the  mountain  on  an  earlier  and 
that  a  daylight  visit : — 

''Every  one  knows  there  is  but  one  step  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  this  esery  one 


must  have  experienced  who  has  made  the  nsnal 

descent  from  Vesuvius.  The  guides  conducted 
us  to  a  place  where  there  was  no  lava  or  cinders, 
but  only  loose  sand,  in  which  the  feet  sank  deep, 
and  which  yielded  under  the  step.  It  is  as  nearly 
perpendicular  as  the  place  of  ascent.  The  man- 
ner in  which  we  set  off,  by  the  direction  of  the 
guides,  who  must  have  all  done  according  to  use 
and  wont,  was  more  like  the  act  of  casting  one*s 
self  headlong  from  a  stupendous  precipice  than 
anything  else ;  yet,  in  truth,  it  is  an  act  of  wisdom, 
and  of  some  degree  of  pleasure  too.  One  has  but 
to  throw  the  feet  forward,  and  the  downward  im- 
petus of  the  body  does  the  remainder  of  the  work. 
The  sod  yielding  sand  completely  breaks  the 
shock.  The  fresh  exhilarating  sir'seems  half  to 
bear  you  on  its  wings.  The  sensation  is  one 
something  between  skating  and  flyinpr,  and,  while 
strength  and  breath  endure,  decidedly  a  pleasant 
one.  This  is  the  poetical  part  of  the  proceeding 
to  those  actually  engaged  in  this  Rasselas-like 
adventure.  But  to  a  looker-on — ^the  foolish,  frantic,  ' 
headlong  pace — the  involuntary,  but  most  lunatic- 
like gesticulation  of  arms  and  legs — the  breezy 
fluttering  of  ladies'  dresses,  dli<hevelled  hair,  and 
bonnets  with  cracking  strings  straining  to  be  left 
behind — the  giant  strides,  streaming  coat-tails, 
and  clenched  teeth  of  the  sterner  sex— all  laugh- 
ing, shouting,  leaping,  and  anon  precipitated 
helplessly  on  each  other's  shoulders,  forms  a  pic- 
ture of  the  most  unmiiigled  absurdity." — p.  112. 

As  a  describer  of  "  Nature  under  an  Italian 
Sky,"  our  authoress  is  sufficiently  vindicated. 
The  refreshing   difference   between   Nature 
and  Art,  in  the  mental  power  of  judging  of 
each,  is  that  with  the  first  no  one  can  admire 
amiss.     All  that  glitters  with  her  is  gold. 
She  has  nothing  meretricious  to  mislead  the 
eye.   We  may  not  admire  enough — we  never 
can  admire  enough ;  but  though  our  homage 
reach  but  to  our  great  mother's  commonest 
gifts,  they  are  sure  to  be  more  than  worth 
the   triliute.     Knowledge,  therefore,  though 
it  may  immeasurably  increase  our  pleasure 
by  widening  our  view,  yet  can  never  be  called 
strictly  necessary  in  a  study  where  there  is 
no  wrong  road.     But  where  the  judgment  is 
to   be  applied   to  Art,  education   becomes 
indispensable  because  discernment  is  so,  for, 
wherever  man  has  part,  the  false  is  sure  to 
mingle  with  the  true.     Here  there  are  traps 
for  the  ignorant,  delusions  for  the  ardeiit,  and 
false  coin  for  the  rash.     We  are  caught  at 
first  with  that  which  we  learn  afterwards  to 
despise ;  and  though  a  fine  natural  taste  may 
frequently  discriminate  those  objects  deserv- 
ing homage,  yet,  as  a  rule,  whatever  the 
ignorant  admire  in  art,  and  all  its  branches, 
is  generally,  if  not  the  wrong,  the  inferior 
thinff.     The  lady's  "  Art  beneath  an  Italian 
Sky    is  therefore  not  to  be  compared  with 
her  ''Nature/'  though  by  no  means  without 
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its  merits — f^r  tbe  gallery  at  Hamilton  Palace, 
and  doubtless  other  opportunities,  had  not 
left  her  tutally  untaught.  Nor  will  her  taste 
be  arraigned  for  having  been  caught  bj  a 
style  of  art  which  has  recently  attracted 
great  popularity  here.  We  allude  to  those 
two  examples  of  what  Eustace  calls  "the 
patient  skill  of  the  sculptor" — the  Pudor 
and  the  DWmgannalo,  by  Corradini,  at  the 
chapel  of  S.  Severo  at  Naples.  The  Pudor 
will  be  recognized  as  the  original  of  ^those 
"veiled  figures''  so  much  admired  in  the 
Great  Exhibition,  though  those  have  carried 
what  may  be  called  the  trich  much  further 
than  their  model.  Where  the  effect  is  so 
pleasant  to  the  eye  it  is  difficult  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  requires  no  great  art,  and 
therefore  presumes  no  high  merit,  to  produce 
it — but  whoever  observed  these  heads  very 
attentively  will  have  discovered  that  the  ap- 
parently mysterious  process  is  a  very  simple 
one.  A  head  is  modelled  by  the  sculptor  in 
a  general  form,  and  strips  of  clay  in  the 
shape  of  folds  disposed  at  intervals  over  it, 
leaving  cavities  between,  through  which  por- 
tions of  the  features  are  seen,  but  which  the 
eye,  carrying  on  the  idea  suggested  by  the 
/olds,  imagines  to  be  covered  with  the  most 
transparent  medium ;  whereas  they  are  co- 
vered with  nothing  at  all,  but  only  duly 
deficient  in  sharpness.  A  highly-finished  and 
well-expressed  head  thus  concealed  would  be 
labor  lost ; — in  point  of  fact,  therefore,  instead 
of  overcoming  the  difficulties  inseparable  from 
a  fine  work  of  art,  the  sculptor  has  only 
avoided  them:  the  veil  is  much  easier  to 
execute  than  the  human  countenance  divine. 
The  *'  patient  skill "  is  more  properly  attribu- 
table to  the  other  figure — a  man  enveloped 
in  the  meshes  of  a  net ;  yet  this  again  is  only 


intended  to  conceal  the  absence  of  a  higher 
artistic  power,  for  the  sculptor  was  not  capa- 
ble of  modelling  a  figure  correctly,  and 
therefore  cast  this  covering  of  mere  labor 
over  his  ill -understood  forms.  The  covering, 
it  is  true,  is  a  marvel  of  labor  and  manual 
dexterity,  but,  if  this  be  art,  the  workman  in 
Bacon's  studio  who  carved  a  bird  in  a  cage 
has  as  high  a  claim  to  the  title  of  artist,  and  the 
Chinaman  who  sends  us  a  nest  of  balls,  one 
within  the  other,  and  each  with  a  surface  of 
the  most  exquisite  fret-work,  a  better  claim 
still. 

In  treating  of  pictures  tourists  would  do 
well  to  acquaint  themselves  a  little  with  the 
usual  phraseology.  '*  The  Madonna  Seggiola** 
has  no  meaning  whatever,  and  **  The  Ascen- 
sion of  Mary,"  instead  of  ''The  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,"  is  a  necdluss  novelty,  and 
might  be  called  a  profane  one,  since  the  word 
Ascension  is  only  applied  to  our  Lord.  A 
little  attention  to  correcting  the  press  also  is 
not  beneath  such  an  able  writer's  notice. 
The  'Mingua  Toscano  in  bocca  Romano" 
might  induce  an  ill-natured  reader  to  think 
she  did  not  know  better. 

We  would  remind  a  tourist  also,  that 
nothing  requires  greater  discretion  than  the  in- 
troduction of  private  persons  and  affairs  into  a 
narrative  intended  for  the  public.  Individuals 
may  be  very  interesting  and  dear,  but  unless 
they  are  famous  for  something  more  than 
rank  they  should  never  be  directly  paraded,^ 
but  treated  rather  as  abstract  beings,  with 
no  more  of  personality  attached  than  just  to 
whet  the  curiosity  of  the  reader. 

But  these  errors  in  judgment  will  be  soon 
forgotten  by  this  lady's  readers : — not  so  the 
vivid  impressions  of  reality  which  she  well 
understands  to  conjure  up. 


Gkn.  Gascoyne. — The  Liverpool  Albion 
narrates  that  General  Gascoyne,  a  member  of 
Parliament  from  that  city  in  years  past,  once 
betrayed  his  imperfect  education  in  a  very 
amusing  manner.  In  some  debate  touching 
the  extension  of  political  privileges  to  the 
Dissenters,  one  of  the  orators  had  dwelt  elo- 
quently upon  the  beauty  of  harmony  between 
different  sects.  Gascoyne  rose  to  do  a  bit  of 
bigotry  for  his  friends,  and  thus  commenced 
his  reply :  '*  I  hate  to  hear  all  this  cant  about 
the  harmony  and  union  which  ought  to  exist 


between  different  sexeeV  He  got  no  farther. 
A  regular  *' hurra"  of  laughter  burst  from 
every  corner  of  the  House.  The  same  worthy 
was  once  dreadfully  puzzled  when  a  schism 
occurred  among  the  leaders  of  toryism.  On 
that  occasion  he  wrote  to  a  leading  friend  in 

Liverpool :  "  Dear ^  I  cannot  as  yet  see 

my  way  clearly,  or  make  out  which  section 
will  prevail  and  obtain  the  government. 
Until  that  is  decided,  I  shall  vote  according 
to  my  eoMcienceJ'* 
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MABIE  DE    MEDICIS.* 


Aht  one,  who  knows  what  it  is  after  listen- 
ing to  a  solid  lecture,  or  after  enduring  a 
long  colloquy  on  business  with  a  worthy 
man,  to  enjoy  an  hour's  conversation  with  a 
clever  and  accomplished  woman,  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  pleasure  which  Miss  Pardoe's 
volumes  will  give  him,  after  he  has  burdened 
his  brains  with  some  of  the  regular  historical 
productions  of  our  learned  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion. Women  are  incomparably  the  best  bio- 
graphers, especially  when  the  subject  of  the 
biography  is  a  woman.  They  have  a  vivacity 
and  a  dramatic  power  surpassing  those  of  the 
sons  of  Adam.  They  appreciate  details  bet- 
ter than  we  do ;  they  hunt  out  more  inquisi- 
tively, and  group  more  effectively  the  thou- 
sand little  nothings,  that  make  up  the  some- 
thing (and  often  the  everything)  of  life,  for 
princesses  and  queens,  as  well  as  for  ordinary 
mortals.  They  are  at  least  our  equals  in  de- 
picting great  catastrophes,  when  the  number 
of  figures  on  the  canvass  is  small,  and  when 
the  feelings  of  individuals,  rather  than  great 
national  impulses,  are  to  be  displayed.  They 
beat  us  out  and  out  in  anatomising  the  secret 
springs  of  action,  and  in  tracing  the  petty  jeal- 
ousies and  vanities,  the  desires,  the  hopes, 
and  the  fears,  that  so  often  have  bet^n  the 
originating  causes  of  the  most  important  vi- 
cissitudes in  the  history  of  states  and  empires. 

Miss  Pardoe  excels  in  ail  these  qualifica- 
tions for  a  biographer,  and  she  is  moreover 
free  from  the  besetting  weakness  of  some 
lady-writers  of  lady-lives,  which  leads  them 
mto  violent  poUtical  disquisitions,  not  at  all 
required  by  their  subject,  and  which,  we 
▼enture  to  add,  are  not  exactly  suited  to  their 
capacity. 

The  life  of  Marie  de  Medicis  is  a  subject 
which  could  hardly  fail  of  being  interesting, 
even  in  less  skilful  hands  than  those  of  Miss 
Pardoe,  We  first  are  introduced  with  her  to 
the  gay  and  dissipated  court  of  Henri  Quatre, 
in  whom  she  found  a  remarkably  faithless 
buaband,  even  considering  the  lax  morality  of 
the  age.     The  feuds  between  Queen  Marie 
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and  Madame  de  Verneuil,  who  was  Henri's 
principal  favorite  after  the  death  of  La  Belle 
Gabrielle,  fill  many  an  animated  page,  which 
is  only  saddened  by  reflections  on  the  cruel 
injustico  to  which  poor  Queen  Marie  was 
subjected,  and  the  exceeding  shabbiness  with 
which  the  chivalrous  Henri  could  behave, 
when  his  selfish  passions  prompted  him.  Af- 
ter his  death  Marie  appears  as  Regent;  and 
then  comes  the  strange  story  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  her  Italian  favorites,  Concini,  after- 
wards Mar^chal  d'Ancre,  and  his  wife,  who 
came  to  France  as  Leonora  Galigai,  in  the 
train  of  Marie  de  Medicis.  After  that  peri- 
od the  bitter  series  of  persecutions  commences, 
which  Queen  Marie  was  destined  to  undergo 
from  her  son,  the  saturnine  Louis  XI IL,  and  his 
favorites  De  Luynesand  Richelieu.  An  infinite 
number  of  episodes  are  introduced  in  the  nar- 
rative, each  of  which  illustrates  the  character 
and  the  career  of  some  of  the  distinguished 
personages  of  the  period ;  and  we  believe 
that,  independently  of  the  interest  which  at- 
taches itself  to  the  narrative  of  the  che- 
quered fortunes  of  Marie  de  Medicis  herself, 
every  part  of  the  book  will  be  found  attrac- 
tive to  the  desultory  reader,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  regular  student. 

We  select  as  favorable  specimens  of  Miss 
Pardoe's  powers,  part  of  her  description  of 
the  great  catastrophe  in  the  fortunes  of 
Queen  Marie,  when  Louis  Xlil.  and  his  fa- 
vorite Du  Luynes  destroyed  the  Concinis, 
and  completely  overthrew  the  domination 
which  Marie,  as  regent,  had  exercised. 

Du  Luynes  and  the  young  king  had  ar- 
ranged everything  for  the  assassination  of 
the  mar^chal,  without  the  suspicions  of  their 
victim,  or  of  the  queen- mother  having  been 
awakened.    Miss  Pardoe  remarks, 

''There  is  something  singularly  appalling  in  all 
the  circa mstances  which  formed  the  prelude  to 
this  contemplated  tragedy.  Hitherto  the  Queen- 
mother  had  created  dangers  for  herself — had 
started  at  shadows,  and  distrusted  even  those  who 
sought  to  serve  her ;  while  her  son,  silent,  ratar- 
nine,  and  inert,  had  patiently  submitted  lo  the  in- 
dignities and  insults  which  had  been  heaped  upon 
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him,  as  thongh  he  were  either  nnconscions  or 
reckless  of  their  extent ;  and  the  Italian  adventarer 
had  braved  his  enemies,  and  appeared  to  defy  fate 
itself.  Now,  however,  when  the  blow  was  about 
to  be  struck ;  when  the  ball  and  the  blade  were 
alike  ready  to  do  their  deadly  office,  all  the  princi- 
pal personages  in  the  bloody  drama  bad  suddenly 
assumed  new  characters.  Marie  slept ;  the  boy- 
kin  j;  had  become  tho  head  of  a  coniipiracy  ;  and 
the  Mar^chsl  d'Andre,  enriched  and  ennobled  be- 
yond the  wildest  dreams  of  his  ambition,  was  pre- 
paring to  quit  the  country  of  his  adoption,  and  to 
seek  rest  and  peace  in  his  own  land.  Another 
month,  perhaps  another  week,  and  be  would  have 
left  France,  probably  for  ever. 

**  History  presents  few  such  anomalies ;  and  it 
appears  scarcely  credible  that  so  ill-organized  a 
plot,  hatched  moreover  under  the  very  eyes  of 
those  who  were  to  become  its  victims,  and  re- 
vealed to  upwards  of  a  score  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  were  incited  to  join  it  from  merely  venal 
motives,  should  ever  have  attained  its  accomplish- 
ment The  fiHt  had,  however,  gone  forth ;  and 
the  unfortunate  Concini,  whose  tragical  fate  com- 
pels sympathy  de.<pite  all  his  faults,  entered  the 
court  of  the  Louvre  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  24th  of  April,  1617,  there  to  meet  his  death. 

*'  An  hour  or  two  after  dawn  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  royal  bedchamber  announced  that  the 
king  having  been  indisposed  throughout  the  night, 
the  great  gates  of  the  Jjouvre  were  to  remain 
closed,  and  the  public  excluded,  in  order  that  his 
Majesty  might  not  be  disturbed.  This  order  did 
not,  however,  affect  the  Marechal  d*Ancre,  as  he 
was  no  sooner  seen  to  approach,  followed  by  a 
numerous  retinue  of  gentlemeu,  and  attended  by 
several  of  his  friends,  than  the  bolts  were  with- 
drawn, and  he  wis  permitted  to  pass  the  barrier, 
which  was  instantly  reclosed,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  greater  number  of  his  suite.  A  man  who  had 
been  stationed  over  the  gate  then  waved  his  hat 
three  times  above  his  head ;  upon  which  Vitry, 
who  had  until  that  moment  been  seated  in  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  guard-room  calmly  conversing 
with  the  officers  on  duty,  immediately  rose,  and 
drawing  his  cloak  closely  about  him,  hurried 
down  the  staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  he  was 
joined,  as  if  accidentally,  by  du  Hallier  and  others 
of  the  conspirators,  who,  apparently,  engaged  in 
conversation,  slowly  approached  their  intended 
victim.  Among  the  persons  who  surrounded 
Concini  there  chanced  to  be  several  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  Vitry,  and,  greatly  to  his  annoy- 
ance, he  was  compelled  to  allow  the  Marechal  to 
pass  on  while  he  returned  their  greetings ;  in  a  few 
instants,  however,  he  again  found  himself  at 
liberty,  when  he  discovered  that  amid  the  crowd 
he  had  lost  sight  of  the  Italian. 

**  *  Where  is  he  ?'  he  inquired  hurriedly  of  one 
of  his  confederates. 

'* '  Yonder,'  was  the  reply ;  '  he  has  stopped  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge  to  read  a  letter.' 

'*  Vitry  bounded  towards  his  prey ;  and  as  Con- 
cini, absorbed  in  bis  occupation,  still  read  on,  he 
felt  the  ^rasp  of  a  strong  hand  upon  his  arm,  and, 
on  lookmg  up,  he  saw  the  captain  of  the  guard 
standing  at  his  side.     Before  he  had  time  to  in- 


quire the  meaning  of  this  affront,  Vitry  had  al- 
ready uttered  the  omioous  words :  *  I  arrest  you  in 
the  King's  name.' 

** '  Arrest  me  !'  exclaimed  the  marechal  with 
astonishment,  as  he  clutched  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

^  *  Yes,  you,'  replied  Vitry,  haughtily  ;  and 
while  he  spoke  he  made  a  signal  which  was  in- 
stantly responded  to  by  the  simultaneous  report 
of  three  pistol  shots.  As  the  sounds  ceased,  Con- 
cini dropped  npon  his  knees,  and  fell  against  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge.  Several  weapons  were 
then  thrust  into  his  body  ;  and  finally,  Vitry,  with 
wanton  and  revolting  cruelty,  save  him  so  violent 
a  kick,  that  he  extended  his  oody  at  full  length 
upon  the  pavement,  where  it  was  immediately 
pilfered  of  every  article  of  value;  among  other 
things  diamonds  of  great  price  and  notes  of  hand 
to  alarge  amount  were  abstracted  from  the  pock- 
ets of  his  vest. 

•*  A  few  of  his  followers  endeavored  to  inter- 
pose ;  but  in  a  second  or  two  all  was  over,  and 
they  were  warned  by  the  lystanders  instantly  to 
sheath  their  swords,  and  to  beware  of  opposing 
the  orders  of  the  King.  They  had  scarcely  had 
time  to  obey  this  bidding,  when  Louis  presented 
himself  at  the  window  of  a  closet  joining  the 
guard-room,  to  which,  from  its  height,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  lifted  by  M.  d'Omano ;  there,  by  the 
advice  of  those  about  him,  the  young  King  ap- 
peared with  a  smile  upon  his  face ;  and,  as  the 
members  of  the  cabal  raised  a  cry  of  *  Vive  le 
Roi !'  he  shouted  to  his  captain  of  the  guard—'  I 
thank  you,  Vitry;  now  I  am  really  a  King.' 
Then  showing  himself,  sword  in  hand,  succes- 
sively at  each  window  of  the  guard-room,  he  cried 
out  to  the  soldiers  who  were  posted  beneath, '  To 
arms !  comrades,  to  arms  V 

"  Meanwhile  Vitry,  by  the  direction  of  de 
Luynes,  proceeded  to  the  hall  occupied  by  the 
body-guard  of  the  Queen-mother,  and  demanded 
their  weapons,  which  they  refused  to  deliver  up 
without  an  express  order  to  that  effect  from  their 
own  officers ;  upon  which  the  latter  were  com- 
manded, in  the  name  of  the  Ring,  to  withdraw 
their  men,  and  to  remain  in  the  ante-chamber  of 
their  mistress.  The  royal  guards  then  took  pos- 
session of  all  the  avenues  of  the  Louvre ;  and 
horsemen  were  despatched  with  instructions  to 
traverse  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  to  apprise 
the  citizens  of  the  death  of  Concini.  A  dense 
crowd  soon  collected  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre, 
and  cries  of  *  Vive  le  Roi !'  resounded  on  all  sides. 

'*  A  murder  had  been  committed,  and  the  ova- 
tion was  one  which  would  only  have  befitted  a 
victory.  Louis  XIII.  had  proclaimed  himself 
a  king ;  and  the  hand  with  which  he  grasped  his 
sceptre  was  steeped  in  blood.  Louis  *  the  Just' — 
we  append  to  his  baptismal  appellation  that  which 
was  gravely  conferred  upon  him  on  this  occasion 
by  both  clergy  and  laity — stood,  an  undisguised 
assassin  and  a  moral  matricide,  before  the  people 
who  were  about  to  be  subjected  to  his  rule." 


**  But  it  is  now  time  that  we  sliould  return  to 
the  Queen-mother. 

''  Alarmed  by  the  report  of  fire-arms  within  the 
boundary  of  the  palace«  Marie  de  Medicis,  who 
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had  nol  yet  completed  her  tmlette,  desired  Caterina 
Salveggi  to  throw  open  one  of  the  windows,  and 
to  demand  the  caaae  of  eo  singular  and  unpardon- 
able an  infraction  of  the  law.  She  was  obeyed ; 
and  the  Italian  waiting-woman  no  sooner  per- 
ceived de  Vitry  advancing  beneath  the  apartments 
of  her  royal  mistress,  than  she  inquired  of  him 
what  had  occurred. 

"*  The  Marechal  d'Ancre  has  been  shot,*  was 
the  abrupt  replv. 

*'  *  Siiot  !*  echoed  Caterina ;  *  and  by  whom  V 

**  *  By  myself,'  said  de  Vitry  composedly,  *  and 
by  the  command  of  the  King.' 

*" '  Madame  !*  exclaimed  tbe  terrified  attendant, 
as  she  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  Queen-mother, 
*  M.  le  Marechal  has  been  killed  by  order  of  his 
Majesty.' 

**  Marie  de  Mrdicis  started  from  her  seat ;  her 
cheeks  were  blenched,  her  lips  quivered,  and  she 
wrung  her  hands  convulsively,  as  she  gasped  out, 
'I  have  reigned  seven  year?.  I  must  now 
think  only  of  a  crown  in  heaven.' 

**  Her  attendants,  stupefied  with  terror,  rapidly 

Ethered  round  her ;  and  ere  long  she  learnt  that 
r  guards  had  been  disarmed,  and  replaced  by 
those  of  the  King.  She  listened  vaguely  to  each 
successive  report,  and  paced  the  room  with  rapid 
but  uncertain  steps.  At  length  she  exclaimed 
vehemently,  *  I  do  not  regret  that  my  son  should 
have  uken  the  life  of  Concini,  if  he  believed  it 
necepsary  to  the  safety  of  his  kingdom ;  but  his 
distrust  of  myself  in  concealing  such  a  project 
from  my  knowledge  is  more  than  I  can  bear.' 

**  When  the  first  violence  of  her  emotion  had 
subsided,  she  sank  into  a  seat,  and  with  clasped 
hands  and  drooping  head,  appeared  to  be  absorbed 
in  deep  and  bitter  thought;  for  at  intervals  the 
Uood  mounted  to  her  brow  and  burned  there  for 
a  time ;  after  which  she  again  became  as  pale  as 
ashes,  and  as  motionless  as  a  corpse.  She  was 
still  in  this  attitude  when  one  of  her  confidential 
servants  imprudently  approached  her,  and  in- 
quired how  the  melancholy  event  was  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  Marechal  d'Ancre  7  *  Perhaps,' 
be  incautiously  suggested,  '  your  Majesty  will 
condescend  to  acquaint  her  with  it  yourself.' 

**  Marie  de  Modicis  suddenly  raised  her  hand, 
swept  back  her  dishevelled  hair  from  her  face, 
and  fixing  her  flashing  eyes  upon  the  oflicious 

S^ntleman,  passionately  replied:  *I  have  other 
ings  to  attend  to  at  this  moment.  If  no  one  can 
tell  the  marechal  that  her  husband  has  been 
killed,  lei  them  sing  it  to  her.  Let  me  never  a^ain 
hear  the  name  of  those  people.  I  told  them  long 
ago  that  they  would  do  right  to  return  to  Italy. 
Yes,'  she  continued,  more  particularly  addressing 
the  dowager-Duchess  de  Guise,  the  Princess  de 
Conti,  and  the  other  ladies  who  were  standing 
near  her;  Uhey  have  at  last  accomplished  my 
ruin:  I  foresaw  it;  I  warned  them;  but  they 
would  not  be  convinced.  I  told  Concini  that  he 
had  no  time  to  lose*,  but  with  his  habitual  self- 
sufficiency  he  declared  repeatedly  that  the  King 
became  more  courteous  tx>  him  every  day.  I  was 
not  deceived,  however;  I  charged  him  not  to  trust 
to  appearances,  for  that  Louis  never  said  ail  he 
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thought    He  disregarded  my  Words,  and  he  has 
now  involved  me  in  his  own  destruction." 

Perhaps  the  person  in  this  tragedy  with 
whom  we  sympathize  the  most,  is  Concini'a 
wife,  the  Marechal  d'Ancre,  to  whose  dread- 
ful fate  Marie  de  Medicis,  absorbed  in  her 
own  sorrows,  was  cruelly  indifferent.  Ma- 
dame d'Ancre,  formerly  Leonora  Galigai,  was 
tried  and  doomed  by  a  packed  tribunal  to 
suffer  death  for  treason  and  sorcery.  Miss 
Pardoe  thus  relates  the  closing  scenes  of  her 
life. 

**  Whatever  might  have  been  her  faults  while 
she  continued  the  favorite  of  fortune,  Leonora 
Galigai  was  grand  in  her  adversity ;  and  one  of 
her  judges  was  so  much  overpowered  by  his  con- 
viction of  her  innocence,  that  on  recollecting  the 
pledge  which  he  had  given  to  de  Luynes  to  decide 
upon  her  guilt,  he  fainted,  and  was  carried  from 
the  court.  When  accused  of  treason  against  the 
state,  the  prisoner  replied  by  reminding  her  accn* 
sers  of  her  total  e^rangement  from  her  husband 
during  the  last  two  years,  throughout  which  period 
he  had  been  all-powerful  with  the  Queen-mother, 
and  her  own  consequent  loss  of  influence ;  and 
when  questioned  nsto  the  nature  of  the  sorcery  by 
which  she  had  so  long  governed  her  royal  mistress, 
she  answered  that  it  was  simply  the  magic  exer- 
cised by  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak  one.  To  the 
other  charges  she  responded  with  equal  composure 
and  conclusiveness ;  and  many  among  them  were 
of  so  puerile  a  character  that,  despite  the  fearful 
position  in  which  she  was  placed,  she  could  not 
suppress  a  smile  of  mingled  pity  and  amusement. 

*'  She  was  foredoomed,  however ;  and  on  the 
8th  of  July  the  sentence  was  pronounced.  It  was 
in  truth  a  frightful  one  !  Both  the  husb^ind  and 
the  wife  were  declared  guilty  of  lise  majesti  di- 
vine and  human ;  and  she  herself  was  condemned  to 
lose  her  head,  and  to  be  afterwards  burned  ;  their 
house  was  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground ;  their 
pioperty,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  all  that  they 
possessed  at  Rome  and  Florence,  was  to  be  con- 
fiscated to  the  crown ;  and  their  son  deprived  of 
his  rank,  and  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
office  in  the  kingdom. 

"  When  this  sentence  was  declared,  the  wretched 
woman,  who  had  never  anticipated  a  more  severs 
fate  than  exile,  exclaimed  in  a  piteous  voice : 
*•  OimS  poveretta !'  but  shortly  recovering  herself, 
she  resumed  the  same  calm  courage  which  she 
had  previously  evinced. 

'*  It  is  painful  to  reflect  upon  the  position  which 
the  marquise  had  filled,  and  to  see  her  thtn 
shaken  and  withered  both  in  mind  and  body; 
abandoned  by  the  protectress  to  whom  she  had 
clung  so  long  and  so  confidingly ;  widowed  by 
violence;  separated  from  her  only  surviving 
child,  and  compelled  to  drain  her  cup  of  bitterness 
to  the  very  dregs.  Not  a  panj:  was,  however, 
voluntarily  spar^  to  her.  She  might,  in  consider- 
ation of  her  rank  aa  the  wife  of  a  marshal  of 
France,  and  out  of  respect  for  the  Queen-mother, 
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of  whom  she  had  not  only  been  the  foeter-sister, 
hot  also  the  familiar  friend,  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  place  of  execution  in  a  covered  carriage, 
and  thus  have  been  in  some  degree  screened  from 
the  public  eaze ;  but  no  such  delicacy  was  ob- 
served. Toe  condemned  cart,  with  its  ghastly 
faggot  for  a  seat,  was  her  ordained  conveyance ; 
but  her  step  did  not  falter  as  she  ascended  the 
vehicle  which  had  been  previously  tenanted  by 
the  vilest  and  roost  degraded  criminals.  Never 
had  there  been  seen  so  dense  a  crowd  in  the 
Place  de  Gr^ve;  and  as  she  glanced  hurriedly 


around,  unaware  of  the  popular  reaction  of  feel- 
ing, she  cowered  for  an  instant  panic-struck,  and 
murmured  helplessly,  *  Oh,  what  a  multitude  to 
gaze  upon  a  miserable  woman  !' 

"  Not  a  word,  not  a  gesture  of  vengeance  or  of 
hate,  escaped,  however,  from  the  populace.  Her 
deportment  had  been  so  dignified,  her  courage  so 
great,  her  piety  so  perfect,  that  those  who  were 
once  her  bitterest  enemies,  looked  on  her  through 
their  tears. 

"  Her  head  fell— her  body  was  burned — ^and  her 
ashes  were  scattered  to  the  wind.*' 
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National  poetry,  more  especially  that 
branch  which  includes  all  the  diversiOed 
forms  of  dramatic  composition,  is  usually 
referred  to  as  the  most  faithful  index  by  which 
to  estimate  the  taste,  habits,  manners,  and 
other  peculiarities  of  the  people,  with  whom 
it  is  identified.  The  abstract  question  may 
be  looked  upon  as  settled  beyond  dispute,  but 
its  practical  appliance  is  involved  in  contra- 
diction. According  to  many  elaborate  reason- 
ers,  poetry  is  formed  by,  and  emanates  from, 
national  character;  while  others  hold  that 
national  character  is  created  by  poetry. 
Sometimes  this  important  agent  is  set  down 
as  an  originating  cause,  and  sometimes  rep- 
resented as  a  reflected  consequence.  It  can- 
not be  both,  although  alternately  described 
as  either,  in  defiance  of  the  established  rules 
of  logic,  and  the  ordinary  laws  of  consistency. 
But  let  this  point  be  decided  as  it  may — in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  poetry  has  ex- 
ercised an  essential  influence  on  the  existing 
state  of  society.'  In  opposition  to  this  argu- 
ment, Malherbe,  whose  lif6  had  been  devoted 
to  the  art,  declared  on  his  death-bed,  (as  re- 
lated by  his  pupil  and  biographer,  Racan), 
that  a  poet  was  a  useless  excrescence,  of  no 
more  value  in  the  state  than  a  good  player 
at  nine-pins.  Edward  the  First  thought 
differently,  and  despaired  of  the  conquest  of 
Wales,  until  be  had  exterminated  the  bards, 
considering  them  more  formidable  enemies 
than  his  armed  opponents.  Dean  Swift, 
when  advocating  popular  rights  in  Ireland, 
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said, "  Give  me  the  ballad -singers  on  my  side, 
and  I  care  little  for  the  laws  or  the  press." 
The  idea  was  suggested  by  a  similar  saying 
of  Cardinal  Mazann.  Napoleon,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  despotic  power,  admitted  that  a  lam- 
poon or  a  pasquinade  was  more  to  be  dreaded 
by  the  imperial  government,  than  an  organ- 
ized rebellion  or  an  invading  army. 

Poetry  is  the  oldest  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  first  fixed  form  in  which  language  was 
perpetuated.  Minstrels  and  singers  can 
trace  back  a  more  remote  pedigree  than  his- 
torians, philosophers,  and  men  of  science. 
The  exact  date  of  the  invention  c)f  poetry,  is 
uncertain ;  but,  like  printing,  it  came  forth  in 
full  maturity  of  perfection,  at  a  very  early 
stage.  The  Song  of  Moses,  on  the  safe  pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea, 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient  piece  of 
poetical  composition  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  is  not  to  be  exceeded  in  sublimity.  The 
epic  of  Homer,  now  nearly  three  thousand 
years  old,  still  maintains  supremacy  over 
every  subsequent  effort  of  human  genius  in 
the  same  class.  It  is  true,  Dr.  Johnson  says 
of  Milton,  "  his  '  Paradise  Lost,'  is  not  the 
greatest  of  epic  poems,  only  because  it  is  not 
the  first."  The  subject  selected  by  Milton 
is  certainly  more  sublime,  more  instructive, 
and  contains  a  more  salutary  lesson ;  but  it 
admitted  not  the  rapid  succession  of  incident, 
the  endless  exuberance  of  description,  the 
multiplied  diversity  of  character  which  that 
of  the  earlier  poet  enabled  him  to  em- 
brace. 

M.  Guixot,  the  celebrated  ex-minister  of 
the  late  King  Louis  Philippe,  has  long  been 
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before  the  pubKc  as  an  author,  remarkable 
for  profonnd  philosophy  of  thought,  accuracy 
of  research,  and  clearness  of  reasonioff. 
These  qualities  are  strikingly  exemplified  in 
his  notes  on  Gibbon,  in  particular,  and  in  his 
other  essays  on  grave  political  and  polemical 
subjects.  But  we  were  not  prepared  for  a 
work  combining  so  much  conversational  ease, 
brilliancy  of  anecdote,  and  variety  of  lighter 
material,  as  we  find  united  in  tbe  volume  he 
has  just  published,  which,  under  the  title  of 
"  Corneille  and  his  Times,''  supplies  a  very 
agreeable  and  instructive  summary  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  French  dramatic  poetry. 
The  information  here  comprised  could  not  be 
otherwise  obtained  unless  hj  referring  to 
many  authorities,  and  wandering  through  a 
whole  library  of  heavv  investigation.  Econo- 
my of  time  and  trouble  constitutes  a  promi- 
nent advantage  of  all  similar  treatises,  which 
deal  generally  with  the  particular  literature 
of  a  defined  epoch.  In  the  history  of  tbe 
origin  and  advancement  of  the  classical  drama 
in  France,  novelty  is  blended  with  interest. 
Except  through  the  impassioned  declamation 
of  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  the  modern  English 
public  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  ge- 
nius of  the  father  and  founder  of  French 
tragedy,  the  Shakspeare  of  France ;  as 
Corneille  is  occasionally,  and  rather  ambi- 
tiously designated,  by  those  who  mistake 
power  of  condensed  expression,  with  com- 
mand of  vigorous  and  flowing  language,  for 
the  high  imaginative  faculty  which  scorns 
subservience  to  settled  rules,  and  of  whose 
exclusive  possessor  it  was  truly  said — 

*'  Each  change  of  many>color'd  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new; 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign ; 
And  panting  Time  toilM  after  him  in  vain.*' 

We  cannot  recognize  any  uninspired  writer 
but  Shakspeare,  to  whom  this  comprehensive 
eulogium  may  be  applied  without  exaggerated 
flattery.  The  versification  of  Corneille  is 
grand,  impressive,  and  sonorous,  full  of  nerve 
and  meaning,  and  not  always  deficient  in 
tenderness  and  even  pathetic  feeling ;  but  his 
spirit  was  manacled  within  the  narrow  fetters 
of  the  unities,  and  made  no  effort  to  escape 
and  soar  into  loftier  regions  of  inspiration. 
He  bowed  to  the  established  opinion  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  attempted  no  reform 
beyond  his  strength  to  accomplish,  and  made 
the  best  use  he  could  of  the  materials  placed 
within  his  grasp.  In  the  present  day  he 
is  litUe  read,  and  less  frequently  acted. 
The.ttii%*:il  attraction  in  1852  lies  in  a  differ- 


ent path.    The  dramas  of  Corneille,  Racine, 
Crebillon,  Voltaire,  and  Regnard,  stand  in 
gilded  bindings  on  the  shelves  of  many  libra- 
ries, but,  except  for  oeeasional  reference,  to 
verify  a  quotation,  or  to  enlighten  a  solitary 
student,  they  are  as  seldom  disturbed  as  the 
volumes    of  Hey  wood,    Marlowe,    Shirley, 
Ford,  or  Webster.     All  these  are  talked  of 
liberally,  by  learned  oracles,  who  are  often 
as  little  acquainted  with  them  as  are  the  in- 
attentive listeners  they  are  endeavoring  to 
astonish  and  mystify  by  an  affectation  of  su- 
perior knowledge  and  deeper  reading.     We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  French  and 
English  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth,  and 
early  part  of  tbe  eighteenth  centuries,  ar« 
entirely  pushed  aside  as  useless  lumber,  bat 
their  productions  are  not  generally  palatable 
»in  the  present  refined  state  of  literary  epicu-  ' 
reanism.     It  is  not  denied,  that  almost  all 
educated  and  travelled  persons,  in  these  lat- 
ter, glowing  days,  of  universal  improvement 
and  rapid  locomotion,  speak  or  read  French, 
Italian,  and  German,  or,  at  least  say,  or 
think  they  do ;  and  would  consider  it  a  sin 
against  conventional  decorum  not  to  bestow 
rapturous  plaudits  on  a  French,  Italian,  or 
German  play.    Tbe  approbation  is  accorded 
because  the  commodity  is  exotic,  and  there* 
fore  of  a  superior  quality.     This  in   most 
cases  b  an  act  of  obedience  to  popular  opin- 
ion, rather  than  an  impulse  of  intelligence. 
We  frequently  yawn  where  we  affect  to  ad- 
mire, and  run  the  risk  of  applauding  in  t|^ 
wrong  place,  rather  than  it  should  be  siff 
pected  we  do  not  understand.    As  Hamlet 
recommends  to  his  mother,  we  '*  assume  a 
virtue  when  we  have  it  not."     But  whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  ob- 
served, that  an  English  audience,  especially 
an  aristocratic    one,  appears  to    be  more 
warmly  excited  at  a  second  or  third  class 
foreign  play,   expounded    (as    the  modem 
critics  have  it)  by  performers  of  the  same 
weight  of  metal,  than  at  the  exhibition  of  one 
of  Shakspeare's  finest  creations,  even  when 
embodied  by  our  ablest  native  artists.     If 
this  is  merely  homage  to  all-controlling  fash- 
ion, the  mistake  is  venial ;  but  if  it  proceeds 
from  deliberate  conviction,  it  must  be  de- 
plored as  ah  error  in  judgment,  and  a  degen- 
eracy in  national  taste,  equally  injurious  and 
unaccountable. 

The  name  of  the  English  translator  of  M. 
Guizot's  volume  is  not  announced  in  the  title- 
page,  but  he  has  no  reason  to  shrink  from 
acknowledging  his  task.  He  has  executed 
it  well  and  gracefully,  with  care  and  fidelity, 
retaining  the  full  spirit  of  the  original,  undia- 
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fiffttred  by  thai  slavish  adherence  to  French 
idiom,  which  is  the  usual,  and  damaging 
characteristic  of  exact  translation.  We  can 
scarcely  bestow  higher  praise  than  in  saying, 
it  reads  throughout  like  an  original  work. 
The  author  has  divided  his  book  into  three 
distinct  sections:  Poetry  in  France  before 
the  time  of  Corneille  ; — the  life  and  wridngs 
of  Corneille  himself ; — and  lastly,  an  account 
of  his  contemporaries.  This  arrangement 
greatly  assisU  the  reader,  and  keeps  hhn 
clear  in  his  chronological  references.  By  the 
preface  we  learn  that  the  first  sketch  of  this 
publication  appeared  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
but  has  been  greatly  modified  and  enlarged, 
tmtil  it  has  assumed  its  present  more  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  shape.  -M.  Guizot 
says  he  has  made  many  changes,  and  was 
tempted  to  make  many  more.  **  Perhaps," 
he  adds,  ''I  ought  to  have  re-written  my 
work.  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so.  A  book 
must  exist  and  last  out  its  time  as  it  is.  This 
book  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  faithful  image 
of  the  spirit  which  prevailed,  forty  years 
ago,  in  literature,  among  the  men  who 
cultivated  it,  and  the  public  who  loved  it." 
We  do  not  entirely  feel  the  force  of  thb  rea- 
soning, as  far  as  we  can  understand  it.  The 
author  says  truly,  **  many  years,  and  such 
years,  develop  in  the  mind  entirely  new 
views  upon  all  subjects."  We  should  there- 
fore have  thought  he  would  have  rejected 
the  opinions  of  early  enthusiasm  for  those 

famped  by  long  and  chastening  experience, 
he  subject  of  which  he  treats  is  in  essence 
mnchanged,  and  what  it  always  was;  but 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  received  now,  is  of 
more  importance  to  him  than  the  impression 
it  made  formerly,  and  its  perfect  coincidence 
with  the  tastes  of  the  generation  which  has 
faded  from  the  world  since  the  year  1813. 

The  earliest  French  dramatists  of  whom 
we  have  any  authentic  knowledge,  appear  to 
have  been  Jodeile,  Hardy,  and  Mairet.  All 
these  are  better  known  by  their  names  than 
their  works,  although  Hardy,  with  a  muse 
almost  as  prolific  as  that  of  Lope  de  Vega, 
could  dash  off  a  comedy  of  two  thousand 
lines  in  twenty- fou  hours.  The  Spaniard,  it 
was  said,  made  little  of  writing  a  three-act 
play  before  breakfast.  Of  Hardy's  nume- 
rous dramatic  ofiispring,  exceeding  six  hun- 
dred in  number,  only  fortv-one  are  now  ex- 
tant. He  was  considered  the  father  of  the 
French  stage,  and  reigned  supreme  in  credit, 
until  dethroned  by  the  superior  genias  of 
Corneille.  But  long  before  his  era,  even 
under  the  rule  of  the  mysteries  and  morali- 
ties,  the  French  language    could    boast  of 


more  than  one  excellent  farce.  "  Les  Morts 
Vivanta"  is  as  old  as  the  sixteenth  century. 
"L'Avocat  Patelin"  is  supposed  by  Fontenelle 
to  date  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth,*  and,  according  to  all  circumstantial 
evidence,  is  the  very  earliest  production  of 
the  French  stage.  Broadly  humorous  and 
farcical,  but  not  in  the  least  obscure  or  unin- 
telligible, either  in  language  or  construction, 
"  L'Avocat  Patelin"  is  very  familiar  to  the 
English  public  under  the  title  of  "The  Vil- 
lage Lawyer,"  almost  a  literal  translation, 
even  to  the  "ba-a-ing"  of  Sheepface,  which 
moves  the  galleries  to  a  perfect  extasy  of 
merriment.  *'  The  Village  Lawyer"  was  sent 
to  Colman  anonymously,  and  was  first  acted 
at  the  Haymarket  for  Edwin's  benefit,  in 
178*7.  All  the  actors  predicted  its  failure, 
considering  the  humor  trivial  and  dangerous, 
but  it  was  received  with  unqualified  approba- 
tion, and  has  remained  on  the  stage  as  a 
stock  farce  ever  since.  It  is  an  odd  coinci- 
dence that  neither  the  author  of  the  French 
original  nor  English  translation  is  correctly 
known.  In  '*  L'Avocat  Patelin"  occurs  for 
the  first  time  the  phrase,  '*revenort8  a  no$ 
moutons"  which  has  since  passed  into  uni- 
versal adoption  as  a  proverbial  saying,  ex- 
pressive of  "  let  us  resume  our  discourse." 
To  create  proverbs,  and  give  new  words  to 
language,  are  evidences  of  very  unusual  suc- 
cess. "Patelin,"  anC  accidental  name,  like 
"  Tartuffe,"  has  become  a  generic  term  for  a 
flatterer  or  cajoler,  as  "  Tartuffe"  is  used  to 
signify  a  religious  hypocrite.  It  has,  in  addi- 
tion, a  family  of  descendants,  which  "  Tar- 
tuffe" has  not  produced*  such  as  "  Pateliner," 
"  Patelinage,"  and  "  Patelineurs."  In  the 
unrivalled  gallery  of  theatrical  subjects  at 
the  Garrick  Club,  is  a  scene  from  the  "  Vil* 
lage  Lawyer,"  by  Dewilde,  exhibiting  admi- 
rable portraits  of  Bannister  and  Parsons,  aa 
Scout  and  Sheepface. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  wished  to  be  su- 
preme in  everything,  in  letters  as  in  political 
power,  established  the  Academy,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  learned 

*  In  hU  "Histoire  du  Theatre  Fran^Aifl^**  he  gives 
a  long  extract,  which  he  coosiden  not  unworthv  of 
Moliere,  and  mentions  that  Pasquier  has  another. 
This  little  comedy  was  at  first  written  in  quaint 
rhymes  and  antiquated  style.  After  some  time  it 
was  modernised,  and  converted  into  prose. .  In  this 
state  it  has  been  attributed  to  Palaprat^  and  publieh- 
ed  with  his  name,  although  not  indnded  in  the 
entire  collection  of  his  dramas,  which  appeared 
with  those  of  his  friend  Brueys.  It  was  certinl^ 
in  existence  before  Palaprat  was  born.  Rabelais 
alludes  to  "Patelin,**  and  he  died  in  1668,  ninety, 
•even  years  before  the  birth  of  Falaprat. 
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body  to  protect  and  govern.  But  with  pro* 
gressive  strength,  thej  soon  rose  beyond  the 
necessity  of  individual  patronage,  and  vindi- 
cated their  right  to  be  what  they  became,  an 
integraf  part  of  the  nation.  After  a  few 
years  they  belonged  to  France,  rather  than 
to  their  original  founder,  or  his  more  liberal 
successor,  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  M.  Guiasot 
remarks  justly  of  the  great  Cardinal,  "He 
granted  to  literature  an  active  protection,  the 
mfluence  of  which  upon  the  literature  of  his 
own  time  has,  perhaps,  been  exaggerated, 
but  the  effect  of  which  upon  succeeding 
generations  cannot  be  disregarded.*'  The 
fetters  patent,  which  gave  to  the  Academy 
position  and  permanence,  were  registered  by 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  in  1637.  From  that 
date,  this  erudite  body  assumed  a  dictator- 
ship as  arbiters  and  dispensers  of  literary 
fame,  but  always  subject  to  sarcasm  and  de- 
traction from  disappointed  applicants,  who 
failed  to  obtain  admission  into  their  ranks. 
Like  all  other  public  institutions,  they  were 
not  invariably  impartial  or  judicious  in  the 
selection  of  members.  Piron  being  exclu- 
ded, revenged  himself,  by  a  keen  irony  in  the 
form  of  an  epitaph  : — 

**  Ci  git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien ; 
Fas  m^me — ^Acaddnoicien.*' 

Pierre  Comeille  was  bom  at  Rouen  in 
1606.  He  was  intended  for  the  bar,  but  he 
fell  in  love,  and  so  (according  to  his  nephew, 
Fontenelle)  became  a  poet.  His  present  hi- 
(^rapher  attaches  little  importance  to  this 
alleged  source  of  his  genius.  He  says, 
**  Love  taught  him  merely  to  rhyme,  and  to 
string  rhymes  together  was  a  very  small 
matter  for  Comeille."  The  extraordinary 
success  of  his  first  dramatic  attempt,  "  Me- 
lito,"  established  hb  name,  and  determined 
the  color  of  his  future  life.  Celebrated  now 
as  the  first  tragic  writer  of  his  country,  he 
commei^ed  his  career  by  a  succession  of  six 
comedies,  long  since  forgotten.  "Melite" 
appeared  in  1629,  when  Corneille  was  only 
in  his  twenty-third  year.  At  this  time 
Shakspeare  had  been  dead  nearly  thirteen 
years,  and  Lope  de  Vega  had  retired  from 
the  field,  exhausted  with  the  labor  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  dramas.  Speaking  of  Cor- 
nellle's  pretensions  at  this  early  period,  M. 
Quizot  observes,  "  His  mind  enlarged  daily, 
but  he  had  not  yet  discovered  the  great  and 
legitimate  use  of  his  increasing  powers ;  in- 
stead of  turning  his  attention  to  that  inex- 
haustible source,  the  observation  of  nature, 
he  wasted  hb  strength  in  efforto  to  make  the 


best  of  the  barren  field  which  he  had  choeen. 
He  daily  acquired  greater  industry,  but  hb 
art  remained  stationary  at  nearly  the  same 
point;  and  Corneille  had  as  yet  succeeded 
only  in  showing  what  he  could  do  in  a  style 
of  composition  in  which  excellence  could  be 
attained  by  no  one."  In  1635  appeared  hia 
first  tragedy,  "Medea,"  which  conteina 
more  than  one  indication  of  the  energetic 
conciseness,  and  close  comprehensive  reason* 
ing,  which  soon  became  distingubhing  fea- 
tures of  this  celebrated  writer.  A  single 
passage  of  intense  power  and  simple  expres- 
sion, in  the  words  of  Voltaire,  **  announced 
the  advent  of  Corneille."  It  seems  strange, 
that  after  this  decided  movement  in  advance* 
he  should  fall  back  into  comedy,  of  which 
*'  L'lllusion  Comique"  affords  a  very  inferior 
specimen.  This  fall  is  the  more  remarkable^ 
as  it  occurred  when  his  mind  must  have  been 
busy  with  the  "  Cid,"  which  was  produced 
in  1636.  That  event  constituted  an  era  in 
the  dramatic  history  of  France,  and  fixed  the 
superiority  of  Corneille  on  a  foundation- 
which  has  never  been  undermined.  He  was 
then  thirty,  in  the  meridian  of  mental  vigor» 
and  this  effort  of  his  genius  has  been  held 
up  by  many  able  critics,  not  only  as  his  mas- 
ter-piece, but  as  the  pride  and  boast  of  their 
national  drama.  The  success  of  its  reception 
was  most  enthusiastic ;  it  entirely  occupied 
the  conversation  of  general  society ;  passages 
committed  to  memory  were  in  everybody's 
mouth  ;  and  "  that  is  as  fine  as  the  Cid" 
soon  became  a  colloquial  expression  for  any 
thing  of  unexpected  excellence.  It  was  not 
likely  that  such  a  triumph  should  pass  on 
without  exciting  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  a 
host  of  distanced  competitors,  who  were  un- 
willing to  subside  quietly  into  oblivion,  under 
the  extinguishing  blaze  of  a  more  brilliant 
light  than  their  own.  A  petty  feeling,  un- 
worthy of  the  abilities  or  high  position  of 
Richelieu,  but  instigated  by  literary  self-love» 
induced  him  to  give  countenance  to  this  use- 
less cabal.  The  famous  criticism  of  the 
French  Academy,  equally  unjust  and  se- 
vere, was  suggested  by  his  influence,  pre- 
pared under  his  supervision,  and  suspected  to 
have  been  composed  in  part  by  himself.  The 
servile  complaisance  of  the  Academy  in  this 
instonce  must  be  recorded  to  their  enduring 
shame; 

Comeille  was  not  slow  in  discovering  hb  # 
own  strength,  as  much  from  the  bitterness 
his  success  created,  as  from  innate  perception 
and  comparison.*     But  he  was  poor,  strug* 

•Sead^ry,  Bois-Bobert,  Claveret,  and  a  hostel 
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g^ing  for  aabsistence  as  well  as  fame,  and  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  Cardinal.  He 
dared  not  vent  his  indtgnattoa  openly  against 
the  caprices  of  the  power  by  which  he  was 
alternately  patronized  and  persecuted.  We 
are  not  therefore  surprised  to  6nd  affixed  to 
many  of  his  pieces,  dedicatory  epistles  to 
Richelieu,  his  niece  the  Duchess  D'Aiguillon, 
and  other  grandees  of  the  court,  composed 
in  a  strain  of  fulsome  adulation,  which  Dry- 
den  could  scarcely  have  surpassed.  A  hard 
condition,  too  frequently  imposed  by  fortune 
OD  indigent  genius.  For  the  dedication  of 
"  Cinna"  to  M.  de  Montauron,  Corneille  was 
said  to  have  received  the  large  sum  of  one 
thousand  pistoles,  accompanied,  however, 
witb  coDsicierable  obloquy ;  so  much  so,  that 
praises  of  this  kind,  furnished  upon  speciOc 
terms,  were  called  thenceforward,  dedications 
a  la  Montauron,  "  It  is  always  possible," 
says  M.  Guizot,  *'  to  determine  by  the  nature 
of  the  homage  which  Corneille  pays,  the 
amount  of  the  reward  he  received  for  it ;  and 
•the  excessive  character  of  his  eulogies  will 
never  prove  anything  but  the  excess  of  his 
gratitude."  Even  on  the  death  of  Richelieu, 
he  smothered  up  his  resentment  of  injuries, 
under  the  consciousness  of  obligation,  in 
these  ingeniously  turned  lines  : — 

**  Qu'on  parle  mal  ou  bien  du  fameux  Cardinal, 
Ma  prose  ni  mes  vers  n'en  diront  jamais  rien : 
II  m*a  fait  trop  de  bien  pour  en  dire  du  mal ; 
U  m'a  fait  trop  de  mal  pour  en  dire  du  bien." 

After  the  triumph  of  the  "Cid," — "Ho- 
race," "Cinna,"  "Polyeucte,"  and  "  Pom- 
p6e,"  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and  carried 
the  reputation  of  Corneille  to  its  highest 
pinnacle.  In  "  Rodogune"  and  *'  Heraclius," 
there  was  scarcely  any  perceptible  descent, 
although  the  plot  of  the  latter  is  so  intricate 
and  involved,  that  it  requires  a  second  and 
even  a  third  perusal,  with  undivided  at- 
tention, before  it  can  be  satisfactorily  un- 
ravelled. In  the  "  Menteur,"  he  far  ex- 
ceeded his  earlier  efforts  in  comedy.  This 
superiority  arises  less  from  the  actual  merits 
of  the  play,  than  from  the  simple  fact  that 
it  is  more  natural  than  the  others,  and  the 
leading  character  taken  from  the  scenes  of 
e very-day  life.  At  the  age  of  forty-seven, 
Corneille,  beginning  to  fancy  his  reputation 
I 

the  small  fry  of  literarj  pretenders,  now  forgotten, 
endeavored^  for  a  time  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
public  opinion ;  but  Corneille,  by  the  unaided  bu- 
periority  of  his  talents,  was  able  to  vanquish  the 
|>erverted  taste  of  his  age,  the  competition  of  his 
rind%  and  the  envy  of  the  all-potent  minister. 


with  the  public  was  on  the  decline,  from  the 
cold  reception  of  "  Pertharite,"  determined 
to  give  up  writing  for  the  stage.  "It  is 
just,"  he  says,  "  that,  after  twenty  years  of 
labor,  I  should  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am 
growing  too  old  to  continue  in  vogue  ;  I  take 
leave  of  the  public  before  they  entirely  take 
leave  of  me."  It  would  have  been  well  for 
his  literary  reputation  if  this  resolve  had 
been  irrevocable,  but  after  six  years  of  re- 
tirement he  returned  to  his  vocation,  with 
diminished  powers,  and  evident  symptoms 
that  his  lamp  of  poetic  inspiration  was  burn- 
ing low.  Perhaps  he  had  a  more  powerful 
incitement  in  the  pressure  of  worldly  affairs 
and  the  want  of  money,  than  even  in  the 
flattering  encouragement  of  Fouquet.  When 
Boileau  congratulated  him  on  the  success  of 
his  tragedies,  and  the  glory  he  had  gained 
thereby ;  "  Yes,"  answered  Corneille,  "  I 
am  satiated  with  glory,  and  famished  for 
money."  In  "  Nicomede"  and  **  Sertorius," 
there  are  passages  still  worthy  of  his  name, 
"Othon"  contains  one  speech  which  will 
always  continue  to  be  quoted,  and  even 
"  Agesilas"  has  a  scene  which  could  not  easily 
have  been  written  by  any  one  else.  The 
general  inferiority  of  the  last-named  play, 
followed  by  "  Attila,"  written  respectively 
at  the  ages  of  sixty  and  sixty-two,  drew  from 
the  satiric  pen  of  Boileau  this  cutting  epi- 
gram, which  M.  Guizot  has  inserted  in  a 
note. 

"  Apr^i  TAgesilas, — Helas ! 
Mais  apres  TAttila— H0I&." 

Corneille,  unwarned  by  failure,  continued 
to  write  up  to  seventy,  to  the  unavailing  re- 
gret of  his  honest  admirers,  the  satisfaction 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  detriment  of  his  fame. 
He  reached  the  almost  patriarchal  age  of 
seventy-eight,  in  a  state  of  melancholy  des- 
pondency, with  a  total  incapacity  and  aver- 
sion to  business  of  every  kind,  and  finally 
expired  on  the  1st  of  October,  1684,  having 
survived  the  loss  of  his  faculties  for  nearly  a 
year.  Remarkably  distinguished  in  these 
particulars  from  Shakspeare,  who  died  sud- 
denly at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty- 
two,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  bodily  health 
and  intellectual  energy,  and  whose  latest 
productions  are  ranked  among  his  best.  .Ra- 
cine, who  succeeded  Corneille  by  the  le^ti- 
mate  inheritance  of  kindred  ability,  voTun- 
teered  the  office  of  eulogist,  and  Voltaire,  by 
a  similar  right,  became  the  commentator  of 
their  illustrious  predecessor.  If,  in  some 
touches  of  refinement,  in  a  more  cultivated 
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8tyle»  and  minutely  delicate  strokes  of  the 
pencil,  they  surpassed  their  model  and  teach- 
er, let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  first  praise 
is  due  to  the  master  who  leads,  rather  than 
to  the  scholars,  who,  through  his  labors  and 
example,  have  imprbved  the  path  to  excel- 
lence. They  derived  advantage  from  his 
faults  while  they  drew  inspiration  from  his 
genius,  learning  at  the  same  time,  and  from 
the  one  source,  what  to  avoid,  and  how  to 
amend.  In  the  brilliant  youth  of  the  disci- 
ple, the  former  achievements  of  the  aged 
preceptor  are  frequently  and  unjustly  for- 
gotten. The  first  hardy  pioneer  who  forces 
a  passage  through  a  mountain,  untrod  before, 
has  accomplished  a  feat  of  greater  difficulty 
than  the  followers  in  his  train,  who  have  ren- 
dered the  rugged  opening  smooth  and  agree- 
able. 

The  private  character  of  Corneille  appears 
to  have  been  honest,  simple*  and  generally 
unassuming,  with  certain  occasional  inequali- 
ties of  temper,  from  which  human  nature  is 
never  exempt.  His  actions  are  to  bo  found 
in  the  history  of  his  works.  The  lives  of 
poets  and  scholars  are  usually  barren  of  inci- 
dent, separated  from  the  bustling  scenes  of 
the  world,  and  removed  from  the  arena  of 
dangerous  ambition.  Cervantes  and  Camo- 
ens  form  eminent  exceptions.  Each  were 
gallant  warriors,  visiting  distant  lands,  and 
braving  wounds  and  captivity  in  the  course 
of  military  service.  Calderon,  too,  ''had 
been  a  soldier  in  his  youth,"  and  Lopo  de 
Vega,  on  the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  sought 
consolation  in  the  perils  of  the  Armada. 
Corneille  created  and  embellished  heroes 
with  his  pen,  and  makes  them  dilate  loftily 
on  the  duties  of  chivalry  and  the  laws  of 
honor,  but  he  had  no  fiery  spark  in  his  own 
composition,  and  held  it  quite  unnecessary  to 
illustrate  his  theory  by  personal  example. 
When  challenged  by  Scud^ry,  out  of  spleen 
at  his  superior  popularity,  he  rejected  the 
appeal  to  arms  with  philosophic  contempt, 
and  replied  to  the  rhodomontades  of  his  an- 
gry rival  by  a  s&rcasm.  *'  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity," said  he,  "  for  knowing  how  much 
nobler  or  more  valiant  you  may  be  than  ray- 
self,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  superior  the 
'Cid'  is  to  the  'Amant  Liberal' '*  (one  of 
Bendery's  worst  comedies). 

Corneille  reformed  much  that  was  rude 
and  defective  in  the  dramatic  taste  of  his 
country,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  break 
through  the  trammels  of  the  unities,  within 
which  the  French  stage  has  been  invariably 
restricted.  He  acknowledges  them  as  indis- 
pensable*  in  this  short  but  emphatic  sentence 


in  his  "  Essay  upon  Dramatic  Poetry  ;'*  "  li 
faut  observer  les  unites  d'action,  de  lieu,  e^ 
de  jour ;  personne  n'en  doute."  This  rule 
so  distinctly  admitted  by  Corneille,  continued 
binding  on  the  tender  Racine,  the  fiery  Ore* 
billon,  and  the  elegant  Voltaire. 

"La  Motte,"  says  Voltaire,  "a  man  of 
wit  and  talent,  but  attached  to  paradoxes, 
has  written  in  our  time  acrainst  the  doctrine 
of  the  unities,  but  that  aterary  heresy  met 
with  no  success;  had  Shakspeare  been 
equally  bigoted  to  scholastic  rules,  we  should 
have  had  no  'Macbeth,'  'Midsummer's 
Night's  Dream,' '  Tempest,'  or  'Lear.'  Den- 
nis, in  his  celebrated  criticbm  on  'Cato,' 
which  Dr.  Johnson  gives  at  full  length  in  his 
'  Life  of  Addison,*  shows,  with  unanswerable 
truth,  the  absurdity  of  confining  the  action 
of  a  play  to  one  particular  place.  Dennis 
was  a  snarling,  waspish  animal,  full  of  crotch- 
ets and  absurd  prejudices,  but  in  this  he  is 
right.  In  '  Cato,'  the  scene  is  laid,  with 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  unities,  in  the 
great  hall  of  Cato's  palace  at  Utica.  Here 
the  conspirators  meet  to  lay  their  plots,  and, 
says  Dennis,  '  How  could  they  be  such  fools 
as  to  select  the  most  unfitting  place  in  the 
world  to  discuss  a  matter  which  involved 
their  heads  ?'  But  let  no  one  suppose  that 
this  absurdity  occurs  in  '  Cato'  alone.  The 
tragedies  of  Corneille  and  Racine  afford  ex- 
amples enough  that  the  authors  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  violate  the  laws  of  pro- 
bability and  common  sense,  in  order  to 
adhere  to  those  of  Aristotle.  In  'Cinna,' 
he  and  Maximus  conspire  in  the  Emperor's 
cabinet,  and  there  Amelia  shouts  forth  her 
resolution  to  assassinate  him  ;  and,  to  make 
the  matter  more  glaring,  Cinna  is  quite 
aware  of  their  egregious  folly,  for  he  says, 

*  Amis,  dans  ce  palaifl  oti  peut  nous  ^couter ; 
Et  nooB  parlons  peut-4tre  avec  trop  d'imprudence, 
Dans  un  lieu  si  m&l-propre  ^  notre  confidence.'  '* 

Corneille  and  Racine  may  be  distinguished 
as  the  Homer  and  Virgil  of  France.  The 
former  was  deficient  in  tenderness,  in  dra- 
matic construction,  and  in  the  art  of  moving 
the  passions ;  but  he  surpassed  in  grandeur, 
in  distinct  identity  of  character,  and  in  the 
power  of  saying  much  in  a  few  words.  In 
refinement,  in  delineating  the  passion  of  love 
truthfully,  and  in  harmony  of  versification, 
Raoine  is  unequalled,  CometUe  injured  his 
fame  by  writing  too  much  and  too  long.  He 
suffers  more  by  comparison  with  himself, 
than  when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  any 
other  writer.     It  is  almost  impossible  to  be- 
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Here  that  tbe  "Cid"  and  "  Pertharite/' or 
••Surena,"  could  proceed  from  the  same 
source.  Critics  of  his  own  nation,  headed  hy 
Voltaire,  have  condemned  more  than  twenty 
of  his  dramas,  and  confined  his  claims  to  su- 
perior excellence,  to  half  a  dozen.  No  for- 
eign reader  is  likely  to  verify  or  refute  this 
censure,  as  either  course  would  entail  the 
necessity  of  perusing  them  to  an  end.  We 
cannot  entirely  agree  with  M.  Guizot,  in  the 
opinion  he  has  adopted  from  earlier  authori- 
ties, than  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Cor- 
neille  are  Greeks  and  Romans,  Indians  or 
Spaniards,  according  to  the  age  and  country 
in  which  they  are  placed.  To  us  they  still 
appear  indigenously  Parisian,  although  less 
palpably  one  family  than  those  of  Racine 
and  Voltaire. 

The  French  are  fond  of  comparing  Gor- 
neille  and  Shakspeare.  We  are  fully  alive 
to  the  merits  of  the  great  foreign  writer,  and 
have  no  wish  to  depreciate  from  national 
partiality ;  but  we  cannot  see  how  the  com- 
parison can  hold  good,  except  in  the  one 
point,  that  each  was  a  master  in  his  art, 
and  looked  upon  as  a  foundation-stone,  on 
which  the  structure  of  dramatic  excellence 
has  been  subsequently  erected.* 

The  credit  of  Gorneille  rests  exclusively 
on  his  tragedies,  while  his  comedies  are  ob- 
solete. That  of  Shakspeare  is  so  equally 
Soised  between  the  two,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
ecide  from  which  he  has  derived  the  great- 
est share  of  his  renown.  He  vibrates  from 
one  to  the  other,  like  Garrick,  when  claimed 
b^  the  contending  Muses  in  Sir  Joshua's 
picture.  Gorneille  confined  himself  strictly 
to  classic  rules.  Shakspeare  treated  them 
with  sovereign  disregard.  Of  Comeille's 
thirty-two  dramas,  not  more  than  four  or  five 
retain  possession  of  the  stage.  Of  Shak- 
speare's  thirty-six,  aboVe  three-fourths  are 
in  requisition,  and  seldom  fail  to  prove  at- 
tractive when  adequately  represented.  The 
recent  success  of  ••  King  John"  at  the  Prin- 
cess's Theatre,  affords  a  memorable  corrobo- 
rative instance.  The  most  devoted  worship- 
per of  Gorneille,  if  called  upon  to  select  a 
trial  specimen  of  his  characteristic  excellence, 
would  in  all  probability  pause  upon  the  tor- 
rent of  reproaches  with  which  Gamille  over- 
whelms her  brother,  thus  provoking  him  to 
murder,  when  he  returns  victorious  from  the 
combat  with  the  Guratii  in  which  her  lover 
has   been    slaughtered.     Those    who    have 


*  I'fae  French  point  to  the  illustrioua  name  of 
Pierre  Gorneille,  as  affording  to  the  history  of  their 
theatre,  the  mighty  landmark  which  Shakspeare 
gives  to  our  own. 


witnessed  Raohel  in  this  agony  of  passion, 
will  not  easily  forget  the  eflfect  she  produced, 
by  a  most  extraonlinary  union  of  intellectual 
intensity,  and  physical  execution.  We  sub- 
join the  speech  entire  for  the  purpose  of  a 
distinct  parallel. 

**'  Rome,  roniqne  olqet  de  mon  ressentiment ! 
Rome,  &  qui  vient  ton  bras  d'immoler  mon  amant  I 
Rome,  qui  t*a  vik  naitre,et  que  ton  coeur  adore ! 
Rome,enfin  que  je  hfd&  parceqa'elle  t'honore ! 
Puissent  tons  ses  voisins  ensemble  conjur^ 
Sapper  ses  fondesmens  encore  mal  assures ; 
Et^si  ce  n'est  assez  de  touteritalie, 
Que  Torient  contre-elle  a  Toccident  s'allie ; 
Que  cent  peuples  unis  des  bouts  de  Tunivers, 
Passent  pour  la  detraire,  et  les  monts  et  les  mere ; 
Qu^elle  ni^me  sursoi  renverse  ses  murailles, 
Etde  ses  propres  mains,  dechire  ses  entrailles ! 
Que  le  courroux  du  Giel  allum^  par  mes  vceux, 
Fasse  pleuvoirsurelle  un  deluge  ae  feux ! 
Puisse  jede  mes  yeux  y  voir  tomber  ce  foudre, 
Voir  ses  maisons  en  cendre,  et  tes  lauriers  en 

poudre, 
Voir  le  dernier  Romain  &  son  dernier  soupir, 
Moi  seul  en  4tre  la  cause,  et  mourir  de  plaisir.'* 

Let  us  now  request  our  readers  to 
turn  to  the  curse  which  Lear  hurls  on  his 
daughter  Goneril,  and  read  or  recite  that 
tremendous  imprecation  immediately  after 
tbe  other.  Here  are  two  masterly  passages 
from  mighty  spirits,  in  the  same  vein,  each 
illustrating  a  similar  effect  of  human  feeling 
under  circumstances  of  harrowing  excite- 
ment. Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  express 
our  individual  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  two 
the  palm  of  superiority  should  be  awarded. 

**  Hear,  nsture,  bear ;  dear  goddess,  hear  ! 
Suspend  thy  purpose  if  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  this  creature  fruitful ! 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility ! 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase : 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honor  her !    If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen ;  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart,  disnatur'd  torment  to  her ! 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth, 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks ; 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains  and  benefits 
To  laughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  !^A way, away !" 

The  final  division  of  M.  Guizot's  work  is 
occupied  by  very  interesting  details  respect- 
ing Ghapeiain,  Rotrou,  and  Scarron,  three 
contemporaries  of  Gorneille,  whose  produc- 
tions are  little  familiar  to  the  generality  of 
readers.  Ghapeiain  devoted  twenty  years  of 
his  life  to  the  composition  of  twelve  cantos 
of  a  poem  on  tbe  Maid  of  Orleans,  which 
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met  with  so  little  eiicoiingement,  that  he 
never  published  the  ooocrusion.  Rotrou 
possessed  the  greatest  talent  of  this  triam* 
▼irate,  bat  the  name  of  Scarron  is  better 
known  and  remembered,  from  his  having 
been  the  first  husband  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  ;  from  his  constitutional  humor,  in- 
terminable/ace/ta,  and  excellent  digestion, 
which  bade  defiance  to  physical  suffenngand 
poverty  ;  and  from  his  '*  Roman  Gomique," 
and  "  Virgile  Travesti/'  which  may  still  be 
looked  over  and  laughed  at  in  spite  of  their 
incongruous  extravagance.    On  closing  the 


volume,  we  feel  convinced  that  our  ancestors, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  were  more  easily 
amused  and  instructed  than  are  the  present 
generation:  and  that  the  influence  of  the 
**  Belles  Lettres"  on  society,  is  rapidly  fading 
before  the  spread  of  utilitarian  doctrines,  and 
the  reiterated  discovery  of  gold  diggings. 
Whether  this  revolution  has  improved  the 
social  system  or  increased  the  happiness  of 
the  human  family,  is  a  question  more  easily 
discussed  than  decided,  and  opening  too 
many  arguments  to  be  entered  on  within  the 
limits  of  a  restricted  article. 


From  Bl&ekwoodU  Magftsiii*. 


ALPHONSE   £ARR. 


For  some  time  past,  it  has  been  our  inten- 
tion to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  examination 
of  twenty-five  volumes  of  tales,  essays,  novels, 
and  drolleries,  which  occupy,  under  the  initial 
K,  a  corner  of  our  French  bookcase.  We 
know  not  whether  M.  Alphonse  Karr's  works 
are  as  much  read  in  England  as  those  of 
some  of  his  popular  and  mischievous  con- 
temporaries; but  we  suspect  that  they  are 
not.  He  is  of  a  different  school  from  those 
clever  miscreants,  whose  glittering  pages, 
vivid  with  attractive  colors  that  conceal  the 
most  pernicious  tendencies,  make  his  writings 
appear,  by  contrast,  pale  and  monotonous. 
Some  time  ago,  when  mcidentally  mentioning 
his  very  charming  novel  of  La  Fanulle  Alain, 
we  extolled  the  propriety  of  many  of  M. 
Karr's  works ;  and,  indeed,  when  compared 
with  the  poisonous  doctrines  of  Eugene  Sue, 
that  reckless  pander  to  the  worst  passions  of 
the  populace,  with  the  profanity  and  impurity 
of  most  of  Madame  Sand's  novels,  and  with 
the  unclean  and  anti-social  lucubrations  of 
minor  scribes  too  numerous  to  mention,  there 
are  few  of  his  books  but  seem  innocent  And 
unoffending.  Comparative  praise  must  not, 
however,  1^  mistaken  for  unqualified  approval. 
Grave  faults  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  his 
earlier  works ;  and  we  fear  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  with  the  exception  of  La  FamilU 
Alain,  BXiA  of  one  or  two  others,  the  books 
upon  which  he  has  apparently  bestowed  most 
pains  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  least  unobjeo- 
tionaUe.  Two  of  his  longest  worlds — ^writtra, 


it  is  true,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when 
their  author  was  a  very  young  man,  but  over 
which  he  has  evidently  lingered  with  love 
and  painstaking — are  not  only  unpleasant  in 
tone  and  untrue  to  nature,  but  in  parts  im- 
moral and  licentious.  Of  his  more  recent 
writings,  the  shorfsr  and  slighter  are  generally 
the  most  exempt  from  anything  likely  to 
shock  English  readers.  It  is  an  unfortunate 
peculiarity  of  M.  Ejirr's  that  he  apparently 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  deface  bis  fairest 
pages.  In  France  he  has  a  high  reputation 
as  a  man  of  esprit ;  but  esprit  includes  good 
taste  as  well  as  wit,  and  to  the  former  quality 
he  sometimes  forfeits  his  claim.  One  feels 
vexed  at  the  eccentricity  or  perversenesa 
which  lead  him  to  blot,  by  license  and  trivi* 
ality,  the  most  interesting  of  his  books.  When 
he  steers  clear  of  these  shoals,  his  delineations 
frequently  possess  both  feeling  and  delicacy ; 
whilst  the  shrewdness  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  he  often  exhibits,  prevent  our 
believing  him  the  dupe  of  the  sophistry  and 
misanthropy  that  sometimes  flow  from  his 
pen.  Desiring  to  judge  him  as  favorably  as 
he  will  permit  us  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  an  instance  of  the  bad  taste  of  which 
we  complain,  we  turn  to  the  set  of  novels 
included  under  the  eccentric  title  of  Ce  qu^U 
y  a  dam  wm  BouieUle  (TEnen.  We  may 
here  observe  that  M.  Earr's  books  are  ffen^^ 
erally  remarkable  for  the  oddity  of  their 
names.  Some  of  these,  such  aa  Fort  en 
Thkme,  Pour  ne  paeetrt  Treiu,  Uns  FoUe 
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SUtoire,  aUhongh  pithy  enoagh  in  French, 
translate  but  laraely  into  English.  Others 
are  German,  as  Am  Rauchen,  "  Whilst  Smok- 
ing," or,  more  freely,  **  Over  a  Pipe ;"  and 
Einerlei,  the  name  given  to  a  collection  of  tales, 
and  touching  whose  appositeness,  which  is 
not  very  clear,  M.  Karr  is  perfectly  inexplicit. 
The  novels  composing  the  "  Ink  Bottle"  set 
are  plainer  in  their  appellations.  One  of 
them,  called  CloHlde,  is  clever  but  disagree- 
able. It  contains  some  well-drawn  characters, 
but  all  the  most  prominent  of  these  are  either 
vicious  or  fools.  Genevieve  is  another  of  this 
series,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  author's 
productions.  And  yet  the  chances  are  that 
the  reader  throws  it  aside  before  he  has  got 
through  the  6rst  fifty  pages,  and  denounces 
it  as  one  of  the  common  run  of  loose  French 
novels,  in  which  morality  is  sneered  at,  or  at 
least  lost  sight  of.  In  reality,  the  chief  fault 
of  the  book — almost  its  only  one — lies  in 
those  first  fifty  pages.  Could  we  strike  out 
or  remodel  them,  Genevieve  would  be  a  very 
charming  novel.  As  it  is,  it  begins  with  a 
blemish ;  its  commencement  is  in  M.  Karr's 
worst  style.  The  substance  of  the  offending 
portion  may  be  inoffensively  given  in  very 
few  words.  Monsieur  Lauter  is  a  German, 
good,  kind-hearted,  generous,  and  resident  at 
Chalons-sur-Marne.  An  affectation  of  a  sto- 
ical and  unbending  character  is  his  principal 
weakness.  His  wife,  BosUie,  a  blooming 
Frenchwoman  seventeen  years  younger  than 
himself,  has  rendered  him  the  happy  father 
of  two  beautiful  children,  son  and  daughter. 
A  few  years  after  their  birth  he  detects  her 
in  an  intrigue  with  an  empty  coxcomb,  a  new 
comer  to  the  town.  Rosalie's  character, 
although  tinged  with  coquetry,  was  previously 
unsullied.  Lauter  forgets  his  stoicism,  puts 
a  pistol-case  under  hb  arm,  and  walks  out  in 
the  gray  of  the  morning  with  the  seducer. 
From  that  day  forward  neither  husband  nor 
lover  are  seen  or  heard  of.  This  last  sentence 
brings  us  to  page  50,  where  the  scene 
changes;  a  leap  is  taken  over  three  years; 
and  one  reads  far  into  the  book  before  con- 
jecturing the  necessity  of  the  preliminary 
mcident.  And  when  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  plot  of  the  novel  at  last  appears,  we 
are  under  the  charm  of  a  most  engaging 
narrative,  delicately  told;  and  the  cynical 
levity  of  the  commencement,  already  wellnigh 
forgotten,  flashes  upon  our  memory  as  doubly 
offensive.  The  incident  could  hardly  have 
been  dispensed  with,  but  it  might  have  been 
very  differently  told,  with  a  gravity  and 
eonciseness  that  would  have  greatly  increased 
ts  effeot.    The  manner  is  here  the  offence. 


Doubtless  there  are  very  few  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  sins  to  which  humanity  is  liable 
of  which  the  novelist  may  not  rightfully  avail 
himself,  with  the  laudable  view  of  pointing  a 
moral  and  warning  from  vice.  But  he  should 
beware  of  missing  his  aim,  and  making  that 
from  which  it  is  his  duty  to  deter,  appear, 
even  for  the  moment,  venial  or  attractive. 
The  handling  may  consUtute  all  the  difference 
between  a  wholesome  lesson  and  a  repugnant 
and  dangerous  picture. 

"  Let  us  talk  a  little,"  says  M.  Karr,  by 
manner  of  heading  to  his  tenth  chapter,  after 
effecting,  in  the  last  line  of  the  ninth,  the 
disappearance  of  M.  Lauter  and  his  rival,  "of 
M.  Chaumicr,  burgess  of  the  little  town  of 
Fontainebleau."  And  here  we  pause  to  re- 
mark that  nolhing  can  be  more  capricious 
and  fantastical  than  the  genera]  arrangement 
of  M.  Karr's  books.  His  chapters  are  of  all 
lengths,  from  six  lines  to  any  number  of 
pages.  We  could  point  out  some  of  two  lines, 
and  of  a  line  and  a  half,  and  that  are  con- 
siderably shorter  than  their  argument.  Some- 
times he  devotes  a  chapter  to  a  letter  to 
Jules  Janin,  or  some  other  friend,  or  to  the 
narration  of  an  incident  personal  to  himself, 
and  entirely  unconnected  with  the  book,  or 
to  gossip  about  a  dog,  a  flower,  or  a  lizard 
— in  short,  to  anything  that  comes  uppermost 
At  first  one  smiles  at  the  oddity  of  these 
digressions,  and  admires  the  neatness  and  in- 
dependent point  that  some  of  them  possess ; 
but  after  a  time  they  become  wearisome,  the 
reader  considers  them  as  knots  upon  the 
thread  of  the  story,  and  wonders  why  they 
are  introduced,  unless  with  the  purpose  of 
swelling  the  volume — to  the  attainment  of 
which  the  three  line  chapters,  made  a  pretext 
for  three  pages  of  white  paper,  very  consid- 
erably contribute.  And  doubtless  many  of 
M.  Karr's  readers,  puzzled  to  explain  his 
vagaries,  his  occasional  crude  sophisms  and 
impertinent  assertions,  end  by  imputing  to 
him  either  an  immoderate  share  of  affectation, 
or  a  slight  derangement  in  the  cells  of  his 
brain,  insufficient,  however,  to  neutralize  his 
amusing  qualities  as  a  writer.  If  he  has  his 
defects,  he,  upon  the  other  hand,  carefully 
avoids  many  to  which  his  contemporaries  are 
prone.  He  is  conscientiously  brief  in  his  de- 
scriptions, and  scruples  not  to  qiuz  Balsac 
unmercifully  on  his  long-windedness  in  thia 
particular.  A  satirist  by  profession,  the 
editor  of  the  Gtupes  gives  his  brother  novel- 
ist the  full  length  of  his  lash.  Fortunately 
poor  Balzac's  broad  shoulders  were  pretty 
well  used  to  the  thong,  which  is  applied, 
moreover,  with  all  goal  humor.    Nobody 
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will  mistake  the  object  of  the  following  bit 
of  parody,  extracted  from  Une  HUtoire  In- 
vraisemblable.  A  friend  has  been  reproaching 
M.  Karr  with  a  brevity  too  great  for  his  own 
interest.  ''When  you  write  romances/'  he 
says,  *'are  you  not  paid,  like  other  people, 
by  the  line,  the  page,  the  sheet?" 

"Certoinly,"  replies  M.  Karr;  "why 
should  I  not  conform  to  the  established  cus- 
tom in  such  matters  V* 

"  Conform  to  established  custom  as  much 
as  you  like,  but  at  least  study  the  masters 
of  the  art,  and  learn  of  them  not  to  squan- 
der ^our  subject.  Recollect  that,  paid  by 
the  Ime,  Larochefoucauld,  if  he  had  lived  in 
our  days,  and  lived  by  the  produce  of  his 
pen,  would  have  obtained  by  his-  Maxims 
scarcely  a  fortnight's  subsistence.  You  have 
already  brought  upon  the  scene  an  innkeep- 
er, half-a-dozen  travellers,  a  conscript  and 
his  family,  all  of  which  were  portraits  to 
paint.  And  the  inn  !  do  you  think  one  of 
the  masters  I  speak  of  would  let  off  the 
inn  as  cheaply  as  you  have  done  ?  Far  from 
it.  Every  saucepan  would  have  paid  him 
toll  to  the  tune  of  ten  souSt  at  the  very  least. 
And  the  chimney  I  he  would  not  give  the 
chimney  for  fifteen  francs ;  and  there  is  also 
a  carriage  from  which  you  might  have  ex- 
tracted a  profit." 

"  Would  you  have  had  me  stop  it  on  the 
road?" 

"No;  but  that  carriage  owes  you  ten 
francs,  which  you  might  have  paid  yourself." 

And  the  friend  proceeds  with  caricatures 
of  the  verbose  style  of  various  literary  ce- 
lebrities. Thus  instructed,  M.  Karr  watches 
an  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  valuable  hints 
he  has  received.  Presently  casual  mention 
is  made  of  a  fan.  The  chance  is  too  good  to 
be  lost.  "  This  time,"  he  exclaims,  "  the 
fan  shall  not  escape  toll-free  ;  the  fan  shall 
not  pass  without  paying  a  ransom.  It  is  a 
fan  in  white  satin,  with  golden  spangles. 
Upon  it  are  painted  shepherds,  but  what 
shepherds!  trees,  but  what  trees!  sheep, 
but  what  sheep  I  The  shepherdess  has  a 
sprinkling  of  powder  on  her  hair ;  a  boddice 
of  pink  satin,  with  green  ribbons ;  a  petti- 
coat of  the  same,  puffed  out  over  enormous 
hoops,  and  elegantly  turned  up  with  green 
bows,  like  the  boddice.  On  her  feet  she 
has  little  shoes,  with  high  heels;  in  her 
hand  a  crook,  adorned  with  ribbons ;  she  is 
seated  on  blue  grass,  beneath  the  shadow  of 
lilac  trees,"  &c.  &c.,  to  the  extent  of  a  page 
and  a  half.  "  I  do  not  know  many  of  my 
cotemporaries,"  M.  Karr  then  observes, 
"  who,  having  caught  a  Watteau  fan,  would 


let  the  reader  off  so  cheaply.  The  moatfer- 
tile  of  OUT  novelists,  [  Balzac  is  here  meant,] 
who,  after  all,  is  a  man  of  great  talent,  once 
built  a  house  with  the  price  of  the  descrip-* 
tion  of  a  chest  of  drawers.  There  was  noth- 
ing deficient  in  the  house,  except  a  staircase, 
but  that  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  drawers,  but  to  the  absence 
of  mind  of  the  author,  who,  being  his  own 
architect,  had  omitted  the  stairs  in  the  plan 
he  save  to  the  masons  —  a  circumstance 
which  I  neither  invent  nor  exaggerate."  This 
is  the  sort  of  sarcastic  gossip  and  caricature 
indulged  in  by  M.  Karr,  to  an  extent  some- 
times nearly  as  tiresome  as  Balzac's  intermin- 
able descriptions  of  chairs  and  tables.  To 
return,  however,  to  M.  Chaumier,  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  the  brother  of  Madame  Rosalie 
Lauter,  who  had  married  against  his  will, 
and  with  whom  he  had  since  held  no  com- 
munication. Here  is  his  house,  as  described 
by  M.  Karr,  who,  himself  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  country,  of  gardens,  trees,  and 
flowers,  is  very  happy  in  sketches  of  the 
kind.  "  The  entrance  was  through  an  alley 
of  acacias,  with  thick  and  tufted  foliage,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  was  a  little  dark 
green  door,  where  hung  a  deer's  foot,  by 
way  of  bell-handle.  When  the  door  was 
opened,  you  entered  a  court,  each  of  whose 
flags  was  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  grass. 
In  one  comer  was  a  well,  so  old  that  the 
stone  brim  was  worn  away,  and  covered  with 
reddish-green  moss.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
courtyard  stood  a  two-story  house,  reached 
by  a  small  flight  of  steps,  with  a  rusty  iron 
railing;  the  ground-floor  comprising  the 
dining-room,  M.  Chaumier's  bed-room  and 
study,  and  the  kitchen.  On  the  first  floor 
were  the  bed-chambers  of  little  Rose  Chau- 
mier, of  her  brother  Albert,  and  of  Dame 
Modeste  Holland,  M.  Chaumier's  confidential 
housekeeper.  The  upper  story  aerved  as 
fruit  and  store-room ;  the  linen  was  spread 
there  to  dry,  and  sometimes  Honore  Rolland, 
Modeste's  husband,  and  a  soldier  by  profes- 
sion, occupied  it  for  the  rare  intervals  during 
which  the  state  could  dispense  with  his  ser- 
vices. In  rear  of  the  house  was  a  large  gar- 
den, of  wild  and  uncultivated  aspect.  Be- 
fore M.  Chaumier  bought  the  property,  the 
garden  had  been  perfectly  cultivated ;  but 
since  then,  thanks  to  neglect,  thistles,  net- 
tles, and  other  weeds,  had  choked  the  deli- 
cate flowers ;  the  trees  alone  and  a  few  vig- 
orous plants  had  resisted,  and  had  even  at- 
tained a  remarkable  size.  Two  large  Apple- 
trees,  a  service-tree,  over  which  a  clematis 
twined,  lilacs,  enormous  moss-grown  ro" 
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trees,  formed  the  principal  riches  of  the  gar- 
den ;  poppies  sowed  themselves  every  year, 
and  at  the  angle  of  the  coping  of  the  wall, 
blossomed  a  btight  closter  of  wall-flower." 
Add  to  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  de- 
scription Madame  Bosalie  Lauter  and  her 
two  children,  Leon  and  Genevieve,  and  we 
at  once  group  together  all,  save  one,  of  the 
prominent  characters  of  the  book.  Three 
years  after  her  husband's  disappearance, 
Madame  Lauter  writes  to  her  brother.  Her- 
self ignorant  of  Lauter's  fate,  she  has  lived 
repentant  and  retired,  devoting  herself  to 
her  children.  "  By  selling  all  I  have,"  she 
says  to  M.  Chaumier,  '*  I  shall  realise  about 
thirty  thousand  francs.  Will  you  let  me  go 
and  live  with  you  ?  You  shall  guide  me  in  the 
employment  of  mv  little  fortune,  and  in  the 
education  of  my  children  ;  I  will  replace,  for 
yours,  the  mother  they  have  lost — and  thus 
surrounded,  we  will  grow  old  in  peace  and 
affection.  Your  answer,  my  gooa  brother, 
will  restore  me  to  happiness  or  plunge  me 
into  deepest  discouraffement."  In  spite  of 
the  manoeuvres  of  Modeste  Rollano,  who 
purloins  the  letter  from  her  master's  pocket, 
and  does  all  she  dares  to  prevent  compliance 
with  its  request,  M.  Chaumier,  who,  although 
a  negro-emancipator  and  theoretical  philan- 
thropist, is  not  quite  dead  to  the  more  prac- 
tical sympathies  of  humanity,  welcomes  his 
sister  and  her  children.  Madame  Lauter  has 
over-estimated  the  probable  proceeds  of  her 
little  property.  It  yields  but  twenty  thou- 
sand francs ;  and  as  she  dares  not,  and  will 
not,  be  a  tax  upon  her  brother,  she  sinks 
this  little  sum  upon  her  life,  justifying  the 
act  in  her  own  eyes  by  the  reflection  that 
it  will  enable  her  to  give  her  children  a  good 
education,  which  leads  to  everything. 

The  four  cousins  grow  up  together.  The 
development  of  their  respective  characters ; 
the  description  of  their  happy  life  in  the  lit- 
tle country-house  and  its  wild  old  garden ; 
the  envy,  hatred,  and  malice  of  Modeste 
Rolland,  who  racks  her.  spiteful  invention  to 
devise  annoyances  for  Madame  Lauter,  to 
whom  she  has  vowed  eternal  detestation ;  the 
long-suffering  of  Rosalie,  who,  humbly  pen- 
itent and  anxious  for  her  children,  cour- 
ageously and  patiently  submits  to  the  petty 
msults  of  her  persecutor  rather  than  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  her  brother's  house— these 
and  other  domestic  matters  furnish  M.  Earr 
with  several  charming  chapters,  tolerably 
free  from  those  unseasonable  digressions  and 
speculations  with  which,  however,  he  never 
can  entirely  abstain  from  interlarding  and 
deteriorating  his  volumes.    Leon  and  Albert 


go  to  study  at  Paris ;  Madame  sells  her  last 
trinkets,  that  her  son  may  have  the  same  al- 
lowance as  his  cousin.  In  her  letters  she 
urges  him  to  work  hard ;  but  Leon  takes  thu 
for  a  mere  matter-of-course  recommendation, 
and  attends  more  to  music  than  to  books. 
He  has  a  fine  voice,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
becomes  a  proficient  on  the  violin.  This  pur- 
suit, and  the  recollection  of  his  pretty  cousin 
Rose,  his  childish  partiality  for  whom  is  merjg- 
ing  in  manly  love,  preserve  him  from  the  dis- 
sipation indulged  in  by  Albert,  who  is  of  a 
more  volatile  and  frivolous  character.  Re- 
buffed by  a  pretty  widow,  whose  conquest* 
in  his  boyish  vanity,  he  fancied  he  had  made, 
Albert  retreats  to  rustication  at  Fontaine- 
bleau.  And  now  begin  poor  Genevieve's 
sorrows.  She  loves  her  cousin  with  the 
purest  affection,  and  is  repaid  by  indiffer- 
ence. Albert  never  dreams  of  regarding 
her  otherwise  than  as  a  sister,  and  is  wholly 
unaware  of  her  sentiments  towards  him.  m 
tortures  her  by  carving  upon  the  trees  of  the 
forest  the  initials  of  his  disdainful  Parisian 
beauty,  and  returns  to  Paris  for  his  last  year 
of  pretended  study  and  real  idleness.  All 
this  time  Leon  dreams  of  Rose,  neglects  his 
law  books,  and  plays  concertos.  He  is  on 
the  way  to  become  a  first-rate  musician  and 
no  lawyer.  An  unexpected  letter  from  Gen- 
evieve gives  him  a  terrible  shock.  Madame 
Lauter  is  dead,  during  the  absence  of  her 
brother,  to  whom  on  the  eve  of  her  decease 
she  dictates  a  letter,  commending  her  chil- 
dren to  his  care.  Two  days  after  her  fu- 
neral, M.  Chaumier's  fortune  is  trebled  by 
the  favorable  termination  of  a  long-pending 
law-suit.  He  promises  Genevieve  and  Leon 
to  be  a  father  to  them,  and  keeps  his  promise 
tolerably  well,  until  Leon  one  day  declares 
his  rooted  aversion  to  the  law,  and  his  inten- 
tion to  adopt  music  as  a  profession.  Where- 
upon his  uncle  desires  him  to  reckon  no 
longer  on  his  support,  and  to  keep  away 
from  his  house  —  which  Leon  accordingly 
leaves,  after  declaring  his  love  to  Rose,  and 
obtaining  an  assurance  that  it  is  reciprocated. 
Besides  his  cousin  Albert  and  his  student 
comrades,  Leon  has  one  intimate  who  is  al- 
most a  friend.  This  is  a  fellow -lodger  named 
Ansel  mo,  a  fanatlco  per  la  musica,  who,  at- 
tracted by  Leon's  musical  skill,  has  sought 
his  acquaintance,  and  occasionally  visits  him 
to  smoke  a  pipe  and  listen  to  his  violin.  He 
makes  long  absences  from  Paris,  and  Leon 
has  not  seen  much  of  him,  but  has  neverthe- 
less conceived  a  sort  of  affection  for  him, 
founded  on  the  simple  but  distinguished 
inanners  of  Anselmo,  on  the  interest   he 
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■eems  to  take  in  his  affaire,  and  on  the  en- 
coQi^ement  he  gives  him  to  straggle  hravely 
along  the  up-hill  road  of  life.  Indeed,  An- 
selmo  shows  a  degree  of  good  feeling  and 
sympathy,  naturally  captivating  to  a  young 
and  generous  heart.  After  his  rupture  with 
his  nncle,  Leon  at  once  proceeds  to  consult 
his  friend,  and  to  inform  him  of  his  project^ 
or  rather  of  his  resolution. 

M.  Anselmo  encouraged  him,  and,  without 
ceasing  to  be  his  assiduous  auditor,  entirely 
changed  his  manner  of  listening.  It  was  no 
longer  a  personal  satisfaction  he  sought 
when  Leon  played  on  the  violin;  he  no 
longer  ^ave  himself  up  to  the  charm  of  mel- 
ody. He  judged,  criticised,  found  fault,  in- 
sisted on  numerous  repetitions  of  the  same 
passages.  Then,  when  there  was  an  impor- 
tant opera,  a  good  concert,  or  a  great  artiste 
to  be  heard,  M.  Anselmo  always  had,  by 
chance,  in  the  pocket  of  his  old  brown  coat, 
a  ticket  for  the  concert  or  theatre.  One  day 
he  said  to  Leon — "  I  am  very  intimate  with 
M.  Kreutzer ;  he  will  be  most  happy  on  my 
recomroendalion,  to  give  you  the  lew  lessons 
you  still  need;  call  upon  him  to-morrow 
with  a  letter  I  will  give  you."  Kreutzer 
gave  no  lesson  under  twenty  francs ;  it  was  a 
piece  of  good  luck  Leon  would  never  have 
dared  to  hope  for.  He  could  not  help  ad- 
miring the  punctuality  and  exactness  of  the 
professor,  who  never  abridged  the  lesson 
even  by  five  minutes.  And  what  equally 
astonished  him  was,  that  whilst  Kreutzer 
thus  faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  friend- 
ship *such  as  is  rarely  met  wilb,  he  never 
inquired  after  his  friend.  One  day  Leon  and 
M.  Anselmo  met  Kreutzer  in  the  street. 
**To  whom  did  you  bow  V  said  M.  Anselmo 
to  Leon. 

" '  Did  you  not  recognize  him  ?' 

•-No.' 

<"  It  was  your  friend,  M.  Kreutzer.' 

** '  I  did  not  see  him.' 

" « It  is  surprising.' 

"  •  Very  surprising.' 

'* '  He  passed  close  to  lu ;  but  neither  did 
he  seem  to  recognize  you.' 

"  One  morning  M.  Anselmo  said  to  Leon 
— '  It  is  time  for  you  to  eara  money ;  you 
have  a  fine  talent ;  my  friend  Kreutzer  will 
be  so  obliging  as  to  give  you  a  few  more 
lessons,  and  any  advice  you  may  need.  But 
whilst  thus  perfecting  yourself,  you  must 
make  yourself  heard,  and  give  lessons  in 
your  turn.  Here  is  the  address  of  a  pupil 
with  whom  you  will  commence  the  day  after 
to-morrow;  he  will  give  you  ten  francs  a 


lesson.  The  price  is  almost  ridiculous  for  a 
young  professor;  but  you  should  give  no 
lessons  at  a  lower  rate.  There  are  few  real 
connoisseurs,  and  the  majority  estimate  mu- 
sic only  by  what  it  costs.'  Leon  knew  not 
how  to  thank  M.  Anselmo ;  but  M.  Anselmo 
said  to  him — <  You  owe  me  no  thanks ;  one 
of  my  friends,  a  very  rich  man,  wishes  his 
son  to  learn  the  violin.  He  asked  me  to  tall 
him  of  a  good  professor ;  you  were  at  hand ; 
I  must  have  gone  out  of  my  way  not  to  ren- 
der you  thiii  little  service ;  and,  besides,  I 
know  few  professore  whose  play  pleases  me 
as  much  as  yours.  I  am  off  to  Germany, 
and  shall  not  return  till  spring.  Write  to 
me  sometimes,  and  tell  me  of  your  success, 
for  I  am  sure  you  will  succeed.  Farewell." 
M.  Ksrr  here  skips  over  a  year  in  three 
pages,  occupied  by  gossip  about  an  ink-bot- 
tle and  a  barcarole.  In  the  interim,  Gene- 
vieve had  been  forbidden  to  see  her  brother, 
had  declined  obeying,  and  had  gone  to  live 
with  him.  Leon,  whose  reputation  daily 
augmented,  and  who  earned  a  tolerable  in- 
come, occupied  a  little  apartment  in  the  Rue 
St.  Honor^.  His  musical  talent  made  him 
much  sought  after  in  society;  and  his 
uncle,  to  whom  he  never  failed  respectfully 
to  bow  when  they  met  at  a  ball  or  concert, 
was  not  sorry  sometimes  to  say :  The  youug 
man  is  my  nephew.  ''Once,  when  11. 
Ohaumier  had  said  this,  he  found  himself 
puzzled  to  reply  to  the  very  natural  question 
— 'Why  do  we  never  meet  him  at  your 
Sunday  parties  ?'  It  was  impossible  to  say 
— <  Because  I  forbade  him  my  house ;  and  I 
did  so  because  he  would  be  a  musician,  and 
acquire  the  talent  you  applaud,  and  of  which 
I  myself  cannot  help  being  rather  proud.' 
So,  one  day  M.  Ohaumier  beckoned  Leon  to 
him,  and  said^-' Nephew  Leon,  there  is 
mercy  for  every  offence.  I  may  have  thought 
it  right  to  punish  an  outbreak  of  youthful 
wilfulness,  but  I  Ad  not  mean  to  banish  my 
sister's  children  for  ever  from  my  house. 
Rose  and  Albert — when  we  see  AJber^^ 
speak  of  you  two  every  Sunday,  when  there 
are  always  two  places  empty  at  table,  which 
I  do  not  like  to  see.  Gome,  then,  next  Sun- 
day, with  your  sister,  and  let  us  forget  oar 
Httle  differences.'  By  an  involuntary  im- 
pulse, Rose  threw  her  arms  round  her 
father's  neck,  to  thank  him  for  this  good 
thought,  which  he  had  confided  to  no  one. 
Leon  thanked  M.  Ohaumier  aloud,  and  Rose 
with  her  eyes  and  heart.  Thenceforward 
Genevieve  and  Leoa  dined  every  Sunday  mt 
their  uncle's. 
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''Albert  had  bought  a  solicitor's  practice, 
and  left  everything  to  his  head  clerk,  whilst 
he  himself  thought  only  of  amusement." 

'*  M.  Anselmo  had  written  twice  to  Leon, 
who  had  forgotten  to  answer  him." 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  already  have  his 
suspicions  concerning  this  M.  Anselmo,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  shabbiness  of  his  only 
coat,  abounds  in  opera  and  concert  tickets, 
and  has  interest  to  procure,  gratis,  music- 
lessons  usually  paid  at  twenty  francs  apiece. 
About  this  time  he  returns  from  Germany, 
in  the  same  threadbare  garb  and  ancient  hat; 
traces  Leon  to  his  new  lodgings,  secures  a 
room  in  the  same  house,  and  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Rose.  His  arrival  was  oppor- 
tune to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  brother  and 
sister.  It  was  a  Sunday  evening ;  they  had 
been  to  dine  as  usual  at  their  uncle's,  and 
had  found  no  one.  M.  Chaumier  and  Rose 
had  gone  upon  a  party  of  pleasure.  As  to 
Albert,  he  had  not  been  seen  at  his  father's 
for  a  week.  Genevieve  and  Leon  looked 
mournfully  at  each  other.  For  them  the 
Sunday  was  the  festival  that  supported  them 
through  the  privations  and  monotony  of  the 
other  six  days.  But  their  concern  was  more 
for  each  other  than  for  themselves.  Under 
all  disappointments,  the  tenderest  fraternal 
love  supported  them.  M.  Anselmo  hap- 
pened to  have  opera  tickets  in  his  pocket. 
And  this  time,  by  a  lucky  chance,  it  was  a 
whole  box,  instead  of  two  places ;  so  that 
Rose  accompanied  her  brother  and  his  friend, 
who  soon,  by  his  kindness  and  attention, 
became  her  friend  also.  One  morning  he 
came  early  to  visit  them.  " '  I  have  a  walk 
to  propose  to  you,'  he  said.  '  I  am  the  agent 
of  Baron  Arnberg,  a  rich  German  nobleman, 
who  proposes  residing  at  Paris,  and  I  am 
having  a  house  built  for  him  in  the  Champs 
Elys^es.  He  has  given  very  exact  instruc- 
tions on  all  the  principal  points,  but  he 
leaves  the  details  to  me.*  The  house  is  just 
finished,  but  wants  decorations,  and  the  gar- 
den has  to  be  laid  out.  M.  Arnberg  has  a 
son  and  daughter,  whom  he  tenderly  loves. 
Their  apartments  must  be  fitted  up,  but  I 
am  old,  and  have  forgotten  what  pleases  a 
young  man ;  and  I  am  entirely  ignorant  as 
to  the  tastes  of  a  young  lady.  1  want  you, 
therefore,  to  help  me  in  my  undertaking 
with  your  advice.  We  will  breakfast  togeth- 
er at  the  Champs  Elys^es,  aud  afterwards 
we  will  visit  the  baron's  future  habitation.' 
On  his  return  from  the  house,  where,  having 
.  received  carte  blanche  as  to  expense,  he  and 
Genevieve  have  exhausted  their  imagination 
to  devise  the  most  tasteful  adornments  for 


the  apartments  of  the  wealthy  baron's  chil- 
dren, Leon  perceives,  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
then  crowded  with  gay  equipages.  Rose 
Chaumier  in  a  carriage  with  some  fashion- 
able friends,  and  attended  by  a  young  ex- 
quisite, assiduous  for  her  favor.  Rodolph  de 
Redeuil  galloped  at  the  carriage  door ;  the 
vehicle  passed  so  rapidly  that  Leon  could 
not  be  eure  whether  Rose  had  recognized 
him  and  his  sister.  Then»  notwithstanding 
M.  Anselmo's  philosophical  commonplace, 
Leon  felt  all  the  painfulness  of  his  poverty. 
Rodolph  galloped  by  the  side  of  Rose !  He 
had  no  horse,  he  never  should  have  one ;  and 
yet  he  was  a  good  horseman,  skilful  and 
bold.  He  glanced  at  his  clothes,  which,  for 
cut  and  freshness,  could  not  vie  with  those 
of  Rodolph.  Rather  unjustly,  his  vexation 
reflected  itself  on  Rose  ;  he  felt  angry  with 
her,  because  Rodolph  de  Redeuil  had  a  fine 
horse  and  a  coat  made  by  . . . ." 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  AUTHOR  INTERRUPTS  HIMSELF — ^TOUCHINQ 
THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  WRITING  BISTORT,  AND 
THE  MULTIPLICITT  OF  INFORMATION  ESSEN- 
TIAL TO  THE  HISTORIAN. 

'*  The  deuce  take  me  if  I  know  who  was 
the  fashionable  tailor  at  that  time." 

The  last  fifteen  words  we  have  written 
from  an  entire  chapter  of  M.  Karr's  book, 
and  we  have  given  it  as  an  example  of  his 
trivial  and  impertinent  oddity.  In  chapter 
xlv.  we  are  informed  that  Anselmo  bitterly 
lamented  having  torn  his  coat  against  a  nail 
in  the  baron's  new  house.  The  concern  he 
testified  quite  dissipated  a  suspicion  of  Gene- 
vieve's, who  fancied  she  had  seen  him  give  a 
piece  of  gold  to  a  poor  German  tailor  out  of 
work. 

If  Leon  is  sad  at  Rose's  coquetry,  Gene- 
vieve is  not  without  her  sorrows.  She  re- 
ceives an  advantageous  ofifer  of  marriage, 
and  Albert  almost  breaks  her  heart  by 
praising  the  good  qualities  of  her  suitor,  and 
urging  her  to  accept  him.  Blind  to  the 
jewel  that  lies  upon  his  path,  her  insensible 
cousin  turns  aside  after  tinsel.  She  hears  of 
his  squandering  his  fortune  and  his  time  upon 
an  actress.  Then,  to  repair  his  extrava- 
gance, he  makes  a  rich  marriage,  and  poor 
Genevieve  cannot  refuse  to  be  present  at  his 
wedding — the  funeral  of  her  happiness. 

We  cannot  trace  a  tithe  of  the  incidents 
and  episodes  of  this  book,  which  is  a  sort  of 
history  or  chronicle  of  a  family,  extending 
over  several  years.     Early  in  the  second 
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▼olnme  there  are  a  couple  of  chapters  rela- 
ting to  Albert's  intrigues,  which  bad  been 
as  well  omitted.  Then  we  have  some  ludi- 
crous scenes  in  an  artist's  painting-room. 
Here  M.  Earr  is  perfectly  at  home.  His 
peculiar  humor  finds  full  scope  in  depicting 
the  frolics  of  a  party  of  young  painters  (a 
▼ery  numerous  class  in  Paris)  who  imagine 
Ihey  study  art  whilst  in  reality  they  do 
nothing  but  smoke  long  pipes,  make  bad 
puns,  cut  jokes  on  their  rapin  or  color- 
grinder  (a  boy  of  fourteen,  with  long  hair 
and  a  gray  blouse,  up  to  every  kind  of  vil- 
lany,  and  christened  Gargantua,  on  account 
of  bis  prodigious  appetite,)  and  devise  means 
of  torturing  their  landlord,  who  occupies  a 
floor  in  the  same  house,  and  has  the  imper- 
tinence to  ask  for  his  rent.  In  a  sitting  held 
to  deliberate  upon  this  grave  offence,  and 
apportion  a  proper  punishment,  a  variety  of 
resolutions  are  adopted,  and  a  great  deal  of 
untranslatable  fun  is  introduced.  Leon 
calls,  and  is  forthwith  taken  to  task  by  his 
brother  artists  for  the  shabbiness  of  his 
dress,  and  for  his  defection  from  their  par- 
ties of  pleasure.  The  truth  was  that  the 
summer,  by  taking  his  pupils  out  of  town, 
had  sadly  diminished  his  income ;  and  Leon, 
whose  affection  for  his  only  sister  was  a  spe- 
cies of  idolatry,  stinted  himself  of  the  very 
necessaries  of  life  that  she  might  enjoy  its 
superfluities.  In  reply  to  the  humorous  and 
good-humored,  but  point-blank  attack  of  the 
embryo  Parisian  Apelles,  Leon  affected  a 
rakish  tone,  talked  vaguely  of  disorder,  debt, 
dissipation,  (fee,  (fee. 

"  When  he  might  have  said : 

'<  <  I  am  badly  dressed,  but  my  sister 
Genevieve  lacks  nothing ; — ^her  satin  shoes 
are  of  the  best  maker,  and  set  off  her  pretty 
foot  to  the  best  advantage ;  her  dresses  are 
made  by  the  most  renowned  milliner ;  I  have 
no  cloak,  but  she  has  wood  in  abundance  to 
warm  herself;  my  sister  Genevieve  wants 
for  nothing;  hideous  poverty  approaches 
her  not,  to  blight  her  blooming  youth  with 
its  mortal  breath.' " 

Genevieve  was  far  from  suspecting  the 
straits  to  which  her  unselfish  brother  was 
often  reduced.  Nevertheless  she  invented 
every  sort  of  economy  to  save  his  money ; 
whilst  Leon,  on  the  other  hand,  who  trem- 
bled with  grief  and  rage  at  the  mere  idea  of 
her  suffering  a  privation,  invented  wants  for 
her,  in  order  to  satisfy  them.  **  One  day  he 
found  Genevieve  busy  repairing  an  old 
gown.  That  very  morning  he  had  seen 
upon  the  Boulevards  various  actresses  and 
loose    women    magnificently    dsessed    and 


drawn  by  superb  horses.  *  Good  Heavens !' 
he  had  said  to  himself,  '  what  does  Provi- 
dence reserve  for  a  good  and  virtuous  girl 
like  Genevieve,  when  all  that  is  rich  and 
beautiful  in  the  world  is  lavished  upon  such 
creatures  as  those?  The  thought  had 
haunted  him  all  the  day  ;  and  the  work  on 
which  Genevieve  was  engaged  embittered 
his  regrets.  He  sat  down  beside  her  and 
said :  '  Why  do  you  make  up  that  old  worn- 
out  dress?' 

"  *  Indeed,'  said  Genevieve,  '  I  assure  you 
it  will  do  me  much  honor  this  summer.' 

"  •  Less  than  a  new  one,  though  ?' 

" '  A  new  one  would  be  eipensive,  and 
our  means ' 

"  *  Who  told  you  that,  my  dear  girl  ?  Do 
you  share  the  vulgar  notion  that  an  artist  is 
an  unfortunate  wretch,  doomed  to  live  in 
misery  and  die  in  a  hospital  ?  The  sister  of 
a  musician  should  be  on  a  par  with  the 
proudest.  I  earn  money — a  great  deal  of 
money.  It  is  my  wi«h  you  should  always 
be  elegantly  dressed.  Give  that  old  frock 
to  the  servant ;  after  dinner,  we  will  go  out 
and  buy  a  new  one.' 

"  And  as  they  passed  along  the  Boule- 
vards, he  took  her  to  Tortoni's  to  eat  ice. 
Near  them  sat  several  ladies  whose  carriages 
waited  hard  by.  A  flower-girl  came  to  offer 
a  bouquet  of  remarkable  beauty. 

**  *  What  is  the  price  ?'  said  one  of  the 
ladies. 

"  •  Ten  francs.' 

•'  •  It  is  too  dear.' 

"  The  woman  offered  her  flowers  to  the 
other  ladies,  and  received  the  same  answers 
from  all.  But  when  she  came  to  Leon,  he 
threw  two  five-franc  pieces  upon  the  table, 
and  presented  the  bouquet  to  Genevieve. 
The  ladles  and  their  male  companions 
looked  at  the  artist's  sister  with  an  air  of 
curiosity. 

" '  What  folly !'  said  Genevieve  to  her 
brother,  as  they  left  Tortoni's. 

" '  Not  at  all,'  replied  Leon.  *  Are  you 
not  much  prettier  than  all  those  women  with 
their  impertinent  looks  ?  I  was  glad  to  vex 
them  a  little.' 

"And  they  entered  a  shop,  where  Leon 
selected  the  best  of  everything  for  his  sister, 

"  The  same  night  before  going  to  bed,  he 
inked  the  seams  of  his  only  coat." 

There  is  a  quiet  naturalness  about  this 
passage  that  pleases  us  much.  We  see  the 
true   artist-character;    proud,  generous  to 

rdigality,    self-denying    and    susceptible. 
Karr  is  happy  in  traits  of  this  kind.     By 
an  accidental  circumstance  Genevieve  dis- 
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covera  the  poverty  her  brother  so  carefully 
conceals.  Oq  the  eve  of  a  dinner  at  the 
house  of  a  pupil,  she  witnesses,  without  his 
knowledge,  the  inking  of  the  seedy  coat,  the 
refolding  of  the  worn  cravat — all  the  ma- 
noeuvres, in  short,  resorted  to  by  the  shabby- 
genteel.  **  Genevieve  noiselessly  retreated  ; 
she  passed  a  sleepless  night ;  her  brother's 
generosity  and  self-sacrifice  were,  for  the 
first  time,  revealed  to  her.  The  next  day 
she  said  nothing  of  her  discovery ;  but  as  she 
passed  through  the  room  in  which  the  old 
coat  hung  over  a  chair — that  old  coat  for 
which  many  despised  Leon — she  stooped 
and  kissed  it  with  respect."  And  although, 
since  the  day  of  Albert*s  marriage,  a  low 
fever  mined  her  health,  and  at  tiroes,  in 
spite  of  her  piety  and  resignation,  she  suf- 
fered from  terrible  attacks  of  despondency, 
the  courageous  girl  vied  with  her  brother  in 
generosity  and  devotedness.  She  dismissed 
their  only  servant — ^a  charwoman — who,  for 
a  few  francs  a  week,  came  each  morning  to 
do  the  housework. 

« I  dare  not  think  but  that  God  cast  an 
approving  glance  on  Genevieve,  when  in  the 
morning,  an  hour  before  daybreak,  she  gently 
got  up  and  lit  her  candle.  Then  she  began 
the  most  menial  toil :  she  washed  the  dishes, 
swept  the  rooms — anxious  above  all  things 
not  to  disturb  Leon,  who  would  be  grieved 
to  see  her  labor  thus,  and  would  insist  on  her 
ceasing  to  employ  the  only  means  she  had 
been  able  to  devise  of  contributing  to  the 
household  expenses.  But  what  she  did  with 
the  most  touching  care  and  respect  was  to 
brush  Leon's  clothes.  How  she  cherished 
that  poor  old  coat,  which  recalled  all  the  self- 
imposed  privations  he  had  borne  for  her! 
With  what  care  she  put  in  a  stitch  whose 
necessity  she  had  perceived  in  the  daytime, 
but  of  which  she  had  not  spoken,  because 
she  felt  it  would  be  adding  to  Leon's  sorrows 
to  show  him  that  he  succeeded  not  in  de- 
ceiving his  sister !  An  old  coat,  indeed,  but 
an  old  coat  more  respectable  than  richest 
purple — a  work  nobler  than  the  embroidery 
of  idle  women  on  tissues  of  gold  and  of  sil- 
ver, 

"  Genevieve  had  delicate  hands,  white  and 
tapering,  with  nails  of  a  tender  pink ;  and, 
with  those  pretty  hands,  she  cleaned  even 
her  brother's  shoes ;  then  she  put  everything 
in  its  place,  exactly  as  the  charwoman  did. 
Her  work  done,  she  prepared  breakfast; 
then  she  dressed  herself,  and  combed  and 
braided  her  beautiful  hair,  that  Leon,  when 
he  left  his  chamber,  might  find  nothing  in 
her  appearance  to  make  him  suspect  the 


task  she  had  fulfilled.  Every  momiDg  it  was 
the  same  labor  and  the  same  care. 

"  One  night  Leon  wished  to  eive  her  money, 
but  she  showed  that  she  still  had  much  more 
than  was  probable ; — poor  girl,  how  happy 
she  was  that  night !  Leon  then  thought  he 
might  perhaps  aflford  a  new  hat,  his  <Md  one 
having  long  been  kept  together  only  by  the 
most  extraordinary  attention.  The  next  day 
he  passed  five  or  six  times  before  the  hatter  s 
door,  without  daring  to  enter;  at  last  the 
sight  of  his  hat  in  a  mirror  decided  him,  and 
he  went  in,  ashamed,  for  others,  to  have  worn 
his  hat  so  long — ashamed,  for  himself,  not  to 
wear  it  a  little  longer." 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  Madame 
Lauter's  funeral,  Leon  and  Genevieve  went 
to  Fontainebleau,  and  were  astonished  to 
find,  in  place  of  the  wooden  cross  that  had 
stood  there  a  year  previously,  a  slab  of  black 
marble  covering  their  mother's  grave.  Her 
name  was  upon  it,  and  various  dates— one 
being  that  of  her  death,  and  another  of  her 
birth.  To  the  others  they  could  attach  no 
particular  meaning.  The  tombstone  was 
surrounded  by  an  iron  railing:  they  could 
not  ascertain  who  had  erected  it.  Men  had 
brought  marble  and  railing  from  Paris,  saying 
they  were  sent  and  paid  by  the  family  of  the 
deceased  lady. 

Genevieve  fell  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  recall 
the  charwoman  she  had  dismissed.  Leon 
summoned  a  physician,  who  would  not  say 
there  was  no  hope,  but  who  shook  his  head 
gravely  in  reply  to  his  questions,  and  could 
not  deny  that  there  was  danger,  although  he 
declared  it  not  imminent. 

"  One  morning  Leon  went  out,  saying  to 
Genevieve — '  I  will  be  back  early,  and  bring 
what  the  doctor  ordered.'  For  the  first  time 
he  left  her  without  money ;  Leon  had  none 
at  all ;  but  he  had  to  give  a  lesson  to  a  lady, 
who  already  owed  him  for  tuition,  and,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  she  would  that  day  pay 
him. 

'*  In  the  middle  of  the  lesson,  M.  Rodolph 
de  Redeuil  was  announced.  Rodolph  came 
in,  kissed  the  lady's  hand,  and  bowed  to  Leon 
with  a  protective  air  of  such  extreme  imper- 
tinence that  Leon  had  some  difficulty  in 
returning  the  salutation — ^yet  more  cavalierly. 
Leon  was  there  as  a  paid  professor ;  Rodolph, 
had  he  even  been  Leon  s  friend,  would  not 
have  had  the  courage  to  own  it  under  such 
circumstances ;  but  as  it  was,  both  of  them, 
whenever  they  met,  neglected  no  opportunity 
of  showing  their  mutual  dislike.  Rodolph, 
who  had  less  wit  than  Leon,  had  not  often 
the  advantage  of  his  adversary — ^notwith- 
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standing  the  saperioritj  of  position  behind 
which  he  intrenched  himself;  and  his  aversion 
became  more  bitter  at  each  meeting. 

" '  M.  de  Redeuil/  said  Madame  de  Dr6an, 
'  will  you  allow  me  to  continue  my  lesson  ?' 

"  Leon  felt  himself  change  color :  it  was 
asking  Rodolph  whether  he  was  to  be  sent 
away  or  not.  Rodolph  bowed  in  silence ;  but 
before  he  could  speak,  Leon  had  resumed 
his  seat  at  the  piano,  and  had  pitched  the 
key  for  Madame  de  Drean.  She  sang,  and 
when  she  had  finished,  Leon  said :  '  That  is 
not  very  well  sung.'  Rodolph  sprang  from 
his  seftt,  exclaimmg,  <  Delightful !'  Leon 
pretended  not  to  hear  him,  and  pointed  out 
to  Madame  de  Dr^an  the  faults  she  had 
committed;  then,  as  the  manner  in  which 
Rodolph  had  paid  his  compliment  was  more 
than  disobliging  to  him,  he  added :  '  There 
are  persons  who  would  consider  it  well  sung, 
but  you  are  too  happily  endowed  to  be  satis- 
fied with  vulgar  mediocrity.' 

*'  Madame  de  Dr6an  asked  Rodolph  if  he 
was  musical.  '  No,'  was  his  answer,  *  but  for 
a  year  past  I  have  a  poor  devil  of  a  piano- 
master,  who  walks  a  league  a-day  through 
the  mud  to  give  me  a  lesson  I  hardly  ever 
take.  I  have  lately  adopted  the  plan  of 
making  him  play  something  droll  to  amuse 
me ;  I  give  him  his  ticket,  and  he  takes  him- 
self off.' 

"'Poor  devil,  indeed!'  murmured  Leon, 
'  to  be  obliged  to  submit  to  that.' 

" '  You  should  follow  my  example,'  said 
Rodolph ;  '  M.  Lauter  plays  very  nicely  on 
the  violin — it  would  amuse  you.' 

" '  I  am  well  aware,'  replied  Madame  de 
Dr6an,  'of  M.  Lauter's  talent.  He  was  so 
good  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  it  at  my  last 
party,  to  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  come.' 

"Leon  thanked  Madame  de  Dr6an  in  his 
heart ;  Rodolph  bit  his  lips.  '  Why  did  you 
not  come  V  added  Madame  de  Dr6an. 

"  <  I  do  not  care  for  music,'  replied  Elodolph, 
'  and  your  note  informed  me  that  your  party 
was  entirely  musical :  besides,  I  had  pro- 
mised— '  Here  Leon  interrupted  by  a  prelude 
upon  the  piano,  and  asked  Madame  de  Dr6an 
if  she  would  sing  an  old  ditty,  to  which  she 
was  particularly  partial.  An  angry  cloud 
crossed  Rodolph's  brow.  Madame  de  Dr6an 
got  up  and  began  the  song.  Whilst  she 
sang,  Rodolph,  bis  elbow  on  the  piano,  his 
head  on  one  side,  ogled  her  with  all  his  pow- 
ers of  fascination.  'Pardon  me,  sir,'  said 
Leon, '  but  your  elbow  upon  the  piano  takes 
away  a  great  deal  of  the  sound.' 

"The  lesson  was  at  an  end,  but,  before 
Rodolph,  Leon  would  not  do  like  the  poor 
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devil  of  a  piano-master,  who  received  his* 
ticket  and  went  away  ; — besides,  it  was  not 
thus  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting  with 
Madame  de  Drean.  Leon  was  perfectly 
well-bred,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his 
pupils  were  generally  glad  to  treat  him  with 
proper  consideration.  I  except  a  few  persons 
who,  in  their  worship  of  gold,  never  really 
believe  that  what  is  given  for  money,  however 
precious  it  may  be,  is  actually  worth  the 
money  exchanged  for  it,  and  who  always 
think  themselves  the  benefactors  of  those  to 
whom  they  give  money,  however  little  they 
give,  and  whatever  the  value  of  what  is 
given  them  in  exchange ;  for,  after  all,  say 
they,  a  is  not  money. 

"It  was  nowise  astonishing  or  unusual, 
therefore,  that  Leon,  the  lesson  over,  took  a 
chair  and  remained  to  chat.  There  is  nothing 
more  disagreeable  for  a  man  than  to  be  de- 
tected by  another  in  ogling  and  looking 
languishing.  This  was  the  kind  of  vexation 
Leon  had  occasioned  Rodolph  when  he  po- 
litely begged  him  not  to  put  his  elbow  on 
the  piano.  Madame  de  Dr^an  talked  of 
music;  Rodolph  made  several  nonsensical 
remarks. 

" '  In  France,'  said  Leon,'  music  is  strangely 
understood ;  it  is  taken  like  an  intermittent 
fever.  For  five  or  six  years  nobody  thinks 
of  music ;  then  it  suddenly  comes  into  fashion 
again  ;  everybody  loves  it  and  talks  of  it,  and 
i»  transported  when  listening  to  it.  Young 
men  crowd  the  stalls  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
and  exclaim;  Bravo,  Boubinel  Brava,  la 
Grise !  whilst  Rubini  and  Grisi  sing,  so  that 
neither  they  nor  the  rest  of  the  audience  can 
hear  the  singers  thus  applauded.  It  is  a  pity 
to  see  the  most  lovely  thing  in  the  world, 
the  most  divine  of  arts,  thus  rendered  ridicu- 
lous ;  it  is  a  pity  to  see  persons  affecting,  for 
want  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  music,  an 
admiration,  grotesque  by  its  exaggeration, 
for  strollers  to  whom  they  pay  a  thousand 
times  more  homage  than  to  the  great  men 
of  genius  whose  works  they  sing.' 

"  '  Monsieur  Lauter,'  said  Rodolph,  'who 
is  now  at  the  head  of  our  young  violinists  ?' 

"  It  was  impossible  to  ask  a  more  mali- 
cious  question ;  it  was  saying  to  Leon :  I  do 
not  reckon  you — you,  a  mere  second-rate 
performer.  Leon  understood  all  the  imper- 
tinence of  the  inquiry,  and  replied  coldly — 

"'lam,  sir.' 

"  Rodolph  thoufifht  to  answer  by  an  iron* 
ical  smile.  But  Madame  de  Dr^an,  almost 
in  spite  of  herself,  cried  out, '  Bravo,  M.  Lau- 
ter 1' 

"  '  By  the  by,  continued  the  lady,  'your  de- 
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•ligbtful  talent  is  no  reason  for  my  not  paying 
your  lessons ;  for  when  they  are  paid,  I  am 
still  most  grateful  to  you  for  giving  them. 
I  am  in  your  debt  since  the  last.  You  have 
my  tickets,  have  you  not  ?' 

''That  morning  Leon  had  counted  the 
tickets  four  times,  to  be  quite  sure  he  had 
not  forgotten  any,  and  to  run  no  risk  of  de- 
laying their  payment ;  and  before  entering 
Madame  de  Brian's  house,  be  had  put  his 
Land  on  bis  pocket  to  make  sure  they  were 
there.  But  the  idea  of  receiving,  in  Ro- 
dolph*s  presence,  the  money  for  his  lessons, 
was  unbearable,  and  he  told  Madame  de 
Dr^an,  he  had  not  got  his  tickets.  It  was 
no  consequence,  she  said;  he  could  bring 
them  another  day :  she  was  quite  sure  she 
bad  given  him  the  twelfth  the  last  time  be 
came,  and  she  would  give  him  his  money  at 
once.     And  she  went  to  her  writing-desk. 

"  Money !  there  was  money,  so  near  to 
Leon's  band  ;  money  due  to  him,  which  be- 
longed to  him,  which  they  were  about  to 
give  him,  which  he  might  touch  and  grasp 
and  put  in  his  pocket — money  which,  in  so 
small  a  compass,  includes  so  many  pleasures, 
so  much  happiness  and  independence,  exer- 
cises sucb  wondrous  power,  and  dries  so 
many  tears. 

"  And  Leon  said,  *No,  thank  you,  you  can 
give  it  me  some  other  time ;  it  would  incon- 
venience me  to  take  it  to-day/  '* 

"Inconvenience  him!  poor  fellow,  might 
it  not  be  thought  his  pockets  were  crammed 
with  coin!  Alas!  his  poor  pockets  were 
completely  empty  :  if  he  left  Genevieve  no- 
thing, it  was  because  he  had  nothing  left." 

We  wish  it  would  occur  to  some  man  of 
heart  and  genius,  familiar  with  the  subject, 
to  write  a  novel  founded  on  the  struggles 
and  tribulations  of  a  professional  musician  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  far  less 
favor — we  had  almost  written  mercy — shown 
to  this  class  of  artists  in  England  than  in 
France  and  Germany ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  their  standard  of  manners  and  re- 
spectability is  here  unquestionably  lower 
than  on  the  Continent.  We  speak  of  the 
class — ^individual  exceptions  are  of  course  to 
be  found.  M.  Earr's  father  was  a  pianist  of 
some  eminence,  and  from  him  the  son  may 
have  inherited  his  quick  perception  of  the 
slights  and  mortifications  which  men  of  real 
talent  and  keen  feelings  are  frequently  com- 
pelled to  endure  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
li  they  would  not  lose  the  bread  they  have 
qualified  themselves  to  earn  by  long  and  dil- 
igent cultivation  of  an  art  which  we  call 
'*  fine/'  but  whose  professors  we  too  often  I 


treat  on  a  level  with  dancing- masters  and 
French  cooks.  Independently  of  hereditary 
sympathies,  M.  Karr  is  himself  more  than 
half  an  artist.  We  do  not  say  this  because 
we  infer  from  passages  in  his  writings  that 
he  cultivates,  as  an  amateur,  both  music  and 
painting,  but  because  the  artistical  tone  of 
his  mind  is  repeatedly  evident  in  his  pages. 
Most  of  his  books  are  admirably  adapted  for 
illustraUon,  which  some  of  them  have  ob- 
tained. They  contain  passages  which  are  of 
themselves  pictures,  just  as  they  contain 
pages  and  chapters  which  are  very  pleasing 
poetry,  although  their  author  has  thought 
proper  to  have  them  printed  as  prose.  M. 
Karr's  love  of  the  beauties  of  nature  is  most 
enthusiastic;  and  probably  many  of  his 
readers  will  quarrel  with  him  for  sometimes 
lingering  too  long  over  their  description. 
He  loves  to  dilate  on  a  flower,  a  tree,  or  a 
landscape,  and  he  does  it  well,  and  with  a 
poet's  feeling.  He  has  even  written  two 
bulky  volumes,  entitled  Voyage  autovr  de 
mon  Jardin — ^a  series  of  letters  or  essays, 
botanical,  entomological,  fioricultural,  orni- 
thological, sprinkled  with  reminiscences, 
classical,  historical,  and  artistical — ^a  perfect 
medley,  in  short,  including  anecdotes,  jeuz 
d'esprit,  and  burlesque  inventions  a  la  Karr, 
such  as  could  proceed  from  none  but  the 
whimsical  editor  of  the  Guepes.  We  will 
take  a  page  as  a  specimen.  It  is  apropos  of 
the  fragrant  rocket  or  dames- violet,  which,!  n 
French,  has  the  prettier  name  of  julienne. 

**  Here  is  the  white  julienne  with  its  long 
sprays  of  flowers :  you  must  stop  to  enjoy 
its  perfume;  at  night  only  does  it  exhale 
its  fragrance  afar.  This  was  one  of  the 
favorite  flowers  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Maria  Antoinette.  She  was  shut  up  in  the 
worst  room  of  the  Conciergerie,  a  damp  room 
that  smelt  badly.  There,  in  the  same  cham- 
ber, a  gendarme,  separated  from  her  only  by 
a  screen,  quitted  her  neither  by  day  nor  by 
night.  The  queen's  sole  garments  were  an 
old  black  gown,  and  a  pair  of  stockings 
which  she  mended  herself — remaining  with 
bare  feet  the  while.  I  know  not  whether  I 
should  have  loved  Maria  Antoinette,  but  who 
could  help  adoring  so  much  misery  and  mis- 
fortune !  A  woman — her  name  is  less  known 
than  it  deserves  to  be — devised  a  joy  and  a 
luxury  for  whom  it  was  forbidden  to  name 
otherwise  than  as  widow  Capet.  Madame 
Richard,  portress  of  the  prison,  daily  brought 
her  nosegays  of  the  flowers  she  loved :  pinks, 
juliennes,  tuberoses,  thus  changing  into  per- 
fume the  putrid  miasms  of  the  prison-house. 
Thus  the  poor  queen  had  something  to  gase 
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at,  other  than  the  damp  walls  of  her  dun- 
geon. Madame  Richard  was  denounced,  ar- 
rested and  put  in  prison ;  but  they  dared  not 
persecute  her  further  for  her  pious  trans- 
gression,— and  they  set  her  at  liberty. 

"Subsequently,  Danton,  in  his  dungeon, 
eiclaimed,  '  Ah  1  if  I  could  but  see  a 
tree!' 

"  The  julienne  remains  Marie  Antoinette's 
flower ;  to  the  two  others  still  older  souve- 
nirs were  already  attached ;  the  great  Cond^, 
a  prisoner  at  Viocennes,  cultivated  pinks. 
The  scent  of  the  tuberose  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  mortal  to  women  in  childbed. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Yallidre,  still  a  maid  of 
honor,  found  herself  in  that  predicament; 
upon  the  morrow  the  queen,  who  had  her 
suspicions,  would  pass  through  her  apart- 
ment, where  she  had  pretended  an  indisposi- 
tion in  order  to  remain.  She  had  her  bed- 
chamber filled  with  tuberoses." 

We  laugh  at  some  of  his  letters,  at  others 
we  could  almost  cry,  and  a  third  class  we 
are  apt  to  treat  contemptuously,  as  trivial 
and  nonsensical,  until  it  occurs  to  us  to  ask 
ourselves  if  we  have  not  sometimes  read 
much  greater  nonsense  under  a  far  duller 
form.  Read  letter  xziii.  on  board  a  Swiss 
steamboat,  and  say  if  it  does  not,  although 
no  imitation,  smack  of  the  quaint  tenderness 
and  graceful  fancy  of  Lawrence  Sterne.  See, 
two  chapters  later,  how  many  interesting 
things  are  suggested  to  the  author  by  an  old 
wall,  and  how  well  he  says  them ;  and  read 
— without  a  smile,  if  you  can — the  quiet 
satire  of  letter  xxxiv.  It  is  very  short — only 
a  few  pithy  lines — and  we  will  translate  it. 

"  There  is  something  haunts  me  of  late. 
I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  house,  covered 
with  moss-grown  thatch,  and  crowned  with 
flowering  iris,  that  one  discovers  from  a  par- 
ticular part  of  my  garden.  For  several  days  it 
remained  constantly  closed.  I  asked  my  ser- 
vant if  the  woodcutter  no  longer  dwelt  there. 

"  '  No,  sir,  he  has  left  these  two  months. 
He  has  grown  rich;  he  has  inherited  six 
hundred  francs  a-year;  he  has  gone  to  live 
in  the  town.' 

"  He  has  grown  rich ! 

"That  is  to  say,  that  with  his  six  hundred 
francs  a-year  he  has  gone  to  live  in  a  little 
room  without  air  and  without  sun,  whence 
he  can  see  neither  sky,  nor  trees,  nor  grass ; 
where  he  breathes  a  nauseous  atmosphere, 
and  where  his  best  and  only  prospect  is  a 
dirty  yellow  paper,  embellished  with  choco- 
late-colored arabesques. 

"  He  has  ffrown  rich !  That  b  to  say,  hv 
has  been  obhged  to  get  rid  of  his  dog,  which 


he  had  had  so  long,  because  it  annoyed  the 
other  lodgers  in  the  house. 

*'  He  lives  in  a  sort  of  square  box ;  he  has 
people  on  his  right  and  on  his  left,  above  and 
below  him. 

**  He  has  left  his  pretty  cottage,  and  his 
beautiful  trees,  and  his  rich  carpets  of  green 
herbage,  and  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the 
scent  of  the  oaks. 

**  He  has  grown  rich !    Poor  man !" 

To  us,  who  have  almost  as  great  a  foible 
for  flowers  as  M.  Karr  himself,  the  pages  of 
his  Journey  round  my  Garden  offer  most  at- 
tractive passages.  His  rambling  digressions 
prevent  the  least  monotony.  He  wanders 
hither  and  thither  with  or  without  pretext. 
A  magnolia  takes  him  to  China,  a  caprice 
carries  him  to  Peru,  thence  he  steps  across 
to  the  Brazils,  and  tells  a  story  of  a  prince 
who,  on  his  return  from  distant  travel  in  sav- 
age lands,  was  reproached  by  a  pretty  cousin 
with  not  having  brought  her  some  outland- 
ish costume.  He  repelled  the  charge  of 
neglect,  and  declared  he  had  brought  home 
the  complete  costume  of  an  Indian  queen, 
which  was  much  at  her  service  if  she  liked 
to  wear  it.  The  lady  was  delighted  ;  evening 
came,  and  the  travelled  prince  came  also, 
bringing  a  box,  whence  he  took  a  very  pretty 
and  very  odd  necklace.  It  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  everybody  admired  it. 
The  princess  put  it  on,  and  all  present  were 
in  raptures  to  see  how  it  became  her.  She 
turned  to  the  traveller : 

"  Well  ?"  said  she.—"  What  ?" 

"The  next  thing?" 

"What  next  thing? 

"  Yes  :  the  remainder  of  the  costume." 

"  There  is  nothing  else.  That  is  the  en- 
tire costume  of  the  queen  in  question." 

The  princess  blushed  crimson,  and  took  off 
the  collar  as  if  it  burned  her  neck. 

We  should  like  to  extract  the  very  charm- 
ing chapter  suggested  by  the  death  of  a 
blackbird,  the  leader  of  the  author's  garden 
choir,  slain  by  a  troublesome  friend,  whose 
pointer  has  already  ravaged  the  flower  beds ; 
but  upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  better  to 
return  to  Genevieve,  and  complete  the  sort  of 
outline  we  have  commenced  of  that  interest- 
ing novel.  We  left  Leon  in  Madame  de 
Brian's  music- room,  engaged  in  a  wordy 
skirmish  with  M.  Rodolph  de  Redeuil,  which 
subsequently  became  so  bitter — ^although 
veiled  by  courtly  terms,  out  of  deference  to 
the  lady's  presence — that  when  the  two 
young  men  left  the  house  together  they  ex- 
changed a  challenge'  almost  before  reaching 
the  street.    They  then  parted,  and  Leon's 
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first  thought  was  to  seek  a  second  and  a  pair 
of  swords,  but  he  remembered  that  the  day 
was  more  than  half  gone,  and  that  he  had 
left  Genevieve  without  money.  He  thought  of 
that  he  had  just  refused,  and  he  cursed  the 
vanity  that  led  him  to  refuse  it : — he  cursed 
himself  for  forgetting  his  sister.  And  he 
went  to  his  friends  the  painters,  who  had 
often  had  recourse  to  his  purse,  intending  to 
borrow  money  of  them.  On  reaching  the 
painting-room,  he  found  the  joyous,  reck- 
less artists  in  high  glee  and  full  conclave. 
The  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  offending  landlord  had  com- 
mej^ced.  The  culprit's  bell-rope  had  been 
cut,  and  was  to  be  recut  as  often  as  renew- 
ed ;  his  caricature  had  been  painted  on  his 
door,  on  the  common  staircase,  and  on  sundry 
walls ;  a  number  of  different  persons  had 
called  at  his  house  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
to  enquire  with  grave  faces,  "  if  it  were  true 
that  poor  M.  Yasselin  had  gone  out  of  his 
mind,"  &c.  After  waiting  some  time  for 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  friend  aside  and  ask 
a  loan,  Leon  left  the  ateHer  with  his  purpose 
unaccomplished.  He  had  a  new  idea.  He 
fetched  his  violin,  which  he  had  left  at  a  pu- 
pil's house,  and  hurried  to  a  pawnbroker's. 
But  it  was  a  Sunday,  on  which  day  the  Mont- 
de-Piiti  closes  early.  Leon  was  too  late. 
Weary  and  despairing,  and  again  reproaching 
himself  for  the  ridiculous  vanity  that  had 
made  him  refuse  money  of  which  he  had  so 
great  need,  he  bent  his  steps  homewards. 

"As  he  crossed  the  Champs  Elysees,  he 
saw  a  number  of  persons  collected  together. 
They  formed  a  dark  compact  mass,  but  a  fit- 
ful light  shone  between  their  feet  and  legs. 
At  that  moment  Leon's  thoughts  were  so 
gloomy  that,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  he  joined 
the  crowd  in  order  not  to  be  alone.  He  then 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  assemblage — it 
was  a  man  playing  on  the  violin,  and  the 
light  he  had  seen  from  afar  proceeded  from 
four  ends  of  candle,  which  burned  upon  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  musician.  At  the 
moment  when  Leon  joined  the  circle,  the 
man  put  his  violin  under  his  arm,  and  with 
hat  in  hand  made  a  tour  of  the  audience. 
Leon  walked  away,  for  he  had  nothing  to 
give,  and  entered  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
trees.  '  That  man,'  said  he  to  himself,  '  has 
just  received  money  which  would  make  me 
very  happy  ;  he  is  going  to  take  his  wife  and 
children  their  supper.  And  I — and  Gene- 
vieve.!'— A  sort  of  shudder  came  over  him  at 
a  thought  that  then  presented  itself  confused- 
ly to  his  mind,  and  which  he  dared  not  at- 
tempt to  fix  before  his  eyes ; — he  walked  on 


with  hasty  steps, — then  he  stopped  short. 
Again  he  continued  on  his  road, — then  turn- 
ed back  again  ;  he  could  not  quit  the  Champs 
Elys^es.  Once  more  he  stood  still  and  said 
to  himself : — '  Have  I  not  done  enough  cow- 
ardly things  for  one  day  ?  What  am  I  more 
than  that  man  ?  Is  not  he,  on  the  contraxy, 
more  than  I  am ;  he  who,  for  his  family, 
conquers  his  pride  and  plays  in  the  street  ? 
What  do  I  fear  ? — to  be  despised  ? — Is  it 
more  contemptible  to  beg  than  to  let  one's 
sister  suffer  ?  And  what  do  I  do  each  day 
of  my  life?  Do  I  not  play  up  on  the  violin  for 
money  ? — Shame  ? — it  is  pride  I  ought  to 
feel  in  playing  to  get  money  for  my  sister. 
In  my  whole  life  I  shall  never  have  done 
anything  so  great  and  so  noble ; — so  much 
the  worse  for  him  who  despises  me  ;  he  will 
be  a  man  without  feeling,  and  what  matters 
to  me  the  scorn  of  such  a  man  ?'  Again  he 
strode  along  in  great  agitation — '  Oh  !  my 
God !'  he  exclaimed,  *  I  thank  thee  for  the 
talent  thou  hast  bestowed  on  me !  Oh !  my 
sister,  forgive  me  for  having  hesitated  1 ' 

**  Leon's  eye  flashed ;  he  felt  himself  great 
and  strong ;  his  heart  was  big  with  a  noble 
pride.  He  took  his  violin  from  its  case, — 
rested  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  playedfa 
sacred  and  beautiful  melody,  to  which  angels 
might  have  listened  with  quivering  wings 
and  humid  eyes.  What  first  suggested  itself 
to  him  was  the  grand,  the  divine  music  of 
Beethoven.  His  bow  had  incredible  power. 
The  astonished  promenaders  stopped.  Leon 
then  played  Weber's  Last  Thoughts,  that  sad 
and  poignant  music  which  seems  to  pierce  to 
the  very  heart.  The  listeners  looked  at  him, 
and  exchanged  remarks  in  a  low  voice  and 
with  an  air  of  respect. 

"  *  He  is  well  dressed.' 

" '  He  has  a  distinguished  air.' 

"  *  His  eyes  are  very  fine.' 

" '  What  a  pity ! '  &c. 

"A  pretty  woman,  first  of  all,  stooped 
down  and  placed — without  throwing  it — a 
five-franc  piece  in  Leon's  hat.  She  rose  again, 
blushing,  and  beautiful  with  a  divine  beauty. 
Ah  !  dear  lady, — if  the  man  of  your  heart 
beheld  you  at  that  moment,  you  will  be 
recompensed  ; — all  his  life  long  he  will  repay 
your  charity  with  love  and  adoration,  as  God 
repays  it  you  in  grace  and  in  touching  beauty. 

"Several  persons  followed  the  example 
shown  them.  One  man  pressed  through  the 
crowd,  and  fumbled  in  his  pocket ;  but  he 
looked  at  the  musician,  and  exclaimed,  'Leon !' 

" '  Anselmo ! '  cried  Leon,  and  they  fell  in 
each  other's  arms. 

"The  crowd    pressed    curiously  around 
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tbem.  AnBelmo  picked  up  Leon's  hat. 
'  Give  me  this  monej/  he  cried,  'good  and 
noble  young  man;  give  it  me,  that  I  may 
hoard  it  as  a  precious  relic !  Fain  would  I 
treasure  it  in  my  heart  1 ' 

"Anselmo  called  a  hackney  coach,  and 
got  into  it  with  Leon.  As  they  drove  along, 
Leon  told  Anselmo  all  his  misfortunes. 
Before  going  home  they  purchased  what  was 
wanted  for  Genevieve. 

"*I  am  very  late,  my  poor  Genevieve/ 
said  Leon. 

** '  I  did  not  notice  it,'  said  Genevieve,  who 
had  passed  four  hours  weeping.  'I  have 
been  asleep ;  my  eyes  are  still  quite  heavy.' " 

Anselmo  has  just  returned  from  one  of  his 
lotig  journeys.  After  seeking  his  cousin 
Albert  in  vain,  Leon  asks  Anselmo  to  second 
him  in  his  duel  with  Rodolph.  His  friend 
regrets  the  necessity  for  the  meeting,  but 
ultimately  consents,  and  repairs  by  appoint- 
ment, early  the  next  mornmg,  to  Rodolph's 
house,  to  settle  preliminaries  with  his  second, 
a  young  officer,  who  proposes  swords  as  the 
weapons  to  be  employed. 

'"Swords  let  it  be,'  replied  Anselmo, 
'since  M.  de  Redeuil  desires  it;  although 
the  choice  of  arms  belongs  to  M.  Lauter.' 

**  *  You  appear  very  expert  in  such  affairs, 
sir,'  said  the  officer. 

" '  I,  sir  1  I  never  fought  but  once  in  my 
life,  and  that  was  breast  to  breast,  one  pistol 
loaded,  no  witnesses,  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
into  which  the  survivor  was  to  throw  his  an- 
tagonists corpse.     It  was  not  an  ordinary 

"  '  At  what  hour  the  meeting  ?" 

" '  Ah !  that  is  the  question,'  said  Ro- 
dolph.  '  I  am  compelled  by  a  most  impor- 
tant affair  to  call  this  morning  upon  the 
envoy  of  a  German  court.  It  is  already 
late,  J  should  like  to  put  off  the  affair  till 
to-morrow.* 

<"  I  have  no  instructions  to  object  to 
such  delay.' 

" '  To-morrow,  then,  at  seven  in  the 
morning.' " 

Anselmo's  reference  to  his  duel  confirms 
suspicions  previously  excited,  that  the  be- 
nevolent old  German  is  the  father  of  Leon 
and  Genevieve.  The  reader  is  not  equally 
prepared  to  discover  what  is  soon  after- 
wards revealed;  namely,  that  Anselmo 
Lauter,  the  widowed  husband  of  the  erring 
and  unhappy  Rosalie,  is  identical  with  Baron 
Amberg,  the  wealthy  minister  and  confi- 
dential friend  of  a  German  sovereign.  At 
the  baron's  house  in  the  Champs  Elys^es, 
that  same  day,  all  the  chief  personages  of 


the  tale  are  assembled — Leon  to  wait  upon 
a  new  pupil,  Genevieve  to  seek  some 
needlework  which  the  poor  suffering  girl 
had  begged  M.  Anselmo  to  procure  for  her, 
M.  Chaumier  and  Rose  to  hand  over  the 
title-deeds  of  the  house  and  garden  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  sold  to  a  stranger,  who  has 
tempted  M.  Chaumier  by  a  high  price. 
Thanks  to  his  own  and  his  son's  extrava- 
gance, Rose's  father  is  a  poorer  man  than 
before  he  won  his  famous  lawsuit.  Albert 
too  appears  at  the  house  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
s6es — the  same  concerning  whose  decora- 
tion Genevieve  and  Leon  were  consulted — 
in  custody  of  bailiffs  who  have  arrested  him 
on  the  suit  of  Baron  Amberg  for  non-pay- 
ment of  a  bill  of  exchange.  And  Rodolph 
de  Redeuil  comes,  his  ordinary  assurance 
greatly  abated,  humbly  to  crave  a  favor  of 
the  noble  and  influential  ambassador.  We 
have  not  room  for  further  details.  The  di^ 
nouemenl  is  good,  and  the  probabilities  are 
throughout  well  sustained.  In  the  termina- 
tion of  the  book,  the  cheerful  and  the  sad 
are  happily  blended.  The  interest  felt  for 
the  generous,  unselfish,  and  courageous 
Leon^  is  all  along  in  no  way  less  strong  than 
that  inspired  by  the  mild,  patient,  self-deny- 
ing Genevieve.  And  Leon's  happiness  con- 
soles the  reader  in  some  degree  for  the  un- 
timely fate  of  his  sweet  sister.  Rose  and 
Leon  are  of  course  married,  but  Genevieve — 
poor  Genevieve,  heart-stricken  in  her  bloom, 
droops  and  falls  like  a  frosted  flower.  The 
air  of  the  world  was  too  chilly  for  her  tender 
soul.  To  the  last,  she  was  unaware  of  her 
approaching  death,  and  sweet  smiles  decked 
her  wasted  features  as  she  fondly  anticipated 
the  joy  of  embracing  her  brother's  child,  as 
yet  unborn.  Before  the  infant  saw  the  light, 
the  flowers  grew  fresh  and  fair  upon  Gene- 
vieve's grave. 

The  reperusal  of  M.  Karr's  works,  some 
of  which  we  had  not  opened  since  their  first 
appearance,  many  years  ago,  has  confirmed 
our  previous  conviction,  that  few  French  wri- 
ters of  the  present  day,  even  of  the  more  re- 
fined and  less  wilfully -mischievous  cUiss,  can 
be  unreservedly  recommended  to  English 
readers.  Few  even  of  the  best  of  them  can 
always  avoid  the  introduction  of  offensive 
sentiments  and  descriptions.  With  the  ma- 
jority the  propensity  to  occasional  levity  and 
irreverence,  and  sometimes  to  profanity  and 
indecency,  is  quite  irresistible.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  acquit  M.  Karr  of  any  deliberate 
and  intentional  evil  tendency.  He  wntes  ac- 
cording to  his  perceptions,  and  for  a  French 
public,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his   books 
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likely  to  shock  his  countrymen,  most  of  whom 
would  doubtless  laugh  heartily  at  the  Bri- 
tannic prudery,  that  could  take  exception  to 
the  highly  colored  and  revolting  narratives 
of  the  dissolute  Stephen,  and  of  the  feeble 
and  unprincipled  Maurice.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  some  of  his  tales  and  sketches, 
only  the  ultra  fastidious  will  find  fault,  and 


some  will  be  deemed  harmless  even  by  the 
most  rigid.  If  we  have  weighed  upon  his 
defects,  it  has  been  to  neutralize  the  too  fa- 
vorable impression  that  might  be  conveyed 
by  our  extracts,  which  are  all  specimens  of 
his  happier  manner.  Examples  of  his  worst 
style  would  not  suit  our  pages. 


From  Fr&i«r'a  M&gftsin«. 
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AN  EPISTLE  TO  THE  REV.  AUGUSTUS  MERIVALE.  B.A. 


Mt  Dear  Merivale, — When  you  called 
on  me  about  a  fortnight  since,  I  was  immers- 
ed in  the  bustle  of  the  Assembly,  and  was 
unable  to  pay  you  a  tithe  of  the  attention 
which,  in  more  peaceful  times,  I  should 
gladly  have  bestowed  on  so  old  and  valued 
an  acquaintance.  You  had  ocular  demon- 
stration that  our  great  annual  ecclesiastical 
convention  differs  somewhat  from  the  arch- 
idiaconal  or  diocesan  meetins^s  of  your 
Church,  and  that  altogether  it  has  more  ear- 
nestess  than  your  gathering  at  Canterbury 
and  York ;  and  finally,  that  its  business  is 
not  so  rapidly  got  through  as  are  the  trans- 
actions of  your  convocation  of  bishops  and 
presbyters.  I  gave  you  credit  for  sincerity 
when  you  informed  me  that  you  knew  all 
about  our  Assembly,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  your  accepting  of 
my  invitation  to  remain  for  a  few  days,  in 
order  that  you  might  study  the  sacerdotal 
institutions  of  the  North ;  it  was  with  some- 
thing like  contempt  that  you  pooh  !  poohed! 
the  whole  affair.  But  ever  since  Dr.  John- 
son visited  us,  we  presbyterians  have  been 
accustomed  to  "  that  sort  of  thing,"  and  ac- 
cordingly I  took  your  indifference  in  good 
part,  and  in  good  time  I  enjoyed  mv  re- 
venge. You  would  hurry  off  to  the  railway, 
although  I  warned  you  that  you  would  find 
the  streets  all  but  impassable ;  but  blocked 
up  by  whom  ?  A  vulgar,  covenanting,  pe- 
destrian rabble, — what  were  they  to  you? 
A  vigorous  cabman  would  speedily  dash 
through  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you 
would  be  free  from  the  din  of  the  mob. 
Well,  out  you  went,  bag  and  baggage ;  and 


you  found  the  streets  lined  with  infantry  and 
artillerymen,  while  dragoons  pranced  to  and 
fro  with  nodding  plumes  and  gliitering  sa- 
bres; bells  were  ringing  and  people  shout- 
ing; the  uproariousness  of  youthful  merri- 
ment mixed  with  the  more  subdued  joy  of 
adult  life ;  the  streets  swarmed,  and  window, 
balcony,  and  bartizan  teemed  with  specta- 
tors; the  gorgeous  equipage  of  his  Grace 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  glided  past; 
provost,  baillies,  and  town- councillors  follow- 
ed, in  all  the  bravery  of  chains  and  scarlet 
cloaks ;  and  you  stood  amazed.  You  wished 
some  explanation  of  all  this,  but  there  was 
no  time  for  it,  my  good  friend ;  you  were 
going  to  the  railway,  and  I  had  to  fall  into 
the  procession — for,  be  it  known  to  you,  that 
an  erring  presbyterian  brother  had  entrusted 
his  case  to  me,  and  dreading  the  wrath  of 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  be  clung  to  me 
with  the  tenacity  of  an  oyster.  But  what  I 
could  not  accomplish  orally,  I  now  proceed 
to  do  in  writing, — my  object  being,  not  to 
give  a  history  of  the  Kirk,  but  to  note  down 
a  few  of  those  points  in  which  you,  as  an 
Englishman,  and  more  especially  an  English 
clergyman,  may  be  presumed  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly interested.  Some  of  these  points 
will  perhaps  be  new  to  you,  for  it  is  a  ten- 
dency of  our  nature  to  be  attracted  by  dis- 
tant phenomena,  and  to  neglect  that  which 
lies  at  our  very  door ;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  you  know  more  about  the  rites  of  the 
Greek  Church,  or  the  vagaries  of  Joe  Smith, 
than  you  do  about  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
At  the  outset  I  must  remind  you  that  I 
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am  no  presbyterian  bigot,  no  hater  or  con- 
temner of  the  Church  of  England,  and  thai  I 
do  not»  at  the  present  moment,  take  up  tne 
pen  with  anj  intention  of  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  the  two  churches,  or  of  sug- 
gesting that  you  should  borrow  any  hints 
&om  our  uncanonical  platform.  I  venerate 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and 
its  literary  and  theological  champions ;  and 
as  to  its  worship,  I  plead  guilty  to  an  occult 
regard  for  its  liturgical  service,  its  pealing 
organs,  and  vaulted  roofs.  I  cannot,  there- 
fore, with  these  likings,  be  supposed  to  cher- 
bh  any  ill-will  to  episcopacy ;  but  if  you  ask 
me  why  I  do  not  renounce  Geneva  and  adopt 
England,  why  I  cling  to  the  cloak  while  the 
better  cloth  of  the  surplice  may  be  laid  hold 
of — I  answer,  that  I  was  bom  a  presby terian, 
that  it  is  the  established  religion  of  the  conn- 
try,  that  it  suits  the  climate,  and  that  I  be- 
lieve all  the  needful  blessing  of  the  Christian 
dispensation  may  be  obtamed  through  the 
medium  of  its  humble  ritual.  Having  thus 
cleared  my  conscience,  I  shall  now  go  on 
with  my  explanatioiis  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  Kirk,  and  of  its  subordinate  judicato- 
ries. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  Scotland  is 
divided  into  some  nine  hundred  parishes, 
each  of  which  has  at  least  one  minister. 
Mass  John  is  assisted  in  his  parochial  duties 
by  some  dozen  or  half-dozen  lay  assistants, 
who  are  called  elders ;  and  these,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  minister,  are  convened  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  under  the  desic^nation 
of  the  Kirk  Sessitm,  All  parociiial  offenders, 
and  all  ecclesiastical  business  lyin^  within  the 
limits  of  the  parish,  are  dbposed  of  by  this 
tribunal ;  but  there  lies  an  appeal  from  its 
decisions  to  the  Fresbyiery — which  latter 
court  consists  of  a  minister  and  elder  from 
each  parish  situated  within  a  given  district. 
There  are  seventy-nme  presbyteries,  and  the 
number  of  members  in  each  may  average 
about  twelve.  The  presbyteries  not  only  re- 
view the  decisions  of  kirk  sessions,  but  they 
examine  and  license  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try, take  cognizance  of  schoolmasters,  and  of 
ecclesiastical  fabrics,  in  which  last  two  mat- 
ters their  decisions  are  final ;  but  in  all  other 
procedure,  including  the  important  and  vexed 
act  of  admitting  presentees  to  charges,  they 
are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Synod, 
which,  in  its  turn,  consists  of  a  congeries  of 
presbyteries.  Of  synods  the  number  is  six- 
teen, and  their  strength  varies  from  three  to 
eight  presbyteries.  The  synod,  again,  in  its 
routine,  is  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Gene- 
ral Auembly,  which  is  a  representative  body, 


embracing  the  whole  potentiality  of  the  Kirk, 
and  so  long  as  it  keeps  to  topics  strictly 
within  the  sphere  of  its  functions,  the  de- 
cision of  the  '  Venerable  Court/  as  it  is  called, 
is  final  and  complete.  The  kirk  sessions 
meet  as  often  as  occasion  requires,  the.  pres- 
byteries generally  meet  monthly,  the  synod 
half-yearly,  and  the  Assembly  annually  ;  but 
as  presby terians  always  sleep  with  their  ears 
in  their  necks,  and  are  ever  on  the  outlook 
for  danger  (very  possibly  from  their  remi- 
niscences of  Drumclog  and  other  similar 
experiences),  they  never  think  of  waiting  a 
year,  half  a  year,  or  even  a  month,  in  order 
that  they  may  prepare  for  any  impending 
calamity.  The  moderator  of  the  presbytery, 
synod,  or  assembly's  commission  may  call  any 
of  these  bodies  together  on  a  day's  notice, 
and  thus  we  have  a  speedy  safety-valve  for 
our  ecclesiastical  distempers — the  brethren 
pass  strong  resolutions  regarding  the  impend* 
ing  catastrophe,  and  then  retire  in  peace  to 
their  respective  places  of  abode  ;  and  so  that 
hot-blood  which  you  bottle  up,  passes  away 
from  us  by  an  effervescent  process,  which  is 
of  great  sanatory  value. 

The  Assembly,  I  have  said,  is  a  represen- 
tative body,  and  differs  from  inferior  courts, 
which  are  merely  collective;  it  consists  of 
lay  and  clerical  delegates  from  each  pres- 
bytery, according  to  its  size,  find  of 
delegates  from  the  royal  burghs  and  uni- 
versities situated  within  the  bounds.  These, 
together,  constitute  a  body  of  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred,  the  ec- 
clesiastical portion  of  members  decidedly 
preponderating.  It  is  not  compulsory  on 
burghs  to  return  representatives,  and  where 
dissent  happens  to  leaven  any  town-council 
they  decline  sending  a  delegate.  In  former 
times  almost  every  nobleman,  judge,  lawyer, 
landed  proprietor,  or  professional  person  of 
note  sat  as  lay  elders  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. For  lawyers  it  was,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  an  excellent  arena  for  forensic 
display  ;  and,  even  after  the  honors  of  the 
bench  had  descended  on  lucky  advocates, 
they  still  loved  to  linger  on  the  Boor  of  the 
Assembly,  and  to  carry,  by  force  of  argu- 
ment, that  weight  amongst  its  members, 
which,  in  their  own  courts,  they  could  en- 
force by  mere  position.  The  qualification 
for  the  office  of  elder  was  very  slight  in  the 
olden  time :  candidates  had  to  be  ordained  as 
members  of  the  kirk  session  of  any  parish 
whose  minister  or  ruling  elder  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  them,  and  then  they  were  quali- 
fiied  to  be  the  representative  of  any  presby- 
tery, burgh,  or  college  which  took  pity  on 
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them,  for  although,  correctly  speaking,  elders 
should  have  some  local  connectioD  with  the 
places  which  they  represent,  yet,  as  it  was 
not  convenient,  on  the  score  of  expedience  or 
convenience,  that  Orcadians  from  Kirkwall, 
or  Celts  from  Glengarry,  should  come  South 
to  attend  the  Assembly,  the  Kirk  winked  at 
non- residence,  and  allowed  geography  to  be 
no  bar  to  election.  The  result  of  this  was 
and  is,  that  Edinburgh  lawyers,  writers,  and 
other  professional  men,  form  more  than  one 
half  of  the  laic  wisdom  of  the  '  Venerable.' 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  member  of  Assembly, 
and  qualified  for  office  by  being  ordained  an 
elder  of  the  neighboring  parish  of  Dudding- 
stone — ^you  will  not  find  this  fact  stated  in 
Lockhart's  Lift,  but  you  may  nevertheless 
rely  on  its  authenticity.  Sir  Walter  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Kirk,  for  although  a  consti- 
tuent member  of  two  of  its  extreme  judicata* 
ries,  he  was  a  stanch  adherent  of  your  church, 
Merivale  ;  but  the  kirk  having  a  regard  to  its 
national  character,  tolerated  other  kinds  of 
Christians  within  the  pale  of  her  courts — a 
practice  which  may  now  be  said  to  have 
thoroughly  ceased,  as  some  years  ago  the 
reforming  party  enacted  that  no  person 
should  sit  as  a  lay  elder  of  Assembly  who 
was  not  a  hona,  fide  acting  elder  in  some  given 
parish.  This  ukase  struck  at  prelatic  elders 
like  the  author  of  Waverley,  and  forthwith 
they  retreated  to  the  nearest  episcopal  cha- 
pel, and  were  no  more  heard  of;  but  still 
you  will  say  that  nobles,  judges,  and  crown- 
officers  remained  who '  prayed  without  book ;' 
true,  but  then  in  the  interim  the  Assembly 
and  the  Court  of  Session  came  into  collision, 
and  judges  and  law  officers  felt  it  awkward 
to  have  to  discuss  the  self-same  questions  in 
-  the  Court  and  in  the  Assembly,  to  roll  Phil- 
ippics against  a  minister  on  the  opposition 
benches  one  day,  and  the  next  to  grant  an 
interdict  against  him  ;  to  debate  with  a  bro- 
ther on  Monday,  and  then  rebuke  him  at  the 
bar  on  Tuesday  ;  these  were  anomalies,  and 
so  judges  and  law  officers  have  long  ceased 
to  adorn  the  Assembly  ;  and  even  lawyers  in 
active  practice,  contrary  to  the  example  of 
their  fathers,  have  also  given  up  attendance 
at  its  sederunts. 

Having  thus  imperfectly  described  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Assembly,  I  shall  now  glance 
at  those  royal  and  civic  antecedents,  which 
aeemed  to  astonish  my  dear  friend  Merivale 
so  much.  Somewhere  about  the  1st  of  May 
the  following  notice  appears  in  the  Gazette, 

*'  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  appoint 
Reginald  Lord  Tobermory,  of  Tobermory  and 
<ilen  Sky,  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner 


to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland." 

The  Tories  of  course  appoint  a  Tory  com- 
missioner, and  the  Whigs  a  Whig  plenipoten- 
tiary ;  but  the  church  and  people  of  Scot- 
land care  little  about  the  politics  of  the  com- 
missioner, provided  that  he  is  largely  embued 
with  the  apostolic  virtue  of  "  being  given  to 
hospitality."  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer slips  two  thousand  pounds  into  the 
hands  of  the  commissioner,  who  forthwith 
courageously  sets  his  face  towards  his  native 
north.  Arrived  there,  he  selects  a  purse- 
bearer  and  chaplain,  and  devolves  on  the 
former  functionary  the  getting  up  of  the 
commissariat  department,  and  something 
more.  Contracts  are  entered  into  for  dinners 
and  wines  on  a  large  scale,  although  not 
always  with  sufficient  distinctness,  as  the  re- 
cords of  the  Court  of  Session  can  testify ;  es- 
timates are  also  taken  for  chariots  and  horses, 
beef-eaters,  javelin-men,  pages,  and  the  other 
et  ceteras  that  go  to  make  up  a  lord  mayor's 
show  on  a  limited  scale.  Then  the  military 
are  summoned  forth  from  their  slumbers — for 
in  Scotland  the  office  of  the  sword  is  a  sine- 
cure— the  half  regiment  of  infantry  in  the 
Castle  are  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness,  the  quarter  legion  of  cavalry  at 
Piershill  are  commanded  to  groom  their 
horses,  and  the  handful  of  artillery  at  Leith 
Fort  start  up  with  alacrity  to  sponge  their 
solitary  gun.  The  pensioners  smell  the  bat- 
tle of  preparation  afar  off,  but  as  each  mem- 
ber of  that  valiant  corps  receives  a  shilling 
for  each  day  that  they  are  on  the  field,  their 
services,  from  motives  of  economy,  are  diso 
pensed  with.  At  the  old  palace  of  Holyrood 
the  same  warning  voice  of  preparation  sounds 
with  equal  loudness.  Soap,  soda,  and  the 
dusting-brush  are  in  active  requisition ;  the 
grim  old  portraits  of  Scotland's  hundred 
kings  are  bereft  of  spiders'  webs  and  char- 
coal deposits,  and  where  lustration  does  its 
best  and  still  reveals  hideous  deformity,  8 
few  yards  of  scarlet  cloth,  a  hammer,  and  a 
packet  of  brass  nails  so  conceal  ungainliness, 
that  in  a  trice  the  upholstery  of  Holyrood  is 
equal  to  that  of  any  modem  circus. 

The  Assembly  uniformly  meets  on  the 
fourth  Thursday  of  May — a  most  inconvenient 
time,  seeing  that  it  is  the  season  when  the 
Modern  Athenians  flit — that  is,  migrate  from 
one  tenement  to  another,  an  amusement  for 
which  they  have  ever  been  famous,  conceiving 
likes  and  dislikes  towards  their  earthly  dwell- 
ing-places which  have  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason  to  justify  them.  But  this  by  the  way. 
On  the  Wednesday  proceeding  this  Assembly, 
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the  Comminioner'fl  Carniyal  may  properly 
be  said  to  commence — ^for  then  the  authon- 
ties,  by  a  legal  fiction,  are  supposed  to  be 
aware  for  the  first  time  that  his  Grace  has 
come  to  town,  although  the  public  prints 
may  have  told  them  that  he  has  been  taking 
his  ease  in  his  hotel  for  some  eight  days  be- 
fore. The  provost,  baillies,  and  their  satellites 
march  down  to  the  palace,  and  humbly  pre- 
sent the  silver  keys  of  the  city,  which  his 
Grace  touches  and  courteously  returns.  Of 
course  the  keys  are  symbolical,  as  Edinburgh 
has  had  neither  walls  nor  gates  for  many 
years— experience  having  satisfied  the  citi- 
sens  that  their  lives  and  prop^tiesare  better 
guarded  by  the  police  and  Chubb  and  Sons 
than  they  were  m  days  gone  by,  when  ram- 
Darts  and  sentries  prevailed.  The  key  farce 
beinpr  over,  the  buigomasters  and  some  other 
leadmg  officials  dine  with  the  Commissioner, 
and  generally  pass  the  evening  very  harmo- 
niously together. 

Next  day  (Thursday)  furnishes  the  grand 
display,  and  consists  of  a  levee,  a  sermon,  the 
Assembly  opening,  and  concludes  with  a 
dinner  at  the  palace.  At  the  levee,  as  each 
name  is  pronounced,  the  purse-bearer,  who 
has  an  eye  to  the  becommg,  selects  about 
three  hundred  out  of  the  thousand  presented, 
and  invites  them  to  dinner ;  while  an  officer 
in  waiting,  who  keeps  a  single  eye  towards 
the  purse-bearer,  steps  forward  and  presents 
a  dinner  ticket  to  every  one  on  whom  the 
light  of  the  purser's  smile  has  descended. 
The  uninvited  laymen  of  the  first  day  are 
favored  with  invitations  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions, and  the  balance  of  the  clergy  receive 
their  cake  and  pudding  in  the  routine  of 
their  synods.  Mr.  Burnet,  who  has  long 
been  purse-bearer,  has  always  been  gracious 
to  me,  and  I  now  receive  his  invitations  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  and  I  am  certain,  Merivale, 
that  had  you  been  with  me,  Mr.  B.  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  given  you  a  first-day  in- 
vitation. Your  manly  figure,  well-fitting 
clothes,  graceful  deportment,  dec,  would  have 
contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  ungainly 
shuffle,  the  awkward  habiliments,  the  matted 
hair,  the  big  shoes,  and  other  inelegancies 
of  some  of  our  North  British  theologians, 
that  there  would  have  been  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  your  having  found  favor  at  our 
mimic  court.  I  do  not  blame  our  presbyters 
for  the  deficiency  of  polish  which  they  occa- 
sionally exhibit,  for  how  can  the  case  be 
otherwise  ?  Look  you,  Merivale ;  the  Scotch 
clergy  rejoice  in  annual  incomes  of  288/.  per 
annum,  plus  elebes  worth  20/.  each,  and  this 
pittance  is  likely  to  be  further  reduced  by 


the  abolition  of  the  corn-laws.  The  great 
proportion  of  them  are  married,  and  few  of 
their  wives  are  troubled  with  the  curse  of 
barrenness;  they  are  exposed  to  hordes  of 
visitors ;  they  are  not  niggardly  in  entertain- 
ing therop  as  Dr.  Johnson,  Capt.  Grose,  Lord 
Teignmouth,  Billings  the  architect,  and  every 
other  tourist  who  has  published  his  travels, 
abundantly  testify ;  and  how  with  the  slender 
means  at  their  command  they  are  able  to 
maintain  the  respectable  appearance  that 
undoubtedly  they  do  maintain,  is  to  me  a 
mystery  as  profound  as  the  Asian  marvel, 
about  which  we  hear  so  much  in  these  de- 
generate times. 

The  levee  over,  the  Commissioner  and  his 
suite  proceed  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Giles,  where  the 
moderator,  or  president,  of  the  preceding 
Assembly  preaches  before  his  Grace.  After 
divine  service,  the  cavalcade  again  is  set  in 
motion  and  proceeds  to  the  Assembly-hall, 
where  the  Commissioner  presents  his  creden- 
tials, and  is  then  accepted  by  the  moderator 
as  the  recognized  representative  of  the  Sov- 
ereign. His  Grace  then  addresses  some 
patronizing  sentences  to  the  church,  and 
winds  up  by  intimating  her  Majesty's  usual 
munificent  donation  of  two  thousand  pounds 
for  home  missions,  (not  the  same  two  thou- 
sand which  Mr.  D 'Israeli  gives  to  bis  Grace, 
that  being  specially  intended  for  his  Grace's 
culinary  and  equestrian  disbursements,)  which 
complimentary  remarks  and  monies  are  loy- 
ally and  suitably  acknowledged.  A  new 
moderator  is  then  chosen,  the  roll  is  called, 
the  committee  on  bills  and  overtures  is  ap- 
pointed, its  province  being  to  determine  what 
subjects,  and  in  what  order,  shall  be  brought 
before  the  house ;  and  this,  with  some  foimal 
matters,  concludes  the  business  of  the  day 
until  the  important  hour  for  dinner  arrives. 

I  rather  like  the  Assembly  dinners ;  they 
are  quiet  and  orderly,  compared  with  our 
usual  Edinburgh  festivals,  and  above  all, 
there  are  no  set  orations  at  them.  The  plague 
of  your  Scotchman  at  dinner  is,  that  instead 
of  modestly  conversing  with  his  neighbors, 
he  must  needs  rise  and  make  speeches,  be- 
spattering with  fulsome  eulogy  all  that  hap- 
pen to  sit  around  him,  in  the  hope,  and 
mdeed  certainty,  that  at  a  later  period  in  the 
evening,  when  the  company  have  more  wine 
and  less  wit,  his  own  contemptible  health 
will  be  proposed  with  similar  accompani- 
ments. The  etiquette  of  the  palace  prohibits 
all  this:  the  toast-master  announces  the 
toast,  and  the  guests  pledge  it  without  being 
burdened  with  rhetorical  commentaries.    Of 
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eouree,  ia  the  absence  of  speechtfymg,  you 
muat  see  to  select  proper  companions,  other- 
wise so  far  as  edifying  interchange  of  thought 
is  concerned,  one  might  as  well  be  in  Tim- 
buctoo.  I  have  had  for  a  companion  on  one 
side,  a  young  cavalry  officer,  with  a  greasy 
moustache,  who  spoke  about  nothing  but 
cigars  and  the  excellent  nymphs  who  vended 
that  highly-taxed  commodity ;  and  on  the 
other,  a  hard-favored  person,  who  talked  of 
nought  but  the  fiars  (Anglic^,  the  price  of 
corn,  by  which  clerical  incomes  are  regulated) 
and  quarrels  with  his  schoolmaster;  but 
these  were  exceptional  cases,  and  generally 
you  will  find  yourself  brought  into  contact 
with  pleasant  and  well-bred  gentlemen. 

The  clergy  from  the  highlands  and  islands 
are  evidently  puxzled  at  the  esculents.  '*  Is 
that  green  peas  that  I  see  before  me  ?"  quoth 
the  Rev.  Duncan  Mac  Feeble.  <<  When  I 
left  the  braes  o'  Balquhidder  they  were  just 
beginning  to  bloom  on  southern  exposures." 
"  I  declare,"  shouts  Dr.  Ronald  Macdonald, 
from  Muck,  ''there's  strawberries.  Here 
waiter,  tak  back  this  partan  claw!"  The 
commissioner's  entertainments  raise  the  price 
of  fish  along  the  whole  basin  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  and  greengrocers  throughout  the  three 
Lothians  vie  with  each  other  in  furnishing 
early  novelties  for  his  guests.  Once  on  a 
time  I  was  in  the  hotel  at  Musselburgh,  and 
had  for  companions  two  trading  parties, 
whose  appearance,  being  busy  with  my  own 
afifmrs,  I  did  not  particularly  note,  till  one  of 
them  having  left  the  room,  I  was  asked  by 
the  remaining  homo  if  I  knew  the  person 
who  had  just  quitted  us  ?  On  my  replying 
in  the  negative,  I  was  gravely  told  that '  that 
was  the  greatest  man  in  Scotland,  sir:  that's 
the  gentleman,  sir,  that  buys  the  vegetables 
for  the  commissioner's  dinners,  sir !'  As  my 
informant  was  Celtic,  and  as  I  have  ever 
found  that  race  intolerant  on  the  score  of 
dignity,  I  did  not  laugh  outright  at  the  time, 
but  have  often  done  so  since. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  assembly.  It 
is  a  curious  gathering.  Two  students  may 
have  met  in  early  days  at  the  college  of  St 
Andrew's;  one  has  been  projected  to  a 
charge  at  Cape  Wrath,  and  the  other  feeds 
his  flock  in  the  sunny  vale  of  Yarrow.  The 
one  quailing  at  the  bowlings  of  the  Atlantic 
hurricane,  and  the  second  calmly  gaaing  on 
mirrored  pictures  of  field  and  sky  in  the  silver 
bosom  of  St.  Mary's  Loch.  They  have  not 
seen  each  other  for  years  upon  years,  but 
they  meet  at  last  at  an  Assembly,  and  who 
will  say  that  they  should  not  signalize  the 
meeting  by  a  steak  dinner  in  the  Flesh-market 


Close?  And  then,  look  how  the  Assembly 
levels  your  provincial  lion — the  man  who  is 
a  bashaw  in  his  session,  a  Boanerges  in  his 
presbytery,  becomes  more  subdued  in  the 
synod,  and  in  the  Assembly  he  finds  himself 
a  very  small  man  indeed  ;  the  concentrated 
wbdom  of  the  church  annihilates  him,  and  be 
goes  home  to  his  mountun  retirement  a  wiser 
and  better  man.  Then  the  country  ministers 
see  lay  friends,  and  sons,  daughters,  man* 
servants  and  maid-servants  in  the  metropolis, 
and  they  revive  old  associations,  and  stir  up 
the  domestic  afifections.  True,  every  five 
years  show  more  furrows  and  grayer  hairs  on 
every  brow,  but  the  country  minister  finds 
himself  also  growing  feebler,  and«  has  long 
since  begun  to  note  that  all  things  herald 
the  approach  of  that  messenger  which  calls 
him  to  another  home.  A  truce,  however,  to 
sentiment. 

The  functions  of  the  Assembly  are  legisla- 
tive as  well  as  judicial.  All  the  laws  of  the 
church  are  discussed  and  passed  by  this 
court,  but  from  its  republican  character,  and 
the  possibility  of  its  being  led  away  by  pas- 
sion or  prejudice,  a  safeguard  exists  in  what 
is  called  the  Barrier  Act,  a  statute  which 
enacts  that  before  any  act  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly shall  become  binding  as  a  law  in  the 
church,  it  must  be  sent  down  to  the  different 
presbyteries  throughout  the  country,  and  re^ 
ceive  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  their  num* 
ber  ;  and  as  the  process  of  homologation,  or 
rejection,  cannot  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
a  year,  there  is  a  sufficent  check  interposed 
against  crude  legislation  in  the  heated  atmos- 
phere of  the  court  of  last  resort,  a  further 
and  additional  precaution  consisting  in  the 
circumstance  that  even  before  any  new  enact- 
ment is  brought  up  to  the  Assembly,  the 
subject  has,  in  all  likelihood,  been  thoroughly 
ventilated  in  the  inferior  courts. 

But  whilst  the  le^slative  regulations  may 
be  passable,  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  judicial  procedure  in  our  presbyterian 
system.  You  see  I  am  frank,  Merivale,  and 
I  therefore  tell  you  candidly  that  were  I  an 
ecclesiastical  delinquent,  I  had  rather  be  tried 
by  one  of  your  bishops  than  by  our  Assembly. 
James  I.  was  wont  to  talk  of  the  five  hun- 
dred kings  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
we  may,  with  equal  propriety,  shru^  our 
shoulders  at  our  three  hundred  judges  m  the 
General  Assembly.  Clerical  discipline  with 
us  originates  in  the  radical  court,  and  it  were 
well  if  it  did  no  more  than  originate  with  the 
presbytery;  but  unfortunately  the  presby- 
tery are  accusers,  judge,  and  jury ;  they  draw 
the  libel,  collect  evidence,  examine  witnesses, 
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deliberate  as  to  guilt,  and  but  for  the  wise 
iastitution  of  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  up- 
per courts,  they  would  at  once  pass  sentence 
of  extreme  condemnation.  But  even  the  power 
of  appeal  does  not  entirely  mend  the  matter. 
The  Assembly  does  not  re-examine  witnesses 
— it  simply  adjudicates  on  the  evidence 
which  has  been  collected  by  the  presbytery ; 
and  as  the  clerical  mind  seems  wofuUy  defi- 
cient in  its  perceptions  of  the  law  of  evidence, 
irregnlarittes  are  tolerated  in  the  Assembly 
which  would  be  scouted  in  the  humblest  civil 
tribunal  in  the  land.  Then  the  Kirk  has  of 
late  adopted  purist  notions  about  clerical 
propriety,  which,  if  persevered  in,  will  go 
far  to  abridge  the  just  and  lawful  liberty  of 
the  cloth.  Some  seven  presbyters  were  last 
year  cut  off  from  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
and,  doubtless,  they  had  committed  offences 
justly  punishable  with  the  highest  ecclesias- 
tical sentence ;  but  both  in  the  previous  and 
in  the  late  Assembly,  principles  were  laid 
down  and  practices  followed  which,  in  cases 
of  prejudice  and  bad  feeling,  might  involve 
many  a  worthy,  but  mayhap  thoughtless, 
brother  in  serious  consequences.  You,  Meri- 
vale,  would  account  it  no  sin  to  take  an  extra 
glass  of  wine  when  an  old  friend  like  myself 
visits  you;  but  really,  as  matters  presently 
appear  to  be  tending,  it  will  speedily  be  a 
case  for  the  presbytery  if  any  Scotch  pastor 
should  be  known  to  mix  up  more  than  one 
tumbler  of  that  hot  generous  liquid,  which 
alone  seems  capable  of  thawing  a  Caledonian 
soul. 

This  abuse  should  be  remedied,  and  three 
grave  and  learned  seignors  of  the  Assembly 
ought  and  should  be  invested  with  judicial 
functions,  if  the  Kirk  is  to  be  saved  the 
odium  of  impending  Lynch  law  and  mob 
convictions.  Why  such  a  palpable  reform 
should  not  long  ago  have  been  adopted,  is  to 
be  accounted  for  only  on  the  fact  that 
"  church  work  is  slow,"  and  that  although 
Sir  Roger  De  Coverley  applied  this  remark  to 
your  Anglican  Church,  it  is  equally  appro- 
priate to  our  northern  Sion. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
utility  to  young  men  of  my  profession  of 
pleading  before  the  Assembly,  or  of  taking 
part  in  its  debates.  I  have  given  heed  to 
the  observations  of  the  biographer  of  Fran- 
cis Jeffrey  on  this  head,  and  have  conversed 
with  the  wise  regarding  it,  and  I  have  arriv- 
ed at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  for  our  advan- 
tage to  be  there.  I  speak  this  theoretically, 
never  having  had  the  honor  to  be  feeM  by 
any  sinning  presbyter,  or  sin-avenging  con- 
gregaUon,  to  plead  respectively  for  them  in 


the  venerable  cpurt.  The  brother  that  I  re- 
ferred to  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter  only 
asked  my  advice,  and  having  got  notice  that 
the  intended  prosecution  was  to  be  dropped, 
I  saw  no  more  of  him.  I  wish  that  his  pa- 
tron had  been  less  lenient,  in  order  that  I 
might  have  had  the  honor  and  glory  of  get- 
ting him  off.  But  although  thus  briefless  in 
the  way  of  pleading,  I  might  still  take  apart 
in  the  debates,  and  especially  might  I  point 
out  flaws  in  the  addresses  of  my  brethren  of 
the  long  robe.  I  might  do  all  this,  but  un- 
fortunately, being  a  bachelor  and  given  to 
mirth,  the  ministers  do  not  think  me  grave 
enough  for  an  elder,  and  so  I  have  never  pos- 
sessed the  indispensable  preliminary  qualifi- 
cation. Had  I  lived  earlier  in  the  century,  I 
should  have  found  no  difficulty  in  admission, 
but  the  age  is  grown  picked,  and  I  must  bide 
my  time.  You  know  better  about  me,  Meri- 
vale,  than  my  own  countrymen  do,  and  I  am 
confident  that  had  I  lived  in  your  parish  I 
should  by  this  time  have  received  a  unani- 
mous call  to  become  a  church-warden. 

Every  man  is  the  better  for  occasionally 
getting  rid  of  the  '  shop,'  by  which  I  mean 
that  it  is  for  his  advantage  that  he  should 
enlarge  his  sphere  of  observation  and  thought 
by  every  available  means  within  his  reach. 
To  plead  before  judges  is  well  enough  in  its 
way,  but  as  the  grave  fathers  of  the  law  sel- 
dom give  way  to  emotions,  one  might  as  well 
address  the  sculptured  heads  over  a  Norman 
gateway,  so  far  as  immediate  impression  is 
concerned,  whereas  in  the  Assembly  there 
is  a  large  surface  of  human  sympathy  to  be 
acted  on,  which  if  operated  on  by  one  cun- 
ning in  his  art  cannot  fail  to  yield  respon- 
sively  to  your  aggressions.  There  is,  fair  in 
front  of  you,  the  Commissioner  sitting  on  his 
throne,  and  clad  in  military  costume,  with  a 
tapestried  canopy  over  his  head,  while  pages, 
magistrates,  and  beautiful  women  hem  him  in 
on  all  sides.  In  advance  of  the  vicegerent, 
but|on  a  lower  seat,  is  the  moderator,  to  whom 
all  your  observations  must  be  addressed.  On 
his  right  hand  are  the  benches  of  the  moder- 
ate or  Tory  party,  and  on  his  left  those  of 
the  evangelical  or  Whig  party;  while  the 
outer  circles  and  galleries  are  crowded  with 
spectators  of  all  ranks,  condition  and  sex. 
To  carry  an  audience  of  this  kind  is  a  triumph 
of  forensic  oratory ;  the  occasion  for  such 
displays  recurs  often  enough  to  stimulate  ac- 
tivity and  adroitness  in  popular  harangue, 
but  not  so  frequently  as  to  induce  a  laxity  in 
that  directness  and  precision  which  the  advo- 
cate may  not  dispense  with. 

The  clergy  themselves  are  good  debaters. 
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bat  they  lack  the  courtesy  towards  each 
other  which  characterises  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Before  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  church,  about  nine  years  ago,  the 
gladiatorial  displays  in  the  Assembly  were 
etter  worth  listening  to  than  they  are  now. 
The  leaders  of  the  two  opposing  parties  who 
then  came  into  collision  having  separated 
from  each  other,  comparative  peace  reigns  in 
the  assemblies  of  the  established  and  free 
churches,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
Time,  that  great  restorer  of  all,  has  insinuated 
fresh  elements  of  disturbance  into  both.  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  is  by  uni- 
versal consent  allowed  to  have  been  the 
greatest  clerical  debater  that  ever  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  Assembly.  Chalmers  was  no 
debater;  his  opening  speeches  told  with 
great  force,  but  they  were  always  written, 
and  he  rarely  attempted  reply.  The  comba- 
tants in  latter  times  were  Cook  and  Robert- 
son,* on  the  moderate,  and  Candlish  and  Cun- 
ningham, on  the  evangelical  side;  and 
field  nights  with  them  were  treats  in  their 
way. 

Except  addressing  a  few  sentences  at  the 
opening,  and  sanctioning  the  dissolution  of 
the  Assembly  (it  sits  for  eleven  days),  the 
Commissioner  takes  no  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court.  He  is  respectfully  re- 
ceived on  entering,  but  his  withdrawal  from 
the  hall  excites  no  attention,  and  does  not 
even  suspend  the  speech  of  the  member  who 
at  the  time  happens  to  be  addressing  the 
house.  During  the  ten  stormy  years,  which 
resulted  in  the  partial  dismemberment  of  the 
church,  he  never  once  opened  his  mouth, 
except  when  appealed  to  on  one  uproarious 
occasion,  and  then,  very  likely  by  advice  of 
the  law  officers,  he  made  a  reply  so  general 
as  to  have  no  practical  bearing  on  the  matter 
in  band.  The  demeanor  of  the  crown,  as 
now  represented  by  the  Commissioner,  is 
very  different  in  this  respect  from  what  it 
was  in  former  days.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
had  many  sharp  debates  with  John  Knox ; 
James  I.  was  perpetually  sparring  with  the 
Assembly ;  Charles  I.  held  a  written  corres- 
pondence with  Alexander  Henderson,  one  of 
the  moderators,  on  the  subject  of  church 
government ;  Cromwell,  after  the  battle  *  of 
Dunbar,  dissolved  an  Ajssembly,  and  locked 
the  doors  of  the  church  to  prevent  any  re- 
sumption of  their  proceedings  ;  Charles  II. 
subscribed  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
when  he  was  a  wanderer,  and  then  attempt- 
ed to  thrust  episcopacy  on  the  Assembly  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  James  II.  let  loose 
Graham  of  Claverhouse  on  the  presbyte- 
rians ;  but,  after  his  short  reign,  William  of 


Orange  decided  that  presbytery  should  be 
the  established  religion  of  the  country ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  discussions  about 
the  re-institution  of  lay  patronage  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Crown  and  the 
Kirk  have  not  come  Into  contact.  The  law 
courts  are  ever  ready  to  resent  any  encroach- 
ment on  civil  rights  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  on  them  devolved  the  whole  bur- 
den of  keeping  the  spiritual  element  in  check 
during  the  recent  controversies.  The  move- 
ment party  in  the  Kirk  did  not  acquiesce  in 
this  arrangement,  because  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  and 
church  courts  was  co-ordinate,  and  that  the 
crown  or  legislature  should  have  dealt  with 
them,  and  not  the  Court  of  Session  or  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  the  crown  and  the  le* 
gislature  declined  taking  that  view  of  the 
matter,  and  the  dissentients  had  to  leave  the 
established  church,  and  to  form  themselves 
into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  body.  The 
nature  of  this  new  community,  and  of  its  as- 
sembly, should  fall  to  be  discussed  here,  but 
as  Frawr  is  conservative  of  its  space,  I  must 
reserve  this  for  another  opportunity,  when  I 
shall  probably  take  up  the  subject  of  Scotch 
dissent,  and  point  out  the  lamentable  effects 
on  our  social  system  of  our  petty  and 
irritating  religious  differences.  The  Assem- 
bly's decisions,  as  I  have  already  hinted* 
when  confined  to  points  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Kirk,  is  final  and  absolute — ^and 
what  would  some  of  your  bishops  not  give 
for  similar  freedom  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land? 

It  sometimes  has  happened  that  an  eccle- 
siastical delinquent  has  been  tried  both  by 
civil  and  spiritual  tribunals,  in  which  case  the 
Assemblv  completely  ignores  the  proceedings 
instituted  by  '  Caesar,  and  hears,  judges, 
and  condemns  by  its  own  rules.  The  effect 
of  this  has  been  that  an  offender  has  been  con- 
demned by  civil  law  and  absolved  by  ecclesi- 
astical, and  vice  versa.  Say  that  an  irregula- 
rity has  been  committed — for  this  the  Assem- 
bly may  depose,  although  the  evidence  may  be 
technically  defective ;  while  any  one  privately 
circulating  reports  of  the  charge  might  in  a 
civil  action  be  mulcted  in  damages  in  respect 
that  there  is  no  legal  proof  that  the  misde- 
meanor has  been  committed. 

I  have  now,  my  dear  Merivale,  fulfilled  my 
promise  to  enlighten  you  regarding  the  As- 
sembly, and  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to 
induce  you  to  pay  it  a  passing  visit,  should 
you  gladden  my  house  with  your  presence 
in  May,  1863. 

I  ever  am  your  attached  friend, 

£.  Frrz-PuBTDBLu 
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The  appearance  of  Woman  in  tbe  field  of 
literature  is  a  significant  fact.  It  is  the  cor- 
relate of  her  position  in  society.  To  some 
men  the  fact  is  doubtless  as  distasteful  as 
tbe  social  freedom  of  women  in  Europe  must 
be  to  an  eastern  mind :  it  must  seem  so  un- 
feminine,  so  contrary  to  the  real  destination 
of  woman  ;  and  it  must  seem  so  in  both  cases 
from  the  same  cause.  But  although  it  is 
easy  to  be  supercilious  and  sarcastic  on  Blue 
Stockings  ana  Literary  Ladies, — and  although 
one  may  admit  that  such  sarcasms  have  fre- 
quently their  extenuation  in  the  offensive 
pretensions  of  what  are  called  "  strong-mind- 
ed women/' — it  is  certain  that  the  philo- 
sophic eye  sees  in  this  fact  of  literature 
cultivated  by  women,  a  significance  not  light- 
ly to  be  passed  over.  It  touches  both  society 
and  literature.  The  man  who  would  deny  to 
woman  the  cultivation  of  her  intellect,  ought, 
for  consistency,  to  shut  her  up  in  a  harem. 
If  he  recognize  in  the  sex  any  quality  which 
transcends  the  qualities  demanded  in  a  play- 
thing or  a  handmaid — if  he  recognize  in  her 
the  existence  of  an  intellectual  life  not  essen- 
tially dissimilar  to  his  own,  he  must,  by  the 
plainest  logic,  admit  that  life  to  express  itself 
in  all  its  spontaneous  forms  of  activity.  It  is 
very  true  that  ink  on  the  thumb  is  no  orna- 
ment ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  stains 
upon  the  blouse  or  the  dissecting  sleeves  are 
ornamental;  few  incidents  of  work  are. 
What  then  ?  Moreover,  we  confess  it  is  very 
awkward  and  uncomfortable  to  hear  a  wo- 
man venture  on  Greek,  when  you  don't  know 
Greek,  or  to  quote  from  a  philosophical 
treatise  which  would  give  you  a  headache :  and 
something  of  this  feeling  doubtless  lies  at  the 
core  of  much  of  the  opposition  to  "  learned 

*  1.  (Euvre9  CompUtet  de  Oeor^e  Sand.    Paria. 

2.  Th$  NoneU  of  Miw  Auiten,  Mrt.  Oare,  Mrt, 
Mar9h,  Mtm,  TroUcp*^  Min  Jew^bery,  and  Min 
Lynn: 

8.'  JanB  Sifr$ :  an  AtUobiograpky,  By  Cnrrer 
BelL     Loodon:  Smith  and  Elder. 

4.  Maty  Barton :  a  Tale  of  Manchester  Life, 
LondoQ :  Chapman  and  HalL 


women  ;"  the  men  are  "  put  out"  by  it.  The 
enormity  seems  equivalent  to  the  domestic 
partner  of  your  joys  assuming  the  privilege 
of  a  latch-key  I  "  Where  is  our  supremacy 
to  find  a  throne  if  we  admit  women  to  share 
our  imperious  dominion — Intelligence  ?"  So 
reasons  the  intellectual  Jones.  But  one 
might  quietly  ask  him  whether  he  professed 
any  immense  delight  in  the  society  of  the 
man  who  threw  Greek  and  philosophy  at  his 
head  ?  Pedantry  is  the  ostentation  of  learn- 
ing, the  scholar's  coxcombry ;  no  one  likes 
it,  any  more  than  he  likes  other  forms  of  ob- 
trusive self-assertion.  Therefore  we  may 
say  with  Mademoiselle  de  Scud6ry:  "Je 
veux  done  bien  qu'on  puisse  dire  d'une  per- 
sonne  de  mon  sexe  qu'elle  sait  cent  choses 
dont  elle  ne  se  vante  pas,  qu'elle  a  I'esprit  fort 
dclair^,  qu'elle  connait  finement  les  beaux 
ouvrages,  qu'elle  parle  bien,  qu'elle  ecrit  juste 
et  qu'elle  sait  lo  monde ;  mais  je  ne  veux  pas 
qu'on  puisse  dire  d'elle :  c*est  une  femme  sa- 
vante :  car  ces  deux  caracteres  son  si  diff6- 
rents  qu'ils  ne  se  ressemblent  m§me  point."* 

One  may  admit  that  much  folly  is  spoken 
and  written  on  the  subject  of  '*  woman's  mis- 
sion" and  "emancipation:''  folly  pro,  and 
folly  con  ;  one  may  admit  that  literary  wo- 
men are  not  always  the  most  charming  of 
their  sex  (are  literary  men  of  theirs  ?) — but 
let  us  leave  all  such  side  questions  and  defi- 
nitely ask  ourselves.  What  does  the  litera- 
ture of  women  really  mean  ?  To  aid  us  in 
arriving  at  something  like  distinctness,  it 
will  be  well  to  settle  a  definition  of  litera- 
ture itself. 

Literature  must  be  separated  from  philos- 
ophy and  science ;  at  least  for  our  present 
purpose.  Science  is  the  expression  of  the 
forms  and  order  of  Nature ;  literature  is  the 
expression  of  the  forms  and  order  of  human 
life. 

All  poetry,  all  fiction,  all  comedy,  all 
helleB  lettres,  even  to  the  playful  caprices  of 
fancy,  are  but  the  expression  of  experiences 

••LeaimndCynii.'' 
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and  emotions  ;  and  these  expressions  are  the 
avenues  through  which  we  reach  the  sacred 
adytum  of  Humanity,  and  learn  better  to 
understand  our  fellows  and  ourselves.  In 
proportion  as  these  expressions  are  the  forms 
of  universal  truths,  of  facts  common  to  all 
nations  or  appreciable  by  all  intellects,  the 
literature  which  sets  them  forth  is  perma- 
nently good  and  true.  Hence  the  universality 
and  immortality  of  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Cer- 
vantes, Moliere.  But  in  proportion  as  these 
expressions  are  the  forms  of  individual,  pe- 
culiar truths,  such  as  fleeting  fashions  or 
idiosyncrasies,  the  literature  is  ephemeral. 
Hence  tragedy  never  grows  old,  for  it  arises 
from  elemental  experience ;  but  comedy  soon 
ages,  for  it  arises  from  peculiarities.  Never- 
theless even  idiosyncrasies  are  valuable  as 
side  glances  ;  they  are  aberrations  that  bring 
the  natural  orbit  into  more  prominent  dis- 
tinctness. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that 
literature,  being  essentially  the  expression  of 
experience  and  emotion — of  what  we  have 
seen,  felt,  and  thought — that  only  thai  lite- 
rature is  effective,  and  to  be  prized  accord- 
ingly, which  has  reality  for  Us  basis  (need- 
less to  say  that  emotion  is  as  real  as  the 
Three  per  Cents.),  and  effective  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  that  basis. 

It  was  M.  de  Bonald  we  believe  who 
gave  currency  to  the  famous  definition,  so 
constantly  accepted  as  accurate,  '*  Literature 
is  the  expression  of  society."  To  make  it 
acceptable,  however,  we  must  depart  very 
widely  from  its  direct  meaning.  The  most 
cursory  glance  at  literature  on  the  one  hand 
and  at  society  on  the  other,  will  detect  the 
glaring  discrepancy.  So  far  from  literature 
being  a  mirror  or  expression  of  society,  it  is 
under  most  aspects  palpably  at  variance 
with  society.  Idylls  flourish  on  the  eve  of 
violent  social  outbreaks  (as  we  see  in  Florian, 
Gesner,  and  George  Sand)  ;  chivalry  finds  a 
voice  as  chivalry  is  passing  from  the  world  ; 
wild  adventurous  novels  agitated  with  hair- 
breadth 'scapes  solace  a  money-making  soci- 
ety "  so  emmently  respectable ;"  love  in  a 
cottage  makes  the  heart  flutter  that  is  about 
to  sell  itself  for  a  splendid  match.  The  re- 
mark is  as  old  as  Horace — 

**  Luctantem  Icariis  flpctibus  Africum 
Mercator  metuens  otium  et  oppidi 
Laudat  rura  sui :  mox  reficit  rates 
Quassas,  indocilis  paaperiem  pati.** 

Not  only  so,  but  our  novels  and  plays,  even 
when  pretending  to  represent  real  life, 
represent  it  as  no  human  being  6ver  saw  it. 


If,  however,  instead  of  regarding  litera- 
ture as  the  expression  of  society,  we  regard 
it  as  the  expression  of  the  emotions,  the 
whims,  the  caprices,  the  enthusiasms,  the 
fluctuating  idealisms  which  move  each 
epoch,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong ;  and  inas- 
much as  women  necessarily  take  part  in 
these  things,  they  ought  to  give  them  their 
expression.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  heart 
of  the  question.  What  does  the  literature  of 
women  mean  ?  It  means  this :  while  it  is 
impossible  for  men  to  express  life  otherwise 
than  as  thev  know  it — and  they  can  only 
know  it  profoundly  according  to  their  own 
experience — the  advent  of  female  literature 
promises  woman's  view  of  life,  woman's  ex- 
perience; in  other  words,  a  new  element. 
Make  what  distinctions  you  please  in  the 
social  world,  it  still  remains  true  that  men 
and  women  have  different  organizations,  con- 
sequently different  experiences.  To  know 
life  you  must  have  both  sides  depicted. 

**  Der  Mann  muss  hinaus 
Ins  feindliche  Leben, 
Muss  wirken  und  streben  !V 

Let  him  paint  what  he  knows.  And  if  you 
limit  woman's  sphere  to  the  domestic  circle, 
you  must  still  recognize  the  concurrent  ne- 
cessity of  domestic  life  finding  its  homeliest 
and  truest  expression  in  the  woman  who 
lives  it. 

Keeping  to  the  abstract  heights  we  have 
chosen,  too  abstract  and  general  to  be  affected 
by  exceptions,  we  may  further  say  that  the 
Masculine  mind  is  characterized  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  intellect,  and  the  Feminine 
by  the  predominance  of  the  emotions.  Ac- 
cording to  this  rough  division  the  regions  of 
philosophy  would  be  assigned  to  men,  those 
of  literature  to  women.  We  need  scarcely 
warn  the  reader  against  too  rigorous  an  in- 
terpretation of  this  statement,  which  is  pur- 
posely exaggerated  the  better  to  serve  as  a 
sign-post.  It  is  quite  true  that  no  such  ab- 
solute distinction  exists  in  mankind,  and 
therefore  no  such  correlative  distinction  will 
be  found  in  authorship.  There  is  no  man 
whose  mind  is  shrivelled  up  into  pure  intel- 
lect ;  there  is  no  woman  whose  intellect  is 
completely  absorbed  by  her  emotions.  But 
in  most  men  the  intellect  does  not  move  in 
such  inseparable  alliance  with  the  emotions 
as  in  most  women,  and  hence  although  often 
not  so  great  as  in  women,  yet  the  intellect  is 
more  commonly  dominant.  In  poets,  artists, 
and  men  of  letters,  par  excellence^  we  ob- 
serve this  feminine  trait,  that  their  intellect 
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halMtoally  moves  in  alliance  with  their  emo- 
tions ;  and  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of 
poetry  was  that  given  by  Professor  Wilson, 
as  the  *<  intellect  colored  by  the  feelings." 

Woman,  by  her  greater  affectionateness, 
her  greater  range  and  depth  of  emotional 
experience,  is  well  fitted  to  give  expression 
to  the  emotional  facts  of  life,  and  demands  a 
place  in  literature  corresponding  with  that 
she  occupies  in  society ;  and  that  literature 
must  be  greatly  benefited  thereby,  follows 
from  the  definition  we  have  given  of  litera- 
ture. 

But  hitherto,  in  spite  of  splendid  illustra- 
tions, the  literature  of  women  has  fallen  short 
of  its  function,  owing  to  a  very  natural  and 
very  explicable  weakness — it  has  been  too 
much  a  literature  of  imitation.  To  write  as 
men  write,  is  the  aim  and  besetting  sin  of 
women ;  to  write  as  women,  is  the  real  office 
they  have  to  perform.  Our  definition  of 
literature  includes  this  necessity.  If  writers 
are  bound  to  express  what  they  have  really 
known,  felt,  and  sufifered,  that  very  obliga- 
tion imperiously  declares  they  shall  not  (juit 
their  own  point  of  view  for  the  point  of  view 
of  others.  To  imitate  is  to  abdicate.  We 
are  in  no  need  of  more  male  writers ;  we  are 
in  need  of  genuine  female  experience.  The 
prejudices,  notions,  passions,  and  convention- 
alisms of  men  are  amply  illustrated ;  let  us 
have  the  same  fulness  with  respect  to  women. 
Unhappily  the  literature  of  women  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  Rome ;  no  amount  of 
graceful  talent  can  disguise  the  internal  de- 
fect Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Catullus  were  assu- 
redly gifted  with  delicate  and  poetic  sensi- 
bility ;  but  their  light  is,  after  all,  the  light 
of  moons  reflected  from  the  Grecian  suns, 
and  such  as  brings  little  life  with  its  rays. 
To  speak  in  Greek,  to  think  in  Greek,  was 
the  ambition  of  all  cultivated  Romans,  who 
could  not  see  that  it  would  be  a  grander 
thing  to  utter  their  pure  Roman  natures  in 
sincere  originality.  So  of  women.  The 
throne  of  intellect  has  so  long  been  occupied 
by  men,  that  women  naturally  deem  them- 
selves bound  to  attend  the  Court.  Greece 
domineer^  over  Rome ;  its  intellectual  su- 
premacy was  recognized,  and  the  only  way 
of  rivalling  it  seemed  to  be  imitation.  Yet 
not  so  did  Rome  vanquish  Pyrrhus  and  his 
elephants ;  not  by  employing  elephants  to 
match  his,  but  by  Roman  valor. 

Of  all  departments  of  literature.  Fiction  is 
the  one  to  which,  by  nature  and  by  circum- 
stance, women  are  best  adapted.  Excep- 
tional women  will  of  course  be  found  compe- 
tent to  the  highest  success  in  other  depart- 


ments; but  speaking  generally,  novels  are 
their  forte.  The  domestic  experiences  which 
form  the  bulk  of  woman's  knowledge  finds  an 
appropriate  form  in  novels ;  while  the  very 
nature  of  fiction  calls  for  that  predominance 
of  Sentiment  which  we  have  already  attrib- 
uted to  the  feminine  mind.  Love  is  the  sta- 
ple of  fiction,  for  it  "  forms  the  story  of  a  wo- 
man's life."  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  aflfec- 
tion,  the  incidents  of  domestic  life,  the  aspi- 
rations and  fluctuations  of  emotional  life, 
assume  typical  forms  in  the  novel.  Hence 
we  may  be  prepared  to  find  women  succeed- 
ing better  in  finesse  of  detail,  in  pathos  and 
sentiment,  while  men  generally  succeed  bet- 
ter in  the  construction  of  plots  and  the  de- 
lineation of  character.  Such  a  novel  as 
"Tom  Jones"  or  "Vanity  Fair,"  we  shall 
not  get  from  a  woman ;  nor  such  an  effort 
of  imaginative  history  as  "Ivanhoe"  or 
"  Old  Mortality ;"  but  Fielding,  Thackeray, 
and  Scott  are  equally  excluded  from  such 
perfection  in  its  Kind  as  "  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice," "Indiana,"  or  "Jane  Eyre:"  as  an 
artist.  Miss  Austen  surpasses  all  the  male 
novelists  that  ever  lived  ;  and  for  eloquence 
and  depth  of  feeling,  no  man  approaches 
George  Sand. 

We  are  here  led  to  another  curious  point 
in  our  subject,  viz.,  the  influence  of  Sorrow 
upon  female  literature.  It  may  be  said 
without  exaggeration  that  almost  all  litera- 
ture has  some  remote  connexion  with  suffer- 
ing. "  Speculation,"  said  Novalis,  "  is  dis- 
ease." It  certainly  springs  from  a  vague 
disquiet.  Poetry  is  analogous  to  the  pearl 
which  the  oyster  secretes  in  its  malady. 

"  Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong, 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song." 

What  Shelley  says  of  poets,  applies  with 
greater  force  to  women.  If  they  turn  their 
thoughts  to  literature,  it  is — when  not  purely 
an  imitative  act — ^always  to  solace  by  some 
intellectual  activity  the  sorrow  that  in  silence 
wastes  their  lives,  and  by  a  withdrawal  of 
the  intellect  from  the  contemplation  of  their 
pain,  or  by  a  transmutation  of  their  secret 
anxieties  into  types,  they  escape  from  the 
pressure  of  that  burden.  If  the  accidents  of 
her  position  make  her  solitary  and  inactive, 
or  if  her  thwarted  affections  shut  her  some- 
what from  that  sweet  domestic  and  maternal 
sphere  to  which  her  whole  being  sponta- 
neously  moves,  she  turns  to  literature  as  to 
another  sphere.  We  do  not  here  simply  re- 
fer to  those  notorious  cases  where  literature 
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has  been  taken  up  with  the  avowed  and  con- 
scious purpose  of  withdrawing  thoughts  from 
'  painful  subjects ;  but  to  the  unconscious  un- 
avowed  influence  of  domestic  disquiet  and 
unfulfilled  expectations,  in  determining  the 
suBferer  to  intellectual  activity.  The  happy 
wife  and  busy  mother  are  only  forced  into 
literature  by  some  hereditary  organic  ten- 
dency, stronger  even  than  the  domestic ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  cleverest  women  are  not 
always  those  who  have  written  books. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  general 
subject  of  female  novel  writing,  let  us  glance 
rapidly,  and  without  pretence  of  exhaustive 
criticism,  at  some  of  the  novelists ;  doing  in 
careless  prose  what  Leigh  Hunt  has  done  in 
genial  verse  in  his  **  Blue  Stocking  Revels." 
We  have  been  great  readers  and  great  ad- 
mirers of  female  novels ;  and  although  it  is 
difficult  to  give  authors  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  not  including  their  names  among  the 
most  celebrated,  we  beg  our  fair  novelists  to 
put  the  most  generous  construction  upon  all 
our  "  omissions,"  and  to  believe  that  when 
we  are  ungallant  and  omissive,  there  is  "a 
design  under  it"  as  profound  as  that  under 
Swift's  dulness.  To  include  all  would  obvi- 
ously be  impossible  in  these  limits ;  and  we 
shall  purposely  exclude  some  names  of  un- 
doubted worth  and  renown,  in  order  not 
even  to  seem  invidious. 

First  and  foremost  let  Jane  Austen  be 
named,  the  greatest  artist  that  has  ever  writ- 
ten, using  the  term  to  signify  the  most  per- 
fect mastery  over  the  means  to  her  end. 
There  are  heights  and  depths  in  human  na- 
ture Miss  Austen  has  never  scaled  nor  fath- 
omed, there  are  worlds  of  passionate  existence 
into  which  she  has  never  set  foot ;  but  al- 
though this  is  obvious  to  every  reader,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  she  has  risked  no  fail- 
ures by  attempting  to  delineate  that  which 
she  had  not  seen.  Her  circle  may  be  re- 
stricted, but  it  is  complete.  Her  world  is  a 
perfect  orb,  and  vital.  Life,  as  it  presents 
itself  to  an  English  gentlewoman  peacefully 
yet  actively  engaged  in  her  quiet  village,  is 
mirrored  in  her  works  with  a  purity  and 
fidelity  that  must  endow  them  with  interest 
for  all  time.  To  read  one  of  her  books  is 
like  an  actual  experience  of  life :  you  know 
the  people  as  if  you  had  lived  with  them,  and 
you  feel  something  of  personal  afifection 
towards  them.  The  marvellous  reality  and 
subtle  distinctive  traits  noticeable  in  her  por- 
traits has  led  Macaulay  to  call  her  a  prose 
Shakspeare.  If  the  wbole  force  of  the  dis- 
tinction which  lies  in  that  epithet  prose  be 
fairly  appreciated,  no  one,  we  think,  will  dis- 


pute the  compliment ;  for  out  of  Shakspeare 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  characters  so 
typical  yet  so  nicely  demarcated  within  the 
limits  of  their,  kind.  We  do  not  find  such 
profound  psychological  insight  as  may  be 
found  in  George  Sand  (not  to  mention  male 
writers),  but  taking  the  type  to  which  the 
characters  belong,  we  see  tne  most  intimate 
and  accurate  knowledge  in  all  Miss  Austen's 
creations. 

Only  cultivated  minds  fairly  appreciate  the 
exquisite  art  of  Miss  Austen.  Those  who 
demand  the  stimulus  of  "effects;"  those 
who  can  only  see  by  strong  lights  and  sha- 
dows, will  find  her  tame  and  uninteresting. 
We  may  illustrate  this  by  one  detail.  Lucy 
Steele's  bad  English,  so  delicately  and  truth- 
fullg  indicated,  would  in  the  hands  of  an- 
other have  been  more  obvious,  more  "  eflec- 
tive"  in  its  exaggeration,  but  the  loss  of  this 
comic  effect  is  more  than  replaced  to  the  cul- 
tivated reader  by  his  relish  of  the  nice  dis- 
crimination visible  in  its  truthfulness.  And 
so  of  the  rest.  Strong  lights  are  unnecessa- 
ry, true  lights  being  at  command.  The  in- 
cidents, the  characters,  the  dialogue — all  are 
of  every  day  life,  and  so  truthfully  present- 
ed, that  to  appreciate  the  art  we  must  try  to 
imitate  it,  or  carefully  compare  it  with  that 
of  others. 

We  are  but  echoing  an  universal  note  of 
praise  in  speaking  thus  highly  of  her  works, 
and  it  is  from  no  desire  of  simply  swelling 
that  chorus  of  praise  that  we  name  her  here, 
but  to  call  attention  to  the  peculiar  excel- 
lence at  once  womanly  and  literary  which 
has  earned  this  reputation.  Of  all  imagina- 
tive writers  she  is  the  most  real.  Never 
does  she  transcend  her  own  actual  expe- 
rience, never  does  her  pen  trace  a  line  that 
does  not  touch  the  experience  of  others. 
Herein  we  recognuse  the  first  quality  of  lit- 
erature. We  recognize  the  second  and  more 
special  quality  of  womanliness  in  the  tone 
and  point  of  view :  they  are  novels  written 
by  a  woman,  an  Englishwoman,  a  gentlewo- 
man ;  no  signature  could  disguise  that  fact ; 
and  because  she  has  so  faithfully  (although 
unconsciously)  kept  to  her  own  womanly 
point  of  view,  her  works  are  durable.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  doctrinaire  in  Jane  Austen ; 
not  a  trace  of  woman's  '*  mission ;"  but  as 
the  most  truthful,  charming,  humorous,  pure- 
minded,  quick-witted,  and  unexaggerated  of 
writers,  female  literature  has'  reason  to  be 
proud  of  her. 

Of  greater  genius,  and  incomparably  deep* 
er  experience,  George  Sand  represents  wo- 
man's literature  more  illustriously  and  more 
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obTionsIy.  In  her,  quite  apart  from  the 
magnificent  gifts  of  Nature,  we  see  the  in- 
fluence of  Sorrow,  as  a  determining  impulse 
to  write,  and  the  abiding  consciousness  of 
the  womanly  point  of  view  as  the  subject 
matter  of  her  writings.  In  vain  has  she  cho- 
sen the  mask  of  a  man,  the  features  of  a  wo- 
man are  everywhere  visible.  Since  G-oethe 
no  one  has  been  able  to  say  with  so  much 
truth,  *•  My  writings  'are  my  confessions." 
Her  biography  lies  there,  presented,  indeed, 
in  a  fragmentary  shape,  and  under  wayward 
disguises,  but  nevertheless  giving  to  the 
motley  groups  the  strange  and  unmistake- 
able  charm  of  reality.  Her  grandmother,  by 
whom  she  was  brought  up,  disgusted  at  her 
not  being  a  boy,  resolved  to  remedy  the  mis- 
fortune as  far  as  possible  by  educating  her 
like  a  boy.  We  may  say  of  this,  as  of  all 
the  other  irregularities  of  her  strange  and  ex- 
ceptional life,  that  whatever  unhappiness  and 
error  may  be  traceable  thereto,  its  influence 
on  her  writings  has  been  beneficial,  by  giv- 
ing a  greater  range  to  her  experience.  It 
may  be  selfish  to  rejoice  over  the  malady 
which  secretes  a  pearl,  but  the  possessor  of 
the  pearl  may  at  least  congratulate  himself 
that  at  any  rate  the  pearl  has  been  pro- 
duced ;  and  so  of  the  unhappiness  of  genius. 
Certainly  few  women  have  had  such  pro- 
found and  varied  experience  as  George 
Sand  ;  none  have  turned  it  to  more  account. 
Her  writings  contain  many  passages  that  her 
warmest  admirers  would  wish  unwritten,  but 
although  severe  criticism  may  detect  the 
weak  places,  the  severest  criticism  must  con- 
clude with  the  admission  of  her  standing 
among  the  highest  minds  of  literature.  In 
the  matter  of  eloquence,  she  surpasses  every 
thing  France  has  yet  produced.  There  has 
been  no  style  at  once  so  large,  so  harmo- 
nious, so  expressive,  and  so  una£fected :  like 
a  light  shining  through  an  alabaster  vase,  the 
ideas  shine  through  her  diction ;  while  as  re- 
gards rhythmic  melody  of  phrase,  it  is  a 
style  such  as  Beethoven  might  have  written 
had  he  uttered  in  words  the  melodious  pas- 
sion that  was  in  him. 

But  deeper  than  all  eloquence,  grander 
than  all  grandeur  of  phrase,  is  that  forlorn 
splendor  of  a  life  of  passionate  experience 
painted  in  her  works.  There  is  no  man  so 
wise  but  he  may  learn  from  them,  for  they 
are  the  utterances  of  a  soul  in  pain,  a  soul 
that  has  been  tried.  No  man  could  have 
written  her  books,  for  no  man  could  have 
had  her  eiperience,  even  with  a  genius  equal 
to  her  own.  The  philosopher  may  smile 
sometimes  at  her  philosophy,  for  that  is  only 
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a  reflex  of  some  man  whose  ideas  she  has 
adopted ;  the  critic  may  smile  sometimes  at 
her  failure  in  delineating  men ;  but  both  phi- 
losopher and  critic  must  perceive  that  those 
writings  of  hers  are  original,  are  genuine,  are 
transcripts  of  experience,  and  as  such  fulfil 
the  primary  condition  of  all  literature.  It  is 
not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  upon  de- 
tails, but  we  may  add  in  passing  that  al- 
though all  her  works  will  be  found  to  par- 
take of  the  character  of  confessions,  there  is 
one  wherein  the  biographical  element  takes 
a  more  definite  and  literal  shape,  viz.,  in 
"  Lucrezia  Floriani."  Wide  as  the  incidents 
of  this  story  are  from  the  truth,  the  charac- 
ters of  Lucrezia,  Carol,  and  Vandoni,  are 
more  like  portraits  than  is  usual  with  her. 

By  a  whimsical  transition  our  thoughts 
wander  to  Lady  Morgan,  the  ''  Wild  Irish 
Girl,"  who  delighted  our  fathers,  and  gave 
the  "  Quarterly  "  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing its  accustomed  amenity  and  nice  feeling 
for  the  sex.  Lady  Mor^n  has  been  a 
staunch  upholder  of  the  rights  of  woman, 
and  in  her  own  person  vindicated  the  claims 
of  the  sex  to  be  heard  as  authors.  But 
Leigh  Hunt  shall  touch  her  portrait  for 
us: — 

*<  And  dear  Lady  Morgan !  look,  look  how  she 

comes, 
With  her  pulses  all  beating  for  freedom,  like 

drums — 
So  Irish,  so  modish,  so  mixtish,  so  wild ; 
So  committing  herself,  as  she  talks,  like  a  child, 
So  trim  yet  so  easy,  polite  yet  high-hearted, 
That  truth  and  she,  try  all  she  can,  won't  be 

parted. 
SheMl  put  on  your  fashions,  your  latest  new  air. 
And  then  talk  so  frankly,  she'll  make  you  all 

stare.'* 

From  the  same  hand  you  shall  have  a  sketch 
of  Miss  Edgeworth — a  strange  contrast  to 
her  countrywoman  just  named  : — 

**At  the  sight  of   Miss   Edgeworth,  he*  said, 

^  Here  comes  one 
As  sincere  and  as  kind  as  lives  under  the  sun. 
Not  poetical,  eh  ? — nor  much  given  to  insist 
On  utilities  not  in  utility's  list. 
(Things,  nevertheless,  without  which  the  large 

heart 
Of  my  world  would  but  play  a  poor  husk  of  a 

part). 
But  most  truly  within  her  own  sphere  sympa- 

thetic-*- 
And  that's  no  mean  help  towards  the  practice 

poetic* 
Then,  smiling,  he  said  a  most  singular  thing — 
He  thanked  her   for  making  him  '  saving  of 

string' ! ! 

•Apollo. 
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Bnt,  for  fear  she  should  fancy  he  didn't  approve 
her  in 

Matters  more  weighty,  praised  much  her  '  Ma- 
ncBuvring ;' 

A  book,  which,  if  aught  could  pierce  craniums 
80  dense, 

Might  supply  cunning  folks  with  a  little  good 
sense. 

And  her  Irish  (he  added)  poor  souls !  so  im- 
pressed him, 

He  knew  not  if  most  they  amusM,  or  distreas'd 
him  !" 

Miss  Edgeworth  possesses  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  peculiarly  feminine  quality  of 
Observation,  though  but  little  of  that  other 
quality  Sentiment,  which  distinguishes  female 
writers,  and  which,  combined  with  observa- 
tion, constitute  the  staple  of  novels.  Indeed 
one  might  class  novelists  thus — 1st,  Those 
remarkable  for  Observation.  2nd,  Those 
remarkable  for  Sentiment.  3d,  Those  re- 
markable for  the  combination  of  the  two. 
Observation  without  Sentiment  usually  leads 
to  humor  or  satire  ;  Sentiment  without  Ob- 
servation to  rhetoric  and  long-drawn  lachry- 
mosity.  The  extreme  fault  of  the  one  is 
flippant  superficiality ;  that  of  the  other  b 
what  is  called  "  sickly  sentimentality.*' 

Miss  Bumey,  for  example,  had  a  quick 
Observation,  notably  of  ridiculous  details, 
and  with  a  certain  broad  vulgar  gauge  of 
human  nature,  contrived  to  write  one  or  two 
novels  that  admirably  reflected  the  passing 
manners  of  her  age ;  but  when — as  in  the 
••  Wanderer" — ^she  attempted  to  interest  by 
Sentiment,  her  failure  was  hopeless.  L.  £.  L., 
on  the  other  hand,  was  essentially  deficient 
in  that  which  made  the  reputation  of  Fanny 
Bumey,  but  her  quick  emotive  nature,  trem- 
bling with  sensibility,  enabled  her  to  write 
passages  of  exquisite  beauty,  which  were 
not,  however,  more  durable  than  mere  emo- 
tion is.  Mrs.  Gore,  again,  who  might  per- 
haps, with  more  care  bestowed  upon  her 
works,  have  been  the  Fanny  Burney  of  our 
age,  exhibits  in  every  chapter  the  marvel- 
lous finesse  and  quickness  of  Observation, 
winged  with  a  certain  airy  gaiety  of  style 
which,  if  it  be  not  wit,  has  half  the  charm  of 
wit ;  and  this  faculty  of  Observation  has  al- 
lowed her  to  write  heaps  of  fashionable 
novels,  as  fugitive  as  the  fashions  they  re- 
flect, yet  as  gay  and  pleasant.  .  But  who 
does  not  miss  in  them  that  element  of  serious 
Sentiment  which  gives  to  other  novels  their 
pathos,  their  poetry,  their  psychology  ? 

We  might  run  through  the  list  of  female 
writers  thus  contrasting  them,  noting  the 
strong  sarcastic  observation  of  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  and   the   wearisome  sentimentality  of 


Mrs.  Marsh,  (who  has,  nevertheless,  written 
one  most  powerful  tale,  "The  Admiral's 
Daughter/'  and  whose  most  popular  work, 
"  Emilia  Wyndham,"  we  are  willing  to  take 
upon  trust,  not  having  read  it),  but  the  ex- 
cursion would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits. 
Enough,  if  we  have  indicated  the  point  of 
view. 

Two  celebrated  women  whose  works  have 
produced  an  extraordinary   "sensation" — 
the  authoress  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  the  au- 
thoress of  "  Mary  Barton,"  owe  their  suc- 
cess, we  believe,  to  the  union  of  rare  yet  in- 
dispensable qualities.    They  have  both  given 
imaginative  expression  to  actual  experience — 
they  have  not  invented,   but  reproduced; 
they  have  preferred  the  truth,  such  as  their 
own  experience  testified,  to  the  vague,  false, 
conventional  notions  current  in  circulating 
libraries.     Whatever  of  weakness  may  be 
pointed  out  in  their  works,  will,  we  are  posi- 
tive, be  mostly  in  those  parts  where  experi- 
ence is  deserted,  and  the  supposed  require- 
ments of  fiction    have   been    listened  to; 
whatever  has  really  affected  the  public  mind 
is,  we  are  equally  certain,  the  transcript  of 
some  actual  incident,  character,  or  emotion. 
Note,  moreover,  that  beyond  this  basis  of 
actuality  these  writers  have  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  deep  feeling  united  to  keen  ob- 
servation.   The  presence  of  observation  is 
more  apparent  in  "Mary  Barton''  than  in 
"  Jane  Eyre,"  as  it  is  possibly  more  predomi- 
nant in  the  mind  of  the  authoress ;  and  this 
is  why  there  nev.er  was  even  a  momentary 
doubt  as  to  the  writer's  sex — a  woman's 
delicate  hand  being  visible  in  the  strongest 
pages ;  whereas  "Jane  Eyre"  was  not  only 
attributed  to  a  man,  but  one  of  the  most 
keen  witted  and  observing  of  female  writers 
dogmatically  pronounced  upon  internal  evi- 
dence that  none  but  a  man  could  have  writ- 
ten it.    The  force  and  even  fierceness  of  the 
style  certdnly  suggested  doubts,  but  what 
man  could  have  drawn  Jane  herself;  above 
all,  what  man  could  so  have  drawn  Roohes- 
ter?     The  lyrical  tendency — the  psycholo- 
gical and  emotional  tendency  which  prevails 
in  "  Jane  Eyre"  may  have  blinded  some  to 
the  rare  powers  of  observation  also  exhibited 
in  the  book  ;  a  critical  examination,  however, 
will  at  once  set  this  right,  the  more  so  when 
we  know  that  the  authoress  has  led  a  solita- 
ry life  in  a  secluded  part  of  Yorkshire,  and 
has  had  bnt  little  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
world.    She  has  made  the  most  of  her  ma- 
terial. 

The  deep  impression  produced  on  Europe 
by  George  Sand,  has  naturally  caused  many 
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imitatioDB — notably  in  German j.  and  France. 
Ab  to  the  Germans — palmam  qui  meruit 
ftrai/  let  the  most  gifted  bear  airay  the 
palm — and  the  palm  of  bad  novel  writing 
certainly  belongs  to  them.  However,  as  the 
names  of  these  Indianas  and  Lelias  have 
scarcely  crossed  the  German  Ocean,  we  will 
leave  them  in  antroabled  emancipation. 

"  non  ragioniam  di  lor 
Ma  gaarda  e  passa." 

The  name  of  Daniel  Stern  (pseudonyme 
for  the  Comtesse  d*AgouU)  has  had  more 
attention.  Her  first  appearance  was  in 
"Nelida/'  a  novel  in  which  she  idealized 
herself,  and  branded  her  truant  lover,  Franz 
Liszt.  It  had  a  certain  '*  succes  de  scan- 
dale."  The  assumption  of  a  man's  name, 
and  the  abiding  imitation  of  Madame  Sand, 
lessened  perhaps  the  admiration  the  novel 
would  otherwise  have  excited,  because  it 
claimed  a  standard  to  which,  in  no  .sense, 
could  it  be  compared.  Since  that,  Daniel 
Stem  has  earned  a  more  serious  reputation 
as  a  political  and  historical  writer.  Her 
"History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848"  is  the 
best  that  has  been  written  on  that  subject. 

Apropos  of  "  N^lida,"  and  of  Lady  Bul- 
w^r  Lytton's  novels,  it  may  be  pertinent  to 
dis^nguish  between  writing  out  your  actual 
experience  in  fiction,  and  using  fiction  as  a 
medium  for  obtruding  your  private  history 
on  the  sympathies  of  the  public.  We  hold 
that  the  author  is  bound  to  use  actual  expe- 
rience as  his  materia],  or  else  to  keep  silent ; 
but  he  is  equally  bound  by  all  moral  and 
social  considerations  not  to  use  that  experi- 
ence in  such  forms  that  the  public  will  re- 
cognize it,  and  become,  as  it  were,  initiated 
into  the  private  affairs  of  his  characters.  If 
he  avow  himself  as  the  Juvenal  or  Aristo- 
phanes of  his  age,  and  satirize  his  friends  and 
foes,  he  has,  at  any  rate,  the  excuse,  that 
every  one  is  on  guard  against  avowed  satire. 
But  if  he  have  been  mixed  up  in  some  de- 
plorable history  which  has  become  notorious, 
and  if  he  take  advantage  of  that  notoriety  to 
tell  his  version  of  it  under  the  transparent 
disguise  of  fiction,  then  we  say  he  violates 
all  principle  of  truth  and  of  literature ;  be- 
cause in  fiction  he  has  an  immunity  from 
falsehood.  He  does  not  profess  to  tell  you 
the  story,  yet  he  ^ives  you  to  understand 
what  he  wishes.  He  paints  himself  as  an 
injured  innocent ;  and  if  you  object  to  his 
portrait  of  you,  as  that  of  an  incarnate  de- 
mon, his  answer  is  ready — "  Thai  is  a  char- 
acter in  my  novel ;  who  said  it  was  a  por- 
trait of  you  ?" 

It  was  notorious,  for  example,  that  Mad- 


ame Sand  had  lived  for  some  years  with 
Chopin,  and  that  Madame  d*Agoult  had 
children  by  Liszt,  and  that  both  women  had 
finally  separated  from  their  lovers.  Now, 
although  we  hold  that  if  Madame  Sand  or 
Madame  d'Agoult  wished  to  write,  they  were 
bound  to  go  back  for  material  to  their  own 
personal  experience,  it  is  quite  clear  that,  in 
so  doing,  they  were  bound  by  the  very  noto- 
riety of  their  histories  to  work  up  that  ma- 
terial into  shapes  so  unlike  the  outward  form 
of  these  histories,  that  no  one  should  detect 
the  origin.  Instead  of  doing  so,  they  both 
take  the  public  into  confidence,  and  manage 
to  paint  themselves  as  victims,  and  their  lov- 
ers as  insupportable.  We  are  touching  upon 
a  delicate  distinction,  but  the  moral  sense  of 
every  impartial  reader  easily  distinguishes 
between  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  em- 
ployment of  experience. 

As  examples  of  the  legitimate  employ- 
ment, let  us  name  the  works  of  Geraldine 
Jewsbury  and  Eliza  Lynn,  two  writers  in 
whom  the  influence  of  George  Sand  is  trace- 
able, anu  in  whom,  although  we  know  that 
actual  experience  is  taken  as  the  material 
used,  no  one  ever  pretends  to  recognize  pri- 
vate life.  Recurring  to  our  rough  classifica- 
tion, we  should  cite  Miss  Jewsbury  as  one  in 
whom  Observation  and  Sentiment  were 
about  equal ;  but  although  she  possesses,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  both  qualities,  she  does 
not  work  them  harmoniously  together.  Her 
keen  womanly  observation  of  life  gives  to 
her  novels  the  piquancy  of  sarcasm,  and  her 
deep  womanly  feeling  of  life  gives  to  them 
the  warmth  and  interest  of  sentiment ;  but 
— there  is  a  but ! — the  works  seem  rather 
the  offspring  of  two  minds  than  of  one  mind ; 
there  is  a  want  of  unity  m  them,  arising 
perhaps  from  want  of  art.  Curious  it  is  to 
trace  the  development  of  her  mind  in  the 
three  novels  she  has  published  at  wide  in- 
tervals: "Zoe,"  in  which  the  impetuous 
passionate  style  -clearly  betrays  the  influence 
of  George  Sand ;  "  The  Half  Sisters,*'  in 
which  the  style  is  toned  down  to  a  more 
truthful  pitch;  and  ;' Marian  Withers,"  in 
which  there  is  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  tur- 
bulence and  fervor  of  "  Zoe."  If  we  look 
closely  we  shall  find  that  age  and  experience 
have  had  their  customary  influence,  and 
while  subduing  the  exuberance  of  Senti- 
ment, have  brought  into  greater  prominence 
the  strong  characteristics  of  Observation. 
Miss  Jewsbury  excels  in  subtle  and  some- 
times deep  observation  of  morals  as  of  man- 
ners ;  and  we  look  to  her  for  still  finer  works 
than  any  she  has  yet  written. 
I      Miss  Lynn  occupies  a  strange  and  defiant 
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position.  In  her  first  work,  "  Azeth,"  she 
astonished  by  the  recondite  reading  exhibited 
in  her  Egyptian  coloring,  and  by  the  daring 
voluptuousness  of  her  eloquence.  In  her 
second  romance,  "Amymone,"  she  quitted 
Egypt  for  Greece,  showed  an  equal  amount 
of  laborious  study  and  of  exuberant  rheto- 
ric, but  assumed  a  still  more  hostile  position 
against  received  notions  by  a  parodoxical  de- 
fence of  Aspasia.  In  "Realities,"  a  novel 
of  our  day,  the  antagonism  was  avowed,  in- 
cessant, impetuous  ;  it  was  a  passionate  and 
exaggerated  protest  against  conventions, 
which  failed  of  its  intended  effect  because  it 
was  too  exaggerated,  too  manifestly  unjust. 
Splendor  of  diction,  and  a  sort  of  rhythmic 
passion,  rising  oftentimes  into  accents  of 
startling  power,  have  never  been  denied  her; 
but  one  abiding  defect  of  her  novels  we  must 
allude  to,  and  that  is,  the  want  of  that  Ob- 
servation which  we  have  insisted  on  as  a  re- 
quisite in  fiction.  In  '*  Realities,"  this  want 
was  singularly  apparent,  and  gave  it  the  air 
of  unreality  so  detrimental  to  such  a  work. 
The  realm  of  imagination  is  better  suited  to 
her  powers  than  that  of  fact ;  she  feels  deep- 
ly, paints  vividly  what  she  feels,  but  she  sees 
dimly. 

Miss  Muloch  has  also  a  great  gift  of  elo- 


quence, and  considerable  power  in  the  dra- 
matic presentation  of  character.  "  The  Ogil- 
vies,"  "  Olive."  and  the  "  Head  of  the  Fami- 
ly," may  be  compared  with  Miss  Jewsbury's 
three  novels,  as  indicating  the  rapid  progress 
in  observation,  and  a  more  subdued  employ- 
ment of  sentiment ;  although  sentiment,  af- 
ter all,  remains  her  forte.  Not  so  the  au- 
thoress of  "  Rose  Douglas,"  and  the  "  Two 
Families,"  in  whom  we  recognize  a  wonder- 
ful truthfulness  of  touch  m  the  portrai- 
ture of  quiet  village  life,  and  quiet  village 
character.  The  authoress  of  "  Margaret 
Maitland"  excels  in  delineation  of  character 
of  greater  range  and  depth  ;  and  her  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  are  among  the  most 
memorable  and  agreeable  we  know.  They 
place  her  beside  the  charming  Madame 
Charles  Reybaud,  whose  novels,  we  may 
parenthetically  add,  are  among  the  few 
French  fictions  admissible  into  the  libraries 
of  young  ladies. 

But  we  must  cease  this  rapid  flight  over 
the  large  field  of  female  literature.  We  have 
done  enough  if  in  this  bird's-eye  view  we 
have  indicated  the  most  characteristic  de- 
tails; and  we  have  proved  our  case  if  we 
have  proved  the  rigrht  of  Woman  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  Republic  of  Letters.  « 


From   Ohamb«ri'i   Edinburgh  Jonmal. 


THE    HUNCHBACK    OP    STRASBOURG. 


In  the  department  of  the  Bas-Rhin,  France, 
and  not  more  than  about  two  leagues  north 
of  Strasbourg,  lived  Antoine  Delessert,  who 
farmed,  or  intended  farming,  his  own  land — 
about  a  ten-acre  slice  of  "  national "  property, 
which  had  fallen  to  him,  nobody  very  well 
knew  how,  during  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
great  Revolution.  He  was  about  five-and- 
thirty,  a  widower,  and  had  one  child,  likewise 
named  Antoine,  but  familiarly  known  as  Le 
Bossu  (hunchback) — a  designation  derived, 
like  his  father's  acres,  from  the  Revolution, 
somebody  having,  during  one  of  the  earlier 
and  livelier  episcxles  of  that  exciting  drama, 
thrown  the  poor  little  fellow  out  of  a  window 
in  Strasbourg,  and  broken  his  back.  When 
this  happened,  Antoine,  pere,  was  a  journey- 
man/er6/an/»er  (tinman)  of  that  city.      Sub- 


sequently, he  became  an  active,  though  sub- 
ordinate member  of  the  local  Salut  Public ; 
in  virtue  of  which  patriotic  function  he  ob- 
tained Les  Pr^s,  the  name  of  his  magnificent 
estate.  Working  at  his  trade  was  now,  of 
course,  oat  of  the  question.  Farming,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  a  gentlemanly  occupa- 
tion, skill  in  which  comes  by  nature;  and 
Citizen  Delessert  forthwith  betook  himself, 
with  his  son,  to  Les  Prds,  in  (he  full  belief 
that  he  had  stepped  at  once  into  the  dignified 
and  delightful  position  of  the  ousted  aristocrat, 
tp  whom  Les  Prds  bad  once  belonged,  and 
whose  haughty  head  he  had  seen  fall  into 
the  basket.  But  envious  clouds  will  darken 
the  brightest  sky,  and  the  new  proprietor 
found,  on  taking  possession  of  his  quiet,  un- 
encumbered domain,  that  property  has  its 
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plagues  as  well  as  pleasures.  True,  there 
was  the  land,  but  not  a  pUnt,  or  a  seed 
thereon  or  therein,  nor  an  agricultural  imple- 
ment of  any  kind  to  work  it  with.  The  walls 
of  the  old  rambling  house  were  standing,  and 
the  roof,  except  in  about  a  doxen  places,  kept 
out  the  rain  with  some  success;  but  the 
nimble*  unrespecting  fingers  of  preceding 
patriots  had  carried  off  not  only  every  vestige 
of  furniture,  usually  so  called,  but  coppers, 
cistern,  pump,  locks,  hinges — nay,  some  of 
the  very  doors  and  window-frames !  Deles- 
sert  was  profoundly  discontented.  He  re- 
marked to  Le  Bossu,  now  a  sharp  lad  of  some 
twelve  years  of  age,  that  he  was  at  last  con- 
vinced of  the  entire  truth  of  his  cousin  Bois- 
det*8  frequent  observation — that  the  Revolu- 
tion, glorious  as  it  might  be,  had  been  stained 
and  dishonored  by  many  shameful  excesses ; 
an  admission  which  the  son,  with  keen  re- 
membrance of  bis  compulsory  flight  from  the 
window,  savagely  endorsed. 

"Peste!"  exclaimed  the  new  proprietor, 
after  a  lengthened  and  painful  examination 
of  the  dilapidations,  and  general  nakedness 
of  his  estate — "  this  is  embarrassing.  Citizen 
Destouches  was  right.  I  must  raise  money 
upon  the  property,  to  laeplace  what  those 
brigands  have  carried  off.  I  shall  require 
three  thousand  francs  at  the  very  least." 

The  calculation  was  dispiriting ;  and  after 
a  night's  lodging  on  the  bare  floor,  damply 
enveloped  in  a  few  old  sacks,  the  financial 
horizon  did  not  look  one  whit  less  gloomy  in 
the  eyes  of  Citizen  Deiessert.  Destouches, 
he  sadly  reflected,  was  an  iron-fisted  notary- 
public,  who  lent  money,  at  exorbitant  interest, 
to  distressed  landowners,  and  was  driving, 
people  said,  a  thriving  trade  in  that  way  just 
now.  His  pulse  must,  however,  be  felt,  and 
money  be  obtained,  however  hard  the  terms. 
This  was  unmistakably  evident;  and  with 
the  conviction  tugging  at  his  heart.  Citizen 
Deiessert  took  his  pensive  way  towards 
Strasbourg. 

*'Yon  guess  my  errand,  Citizen  Des- 
touches ?"  said  Deiessert,  addressing  a  flintv 
faced  man  of  about  bis  own  age,  in  a  small 
room  of  Num^ro  0,  Rue  B^chard. 

"  Yes — money ;  how  much  ?" 

'*  Three  thousand  francs  is  my  calculation." 

"Three  thousand  francs  I  You  are  not 
afraid  of  opening  your  mouth,  I  see.  Three 
thousand  francs! — humph!  Security,  ten 
acres  of  middling  land,  uncultivated,  and  a 
tumble-down  house ;  title,  droit  de  guillotine. 
It  is  a  risk,  but  I  think  I  may  venture.  Pierre 
Nadaud,"  he  continued,  addressing  a  black- 
browed,  sly,  sinister-eyed  clerk,  "draw  a 


bond,  secured  upon  Les  Pies,  and  the  appur- 
tenances, for  three  thousand  francs,  with 
interest  at  ten  per  cent." 

*'  Morbleu !  but  that  is  famous  interest !  " 
interjected  Deiessert,  though  timidly. 

"Payable  quarteriy,  if  demanded,"  the 
notary  continued,  without  heeding  his  client's 
observation ;  "  with  power,  of  course,  to  the 
lender  to  sell,  if  necessary,  to  reimburse  his 
capital,  as  well  as  all  accruing  dommagea 
inUrtet/'' 

The  borrower  drew  a  long  breath,  but 
only  muttered :  "  Ah,  well !  no  matter ! 
We  shall  work  hard,  Antoine  and  I." 

The  legal  document  was  soon  formally 
drawn :  Citizen  Deiessert  signed  and  sealed, 
and  he  had  only  now  to  pouch  the  cash, 
which  the  notary  placed  upon  the  table. 

"  Ah  9a  1"  he  cned,  eyeing  the  roll  of  paper 
proffered  to  his  acceptance  with  extreme  dis- 
gust. "  It  is  not  in  those  chiffons  of  assignats, 
is  it,  that  I  am  to  receive  three  thousand 
francs,  at  ten  per  cent.?  " 

"My  friend,"  rejoined  the  notary,  in  a 
tone  of  great  severity,  "  take  care  %hat  you 
say.  The  offence  of  depreciating  the  credit 
or  money  of  the  Republic  is  a  grave  one." 

"  Who  should  know  that  better  than  I?  " 
promptly  replied  Deiessert.  "The  paper- 
money  of  our  glorious  Republic  is  of  inesti* 
mable  value;  but  the  fact  is,  Citizen  Des- 
touches, I  have  a  weakness,  I  confess  it,  for 
coined  money — argent  melallique.  In  case 
of  fire,  for  instance,  it " 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,"  interrupted  the 
notary  with  increasing  sternness — "  it  is  very 
remarkable,  Pierre"  (Pierre  was  an  influential 
member  of  the  Salut  Public),  "  that  the  in- 
stant a  man  becomes  a  landed  proprietor,  he 
betrays  symptoms  of  incivisme :  is  discovered 
to  be,  in  fact,  an  aristocq  at  heart." 

"  I  an  aristocq  .'"  exclaimed  Deiessert, 
turning  very  pale ;  "  you  are  jesting,  surely. 
See,  I  take  these  admirable  assignats — three 
thousand  francs'  worth  at  ten  per  cent. — with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  Oh,  never  mind 
counting  among  frietids." 

"  Pardon ! "  replied  Destouches,  with  rigid 
scrupulosity.  "It  is  necessary  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  matters  of  business.  De- 
ducting thirty  francs  for  the  bond,  you  will, 
I  think,  find  your  money  correct ;  but  count 
yourself." 

Deiessert  pretended  to  do  so,  but  the  rage 
in  his  heart  so  caused  his  eyes  to  dance  and 
dazzle,  and  his  hands  to  shake,  that  he  could 
scarcely  see  the  figures  on  the  assignats,  or 
separate  one  from  the  other.  He  bundled 
them  up  at  last,  crammed  them  into  his 
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pocket,  And  hurried  off,  with  a  sickly  Bmile 
upon  his  face,  nnd  maledictions,  which  found 
fierce  utterance  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  a 
safe  distance,  tremblint^  on  his  tongue. 

"  Sc6l6rat !  coquin !"  he  savagely  muttered. 
**  Ten  per  cent,  for  this  moonshine  money  !  I 
only  wish — But  never  mind,  what's  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  I 
must  try  and  buy  in  the  same  way  that  I 
have  been  so  charmingly  sold." 

Earnestly  meditating  this  equitable  process, 
Citizen  Delessert  sought  his  friend  Jean  Sou- 
day,  who  lived  close  by  the  Foss^  des  Tan- 
neurs  (Tanners'  Ditch.)  Jean  had  a  some- 
what ancient  mare  to  dispose  of,  which  our 
landed  proprietor  thought  miglit  answer  his 
purpose.  Oocotte  was  a  slight  waif,  sheared 
off  by  the  sharp  axe  of  the  Place  de  la  Revo- 
lution, and  Souday  could  therefore  afford  to 
sell  her  cheap.  Fifty  francs  ardent  mitalligiie 
would,  Delessert  knew,  purchase  her;  but 
with  assignats,  it  was  quite  another  affair. 
But,  courage!  He  might  surely  play  the 
notary's  game  with  his  friend  Souday :  that 
could  not  be  so  difficult. 

"  You  have  no  use  for  Cocotte,"  suggested 
Delessert  modestly,  after  exchanging  frater- 
nal salutations  with  his  friend. 

"  Such  an  animal  is  always  useful,"  prompt- 
ly answered  Madame  Souday,  a  sharp,  nota- 
ble little  woman,  with  a  vinegar  aspect. 

"To  be  sure — to  be  sure!  And  what 
price  do  you  put  upon  this  useful  animal  ?" 

"  Cela  depend  " replied  Jean,  with  an 

interrogative  glance  at  his  helpmate. 

"  Yes,  as  Jean  says,  that  depends — entirely 
depends  " responded  the  wife. 

"  Upon  what,  citoyenne  ?" 

"  Upon  what  is  offered,  parbleu  !  We  are 
in  no  hurry  to  part  with  Cocotte ;  but  money 
is  tempting." 

"Well,  then,  suppose  we  say,  between 
friends,  fifty  francs  V* 

"  Fifty  francs !  That  is  very  little ;  besides, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  part  with  Cocotte 
at  all." 

"Come,  come;  be  reasonable.  Sixty 
francs  I    Is  it  a  bargain  ?" 

Jean  still  shook  his  head.  "Tempt  him 
with  the  actual  sight  of  the  money,"  confi- 
dentially suggested  Madame  Soulay ;  "  that  is 
the  only  way  to  strike  a  bargain  with  my 
husband." 

Delessert  preferred  increasing  his  offer  to 
this  advice,  and  gradually  advanced  to  100 
francs,  without  in  the  least  softening  Jean 
Souday's  obduracy.  The  possessor  of  the 
assignats  was  fain,  at  last,  to  adopt  Madame 
Souday 's  iterated  counsel,  and  placed  120 


paper  francs  before  the  owner  of  Cocotte. 
The  husband  and  wife,  instantly,  as  silently, 
exchanged  with  each  other,  by  the  only  elec- 
tric telegraph  then  in  use,  the  words:  "I 
thought  so." 

"This  is  charming  money,  friend  Delessert," 
said  Jean  Souday  ;  "  far  more  precious  to  an 
enlightened  mind  than  the  barbarous  coin 
stamped  with  effigies  of  kings  and  queens  of 
the  ancien  regime.  It  is  very  tempting ;  still, 
I  do  not  think  I  can  part  with  Cocotte  at  any 
price." 

Poor  Delessert  ground  his  teeth  with  rage, 
but  the  expression  of  his  anger  would  avail 
nothing ;  and,  yielding  to  hard  necessity,  he 
at  length,  after  much  wrangling,  became  the 
purchaser  of  the  old  mare  for  250  francs — 
in  assignats.  We  give  this  as  a  specimen  of 
the  bargains  effected  by  the  owner  of  Les 
Pr^s  with  his  borrowed  capital,  and  as  afford- 
ing a  key  to  the  bitter  hatred  he  from  that 
day  cherished  towards  the  notary,  by  whom 
he  had,  as  he  conceived,  been  so  egregiously 
duped.  Towards  evening,  he  entered  a  wine- 
shop in  the  suburb  of  Robertsau,  drank  freely, 
and  talked  still  more  so,  fatigue  and  vexation 
having  rendered  him  both  thirsty  and  bold. 
Destouches,  he  assured  everybody  that  would 
listen  to  him,  was  a  robber — a  villain-->a 
vampire  blood-sucker,  and  he,  Delessert, 
would  be  amply  revenged  on  him  some  fine 
day.  Had  the  loquacious  orator  been  eulo- 
gizing some  one's  extraordinary  virtues,  it  is 
very  probable  that  all  he  said  would  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  morrow,  but  the  me- 
mories of  men  are  more  tenacious  of  slander 
and  evil-speaking ;  and  thus  it  happened  that 
DelesSert's  vituperative  and  menacing  elo- 
quence on  this  occasion  was  thereafter  pro- 
duced against  him  with  fatal  power. 

Albeit,  the  now  nominal  proprietor  of  Les 
Pr6s,  assisted  by  his  son  and  Cocotte,  set  to 
work  manfully  at  his  new  vocation  ;  and  by 
dint  of  working  twice  as  hard,  and  faring 
much  worse  than  he  did  as  a  journeyman 
ferblantier,  contrived  to  keep  the  wolf,  if  not 
far  from  the  door,  at  least  from  entering  in. 
His  son,  Le  Bossu,  was  a  cheerful,  willing  lad, 
with  large,  dark,  inquisitive  eyes,  lit  up  with 
much  clearer  intelligence  than  frequently  falls 
to  the  share  of  persons  of  his  age  and  oppor- 
tunities. The  father  and  son  were  greatly 
attached  to  each  other;  and  it  was  chiefly 
the  hope  of  bequeathing  Les  Pres,  free  from 
the  usurious  gripe  of  Destouches,  to  his  boy, 
that  encouraged  the  elder  Delessert  to  per- 
severe in  his  well-nigh  hopeless  husbandry. 
Two  years  thus  passed,  and  matters  were 
beginning  to  assume  a  less  dreary  aspect^ 
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thanks  chiefly  to  the  notary's  not  having  made 
any  demand  in  the  interim  for  the  interest  of 
his  mortgage. 

"  I  have  often  wondered/'  said  Le  Bossu 
one  day,  as  he  and  his  father  were  eating 
their  dinner  of  8oupe  aux  choux  and  black 
bread,  "  that  Destouches  has  not  called  be- 
fore. He  may  now  as  soon  as  he  pleases, 
thanks  to  oar  having  sold  that  lot  of  dam- 
aged wheat  at  such  a  capital  price:  corn 
most  be  getting  up  tremendously  in  the  mar- 
ket. However,  you  are  readv  for  Des- 
touches' demand  of  six  hundred  francs, 
which  it  is  now." 

'*  Parbleu !  quite  ready ;  all  ready  count- 
ed in  those  charming  assignats ;  and  that  is 
the  joke  of  it.  I  wish  the  old  villain  may 
call  or  send  soon" 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door  interrupted  the 
speaker.  The  son  opened  it,  and  the  notary, 
accompanied  b^  his  familiar,  Pierre  Nadaud, 
quietly  glided  in. 

"Talk  of  the  devil,"  growled  Delessert 
audibly,  "  and  you  are  sure  to  get  a  whisk  of 
his  taU.  Well,  messieurs,"  he  added  more 
loudly,  "  your  business  ?'' 

"  Money — interest  now  due  on  the  mort- 
gage for  three  thousand  francs,"  replied  M. 
Destouches  with  much  suavity. 

"  Interest  for  two  years,"  continued  the 
sourly-sardonic  accents  of  Pierre  Nadaud ; 
'*  six  hundred  francs  precisely." 

**  Very  good,  you  shall  have  the  money 
directly."  Delessert  left  the  room  ;  the  no- 
tary took  out  and  unclasped  a  note-book ; 
and  Pierre  Nadaud  placed  a  slip  of  papier 
timbre  on  the  dinner-table,  preparatory  to 
writing  a  receipt. 

*'  Here,"  said  Delessert,  re-entering  with 
a  roll  of  soiled  paper  in  his  hand,  "  here  are 
your  six  hundred  francs,  well  counted." 

The  notary  reclasped  his  note-book,  and 
returned  it  to  his  pocket;  Pierre  Nadaud 
resumed  possession  of  the  receipt  paper. 

**  You  are  not  aware,  then,  mend  Deles- 
sert," said  the  notary,  "  that  creditors  are 
no  longer  compelled  to  receive  assignats  in 
payment?" 

"  How  ?     What  do  you  say  ?" 

'^ Pierre," continued M.  Destouches,  "read 
the  extract  from  Le  BiUletin  dee  Loia,  pub- 
lished last  week."  Pierre  did  so  with  a 
ringing  emphasis,  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  intelligible  to  a  child ;  and  the  un- 
happy debtor  fully  comprehended  that  his 
paper-money  was  comparatively  worthless ! 
It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  fury  mani- 
fested by  Delessert,  the  cool  obduracy  of  the 


notary,  or  the  cynical  comments  of  the  clerk 
Enough  to  say,  that  M.  Destouches  departed 
without  his  money,  after  civilly  intimating 
that  legal  proceedings  would  be  taken  forth- 
with. The  son  strove  to  soothe  his  father*s 
passionate  despair,  but  his  words  fell  upon 
unheeding  ears;  and  after  several  hours 
passed  in  alternate  paroxysms  of  stormy  rage 
and  gloomy  reverie,  the  elder  Delessert  has- 
tily left  the  house,  taking  the  direction  of 
Strasbourg.  Le  Bossu  watched  his  father's 
retreating  figure  from  the  door  until  it  was 
lost  in  the  clouds  of  blinding  snow  that  was 
rapidly  falling,  and  then  sadly  resumed  some 
indoor  employment  It  was  late  when  he 
retired  to  bed,  and  his  father  had  not  then 
returned.  He  would  probably  remain,  the 
son  thought,  at  Strasbourg  for  the  night. 

The  chill,  lead-colored  dawn  was  faintly 
struggling  on  the  horizon  with  the  black, 
gloomy  night,  when  Le  Bossu  rose.  Ten 
minutes  afterwards,  his  father  strode  hastily 
into  the  house,  and  threw  himself,  without  a 
word,  upon  a  seat.  His  eyes,  the  sou  ob- 
served, were  blood-shot,  either  with  rage  or 
drink — perhaps  both;  and  his  entire  aspect 
wild,  haggard,  and  fierce.  Le  Bossu  silently 
presented  him  with  a  measure  of  vin  ordi- 
naire. It  was  eagerly  swallowed,  though 
Delessert's  hand  shook  so  that  he  comd 
scarcely  hold  the  pewter  flagon  to  his  lips. 

"  Something  has  happened,"  said  Le  Bos- 
su presently. 

"  Morbleu  1— yes.  That  is,"  added  the 
father,  checking  himself,  "  somethinp^  might 
have  happened,  if Who's  there  ?" 

"  Only  the  wind  shaking  the  door.  What 
miffht  have  happened  ?"  persisted  the  son. 

"I  will  tell  you,  Antoine.  I  set  off  for 
Strasbourg  yesterday,  to  see  Destouches  once 
agfun,  and  entreat  him  to  accept  the  assignats 
in  part-payment  at  least.  He  was  not  at 
home.  Marguerite,  the  old  servant,  said  he 
was  gone  to  the  cathedra],  not  long  since  re- 
opened. Well,  I  found  the  usurer  just  com- 
ing out  of  the  great  western  entrance,  hea- 
then as  he  is,  looking  as  pious  as  a  pilgrim. 
I  accosted  him,  told  my  errand,  begged,  pray- 
ed, stormed !  It  was  all  to  no  purpose,  ex- 
cept to  attract  the  notice  and  comments  of 
the  passers-by.  Destouches  went  his  way, 
and  I,  with  fury  in  my  heart,  betook  myself 
to  a  wine-shop — Le  Brun's.  He  would  not 
even  change  an  assignat  to  take  for  what  I 
drank,  which  was  not  a  little ;  and  I  there- 
fore owe  him  for  it.  When  the  gendarmes 
cleared  the  house  at  last,  I  was  nearly  crazed 
with  rage  and  drink.     I  must  have  been  so. 
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or  I  should  never  have  gone  to  the  Rue 
B6chard,  forced  myself  once  more  into  the 
notary's  presence,  and — and" 

"  And  what  ?  "  quivered  the  young  man, 
as  his  father  abruptly  stopped,  startled  as 
before  into  silence  by  a  sudden  rattling  of  the 
crazy  door.     "  And  what  ?*' 

"And  abused  him  for  a  flinty-hearted 
scoundrel,  as  he  is.  He  ordered  me  away, 
and  threatened  to  call  the  guard.  I  was 
flinging  out  of  the  house,  when  Marguerite 
twitched  me  by  the  sleeve,  and  I  stepped 
aside  into  the  kitchen.  "  You  must  not  think," 
she  said,  **  of  going  home  on  such  a  night  as 
this."  It  was  snowing  furiously,  and  blow- 
ing a  hurricane  at  the  time.  "There  is  a 
straw  pallet,"  Marguerite  added, "  where  you 
can  sleep,  and  nobody  the  wiser."  I  yielded. 
The  good  woman  warmed  some  soup,  and  the 
storm  not  abating,  I  lay  down  to  rest — to  rest, 
do  I  say  ?"  shouted  Delessert,  jumping  mad- 
ly to  his  feet,  and  pacing  furiously  to  and  fro 
— "the  rest  of  devils!  My  blood  was  in  a 
flame ;  and  rage,  hate,  despair,  blew  the  con- 
suming fire  by  turns.  I  thought  how  I  had 
been  plundered  by  the  mercenary  rufllan 
sleeping  securely,  as  he  thought,  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  the  man  he  had  ruined — 
sleeping  securely  just  beyond  the  room  con- 
taining the  secretaire  in  which  the  mortgage- 
deed  of  which  I  had  been  swindled  was  de- 
posited"  

"  Oh,  father  !**  gasped  the  son. 
"  Be  silent,  boy,  and  you  shall  know  all ! 
It  may  be  that  I  dreamed  all  this,  for  I  think 
the  creaking  of  a  door,  and  a  stealthy  step 
on  the  stair,  awoke  me;  but  perhaps  that, 
too,  was  part  of  the  dream.  However,  I  was 
at  last  wide  awake,  and  I  got  up  and  looked 
out  on  the  cold  night.  The  storm  had  pass- 
ed, and  the  moon  had  temporarily  broken 
through  the  heavy  clouds  by  which  she  was 
encompassed.  Marguerite  had  said  I  might 
let  myself  out,  and  I  resolved  to  depart  at 
once.  I  was  doing  so,  when,  looking  round, 
I  perceived  that  the  notary's  ofiBce-door  was 
ajar.  Instantly  a  demon  whispered,  that 
although  the  law  was  restored,  it  was  still 
blind  and  deaf  as  ever — could  not  see  or  hear 
in  that  dark  silence — and  that  I  might  easily 
baffle  the  cheating  usurer  after  all.  Swiftly 
and  softly,  I  darted  towards  the  half-opened 
door — entered.  The  notary's  secretaire^  An- 
toine,  was  wide  open !  I  hunted  with  shaking 
hands  for  the  deed,  but  could  not  find  it. 
There  was  money  in  the  drawers,  and  I — I 
think  I  should  have  taken  some — did  per- 
haps, I  hardly  know  how — when  I  heard,  or 
thought  I  did,  a  rustling  sound  not  far  off.  I 


gazed  wildly  round,  and  plainly  saw  in  the 
notary's  bedroom — the  door  of  which,  I  had 
not  before  observed,  was  partly  open — the 
shadow  of  a  man's  figure  clearly  traced  by 
the  faint  moonlight  on  the  floor.  I  ran  out 
of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house,  with  the 
speed  of  a  madman,  and  here — here  I  am  I" 
This  said,  he  threw  himself  into  a  seat,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  That  is  a  chink  of  money,"  said  Le  Bos- 
su,  who  had  listened  in  dumb  dismay  to  his 
father's  concluding  narrative.  "You  had 
none,  you  said,  when  at  the  wine-shop." 

"  Money  1    Ah,  it  may  be  as  I  said 

Thunder  of  heaven!"  cried  the  wretched 
man,  again  fiercely  springing  to  his  feet,  "I 
am  lost!" 

"  I  fear  so,"  replied  a  commbsaire  de  police, 
who  had  suddenly  entered,  accompanied  by 
several  gendarmes — "if  it  be  true,  as  we  sus- 
pect, that  you  are  the  assassin  of  the  notary 
bestouches." 

The  assassin  of  the  notary  Destouches ! 
Le  Bossu  heard  but  these  words,  and  when 
he  recovered  consciousness,  he  found  himself 
alone,  save  for  the  presence  of  a  neighbor, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  his  assistance. 

The  proces  verbal  stated,  in  addition  to 
much  of  what  has  been  already  related,  that 
the  notary  had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed, 
at  a  very  early  hour  of  the  morning,  by  his 
clerk  Pierre  Nadaud,  who  slept  in  the  house. 
The  unfortunate  man  had  been  stifled,  by  a 
pillow  it  was  thought.  His  secretaire  had 
been  plundered  of  a  very  large  sum,  amongst 
which  were  Dutch  gold  ducats — purchased 
by  Destouches  only  the  day  before — of  the 
value  of  more  than  6,000  francs.  Deles- 
sert's  mortgage-deed  had  also  disappeared, 
although  other  papers  of  a  similar  character 
had  been  left.  Six  crowns  had  been  found 
on  Delessert's  person,  one  of  which  was 
clipped  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  was  sworn 
to  by  an  ipicier  as  that  offered  him  by  the 
notary  the  day  previous  to  the  murder,  and 
refused  by  him.  No  other  portion  of  the 
stolen  property  could  be  found,  although  the 
police  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  for 
that  purpose. 

There  was,  however,  quite  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  convict  Delessert  of  the  crime,  not- 
withstanding his  persistent  asseverations  of 
innocence.  His  known  hatred  of  Destouches, 
the  threats  he  had  uttered  concerning  him, 
his  conduct  in  front  of  the  cathedral.  Mar- 
guerite's evidence,  and  the  finding  the  crown 
in  his  pocket,  left  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  and 
he  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  by  the 
guillotine.    He  appealed  of  course,  but  that, 
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everybody  felt,  conld  only  prolong  his  life 
for  a  short  time,  not  save  it. 

There  was  one  person,  the  convict's  son, 
who  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  his 
father  was  the  assassin  of  Destonches.  He 
was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  real 
criminal  was  he  whose  step  Delessert  had 
dreamed  he  heard  upon  the  stair,  who  had 
opened  the  office-door,  and  whose  shadow 
fell  across  the  bedroom  floor ;  and  his  eager, 
unresting  thoughts  were  bent  upon  bringing 
thia  conviction  home  to  others.  After  a 
while,  light,  though  as  yet  dim  and  uncer- 
tain, broke  in  upon  his  filial  task. 

About  ten  days  after  the  conviction  of 
Delessert,  Pierre  Nadaud  called  upon  M. 
Huguet,  the  procureur-g6n6ral  of  Strasbourg. 
He  had  a  serious  complaint  to  make  of  De- 
lessert, fils.  The  young  man,  chiefly,  he 
supposed,  because  he  had  given  evidence 
against  his  father,  appeared  to  be  nourishing 
a  monomaniacal  hatred  against  him,  Pierre 
Kadaud.  "Wherever  I  go,"  said  the  irri- 
tated complainant,  "  at  whatever  hour,  early 
in  the  morning  and  late  at  night,  he  dogs  my 
steps.  I  can  in  no  manner  escape  biro,  and 
I  verily  believe  those  fierce,  malevolent  eyes 
of  his  are  never  closed.  I  really  fear  he  is 
meditating  some  violent  act.  He  should,  I 
respectfully  submit,  be  restrained — placed  in 
a  tnai9on  de  sanU,  for  his  intellects  are  cer- 
tainly unsettled ;  or  otherwise  prevented 
from  accomplishing  the  mischief  I  am  sure 
he  contemplates." 

M.  Huguet  listened  attentively  to  this 
statement,  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  said 
inquiry  should  be  made  in  the  matter,  and 
civilly  dismissed  the  complainant. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  Le  Bossu 
was  brought  before  M.  Huguet.  He  replied 
to  that  gentleman's  questioning  by  the  avow- 
al, that  he  believed  Nadaud  had  murdered 
M.  Destouches.  **  I  believe  also,"  added  the 
young  man,  *'  that  I  have  at  last  hit  upon  a 
clue  that  will  lead  to  his  conviction." 

'*  Indeed  I  Perhaps  you  will  impart  it  to 
me?" 

''Willingly.  The  property  in  gold  and 
precious  gems  carried  off  has  not  yet  been 
traced.    I  have  discovered  its  hiding-place." 

*'  Say  you  so  ?  That  is  extremely  fortu- 
nate." 

"Ton  know,  sir,  that  beyond  the  Rue  des 
Yignes  there  are  three  houses  standing 
alone,  which  were  gutted  by  fire  some  time 
since,  and  are  now  only  temporarily  boarded 
up.  That  street  is  entirely  out  of  Nadaud's 
way,  and  yet  he  passes  and  repasses  there 


five  or  six  times  a  day.  When  he  did  not 
know  that  I  was  watching  him,  he  used  to 
gaze  curiously  at  those  houses,  as  if  to  notice 
if  they  were  being  disturbed  for  any  pur- 
pose. Lately,  if  he  suspects  I  am  at  hand, 
he  keeps  his  face  determinedly  away  from 
them,  but  still  seems  to  have  an  unconquer- 
able hankering  after  the  spot.  This  very 
morning,  there  was  a  cry  raised  close  to  the 
ruins,  that  a  child  had  been  run  over  by  a 
cart.  Nadaud  was  passing :  he  knew,  I  was 
close  by,  and  violently  checking  himself,  as  I 
could  see,  kept  his  eyes  fixedly  averted  from 
the  place,  which  I  have  no  longer  any  doubt 
contains  the  stolen  treasure." 

"  You  are  a  shrewd  lad,"  said  M.  Huguet, 
after  a  thoughtful  pause.  "  An  examination 
shall  at  all  events  take  place  at  nightfall. 
You,  in  the  meantime,  remain  here  under 
surveillance." 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  Le 
Bossu  was  again  brought  into  M.  Huguet's 
presence.  The  commissary  who  arrested  his 
father  was  also  there.  '*  You  have  made  a 
surprising  guess,  if  it  be  a  guess,"  said  the 
procureur.  **  The  missing  property  has  been 
found  under  a  hearth- stone  of  the  centre 
house."  Le  Bossu  raised  his  hands,  and  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  delight.  "One  moment," 
continued  M.  Huguet.  *'  How  do  we  know 
this  is  not  a  trick  concocted  by  you  and  your 
father  to  mislead  justice  ?" 

'*  I  have  thought  of  that,"  replied  Le  Bos- 
su calmly.  "  Let  it  be  given  out  that  I  am 
under  restraint,  in  compliance  with  Nadaud's 
request ;  then  have  some  scaffolding  placed 
to-morrow  against  the  houses,  as  if  prepara- 
tory to  their  being  pulled  down,  and  you 
will  see  the  result,  if  a  quiet  watch  is  kept 
during  the  night."  The  procureur  and  com- 
missary exchanged  glances,  and  Le  Bossu 
was  removed  from  the  room. 

It  was  verging  upon  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  watchers  heard  some  one 
very  quietly  remove  a  portion  of  the  back- 
boarding  of  the  centre  house.  Presently,  a 
closely- muffled  figure,  with  a  dark-lantern 
and  a  bag  in  his  hand,  crept  through  the 
opening,  and  made  direct  for  the  hearth- 
stone;, lifted  it,  turned  on  his  light  slowly, 
gathered  up  the  treasure,  crammed  it  into 
bis  bag,  and  murmured  with  an  exulting 
chuckle  as  he  reclosed  the  lantern  and  stood 
upright:  '' Safe — safe,  at  last  I"  At  the  in- 
stant, the  light  of  half  a  dozen  lanterns 
flashed  upon  the  miserable  wretch,  revealing 
the  stem  faces  of  as  many  gendarmes. 
"Quite  safe,  M.  Pierre  Nadaud!"  echoed 
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their  leader.  "Of  that  jon  may  he  as* 
eared."  He  was  unheard :  the  detected  cul- 
prit had  fainted. 

There  is  little  to  add.  Nadaud  perished 
hy  the  guillotine,  and  Delesaert  was,  after  a 
time,  liberated.  Whether  or  not  he  thought 
his  ill-gotten  property  had  brought  a  curse 


with  it,  I  cannot  say ;  but,  at  all  events,  he 
abandoned  it  to  the  notary's  heirs,  and  set 
off  with  Le  Bossu  for  Paris,  where,  I  believe, 
the  sign  of  "  Delesaert  et  Fils,  Ferblantiers,'* 
still  flourishes  over  the  front  of  a  respectably 
furnished  shop. 


From  th«  Dnblia  XlAiToriity  Magasia*. 


HEEOES,   ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


EPAMINONDAS  OF  THEBES  AND  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  OF  SWEDEN. 


*  Great  men  have  always  soom'd  great  recompenses ; 

Epaminondas  saVd  his  Thebes  and  died, 
Not  leaving  even  his  Ameral  expenses." — ^Btron. 


If  we  search  the  records  of  the  past  for 
an  example  of  disinterested  patriotism,  of 
public  purity  joined  to  private  virtue,  with 
scarcely  a  perceptible  speck  or  blemish  on 
either,  we  shall  pause  over  the  pages  which 
detail  the  life  of  the  illustrious  statesman, 
scholar,  and  soldier,  whose  name  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  He  stands 
m  the  front  rank  among  those  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity, of  whom  it  was  happily  observed 
by  Monsieur  de  la  Bruyere,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  they  are  more  indebted 
to  history,  or  history  to  them.  If  she  has 
embellished  their  actions  with  her  most  splen- 
did ornaments,  they  have  furnished  her  with 
grounds  for  those  embellishments.  But  for 
history,  their  names  would  have  been  buried 
in  their  tombs,  and  without  these  patterns  of 
virtue,  often  as  inimitable  as  they  are  admi- 
rable, of  what  would  history  consist  ?  In  re- 
mote ages,  Cincinnatus  and  Epaminondas  may 
claim  pre-eminence  in  the  list  of  exalted  spirits 
who  have  served  their  country  from  true  ven- 
eration, without  personal  ambition  or  selfish 
objects,  uninfluenced  by  the  inducements  of 
fee,  reward,  or  promotion.  In  more  recent 
times,  this  noble  example  has  been  emulated 
by  George  Washington  and  William  Pitt.* 

*  "  Mr.  Pitt^  who  was  no  gambler,  no  prodic[al, 
and  too  mueh  a  man  of  bnainess  to  have  ezpenstye 
habits  of  any  kind,  died  in  debt;  and  the  nation 
discharged  his  debts,  less  as  a  mark  of  respect  than 
M  an  act  of  justice."— &w<Asy. 


It  remained  for  the  O'Connells  and  Cobdens 
of  our  own  days,  to  blend  the  advantages  of 
pay  and  popularity,  to  convert  patriotism 
mto  a  commercial  speculation,  and  balance 
public  services  with  solid  specie,  even  as 
Xerxes  counted  out  his  army  by  tens  of 
thousands. 

At  a  culminating  period  of  Grecian  power 
and  civilization,  Epaminondas,  by  the  force 
of  his  individual  genius,  personal  character, 
and  unrivalled  superiority  of  military  endow- 
ments, elevated  his  country  (until  tben  tak- 
ing rank  but  as  a  secondary  state)  to  a  lead- 
ing position  at  the  head  of  the  Hellenic  re- 
publics. He  beat  the  hitherto  invincible 
Spartans  in  a  pitched  field  of  battle  with  in- 
ferior numbers ;  twice  displayed  his  army  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  in  the  centre  of 
their  unfortified  capital ;  exhibited  to  their 
women  and  children,  a  siffht  they  boasted  of 
never  having  before  beheld,  the  watch-fires 
of  an  enemy's  camp  ;  and  compelled  them, 
as  he  himself  said,  to  abandon  their  con- 
temptuous laconism,  and  lengthen  their  sen- 
tences. 

The  domineering  supremacy  which  Sparta 
had  long  exercised,  was  thus  broken  down, 
and  the  controlling  influence  transferred  to 
Thebes.  This  influence  she  continued  to  ex- 
ercise with  unflinching  grasp,  until  Epami^ 
nondas,  at  the  same  time  her  spear  and 
shield,  fell  in  the  critical  moment  of  his  great- 
est victory,  on  the  plain  of  Mantinea.     With 
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him  expired  the  shori-Kved  power  and  glory 
of  Thebes,  never  to  be  revived  agnin.  When 
told  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  bat  the  The* 
bans  victorious — "  It  is  well,"  replied  he, "  I 
have  lived  long  enough."  He  ordered  Dai- 
phantus  and  lollidas,  generals  whom  he 
thought  capable  of  filling  his  place,  to  be 
sent  for.  He  was  informed  that  both  were 
dead.  **  Advise  the  Thebans,  then,"  said  he, 
"  to  conclude  a  peace."  The  physician  had 
declared  that  he  would  die  from  effusion  of 
blood,  the  instant  the  iron  should  be  extracted 
from  his  wound.  He  now  directed  the  point 
of  the  javelin  to  be  drawn  out,  and  one  of 
his  oflScers  exclaiming,  in  the  distraction  of 
his  grief — "  You  die,  Epaminondas  I  Had 
you  but  left  any  children !"  "  I  leave,"  an- 
swered he,  expiring,  "  two  immortal  daugh- 
ters— ^Leuctra  and  Mantinea."*  His  devo- 
ted friend  and  colleague  Pelopidas,  did  not 
live  to  participate  in  the  glories  of  the  latter 
battle.  Had  it  been  otherwise  ordered,  his 
energetic  promptitude  nH^ht  have  completed 
the  triumph.  But  he  had  fallen,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  in  an  imprudent  combat  against 
Alexander  of  Pherse,  at  Cynocephake — a 
spot  rendered  even  more  famous  in  after- 
timee,  by  the  great  victory  of  the  Consul 
Flaminius  over  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  in  which  the  superiority  of  the  Roman 
legion  when  opposea  to  the  Grecian  phalanx 
was  decisively  established.  There  is  some- 
thing singularly  beautiful  in  the  uninterrupted 
friendship  of  the  two  great  Theban  leaders. 
Both  were  noble  by  birth,  but  Pelopidas  was 
the  richest,  while  Epaminondas  was  almost 
the  poorest  citizen  in  the  state.  This  in- 
equality of  worldly  condition  had  no  effect 
on  the  harmony  of  their  minds.  They  served 
together,  without  a  feeling  of  personal 
jealousy,  as  Marlborough  and  Eugene  did  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Plutarch  in  com- 
memorating this  noble  amity,  says — "  Among 
the  many  things  reflecting  glory  upon  both, 
there  was  nothing  which  men  of  sense  so 
much  admired,  as  the  strict  and  inviolable 
friendship  that  subsisted  between  them  from 
first  to  last  in  all  their  high  stations,  military 
and  civil.  For  if  we  consider  the  adminis- 
tration of  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  of 
Gimon  and  Pericles,  of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades, 
how  much  the  common  interest  was  injured 

*  The  Emperor  Julian,  who  may  be  suspected  of 
beine  an  aetor  that  studied  effect,  had  probably  the 
death  of  Epaminondas  in  his  meAory,  when  he  fell, 
under  somewhat  similar  dreumstaneei^  in  battle 
•gainst  the  FersiaDs^  on  his  retreat  from  Gteeiphon. 
Compare  his  demeanor  and  djing  speech,  as  re- . 
eoided  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Gibbon.         1 


by  their  private  dissensions,  their  envy  and 
jealousy  of  each  other;  and  then  cast  our 
eyes  upon  the  mutual  kindness  and  esteem 
which  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  inviolably 

E reserved,  we  may  fairly  call  these,  col- 
lagues  in  civil  government  and  military 
command — not  those,  whose  study  it  was  to 
get  the  better  of  each  other,  rather  than  of 
the  enemy.  The  true  cause  of  the  difference 
was  the  virtue  of  these  Thebans,  which  led 
them  not  to  seek  in  any  of  their  measures 
their  own  honor  and  wealth — pursuits  always 
attended  with  envy  and  strife :  but  being  both 
inspired  from  the  first  with  a  divine  ardor  to 
raise  their  country  to  the  summit  of  glory, 
for  this  purpose  they  availed  themselves  of 
the  achievements  of  each  other,  as  if  they 
had  been  their  own."* 

Pelopidas  married  into  a  family  of  rank, 
and  had  several  children,  including  a  disso- 
lute son,  who  caused  him  much  uneasiness. 
Epaminondas  remained  single.  On  this  point 
all  historians  are  agreed,  with  the  exception 
of  Poly»nes,  an  inaccurate  and  obscure  wri- 
ter, who  is  known  to  few,  and  his  weary  lu- 
cubrations seldom  disinterred.  He  assigns  to 
Epaminondas  a  son,  whom  he  calls  Stesibro- 
tus ;  describes  as  an  extravagant  rake,  and 
says  he  fought  a  battle  in  his  father's  ab- 
sence, contrary  to  orders,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  parental  se verity .f 
All  this,  unsupported  by  testimony,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  mere  assertion  and  whimsical 
fable,  which,  instead  of  illustrating  history, 
disfigures  it  by  falsehood.  It  sounds  very 
like  a  confused  application  of  the  legend 
of  Manlius  Torquatus.  As  seven  cities 
claimed  the  distiction  of  Homer's  nativity 
(recorded  in  a  well-known  distich^),  so  have 
three  disputed  the  trifling  honor  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  soldier  from  whom  Epa- 
minondas received  his  mortal  wound.  The 
Athenians  assert  that  he  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenophon,  and  called 
upon  the  painter  Euphranor  to  perpetuate 
this  opinion  in  his  celebrated  picture  of  the 
battle  of  Mantinea.  The  Mantineans  assume 
that  he  was  killed  by  Machserion,  a  country- 
men of  theirs;  while  the  Lacedasmonians 
claim  the  achievement  for  the  Spartan  Anti- 
crates,  to  whose  posterity  they  granted  ex- 
emptions and  marks  of  dignity;   palpable 


•  Plutawh  in  Vit  Pelop. 
f  Polynni  Strmte^mata,  Or.  et  Lai  Lngd.  Bit 
8vo.,  IdOl,  cum  notis  variorum. 
X  '*  Smyrna,  Chius,  Colophon,  Salamis^  Rhodnn^ 
Atvos  Athens, 
Orbis  &  patrift  certat  homere  tul" 
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evidences  of  the  dread  Tvith  which  the  name 
of  Epaminondas  had  inspired  them.* 

The  reproach  of  blunted  intellects,  and 
constiutional  heaviness,  originally  cast  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  by  the  sarcastic  Athe- 
nians, in  the  complimentary  epithet  of  "  The- 
ban  pigs,"  is  admitted  by  one  of  their  own 
most  celebrated  writers  (Plutarch),  and  has 
been  perpetuated  to  modern  times  ;  so  that 
the  term,  "  a  learned  Theban,"  is  even  now 
considered  synonymous  with  an  ignorant 
dullard .f  But  they  can  plead  in  mitigation 
of  this  sweeping  sentence,  many  imaginative 
associations  of  high  poetical  pretence,  and 
authentic  annals  adorned  with  distinguished 
names.  When  we  call  to  mind  that  Cadmus, 
the  founder  of  their  capital,  was  the  first  who 
introduced  letters  into  Greece;  that  Amphion, 
the  inventor  of  music,  built  the  walU  of 
Thebes  to  the  sound  of  his  lyre ;  that  Hercu- 
les was  born  there ;  that  the  classic  moun- 
tains of  Helicon  and  Cithseron,  with  the 
fountains  of  Hippocrene  and  Aji^anippe,  were 
dedicated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  se- 
lected as  their  most  favorite  resorts ;  that  the 
oracular  cave  of  Trophonius  stands  within 
their  territory ;  that  Boeotia,  the  dull,  has 
produced  such  poets  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and 
the  beautiful  Corinna,  two  such  generals  as 
Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  with  Plutarch, 
the  unrivalled  biographer — we  think  they 
have  been  unjustly  stigmatized ;  are  entitled 
to  fling  back  these  facts  as  rebutting  evidence 
in  the  face  of  their  traducers ;  and  to  claim 
exemption  from  the  charge  of  national  stupi- 
dity. The  Boeotians,  like  many  other  people, 
have,  by  voluntary  depreciation,  furnished 
arms  against  themselves.  Envy,  according 
to  their  own  report,  fixed  its  chosen  abode  at 
Tanagra,  the  thirst  of  illicit  gain  at  Oropus, 
the  spirit  of  contradiction  at  Thespiae,  vio- 
lence at  Thebes,  covetousness  at  Anthedon, 
false  politeness  at  Coronea,  ostentation  at 
Platsea,  and  stupidity  at  Haliartus.^  These 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  eight  Boeotian 
cities,  remind  us  of  the  similarly  flattering 
distinction  which,  according  to  general  tra- 
dition, Shakspeare  attached,  in  rather  com- 
mon-place doggrel,  to  eight  villages  in  his 
own  immediate  neighborhood  :—* 

'*  Piping  Pebworth,  dancing  Marston, 
Haunted  Hilboroi^b,  hungry  Grafton, 
Budging  Exhall,  Papist  Wicksfurd, 
Beggarly  Broom,  and  drunken  Bidford." 


•  Amtot  Pausan.  Flut  in  Ages. 

f  **  ni  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  The- 
han.**— Sbakbpxabb— JHfi^  Lear. 

X  See  Travels  of  AnaoharniB^  yol  liL,  1817,  quoted 
firom  Diehnarchai 


Polybius,  one  of  the  profoundest  of  ancient 
historians,  says,  of  the  leading  Grecian  re- 
publics, particularly  Athens  and  Thebes,  that 
they  acquired  important  rank,  but  knew  not 
how  to  maintain  their  position.  They  were 
not  intrinsically  great,  either  by  natural  gifts 
or  political  institutions,  but  became  so  by 
fortuitous  circumstances,  and  the  superior 
abilities  of  a  few  eminent  men :  constant  in 
nothing  but  in  unquiet  and  turbulent  temper, 
which  bred  continual  revolutions  among 
themselves.  These  remarks  sound  at  first 
paradoxical  and  prejudiced,  but  reflection 
shows  that  they  are  based  on  true  justice 
and  the  nicest  equity ;  it  is  not,  according  to 
this  judicious  writer,  a  few  brilliant  actions 
which  constitute  the  real  grandeur  of  a  na- 
tion ;  it  is  the  consistent  wisdom  with  which 
they  know  how  to  support  the  high  degree 
of  glory  to  which  they  have  attained.  The 
Athenians  became  famous  under  Miltiades, 
Themistocles,  and  Pericles ;  the  Thebans  un- 
der Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas:  but  the 
glory  they  then  acquired  was  due  rather  to 
the  exclusive  talent  of  their  leaders,  than  to 
their  own  virtue.  It  was  the  offspring  of 
men  born  to  command,  and  it  died  with  them. 
When  these  misnamed  republics  submitted 
to  be  governed  by  the  superiority  of  indivi- 
dual intellect,  they  were  happy,  powerful, 
and  respected  at  home  and  abroad ;  but 
when  they  broke  through  the  trammels  of 
obedient  discipline,  and  indulged  their  inborn 
tendencies  to  turbulence  and  sedition—when 
the  lower  orders,  the  uneducated  people,  oc- 
cupied the  supreme  authority,  and  the  spirit 
of  ignorant  democracy  prevailed,  they  be- 
came, as  states  always  will  become,  despite 
the  flimsy  sophistries  of  selfish  demagogues — 
like  ships  without  sails,  rudder,  compass,  or 
pilot,  certain  of  ultimate  shipwreck,  equally 
disgraceful  and  deplorable. 

Epaminondas  traced  his  descent  from  the 
ancient  Kings  of  Thebes,  but  he  was  poor, 
and  almost  without  patrimony.  His  father 
Polymnis,*  although  destitute  of  fortune  or 
estate,  possessed  so  highly  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  that  when  Philip  (the  sire  of 
Alexander  the  Great),  then  a  youth,  who  had 
been  surrendered  to  the  Illyrians  as  a  pledge 
of  fidelity,  by  King  Amyntas,  was  sent  to 
Thebes  for  safer  custody,  the  Theban  autho- 
rities entrusted  him  to  the  sole  guardianship 
of  Polymnis.  He  thus  became  acquainted 
with  Epaminondas,  and  they  were  brought 
up  together  under  Lysis,  a  celebrated  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher.     This  Lysis  is  supposed 

*  Plutarch  calls  him  Pammenes,  but  this  is  evi- 
dently a  mistake. 
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by  Cicero,  Cornelias  Nepos,  and  others,  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  golden  verses 
attributed  to  Pythagoras.*  The  verses, 
vrhtch  comprise  a  summary  of  the  Samian 
philosophy,  or  articles  of  faith,  are  still  ex- 
tant, and  consist  of  seventy-one  lines.  They 
are  mentiooed  by  Hierocles,  as  also  by 
Porphyry  and  lamblichus,  "  De  Vitft  Pytha- 
gorse,"  and  are  separately  detailed  in  a 
treatise  entitled  "  Pythagorse  Aurea  Car- 
mina,"  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Cam- 
bridge, A.D.  1684,  in  a  collection  designated 
"  Poetas  Minores  Graecos." 

Under  the  able  preceptorship  of  Lysis,  the 
young  Theban  acquired  habits  of  deep 
thought,  regularity,  studious  application,  and 
unassuming  reserve — ^ingredients  very  ap- 
plicable to  the  formation  of  an  accomplished 
philosopher,  but  not  likely  to  compound  an 
executive  commander.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  whence  his  deep  mastery  of  military 
science  could  have  been  derived .  He  became, 
at  an  early  age,  the  most  learned  man  in 
Boeotia,  the  ornament  and  luminary  of  all 
Greece.  Modesty  of  deportment  was  among 
his  most  remarkable  characteristics.  Spin- 
tarus,  a  Tarentine,  said  of  him,  while  yet  a 
stripling,  ''  I  never  knew  a  man  who  under- 
stood so  much,  and  spoke  so  little."  His 
mind,  too,  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  pecu- 
liar superstitions  of  his  sect.  This  feeling  he 
adroitly  turned  to  account  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  as  the  Roman  Sertorius  did  long 
after,  by  seeking  to  raise  the  hopes  and  cou- 
rage of  his  army,  through  omens,  favorable 
prodigies,  and  asserted  communications  from 
the  gods.  On  the  day  of  the  great  victory 
of  I^uctra,  he  burst  through  his  habitual 
self-command,  and  for  the  moment  gave  vent 
to  immoderate  joy.  But  on  the  following 
morning,  he  checked  his  swelling  spirits, 
and  appeared  absorbed  in  grief.  His  dress 
was  neglected  and  his  air  desponding. — 
"  Nothing  has  happened,"  said  he  in  reply 
to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  his  friends,  "  to 
cloud  the  public  triumph.  It  is  to*bring 
myself  down  to  my  proper  level  that  I  thus 
mortify  and  check  my  personal  vanity."  He 
then  declared  that  his  chief  satisfaction  lay 
in  the  fact  that  this  g^reat  success  was 
achieved  during  the  lifetime  of  his  parents. 
A  similar  sentiment  of  filial  piety  is  finely 
expressed  by  Lord  Nelson,  in  a  letter  to  his 
father  after  the  victory  of  the  Nile. 


*  Nearly  all  the  works  ascribed  to  Pjrtha^ras 
are  believed  to  have  been  writteD  by  hie  diaciples, 
vrbo  introdaced  many  additions  and  innovations  into 
the  original  doctrines  of  their  founder. 


Philip  of  Macedon,  the  future  conqueror 
and  enslaver  of  Greece,  was  believed  to  have 
proposed  to  himself  Epaminondas  for  his 
pattern.  He,  perhaps,  studied  closely  that 
great  man*s  activity  and  consummate  general- 
ship at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  formed, 
in  truth,  the  most  inconsiderable  portion  of 
his  character ;  but  as  for  the  temperance, 
justice,  high-mindedness,  mildness,  and  equa- 
nimity of  temper,  which  constituted  his  true 
grandeur,  the  Macedonian  autocrat  had  no 
share  of  them,  either  natural  or  acquired. ** 

Every  reader  of  history  knows  that  Epam- 
inondas invented  a  system  of  tactics  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  equally  original  and  irresistible, 
in  which  skill  predominated  over  physical 
courage,  and  by  which  he  accomplished  un- 
precedented successes.  All  have  a  general 
idea  of  the  effect,  but  a  very  indistinct  per- 
ception of  the  immediate  process  through 
which  that  effect  was  produced.  It  has  been 
universally  received  that  a  new  scheme  of 
military  science  was  brought  into  practice, 
but  very  few  have  troubled  themselves  to 
investigate  the  particulars,  or  inquire  in  what 
this  wonderful  discovery  was  comprised. 
Before  his  age,  battles  consisted  chiefly  in 
straight-forward,  hand-to-hand  fighting,  in 
which  the  strongest  and  most  daring  pre- 
vailed. One  body  of  Cx-^mbatants  was  drawn 
up  opposite  to  another,  in  lines  of  parallel 
formation,  and  advanced  to  close  combat  un- 
der the  eye  and  leading  of  the  general,  who, 
after  the  battle  had  once  commenced,  thought 
of  little  more  than  how  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  hardy  soldier.  Miltiades,  it  is 
true,  had  evinced  some  strategic  skill  at  Ma- 
rathon, and  posted  his  inferior  forces  in  a 
manner  which  helped  to  cover  their  weak- 
ness, and  materially  assisted  their  inherent 
valor.  But  this  was  an  isolated  instance, 
simple  in  its  details,  and  depending  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  new  system 
was  equally  simple  in  principle,  but  rather 
more  complicated  and  elaborate  in  execution. 
It  all  lay  in  bringing  a  heavy  mass  to  bear  on 
a  weaker  portion  of  the  opposing  enemy,  the 
weight  of  a  condensed  column  against  an 
attenuated  line — a  mode  of  action,  incalcula- 
bly favorable  to  a  genera],  commanding  an 
inferior  army,  who  takes  the  initiative,  and 
thereby  selects  his  own  point  of  attack.  The 
column  was  introduced  into  modem  warfare 
with  great  effect,  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  at 
Leipzig  and  Lutzen.  The  experience  of 
Tilly,  and  the  sagacious  judgment  of  Wallen- 
stein,  proved    alike  unequal    to  resist  its 

•  See  Plutarch  in  Vit  Pelop. 
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power.*  Vegetius,  a  LatiD  writer  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  a  weH-known  treatise — 
"  De  re  Militari" — ^lays  great  stress  on  the 
oblique  order  of  Epaminondas,  which  he  de- 
nomiuates,  "  In  simiiitudinem  veriJ*  It  forms 
the  sixth  of  his  series,  and  is  more  commend- 
ed by  him  than  any  of  the  other  seven  enume- 
rated in  his  book.  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
Napoleon,  constantly  carried  it  into  operation, 
and  gained  many  of  their  most  important 
battles  by  a  skilful  appliance  of  the  advanta- 
ges it  presents.  Rosbach  and  Letlthen,  or 
Lissa,  two  of  Frederic's  greatest  triumphs, 
with  very  inferior  numbers,  may  be  quoted 
especially  as  brilliant  modern  examples  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  system.  At  Lissa,  the  ma- 
noeuvre by  which  he  brought  an  overpower- 
ing force  upon  the  Austrian  left,  and  crushed 
their  army  in  detail,  was  almost  a/ac  Bimile 
of  the  attack  of  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra. 

The  intention  of  the  present  essay,  is  less 
to  give  a  life  of  the  Theban  general,  to  which 
little  can  be  added,  than  to  explain  the  mas- 
terly movements  which  distinguished  his  two 
celebrated  victories.  A  very  able  and  inge- 
nious dissertation  on  the  subject,  will  be  found 
in  the  "  Commentaries*'  of  Folard ;  but  that 
voluminous  work  has  never  been  translated 
into  English,  and  is  not  easily  accessible,  as 
being  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  public  libra- 
ries. The  Chevalier  de  Folard  was  an  en- 
thusiast in  the  study  of  military  tactics,  and 
a  soldier  of  much  practical  experience.  He 
served  with  distinguished  credit  under  the 
Duke  de  Vendome  in  Italy,  during  the  War 
of  Succession  ;  assisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
defence  of  Maira  against  the  Turks,  in  1714 ; 
and  fought  under  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
until  the  death  of  that  prince,  before  Frede- 
rickshall,  in  1718,  when  he  returned  to  France 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel,  with  the 
command  of  a  regiment.  He  died  in  1752, 
leaving  behind  him  the  name  of  a  skilful 
tactician,  and  the  reputation  of  a  judicious 
writer, 

Xenophon  says,  Lycurgus  distributed  the 
Lacedesmonian  forces  into  six  divisions  of 
foot,  and  the  same  number  of  horse.  Each 
of  these  divisions,  in  either  branch  of  service, 
received  the  title  of  Mora.  The  officers  of 
every  Mora  of  infantry,  were  a  Polemarch, 
four  Lochages,  eight  Pentecosters,  and  six- 
teen Enomotarohs.  The  number  of  soldiers 
he  leaves  unmentioned.    Thucydides,  with- 

*  See  the  first  volume  of  Folard's  CommeDtaries, 
for  a  very  minute  description  of  the  Caput  Porci- 
num,  Cuneus,  or  wedge  of  the  Ancients,  as  con- 
trasted and  compared  with  the  **  Coin,"  or  dose 
column  of  Qostavna. 


out  noticing  the  Mora,  describes  the  Lace- 
daemonian infantry  thus — "  Each  Lochua 
consisted  of  four  Pentecostyes,  and  each  Pen- 
tecostye,  of  four  Enomatyes.  Four  men 
fought  in  front  of  each  Enomaty."  The  num- 
ber of  files  was  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances, at  the  discretion  of  the  Lochage,  but 
the  usual  depth  was  eight  men.  At  I^uctra 
and  Mantinea,  the  heavy  armed  infantry  were 
drawn  up  twelve  deep.  The  far-famed 
Macedonian  phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
consisted  of  sixteen  files,  the  spears  of  the 
rear-rank,  when  levelled,  protruding  beyond 
the  front.  This  formation  entailed  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  weapon  for  the  closing  files,  at 
least  twenty  feet  in  length — a  most  unman- 
ageable and  ineffective  incumbrance,  as  it 
proved,  when  brought  into  close  contact  with 
the  open  order,  and  more  active  legiouaries 
of  Rome. 

Epaminondas,  at  Leuctra,  was  in  his  for- 
tieth year,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  mind  and 
manhood.  On  that  day,  the  mild  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,  the  retiring  philosopher,  the  ac- 
complished musician,  whose  domestic  taste 
preferred  the  lute  to  the  sword,  burst  upon 
the  world  as  a  consummate  master  in  the  art 
of  war.  It  was  far  from  being  his  first  essay 
in  arms ;  he  had  borne  an  honorable  share  in 
many  hard-fought  combats,  in  one  of  which 
he  rescued  his  friend  and  comrade,  Pelopidas, 
when  stricken  down  and  dangerously  wound- 
ed. In  those  ages,  every  Grecian  citizen  was 
called  upon,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
required,  to  serve  in  the  ranks  as  a  private 
soldier.  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  had 
frequently  set  this  noble  example. 

On  coming  into  the  field  of  battle  at  Leuc- 
tra, the  Theban  general  found  his  right  enor- 
mously outflanked  by  the  army  of  Cle- 
ombrotus.  According  to  the  most  reliable 
computation  his  force  amounted  to  not  more 
than  6,000  men,  while  that  of  the  Spartan 
king,  including  allies,  reckoned  at  least 
18,000 — a  fearful  disparity,  when  the  com- 
parative reputation  of  the  troops  engaged  on 
both  sides  is  taken  into  the  account.  Epaminon- 
das, before  reaching  the  ground  on  which  he 
intended  to  fight,  had  formed  a  solid  column 
of  three  thousand  infantry,  about  half  his 
army,  drawn  up  fifty  deep  on  his  left,  with 
which  he  purposed  to  penetrate  the  enemy's 
line,  and  then,  facing  to  the  right,  to  bear 
down  opposition  by  superior  weight  and  con- 
centrated force.  The  sacred  band  of  three 
hundred,  commanded  by  Pelopidas,  closed 
the  flank  of  his  column.  He  purposed  to  re- 
fuse his  right,  which  was  extended  in  thin 
files  of  three  or  four,  merely  as  a  demons tra- 
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tion,  and  kept  completely  out  of  action,  by 
throwing  forward  his  left  obliquely.  The 
weak  portion  of  his  army  was  by  this  ar- 
rangement entirely  held  back  from  contact 
with  the  enemy,  who,  having  a  much  greater 
distance  to  traverse,  could  not  reach  or  brinjB^ 
them  to  close  conflict  until  ]ong  after  their 
own  right  would  be  swept  away  by  the  hos- 
tOe  column,  against  the  force  of  which  the 
ordinary  phalanx  had  no  physical  capability 
of  opposing  effectual  resistance.  The  sacred 
band  consisted  of  noble  young  Thebans,  the 
pride  and  glory  of  the  state,  devoted  to  each 
other  by  ties  of  indissoluble  friendship,  and 
sworn  with  solemn  rites  never  to  quit  a  field 
of  battle  unless  victorious.  The  charge  of 
such  a  gallant  body  was  impetuous  and  over- 
whelming, bearing  before  them  everything 
that  opposed  their  progress  with  irresistible 
fury ;  as  did,  in  after  times,  GromweH's  Iron- 
sides and  Rupert's  Cavaliers.  Thirty-three 
years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Leuctra,  this 
matchless  cohort  perished  to  a  man  on  the 
sanguinary  field  of  Cbasronea. 

When  Philip  of  Macedon,  after  the  fight, 
examined  the  slain,  he  paused  on  the  spot 
where  the  three  hundred  warriors,  who,  with 
their  light  equipments,  had  encountered  hb 
ponderous  phalanx,  lay  heaped  together. 
On  being  told  it  was  the  band  of  Theban 
friends,  his  rugged  nature  melted  into  sym- 
pathy for  the  fallen  brave,  and  he  burst  into 
tears  in  the  moment  of  his  signal  triumph. 
As  Marshal  Beresford  said  of  the  British  in- 
fantry, in  his  despatch  of  Albuera,  "  They 
fell  in  ranks  as  they  stood,  and  every  wound 
was  in  the  front." 

Let  us  now  describe  the  attack  of  £pami- 
nondas,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  sepa- 
rated, and  beat  his  enemy  in  detail. 

Plutarch,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  omits  many  important  particulars. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  cavalry.  .  His  de- 
scription is  merely  that  of  the  general  histo- 
rian, unacquainted  with  military  manoeuvres. 
Xenophon,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  like  a 
soldier  well  versed  in  tactical  evolutions.  He 
especially  names  the  cavalry  of  both  armies, 
and  states  that  the  Theban  horse  contributed 
much  to  their  victory.  The  Spartans  were 
indifferent  riders,  badly  mounted.  The  The- 
bans were  practiced  horsemen,  on  far  supe- 
rior animals.  Cleombrotus  formed  a  first 
line  of  his  cavalry,  which  he  posted  on  the 
right,  in  front  of  his  phalanx  of  infantry,  a 
compact  body,  without  intervals  or  divisions. 
This  mistake  operated  materially  on  his  de- 
feat. Had  he  placed  his  horse  on  the  ex- 
treme flank,  supported  by  separate  platoons 


of  light-armed  foot,  Epaminondas  would 
have  been  compelled  to  have  adopted  a  cor- 
responding formation ;  and  the  Spartan  ca- 
valry, if  driven  from  their  ground  by  the 
charge  of  the  Thebans,  might  have  recovered 
from  their  disorder  in  the  rear  of  the  infan- 
try. This  plan  of  intermixing  the  two  arms 
for  mutual  support  was  invariably  adopted 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  always  with 
success.  Epaminondas  having  thrown  his 
army  in  an  oblique  line  across  the  right  of  the 
enemy,  which  he  considerably  outflanked  on 
that  side,  poured  down  like  an  avalanche  with 
the  irresistible  weight  of  his  solid  column  and 
the  sacred  band,  penetrated  the  Spartan  lines, 
and  threw  them  mto  hopeless  confusion ;  at 
the  same  time  his  cavalry  charged,  and  drove 
their  opponents  from  the  field.  Cleombrotus, 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  and  novel  nature 
of  this  attack,  which  he  was  far  from  com- 
prehending, moved  a  great  portion  of  his 
phalanx  to  the  right,  to  keep  opposite  to  his 
adversary,  but  made  no  further  dispositions. 
He  thus  divided  his  army  in  two,  insulated 
his  left  wing,  and  left  a  large  opening  in  his 
centre.  By  this  injudicious  arrangement,  he 
totally  threw  away  the  advantage  of  his  su- 
perior numbers.  The  battle  was  lost  beyond 
recovery  almost  as  soon  as  it  commenced. 
Desperate  valor  might  retard,  but  could  not 
alter  the  result,  which  became  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  time  and  unavailing  resistance.  A 
fimk  movement  in  the  presence  of  an  active 
enemy,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  evolu- 
tions in  war,  universally  condemned  by  all 
experienced  masters.  Seneffe,  Kollin,  and 
Bosbach,  may  be  quoted  as  good  illustra- 
tions. Marmont  ventured  this  at  Salamanca, 
in  an  evil  hour,  for  his  own  reputation,  and 
paid  dearly  for  the  temerity.  Massena  had 
previously  encountered  the  same  risk  after 
Busaco;  but,  being  favored  by  accidental 
circumstances,  he  escaped  unpunished.  The 
Spartans  at  Leuctra  were  sacrificed  by  the 
incapacity  of  their  commander.  Cleombro- 
tus expiated  his  errors  as  a  general  by  a  sol- 
dier's death.  The  broken  remains  of  his 
army  retired  to  their  camp,  carrying  off  the 
body  of  their  king,  while  the  Thebans  exult- 
ingly  erected  a  trophy  on  the  field  of  battle. 
With  the  ancient  Greek  warriors,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  trophy  was  held  as  the  foremost 
symbol,  and  most  decisive  evidence  of  vic- 
tory. The  origin  of  this  custom  dates  back 
to  the  barbarous  ages,  when  it  was  usual  for 
the  victor  in  a  combat  to  fix  the  head  of  the 
principal  person  of  the  vanquished  on  a  post. 
As  civilization  advanced,  a  suit  of  armor  was 
suspended  instead  of  the  mortal  exuvise,  and 
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this  they  designated  a  trophy.  The  loss  of 
the  Thebans  at  Leuctra  was  trifliag.  That  of 
the  Lacedffimonians  amounted  to  four  thou- 
sand men;  and  of  seven  hundred  Spartan 
citizens  present  in  the  action,  four  hundred 
were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Never  before 
had  those  haughty  democrats  received  such 
a  severe  check,  such  a  humiliating  lesson ; 
but  they  endured  both  with  stoicism  worthy 
the  disciples  of  Lycurgus,  and  mourned  less 
for  the  dead  who  had  fallen  with  honor,  than 
for  the  survivors  who  returned  home  with 
diminished  glory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  only  efifec* 
tual  method  of  repelling  such  a  column  as 
that  of  Epaminondas  would  have  been  by  op- 
posing a  similar  one,  with  a  corresponding 
alignment  of  the  whole  army  ;  but  to  carry 
this  into  execution  on  the  instant,  would  ar- 
gue a  general  of  quick,  intuitive  genius,  equal 
in  abilities  to  his  opponent,  and  capable  of  at 
once  penetrating  the  nature  of  an  attack  as 
novel  as  it  was  dangerous.  The  leading 
error  of  Cleombrotus  consisted  in  losing  the 
few  moments  allowed  him  by  the  rapidity  of 
his  adversary,  in  moving  to  the  right,  dimin- 
ishing his  depth  to  extend  his  front,  and 
leaving  a  gap  in  the  centre  of  his  army, 
which,  in  spite  of  superior  numbers,  was  thus 
exposed  to  be  beaten  in  detail,  and  could  in 
no  one  quarter  oppose  an  equal  resistance. 
By  a  quick  operation,  requiring  no  more  time 
than  that  of  the  Theban  commander,  he 
might  have  wheeled  on  his  centre  as  a  pivot, 
throwing  forward  his  left,  and  refusing  his 
right  simultaneously ;  taking  advantage  of 
his  numerical  preponderance  to  increase  the 
depth  of  his  phalanx,  to  withdraw  his  cavalry 
to  the  extreme  right,  supported  by  small 
platoons  of  infantry,  which  could  have  been 
well  spared  for  the  purpose. 

Supposing  there  was  not  time  sufficient,  as 
it  probably  would  have  turned  out,  to  exe- 
cute the  double  movement  of  both  flanks  on 
the  centre,  Cleombrotus  might  still  have 
saved  his  battle  by  a  less  complicated  change 
of  front.  The  riffht  wing  of  the  Theban 
army  was  too  weak  to  be  dreaded,  or  to  risk 
close  combat.  It  was  not  absolutely  requi- 
site to  leave  a  large  opposing  body  of  infan- 
try in  that  quarter,  or  to  advance  his  own  left 
wing.  The  mischief  to  be  apprehended  arose 
entirely  from  the  attack  of  the  solid  column 
and  the  cavalry  on  the  right.  He  could  have 
thrown  back  his  own  right,  enpoience,  accord- 
ing to  modern  military  phraseology,  leaving 
his  centre  in  its  original  position,  reinforcing 
his  phalanx,  and  sustaining  his  cavalry  by 


divisions  drawn  from  his  extreme  left,  for 
which  purpose  they  were  perfectly  available. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  made  a  movement 
very  much  resembling  this  at  Fuentes 
D*Onore,  changing  his  front,  and  holding 
firm  by  his  left  centre  in  the  heat  of  the  ac- 
tion. He  gained  the  battle,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which,  a  considerable  part  of  his  army 
occupied  ground  at  right  angles  with  his 
original  position.  Had  Napoleon,  covered  by 
his  cavalry,  tried  this  operation  towards  the 
close  of  Waterloo,  when  outflanked  by  the 
march  of  the  Prussians  on  Planchenoit,  instead 
of  venturing  his  last  desperate  charge  with 
the  Imperial  guards  against  the  British,  he 
might  have  kept  his  army  together  without 
total  discomfiture,  and  tried  the  hazard  of 
another  conflict  on  the  following  day.  His 
ultimate  defeat  might  still  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  calculation,  but  time  would  have  been 
gained — and  in  a  very  little  space  of  time,  as 
history  has  repeatedly  taught,  some  unfore- 
seen incident  has  often  changed  the  issue  of 
a  battle. 

Changing  front  during  combat  is  a  very 
delicate  operation,  requiring  great  steadiness 
and  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  and 
the  utmost  nicety  of  calculation  in  the  com- 
mander. The  slightest  wavering  would  ren- 
der the  whole  abortive,  as  the  smallest  mis- 
measurement  in  the  first  angle  of  a  trigono- 
metrical survey  reduces  the  entire  plan  to  a 
mass  of  error. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  ancient 
warfare,  before  the  introduction  of  artillery 
and  fire-arms,  the  generals  on  either  side 
could  distinctly  perceive  every  movement  of 
their  adversaries,  undisturbed  by  noise,  and 
unobscured  by  smoke — two  very  important 
advantages.  The  Chevalier  Folard,  in  his 
ingenious  and  instructive  commentary  on  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  observes  that  he  sees  no 
method  of  resisting  with  success  an  attack  in 
column,  but  to  engage  in  the  same  order. 
This  principle  has  been  borne  out  by  uni- 
form success,  in  all  ages,  until  the  great 
Peninsular  War  of  our  own  days,  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  invariably  sustained,  and 
as  infallibly  foiled,  the  impetuous  advance  of 
the  French  heavy  columns  by  brigades  of  in- 
fantry in  extended  line,  drawn  up  according 
to  the  British  system,  only  two  deep.  The 
close  fire  of  such  a  line,  enveloping  front  and 
flank,  poured  in  with  the  steady  aim  and  de- 
termined, resolution  which  British  troops 
alone  can  evioce  under  such  circumstances, 
was  never  withstood  by  the  bravest  veterans 
who  had  triumphed  at  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and 
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WAgram.*  Of  this  a  memorable  instance  oo- 
cnmd  at  the  decisive  climax  of  Albuera,  when 
the  battle  was  almost  lost  to  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, and  retrieTed  by  the  advance  of  the 
fourth  division  under  Sir  Lowry  Cole.  The 
French,  in  their  well-replenished  annals  of 
gloiy,  can  produce  no  parallel  instance  of  a 
massive  column  scattered  and  driven  head- 
long before  the  charge  of  an  unsupported 
line.  The  description  of  Sir  William  Kapier 
is  so  apposite  and  eloquent  that  no  apology 
is  required  for  subjoining  an  extract : — 

*'  In  vain  did  Soult  with  voice  and  gesture  ani- 
mate his  Frenchmen  ;'  in  vain  did  the  hardiest 
veterans  break  from  the  crowded  colamns  and  sa- 
crifice their  lives  to  gain  time  for  the  mass  to  open 
ont  on  each  a  fair  field  ;  in  vain  did  the  mass  itself 
bear  up,  and  fiercely  striving,  fire  indiscriminately 
upon  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen  hover- 
ing on  the  flank,  threatened  to  charge  the  ad- 
vancing line.  Nothioff  could  stop  that  astonish- 
ing infantry.  No  sadden  burst  of  uudisciplined 
valor,  no  nervous  enthusiasm  weakened  the  stabi- 
lity of  their  order ;  their  flashing  eyes  were  bent 
on  the  dark  columns  in  their  front ;  their  measured 
tread  shook  the  ground ;  their  dreadful  voUies 
swept  away  the  head  of  every  formation ;  their 
deafening  shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant  cries 
that  broke  from  all  parta  of  the  tumultuous  crowd, 
as  slowly,  and  with  a  horrid  carnage,  it  was  push- 
ed by  the  incessant  vigor  of  the  attack,  to  the  far- 
thest edge  of  the  height  Then  the  French  reserve 
mixed  with  the  st niggling  multitude,  and  endea- 
vored to  sustain  the  fiffht,  but  the  efiTort  only  in- 
creased the  irremediable  confusion.  The  mighty 
mass  gave  way,  and  like  a  loosened  cliflf  bent 
headlong  down  the  steep.  The  rain  flowed  after 
in  streams  discolored  with  blood,  and  eighteen 
hundred  un wounded  men,  the  remnant  of  six 
thousand  unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood 
triumphant^on  that  fatal  bill."t 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
battle  of  Mantinea,  the  last  incident  and 
closing  triumph  in  the  life  of  Epaminondas, 
who  had  then  only  reached  his  forty-eighth 
jear.  On  this  occasion,  the  advantage  of  num- 
bers was  on  the  side  of  the  Theban  confede- 
racy, in  the  proportion  of  33,000  to  24,000. 
The  troops  of  many  nations  were  mixed 
together  in  that  motley  army.  The  Spartans 
were  now  under  the  leading  of  their  aged  king, 
Agesilans,  a  general  of  great  experience  and 
repntation,  and  even  exaggerated  by  the 
partiality  of  Xenophon  into  an  equality  with 
£paminonda8.  He  well  remembered  Leuctra, 
had  twice  successfully  defended  the  city  of 

*  A  great  proportion  of  the  English  soldiers  who 
fought  at  Talavera,  Albuera,  and  Waterloo,  were  in- 
•zperienced  recruits,  or  drafts  from  the  militia,  and 
bad  never  before  drawn  a  trigger  in  actual  fight. 
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Sparta,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  skill  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  his 
active  antagonist.  He  might  therefore  have 
been  expected  to  be  better  prepared  than  he 
was  to  meet  at  Mantinea  an  improved  repe- 
tition of  the  manoeuvres  of  Leuctra.  But  the 
frost  of  eighty  years,  which  silvered  his  head, 
may  be  supposed  in  some  measure  to  have 
chilled  the  energies  of  his  mind.  Folard, 
writing  of  Mantinea,  says  : — "  The  order  and 
distribution  of  the  Theban  troops  in  this  bat- 
tle are  worthy  the  admiration  of  the  ablest 
judges.  I  know  nothing  more  excellent  and 
singular :  since  Epaminondas  we  have  no  ex- 
ample of  the  like  order.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably the  masterpiece  of  that  great  captain. 
No' commentator  has  hitherto  paid  the  least 
attention  to  so  beautiful  and  able  a  disposi- 
tion ;  a  circumstance  the  more  surprising, 
Xenophon  having  written  such  a  full  and  clear 
account,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
the  strength  of  his  reasoning  without  having 
much  experience  or  knowledge  in  war." 

Epaminondas,  at  Mantinea,  followed  up, 
by  a  brilliant  variation,  the  same  plan  of  at- 
tack which  had  been  attended  with  such  siff. 
nal  success  at  Leuctra.  According  to  the 
description  of  Xenophon,  which  is  very  mi- 
nute and  intelligible,  he  marched  in  the  or- 
der in  which  he  intended  to  engage,  that  no 
time  might  be  thrown  away  when  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  enemy.  Time  lost  or  well 
employed  is  the  crowning  test  of  merit  or 
insufllciency  in  a  general.  The  great  point 
is  to  know  when  and  how  to  seize  the  cntical 
moment.  The  Theban  army  appeared  on  an 
eminence  opposite  to  the  Spartans,  and  halt- 
ed. Epaminondas  did  not  display  his  whole 
force  at  once,  or  move  directly  in  a  line  par- 
allel to  the  enemy,  but  showed  the  front  of 
his  heavy  column  on  the  right,  with  the  cav- 
alry on  each  flank.  His  momentary  pause 
induced  the  Spartans  to  conceive  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  engaging  that  day,  but 
waa  preparing  to  encamp  and  take  up  his 
ground  for  the  night.  They  consequently 
abandoned  their  ranks,  and  were  breaking 
into  confusion,  when  Epaminondas,  having 
brought  up  the  remainder  of  his  heavy  armed 
infantry  in  line,  on  the  left  of  his  column, 
suddenly  wheeled  on  his  extreme  left  as  a 
pivot,  and  threw  his  whole  army  in  an  ob- 
lique direction  across  the  Spartan  phalanx, 
so  that  his  right  approached  almost  to  im- 
mediate contact  with  their  centre,  keeping, 
at  the  same  time,  his  own  centre  and  left 
wing  far  removed  from  the  possibility  of  at- 
tack. The  Spartans  were  unable  to  pene- 
trate his  object,  but  bewildered  by  his  rapid - 
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ity,  and  held  in  awe  by  his  well  known 
abilities,  they  stood  immoveable,  and  watched, 
in  breathless  anxiety,  jthe  issue  of  the  mo- 
ment. But  they  were  not  kept  long  in  sus- 
pense. Epaminondas  suddenly  faced  his 
column  to  the  right,  bearing  with  irresistible 
weight  through  the  Spartan  ranks,  and  sep- 
arating their  phalanx,  so  that  it  became  im- 
possible for  the  wings  to  act  in  concert,  or 
afford  mutual  support  to  each  other.  At 
the  same  moment,  his  cavalry  on  the  right, 
supported  by  platoons  of  light  infantry, 
charged  home  the  Spartan  horse,  and  routed 
them  after  a  sharp  contest.  While  this  was 
executing,  he  moved  forward  the  remainder 
of  his  cavalry  on  the  left,  also  supported  by 
and  intermixed  with  infantry,  to  an  eminence, 
from  whence  they  held  the  Athenian  horse 
in  check,  preventing  any  advance  against  the 
flank  of  his  massive  column,  so  that  nothing 
of  any  importance  was  done  on  that  side. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Spartan  light 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  rear  of  their  pha- 
lanx, where  they  were  paralyzed,  and  totally 
ineffective.  Had  they  been  interspersed 
with  the  cavalry,  they  might  have  done  good 
service.  The  Spartan  lexers  committed  an- 
other important  mistake  in  doubling  their 
squadrons,  which  must  have  consisted  of  128 
horse  each,  in  direct  violation  of  the  military 

Eractice  of  that  age.  Epaminondas  divided 
is  into  small  troops,  which  moved  as  briskly 
as  the  others  were  heavy  and  unmanageable, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  more 
rapid  movement,  they  were  covered  and  sup- 
ported by  the  light  infantry. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Theban  gen- 
eral, that  as  soon  as  the  centre  was  pierced, 
his  column  should  divide,  facing  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  bear  down  the  disjointed  wings 
of  the  enemy  in  opposite  directions.  Every* 
thing  turned  out  exactly  as  he  had  antici- 
pated. The  Spartans  were  broken  and  con- 
founded, and  a  victory,  complete  as  that  of 
Leuctra,  appeared  to  be  within  his  reach. 
But  at  that  decisive  moment,  while  animating 
his  men  with  voice  and  example ;  fighting  in 
the  hottest  of  the  mel6e,  with  the  unguarded 
valor  of  a  common  soldier,  he  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  the  thrust  of  a  javelin. 
At  the  mournful  sight,  the  Thebans,  struck 
with  dismay,  wavered  in  their  career  of  tri- 
umph, and  a  despairing  cry  arose  in  their 
ranks,  similar  to  that  which  burst  from  the 
Highland  clans  at  Eilliecrankie,  when  Dun- 
dee fell  from  his  saddle  while  impetuously 
urging  on  the  pursuit.  The  Spartans  gained 
time  to  reunite  their  scattered  forces,  and  re- 
cover from  the  confoaion  into  which  they 


bad  been  thrown.  They  prevailed  in  sev- 
eral partial  encounters ;  while  the  Thebans, 
after  desperate  fighting,  rescued  their  dying 
genera],  and  bore  him  to  his  tent.  The  issue 
of  the  conflict  was  dubious.  Both  armies  re- 
tired to  their  respective  camps,  each  erecting 
a  trophy  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  ashes 
of  Epaminondas  were  entombed  on  the  spot 
where  he  fell,  and  a  monument  erected  to 
his  memory,  consisting  of  a  single  column,  on 
which  his  own  shield  was  suspended.  Pau- 
sanias,  who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  second 
century,  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines,  mentions  t^at  the  monument  was 
still  remaining  in  his  time.  The  loss  at  Man- 
tinea  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  but  the 
Spartans  were  the  first  to  ask  permission  to 
bury  their  dead.  Xenophon  concludes  his 
remarks  by  observing,  *'  Each  party  claimed 
the  victory,  and  neither  gained  any  advan- 
tage ;  indecision,  trouble,  and  confusion, 
more  than  ever  before  that  battle,  pervaded 
Greece."  The  description  and  reflections  of 
Xenophon  are  clouded  by  unjust  partiality. 
The  honors  of  victory  undoubtedly  remained 
with  the  Thebansr  but  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas rendered  them  shadowy  and  ineffec- 
tual. "  Oh,  the  wonderful  man !"  exclaimed 
Agesilaus,  when  he  heard  of  his  decease. 
To  which  may  be  added  the  most  thoroughly 
honest  heart,  and  the  most  consummate  gen- 
eral Greece  ever  produced.  To  him  may  be 
applied  the  same  compliment  which  Montecu- 
culi  paid,  to  his  adversary,  Turenne,  when  the 
fall  of  that  renowned  general  was  reported 
to  him.  "  What  a  pity  to  lose  such  a  man, 
who  did  honor  to  human  nature !"  Except 
as  a  subject  for  philosophic  reflection,  it  is 
useless  now  to  speculate  on  what  changes 
might  have  occurred  in  the  destinies  of 
Greece,  had  Epaminondas  survived  his  last 
great  battle,  and  continued  to  direct  by  his 
genius,  the  energies  of  the  Theban  confed- 
eracy. The  aspect  of  the  civilized  world 
might  have  altered  its  features,  the  Macedo- 
nian confederacy  might  never  have  been 
established,  and  the  progress  of  events  en- 
tirely thrown  into  a  different  channel. 

Man  tinea  affords  a  brilliant  example  of  the 
superior  advantage  of  breaking  the  centre 
rather  than  attacking  the  wings.  The  for- 
mer plan  has  been  almost  universally  suc- 
cessful. An  army  has  many  resources  if  de- 
feated on  either  flank,  but  when  penetrated 
in  the  centre,  cut  in  two,  and  separated,  the 
remedies  are  doubtful,  and  not  easily  ap- 
plied. Lord  Nelson's  two  great  battles  of 
the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  are  beautiful  illustra- 
tive instances  of  the  Theban  tactics,  aa  ap- 
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plied  to  naval  warfore.  In  the  first,  with  no 
numerical  superiority,  either  in  ships  or 
weight  of  metal,  he  doubled  on  the  vessels  of 
the  enemy,  and  brought  two  of  his  own  to 
bear  against  each  of  theirs.  At  Trafalgar, 
with  an  inferior  fleet,  he  broke  the  line  of  the 
combined  squadron,  separated  the  centre, 
van,  and  rear;  and  had  the  action  been 
fought  at  a  distance  from  the  land,  the  prob- 
ability is,  that  not  a  single  French  or  Span* 
ish  ship  would  have  escaped.  But  one  mode 
suggests  itself  by  which  such  an  attack  as 
that  of  Epaminondas,  at  Man  tinea,  might  be 
successfully  resisted.  The  Spartans  were 
well  aware  of  their  inferiority  as  horsemen. 
This  had  been  too  often  tested  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  doubt.  They  should,  therefore,  in 
the  first  instance,  have  withdrawn  their  light 
troope  from  the  rear  of  the  phalnnz,  where 
they  were  worse  than  useless,  and  posted 
them  in  support  of  their  cavalry.  Wheu  the 
heavy  column  of  the  Thebans  came  on  ob- 
liquely, and  threatened  their  centre,  the  ex- 
perience of  Leuctra  might  have  told  them 
that  it  was  not  to  be  resisted  by  the  ordinary 
formation.  They  could,  with  equal  rapidity, 
have  wheeled  back  on  the  right  and  left, 
leaving  an  open  space  in  the  centre,  into 
which  the  ponderous  wedge  of  the  enemy 
would  have  plunged,  while  the  files  of  their 
own  phalanx,  thus  doubled  and  trebled  in 
depth  and  weight,  might  have  retorted  the 
attack  on  each  flank,  with  corresponding  ve- 
hemence. 

Such  an  operation  as  we  have'here  shown, 
carried  into  effect  at  the  moment  of  engaging, 
or  in  the  heat  of  contest,  would  demand  great 
promptitude  in  the  commander,  with  quick 
perceptive  discipline  in  his  troops.  But  it  is 
not  without  successful  illustration.  Some- 
thing very  like  it  occurred  at  Talavera,  on 
the  second  day.  The  Guards,  by  a  gallant 
and  most  impetu6u8  charge,  had  swept  be- 
f  ore  them  a  French  column,  but  pushing  on 
too  far  beyond  their  own  supporting  Tine, 
were  taken  in  flank  by  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery and  cavalry,  and  while  disorganized  in 
the  ardor  of  pursuit,  assailed  a  second  time 
by  a  fresh  reserve.  An  opening  was  left  in 
the  British  centre  by  this  rash  advance ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  German  Legion  being 
hardly  pressed,  fell  into  confusion.  At  this 
crisis,  the  battle  looked  more  than  doubtful, 
but  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ever  ready  at 
the  important  point  and  moment,  saw,  with 
an  eagle  glance,  the  position  of  affairs,  and 
brought  up  the  forty-eighth  regiment,  exactly 
when  and  where  they  were  wanted.  '*  Colo* 
nel  Donnellan  was  seen  advancing  with  his 


battalion,  through  the  midst  of  the  disordered 
masses.  At  first,  it  seemed  as  if  this  regi- 
ment must  be  carried  away  by  the  retiring 
crowd,  but  wheeling  back  by  companies,  it 
let  them  pass  through  the  intervals,  and  then 
resuming  its  proud  and  beautiful  line,  marched 
against  the  right  of  the  pursuing  columns, 
plied  them  with  such  a  destructive  musketry, 
and  closed  upon  them  with  such  a  firm  and 
regular  pace,  that  their  forward  movement 
was  checked,  the  French  wavered,  and  the 
battle  was  restored."* 

On  studying  the  battles   of  Leuctra  and 
Mantinea,  as  important  events  in  military 
history,  one  leading  conclusion  suggests  it- 
self, namely,  that  any  new  system  is  certain 
of  success,  when  first  introduced.    Like  many 
discoveries  or  inventions  in  other  sciences,  ft 
may  not  stand  the  test  of  time  and  repetition, 
but  carries  all  before  it  at  the  outset,  by  the 
force  of  novelty  and  surprise.     There  is  no* 
thing  more  worthy  of  remark,  and  at  the 
same    time  more   highly   honorable  in   the 
character  of  Epaminondas,  than  his  constant 
poverty,  which  was  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  as  in  the  case  of  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood,  it  almost  threw  a  cloud  over 
his  personal  dignity  and  importance.     It  is 
neither  easy   nor  agreeable  to  associate  ex- 
alted rank  with  extreme  privation.     Once, 
when  preparing  to  set  out  on  one  of  his  most 
important  expeditions,  he  was  obliged  to  bor- 
row fifty  drachms  (about  £l  l7s.  fid.  of  our 
present  currency),  to  purchase  the  necessary 
outfit — a  slender  fund  to  supply  the  camp 
equipage  of  a  commander-in-chief,  and  scarce* 
ly  sufficient  to  furnish  a  knapsack  as  ecoo'o- 
mically   restricted  as  that  allowed  by    Sir 
Charles  Napier,  for  a  British  regimental  of- 
ficer when  summoned  to  the  field  in  India. 
On  another  occasion  he  remained  at  home  in 
seclusion  for  several  days,  and  rr^ceived  no 
visitors,  because  his  only  mant\e  had  been 
sent  to  be  cleaned.^    At  this  very  time  he 
rejected,  with  contempt,  a  \arge  present  in 
gold,  with  which  a  Thea'^Uan  prince  had 
ventured  to  propitiate  hir,  favorable  interces- 
sion, and  dismissed,  wi^*Q  indignation,  a  mes- 
senger from  the  KiuTf  of  Persia,  whose  cre- 
dentials were  announced  by  the  overture  of 
unlimited  bribery .     More   pithy  sentences 
are  preserved  p^  uttered  by  Epaminondas, 
than  by  any  o^,  the  ancient  sages,  founders  of 
sects,  and     teachers    of   philosophy,   with 
whose  imr  mediate  province  and  avowed  call- 
ing it  feU    to  instruct  succeeding  generations 

•  8«  e  Napier, "  Peninnilar  War,"  vol  il 
f  ^  aeifilian  and  Plutarch. 
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by  recorded  wisdom,  and  bequeath  aphoris- 
tic lore  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  One  of 
his  most  remarkable  sayings  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  passage  in  Shakspeare.  On 
the  evening  before  Leuctra,  while  absorbed 
in  his  dispositions,  and  full  of  the  great  event 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  country, 
he  was  informed  that  an  officer  of  distinction 
had  just  expired  quietly  in  his  tent.  "  Ye 
gods !"  exclaimed  he,  "  how  is  it  possible  to 
die  in  such  a  crisis!"  Hotspur,  when  in- 
formed of  his  father's  illness,  just  before  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  utters  nearly  the  same 
sentiment : — 

"  How  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick, 
In  such  a  justling  time  ?"• 

When  arraigned  with  Pelopidas  for  retaining 
his  command  beyond  the  term  prescribed  by 
law,  and  called  on  for  his  defence,  he  an- 
swered, "The  law  condemns  me — I  merit 
death.  I  demand  only  that  this  inscription 
be  engraven  on  my  tomb.  '  The  Thebans 
sentenced  Epaminondas  to  death,  because  he 
forced  them  to  attack  and  vanquish  the  La- 
cedaemonians, whom  they  did  not  before  dare 
to  look  in  the  face.' "  Of  intestine  commo- 
tions, he  said — "  The  victory  in  civil  war  is 
at  best  an  unhappy  prize."  Having  heard 
that  his  shield-bearer  had  sold  a  captive  his 
liberty — **  Give  me  back  by  buckler,"  said  he 
to  him ;  "  since  your  hands  are  soiled  with 
money,  you  are  no  longer  worthy  to  follow 
me  in  dangers."  One  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  a  man  of  infamous  habits,  had  been 
detained  in  prison — "  Why  ?"  said  Pelopidas, 
"  did  you  refuse  me  his  pardon  ?"  "  Because," 
replied  his  friend,  "  it  ill  becomes  a  man  like 
you  to  interest  yourself  for  a  man  like  him." 
Whilst  he  was  encamped,  in  winter,  in  Arca- 
dia, the  deputies  of  one  of  the  adjacent  cities 
proposed  to  him  to  enter  and  take  up  his 
quarters  in  it.  "  No,"  said  Epaminondas  to 
his  officers;  ''if  they  saw  us  seated  by  the 
fire,  they  would  take  us  for  ordinary  men." 
On  another  occasion,  whilst  reconnoitering 
the  enemy's  position  previous  to  an  attack,  a 
violent  peal  of  thunder  caused  a  great  alarm 
amongst  his  soldiers,  and  the  augur  ordered 
the  march  to  be  suspended.  The  general 
was  asked  what  could  be  ^the  meaning  of 
such  a  presage  ?  '^  That  the  enemy  has 
chosen  a  bad  camp,"  cried  he,  with  confi- 
dence. The  courage  of  the  troops  revived, 
and  the  position  was  carried  on  the  following 
day.     We  take  leave  of  Epaminondas,  with 

•  First  part  of  Henry  IK,  Act  IV.  Sc  J. 


the  eloquent  summary  of  his  character  by  the 
Abbe  Barthelemy,*  as  handed  down  by  all 
the  eminent  writers  of  antiquity,  without  one 
qualifying  exception,  and  in  which  their  con- 
densed opinion  is  ably  expressed.  "  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  man  that  Greece  ever 
has  produced  ;  for  why  should  we  not  erant 
this  title  to  the  general  who  perfected  the 
art  of  war,  who  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the 
most  renowned  commanders,  and  was  never 
vanquished  but  by  fortune  ;  to  the  statesman 
who  gave  to  Thebes  a  superiority  that  she 
had  never  before  possessed,  and  which  she 
lost  immediately  on  his  death  ;  to  the  nego- 
tiator, who  in  the  general  assemblies  of 
Greece,  always  maintained  a  superiority  over 
the  other  deputies,  and  found  means  to  retain 
in  the  alliance  of  Thebes,  his  country,  even 
the  states  who  were  jealous  of  the  growth  of 
this  new  power  ;  to  the  man  who  equalled  in 
eloquence  the  foremost  of  the  Athenian  ora- 
tors, was  no  less  devoted  to  his  country  than 
Leonidas,  and,  perhaps,  more  just  than  even 
the  inflexible  Aristides."  While  we  contem- 
plate this  portrait,  drawn  by  so  many  able 
hands,  nothing  seems  wanting  to  its  general 
gracefulness  and  perfect  symmetry  of  pro- 
portion. Among  the  gifted  few  who  have 
fulfilled  high  destinies,  as  heralded  down  to 
us  by  history,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  select  one  on  whom 
the  verdict  of  all  ages  has  been  so  unani- 
mously eulogistic ;  whose  epitaph  is  so  just  a 
commentary  on  his  life,  and  whose  memory 
has  survived  the  purifying  ordeal  of  time, 
with  reputation  unstained  by  frailty,  and 
character  unblemished  by  deforming  passions. 


" The  Swede  of  victory.'*— Btron. 

After  a  long  lapse  of  years,  with  all  the 
changes  and  improvements  which  progressive 
knowledge,  civilization,  and  refinement,  and 
above  all,  the  Christian  revelation  has  wrought 
in  the  feelings  and  prospects  of  human  nature, 
there  appears  a  very  striking  resemblance  and 
identity  in  the  career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of  Sweden,  and  that  of  Epaminondas ;  not 
only  in  general  integrity  of  character  and 
cultivated  genius,  but  in  many  parallel  in- 
cidents of  their  active  lives.  Both  were 
amiable  and  affectionate  in  their  private  rela- 
tions, ardent  lovers  of  truth,  unswerving  in 
honesty  of  purpose,  eminent  in  unselfish  de- 
votion to  the  public  interest,  accomplished 
scholars,  and  generals  of  original  invention ; 
and  both  yielded  up  their  existence  far  from 

*  Travels  of  Anarcharii^  voL  iL 
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being  full  of  years,  although  overflowing  with 
renown,  on  battle-fields  rendered  for  ever 
memorable  by  association  with  their  names. 
Each  was  an  ardent  worshipper  of  true  glory, 
sensitive  and  impatient  of  personal  dbhonor. 
The  Theban  in  the  agonies  of  death  demand- 
ed the  production  ot  his  shield,  as  a  proof 
that  the  enemy  had  gained  no  trophy  to 
commemorate  hb  fall.  The  Swedish  monarch 
died  literally,  as  it  was  said  of  him,  with  the 
sword  in  his  hand,  the  word  of  command  on  his 
tongue,  and  victory  in  his  imagination.  Each 
has  been  compared,  by  eminent  historians, 
with  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,*  but  we 
confess  we  cannot  trace  the  peculiar  points 
of  similarity.  The  Theban  and  the  Swede 
present  a  much  more  striking  parallel.  Scipio 
and  Epaminondas,  it  is  true,  were  of  the 
same  age,  forty-eieht,  when  death  overtook 
them ;  they  defended  themselves  when  un- 
justly arraigned,  by  the  same  appeal  to  their 
victories ;  but  the  former  expatriated  himself 
m  disgust,  to  avoid  factious  prosecution,  and 
died  with  an  anathema  against  hb  country- 
men on  his  lips,  and  an  mj unction  that  his 
bones  should  not  be  conveyed  to  Rome ;  while 
the  latter  never  wavered  in  his  true  devotion 
to  his  native  land,  repelled  ingratitude  with 
conscious  dignity,  and  fell  gloriously  in  arms, 
struggling  to  uphold  the  supremacy  which  he 
himself  had  conferred  on  Thebes.  Scipio 
and  Qustavus  had  this  in  common,  that  each 
adopted  the  plan  of  carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country ;  but  the  advantage  of 
comparison  lies  with  Qustavus.  The  power 
of  Carthage  was  already  debilitated,  and  on 
the  decline,  when  attacked  at  home  by  Scipio ; 
while  that  of  Austria  and  the  empire,  when 
assailed  by  the  arms  of  Sweden,  was  full  of 
resources,  and  had  never  before  received  any 
check. 

Qustavus  Adolphus  inherited  his  first 
name,  and  a  roost  illustrious  descent  from 
the  celebrated  hero  Qustavus  Yasa,  his 
grandfather,  who  founded  the  dynasty,  and 
liberated  his  country  from  the  oppressive 
tyranny  of  Denmark.  His  second  name, 
Adolphus,  he  received  from  his  grandmother 
Adolpha.  He  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  in 
1594,  and  ascended  the  throne  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  while  yet  a  minor  by  the 
statutes  of  the  realm,  but  even  then  permit- 
ted to  assume  the  personal  exercise  of  gov- 
ernment. The  choice  he  made  of  ministers 
and  counsellors  proved  him  fully  adequate  to 
sway  the  destinies  of  a  kingdom. 


*  Plutarch,  to  hu  lost  life  of  Epaminoodas, 
dated  that  of  Sdpio^  with  a  compariBoo. 


His  education  had  been  carefully  attended 
to,  and  seems  in  all  respects  to  have  resem- 
bled  that  bestowed  on  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  great  genius, 
a  prodigious  memory,  and  a  desire  of  learn- 
ing almost  beyond  example.  He  enriched 
the  University  of  Upsal,  founded  a  royal 
academy  at  Abo,  in  Finland,  and  a  college 
at  Dorp,  in  Livonia.  He  dedicated  much 
time  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  war,  and  suc- 
cessfully tried  his  valor  and  abilities  in  the 
field,  against  the  Danes,  the  hereditary  ene< 
mies  of  his  crown,  Muecovy,  and  Poland. 
He  made  an  advantageous  peace  with  the 
two  first,  and  compelled  the  last  to  evacuate 
Livonia.  His  life  has  been  very  elaborately 
written  in  English  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Harte.*  This  work,  published  in  1759, 
combines  knowledge,  research,  and  scrupu- 
lous accuracy,  but  so  disfip^urcd  by  a  crude, 
pedantic  style,  that  it  is  always  unpleasant, 
and  sometimes  difficult  to  understand.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  may  be  considered  a  safe  au- 
thority to  be  quoted  from  without  danger. 
Some  curious  anecdotes  are  connected  with 
this  production,  which  the  reader  may  amuse 
himself  with,  by  looking  at  the  memoir  of 
the  author,  in  Chalmers's  "  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary." It  seems  strange  that  a  writer 
should  take  such  pains  to  render  himself 
unreadable,  but  the  eccentricities  of  the  hu- 
man mind  are  not  easily  fathomed. 

When  the  King  of  Sweden  entered  on  the 
Qerman  War,  and  risked  his  life,  with  the 
resources  of  his  country,  on  the  bsuc  of  what 
appeared  at  first  a  very  unequal  contest,  his 
own  kingdom  was  safe  from  invasion,  and 
his  personal  interests  were  in  no  way  involv- 
ed in  the  quarrel.  The  motives  which  chiefly 
induced  him  to  take  arms  against  the  head 
of  the  empire,  were  the  love  of  glory,  and 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion.  But  his  en- 
terprise, however  chivalrous,  was  at  the  same 
time  combined  with  prudence.  He  fortified 
himself  by  alliances  with  France,  England, 
and  Holland,  before  he  commenced  his 
march.  His  preparations  were  well  matur- 
ed. Until  his  reign,  Sweden  possessed  no 
regular  army.  He  formed  and  executed  the 
project  of  having  80,000  men  constantly 
well  armed,  disciplined,  and  clothed  in  uni- 
form. He  accomplished  this  without  diffi- 
culty, from  the  personal  attachment  and 
confidence,  which,  without  reserve,  his  sub- 
jects reposed  in  their  sovereign.     HU  iofan- 

^Tranalated  into  German,  by  John  Gottlieb 
Bohme,  Professor  of  History,  in  the  Univenitv  of 
Leipsie.  Another  very  good  Life  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "Family  Library,*  publbhed  in  1889. 
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try,  trained  under  a  new  system  of  tactics, 
invented  by  himself,  became  the  terror  of 
Europe,  and  were  generally  irresistible.  Like 
Epaminondas,  he  elevated  his  country  from 
a  second,  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  power. 
The  generals  trained  in  his  school,  maintained 
the  national  glory  long  after  his  premature 
death.  The  fame  and  influence  of  Sweden 
continued  for  more  than  eighty  years,  and 
sunk  only  under  the  ruinous  and  exhausting 
enterprises  of  Charles  XII.  Her  sun  went 
down  forever  on  the  fatal  field  of  Pultowa. 
From  that  moment,  her  Muscovite  neighbor 
and  rival  rose  to  ascendancy,  gradually  ex- 
panding into  the  enormous,  the  unwholesome 
preponderance  which  that  gigantic  empire 
appears  destined  to  exercise  over  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Gustavus,  with  inferior  forces,  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  Qermany,  and  at  Leipzig, 
on  the  Yth  September,  1631,  encountered 
Tilly,  the  far-famed  Austrian  commander, 
who  had  triumphed  in  thirty  pitched  battles, 
and  never,  until  that  moment,  sustained  a 
defeat.  By  superior  generalship,  the  energy 
of  a  new  system,  the  irresistible  power  of  an 
attack  in  column,  and  the  bravery  of  his 
troops,  directed  with  uneqalled  skill,  he  ob- 
tained a  complete  and  overwhelming  victory, 
the  efifect  of  which  was  felt  through  the  Eu- 
ropean world.  On  this  decisive  success,  had 
he  marched  immediately  to  Vienna,  such  was 
the  consternation  of  the  empire,  that  it  was 
thought  he  might  have  made  himself  master 
of  that  capital,  and  dictated  the  terms  of 
peace,  as  Napoleon  afterwards  did  more 
than  once,  in  the  palace  of  the  Emperor. 

But  Gustavus  remembered  how  Hannibal, 
after  Cannae,  was  unable  to  possess  himself 
of  Rome,  and  that  Epaminondas  twice  led 
his  conquering  troops  within  the  precincts  of 
Sparta,  but  on  neither  occasion  could  retain 
a  permanent  hold  of  the  city,  or  compel  his 
enemies  to  a  pacification.  On  the  15th 
April,  1632,  the  Swedish  monarch  gained 
immortal  honor  by  the  passage  of  the  Lech, 
where  Count  Tilly  was  killed.  He  then 
marched  into  Bavaria,  and  found  the  gates 
of  all  the  principal  cities  thrown  open  on 
his  approach.  When  pressed  to  revenge  on 
Munich  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Tilly 
and  the  Imperialists  at  Magdeburgh  ( which 
memory  shudders  to  retrace);  to  give  up 
that  capital  to  pillage,  and  burn  down  the 
palace  of  the  Elector ;  "  No !"  replied  he, 
"  let  us  not  imitate  the  savage  barbarity  of 
the  Goths,  our  ancestors,  but  strive  rather 
to  alleviate  than  increase  the  inevitable  mise- 
ries of  war." 


On  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tilly,  the  re- 
nowned Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Friedland    (a 
subject  almost  as  great  as  the  Emperor  his 
master),  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  dis- 
grace, was  again  called  to  the  chief  com- 
mand, and  invested  with  unlimited  powers. 
His  profound  sagacity  and  long  experience 
in  war,  with  a  superstitious  reliance  on  his 
good  fortune,  generally  impressed,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  only  general  capable  of  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  Gustavus,  or  equal 
to  an  encounter  with  his  genius  and  activity. 
The  King  of  Sweden,  anxious  to  come  to 
issue  with  his  new  antagonist,  offered  him 
battle  near  Nuremberg  ;  but  the  wily  Bohe- 
mian declined  the  challenge,  and  succeeded 
in  repulsing  an  incautious  attempt  to  force 
his    intrenchments.    The   action   lasted  for 
ten  hours,  during  which  every  regiment  in 
the  Swedish  army,  including  the  reserve,  was 
led  on  to  the  attack.    The  King  was  expo- 
sed to  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  noth- 
ing saved   him  from  a  total  overthrow  but 
the  masterly  manoeuvres  by  which  he  cov- 
ered his  retreat.     This  was  the  only  check 
he  ever  received  in  all  his  complicated  ope- 
rations ;  and   this,  it  must  be  confessed,  he 
provoked  by  his  own  impetuosity.     He  ex- 
posed his  brave  soldiers  to  a  difficulty,  which 
even  they  were  unable  to  surmount.    This 
mistake  was  shortly  after  retrieved  on  the 
plains  of  Lutasen,  but  his  own  life  was  the 
price  at  which  victory  over  Wallenstein  was 
dearly    purchased.     Although    contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  best  generals,  he  determined 
to  risk  a  great  battle,  with  an  army  far  su- 
perior to  his  own  in  numerical  strength.     He 
advanced   for   that   purpose,  and  U)und  the 
Imperial  forces  posted  with  every  advantage 
that    skill    could'  suggest,  and    supported 
again  by  formidable  intrenchments.     Many 
of  his  officers  counselled  him  to  fall  back, 
but  he  silenced  all  arguments  with  a  decisive 
answer.    "  I  cannot  endure,"  said  he,  "  to 
see  Wallenstein  under  my  very  beard  with- 
out making'  some  animadversions  upon  him. 
There  he  lies  before  us,  intrenched  up  to  his 
teeth,  but  by  God's  blessing  I  will  unearth 
him  to-morrow,  and   behold,  with   my  own 
eyes,  how  he  can  acquit  himself  in  the  open 
field."    The  Swedes    prepared    for    battle 
with  joyful  alacrity,  and  with  early  dawn, 
on  the  16th  of  November,  1632,  the  king 
drew  up  his  army,  and  prepared  to  attack 
the  enemy's  centre  with  a  ponderous  column, 
exactly  as  Epaminondas  broke  the  Spartan 
phalanx  at  Mantinea.     But  the  darkness  of 
the  morning,  increased  by  a  thick  fog,  and  a 
deep  ditch  dug  across  the  Austrian  front, 
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directly  on  the  line  by  which  he  proposed  to 
advance,  disorganized  his  plan»  and  forced 
him  to  make  a  general  movement  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  occupy  firm  ground  which  lay 
between  the  ditch  and  the  hostile  camp.  All 
this  was  not  effected  without  some  trouble 
and  Gonsiderable  loss  of  time,  during  which 
Wallenstein  remained  immoveable,  and  stir- 
red not  from  his  well-defended  lines.  The 
Swedish  army  then  sang  '*  Luther's  Hymn," 
the  King  leading  off  m  a  deep,  sonorous 
bass.  Toe  effect  of  forty  thousand  voices, 
thus  pealing  out  in  unison,  may  be  easily 
conceived,  and  is  described  by  contemporary 
authorities  as  having  been  awfully  impres- 
sive. It  startled  the  free  companions  and 
dissolute  levies  of  the  Imperial  army,  who 
were  as  little  accustomed  to  religious  obser- 
vances, as  Goring's  ranting  Cavaliers  or 
Eirke's  Lambs. 

The  battle  commenced,  each  side  fighting 
with  desperate  valor,  inspired  by  mutual 
animosity,  the  spirit  of  national  rivalship, 
and  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  skill  and 
resources  of  their  respective  leaders.  Gus- 
tavua  led  his  indomitable  infantry  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  evincing  the  same  im- 
prudent disregard  of  personal  safety,  which 
cost  Epaminondas  his  life  at  Mantinea.  He 
was  rendered  doubly  conspicuous  by  his  large, 
majestic  stature,  and  by  oeing  mounted  on  a 
horse  of  unusual  color.  No  fault  but  this 
could  be  discovered  in  his  conduct,  no  single 
error  detected  in  his  masterly  dispositions ; 
whilst  Wallenstein  scarcely  acted  up  to  his 
reputation,  and  has  been  condemned  by  mili- 
tary critics  in  more  than  one  important  mis- 
take. Hi;}  methodical  science  was  n6  match 
for  the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Swedish  sys- 
tem. The  Saxon  allies  of  Gustavus  gave 
way  and  fled ;  while  nearly  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, Pappenheim,  one  of  the  ablest  gener- 
als in  the  Imperial  service,  arrived  upon  the 
field  with  seven  thousand  fresh  combatants, 
to  reinforce  the  Austrian  ranks,  already  far 
outnumbering  the  army  of  the  King.  But 
the  Swedes  bore  down  all  before  them  ;  and 
were  in  the  full  career  of  victory,  when 
Gustavus,  who  had  outstripped  the  brigades 
composing  his  main  body,  and  was  fighting 
sword  in  hand  at  the  head  of  the  Smaland 
regiment  of  cavalry,  received  first  a  ball  in 
the  left  arm,  and  shortly  after  a  pistol  shot 
through  the  body.  On  that  important  day, 
he  had  laid  aside  his  ordinary  cuirass,  and 
wore  nothing  but  a  doublet  of  gray  cloth, 
with  the  distinguishing  military  scarf.  His 
horse  being  also  wounded,  plunged  furiously 


and  flung  him  to  the  earth.  His  two  attend- 
ant grooms,  though  mortally  stricken,  threw 
themselves  across  his  body,  and  a  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber  having  cried  out,  in  order 
to  save  his  sovereign's  life,  that  he  was  the 
King,  was  instantly  stabbed  to  the  heart  by 
an  Imperial  cuirassier.  Gustavus,  faint  with 
loss  of  blood,  and  nearly  dying,  being  asked 
who  he  was,  replied  with  heroic  firmness, 
"  I  am  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  seal  with 
my  blood  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
liberties  of  Germany!"  He  received  five 
more  wounds,  and  was  finally  dispatched  by 
a  bullet  through  the  head.  He  had  still 
strength  left  to  exclaim, "  My  God  I  my  God ! 
— alas,  my  poor  queen !"  as  his  noble  spirit 
passed  for  ever  from  the  scene  of  its  mortal 

glory.  His  body  was  recovered  by  Colonel 
talhaus,  in  spite  of  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
of  Piccolomini,  who  strove  to  carry  it  off. 
The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  close  re- 
semblance, in  many  circumstances,  between 
the  death  of  Gustavus  and  that  of  Epami- 
nondas, with  the  similar  result  which  each 
catastrophe  produced  on  the  immediate  event 
of  the  two  battles.  The  last  words  of  these 
illustrious  warriors  were  equally  memorable. 
Lutzen,  too,  like  Mantinea,  was  rendered 
indecisive  by  the  death  of  the  successful 
commander.  The  Swedes  fought  for  nine 
hours  with  unfailing  pertinacity,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  their  beloved  monarch, 
and  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle. 
Wallenstein  retired,  and  abandoned  his  posi- 
tion, so  carefully  fortified ;  but  he  sent  off 
despatches  to  the  Emperor,  claiming  the 
victory,  and  announcing  the  death  of  his 
formidable  enemy.  "Te  Deum"  was  sung 
in  all  the  churches  of  Vienna,  a  very  doubt- 
ful evidence  of  assumed  success. 

The  fall  of  Gustavus  was  considered  equal 
to  the  most  unquestionable  triumph.  With 
Epaminondas,  the  power  of  Thebes  was 
withered.  He  left  no  successor  capable  of 
upholding  her  military  prowess  or  political 
importance.  It  was  not  so  with  the  interests 
of  Sweden  on  the  death  of  her  great  king. 
Bernard,  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  Tors tenson 
and  Kniphausen,  Horn  and  Banicr,  are  names 
inscribed  on  the  page  of  history  with  undy- 
ing reputation.  During  a  long  series  of 
years,  m  many  arduous  campaigns,  and  by 
more  than  one  brilliant  victory,  they  main- 
tained the  honor  of  the  Swedish  arms,  and 
vindicated  the  superiority  of  the  school  in 
which  they  had  been  trained.  No  surmise 
has  ever  reached  posterity  that  Epaminondas 
fell  otherwbe  than  in  fair  combat,  by  the 
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hand  of  an  open  enemy.  The  death  of 
Gostavus  baa  been  attributed  to  treachery. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  6z  this 
crime  on  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  who 
was  in  close  attendance  on  his  person  through- 
out the  day,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
bought  over  by  the  gold  of  the  Emperor,  or 
the  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The 
charge  rests  on  no  evidence,  while  there  are 
many  collateral  circumstances  to  prove  the 
contrary.  As  in  the  case  of  his  successor, 
Charles  XII.,  at  Fredricshall,  the  subject 
ought  to  be  Investigated  with  caution,  lest 
the  memory  of  an  innocent  man  should  be 
unjustly  stigmatized.  Epaminondas,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  never  married,  and  with  him 
his  race  concluded.  His  only  progeny  was 
the  fame  of  his  achievements.  Gustavus, 
less  happy  in  this  respect,  left,  by  his  con- 
sort, Maria  Leonora,  of  Brandenburgh,  one 
infant  daughter,  the  wayward  Christina,  who 
with  every  advantage  of  careful  education 
and  natural  talents,  was  controlled  by  an 
evil  disposition,  and  her  life  furnishes  a  mel- 
ancholy chapter  in  the  book  of  human  de- 
pravity. Yet  this  abandoned  woman,  who 
abdicated  her  throne  in  a  fit  of  caprice,  and 
then  desired  to  resume  it ;  who  changed  her 
religion,  less  from  conviction  than  for  conve- 
nience; and  who  terminated  a  disgraceful 
amour  by  an  atrocious  murder,  has  fa^en  ad- 
mired by  maudlin  sympathizers,  and  is  not 
without  apologists  even  among  the  learned 
and  respectable.  The  celebrated  philoso- 
pher and  mathematician,  Leibnitz,  dishonored 


his  name  by  this  infatuated  sophistry.  It  is 
some  consolation  to  know,  that  when  Chris- 
tina received  notice  to  quit  Fontainebleau, 
after  the  assassination  of  the  Marquess  Mon- 
aldeschi,  and  even  the  scruples  of  the  Vati- 
can hesitated  to  receive  her  for  a  time,  she 
applied  to  Cromwell,  through  the  Swedish 
envoy,  for  permission  to  reside  in  England. 
"No!"  answered  the  stem  Protector ;  "tell 
the  Popish  harlot  that  I  revere  the  memory 
of  that  great  man,  her  father,  as  much  as 
she  has  disgraced  it;  but  while  I  live  she 
sets  no  foot  within  this  land  of  Britain." 

Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  with  their  modem 
parallels,  Leipzig  and  Lutzen,  are  not  sur- 
passed in  interest  or  importance  by  any  of 
the  most  famous  battles  recorded  in  history. 
They  afford  abundant  materials  for  instruc- 
tion to  the  military  neophite,  and  may  be 
studied  with  profit  by  experienced  officers. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  only  reached  his 
thirty-eighth  year  when  his  career  was  so 
prematurely  closed.  Placing  his  portrait  side 
by  side  witli  that  of  the  illustrious  hero  of 
antiquity,  with  whom  we  have  proposed  to 
associate  him,  each  stands  forward,  almost 
without  flaw  or  blemish,  noble  examples  of 
the  man,  the  warrior,  and  the  legislator — 
excellent  alike  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
either  social  or  political :  combining  that  in- 
tuitive genius  which  conceives,  that  tempered 
wisdom  which  plans,  and  that  happy  com- 
bination of  courage  and  of  conduct  which 
ensures  success  to  the  most  exalted  enter- 
prises. 


Statue  to  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  at  Tam- 
WORTH. — A  statue  was  recently  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel  in  the 
market-place  of  Tamworth.  Mr.  Noble,  the 
sculptor,  has  certainly  produced  a  very  strik- 
ing likeness  of  the  great  original.  There  is 
a  severity  of  expression  about  the  face  to 
which  objection  may  be  taken,  and  the  ob- 
servation of  most  people  will  go  along  with 
that  of  Mr.  Frederick  Peel,  that  art  can 
rarely  body  forth  the  whole  spirit  of  a  man  ; 
but  the  outline  of  the  form  is  excellently 
preserved  when  the  bulky  proportions  are 
remembered ;  and  the  attitude  is  at  once 
spirited  and  easy.  The  drapery,  also,  is 
remarkably  well  arranged,  the  modern  cos- 
tume being  sufficiently  conventionalized  to 
insure  an  artistic  effect,  without  any  extrava- 


gant departure  from  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  around  us.  Sir  Robert  Is  represented 
as  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  the  crowd  who 
saw  the  statue  uncovered  for  the  first  time 
appeared  greatly  impressed  with  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  work.  To  the  selection  of  a 
site  the  committee  had  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  careful  attention,  and  their  final  decision 
had  been  in  favor  of  that  spot  from  which 
the  great  statesman  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  his  constituents.  The  statue  was 
placed  with  its  back  to  London  and  the 
world,  with  its  face  directed  towards  the 
place  of  Sir  Robert's  birth.  On  the  right 
was  the  church  in  which  he  worshipped,  and 
on  the  left  was  the  palace  which  he  erected, 
but  which,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  live 
long  to  inhabit. 
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No.  VI.— MONTCALM. 

The  French  philosopher  and  poet  Chateau- 
briand, at  the  close  of  the  eloquent  narrative 
of  his  "Travels  in  North  America,"  ffivea 
expression  to  the  painful  feelings  that  clung 
to  him,  when  forced  to  dwell  on  the  names 
of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  when  the  old 
maps  displayed  to  him  the  extent  of  the  an- 
cient French  dominion  in  America.  He 
mused  sorrowfully  on  the  evil  doom  by 
which  France  lost  a  trans-Atlantic  empire, 
which  might  now  be  to  her  a  source  of  in- 
exhaustible prosperity.  He  truly  says: 
"  From  Acadia  and  Canada  to  Louisiana, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  that 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  territories  of  New 
France  surrounded  what  originally  formed 
the  confederation  of  the  thirteen  United 
States.  The  other  states,  the  district  of 
Columbia  and  Michigan,  North-west  Mis- 
souri, Oregon,  and  the  Arkansas  territories, 
belonged,  or  would  have  belonged  to  us,  as 
they  DOW  belong  to  the  United  States,  by  the 
cession  of  the  English  and  Spaniards,  our 
first  heirs  in  Canada  and  in  Louisiana.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  North  America  would 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  France.  . .  . 
We  once  possessed  here  vast  countries  which 
might  have  offered  a  home  to  the  excess  of 
our  population,  an  important  market  to  our 
commerce,  a  nursery  to  our  navy.  Now,  we 
are  forced  to  confine  in  our  prisons  culprits 
condemned  by  the  tribunals,  for  want  of  a 
spot  of  ground  whereon  to  place  these 
wretched  creatures.  We  are  excluded  from 
the  New  Woild,  where  the  human  race  is 


recommencing.  The  English  and  Spanish 
languages  serve  to  express  the  thougnts  of 
many  millions  of  men  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  on  the  continent  of 
the  two  Americas ;  and  we,  disinherited  of 
the  conquests  of  our  courage  and  our  genius, 
hear  the  language  of  Racine,  of  Colbert,  and 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  spoken  merely  in  a 
few  hamlets  of  Louisiana  and  Canada,  under 
a  foreign  sway.  There  it  remains,  as  though 
but  for  an  evidence  of  the  reverses  of  our 
fortune,  and  the  errors  of  our  policy.  Thus, 
then«  has  France  disappeared  from  North 
America,  like  those  Indian  tribes,  with  which 
she  sympathized,  and  some  of  the  wrecks  of 
which  I  have  beheld."^ 

The  Frenchman  of  the  present  age,  who 
thus  mourns  over  the  glorious  dominions  in 
the  Western  World  which  might  have  been 
his  country's,  may  al  least  console  himself 
by  the  reflection,  that  it  was  not  through  any 
want  of  individual  heroes  among  her  sons, 
that  France  lost  those  fair  lands,  and  was 
deprived  of  so  bright  a  future.  England's 
triumph  over  her  in  their  struggle  for  **  the 
magnificent  prize  of  supremacy  in  America," 
was  caused  bv  the  difference  between  the 
systems,  on  which  the  colonies  of  these  two 
great  European  states  were  founded  and 
ruled.  In  the  government  of  the  French 
trans- Atlantic  possessions  the  spirit  of  cen- 
tralization prevailed  in  the  fullest  intensity ; 
while  among  the  English  settlers  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America,  the  system 

*  Chateaubriand,  vol  ill  p.  468.  See,  too,  Wai^- 
burton's  *' Conquest  of  Canada,"  voL  I  p.  IS. 
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of  local  self-governmeot  was  more  vigorously 
developed  than  in  any  other  region  of  the 
globe.  Unquestionably  in  America,  as  else- 
where, the  communities  of  Teutonic  race 
showed  collectively  the  superiority  of  that 
race  over  the  Celtic  in  the  qualities  that  are 
requisite  for  successful  colonization.  But  if 
we  were  to  mete  out  our  admiration  of  the 
various  European  settlers  in  the  New  World 
by  individual  specimens  of  ability  and  ener- 
gy, there  is  no  nation  that  would  have  a 
higher  claim  to  our  praise,  than  that  which 
produced  Cartier,  Charleroix,  Cham  plain, 
be  Salles,  De  Courcelles,  Frontenac,  La 
Galissoniere,  and  finally,  **  the  wise  and  chiv- 
alrous "  Montcalm,  the  last  and  the  best  of 
the  Paladins  of  France  beyond  the  western 
wave. 

Montcalm  had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  As 
he  was  born  in  1712  and  died  in  1759,  the 
whole  of  his  life,  except  his  early  infancy, 
was  comprised  in  the  period  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  most  disgraceful 
and  disastrous  period  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern France.  Coarse  licentiousness,  imbecile 
favoritism,  sordid  prodigality,  and  apathetic 
disregard  of  duty,  stigmatized  the  court; 
and  the  noblesse,  who  monopolized  all  mili- 
tary and  civil  commands,  in  general  but  too 
faithfully  imitated  the  vices  of  their  sovereign. 
A  few  brilliant  exceptions  are  discernible; 
and  no  name  shines  more  purely  than  that 
of  Montcalm,  the  representative  of  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  ancestry,  whose  glories, 
won  in  happier  times,  he  eclipsed  by  the  high 
qualities  which  he  displayed  in  the  darkest 
season  of  temptation,  difficulty,  and  distress. 

Louis  Joseph,  Marquis  de  Montcalm  de 
St.  y^ran,  was  bom  at  the  ch&teau  of  Can- 
diac,  near  Nismes,  in  1712.  He  had  an 
elder  brother,  who  was  renowned  as  a  youth- 
ful prodigy  of  learning,  and  who,  like  many 
other  youthful  prodigies,  died  in  childhood 
of  a  disease  of  the  brain.  The  two  brothers 
were  educated  by  Dumas,  under  whom  the 
future  defender  of  Canada  acquired  a  fami- 
liarity with  the  classics,  and  a  fondness  for 
literature,  which  distinguished  him  through- 
out life;  and  which  would  probably  have 
^iven  him  celebrity  as  a  writer  and  a  scholar, 
if  the  circumstances  of  his  rank  and  social 
station  had  not  devoted  him,  while  still  young, 
to  a  military  career. 

He  soon  attracted  notice  in  the  French 
armies  both  for  bravery  and  intelligence. 
Ever  forward  to  meet  danger,  he  received 
three  wounds  at  the  battle  of  Placentia,  and 
afterwards  suffered  still  more  severely  at  the 
battle  of  Exilles.    In  1746,  when  this  last- 


mentioned  engagement  was  fought,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Montcalm  was  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  infantry,  and  he  there  received  a  lesson 
which  he  afterwards  turned  to  good  account, 
of  how  useless  the  valor  of  the  best  troops 
may  prove  against  fortified  lines,  though  held 
by  a  very  inferior  force,  if  the  defenders  are 
judiciously  commanded.  His  regiment  in 
that  campaign  formed  part  of  the  army  of 
Dauphin^  with  which  the  Comte  de  Belleisle 
endeavored  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont.  On 
the  6th  of  July,  Belleisle  assaulted  the  en- 
trenchments with  which  the  Piedmontese 
had  strengthened  the  pass  of  Exilles.  The 
French  columns  advanced  gallantly  in  three 
attacks,  but  were  each  time  driven  back  with 
heavy  loss;  though  such  was  the  devoted 
valor  with  which  the  assaults  were  made, 
that  some  of  the  French  soldiers,  who  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  batteries,  sprang  into 
the  enemy's  lines  through  the  embrasures  ia 
the  fortification,  when  the  Piedmontese  can- 
nons recoiled  after  a  discharge.  Enraged  at 
these  repulses,  the  Comte  de  Belleisle,  (to 
whom  a  marsbaVs  baton  had  been  promised 
if  he  could  force  his  way  into  Piedmont,) 
collected  the  officers  of  his  army,  formed 
them  into  a  single  column,  and  placing  him- 
self at  their  head,  with  the  French  colors  in 
his  hand,  led  them  on  in  person  to  a  last 
desperate  charge.  Rushjng  forward  through 
a  fire  that  thinned  their  ranks  at  every  step, 
this  cohort  of  French  nobility  came  sword 
in  hand  upon  their  sheltered  foes.  Though 
wounded  by  a  musket-ball  as  he  advanced, 
Belleisle  planted  the  French  standard  within 
the  Piedmontese  lines,  and  was  tearing  down 
the  palisades,  when  he  was  run  through 
with  a  bayonet.  Unable  to  force  their  way 
forward,  and  unwilling  to  retreat,  the  m'eater 

eart  of  his  officers  were  killed  arouna  him. 
Eontcalm  was  one  of  the  few  that  escaped. 
He  was  wounded,  and  had  fallen,  but  was 
borne  back  by  some  of  his  surviving  comrades 
to  the  French  position. 

On  recovering  from  the  effects  of  this 
dreadful  day,  Montcalm  returned  to  active 
service ;  and  continued  to  distinguish  himself, 
as  he  gradually  rose  in  rank  in  the  French 
armies,  in  Italy  and  in  Germany.  In  1756,  he 
was  a  field- marshal ;  and  in  that  year  he  re- 
ceived the  perilous  honor  of  being  nominated 
commander-in-chief  of  the  French  forces  in 
North  America,  and  being  entrusted  with 
the  mission  of  striving  to  rescue  Canada  from 
the  English. 

The  amplitude  of  the  dominion  which  the 
French  once  held  in  North  Ajnerica,  of  New 
France,  as  it  was  termed,  has  already  been 
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described  in  the  words  of  GhateaabriaDd. 
Bat  a  single  glanoe  at  the  map  is  more  con- 
vinciog  than  the  most  eloquent  and  copious 
description.  On  looking  at  the  chart  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  America  below  the  barren 
limits  of  the  Arctic  circle,  the  broad  estuary 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  fixes  the  attention. 
Passing  inland  along  the  line  of  this  mighty 
river  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  by  Cape 
Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  through 
Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  we  reach  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  the  two  first  of  the 
remarkable  chain  of  lakes,  or  rather  of  inland 
seas,  which  belt  round  the  habitable  districts 
of  the  New  World  as  far  as  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  of  the 
great  river  that  rolls  its  wat^;^  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  Lake  Superior  for  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  till, 
flowing  through  Loubiana,  they  fall  into  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico.  France  claimed  to  possess, 
and  actually  had  organized  the  colonization 
of  the  whole  of  the  territories  that  form  the 
basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  magnifi- 
cent valley  of  the  Mississippi.*  She  had 
founded  the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  last  of  these  rivers,  and  the 
cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  on  the  most 
commanding  sites  of  the  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Round  New  Orleans  she  had 
colonized  a  district,  which  she  had  named 
after  her  Grand  Monarque,  Louisiana :  but 
on  the  line  of  the  great  northern  river  she 
had  founded  the  far  more  important  settle- 
ments of  Canada:  and  had  also  colonized 
Cape  Breton  and  Acadia,  which  gave  the 
apparent  command  of  the  entrance  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  as  her  Louisianian  settlement 
gave  her  that  of  the  Mississippi. 

Her  wisest  statesmen  had  urged  on  the 
Court  of  Versailles  the  expediency  of  form- 
ing a  line  of  fortifications  throughout  the 
intermediate  space  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana,  and  also  of  sending  out  ten  thou- 
sand French  peasants  to  form  settlements 
under  the  shelter  of  these  fortifications  along 
the  shores  of  the  most  southerly  of  the  great 
lakes,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
and  its  western  afiiuents.f  This  bold  and 
wise  project  was  slighted  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  able  men,  who  command- 
ed in  Canada  for  France,  did  much  for  its 
realization.      French  agents  penetrated  al- 

*  *'  La  vallee  da  MiaaiMippi  est  a  tout  prendre  la 
plus  magnifiqne  demeure  que  Dieu  ait  jamais  pre- 
pai^e  pour  rbabitatioo  de  rhomme."— Da  Tooqus- 

TILLB. 

t "  See  WarbortoD'fl  •  Conquest  of  Csnada,' "  voL 
il^H. 


most  every  part  of  the  vast  wilderness  of  the 
North  American  continent,  endeavoring  to 
conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  Qative  tribes, 
or  at  least  to  direct  their  enmity  against  the 
English.  Fortified  posts  were  built  wherever 
there  seemed  the  faintest  hope  of  maintain- 
ing them ;  and  the  sublime  zeal  of  the  French 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  was  perverted 
in  aid  of  the  unparalleled  physical  energy 
and  adventurous  daring  of  the  Canadian 
hunters,  in  order  to  lay  the  seeds  of  French 
influence  throughout  the  upper  half  of  the 
New  World,  and  to  accumulate  overwhelm- 
ing resources  for  the  invasion  and  ultimate 
ruin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Atlantic. 

There  were  two  districts  over  which  the 
French  rulers  of  Canada  especially  sought 
to  secure  their  grasp,  for  the  purpose  of  war 
against  the  English  Colonies.  These  were 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  territory  im- 
mediately round  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake 
George.  Here,  again,  the  worst  map  is 
more  emphatic  than  the  best  verbal  descrip- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  river  Ohio 
(which,  before  its  junction  with  the  river 
Monongahela,  is  called  the  Alleghany)  rises 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie ; 
that  its  course,  though  winding,  is  generally 
in  a  south-western  direction ;  and  that  it 
falls  into  the  Mississippi  after  flowing  nearly 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
The  command  of  the  upper  line  of  this  river, 
added  to  that  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  would  have  placed  the 
colonies  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
French ;  not,  indeed,  necessarily  as  the  vic- 
tims of  immediate  conquest,  but  as  exposed 
to  such  continued  inroads  and  devastations, 
that  their  subjection  must  ultimately  have 
been  certain. 

Against  the  more  north-easterly  of  the 
English  colonies,  the  states  of  New  £!ngland, 
the  French  organized  another  system  of  at* 
tack,  by  seeking  to  -establish  themselves 
along  the  small  lakes  called  Lakes  Cham- 
plun  and  George,  which  stretch,  in  a  line 
from  north  to  south  from  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Montreal,  nearly  to  the  river  Hud- 
son, along  the  back  of  the  most  important 
New  England  States.  The  forts  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point  were  considered 
the  keys  to  the  possession  of  this  line  of 
attack.  The  other  line  of  attack  (by  the 
south  of  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Ohio)  was  principally 
secured  by  Fort  Osweffo  at  the  south-east- 
em   extremity   of  Lake  Ontario,  of  Fort 
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Niagara  near  the  celebrated  waterfall  be- 
tween Ontario  and  Erie,  and  Fort  Du 
Quesne  (now  Pittsburg)  on  the  Ohio,  at  the 
point  where  the  Alleghany  unites  with  the 
Monongahela. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  anticipated  paths 
to  the  conquest  of  New  England  by  New 
France,  might  be  trod  in  the  other  direction ; 
and  that,  if  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  gained  the 
ascendancy,  Canada  might  be  thus  assailed 
and  subdued  by  these  very  lines  of  operation. 
Moreover  the  same  glorious  estuary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  that  gave  the  means  of  receiv- 
ing into  the  heart  of  the  Canadian  territory 
the  commerce  and  the  armed  succors  of  the 
mother-country,  might  also  bring  home  to 
Canada  hostile  fleets  and  armies,  if  the  naval 
power  of  France  should  be  humbled  by  a 
European  rival ;  though  the  strong  fortress 
of  Louisburg  in  Cape  Breton,  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  a  power- 
ful protection  to  Quebec ;  and  the  position 
of  Quebec  itself  was  so  strong,  that  it  might 
have  been  fairly  hoped  that  no  hostile  arma- 
ment advancing  from  the  Atlantic  could 
capture  it,  or  could  ever  penetrate  in  front  of 
its  batteries  into  the  interior  of  Canada. 

The  conflict  between  the  English  and 
French  races  in  America  had  been  long  and 
chequered;  but  the  balance  of  advantage 
and  of  resources  for  further  struggles  was 
decidedly  against  France,  when  Montcalm 
received  the  dangerous  dignity  of  military 
commander  of  Canada.  When  the  great 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  was  termi- 
nated in  Europe,  some  clauses  were  added  to 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  "ceded  away  for  ever,  with 
ignorant  iodiflerence,  the  noble  provmce  of 
Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  the  inexhaustible 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  and  his  claims  to 
the  vast  but  almost  unknown  regions  of 
Hudson's  Bay."  The  forty-three  years,  that 
followed  1713,  had  been  partly  times  of 
open  war ;  and  they  had  always  been  times 
of  active  real  hostility  between  the  French 
and  English  in  America,  even  when  the  two 
nations  were  nominally  at  peace.  In  the 
midsummer  of  1756,  the  first  year  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  the  English  had  expe- 
rienced several  disasters,  but  on  the  whole 
they  were  gaining  the  mastery  over  the 
French  in  America.  Bradshaw's  defeat  on 
the  8th  of  July,  1755,  had  caused  the  Brit- 
ish arms  to  recede  for  a  time  from  the  Ohio. 
But  Oswego,  the  most  important  post  on  the 
line  of  operations  from  Canada  towards  the 
Mississippi,  was  in  English  hands :  and,  on 
the  lino  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George, 


Sir  William  Johnson,  at  the  head  of  the  mili- 
tia of  the  New  England  States,  had  gained 
considerable  advantages,  and  had  established 
and  garrisoned  two  forts,  named  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry  and  Fort  Edward.  The  number 
of  regular  European  troops  collected  in  the 
English  colonies,  far  outnumbered  those  in 
Canada:  and,  above  all,  the  difiference  be- 
tween the  population  of  Canada,  and  that  of 
the  English  colonies,  was  such  as  to  throw 
fearful  odds  into  the  scale  against  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  uphold  the  fleur-de-lys 
of  France  against  the  flag  of  Old  England  in 
the  New  World.  The  whole  number  of  the 
habitans  of  Canada,  when  Montcalm  arrived 
there,  did  not  amount  to  sixty  thousand. 
The  population  of  the  thirteen  English  colo- 
nies exceeded  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The 
difference  in  wealth  and  resources  was  even 
greater.*  The  French  monarchy  had  trans- 
planted to  Canada  her  corrupted  and  cor- 
rupting feudal  institutions.  Agriculture  lan- 
guished among  the  seigneurs  and  vassal- 
peasants.  All  commerce,  and  nearly  all 
trade  were  monopolized  by  companies  and 
individuals,  who  bought  their  privileges  by 
bribes  to  the  royal  mistresses  and  favorites 
at  Versailles;  and  then  sought  to  enrich 
themselves  by  practising  the  most  iniquitous 
frauds  and  peculations  upon  the  unhappy 
colonists.  There  was  no  self-government. 
The  administrative  power  of  the  imperial 
country  intrusively  regulated  all  local  busi- 
ness, even  of  the  most  trivial  character,  and 
"cramped  individual  energy  by  the  con- 
straining force  of  centralization."  How  com- 
pletely mtellectual  activity  among  her  colo- 
nists was  discouraged  by  France,  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact,  that  there  was  not 
permitted  to  be  a  single  printing-press  in 
Canada,  during  the  whole  period  that  the 
province  was  under  French  authority. 

On  the  other  hand  the  rival  English  colo- 
nists had  thriven  under  the  salutary  neglect 
of  the  mother  country.  Entirely  self-gov- 
erned in  all  local  matters,  and  for  many 
years  little  interfered  with  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  which  would  seem  to  tall 
more  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
power;  self-relying,  well-educated,  labo- 
riously industrious,  and  energetic  in  commer- 
cial as  well  as  in  agricultural  pursuits,  the 
Anglo-Americans  possessed  far  superior  ele- 
ments of  military  strength  to  those  that  ex- 
isted in  Canada,  though  less  compactly  or- 
ganized, and  far  less  easy  to  unite  for  the 
systematic  operations  of  a  campaign. 

*  Bee  WarbortoD,  vol.  ii  p.  184. 
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Earnest  entreaties  had  been  sent  from  Que- 
bec to  Paris  for  assistance,  in  what  was  now 
felt  to  be  the  decisive  struggle  between  the 
French  and  English  races  in  America.  With 
all  its  faults  the  French  court  cannot  be  de- 
nied the  praise  of  having  generally  selected 
men  of  eminent  ability  to  fill  the  stations  of 
high  command  in  its  provinces ;  and  it  was 
from  his  reputation,  not  only  for  courage  and 
military  skill,  but  for  general  intellectual  ca- 
pacity and  energy,  that  Montcalm  now  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  armies  in  Canada.  The 
Marquis  de  Vandreuil  was  at  this  time,  and 
continued   to  be,  governor-general '  of    the 

Srovince ;  the  relative  positions  of  him  and 
[ontcalm  being  not  dissimilar  to  those  of 
our  own  governor-general  and  commander- 
in-chief  in  India  at  the  present  time. 

Montcalm  took  with  him  to  America  five 
veteran  regiments  of  the  French  arm^,  some 
of  which  nad  already  been  under  his  com- 
mand, and  all  of  which  he  brought  to  Can- 
ada in  the  highest  possible  state  of  equip- 
ment and  efficiency.     He  arrived  at  Quebec 
at  the  end  of  July,  and  remained  there  only 
a  few  days  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  make 
himself  master  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Can- 
ada, and  of  the  position  and  probable  plans 
of  the   enemy's  forces.     At  this  time  the 
English  held  Oswego  with  about  fourteen 
hundred  regular  troops.    Lord  Loudon  and 
General  Abercromby  were  at  Albany  on  the 
Hudson  with  the  main  force  of  more  than  ten 
thousand  soldiers,  partly  British  and  partly 
provincial.     From   that   point  the    English 
army  could  move  either  upon  Oswego,  or 
upon  Lake  Champlain.     An  English  force 
under  General  Winslow  was  already  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  lake,  and  threatened  the  forts 
of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  which  the 
French  held  upon  its  shores.    Montcalm  re- 
solved to  strike  an  effective  blow  upon  the 
English  power  at  one  of  its  two  advanced 
points,  before  support  could  be  given  from 
Lord  Loudon's  central  but  more  remote  ar- 
my.   Oswego  was  Montcalm's  mark ;  but  he 
first  made  a  rapid  journey  to  Ticonderoga, 
improved  its  defences,  and  assured  it  as  far 
as  possible  from  capture,  while  he  concen- 
trated the  chief  part  of  the  French  force 
upon  Oswego.    Returning  rapidly  from  Ti- 
conderoga, he  collected  at  Montreal  the  vet- 
eran regiments  that  he  had  broujprht  from 
France,  and  a  considerable  force  of  the  Ca- 
nadian militia.     With  these  he  marched  to 
Fort  Frontenac,  (now  Kinfirgton,)  near  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
on  the  5  th  of  August  mustered  his  European 


and  Canadian  troops,  and  also  a  large  force 
of  confederate  Indian  warriors. 

The  co-operation  of  the  native  tribes  was 
eagerly  sought  both  by  the  French  and  the 
English  in  their  struggles  for  ascendancy  in 
America.  The  Indians  were  useless  against 
regular  troops  in  an  encounter  in  a  fair  field, 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  them 
under  effective  discipline,  or  to  check  their 
ferocious  and  faithless  cruelty.  But  they 
were  formidable  combatants  in  the  irregular 
warfare,  which  necessarily  formed  a  main 
part  of  a  contest  carried  on  amid  the  primes- 
val  wildernesses  and  forests  of  North  America. 
The  French  far  surpassed  the  English  in  the 
skill  with  which  they  ingratiated  themselves 
with  the  Red  Men  of  the  New  World ;  and 
Montcalm  was  peculiarly  eminent  for  the 
ascendancy  which  he  acquired  over  the  na- 
tive warriors.  The  personal  description 
which  is  given  of  Montcalm,  might  at  first 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  leus  fitted  to 
become  popular  among  the  dignified  chiefs 
and  braves  of  the  Indian  tribes,  than  among 
the  ranks  of  his  own  mercurial  countrymen. 
He  is  described  as  **  small  in  stature,  rapid 
in  conversation,  and  of  restless  mobility."* 
But  his  courage,  his  remarkable  power  of 
enduring  privations  and  fatigue,  the  cheerful 
readiness  with  which  he  set  the  example  of 
facing  every  necessary  danger,  and  bearing 
every  hardship,  the  skill  which  he  showed  in 
concealing  his  plans  from  the  enemy,  the  en- 
ergetic celerity  with  which  he  dealt  his 
blows,  and  the  adroitness  with  which  he 
withdrew  from  the  counter-blows  that  were 
aimed  at  him,  soon  raised  him  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  native  allies ;  and  no  other 
European  general  ever  was  so  well  aided  by 
the  Red  Men,  as  was  Montcalm,  not  only 
during  the  successes  of  the  first  years  of  his 
command,  but  also  during  the  reverses  and 
difficulties  of  the  latter  portion  of  his  Ameri- 
can career. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1766,  Montcalm 
reviewed  at  Frontenac  the  force  with  which 
he  designed  to  capture  Oswego ;  on  the  9th 
he  had  placed  a  division  of  his  army  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  British  position  with- 
out his  approach  having  been  discovered; 
and  on  the  12th  he  had  his  whole  force  as- 
sembled, and  opened  his  lines  against  a  small 
fort  which  the  British  had  raised  near  Oswego, 
as  an  advanced  work  for  its  defence.  On 
the  13th  the  small  fort  was  captured,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  14th,  Montcalm  had  bat- 

•  Bancroft's  **  History  of  the  American  Revola- 
iioD,"  voL  L  p.  271. 
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tered  down  part  of  the  walls  of  Oswego  it- 
self: the  English  commaader  and  many  of 
his  men  had  fallen  heneath  the  superior  fire 
of  the  besiegers,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison  surrendered.  Two  English  regi- 
ments thus  beoame  Montcalm's  prisoners ; 
one  hundred  and  twenty  cannons,  six  vessels 
of  war,  a  large  flotilla  of  barks,  which  had 
been  collected  on  the  ri^er  close  to  the  fort, 
three  chests  of  gold,  and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  provisions  and  military  stores,  were 
also  the  fruits  of  this  enterprise. 

The  Indian  xfltions  had  looked  on  the 
existence  of  a  European  fort  at  Oswego  with 
peculiar  jealousy  and  ill-will ;  and  in  order 
to  secure  their  friendship,  Montcalm  had  the 
sagacity  to  forego  the  immediate  advantage 
of  placing  a  French  garrison  at  the  spot ;  and 
caused  the  remains  of  the  defences. to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground. 

This  splendid  success  raised  high  the  mili- 
tary reputation  of  France  in  the  New  World ; 
and  Montcalm  signalized  the  following  year 
by  an  equally  brilliant  achievement.  Lord 
Loudon,  the  Englbh  commander  in  America, 
resolved  to  make  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  in 
Cape  Breton,  the  great  operation  of  the 
campaign  of  1757.  Montcalm  watched  in 
grim  expectation,  until  Loudon,  by  drawing 
away  the  flower  of  the  British  forces  to  this 
distant  enterprise,  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  striking  a  blow  on  the  advanced  posts  of 
Endish  power  near  Lake  George,  like  that 
which  he  had  dealt  them  near  Lake  Ontario. 
Colonel  Monro  held  Fort  William  Henry  with 
a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men,  and  General 
Webb  had  a  force  of  four  thousand  more  at 
Fort  Edward  nearer  to  the  New  England 
States.  Montcalm  determined  to  surprise 
and  capture  Fort  William  Henry.  He  sud- 
denly collected  the  warriors  of  thirty-three 
Indian  tribes,  and  his  French  veterans,  with 
heavy  ordnance  and  stores  for  a  siege,  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  thence  moved  rapidly 
southward  on  his  intended  prey.  '*  It  had 
been  a  season  of  scarcity  in  Canada.  But 
small  stores  were  collected  for  the  army. 
They  must  conquer  speedily  or  disband. 
*  On  such  an  expedition,'  said  Montcalm  to 
his  officers,  'a  blanket  and  a  bearskin  are 
the  warrior's  couch.  Do  like  me  with  cheer- 
ful good-will.  The  soldier's  allowance  is 
enough  for  us.'  "* 

Enabled  by  the  zeal  of  his  troops  and  his 
Indian  allies  to  drag  a  flotilla  of  canoes  and 
boats  across  the  neck  of  land  between  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  George,  and  to  traverse 


«  Bancroft,  p.  898. 


unobserved  the  northern  part  of  the  last  take, 
Montcalm,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  brought 
his  full  force,  amounting  to  eight  thousand 
men,  close  upon  Fort  William  Henry ;  and 
on  the  6  th  the  trenches  had  been  dug  and 
the  besieging  batteries  opened.  Monro  and 
his  garrison  resisted  for  two  days  bravely : 
but  their  ammunition  began  to  fail :  Webb 
refused  to  march  to  their  assistance,  and  on 
the  9th  of  August  they  capitulated.  Fort 
William  Henry,  like  Fort  Oswego,  was  level- 
led to  the  earth.  The  news  of  its  fall  reached 
Lord  Loudon,  in  Cape  Breton,  and  recalled 
him  from  his  inefficient  operations  against 
Louisburg  to  defend  New  York.  The  down- 
fall of  the  British  power  in  America  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  imminent;*  and 
though  Montcalm's  means  were  inadequate  for 
following  up  his  success  by  a  regular  invasion 
of  the  English  colonies,  he  girt  their  whole 
landward  frontier  with  flame  and  desolation. 
And  numerous  bands  of  Canadians  and  In- 
dians in  the  French  alliance  made  incessant 
inroads  into  the  territory  of  every  British 
settlement,  from  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sachusetts round  to  the  Carolinas. 

But  though  thus  triumphant  in  the  field, 
Montcalm  felt  his  strength  gradually  dimin- 
ishing, and  knew  too  well  how  inadequate 
were  the  resources  of  Canada,  against  those 
which  ihe  English  in  America  still  possessed 
against  him.  Montcalm's  enterprises  and  the 
incessant  border- warfare  called  nearly  the 
whole  serviceable  male  population  of  Canada 
away  from  the  labors  of  agriculture.  A 
scarcity  of  com  and  other  provisions  was  the 
inevitable  result.  In  a  dispatch  written  by 
Montcalm  to  the  French  ministry  in  February 
1758,  the  victorious  general  says,  *^I  shud- 
der when  I  think  of  provisions.  The  famine 
is  very  great.  In  spite  of  all  our  success. 
New  France  needs  peace,  or  sooner  or  later 
it  must  fall ;  such  are  the  numbers  of  the 
English,  such  the  difficulty  of  our  receiving 
supplies."  He  was  urgent  in  his  entreaties 
for  reinforcements  in  troops,  artillery,  and 
munitions :  but  the  government  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  (as  Sismondi,  with  just  indig- 
nation, terms  the  French  government  of  that 
time)  gave  itself  no  trouble  about  the  fate  of 
Canada ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eng- 
lish government  had  passed,  in  1757,  into 
the  energetic  hands  of  the  elder  Pitt,  whose 
favorite  project  was  the  destruction  of  the 
French  power  in  America,  and  who  employed 
the  vast  resources  of  England  fearlessly,  un- 
sparingly, and  pertinaciously  for  the  complete 
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eonquest  of  Ouiada.  Tet  for  one  year  more 
did  the  genius  of  Montcalm  delay  that  erent ; 
and  the  year  1758  was  marked  by  the  most 
brilliant,  though  it  was  the  last  of  his  vic- 
tories. 

Three  expeditions  were  undertaken  by  the 
British  this  year  in  America.  Louisburg 
was  attacked  by  a  formidable  armament  from 
England.  A  force  of  fifteen  thousand  regu- 
lar British  troops  and  five  thousand  provin- 
cials was  formed  in  Philadelphia  under  Gen- 
eral Forbes,  and  destined  to  capture  Fort 
Du  Qnesne,  and  sweep  the  French  from  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio :  while  the  largest  Euro- 
pean army  yet  seen  in  the  New  World  was 
collected  at  Albany,  under  General  Aber- 
crombie,  and  designed  to  conquer  the  French 
forts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and 
advance  by  Lake  Champlain  into  Canada. 
Montcalm  knew  thu  to  be  the  most  formida- 
ble of  the  blows  levelled  at  his  province ; 
and  he  determined  to  meet  it  in  person. 
Abercrombie  set  his  army  in  motion  early  in 
July,  and  reached  the  north-western  shore 
of  Lake  George  a  little  to  the  south  of  Ti- 
conderoga. He  had  fifteen  thousand  men, 
more  than  six  thousand  of  whom  were  regu- 
lar Britbh  troops.  Montcalm  had  not  more 
than  three  thousand  French  soldiers,  and 
about  five  hundred  Canadians.  But  he  re- 
membered the  day  of  Exilles,  and  fortified  a 
position  in  front  of  Ticonderoga  with  an  earth- 
en breastwork  and  a  thick  abattis  of  felled 
trees.  Abercrombie  made  no  attempt  to 
turn  his  line,  but  sent  the  British  infantrv 
forward  to  storm  the  centre  of  Montcalm  s 
position,  with  that  prodigality  of  valor  and 
parsimoniousness  of  skill,  which  have  too 
often  caused  English  blood  to  be  lavished 
like  water. 

Never  was  that  more  cruelly  the  case  than 
at  Ticonderoga  on  the  8th  of  July,  1758. 
As  the  British  regiments  straggled  amid  the 
felled  trees  that  formed  the  front  of  the 
French  position,  Montcalm's  men,  admirably 
posted  behind  the  breastwork,  shot  them 
down  by  hundreds.  Hour  after  hour  did 
this  scene  of  butchery  continue ;  the  obsti- 
nate courage  of  the  English  only  serving  to 
increase  the  carnage.  At  last  the  attacking 
columns  in  their  confusion  fired  upon  each 
other ;  hopeless  disorder  followed,  and  final- 
ly Abercromby's  splendid  army  fled  in  utter 
route,  leaving  no  less  than  1950  killed  and 
wounded,  while  Montcalm's  little  force  only 
lost  390. 

This  victory  cave  Canada  safety  for  the 
year  along  the  line  of  the  lakes,  but  on  the 
other  two  scenes  of  warfare  the  English  were 


successful.  Louisburg  and  Fort  Du  Quesne 
were  taken :  and  it  was  known  that  Pitt  was 
resolved  to  renew  the  attack  on  Canada  in  the 
next  year  with  still  larger  forces,  led  by  abler 
and  bolder  generals.  Abandoned  by  the 
French  government,  Montcalm  prepared  to 
do  his  duty  to  the  last,  and,  in  his  own 
words,  "  resolved  to  find  a  grave  under  the 
ruins  of  the  colony." 

Though  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
struggle  which  he  was  left  to  maintain,  and  cer- 
tain that  he  roust  inevitably  be  crushed  sooner 
or  later  by  the  enemy,  Montcalm  found  con- 
solation in  the  thought  that  the  conquest  of 
Canada  would  eventually  prove  a  more  inju- 
rious blow  to  England  herself  than  to 
France.*  He  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee 
and  foretell,  that  as  soon  as  the  English  colo- 
nists in  America  were  relieved  from  the  pres- 
sure of  a  hostile  French  power,  they  would 
feel  themselves  independent  of  English  pro- 
tection, and  that  their  revolt  against  England 
would  be  the  speedy  result  of  that  feeling. 
Montcalm  made  this  remarkable  prediction 
only  a  few  days  before  his  own  death,  and 
when  he  knew  himself  to  be  a  doomed  man. 
Like  the  prophecy  of  the  dying  Hector,  the 
prediction  of  the  falling  defender  of  Canada 
was  speedily  and  completely  realized.  The 
surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  follow- 
ed within  twenty- two  years  of  the  victory  of 
Wolf  at  Quebec. 

The  great  events  of  the  Canadian  cam- 
paign of  11 69,  the  genius,  the  glory,  and 
the  death  of  Wolfe,  are  too  familiar  to  Eng- 
lish readers  to  need  recapitulation  here.  But 
the  hbtorians  of  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who 
dwell  with  pride  on  the  achievements  of  our 
own  general,  concur  also  in  merited  eulogies 
on  the  calm  intrepidity  and  ready  skill  with 
which  Montcalm  encountered  his  heroic  an- 
tagonist, and  delayed  the  fall  of  Canada  dur- 
ing many  a  week  of  fluctuating  warfare. 

Of  the  three  English  armies  which  assail- 
ed Canada  in  1759,  two  were  so  far  kept  in 
check,  that,  though  they  gained  advantages, 
they  were  unable  to  reach  Quebec  and  co- 
operate in  its  reduction.  And  had  the 
third  English  army  been  commanded  by  an 
ordinary  general,  that  also  would  have  been 
baffled  by  the  skilful  tactics  of  Montcalm, 
and  compelled  at  the  approach  of  winter  to 
retire  from  the  uncaptured  walls  of  the 
Canadian  capital.  Even  against  the  genius 
and  gallantry  of  Wolfe,  Montcalm  long  main- 
tained the  advantage,  and  on  the  last  day  of 

«  See  his  letter  to  H.  MoU,  cited  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  Warborton,  p.  007,  vol  il 
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Jttlj  gave  him  a  severe  repulse  in  an  attempt 
made  by  the  English  to  storm  the  French 
lines  at  Montmorenci.  When  at  length  Wolfe 
succeeded  in  placing  his  army  on  the  heights 
of  Abraham  above  Quebec,  Montcalm  led 
his  feeble  force  to  the  desperate  effort  to  dis- 
lodge the  Enelish  (by  which  alone  the  city 
oould  be  saved)  with  as  much  impetuous  va- 
lor, as  he  had  previously  shown  coolness  and 
caution.  But  the  result  of  the  encounter 
between  Wolfe's  veterans  and  "  Montcalm's 
five  weak  French  battalions  mingled  with 
disorderly  peasantry''  (as  Wolfe  had  truly 
described  them)  could  not  be  doubtful. 
MoDtcalm  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball  early 
in  the  action  ;  but  he  continued  to  cheer  on 
his  men  who  fought,  and  to  rally  those  who 
fled,  till  he  received  a  second  bullet,  beneath 
which  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  was 
borne  back  into  Quebec  by  his  flying  army  ; 


and  his  wounds  were  examined.  The  sur- 
geon at  once  pronounced  that  he  had  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  hours  to  live.  **  So 
much  the  better,"  he  replied,  "  for  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  He  gave 
some  military  advice  to  the  officers  who  were 
near  him ;  and  on  being  questioned  further 
by  De  Ramsay  (who  was  next  in  command) 
about  the  defence  of  the  city,  he  replied,  '<  I 
commend  the  honor  of  France  to  your  hands. 
For  myself,  my  time  is  very  short,  and  I 
must  devote  it  to  God."  He  passed  accord- 
ingly the  last  hours  of  his  existence  in  earnest 
prayer,  and  in  receiving  from  his  chaplain 
the  last  offices  of  religion.  At  five  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  September,  1759 
(the  day  after  the  battle  of  Quebec),  passed 
away  the  spirit  of  Montcalm,  a  hero,  whom 
France  may  proudly  rank  with  her  St.  Louis 
and  her  Chevalier  Bayard. 


From  th«  Eol«otio  Roriew. 


LITERARY    GOSSIP  — GILLIES   AND    JERDAN.* 


When  a  man  sits  down  in  his  old  age  to 
write  the  record  of  his  past  life,  his  work 
must  at  best  be  a  somewhat  melancholy  one. 
There  is  a  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
recollection  of  certain  events  in  which  we 
have  been  interested,  and  it  is  also  sometimes 

gleasant  to  go  back  over  passages  in  the 
istory  of  our  past  existence  with  others, 
but  it  must  be  with  those  who  have  run  a 
certain  length  in  the  race  of  life  with  us,  or 
those  to  whom  we  feel  that  the  narration  has 
more  in  it  than  the  eye  of  mankind  gene- 
rally can  perceive.  The  task  of  making  the 
public  our  confidante  is  quite  another  thing. 
An  autobiography  must  be  something  more 
serious  than  fireside  talk  of  a  winter  evening, 
or  it  is  all  but  worthless.  It  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  sober  duty  when  once  under- 
taken, and  let  no  one  who  is  in  the  very 
slightest  degree  sensitive  about  his  own 
weaknesses,  or  disposed  to  deal  with  himself 
otherwise  than  he  would  with  an  oyster,  ever 
dream  of  sitting  down  to  write  it.    If  he 


♦  1.  Memoin  of  a  LUerary  Veteran,  By  R.  P. 
Gillieei    In  8  vol&    London :  R.  Bentley.    1861. 

a.  The  Autohioaraphy  of  WUlifwi  Jerdan.  VoL 
L    London  s  Arthur  HaU  A  Ga    1862. 


has  lived  to  any  purpose,  and  can  find  no  one 
to  whom  the  value  of  his  existence  has  sug- 

rted  the  idea  of  recording  it,  it  is  better 
that  his  name  be  writ  on  water.  He 
must  bear  in  mind  that  obscurity  is  better 
than  scorn,  and  that  once  pledged  to  un- 
bosom himself — pledged  to  himself  to  write 
faithfully  the  lessons  of  his  career,  he  must 
bear  down  the  rising  self-love,  and  with  an 
earnest  purpose  lay  his  heart  and  mind  open 
for  the  instruction  of  his  fellow  men.  Any- 
thing else  than  this  would  be  but  a  mere 
mockery  of  himself — a  deception  which  the 
world  in  general  has  shrewdness  enough  to 
detect,  and  is  ready  enough  to  expose. 

A  distinct  impression  oi  the  responsibility 
connected  with  the  right  discharge  of  such 
a  duty  as  that  to  which  we  refer,  has  de- 
terred many  from  giving  to  the  world  the 
results  of  their  own  experiences,  than  which 
few  books  would  be  more  valuable.  With 
equal  truth  may  it  be  said  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  our  autobiographical  literature  is 
amusing,  and  nothing  more.  There  is  no- 
thing of  the  man's  real  life  to  be  found  in 
it — nothing  of  what  he  knows  himself  to  be, 
and  everything  about  his  friends,  all  that  he 
remembers  at^ut  individuals  with  whom  he 
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has  dined,  or  eorre«ponded,  or  met  no  mat- 
ter wfaere ;  everything,  in  short,  which  the 
writer  knQws,  except  himself,  obtains  dne 
attention,  and  is  read  as  mere  literary  gossip 
may  be  read — ^it  is  not  a  whit  more  valuable. 
The   autobiographies  of   politicians    and 
literary  men  are  too  often  of  this  description. 
The  former,  in  fact,  have  scarcely  a  claim  to 
any  other  title  than  that  which  the  editor  of 
a  deceased  statesman's  notes  and  letters  puts 
upon  the  volumes  he  sends  to  Mr.  Murray 
or    Messrs.    Longman  ; — they  are    merely 
"Papers  and  Letters."    There  is  really  less 
of  the  man's  life  about  them  than  the  reports 
of  his  speeches  in  a  daily  journal  contain. 
In  the  one  case  we  have  a  whole  phase  of 
his  life  ;  in  the  other,  we  only  get  an  imper- 
fect glimpse  of  the  phase,  which  it  is  of  most 
importance  to  know.     A  man  of  letters,  of 
all  others,  might,  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  courage  and  self-knowledge,  give  us  by 
far  the  most  useful  autobiography,  and  it 
will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  fragments 
of   such  works  which  we  do  possess  are 
much  more  interesting,  more  refreshing,  and 
more  instructive,  than  the  bulk  of  the  works 
to  which  they  are  prefixed.    While  the  world 
has  cause  to  regret  that  these  really  valuable 
contributions  to  the  study  of  human  nature 
cease  just  as  their  value  begins  to  be  appa- 
rent— just  as  the  writer's  self-consciousness 
is  unfolding  itself — ^it  is  also  to  be  deplored 
that  the  full-length  portraits  which  literary 
men   have  given  us  of  themselves  are  so 
often  painted  in  a  bad  light — so  lacking  in 
real  life- warm  color.     One  thing  is  very  no- 
ticeable about  them — viz.,  the  unfavorable 
impression  which  they  give  us  of  the  literary 
profession.  The  class  of  professional  literary 
men  has  suffered  more  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  shown  up  to  the  world  by 
individual  members  of  it  than  by  anything 
that  has  ever  been  written  or  spoken  regard- 
ing it.    The  two  works  before  us  are  written 
by  men  who  have  taken  to  literature  as  a 
profession,  who  have  held  honorable  and  re- 
sponsibe  positions  as  editors  of  high  class 
periodicals  and  influential  newspapers,  and 
who  from  certain  circumstances,  either  of  a 
personal  kind,  or  connected  with  the  pursuit 
of  literature,  have  been  left  in  a  much  worse 
position  in  their  old  age  than  that  from  which 
they  started  upon  a  race  in  which  it  is  scarcely 
jiecessary  to  say  there  are  both  pleasures  anil 
prises  for  many.    If  the  autobiographies  be- 
fore us  have  been  faithfully  written,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored  that  the  happiness 
and  the  worldly  prospects  of  so  many  must 
be  sacrifieed  to  the  increased  and  increasing 
VOIb  XXVIL    NO.  L 


demand  for  knowledge,  and  the  growing 
taste   for  literature.      It  will  scarcely,  we 
think,  be  doubted  that  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  production  of  books,  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by  whatever  me- 
dium, within  the  last  half  century,  has  been 
attended  with  many  beneficial  effects  to  man- 
kind in  general.     It  is  quite  clear  that  those 
who  cultivate  a  taste  for  letters — who  make 
their  literary  pursuits  the  mere  occupation 
of  leisure  hours — could  neither  have  origi- 
nated that  demand,  nor  met  it  with  an  ade- 
quate supply.     Are  we,  then,  to  conclude 
that  those  who,  feeling  that  they  were  com- 
petent to  do  so,  have  made  it  their  vocation, 
must  be  regarded  as  having  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  the  good  of  mankind  ?     Few  will 
forget  the  opinion  which  Scott  gave  in  the 
form  of  an  advice :  that  literature  may  be 
both  pleasant  and  useful  as  a  staff,  but  is 
after  all  a  sorry  crutch.    This  is  a  favorite 
theory  with  many  professional  literary  men, 
and  especiallv  with  those  who  condescend  to 
be  confidential  to  the  public  in  recording 
their  experiences.     It  forms  the  conclusion 
of  all  the  jeremiades  about  neglect,  starva- 
tion, unappreciated  efforts  and  misery  ;  all 
the   charges  of  heartlessness  and   dulness 
which  are  brought  against  the  world  by  those 
who  have  not  succeeded  in  making  fortunes 
by  their  labors.     Now  we  have  always  been 
very  much  disposed  to  question  the  correct- 
ness of  the  great  novelist's  figure,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  its  general  application  is  concerned. 
The  opinion  which  it  conveyed  was  not,  or 
ought  not  to  have  been  founded  on  his  expe- 
rience ;  for  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say 
that  Walter  Scott,  the  advocate,  or  clerk  of 
session,  could  either  have  built  a  princely 
mansion  such  as  that  which  the  author  of 
'*  Waverley  "  reared  by  the  waters  of  his  own 
romantic  river,  or  lived  in  it  with  the  freedom 
of  an  ancient  border  chief,  and  the  expensive 
tastes  of  a  modern  baronet?     If  literature 
was  a  sorry  crutch  to  him,  it  only  became  so 
when  he  sought  to  make  it  something  more, 
and  it  certainly  was  strong  enough  to  bear 
him  up  bravely  and  nobly  so  long  as  he  kept 
on  the  path  upon  which  he  set  out.     His 
difficulties  were  never  the  result  of  his  lite- 
rary avocations,  but  were  greatly  modified 
by  his  reliance  upon  these  avocations.     And 
when  the  disastrous  effects  of  his  ambition  to 
be  something  more  than  that  which  was  his 
glory,  and  of  commercial  speculation  com- 
bined, came  upon  him,  it  was  neither  the 
thought  of  failure  in  his  true  career,  nor  the 
feeling  that  his  efforts  had  been  unappre- 
ciated, that  troubled  himi  but  the  reflection, 
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**  how  could  I  tread  tnj  halls  with  diminished 
crest?" 

We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  fragment  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
journal  as  a  model  of  autobiography.  It  is 
BO  thoroughly  truthful  and  honest,  that  no 
one  can  regard  it  as  other  than  an  expres- 
sion of  the  writer's  own  feelings,  set  down 
not  for  book-making  purposes,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  a  worthy  self-examination.  How 
very  different  is  everything  about  the-  two 
works  before  us.  A  glance  over  the  head- 
ings which  Mr.  Gillies  has  given  to  some  of 
the  chapters  of  his  memoirs  will  enable  any 
reader  to  see  that  his  case  has  been  that  of 
too  many  literary  men,  and  that  he  is  much 
more  disposed  to  lay  the  blame  of  his  fail- 
ures upon  the  unfortunate  impulse  which  led 
him  to  make  literature  a  crutch,  than  upon 
any  lack  of  energy,  or  any  indiscretion  on 
bis  part.  After  a  great  many  more  excuses 
for  egotism  than  are  at  all  necessary  in  a 
work  which  professes  to  be  a  record  of  a 
man's  own  experiences,  Mr.  Gillies  gives  us 
the  first  hint  of  his  contempt  for  worldly 
prudence,  and  the  pensieri  airetii  at  the  close 
of  his  first  volume  \  and  such  words  as  "  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,"  "  pecuniary  trou- 
bles," "  renewed  misfortunes,"  and  "  blight- 
ed hopes,"  appear  with  very  lamentable 
frequency  in  the  headings  to  the  chapters  of 
the  other  two.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of 
the  facts  connected  with  the  writer's  e  areer 
as  they  are  stated  by  himself,  with  the  view 
of  ascertainiDg  whether  the  things  which 
these  distressing  words  convey  have  all  re- 
sulted from  a  professional  connexion  with 
literature,  and  whether  he  has  been  faithful 
in  giving  us  the  real  causes  for  them. 

Mr.  Gillies,  although  he  never  occupied 
any  very  prominent  position,  was  once  well 
known  in  the  literary  circles  of  the  Scottish 
metropolis.  Left  by  his  father — of  whom  it 
is  recorded,  in  the  volume  before  us,  that 
"  he  entertained  both  an  aversion  and  a  con- 
tempt for  worldly  wisdom" — with  landed 
property  of  considerable  extent,  connected, 
too,  with  families  of  some  note  in  Scotland, 
be  in  very  early  life  obtained  the  entree  of 
all  the  literary  and,  we  may  add,  high-class 
convivial  circles  of  Edinburgh  forty  years 
ago.  Sir  Walter  Scott  he  had  some  title  to 
consider  as  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends 
and  valuable  advisers.  Lord  Gillies,  the 
well-known  Scottish  lawyer,  was  his  father's 
brother ;  and  he  could  number  among  his 
associates  and  correspondents  most  of  the 
literar?  men,  philosophers,  and  poets  of  his 
time,  from  the  celebrated  literary  nuisance. 


Lord  Bttchao,  up  to  such  as  Playfair,  Profes- 
sor Wilson,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth.  If 
a  tendency  to  outrage  the  ordinary  laws  of 
prudence,  and  the  only  ones  upon  which  a 
man,  whatever  be  his  profession,  can  make 
progress,  or  even  maintain  his  position  in  the 
world,  may  be  considered  hereditary,  Mr.  R. 
P.  Gillies  has  at  least  one  plea  for  his  fail- 
ures. He  tells  us,  with  a  frankness  which 
we  could  have  wished  to  see  combined  with 
a  little  less  bravado,  that  he  was  a  very 
faithful  follower  of  his  father's  lessons: 
"My  mistrust  and  dislike  of  self-elected 
saints  and  church-attending  people  has  been 
very  stead/aet ;  and  as  regards  contempt  for 
worldly  prudence,  I  have  carried  that  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  common  sense."  This 
is  at  least  candid ;  but  are  we  to,  suppose 
that  in  the  subsequent  references  to  pecu- 
niary matters,  Mr.  Gillies  attributes  all  or 
any  of  his  misfortunes  to  these  characteris- 
tics ?  Quite  the  contrary.  He  even  seems 
to  congratulate  himself  upon  this  high-mind- 
ed disregard  of  what  society  demands  of  all 
its  members ;  and  while  he  does  so,  of  course 
he  by  no  means  stints  his  abuse  of  the  world 
in  general  and  those  parties  in  particular  to 
whom  he  was  indebted,  or  who  were  enabled 
to  take  advantage  of  his  magnanimous  con- 
tempt for  prudential  considerations. 

A  very  transparent  artifice  involved  him 
as  security  for  a  loan,  and  his  paternal  acres 
were  handed  over  to  the  lenders.  He  short- 
ly afterwards  passed  as  an  advocate,  but 
seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  ever  practising 
at  the  bar.  Expensive  tastes  and  rambling 
habits  soon  involved  him  in  deeper  difficul- 
ties, and  in  almost  every  instance  in  which 
he  refers  to  his  personal  concerns  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  volumes,  debt  is  the  theme, 
.and  the  ingratitude  of  friends  or  the  hard- 
heartedness  of  creditors  the  text  for  a  mel- 
ancholy digression  on  the  misery  of  a  hand- 
to-mouth  existence. 

Ultimately  the  ''Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view "  was  projected,  and  through  the  inter- 
est of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  a  few  others,  Mr. 
Gillies  was  appointed  editor  of  it.  In  this 
capacity  he  labored  very  assiduously,  reck- 
oning that  he  could  gain  by  his  own  efforts 
an  income  of  at  least  £800  a-year.  These 
efforts  were  afterwards  relaxed,  however,  for 
he  tells  us,  that  instead  of  attending  to  his 
duties  as  editor,  he  made  repeated  and  long 
visits  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing £1000  or  £iaOO  on  the  strength  of  his 
prospects.  Difficulties  increased  and  inter- 
fered with  his  duties.  "  Instead,"  he  writes, 
"of  limiting  my  family  expenses  to  £400 
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per  annum,  wbich  I  might  then  have  most 
easily  earned,  I  gained  the  renown  of  being 
the  most  persevering  and  extravagant  of 
spendthrifts.  A  very  long  attorney's  bill  of 
costs  was  set  down  against  me  to  the  ac- 
count of  daily  turtle,  champagne,  and  the 
four-in-hand  turn  out,"  (p.  235).  He  was 
then  thrown  into  prison,  the  publishers  of 
the  "  Review  "  fuled,  his  establishment  was 
broken  up,  his  family  left  in  want,  and  he  as 
well  as  they  homeless.  A  brief  residence  in 
France,  fruitless  attempts  to  make  financial 
arrangements  out  of  the  little  he  could  earn 
amid  trouble  and  distress,  which  might  re- 
deem the  loss  caused  by  that  vaunted  con- 
tempt for  worldly  prudence,  arrests  and  im- 
prisonments, such  are  some  of  the  items  in 
the  catalogue  of  wretchedness  with  which 
the  last  part  of  Mr.  Gillies'  book  closes. 
According  to  his  opinion,  literary  labor  could 
not  even  be  relied  on  now  for  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life : — 

"  Instead  of  being  able  to  earn  £40  per  month, 
as  heretofore,  I  receive  for  papers  sent  to  London 
only  thanks  and  praise,  for  tiie  oecuniary  recum- 
pence  was  comparatively  innnitettimal.  The 
market  was  said  to  be  overstocked  with  "  copy"  in 
all  departments,  and  what  was  worse,  editors  and 
publishers  no  longer  had  money  to  spare.  Rail- 
roads occQpied  the  attention  of  the  rich.  ^  Cheap 
literature '  had  come  into  fashion.  Penny  papers 
almost  supplanted  magazines  and  reviews;  and 
nathors  who  used  to  gain  £500  could  scarcely 
acquire  £100  per  annum.  Through  that  gloomy 
month  of  February  we  had  great  anxieties,  and  a 
daily  struggle  for  subsistence." — pp.  292,  293. 

And  so  ends  Mr.  Gillies'  career,  begun  in 
what,  apart  from  early  training,  seemed  the 
most  favorable  auspices,  run  in  reckless  ex- 
travagance and  most  woeful  improvidence, 
and  closed  as  such  a  career,  be  it  that  of 
merchant,  tradesman,  or  man  of  letters,  must 
close — in  wretchedness  and  poverty. 

Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that  all  this 
misery  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Gillies'  connexion 
with  literature  ?  He  would  have  us  to  sup- 
pose so,  for  all  his  confessions  of  indiscretion 
and  irregularities  come  in  the  shape  of  ex- 
cuses for  getting  into  difficulties — all  his 
misery  is  laid  at  the  door  of  inexorable  cred- 
itors, who,  refusing  to  make  any  distinction 
between  an  author  and  a  person  of  any  other 
profession,  would  not  allow  him  time  nor 
peace  to  work  as  he  wished  to  work.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gillies  was  very 
often  a  hard  working  man ;  but,  by  his  own 
confession,  he  was  a  lavish  spender  also ; 
and  unfortunately  he  spent  much  more  rap- 
dly  than  he  could  work.     He  neglected  or 


despised  the  claims  made  upon  him  as  a 
member  of  society,  and  the  father  of  a 
family — moral  claims  which  it  is  more  than 
mere  folly  to  disregard,  choosing  rather  to 
obey  the  dictates  of  selfishness,  and  a  way- 
ward ill-balanced  judgment;  is  it  either 
manly  or  honest  to  attribute  the  result  to 
anything  else  ? 

The  autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,  of 
which  the  first  volume  lies  before  us,  though 
much  better  written,  is  equally  pervaded  by 
that  spirit  of  acrimonious  raillery,  and  that 
tone  of  melancholy,  which  characterize  the 
book  we  have  just  noticed.  Of  a  piece  with 
the  apologies  which  Mr.  Gillies  puts  forth 
for  the  disjointed  memoranda  of  his  recol- 
lections, and  the  egotism  necessarily  involved 
in  his  references  to  pecuniary  difficulties,  is 
the  excuse  which  Mr.  Jerdan  gives  us  in  a 
postscript,  for  the  errors  and  the  hasty  state- 
ments that  may  be  found  throughout  his 
pages.  **  Private  circumstances  occurred  to 
break  hurtfuUy  into  his  work ;  and  on  coming 
to  consult  data,  which  the  writer  had  pre- 
sumed to  be  readily  found  and  accessible,  he 
discovered  that  the  materinls  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  years  ago  were  dissipated,  no  one 
knew  whither." 

Mr.  Jerdan  begun  his  career  in  circum- 
stances by  no  means  so  favorable  as  those  of 
Mr.  Gillies,  and  he  attained  a  much  higher 
position  as  a  man  of  letters.  Energy,  and 
abilities  considerably  above  the  average  of 
men  in  his  sphere,  enabled  him  to  ascend 
rapidly  from  a  merchant's  desk  in  London, 
and  a  lawyer's  office  in  Edinburgh,  to  hon- 
orable and  responsible  situations  in  connexion 
with  the  metropolitan  press.  In  1813,  while 
he  was  only  in  his  thirty-first  year,  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  "  Sun "  when  that 
paper  was  regarded  as  an  able  organ  of  the 
government ;  and  in  four  years  after  he  be- 
came responsible  editor  of  the  *'  Literary 
Gazette,"  a  position  which  he  held  until 
1850.  According  to  his  own  statements,  his 
connexion  with  literature  could  not  be  un- 
profitable. During  his  editorship  of  one  of 
the  journals  referred  to,  he  enjoyed  an  an- 
nual salary  of  £500,  with  a  tenth  share  of 
the  profits ;  while  as  editor  and  either  pro- 
prietor or  part  proprietor  of  the  other,  he 
was  by  no  means  ill  paid.  Nothwithstand- 
ing  all  this,  he  sits  down  in  his  old  age  to 
chronicle,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  a  succession 
of  disappointments  and  difficulties,  and  looks 
back  through  a  vista  of  seventy  years  upon 
a  life  made  up  of  "  uncertain  rewards "  and 
broken  hopes.  The  moral  of  that  life,  as  it 
is  recorded  by  himself,  and  according  to  hia 
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estimate  of  it,  is,  that  the  man  who  adopts 
literature  as  a  profession  must  be  prepared 
for  all  that  he  has  suffered,  and  for  the  re- 
sult which  he  is  now  experiencing.  If  Mr. 
Jerdan  had  not  recorded  a  plea  a^rainst  him- 
self in  his  reference  to  the  profits  derived 
from  his  literary  labors,  we  might  have 
adopted  his  conclusion  as  a  very  fair  one 
from  the  premises,  in  his  allusion  to  the 
*'  bitter  disappointments  and  uncertain  re- 
wards "  of  a  literary  life.  The  contradictory 
character  of  the  two  statements,  however, 
lands  us  in  a  difficulty  from  which  we  are 
only  extricated  by  means  of  a,  serious  homily 
upon  the  distress  of  being  in  debt,  and  from 
an  intimation  that  in  very  early  life  Mr.  Jer- 
dan ''got  his  first  lesson  of  that  fatal  truth, 
that  debt  is  the  greatest  curse  which  can 
beset  the  course  of  a  human  being." 

This  curse  seems  to  have  dang  to  him 
throughout  a  great  part  of  his  life.  This  it 
was,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  put  him 
in  the  sad  position  from  which  he  is  now  look- 
ing up,  *'  with  aspirations  crushed,  from  the 
clouded  bottom  of  the  hill "  upon  "  his  early 
comrades,  who,  having  boldly  climbed  the 
summit,  range  along  the  height,  and  in  hap- 
piness enjoy  the  bnlliant  region  on  which, 
humanly  speaking,  warm  and  eternal  sun- 
shine settles."  Leaving  the  writer  to  his 
own  idea  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  human 
effort,  and  the  happiness  of  those  whom  he 
looks  up  to  with  such  a  bitter  sense  of  his 
own  humiliation,  let  us  see  who  these  "early 
comrades  "  are,  and  why  Mr.  Jerdan  lies  at 
"  the  clouded  bottom  of  the  hill "  while  they 
"  range  along  the  heights."  One  of  them, 
Peter  Laurie,  was  a  townsman  of  his  own,  an 
apprentice  to  a  saddler,  in  Kelso ;  the  other, 
John  Pirie,  was  a  native  of  Dunse,  a  clerk ; 
and  both  became  in  time  lord  mayors  of 
London.  Another  early  friend  is  now  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  another  is  Baron  Truro,  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor.  Now,  it  is  obvious  enough 
from  the  facts  of  Mr.  Jerdan's  history,  that 
he  was  not  only  a  young  man  of  much  more 
promise  than  any  one  of  these,  but  his  start 
in  life  was  much  more  favorable,  or  might 
have  been  so  at  least,  had  he  followed  up 
his  advantages.  He  admits  this  much — 
"  My  prospects,"  he  says,  "  were  apparently 
as  bright  as  theirs."  "  Why,  then,  did  my 
friends  so  nobly  succeed,  and  why  did  I  ul- 
timately so  grievously  fail  ?"  These  are 
questions,  which  had  the  writer  put  them  to 
himself  somewhat  earlier,  and  with  an  honest 
desire  to  shape  his  future  course  by  the  an- 
swer, might  have  rescued  him  from  difficul- 


ties at  least,  if  they  did  not  elevate  him  in 
his  worldly  position  to  the  level  of  his  youth- 
ful friends.  But  how  does  he  answer  these 
questions  now  ?  Not  by  any  candid  confes- 
sion of  his  own  failings ;  not  by  owning  that 
he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  he 
possessed  as  a  vigorous  and  well  remunerated 
writer;  but  by  throwing  the  whole  blame 
upon  his  connexion  with  literature.  '*  I  un- 
steadily forsook  the  choice  of  a  profession, 
and  within  a  few  years  found  myself  leaning 
for  life  on  the  fragile  crutch  of  literature  for 
my  support."  In  a  previous  chapter,  Mr* 
Jerdan  says,  in  reference  to  his  early  con- 
nexion with  the  law, — "I  never  liked  the 
law,  and  certainly  I  was  not  dosed  with  it." 
He  forsook  it  accordingly,  voluntarily  adopt- 
ing a  profession  in  which  he  was  eminently 
successful  for  a  time,  but  by  which  he  could 
not  keep  himself  out  of  difficulties,  just  be- 
cause these  difficulties  were  the  necessary 
result  of  inattention  to  what  constituted, 
perhaps,  the  primary  elements  of  the  ultimate 
success  in  which  his  friends  repose.  Had  he 
adhered  to  the  law,  the  process  which  has 
made  him  what  he  is — poor  in  his  old  age, 
would  have  led  to  the  same  result ;  and  had 
either  Sir  Peter  Laurie  or  Baron  Truro  failed 
to  regulate  their  course  by  right  principles 
and  by  their  circumstances,  considering  their 
early  difficulties,  they  might  have  been  in  a 
much  more  lamentable  condition  than  that  in 
which  Mr.  Jerdan  now  is.  A  successful  pro- 
fessional career  in  law  or  literature,  or  any- 
thing else,  implies  severe  labor  and  steady 
pertinacity.  Conceiving  that  all  the  world 
IS  as  destitute  of  these  as  himself,  Mr.  Jerdan 
gives  us  the  following  bitter,  and,  as  we  be- 
lieve, mistaken  counsel : — 

^  And  here,  again,  would  I  earnestlv  advise  ev- 
ery enthusiastic  thinker,  every  fair  scnolar,  every 
ambitious  author,  every  inspired  poet  without  in- 
dependent fortune,  to  fortify  themselves  also  with  a 
something  more  worldly  to  do.  A  living  in  the 
church  is  not  uncongenial  with  the  pursuits  of  the 
thinker  and  scholar,  the  practice  of  medicine  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  labors  of  the  author, 
and  the  chinking  of  fees  in  the  law  is  almost  in 
tuning  with  the  harmony  of  the  poet*s  verse.  Let 
no  man  be  bred  to  literature  alone ;  for,  as  has 
been  far  less  truly  said  of  snother  occupation,  it 
will  not  be  bread  to  him.  Fallacious  hopes,  bitter 
disappointments,  uncertain  rewards,  vile  imposi- 
tions, and  censure  and  slander  from  the  oppress- 
ors, are  their  lot,  as  sure  as  ever  they  put  pen  to 
paper  for  publication,  or  risk  their  peace  of  mind 
on  the  black,  black  sea  of  printer's  ink.  With  a 
fortune  to  sustain,  or  a  profession  to  stand  by,  it 
may  still  be  bad  enough ;  but  without  the  one  or 
the  other,  it  is  as  foolish  as  alchemy,  as  desperate 
as  suicide."— p.  89. 
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There  U  quite  enough  iu  the  rolume  from 
which  this  is  taken  to  show  that  it  is  a  falla- 
cious excuse  for  an  ill-regulated  life.  We  re- 
gret that  so  much  must  be  said ;  but  truth 
and  the  character  of  the  profession  to  which 
Mr.  Jerdan  belongs  require  that  it  should  be 
said. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  unpleasant  sub- 
ject into  which  the  want  of  sincerity,  so  ob- 
servable in  autobiographies,  has  led  us,  to 
the  more  genial  task  of  noticing  a  few  of  the 
livelier  topics  referred  to  in  the  book  before 
us.  It  is  too  early  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion  upon  it,  perhaps;  but  judging  from  the 
first  volume,  which  contains  a  ^r^t  deal  of 
pleasing  gossip,  we  are  disposed  to  consider 
it  one  of  the  best  books  on  literary  society 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  which  has  been 
published  for  some  time.  Its  author  num- 
bered among  his  friends  many  who  have 
earned  a  high  reputation.  Thomas  Wilde, 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  one  of  these ;  and  no  one  will 
peruse  the  tribute  paid  to  his  indomitable 
.  energy  without  a  feeling  of  high  satisfaction. 
Wilde's  prospects  in  life  were  by  no  means 
such  as  to  make  him  an  object  of  envy  to  his 
literary  associate,  when  the  two  met  on  sum- 
mer Sundays  to  regale  themselves  on  "  a  be- 
knighted  joint  of  roast  beef  in  the  so-called 
drawing-room  of  a  little  house  at  the  foot  of 
Highgate  Hill."  He  was  of  humble  parent- 
age, his  father  being  an  attorney  in  a  very 
limited  sphere.  But  there  was  an  obstacle 
of  a  far  more  formidable  kind  in  the  way  of 
his  success  at  the  bar — he  had  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  which  produced  a  very  lu- 
dicrous effect  whenever  he  attempted  to  dis- 
course at  any  length  or  with  any  seriousness. 
This  he  set  himself  to  overcome,  however, 
with  an  amount  of  energy  and  perseverance 
perfectly  surprising,  and  he  was  ultimately 
successful.  '  The  methods  he  adopted  to  re- 
sist the  annoyance  of  this  defect,  and  to  get 
rid  of  it  altogether,  are  thus  described.  Such 
instances  of  self- cure  are,  we  believe,  ex- 
tremely rare. 

"  He  would  stand  silent  till  he  had  composed 
the  organs  of  sound  for  the  distinct  articalation 
of  what  he  desired  to  say ;  and  by  the  skilful  and 
constant  application  of  this  inviolable  resolution, 
he,  by  his  own  unaided  and  untaught  efforts,  con- 
quered the  annoying  affection,  f  remember  his 
taking  me  to  some  dark  office  in  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple-lane, to  show  me  Bloomfieid,  the  author  of 
*  The  Farmer's  Boy,'  who,  through  tbe  interest  of 
Gape]  Loft,  had  been  appointed  to  a  situation  for 
some  distribution  of  law  forms  administered  there. 
The  excitement  caused  a  fit  of  stammering  to 
come  on;  and  there  he  stood,  dumb  as  a  statue, 


for  several  minutes,  till  he  had  forced  biF  organi- 
zation, by  the  effort  of  will  over  physical  defect, 
to  perform  the  duty  he  demanded,  and  give  utter- 
ance to  well-delivered  and  well-rounded  [leriods. 
Such  a  self-cure  is  extremly  rare,  and  in  this 
case  was  nearly  perfect :  for  the  only  remains 
that  ever  appeared  in  after  vears,  was  a  slight, 
occasional,  and  hardly  observable  hesitation  when 
pleading  at  the  bar."— p.  46. 

The  present  Solicitor- General,  SirFitzroy 
Kelly,  was  another  of  Mr.  Jordan's  asso- 
ciates, as  well  as  his  younger  brother,  who, 
ambitious  of  histrionic  fame,  became  an  actor, 
and  having  signally  failed,  shortly  afterwards 
died  "  of  an  almost  broken  heart."  Among 
the  smaller  celebrities  introduced  to  us  there 
is  a  curious  old  man  named  Proby,  whose 
personal  appearance  and  peculiarities  will 
still  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  persons 
connected  with  literary  life  in  London.  He 
was  a  reporter  for  the  **  Morning  Chronicle," 
and  in  the  early  days  of  reporting  sat  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  after- 
wards wrote  reports  of  the  proceedings  with- 
out taking  a  single  note— -depending  alto- 
gether upon  his  memory,  which  was  marvel- 
lously retentive.  Mr.  Jerdan  gives  us  a  lively 
sketch  of  him. 

*  Proby  had  never  been  out  of  London,  never  in 
a  boat,  never  on  the  back  of  a  horse.  To  tbe  end 
of  bag- wigs  he  wore  a  bag  ;  he  was  the  last  man 
that  walked  with  a  cane  as  long  as  himi^elf,  ulti- 
mately exchanged  for  ah  umbrella,  which  he  was 
never  seen  without,  in  wet  weather  or  dry ;  yet 
he  wrote  two  or  three  novels,  depicting  the  social 
manners  of  the  times  t  He  wan  a  strange  feeder, 
and  ruined  himself  in  eating  pastry  at  the  confec- 
tionerb'  shops ;  he  was  always  in  a  perspiration, 
whence  George  Colman  christened  him  *King 
Porus,'  and  he  was  always  so  punctual  to  a  min- 
ute, that  when  be  arrived  in  sight  of  the  office 
window,  the  hurry  used  to  be, — *  There's  Proby— 
it  is  half-past  two,'— and  yet  he  never  set  his 
watch.  If  ever  it  came  to  right  time  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  if  you  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was,  he 
would  look  at  it,  and  calculate  something  in  this 
sort, — ^  I  am  twenty-six  minutes  past  seven — four, 
twenty-one  from  twelve  forty — it  is  just  three 
minutes  past  three !'  Poor,  Btrange,  and  simple, 
yet  curiously-informed  Probv,  his  last  domicile 
was  the  Lambeth  parish  workhouse,  out  of  which 
he  would  come  in  coarse  gray  garb,  and  call  upon 
his  friends  as  freely  and  unceremoniously  as  be- 
fore, to  the  surprise  of  servantf,  who  entertain  •  an 
'orrid*  jealousy  of  paupers,  and  who  could  not 
comprehend  why  a  person  so  clad  was  shown  in. 
The  last  letter  1  had  from  him  spoke  exultingly 
of  his  havincr  been  chosen  to  teach  the  young 
children  in  the  house  their  A,  B,  C,  which  con- 
ferred some  extra  accommodations  upon  him,  and 
thanking  me  for  my  share  in  the  subscription  of 
a  few  pounds  in  the  year,  which  those  who  knew 
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him  in  happier  days  pot  together  to  parchaae  inich 
comforts  as  his  liumble  situation  could  admit.' — 
p.  167. 

Mr.  Jerdan  narrates  with  great  minuteness 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  of  which 
he  was  an  eye  witness,  and  describes  the  ap- 
pearance and  conduct  of  the  assassin  Belling- 
liam,  whom  he  was  the  first  to  lay  hands  on, 
with  a  distinctness  and  amplitude  scarcely 
necessary  at  this  late  day.  He  had  the  honor 
of  knowing  the  victim,  however,  and  that 
circumstance,  taken  in  connection  with  a 
proximity  to  him  which  would  have  been 
fatal  had  the  bullet  swerved  many  inches 
from  its  course,  may  account  for  a  lengthened 
description  of  a  scene  which  has  been  so  often 
described.  Lord  Byron  is  also  mentioned 
in  connection  with  a  sharp  review  which  ap- 
peared in  the  '  Sun,'  and  which,  but  for  the 
prudence  of  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  would 
have  led  to  a  hostile  meeting  between  its 
editor  and  the  noble  poet.  Mr.  Jerdan's 
connection  with  the  daily  press  brought  him 
into  contact  with  persons  in  almost  every 
grade  of  life,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  by 
no  means  chary  about  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  were  scarcely  so  creditable  as 
those  we  have  already  mentioned.  His  tory 
politics  and  his  position  as  editor  of  govern- 
ment newspapers,  brought  him  into  frequent 
association  with  Ministers  and  their  parlia- 
mentary supporters,  while  in  one  instance  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  no  less  notorious  a 
personage  than  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Clarke,  at 
the  very  time  that  all  London  was  ringing 
with  the  Duke  of  York's  affair,  and  while  the 
writer  himself  was,  by  his  own  confession, 
injuriously  affecting  the  circulation  of  the 


'Morning Post'  by  his  remarks  upon  her. 
The  story  of  this  once  celebrated  personage 
is  not  worth  reviving,  but  the  reference  to  it 
in  the  book  before  us  furnishes  a  curious  il- 
lustration of  the  means  adopted  to  gain  over^ 
those  who  were  disposed  to  animadvert  upon 
her  personal  performances  with  any  degree 
of  severity.  Mr.  Jerdan  confesses  that  his 
introduction  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  the  artillery 
of  '  wheedling/  confidential  secrets,  allure- 
ments, prospects  of  advantage,  piauani  fa- 
miliarities, rteherchi  treats  and  lies,  brought 
to  bear  upon  him,  had  the  desired  effect  to  a 
certain  extent.  They  did  induce  hhn  to  mo- 
derate the  tone  of  his  strictures.  His  moral 
firmness  was  never  strong  enough  to  resist 
temptations  such  as  these  at  any  time,  we 
are  afraid,  and  if  he  placed  reliance  upon  the 
'  prospects  of  advantage'  held  out  to  him  in 
such  circumstances,  need  we  wonder  that  he 
now  writes  in  such  a  melancholy  strain  about 
the  *  fallacious  hopes,  bitter  disappointments, 
and  censure'  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  literary 
men? 

With  its  author's  visit  to  Paris  in  1814, 
when  the  continent  had  been  opened,  the  first 
volume  of  the  autobiography  closes.  A  long 
appendix  follows,  in  which  a  poem  by  Hood 
is  published  for  the  first  time.  This  work, 
which  we  do  not  mean  to  notice  here,  is  en- 
titled *  Lamia,'  the  subject  being  similar  to 
that  for  which  Keats  chose  the  same  title.  It 
will  add  very  little  to  the  reputation  of  the 
writer,  although  there  are  many  fine  passages 
to  be  found  in  it,  and* we  question  its  appro- 
priateness at  the  end  of  a  book  like  the  one 
before  us. 


Novel  Salad  Eaters. — A  Scottish  journal 
tells  the  following :  "  A  friend  of  ours  lately 
received  a  package  containing  a  few  bottles 
of  salad  of  the  most  savory  kind.  A  few 
days  after  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  a 
small  opening  had  been  made  ia  the  bungs 
of  all  the  bottles,  and  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  latter  extracted  from  each.  None 
of  the  holes  made  were  large  enough  to  ad- 


I  mit  the  head  of  either  a  rat  or  a  mouse. 
Determined  to  ascertain  who  the  delinquents 
were,  he  secreted  himself  one  night  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  and  soon  a  fine  glossy 
rat  made  his  appearance,  approached  the 
bottles,  inserted  his  tail  into  one  of  {hem, 
drew  it  out  gently,  cleaned  that  member  with 
his  mouth,  and  repeated  the  process  '  over 
and  over  again.' " 
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The  Morning  Chronicle,  like  Napoleon, 
was  bom.  in  the  August  of  1769,  but  not 
unUl  twenty  years  had  elapsed,  and  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789  had  arrived,  did 
it  begin  to  emerge  from  obscurity,  and  be- 
come a  notable  member  of  the  metropolitan 
newspaper  press.  Just  when  the  first  Wal- 
ter was  busy  establishing  TheTimes^  The 
Chronicle  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  "  Mem- 
ory-WoodfaJl,"  the  prince  of  reporters  when 
note*taking  was  forbidden  in  Parliament, 
into  those  of  its  virtual  founder,  James  Perry, 
a  rather  remarkable  man.  Perry  was  a 
young  Scotchman  from  Aberdeen,  of  more 
talent  than  learning,  and  without  a  profes- 
sion,  who,  having  tried  Edinburgh  in  vain, 
became  clerk  in  a  commercial  house  at  Man- 
chestert  a  town  where  a  very  little  literature 
goes  a  very  great  way,  and  to  whose  inhabi- 
tants young  Perry,  on  the  strength  of  a  few 
essays,  appeared  a  youth  of  uncommon  parts 
and  accomplishments.  Stimulated  by  Man- 
chester praises,  and  with  his  pocket  full  of 
letters  from  Manchester  merchants  to  their 
metropolitan  correspondents,  he  came  to 
London  to  push  hu  fortunes  in  the  year 
1771.  Commercial  employment,  however, 
there  was  none  to  be  had,  and  Perry,  nothing 
loth,  found  himself  accidentally  invited  into 
that  general  refuge  for  destitute  talent,  the 
Peric^ical  and  Newspaper  Press.  Newspa- 
per and  magazine  editor,  reporter,  poet, 
pamphleteer,  and  admired  orator  of  the  Lon- 
don debating  societies.  Perry,  after  nearly 
twenty  years  of  industry,  and  with  the  aid 
of  friends  (to  whom  his  blended  integrity 
and  geniality  always  helped  him),  at  last 
looked  about  him  with  proprietorial  compla- 
cencv  in  the  office  of  The  Morning  Chronicle, 
He  nad,  for  fellow-proprietor,  one  Gray,  a 
Scotchman  like  himself,  who  "  did"  the  se- 
rious, while  Perry  "  did"  the  lively,  so  that 
it  used  to  be  said  "  that  the  paper  would 
succeed,  for  it  carried  both  sail  ana  ballast." 
Succeed  it  did,  and  Perry  along  with  it,  both 
commercially  and  socially.  *<A  pleasant, 
gentlemanly  man,  with  a  dash  of  the  cour- 


tier," Charles  Lambe,  thirty  years  after  he 
wrote  jokes  for  him,  describes  Perry  to  have 
been.  A  man  of  honorable  principle  and 
unswerving  consistency,  moreover,  true  to 
the  last  to  the  cause  of  Constitutional  Whig- 
gery.  Mr.  Pitt  had  admired  his  speaking  m 
the  debating  societies,  and  offered  him  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  with  prospects  of  place  ;  but 
Perry  was  not  to  be  bribed.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  he  was  courted  by  the  heads  of 
his  party,  a  party  which,  in  those  days,  both 
neeaed  and  rewarded  the  literary  talent  that 
supported  it.  Perrv  was  a  favorite  guest  at 
the  tables  of  the  Whig  aristocracy,  who  wil- 
lingly in  their  turn,  frequented  his  house, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, was  a  "Reform  Club  in  minia- 
ture. Tom  Campbell,  the  poet,  commencing 
his  literary  life  in  London,  speaks  enthusias- 
tically of  Perry  and  his  family :  "  His  wife," 
according  to  Tom,  "is  an  angel ;"  his  niece, 
'•a  goddess."'  Really,  a  "Life  and  Cor- 
respondence of  Perry  '  would  be  a  more 
amusing  book  than  most  of  the  biographies 
that  keep  issuing  from  the  press.  "  Per- 
haps," says  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "  no 
man  connected  with  the  English  press  ever 
enjoyed  a  tithe  of  the  personal  popularity  of 
Perry.  He  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  highly 
honorable  and  brave  man :  confidence  repo- 
sed in  him  was  never  abused.  He  was  the 
depositary  of  many  most  important  secrets 
of  high  personages.  Generous  in  the  ex- 
treme, he  was  ever  ready  with  his  purse  and 
his  services.  His  manner  was  manly,  frank, 
and  cordial ;  and  he  was  the  best  of  pro- 
prietors. He  was  hospitable,  too ;  and  it  is 
said  that  his  dinners  were  positively  the  best 
of  any  at  that  time  in  town."*  It  was  to 
him  that  poor  Coleridge;  in  utmost  need 
(when  enlisting,  as  a  full  private,  in  a  cavalry 
regiment),  sent  a  short  poem,  requesting  a 
guinea  for  "a  distressea  author,  himself, 
to  wit.  Perry  sent  the  guinea  at  once,  and 
often,  when  The  Morning  Chronicle  was  the 

•  The  Fowrth  Eitate,  vol.  ii.,  p.  106. 
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subject  of  converBation,  Coleridge  would  re- 
fer to  the  incident,  in  grateful  reminbcence 
of  Aberdonian  Perry. 

The  relation  of  sail  to  ballast  is  always  a 
most  important  matter  in  a  periodical  enter- 
prise :  you  may  be  all  sail  like  our  friend 
Punch,  or  all  ballast  like  The  Edinburgh 
Bemew  under  its  present  management ;  and 
he  is  a  wise  editor  who  provides  plenty  of 
both.  Perry's  notion  of  a  newspaper  was 
that  it  should  be  a  miscellany  of  the  useful 
and  the  agreeable;  he  tried  to  give  !7%6 
Chronicle  a  literary  air,  while  not  neglecting 
politics.  When  Tom  Campbell  the  poet  was 
found  unfit  to  write  leading  articles,  he  was 
still  employed  to  fill  the  poet's  corner ;  with 
what  success  is  known  to  all  the  world. 
Tom  Moore's  squibs  and  Hazlitt's  essays, 
with  such  an  editor  as  Ferry,  found  their 
way  into  the  daily  paper  which  is  now  dis- 
tinguished by  containing  the  worst  literary 
criticisms  (and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal) 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  the  me- 
tropolitan press!  The  present  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Campbell  was  so  late  as  1810  The 
Chroniclers  Theatrical  critic !  Meanwhile,  on 
the  demise  or  disappearance  of  Gray,  the 
Scotchman,  the  lieavy  political  department 
was  transferred  to  Mr.  Spankie,  afterwards 
Serjeant  Spankie,  who  "  went  out  to  India 
as  Attorney- General  of  Bengal,  and  was 
member  for  Fins  bury  in  the  first  Reformed 
Parliament."  A  very  heavy  man,  Spankie 
survives  in  the  literary  memory,  on  the 
strength  of  a  single  joke.  On  commencing 
his  canvass  of  Finsbury,  he  was  cut  short  by 
an  elector  with  the  asseveration  that  Wakley 
and  Buncombe  were  to  have  the  sought-for 
vote : — "  Good  morning,  Sir,"  quoth  Spankie 
in  reply,  "  all  I  wish  you  is  to  have  the  one 
in  your  house  and  the  other  in  your  books  !" 

Perry  died  in  1821,  when  The  Chronicle 
became,  and  for  three  and  twenty  years  re- 
mained, the  property  of  "Mr.  Clements, 
then  the  proprietor  of  The  Observer"  It 
was  now  that  the  editorial  chair  began  to  be 
formally  occupied  by  a  man  of  considerable 
talent,  energy  and  sincerity,  who  had  been 
working  on  The  Chronicle,  in  one  or  other 
capacity,  for  ten  years  before, — the  well- 
known  John  Black.  Black,  too,  was  a 
Scotchman,  who  had  worked  his  way  up. 
Struggling  from  his  native  Dunse,  at  the 
opening  of  the  century,  to  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, he  laid  the  foundation  there  of  much 
multifarious  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  languages.  Coming  to  London  to 
push  his  fortunes,  he  was  engaged  in  1810 
by  Perry  as  a  reporter,  and  was  promoted 


ID  1817  to  write  leading  articles.  Mean- 
while he  had  been  busy  translating  for  the 
booksellers,  and  from  languages  which  were 
much  less  known  than  now.  Mr.  Knight 
Hunt  speaks  of  a  translation  ''from  the 
Swedish  of  Berselius,"  and  Black's  version 
(published  in  1817)  of  August  Wilhelm 
Schlegel's  Dramatic  Lectures  is  the  standard 
English  translation  of  that  very  clever  book. 
Perry  had  been  a  constitutional  Whig,  but 
Black  was  a  philosophical  Radical,  with  a 
sincerity  which  sometimes  led  him  into  an 
unphilosophical  warmth  of  expression :  it 
was  the  philosophy  of  his  Radicalism  that 
provoked  Cobbett  into  nicknaming  bim 
"Doctor  Black,"  and  styling  him  the 
"  Scotch  /celosopher."  For  two  and  twenty 
years,  from  1821  to  1843,  Black,  with  never- 
bated  energy,  swayed  the  destinies  of  The 
Chronicle,  "  Grapple"  was  the  quality 
which  he  prized  in  a  leading  article.  "  It 
wants  grapple"  was  often  bis  exclamation, 
when  a  contribution  from  a  new  aspirant  was 
brought  him.  He  collected  round  him  a 
large  library  of  books,  of  a  rather  peculiar 
kind ;  he  was  the  close  friend  and  associate 
of  that  iron  Radical  James  Mill; — "there 
was  hardly  a  day  they  did  not  walk  home 
together  from  the  India  House;"  and  he 
will  live  as  the  "Scotch  feelosopher"  of 
CohheiVs  Besister.  "Ah!  Doctor  Black," 
Cobbett  used  to  shout  in  his  Register  when 
any  great  recognition  came  to  him,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  translation  into  French  or 
Italian  of  one  of  his  books : — "  when  will 
you  write  a  book  that  anybody  will  translate 
into  French?  Never,  Doctor!  never! — 
Scotch /eelosopher  though  you  are!" 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  The 
Chronicle,  as  the  old-established  organ  of 
the  Whigs,  would  have  reaped  a  great  bene- 
fit from  t'heir  triumph  at  the  era  of  the  Re- 
form Bill.  But  Th€  ^imes  had  so  managed 
matters  as  to  be,  if  not  before  it  at  the  win- 
ning-post, at  least  head  to  head  with  it ; 
and  the  superiority  of  the  writing  m  the 
Leading  Journal,  attracted  all  ears  to  it. 
Besides,  Black  all  along,  Radical  as  he  was, 
was  sadly  crippled  by  his  Whig  superiors. 
Not  Reform  only,  but  the  Grey  Ministry, 
was  to  be  supported  in  The  Chronicle,  and 
the  freedom  from  such  shackles,  gave  a  life 
and  movement  to  The  Times,  that  were  im- 
possible for  its  Whig  contemporary.  In 
1832,  The  Chronicle,  as  a  property,  was 
worth  less  than  in  1822!  But,  the  moment 
that  The  Times  was  observed  to  slacken  in 
its  support  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  and  that 
moment  was  when  it  delayed  an  approval  of 
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the  New  Poor  Law  of  1884,  Liberal  capital- 
ists were  in  the  market,  and  The  Morning 
Chronicle  became  thejproperty  of  Mr.,  after- 
wards Sir  John,  Easthope.  Here  was 
thooght  to  be  an  opening,  and  advantage 
was  immediately  taken  of  it.  Then  followed 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  short  ministry,  and  the 
hearty  support  of  it  by  The  Times ;  issuinff 
in  a  large  withdrawal  of  its  subscribers,  and 
their  transference  to  The  Chronicle,  But 
the  men  who  then  conducted  The  Times, 
knew  what  they  were  about ;  and,  in  a  few 
years  more.  Sir  Robert  was  at  the  head  of 
the  strongest  and  most  popular  ministry  that 
the  country  had  known  since  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  Easthope  was  a  Whig 
dissenting  stockbroker,  and  the  Whigs  made 
him  afterwards  a  baronet.  But  literary  pos- 
terity will  remember  him  only  as  the  fnend 
and  correspondent  of  John  Foster,  the  Es- 
sayist. Black  was  still  editor,  and  the  last 
nine  years  of  his  editorship  (1834 — 43), 
were  those  during  which  The  Chronicle  was 
conducted  with  the  greatest  ability,  though 
perhaps  not  (commercially),  with  the  great- 
est success.  Indeed,  there  was,  at  this  time, 
quite  a  notable  development  of  Liberal  lite- 
rature ;  for,  when  Easthope  was  buying  The 
Chronicle,  Sir  William  Molesworth  was 
founding  Tfte  London  Review,  which  soon 
afterwards  coalescing  with  The  Westminster, 
formed  under  the  editorship  of  John  Stuart, 
Mill,  and  John  Robertson,  a  really  excellent 
Quarterly.  In  The  Chronicle,  more  than 
one  of  the  ablest  London  and  Westminster 
Reviewers  were  at  work.  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  ut- 
tered thunder  of  a  reforming  kind,  in  sound 
and  volume  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  best  of 
The  Times.  John  Robertson,  who,  like 
Perry,  was  an  Aberdeen  man,  produced 
newspaper  writing,  strong,  clear,  and  sincere ; 
belonging  to  the  best .  of  its  kind.  Charles 
Buller  would  drop  in  after  the  night's  debate 
in  the  House,  and  throw  off  a  lucid  and  dex- 
terous leader  on  the  topic  just  discussed. 
And  another  Charles,  who  has  become  known 
in  other  ways — Charles  Mackay — dates  his 
first  connexion  with  The  Chronicle  from 
1834,  when  his  publication  of  a  small  volume 
of  poems  introduced  him  to  the  favorable  no- 
tice of  Black.  Nay,  there  is  still  another 
Charles,  whose  first  literary  distinction  arose 
out  of  a  connexion  with  The  Chronicle  of  this 
period.  Dickens  was  a  reporter  on  The 
Chronicle,  under  Black,  with  '*  a  reputation 
as  a  first-rate  man,  his  reports  being  exceed- 
ingly rapid,  and  no  less  correct."  It  was  in 
the  evening  edition  of  The  Chronicle,  that 
first  appeared  the  "  Sketches  of  English  Life 


and  Character,"  afterwards  collected  and  re- 
published as  Sketches  by  Boz.  Black  was 
delighted  with  the  first  of  them,  and  encour- 
aged the  young  litterateur  with  panegyrics  in 
broad  Scotch  :  —  "  You're  a  very  clever 
young  mon,  Maister  Dickens ;  eh,  mon,  ye're 
quite  a  genius  1" 

Black,  after  a  three-and- thirty  years'  con- 
nexion with  The  Chronicle,  departed  from 
the  editorship  in  1843.  He  was  not  suffi- 
ciently compliant  for  the  Whigs ;  he  cared  too 
much  for  the  measures  and  too  little  for 
men ;  and  when  he  left,  Mr.  Fox,  now  the 
Publicola  of  The  Dispatch,  left  with  him.  A 
more  supple  and  obedient  editor  was  found 
in  one  Doyle,  who  had  compiled  the  Foreign 
news,  and  whom  the  Whigs,  on  their  return 
to  power  in  1847,  made  an  inspector  of  some 
kind  or  other.  Doyle  was  a  person  of  slen- 
der ability,  but  of  sreat  political  docility ; 
ever  ready  to  have  Lord  Palmerston  waited 
on  for  ideas,  when  an  article  on  foreign  pol- 
icy was  in  contemplation.  The  country, 
however,  was  clearly  with  Peel ;  the  wisdom 
of  The  Times*  former  tactics  was  confirmed 
by  events;  and  the  Leading  Journal  once 
more  absorbed  all  the  newspaper  political 
capital  that  could  be  made  out  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws.  Among  the  contributors 
to  The  Chronicle,  under  Doyle's  editorship, 
were  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  Mr.  Parker,  after- 
wards a  Whig  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  now 
the  rejected  of  Sheffield,  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill,  the  famed  political  economist,  and  Mr. 
John  Forster,  at  present  editor  of  The  Ex- 
aminer, Among  Doyle's  subordinates  there 
occur  to  us  only  two  as  worth  a  mention — 
both  of  them,  however,  men  of  decided  mark 
— Frank  Ross  and  Philip  Harwood.  Ross 
never  published  but  two  books  (both  anony- 
mous), a  work  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his 
Times,  and  a  curious  little  piece.  The  Auto- 
biography  of  Peter  Jones,  both  of  them  worth 
reading  in  their  day.  He  spread  his  politi- 
co-literary activity  far  and  wide  over  the 
Srovincial  press,  in  the  "Own  Correspon- 
ent "  and  London-editorial  way.  A  man  of 
infinite  newspaper-faculty,  who,  in  the  twin- 
kling of  an  eye,  covered  you  an  acre  of  pa- 
per with  flowing  genial  writing — writing  too, 
full  of  an  information  of  its  own,  for  Ross 
had  a  sharp  glance  into  political  and  person- 
al character,  and  a  hearty  contempt  for  cant 
and  humbug  of  all  kinds,  he,  when  he  de- 
parted to  Australia,  was  a  loss  to  the  pro- 
vincial press  that  will  not  be  easily  made 
amends  for — ^yes,  and  a  loss  to  the  British 
press  in  general,  for  that  of  the  provinces 
reacts  powerfully  on  the  metropolitan.    How 
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he  made  one  Manchester  newspaper  and 
founded  another ;  how  he  strove  to  dart  a 
ray  if  not  of  sunshine,  then  of  moonshine 
into  the  vile  murk  of  manufacturing  radical- 
ism ;  bow  he  did  battle  with  the  ei-jesuits 
and  miscellaneous  swindlers  that  infest  Lan- 
cashire journalism,  must  remain  over  to  be 
told  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Manches- 
ter press.  A  superior  person  in  point  of 
culture  was,  and  is,  Phiup  Harwood,  origi- 
nally a  Unitarian  minister  in  the  country 
parts  of  England,  afterwards  assistant  to  Mr. 
Fox,  at  Finsbury,  where  he  expounded 
Strauss  to  sceptical  city-clerks,  and  finally 
secular  Sunday  lecturer  at  the  Beaumont 
Institution,  which  the  Court  of  Chancery 
shut  up.  He  quarrelled  with  the  Unitarians 
as  all  their  men  of  mark  do.  When  he  left 
them,  he  said  :  "  I  will  find  a  sect  or  found 
one ;" — ^a  prophecy  that  remams  unfulfilled. 
Harwood's  first  striking  appearance  in  litera- 
ture was  a  series  of  articles  in  The  West- 
minster Review  (about  1845),  on  the  politi- 
cal personages  of  the  day,  such  as  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  Charles  James  of  London,  and  that 
questionable  politician  Sir  James  Graham, 
whom  Philip  cut  up  into  very  small  pieces. 

Under  Doyle,  The  Chronicle  hobbled  on 
for  three  or  four  years,  but  the  incubus  of 
Whiggery  was  upon  it;  and,  when  The 
Daily  News  was  started,  at  the  beginning  of 
1846,  all  newspapermen  saw  that  it  had 
two  feet  in  the  grave,  and  must  die  or  be 
born  again.  Soon  afterwards.  Sir  Robert's 
"strong  ministry"  was  wrecked,  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  at  sea — rari  nantes  in  gurgite 
vaeto  f  Let  us  buy  a  paper,  said  they,  and 
keep  our  names  and  our  policy  before  the 
public  eye :  The  Chronicle  was  bought,  and 
old  Delaine,  from  The  Times,  was  made  its 
manager.  The  policy  seemed  a  simple  one : 
to  abuse  the  Whigs,  to  abuse  the  Tories,  and 
to  praise  ourselves.  But,  without  some 
more  earnest  course,  a  newspaper,  in  these 
days,  cannot  live ;  and  the  Peelites  had  no 
other  policy  at  all.  There  was  an  admirable 
opening  for  a  Conservative  Journal,  which 
would  have  propounded  feasible  reforms 
without  seeking  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  mob. 
Alas !  however,  The  Chronicle  has  not  pro- 
pounded the  feasible  reforms,  and  has  sought 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  mob,  to  do — ^noth- 
ing !  In  the  State,  for  instance,  to  preach 
extension  of  the  suffrage  at  home  would  not 
have  suited  ;  for  that  extension  would  have 
swept  away  the  Peelite  party.  But  for  the 
Colonies  the  utmost  local  self-government 
was  demanded,  echoing  the  cry  of  Gladstone 
and  his  Colonial  Reform  Society.    Foolish 


Peelites  1  Foolish  Chronicle/  Not  a  re- 
commendation even  of  Adam  Smith's  saga- 
cious proposal  that  the  Colonies  should  send 
representatives  to  the  Imperial  Legislature ; 
but  a  shout  for  entire  independence  and  local 
self-government,  involving  the  right  of  the 
Colonies  to  set  up  hostile  tariffs,  and  ignoring 
the  possibility  of  dissensions  yonder  that 
could  only  be  stilled  by  interference  from 
here.  Then,  as  regards  the  Church,  some- 
thing called  "  synodical  action  "  was  recom- 
mended as  the  sole  panacea  for  its  woes : — 
an  introduction,  in  fact,  of  the  democratic 
element  into  its  constitution.  A  spice  of  de- 
mocracy may  do  well  enough  in  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  Churches,  whose  doctrine  is 
rifi^id  and  unmistakeable ;  but  could  the 
Church  of  England,  avowedly  founded  on 
compromise,  subsist  in  unity  for  a  day  in  the 
company  of  a  democratic  element  ?  Reform 
or  change  for  the  English  Church,  planned 
from  above  by  the  flower  of  the  intelligence 
and  piety  of  the  nation,  might  be  benefi- 
cently realized ;  but  who,  with  candid  eyes, 
does  not  see  the  perils  of  general  "  synodical 
action  ?" 

One  great  enterprise  was  certainly  at- 
tempted by  the  new  managers  of  Ths  ifom- 
ing  Chronicle,  for  which  let  them  receive  all 

E raise — their  abortive  series  of  inquiries  into 
labor  and  the  Poor  at  home  and  abroad. 
Its  best  well-wishers,  however,  could  not 
blind  themselves  to  the  fact  that  such  an  en- 
terprise, though,  perhaps,  within  the  grasp 
of  a  highly  successful  newspaper,  was  be- 
yond the  powers  of  one  merely  struggling 
for  success.  Shame,  if  not  upon  successful 
newspapers,  then  upon  Governments,  that 
they  have  not  atteinpted  these  inquiries. 
Yet  the  managers  of  The  Chronicle  commit- 
ted a  fatal  error  when  they  dismissed  Mr. 
Mayhew  for  insisting,  in  his  reports  on  Lon- 
don Labor  and  the  London  Poor,  that  sud- 
den free  trade  and  exposure  to  the  unre- 
stricted competition  of  foreign  artisans,  had 
done  partial  mischief  to  here  and  there  an 
isolated  class  of  workers.  The  most  ad- 
miring friend  of  free  trade  never  denied  that 
its  sudden  realization  must  cause  distress, 
and  even  Mr.  Gladstone  voted  for  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's first  motion  respecting  agricultural 
burdens ;  though,  when  the  second  motion 
to  the  same  effect  came  on  in  the  ensuing 
year,  the  astute  member  for  Oxford  Univer- 
sity was  absent,  expending  his  sympathies 
on  the  tenants  of  King  Bomba's  dungeons  1 
But  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  for  an 
honest  representation  of  fact,  and  an  honest 
statement  of  opinion,  threw  a  partisan  air 
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over  the  whole  inquiries;  and  they  have 
consequently  died  out,  without  any  general 
expression  of  disappointment. 

The  present  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Glad- 
stone, and  Sidney  Herbert,  were  understood 
to  be  the  Peelites  originally  most  mterested 
in  The  Chronicle  after  its  transfer  from  Whig 
bands ;  and,  when  occasion  arises,  their 
praises  are  still  chanted  in  it  loudly.  But 
for  considerably  more  than  a  year  their  con- 
nexion with  it,  and  that  of  Mr.  Smythe,  the 
clever  ei-M.P.  for  Canterbury,  is  said  to 
have  ceased,  and  its  management  to  have 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  old  Delcune  into 
those  of  a  Mr.  Cook,  a  gentleman  of  even 
more  than  the  average  editorial  energy,  and 
not  slow  to  express  it  in  word  or  act  Un- 
der all  dynasties,  Mr.  Harwood  has  retained, 
maintained,  and  strengthened  his  position, 
and  is  perhaps  the  virtual  editor.  The  Peel- 
ite  whose  commercial  connexion  with  The 
Chronicle,  people  report  to  be  the  most  re- 
sponsible, is  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  the  writer 


of  the  well-known  letters  on  Church  matters 
signed  D.  C.  L.,  a  son  of  the  famed  author 
of  Ancutasitis,  and  brother  to  the  Henry 
Hope,  with  the  picture-filled  mansion  in  Pic- 
cadilly. Shirley  Brookes,  the  dramatist,  is 
the  sub-editor  and  compiler  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary summary.  The  burden  of  the  wri- 
ting falls  upon  Mr.  Harwood,  and  it,  though 
always  ingenious,  elegant,  and  scholarly,  is 
sadly  inferior  in  roll  and  weight  to  that  of 
the  Leading  Journal.  Almost  every  mem- 
ber of  the  small  Peelite  party  gets  the  credit 
of  being  or  having  been  a  contributor  to  The 
Chronicle,  Among  other  gentlemen  named 
as  frequent  writers  in  it,  are  Mr.  Hayward, 
the  barrister  and  prose  translator  of  FaiLSt, 
Mr.  Venables,  the  accomplished  scholar  and 
thinker,  formerly  of  Cambridge,  and  Profes- 
sor Maine,  till  the  other  day  the  occupant  of 
the  Civil  Law  Chair  in  that  University,  and 
newly  appointed  to  a  Law*readership  by  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  London. 


Mb.  Putkah's  Pboobebs  of  the  World.— We  re- 
eently  copied  from  the  WeHmin^ter  Review  an  ar- 
ticle m  which  some  remarkB  were  made^  refleotiiig 
on  Mr.  Putnam's  uee  of  Haydn's  Book  of  ]>ate«  in 
his  work  "  The  Worid's  Progress."  Mr.  P.  has  re- 
plied to  the  accusations  of  the  article,  the  material 
points  of  which,  we  are  constrained,  out  of  Justice 
to  this  gentleman,  to  pnhliah : 

*'  I  must  protest  against  the  reference  in  the  Re- 
view to  the  *  World's  Pro^esa^'  because  it  is  unjust^ 
and  founded  on  an  essential  mistake.  The  reviewer 
intimates  that  I  had  misused  Haydn's  book  by 
erasing  some  matter  at  the  beginning  and  end,  sub- 
stituting some  other  selected  matter,  and  disguising 
the  whole  by  a  new  title.  This  is  untrue.  In  the 
first  place,  m^  own  book  was  first  published  in 
1882,  six  or  eight  years  before  Haydn's.  I  was  en- 
gaged diligently  and  faithfully  for  no  leas  than 
ttiree  year^  at  intervals,  upon  the  tables  at  the  be- 
gicning  and  end  of  my  book,  nearly  every  page  of 
which  was  compiled  by  myself  from  many  original 
Bouroefl^  and  carefuUv  copied  two  or  three  times  in 
manuscript  And  these  tables  (which  form  the  im- 
portant feature  of  the  volume)  are  referred  to  by 
the  reviewer  as  '  selected,'  or  thrust  in,  to  disguise 
Mr.  Haydn's  work!  I  might,  with  equal  propri- 
ety, assume  that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Haydn's  work  was 


copied  from  mine,  as  mine  had  several  years^  pri- 
onty. 

**  It  is  true  that,  in  the  new  edition  of  my  book, 
I  have  copied  largely  from  his  verv  valuable  com- 
pilation ;  and  I  lutve  stated  so,  fully  and  frankly, 
in  the  preface.  I  may  have  been  wrong  in  not  giv- 
ing Mr.  Haydn's  name  more  prominence— but  I 
had  no  intention  to  disguise  an  iota  of  the  credit 
which  was  juatiy  his  due.  It  is^  of  course,  self-evi- 
dent, that  any  volume  of  this  kind  must  necessarily 
be  a  compilation.  Historical  facts  are  public  prop- 
erty, and  originality  can  only  be  claimed  for  the 
modes  of  arranging  and  presentine  them.^  The  use- 
fulness of  such  compilations  as  those  in  question 
must  depend  a  good  deal  upon  their  being  adapted 
to  their  intended  meridian,  and  not  encumbered 
too  much  with  local  details  which  belong  specially 
to  other  eountriea  The  question  in  this  case  is 
simply  whether  my  book  is  a  dis^ised  reprint  of 
Havdn's^  or  whether  it  is  an  origmal  compilation, 
with  a  distinctive  plan  and  character,  in  which  no 
unusual  or  unacknowledged  use  has  been  made  of 
other  works.  I  Am  quite  content  that  this  should 
be  decided  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  and  compare  the  two  books  in  question. 
Of  course,  it  was  never  intended  that  the  'World's 
Progress'  diould  be  sold  in  London.  Kot  a  copy 
was  ever  sent  there  with  my  knowledge.** 
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The  fruit  of  tlie  London  preae,  during  the  ]>Mt 
month,  is  pretty  fully  indicated  by  the  following 
notices  of  new  books : 

"  Dry  Leaves  from  Youoff  Egypt,  by  an  Ex-Polit- 
ical, has  reached  a  third  edition  in  a  short  space. 
The  author  was  an  "Ex-Political,"  who  was  on 
actual  service  at  the  period  of  the  scenes  which  he 
describes.  He  says  tnat  his  experience  and  obser- 
Tations  impressed  him  so  strongly  with  the  convic- 
tion of  the  harsh  treatment  suffered  by  the  Amir^ 
that  he  was  impelled  to  an  effort  in  their  cause. 
The  Athenteum  savs  the  "  work  abounds  in  pleasing 
illustrations,**  including  several  interesting  portraits 
of  the  Amira." 

Reminiscences  of  Thought  and  Feeling,  by  the 
author  of  "  Visiting  my  Relations'*— -a  work,  which 
the  Athenemm  describes,  as  "A  rambling  history 
of  the  writer's  own  restless  mind ; — told,  we  doubt 
not,  with  perfect  good  faith,  and  instructive^ 
though  not  as  the  narrator  intended.  She  dwells 
upon  her  own  present  satisfaction  and  serenity  as 
though  it  were  final, — as  though,  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  the  years  of  spiritual  intoxication 
which  she  commemorates^  she  had  not  been  perpet- 
ually miBtaking  experiment  for  discovery  and  ex- 
citement for  settled  purpose.  It  displays  a  keen 
sense  of  humor, — which,  however,  was  not  keen 
enough  to  exempt  its  possessor  from  plunging  into 
the  perils  of  much  abeurditv.  The  value  of  the 
record,  in  short;  must  reside  m  the  common  sense 
of  the  reader,  and  not  in  that  of  the  writer,— which, 
recollecting  the  tenor  of  her  former  essay,  is 
strange.*' 

The  Celt,  the  Roman  and  the  Saxon ;  a  history 
of  the  Earlier  Inhabitants  of  Britain,  down  to  the 
oonversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Ohristianitv,  by 
Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  The  Athefueum  says  of  this — 
"There  ia^  however,  a  vast  deal  of  valuable  infor- 
mation, accumulated  in  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  in  the  volume  in  our  hands;  and  although 
it  is  more  scattered  than  we  oould  wish,  the  addi- 
tion of  an  Index  removes  part  of  this  objection.'' 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  William  Eirby,  by  John 
Freeman,— a  work  well  received.  The  iiterary 
Gazette  oslls  it,  "the  life  of  a  meek  and  gentle  phi- 
losopher, a  dose  observer  of  nature,  a  sound  think- 
er, and  a  slow  but  assiduous  writer  guided  by  an 
unflinching  reverence  of  truth,  who  dwelt  for 
nearly  the  space  of  a  century  in  a  retired  comer  of 
Enp;land,  employed  unceasingly  and  without  tribu- 
lation, in  youth,  in  manhood,  and  in  old  age,  exam- 
inine  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  insects  that  sport 
and  lurk  among  them.  The  life  of  William  Eirby 
18^  moreover,  a  beautiful  homily  of  love  and  holy 
zeal,  exemplary  as  regards  the  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office^  vet  demonstrating  a  charm  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial kind  in  the  i)ursuits  of  the  naturalist^  arising 
mainly  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  foE 
lowed  in  a  language,  the  one  universal  tongue  in 
which  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  are  permit- 


ted to  converse,  for  the  slorification  of  God  in  his 
works.  Though  doseted,  so  to  speak,  within  the 
narrow  boundary  of  a  remote  country  parish,  Mr. 
Kirby  commanded  the  homage  of  the  world,  by  the 
soundneas  and  elaboraev  of  his  researches;  and 
many  were  the  pleasant  friendships  he  alone  formed 
and  sustained  by  Uie  mutual  interchange  of  letters" 

The  Conquerors  of  the  New  World,  and  their 
Bondsmen.  The  work,  of  which  this  ia  the  second 
parti  gives  an  historical  and  critical  narrative  of 
the  principal  events  which  led  to  negro  slavei^  in 
the  West  Indies  and  America.  The  chief  subiecta 
embraced  in  the  presei\t  volume  are,  the  establish- 
ment of  Darien  colony,  the  discovery  of  the  South 
Sea  by  Yasco  Nunez,  the  expedition  under  Pedraria, 
and  the  occupation  of  Cuba.  The  IMerary  Go- 
utte  says^  "The  old  and  well-known  stories  of  the 
early  Spanish  adventures  and  conquests  in  the  New 
World  are  here  arranged  with  skill  and  narrated 
with  spirit" 

Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  by  B.  O.  Niebuhr 
translated  by  Dr.  Schmit^  The  lectures  here  pre' 
sented  to  the  English  reader  were  edited  and  pub- 
lished in  German  by  his  son,  Dr.  Marcus  Niebuhr. 
They  were  first  delivered  at  the  TJniverai^  of 
Bonn  in  the  year  1826.  Bfany  of  the  papers  were 
destroyed  in  Niebuhr's  house  in  February,  1880, 
after  which  the  latter  part  of  the  work  was  re- 
written. The  manuscripts  were  constructed  from 
various  copies  of  notes  taken  by  pupils,  and  colla- 
ting these  with  other  lectures  by  the  historian, 
delivered  at  different  times  on  particular  points  of 
ancient  history.  Dr.  Schmitz  has  had  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  notes  in  his  own  possession, 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  both  languages  has 
enabled  him  to  make  the  work  in  its  English  form 
worthy  of  praise  for  literary  excellence  as  well  as 
for  bem^  a  mithfnl  record  of  the  historian's  lectures. 
The  penod  embraced  in  the  course  reaches  fh>m 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the  taking  of  Alexandria 
by  the  Romans. 

lives  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia,  frx>m  Rurik  to 
Nicholas,  by  George  Fowler,  Esq.  The  first  vol- 
ume of  this  work  has  only  appeared.  The  Literary 
Gazette  says  it  *  proposes  to  describe  both  the  polit- 
ical history  and  the  social  progress  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  in  the  form  of  biographies  of  the  sover- 
eigns from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  dav. 
The  first  volume  contains  the  Teiam  of  the  early 
rulers  down  to  Peter  the  Great  The  second  is  to 
commence  with  the  reign  of  Catherine  I^  and  will 
indude  that  of  Catherine  II.  The  reign  of  Alexan- 
der will  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
the  work.  Tne  author  promises  also  to  append  to 
his  last  volume  statistics  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
with  notices  of  the  people^  oustoma^  laws»  policy, 
commerce,  religion,  with  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
matter.  'The  Imowledse  of  the  country  is  derived 
partiy  from  personal  ubservation,  Mr.  Fowler  hav- 
ing resided  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and 
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bftyiog  Tintad  th«  trans-CaQMsiAB  tribes  of  AiUtie 
RnflBia.  Hie  author  show*  little  skill  in  maoaging 
his  maierialBk  but  has  exercised  great  industry  in 
proenring  them." 

A  treatise  on  the  methods  of  Observation  and 
Ressoning  in  PolitioB^  by  George  Gomewall  Lewis^ 
Esq.  2  Tolnmee.  The  snbject  of  this  work,  is  de- 
clared in  the  body  of  it^  to  be  co-eztensiye  with 
what  is  commonly  called  Social  Science,  or  Sociol- 
ogy. It  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  Speetatarf 
which  says  that  "for  those  who  delight  to  be  ever 
deyiating  from  the  straight  path  of  continnons 
thoQffhtk  a  charming  flowery  land  is  provided,  in 
meadows  of  notes  from  all  kmds  of  wnters^  and  in 
many  languages.  Nor  will  the  reader  who  is  more 
intent  upon  ms  progress,  and  more  econonucal  of 
his  time,  be  son^  to  be  furnished  by  one  so  widely 
read  as  Mr.  Lewis  with  a  guide  to  the  literature  of 
this  most  interesting  and  important  subject" 

Modem  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Spain,  br  James 
Kennedy^- a  work  of  some  pretensions^  which  the 
eritios  seem  indisposed  to  accede  to.  The  Athen<Mum 
thinks^  "his  critical  remarks  on  the  authors,  and 
his  choice  of  the  pieces  taken  from  their  works,  do 
not  evince  a  Judgment  much  conversant  with 
Rsthetio  studies ;  his  own  versions  g^ve  but  slight 
evidence  of  those  natural  gifts  wmch  sometimes 
unconsciously  supply  the  want  of  genial  culture. 
Indeed,  his  praetice,  to  judge  by  these  esMys^  is  at 
least  as  deficient  as  his  theory  of  poetry.  Of  this 
part  of  his  qualifications  every  reader  of  the  vol- 
ume can  judge  for  himself;  and  few  will  deny 
that,  if  the  Poets  whom  Mr.  Kennedy  extols  have 
been  judiciously  admired,  he  has  ssdly  failed  in 
tnnsferring  their  beauties  to  our  laoguaee. — ^It  may 
further  be  doubted  whether  Mr.  Kennedy  possesses 
that  general  knowledge  of  Spanish  literature  which 
should  precede  any  attempt  to  review  its  latest 
.  productions." 

lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England,  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest^  by  Birs.  Bfary  Anne  Everett  Green, 
has  reached  its  fourth  volume.  The  present  volume 
comprises  short  notices  of  the  three  youngest  daugh- 
ters of  Edward  the  Fourth, — ^but  is  prinoipallv  oc- 
cupied by  an  extended  memoir  of  Mar^^aret^  eldest 
dau^ter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  wife  to  James 
the  Fourth  of  Scotland.  The  work  is  generally  well 
spoken  oil  The  Atherugum  pronounces  the  present 
volume  a  "  carefully  written  life  of  Margaret^  Queen 
of  Scotland." 

The  Great  Exhibition  Reviewed,  bv  Dr.  Lardner, 
was  looked  for  with  interest,  after  all  that  had  been 
written  on  this  subject  But  it  diBappoints  his 
friendSb  The  Athenaum  characterizes  it  as  "A  few 
essays  hastily  written  during  the  height  of  the  Ex- 
hibition and  contributed  to  the  Ihnes,  have  here 
been  'collected,  and  in  some  cases  enlarged  by  the 
author ;'  and  to  these  have  been  added  a  Lecture  by 
Baron  C.  Dupin,  and  a  selection  of  reviews  pub- 
lished in  the  /otimoi  (2m  i>^6a^^forming  together 
a  volume  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  pages.  All 
that  portion  which  comes  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Lard- 
ner is  of  the  most  rambling  character, — and  eveiy 
page  bears  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness^" 

Dr.  Whewell's  Histo^  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
England,  is  a  work  or  great  importance.  It  is 
usiuilly  well  spoken  o(  though  the  Speeiaior  criti- 
dses  its  method,  probably  with  justice^  as  follows: 

"Unfortunately,  Dr.  Whewell  U  a  man  who  has 


too  many  pursuits  and  occupations  to  attain  perfec- 
tion in  them  all.  The  desisn  of  these  lectures  is 
admirable,  aiming  at  an  exhibition  in  detail  of  the 
development  of  Uie  two  sides  of  moral  speculation 
among  us,  and  at  showing  how  the  state  of  society 
and  the  progress  of  other  branches  of  science  acted 
upon  this  development  Enough  of  this  design  has 
been  executed  to  prove  how  interesting  the  writer 
might  have  made  bis  theme,  had  he  bestowed  upon 
it  more  time  and  more  thought ;  but  in  their  present 
shape  the  lectures  are  scarcely  more  than  a  rough 
draught  put  in  order  for  delivery — notes  taken  and 
remarks  made  during  the  perusal  of  the  writers  who 
form  the  subject  of  the  inquiry.  The  connexion 
between  the  writers,  the  relation  their  systemB  bore 
to  each  other  in  the  way  of  correction,  modification, 
advance,  or  retrogression,  is  very  inadequately  made 
out,  though  every  page  bears  evidence  that  such  an 
organic  growth  was  present  to  the  author's  mind, 
and  only  needed  patience  and  thought  to  realize  it 
for  the  reader.  Thus  the  book  is  more  the  annals 
than  the  history  of  philosophy  in  England ;  and  in 
this  respect  is  inferior  to  the  treatise  contributed  by 
Mr.  Maurice  to  the  JSneycltyxedia  Metropolitana, 
which,  sketchy  as  it  is,  yet  seizes  the  method  and  the 
centrsi  truth  of  each  writer,  and  exhibits  the  series 
as  a  necessary  progrese^  of  which  no  stage  was  su- 
perfluous or  without  modifying  efiectsupon  all  those 
which  succeeded.  Dr.  Whewell,  on  the  contrary, 
collects  the  opinions  of  writers,  instead  of  exhibit- 
ing their  methods;  dwells  on  their  phraseology, 
instead  of  penetrating  to  the  truth  they  attempted 
to  express  by  their  phraseology, — exceedingly  use- 
ful as  a  first  process,  but  not  satisfactory  as  a  final 
result,  and  leaving  upon  the  mind  an  impression 
that  the  author  deals  with  these  subjects  as  scholas- 
tic exercises,  not  as  the  records  of  the  life  struggles 
of  humanity  to  solve  'the  painful  riddle  of  the 
world.'  There  is  a  superficiality  of  insight  auite 
recoBcileable  with  great  knowledge,  or  at  least 
ffreat  learning,  as  there  is  depth  of  insight  often 
found  in  union  with  ignorance;  and,  undeniably 
extensive  as  Dr.  Whewell's  learning  is,  we  could 
be  well  content  to  spare  some  of  it  for  an  occasional 
flash  of  that  penetrating  spirit  which  belongs  to  men 
whose  studies  in  moral  philosophy  have  been  in  the 
conflicts  of  their  own  souls  as  well  as  in  the  books 
of  the  schools." 

Capt  McKennon's  Atlantic  and  Transatlantic 
Sketches  are  thus  noticed  by  the  Spectator : 

"He  is  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  character  of  the 
Americans,  and  of  the  material  advance  of  the 
States ;  perhaps  without  sufScient  critical  discrimi- 
nation. It  is  difficult  to  combine  opposites^  The 
reckless  audacity  and  restless  activity  of  youth  are 
seldom  found  with  the  staidness  and  steadiness  of 
middle  sge  or  advancing  life ;  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  one  is  abstractedly  preferable  to  the  other 
— we  cannot  be  old  and  young  at  the  same  time. 
John  Bull  is  self-opinionated,  slow,  and  difficult  to 
move  out  of  his  old  ways ;  defects,  no  doubts  but 
accompanied  by  a  firmness  and  tenacity  of  purpose 
which  rather  increase  under  obstacles,  and  enable 
him  to  pull  through  disasters.  He  has  also  got  old- 
fashioned  notions,  in  spite  of  the  march  of  intellect; 
and  his  limitation  of  a  field  for  industry  (as  com- 
pared with  America)  may  make  him  somewhat 
sluggish  and  indisposed  to  adapt  himself  to  new  cir- 
cumstances; but  it  gives  greater  thoroughness  to 
what  he  doea  Captain  Maokinnon  admits  that 
there  is  little  of  completeness  in  American  worker 
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Ameriean  aeqiur6meiit&  The  Amerieaii%  too^  are 
quickly  used  up— «  Bhort-lived  people.  AAOording 
to  Btatiatioi^  onJy  four  in  a  hunorea  live  to  sixty ; 
and  almost  every  age  is  anticipated.  There  ia  no 
Buch  thing  as  youth,  hardly  as  ehildhood.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  rapid  advance  of  the  new  States  in 
America,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  £sotthat 
repudiation  past,  and,  if  not  repudiation  to  oome^ 
very  reckless  borrowing  have  something  to  do 
with  it." 

Hr.  J.  O.  Halliwel],  a  great  Shaksperian  enthuri- 
ost,  has  inued  a  prospectus  of  a  new  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  to  be  published  in  twenty  folio  vol- 
umes, corresponding  in  size  with  the  first  collective 
edition  of  1^3,  and  to  contain  numerous  fac-similes 
from  that  imprint  Each  play,  as  Mr.  HalUwell 
states,  will  be  accompanied  '*  by  every  kind  of  use- 
ful, literary  and  antiquarian  illustration,  extending 
to  complete  copies  of  all  tales,  novels^  or  dramas  on 
which  it  is  founded,  and  entire  impressions  of  the 
first  sketches  in  the  cases  of  'The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,*  *Hamlet^'  Ac,**  Mr.  Fairholt  is  to  super- 
intend the  illustrative  department,  which  will  be 
enriched  by  fac-similes  of  the  Stratford  monument; 
and  the  portrait  given  with  the  first  edition — ^these 
being  "undoubted**  portraits  of  the  poet.  The 
twenty  volumes  are  to  cost  forty  ^ineas — ^to  be 
issued  in  six  years — and  to  be  limited  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies. 

M.  Victor  Hugo,  it  is  reported,  has  contracted 
with  the  firm  of  Dulan  &  Co.,  of  London,  for  the 
publication  of  a  work  to  be  entitled  "  NapoUon  le 
Petit," 

Dr.  Thomas  Thompson,  Regius  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  died  on  the  2d 
of  the  month,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  yearsi 
He  had  occupied  the  chemical  cliair  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  Dr.  Thomas  Thompson  was  the  author 
of  the  "History  of  Chemistry,  an  extended  work 
on  chemistry  and  the  allied  sciences,  heat  and  elec- 
tricity ;  and  in  connection  with  his  nephew,  Dr.  R. 
B.  Thompson,  he  published  annual  reports  on  the 
Progress  of  Chemical  Science,  Ac 

A  new  edition  of  Pascal's  Pens^es  has  been  pub- 
lished, by  Prof.  Havet,  of  the  Ecole  Normale. 
Prof.  Havet*s  doings  in  the  premises  are  described 
thus  by  the  Literary  Gazette : 

**  He  has  improved  on  it  by  correcting  the  errors^ 
few,  however,  in  number,  which  crept  in ;  by  in- 
stituting a  comparison  between  the  on^inal  text  of 
Pascal,  and  that  amended  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Port  Royal— often  to  the  serious  injury,  and  in  some 
oaseS)  complete  perversion,  of  the  author's  meaning ; 
by  clearing  up  the  numerous  obscurities  which  ex- 
ist ;  by  brining  forward  one  'pens^e '  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  another ;  by  citing  at  length  the  passages 
in  the  Scriptures^  the  Fathers  of  the  Churcn,  Epic- 
tetua,  Montaigne,  Descartes,  Balzac,  or  Grotius^  to 
which  Pascal  occasionally  referred,  or  from  which 
he  borrowed  some  of  his  ideas ;  and  by  giving 
learned  and  philosophical  commentaries ;  the  whole 
being  preceded,  in  addition  to  the  well-known  life 
of  Pasad  by  his  sister,  with  a  profound  and  elesantly 
written  ihide  on  his  writings,  and  conduded  by  a 
very  elaborate  table  of  contents  and  remarkable 
expressions.*' 

The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  with  ethnological  dis- 
sertations by  R.  G.  Latham.  This  is  not  a  critical 
work.    Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the  great  pro- 


mineooe  given  in  it  to  ethaolctfieal  inveatigationa. 
The  Athmaum  speaks  of  the  e<utor  thus  highly  :^- 
**  As  to  Dr.  Latham's  high  qualifications  for  exercis- 
ing with  advantage  the  ri^t  of  censorship  over 
Tacitus  himself  in  ethnological  matters,  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  He  has  long  pursued  investigations 
of  this  sort  with  a  zeal  and  success  peculiarly  his 
own ;  as  his  admirable  treatises  on  them  abundantly 
testi^, — ^not  to  mention  his  various  works  on  the 
Enelish  language.  We  auestion  whether  any  other 
writer  is  so  capable  of  filline  up  the  void  created  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Priohard,  the  most  eminent  of  Eng- 
lish ethnolo^sta.  Dr.  Latham  seems  to  have  caught 
something  of  that  flpreat  philosopher's  deep  interest 
in  this  comparatively  infant  science,  to  be  emulating 
his  depth  and  variety  of  knowledge,  and  to  exhibit 
a  similar  patience  in  the  investigation  of  difficult 

g>ints.  His  speculations  are  bold,  but  not  ra&h. 
e  is  decided,  without  being  dogmatic  in  his  opin- 
ionsL  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist 
with  regard  to  some  of  Dr.  Latham's  conelasions, 
every  competent  reader  will  admire  the  learning 
and  pihlosophy  with  which  the  work  abounds.** 

China  during  the  War  and  since  the  Peace,  by  Sir 
John  Davis.  2  vols.  The  Spectator  describes  this 
work  as  "  the  result  of  Sir  John  Davis's  latest  offi- 
cial experience  in  China,  as  Govemorof  Hongkong. 
They  contain — 1.  the  Chinese  aoeonnt  of  tbs  late 
war,  drawn  up  from  captured  documents  and 
Chinese  publications;  2.  the  author's  observations 
during  his  official  experience,  with  a  passing  ac- 
eount  of  his  own  ffovemment»  and  a  view  of  the 
present  disorganized  state  of  the  Celestial  Empire ; 
8.  notices  of  the  present  state  and  probable  future 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries— Japan,  Corea,  Co- 
chin-China,  Siam.  Each  of  these  sections  has  an  in- 
terest of  its  own,  always  informing,  often  directly 
or  suggestively  practical** 

Adventures  and  Recollections  of  Colonel  lAud- 
mann.  The  Spectator,  in  eulogizing  this  work,  re- 
marks that  the  ''period  of  time  to  which  his  remi- 
niscences reach  refer  to  a  state  of  society  very  widely 
different  in  many  things  from  that  in  which  we  now 
live.  Precise  as  we  may  think  the  age  of  our  grand- 
fathers, liberties  were  tolerated  then  that  would  be 
sternly  censured  now :  jovial  doings  were  common 
among  the  highest  classes,  that  if  known  to  be  per- 
petrated at  present  would  shock  the  world ;  and  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  at  home,  a  man  of  society  re- 
quired a  very  hard  head.  Yet  with  all  its  external 
rigidity  and  etiquette,  and  ita  rather  eoarse  vices, 
there  was  perhaps  more  of  p;eniality  and  real  eood 
feeling — more  ot  a  disposition  to  hve  and  let  live, 
and  what  is  rarer,  to  let  people  live  aa  they 
please — ^than  obtains  at  present** 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Egypt^  Paleatine,  Syria  and 
Greece,  by  David  Patterson.  Mr.  Patterson  is  as- 
serted by  the  Literary  Oagette^  to  have  b^^  "  his 
journey  aa  one  of  the  school  called  'Puseyites^' 
whose  characteristic  it  ia  to  maintain  Catholic  be- 
lief on  Protestant  principles^  But  long  before 
reaching  the  Holy  Land  he  was  a  confirmed  Ro- 
manist In  avoiding  scepticiam  he  rushed  to  the 
(extreme  of  superstition.  Not  only  his  own  eyee, 
and  ean^  and  reason,  throughout  the  ioumey,  but 
I  now  his  work  as  it  is  publiued,  he  tells  us^  'is  sub- 
mitted without  reservation  to  llie  anthori^  of  the 
I  Church.'  To  those  who  are  like-minded,  the  journal 
I  of  Mr.  Patterson's  pilgrimage  may  present  theme- 
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of  piom  wonder,  but  meet  naden  will  peruM  hii 
pages  with  mingled  pity  and  astoDiehment'* 

Under  the  qnaint  title  of  The  OontemplaHve 
Man*$  Librarv,  intended  for  "the  thinking  few,"  a 
new  edition  of  Ibmo  Walton's  Liye^  with  biogiaphi- 
eal  and  illnstrative  notes^  is  appearing  in  parte.  The 
Xt/ir  of  Dr,  John  Donne,  Deui  of  St  Pam's^  is  con- 
tatnea  in  the  first  number,  to  be  followed  bj  the 
lives  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Richard  Hooker,  Qeorge 
Herbert^  and  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson.  The  sixth 
and  eondnding  part  will  contain  the  life  of  Izaao 
Walton,  newly  written  for  this  edition.  Steel-en- 
srayed  portraits,  with  frequent  woodcuts^  will  em- 
oelliah  the  work. 

A  bibliographical  work  on  theology  and  kindred 
subjects^  (^dopadia  Bibliographiea,  is  beins  pub- 
lished, by  sabscription,  which  will  be  a  usefufindex 
to  general  theolc^cal  literature.  In  the  first  vol- 
ume the  arrangement  of  authors  and  works  is  alpha- 
betical ;  in  die  second,  a  catalogtie  raiaonnSe  oi  all 
departments  of  theology  under  common-places  in 
scientific  order  will  be  presented.  Of  special  value 
to  theological  students,  this  "CydopfBdia**  will  also 
prove  an  important  contribution  to  general  litera- 
ture. 

The  Rhine  and  JUformaiion,  is  a  polemico-de- 
scriptive  aeconnt  of  the  chief  Protestant  scenes  of 
Germany,  and  is  written  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Denman 
Smith  of  Dublin.  After  a  tour  on  the  Gontiuent^ 
Mr.  Smith  delivered  at  the  Rotunda  two  lectures, 
the  enbetanoe  of  which  is  presented  in  this  volume. 
The  book  is  professedly  less  a  record  of  travels 
than  an  argument  for  the  eauae  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation. 

Life  on  Board  cat  Emigrant  Ship,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Davis  Mereweather,  a  diary  oompoeed  of  the  ordi- 
nary occurrences  of  a  voyage  to  Australia,  inter- 
spersed with  ecclesiastical  remarks. 

InvestmenU  for  the  Working  Oktuee,  by  W.  R. 
Oreg^  a  reprint  of  an  article  in  the  "Edinbuigh  Re- 
view" for  April,  which  has  excited  oonsiaerable 
attention. 

Jn  '"Hie  Book-Case,**  a  number  entitled  Remark- 
able SvenUin  the  Career  of  NapcHeon,  could  hardly 
fiul  to  present  interesting  reading;  but  the  compiler 
does  not  display  much  judgment  or  taste  in  the 
management  of  his  subject 

A  third  edition  of  Dr,  Forbe^e  Phyeiciav^e  Holi- 
day (12),  with  a  map  and  illustrations^  commends 
itself  by  its  cheap  form  to  all  lovers  of  a  hale  vig- 
orous style ;  Dr.  Forbes,  the  Examiner  pronounces 
"  the  right  man  to  travel  with,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  his  third  edition  will  become  a  fourth." 

Messrs.  Longman's  Traveller^  Library,  Kosi  28 
and  24^  contains  two  instructive  and  pleasant  books 
—Mr.  Hope's  "Brittany  and  the  Bible,"  and  "The 
Natural  History  of  Creation,  a  Popular  Account  of 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  and  how  we  Breathe, 
Digest^  Live,  and  Die,"  by  Dr.  Kelly. 

Sietory  of  the  PainUre  of  all  NatUm^  translated 
from  M.  Charles  Blane,  and  published  with  portraits 
atad  illustrations  from  their  works,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Digbv  Wyatt  The  Examiner  thinks 
the  work,  of  whidi  the  design  is  excellent;  "  begins 
in  a  way  well  worthy  of  encouragement" 

Mr.  Bogue  has  boldly  entered  theiists  against  the 


Hand-books  of  Mr.  Homy,  by  Bapplying  Bog^% 
OuideefoT  TraneUere,  in  a  cheaper  form.  The  first 
volume  is  now  before  us^  which  clears  for  sixshillings 
Belgium  and  the  Rhine.  In  these  guides  the  by- 
ways are  omitted,  and  railway  and  steamboat  routes 
only  are  followed.  They  will  be  guide  books» 
therefore,  for  the  flying  excursionist,  rather  than 
for  the  steady  traveller  who  likes  to  grope  into  the 
bowels  of  a  land. 

Specimens  of  the  Poetry  and  Poete  of  Britain 
from  OhoMcer  to  Thinyeon,  with  biographical  sketches 
of  each,  do  justice  to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Scynuffeour, 
by  whom  they  have  been  well  selected,  tersefy  and 
fitly  introduced,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrated 
wiu  sufficient  notes. 

The  third  volume  of  the  library  edition  of  the 
Waverley  NoveU,  also  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Black  of  Edinburgh,  contains  the  "  Antiquary  "  in  a 
single  volume,  handsomely  printed.  The  series, 
when  complete,  will  be  an  addition  of  Scott's  novels 
hitting  the  happy  mean  between  the  sumptuous  and 
the  cheap.  It  is  to  be  heartily  commended  on  that 
account 

Mr.  Bohn  now  publishes  in  his  Standard  Library 
a  collection  of  Miee  Bremei^e  Tales,  beginning  with 
"The  Neighbor^"  and  others^  transUted  by  Mrs. 
Howitt;  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  his  well-se- 
lected seriea 

Ambbioak  Books. 

Mr.  Stiles*  Austria  in  1848-9,  published  by  the 
Haipcbs,  and  republished  in  London  b^  Sampson 
Low,  elicits  general  praise.  The  Examiner  cJls  it 
''a  carefully- written  and  very  interesting  history  of 
the  recent  political  convulsions  of  Austria,  under- 
taken in  the  most  &vorable  circumstances  by  a 
writer  who  was  in  the  proper  place  and  in  the  right 
capacity— we  may  add  also,  who  had  the  judgment 
reouisite  for  obtaining  the  best  material. 

The  history  thus  written  is  impartial  and  full. 
Ifr.  Stiles  \b  moderate  in  his  own  views  and  states 
them  modestly.  He  prefaces  his  volumes  with  an 
historical  introduction,  which  sketches  the  growth 
of  Austria,  the  manner  in  which  her  provinces  have 
become  connected  with  the  empire,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  her  foreign  and  home  policy  up  to  the  Vienna 
Revolution  in  March  1848.  As  other  risings  of  the 
people  come  to  be  discussed,  in  Venice,  Prague,  and 
elsewhere,  each  is  prefaced  by  so  full  a  sketch  of 
the  previous  history  of  town  or  country,  as  well  as 
of  race,  from  its  origin  to  the  date  of  outbreak, 
that  all  the  information  needed  for  a  &ir  appreciation 
of  the  causes  of  revolt  is  in  each  case  satisfactorily 
supplied.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Stiles's  work  will 
prooably  retain  its  value  long  after  the  immediate 
interest  of  the  political  movements  described  in  it 
shall  have  passed  away. 

Arvine's  Cydopiedia  of  Anecdotes  of  literature  and 
the  Fine  Arts,  published  by  Gould  &  LxNOOur,  Boa- 
ton,  is  very  favorably  notieed  in  the  best  London 
critical  joumala.  The  Literary  Oaeette  says :  "  This 
will  be  found  bv  all  manner  of  literary  men  and 
artists  an  exceecungly  amusing  commonplace— or 
parlor-window— boo£  There  is  an  American  tone 
in  it,  moreover,  for  which  we  like  it  none  the  lessi 
Some  of  the  anecdotes  are  a  trifle  apocryphal,  being 
derived  from  sources  the  authenticity  of  which 
could  not  be  tested  by  the  compiler ;— others  re- 
late with  rather  a  startling  intimacy  to  our  own 
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*  homes  and  haunts^*  bein^  derived  not  merely  from 
the  publication  of  Amenean  "PencUlers^^Baeh  as 
Miss  Sedgwick,  Mr.  N.  P.  Willi^  and  snch  well- 
known  travellers^  but,  apparenUy,  from  private 
correspondence,  jonmale,  ac  Ao.  The  pnrely  liter- 
arj  matter,  even,  hae  the  tinge  of  a  skj  beyond 
the  horizon  of  our  Southeys  and  Disraelis  whonave 
loved  to  accumulate  curiosities.  Bj^  the  quality  no 
less  than  ,by  the  fulness  and  versatility  of  this  col- 
lection have  we  again  been  led  to  speculate  hope- 
fully on  the  intense  ourionty  which  prevails  in  the 
New  World  with  regard  to  all  manner  of  works  of 
art  and  imagination,  and  to  the  thoughts  and  lives 
of  those  who  produce  them.  The  AtheruBum  also 
says  that  "  it  may  be  recommended  as  a  plam,  con- 
tinuouS)  and  conscientious  narrative  to  all  those  who 
would  like  to  have  the  events  to  which  it  refers 
brought  before  them  in  the  compass  of  one  book, 
so  as  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  turning  over  many." 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes» 
have  been  reprinted  by  Roulledge.  The  Literary 
Oastetie  remarks  of  it :  '*  There  are  strains  of  didae- 
tic  thought,  humorous  fancy,  pathetic  feeling — ^there 
is  an  Augustan  sonority  and  neatness  of  versifica- 
tion— ^in  the  poems  of  br.  Holme%  which  by  turns 
remind  us  of  the  Prize  Poets  of  our  Colleges — of 
Crabbe,  who  minutely  wrought  out  the  homeliest 
themes  in  heroic  metre — of  William  Spencer's  draw- 
ing-room lyrics^  light  as  sossamer  and  sentimental 
as  music  on  a  lake— and  of  '*  WhistlecrafL"  Yet^ 
there  is  nothing  like  gross  or  direct  imitation  in  this 
worthy  litde  volume.  It  must  be  described  as  con- 
taining the  poetry  of  a  University  man — a  man  of 
the  world,  too,  loving  social  pleasures,  skirmishes 
of  wit,  and  exercises  of  inteUeet, — anything  but  a 
hermit^  or  dreamer,  or  martyr-student^  or  otaersueh 
visionary  passionately  sick  of  society,  and  no  less 
passionatefy  in  love  with  waterfalls,  mountains^  the 
moon,  the  sea,  and  some  one  nameless  Lady." 

The  Ath«naum  likewise  says^  "America  has  its 
Disraeli  in  Mr.  Arvine,  who  with  curious  research  and 
unwearied  industry,  has  collected  in  this  huge  vol- 
ume an  immense  variety  of  the  curiosities  and 
memorabilia  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  On 
some  of  these  subjects  the  book  is  more  copious  than 
any  other  of  the  kind,  and  from  the  best  known  anec- 
dotical  works  j  udicious  selection  has  been  made.  In 
such  works  American  authors  have  hitherto  occu- 
pied little  space,  but  Mr.  Arvine  ^ves  to  Transat- 
lantic facts  and  incidents  a  prommence  which  hb 
countrymen  will  contem{)late  with  pride,  and  Eu- 
ropean readers  regard  with  curiosity  and  interest 
llie  full  and  well-arranged  indexes  of  names  and 
subjects  render  the  volume  as  useful  for  reference 
as  it  is  amusing  for  reading. 

Hie  Examiner  notices  Mxbbiax's  edition  of  Weh- 
iter' 9  Dietumary  as  follows:  "Among  books  of 
reference  in  this  country,  a  good  Engliiui  Diction- 
ary is  to  be  desired  in  most  houses,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  an  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary  as  revised 
and  enlarflted  by  Chauncey  Gkyodrich,  and  supplied 
with  all  that  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  pro- 
nunciation (Walker's  E!ey  beinff  included),  defini- 
tion, derivation,  and  authority  ror  the  use  of  words, 
has  been  published  in  one  thick  and  closely-printed 


volume,  at  an  exceedingly  cheap  price.  Among 
English  Dictionaries  that  cost  less  than  a  sovereign, 
this  edition  of  Webster's  is  undoubtedly  the  beet 
We  as  heartily  commend  it  in  its  new  and  surprte- 
ingly  cheap  form,  as  we  have  heretofore  done  in 
every  other." 

The  Days  o/Bruee,  hj  Grace  Aguilar,  is  noticed 
by  the  Athenaum^  as  heme  "among  the  weakest  of 
Miss  Grace  Aguilar's  production^  merely  because 
its  subject  was  one  of  the  highest  most  hackneyed,  . 
and  most  remote  in  period,  of  those  taken  in  hand 
by  her  during  the  early-dosed  and  busy  years  of 
her  apprenticeship." 

The  Blithedale  Ronumce  of  Mr.  Hawthorne,  pub- 
lished by  TicKNOR  &  Co.  of  Boston,  has  been  repab- 
lished  in  London  by  Chapman  &  Hali..    The  Ex- 
aminer  lauds  it  very  highly  and  discriminatingly. 
It  says  "  the  high  reputation  enjoyed  and  deserved 
by  Mr.  Hawthorne  both  in  England  and  America, 
will  neither  be  raised  nor  lowered  by  the  '  Blithe- 
dale  Romance.'  The  novel  does  not  surpass  in  merit, 
we  think  does  not  eaual,  either  the  'Scarlet  Let* 
ter '  or  the  '  House  or  the  Seven  Gables ;'  but  it  is 
a  good  story,  full  of  picturesque  writing  and  ro- 
mantic incident  well  marked  with  the  distinctive 
stamp  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  genius.    In  the  selection 
of  a  quaint^  unhacknied  subject^  Mr.  Hawthorne 
has  in  his  former  novels  shown  great  skill ;  and  the 
*  Blithedale  Romance '  is  another  example  of  the 
same  tact  in  avoiding  wo.m-out  themes.  I^lithedale 
is  a  farm  on  which  a  set  of  people^  weary  of  the 
old  world  and  desirous  qf  a  new  order  of  things^ 
join  in  the  endeavor  to  establish  a  community  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  levelling  all  worldly  rank ;  the 
fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  awake  to  the  blast  ^f  the 
farmer's  horn  very  early  in  the  mornin|^.  to  so  a 
milking  and  to  labor  in  the  fields  till  breakfast 
time.    The  machinery  of  the  community  has  not 
been  chosen  as  the  groundwork  of  a  lecture  for 
or  against  Communism ;  it  is  simplv  employed,  by 
the  way  of  romance,  as  a  novel  and  quaint  eacpedi- 
ent  for  throwing  together  under  new  cirenmstanoes 
people  with  characters  strongly  marked,  and  weav- 
ing them  t(^ether  into  a  tale  of  abundant  action 
and  passion.    The  narrative  is  even  more  rapid  in 
the   *  Blithedale  Romance '   than  in  some  of  BIr. 
Hawthorne's  former  works,  for  example,  in  the 
'House  of  the  Seven  Gables.'    The  idea  of  Blithe- 
dale was  suggested  by  a  similar  experiment  in 
which  Mr.  Hawthorne  himself  participated  some 
ten  years  ago,  at  Brook  Farm  in  Roxoury.    The 
characters  of  the  book,  however,  and  the  tale  in 
which  they  move,  are  pure  romance,  and  of  the 
warmest  color." 

America  as  I  found  it,  by  the  author  of  "  A  Me- 
moir of  Mary  Lundy  Duncan,"  republished  by 
the  Carters,  New  York,  is  thus  noticed  by  the 
Athenamn:  "This  is  a  series  of  sketches  of  Ameri- 
can society  in  which  fact  and  reflection  are  pretty 
equally  blended.  What  of  fact  the  book  contains 
relates  chiefly  to  the  educational,  ecclesiastical,  and 
philanthropic  institutions  of  the  United  States^  of 
whidi  many  interesting  details  are  given  ; — the  re- 
flections are  of  a  genial,  sensible,  and  pious  nature, 
and  bear  a  tinge  of  Scottish  Presbytenanism." 
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[ARY    RUSSELL   MITFORD, 


WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


May  the  day  be  distant  when  it  shall  be 
deemed  expedient  to  present  the  public  with 
a  memoir  of  the  charming  authoress  whose 
portrait  graces  our  present  number.  In  her 
delightful  work,  published  recently,  and 
which  she  has  called  "Recollections  of  a 
Literary  Life,"  Miss  Mitford  has  so  nearly 
indicated  her  age,  that  we  suspect  we  shall 
not  be  wrong  if  we  affirm  that  she  was  born 
in  the  same  year  that  ushered  into  the  world 
Lord  Byron,  and  our  great  lamented  states- 
man. Sir  Robert  Peel. 

There  are,  we  suppose,  very  few  of  our 
readers  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fame  Miss 
Mitford  acquired  by  her  village  sketches,  and 
there  are  not  many,  we  trust,  who  have  not 
added  to  their  stock  of  pleasure  by  a  perusal 
of  them.  They  are  truly  exquisite — as  per- 
fect, after  their  kind,  as  anything  of  Gold- 
smith or  Washington  Irving.  To  characterize 
them,  we  must  go  to  a  kindred  art.  They 
have  not  (as,  indeed,  the  authoress  sought 
not  to  bestow  upon  them)  the  classic  grace 
of  Wilson ;  still  less  do  we  discover  in  them 
the  vigor  and  rough  truthfulness  of  Consta- 
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ble ;  but  you  will  see  written  pictures  from 
her  hand  that  have  doubtless  delighted  Cres- 
wick,  and  in-door  scenes  that  might  have  in- 
spired Wilkie. 

We  believe  Mary  Russell  Mitford  to  be  one 
of  the  most  genial  and  constitutionally  hap- 
py of  human  creatures.  Had  she  been 
otherwise,  some  slight  sensation  of  pain  might 
linger  in  her  breast  that  the  fame  of  **  Our 
Village  "  should  have  somewhat  obscured  the 
reputation  which  she  has  shown  herself  fully 
capable  of  earning  in  poetry  and  the  drama. 
This  is,  however,  what  all  must  expect  to 
whom  bounteous  Nature  assigns  various  abili- 
ties. The  world  will  not  recognize,  at  least 
on  the  instant,  two  kinds  of  excellence  in  the 
same  individual ;  and  *'  Watlington  Hill,"  a 
poem,  and  the  plays  of  **  Julian,"  "  Foscari," 
and  ''Charles  the  First,"  containing  many  pas- 
sages of  extreme  beauty  and  power,  compa- 
ratively unknown,  would  have  won  an  enviable 
fame  for  anybody  but  Mary  Russell  Mitford. 
Yet  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  the  world  or  to 
the  authoress.  Well  do  we  remember  the 
triumph  she  achieved  by  her  "Rienzi," — » 
10 
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trinmpli  heightened,  hut  not  created,  hj  one 
of  the  greatest  actors  (Charles  Young)  that 
ever  trod  the  hoards,  and  by  the  graceful  per- 
sonation of  Miss  Phillips.  The  noble  speech 
of  Rienzi,  immediately  preceding  his  mur- 
der, will  of  itself  set  Mbs  Mitford  in  a  high 
rank  amongst  dramatists. 

Our  authoress  has  greatly  added  to  the 
obligations  we  must  all  feel  so  much  pleasure 
in  acknowledging,  by  the  publication  of  her 
"  Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life."  Let  us 
hold  a  little  gossip  with  the  little  lady,  re- 
specting the  matters  she  discourses  about  in 
these  three  unique  and  delightful  volumes,  in 
the  same  frank  and  honest  spirit  in  which  they 
are  written. 

There  sits  Miss  Mitford  in  a  large  chair, 
not  quite  so  young  as  she  was  when  she 
charmed  all  homesteads  and  hearth-stones 
with  pictures  of  her  own  quiet  Berkshire 
village,  before  railroads  came  to  destroy  the 
pretty  wayside  inns,  where  travellers  used  to 
be  so  snug  and  comfortable  in  tiny  carpeted 
rooms  with  dimity  curtains  and  glass  cup- 
boards full  of  antediluvian  china :  when  lit- 
tle Red-riding-hoods  were  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries, and  the  gipsies  were  never  at  a  loss 
for  secluded  nooks  and  dells,  where  they 
could  camp  and  cook,  and  tell  stories  under 
the  hedge-rows,  with  a  feeling  of  solitude  and 
security  they  can  never  enjoy  again  in  merry 
England.  That  was  a  lon^,  long  time  ago ; 
yet  Mary  Russell  Mitford  looks  as  ready  as 
she  was  in  her  brightest  days  to  enter  with 
a  relishing  zest  into  the  garden  delights  and 
book  pleasures  that  have  formed  the  occu- 
pation and  happiness  of  her  life,  and  made  her 
name  known  and  welcome  wherever  natural 
description  and  unaffected  feeling  are  truly 
appreciated. 

There  she  sits,  with  as  homely  and  good- 
humored  an  air  as  if,  instead  of  writing  books 
and  holding  correspondence  with  half  the 
celebrities  of  her  time,  she  had  no  other  vo- 
cation in  this  world  than  to  attend  to  domes- 
tic affairs,  prune  shrubs  on  the  lawn,  dis- 
pense flannels  at  Christmas  to  the  poor,  and 
look  after  a  neighboring  school.  Beside  her 
chair  stands  her  constant  companion,  a  re- 
markable stick,  with  an  odd  sort  of  a  head  to 
it ;  and  to  make  her  actual  presence  the  more 
palpable  she  should  be  surrounded  by  her 
inseparable  friends — Fanchon,  her  little  dog, 
that  might  be  crouched  at  her  feet,  with  its 
sensitive  ears  lifting  and  falling  at  every 
sound ;  her  neat  maid  Nancy,  watching  her 
on  a  low  stool,  and  her  boy  Henry  (we  hope 
he  is  still  a  boy,  and  that  he  will  contrive, 


for  her  sake,  to  continue  so)  standing  behind 
her  chair. 

That  stick  has  a  biography  all  to  itself,  and 
a  very  curious  one  it  is.  Sixty  years  ago  it 
was  a  stick  of  quality,  and  belonged  to  some 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Athol,  who  has  no 
more  reality  for  us  than  one  of  the  embroi- 
dered ladies  in  an  old  piece  of  tapestry.  So 
far  as  its  original  owner  is  concerned,  the 
stick,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
may  be  a  phantom-stick,  or  a  witch-stick ; 
but,  be  that  as  it  may.  Miss  Mitford's  father 
bought  it  at  the  sale  of  Berkshire  House, 
where  it  was  huddled  by  the  auctioneer  into 
a  lot  of  old  umbrellas,  watering-pots,  and 
flower-stands.  It  was  then  light,  straight, 
and  slender,  nearly  four  feet  high,  polished, 
veined,  and  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  of  the 
order  called  a  crook,  such,  says  Miss  Mit- 
ford, who  is  evidently  very  particular  about 
it,  as  may  be  seen  upon  a  chimney-piece  fig- 
uring in  the  hand  of  some  trim  shepherdess 
of  Dresden  china.  First,  the  housekeeper 
carried  this  stick — then,  when  the  house- 
keeper died.  Miss  Mitford's  mother  took  pos- 
session of  it ;  and  from  her  it  descended  to 
Miss  Mitford  herself,  who,  first  out  of  whim, 
and  afterwards  from  habit  and  necessity, 
made  it  her  trusty  supporter  on  all  occasions. 
The  adventures  of  that  stick  are  as  full  of  per- 
ils and  hair- breadth  escapes  as  ever  befell  a 
South  Sea  whaler,  or  a  Hudson*s  Bay  trap- 
per. Once  it  was  lost  in  a  fair,  once  for- 
gotten in  a  marquee  at  a  cricket  match, 
and  at  another  time  stolen  by  a  little  boy, 
which  cost  its  mistress  a  ten  miles'  walk  for 
its  recovery.  But  the  worst  calamity  that 
befell  it  was  when,  in  the  act  of  drawing 
down  a  rich  branch  of  woodbine  from  the 
top  of  a  hedge,  its  ivory  crook  came  off,  fall- 
ing into  a  muddy  ditch,  and  sinking  so  irre- 
trievably that  it  was  never  recovered.  The 
crook,  it  seems,  was  very  handsome,  and 
was  bound  with  a  silver  rim,  imparting  a  la- 
dy-like appearance  to  the  stick,  which,  at 
the  first  sight,  gave  you  a  hint  of  its  aristo- 
cratic origin.  In  this  extremity  it  was  sent 
to  a  parasol-shop  to  have  a  new  crook  put 
on,  but  the  stupid  people  first  docked  many 
inches  of  its  height,  and  then  put  on  a  bone 
umbrella- top  that  fell  off  of  its  own  accord 
in  a  few  days.  A  good-natured  friend  rem- 
edied the  second  los?  by  fastening  on  an  eb- 
ony top,  which  looks,  after  four  or  five  years' 
wear,  a  little  graver,  **  and  more  fit  for  the 
poor  old  mistress,  who  having  at  first  taken 
to  a  staff  in  sport,  is  now  so  lame  as  to  be 
unable  to  walk  without  one."    The  memoirs 
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of  a  walkiog-Btick  may  strike  our  readers  as 
a  mere  waste  of  words  and  paper ;  but  it  is 
surprising  what  slight  incidents  rise  into  im- 
portance and  interest  in  a  country  life,  and 
how  much  the  reality  of  its  portraiture  is 
indebted  to  trivia],  but  by  no  means  unessen- 
tial features.  At  all  events,  Miss  Mitford's 
stick  is  a  stick  of  note,  and  should  no  more 
be  passed  over  in  silence  than  the  ruff  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  flowing  ringlets  of 
Congreve. 

Miss  Mitford's  life  seems  to  have  opened  up- 
on her  in  that  page«of  the  old  quarto  edition 
of  **  Percy's  Reliques,"  where  the  ballad  of 
the  **  Children  in  the  Wood  "  is  to  be  found. 
It  is  the  first  book,  almost  the  first  event  she 
remembers.  They  used  to  put  her  upon  a 
table  before  she  was  three  years  old,  and 
when  she  was,  as  she  says,  only  a  sort  in 
twin-sister  to  her  own  doll,  to  make  her  read 
leading  articles  out  of  the  morning  papers ; 
and  the  reward  for  this  terrible  penance  was 
to  hear  her  mother  recite  the  "  Children  in 
the  Wood,"  just  as  children  are  rewarded  for 
taking  nauseous  things  by  a  promise  of  a 
lump  of  sugar.  At  last  she  got  possession 
of  the  volumes  themselves,  and  made  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rest  of  the  ballads, 
which  possess  as  great  a  charm  for  her  now 
as  they  did  then ;  and  she  never  looks  upon 
the  old  books — the  very  same  edition  Dr. 
Johnson  used  to  treat  with  a  very  learned 
and  unwise  superciliousness — that  the  days 
of  her  childhood,  or  dollhood,  do  not  come 
vividly  back  upon  her. 

She  still  keeps  to  the  Percy  collection. 
She  does  not  seem  to  care  about  the  lore 
that  has  been  dug  up  since,  or  the  antiqua- 
rian research  that  has  come  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  our  old  English  poetry.  Even  the 
first  edition  contents  her — she  will  have  no 
other — ^she  has  an  affection  for  it — it  is 
enough  for  her  purpose — it  recalls  the  hap- 
py time  when  its  pages  disclosed  a  new 
world  of  enchantments  to  her — and  she 
holds  it  in  reverence  amongst  her  literary 
penates.  There  is  nothing  in  her  reminis- 
cences to  show  that  she  troubles  herself 
about  Percy  societies,  or  Shakspeare  socie- 
ties, that  she  has  ever  dipped  into  Notes  and 
Queries,  or  would  think  herself  obliged  to 
the  ofiScious  critic  who  should  detect  a  flaw 
in  her  two  precious  quarto  volumes.  The 
faith  and  the  enthusiasm  of  childhood  still 
cling  to  the  well-known  book,  and  would  be 
very  much  put  out  by  being  disturbed  at 
their  devotions.  And  this  is  the  character 
of  Miss  Mitford's  mind.  She  would  rather 
believe  in  an  old  tradition  than  have  it  dis- 


pelled by  the  detective  police  that  go  about 
eiploring  chronicles  and  ferreting  out  dam- 
agmg  facts.  She  thinks  a  pleasant  delusion 
better  than  a  disagreeable  truth  ;  and  it  is  to 
this  fondness  for  old  books,  and  old  places, 
and  the  old  stories  that  have  grown  up  into 
a  popular  creed  about  them,  that  we  may 
trace  the  paramount  charm  of  simplicity 
and  trustfulness,  the  cheerful  spirit  and  the 
teeming  good-nature  which  abound  in  her 
writings. 

To  us,  we  must  acknowledge,  this  fresh- 
ness of  the  heart  and  entire  freedom  of  the 
imagination,  is  very  delightful.  Miss  Mitford 
is  not  a  critic  ;  but  she  is  something  a  great 
deal  better  and  more  agreeable.  She  is  of 
too  enjoyable  a  temperament  for  a  critic ;  she 
has  not  a  tinge  of  the  malice  or  perversity  of 
criticism  in  her  genial  nature.  For  this  rea- 
son, her  opinions  are  sometimes  slightly  het- 
erodox, but  it  is  always  on  the  side  of  a  good 
will,  and  a  hearty  admiration  of  some  gra- 
cious or  gentle  quality  which  she  has  been  at 
the  pains  to  discover,  and  which  few  people 
would  take  the  trouble  to  look  for.  She 
speaks  rapturously  of  Davis's  "  Life  of  Cur- 
ran  ;"  has  such  innocent  rural  views  of  lite- 
rature, that  she  thinks  nobody  reads  Pope 
and  Dry  den  now,  and  that  George  Darley  is 
unknown  as  a  poet  to  the  English  public ; 
detects  a  close  resemblance  between  the  Irish 
novels  of  Banim  and  the  romanticist  creations 
of  Victor  Hugo,  Sue,  Dumas,  and  the  rest  of 
that  school ;  thinks  that  few  works  are  better 
worth  reading  than  Moncton  Milnes'  "Life 
of  Keats,"  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Keats,  but 
of  his  ''generous  benefactors.  Sir  James 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Severn ;"  regrets  that  cer- 
tain works  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  from 
which  no  effort  of  fashionable  or  literary  pat- 
ronage can  redeem  them ;  considers  Willis, 
Lowell,  and  Poe  great  American  poets  ;  and 
hopes  that  Richardson's  novels  and  Wal- 
pole's  letters  will  never  come  to  an  end. 
Nobody's  judgment  can  suffer  any  damage 
from  such  amiable  notions ;  and  the  world  is 
always  sure  to  derive  benefit  from  the  kindly 
spirit  that  overlooks  a  hundred  defects  and 
follies  for  the  sake  of  a  single  virtue  it  finds 
hidden  beneath  them.  We  wish  there  were 
more  Miss  Mitfords,  with  her  intellect,  to  set 
us  so  influential  an  example  of  toleration  and 
a  willingness  to  be  pleased. 

She  confesses  that  she  was  a  spoilt  child, 
and  that  papa  spoilt  her.  It  is  evident,  from 
what  we  have  just  said,  that  sudden  and  high 
as  was  the  growth  of  her  reputation,  the  pub- 
lic have  not  spoilt  her.  What  the  applause 
of  critics  and  the  admiration  of  her  reader" 
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failed  to  do,  papa  did.  "  Not  content  with 
spoiling  Die  in  doors,  he  spoilt  me  out. 
How  well  I  remember  his  carrying  me  round 
the  orchard  on  his  shoulder,  holding  fast  my 
little  three- year- old  feet,  whilst  the  little 
hands  hung  on  to  his  pig- tail,  which  I  called 
my  bridle  (those  were  days  of  pig-tails), 
hung  so  fast,  and  lugged  so  heartily,  that 
sometimes  the  ribbon  would  come  off  between 
my  fingers,  and  send  his  hair  floating,  and 
the  powder  flying  down  his  back."  The 
papa  who  thus  made  her  first  acquainted 
with  the  orchard,  occupies  a  still  more  prom- 
inent space  in  her  subsequent  reminiscences. 
From  him  to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  her 
early  love  of  nature,  and  the  happy  hours  of 
childhood,  she  also  derived  the  heaviest  sor- 
row of  her  life.  The  story  is  strange  and 
melancholy. 

A  young  physician,  clever,  handsome^  gay, 
in  a  small  town  in  Hampshire,  Miss  Mitford's 
father  won  the  hand  of  an  heiress  with  a 
property  of  eight  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  With  the  exception  of  two  hun- 
dred a  year,  settled  on  her  as  pin-money,  the 
whole  of  this  fortune  was  injudiciously  placed 
at  the  free  use  of  Dr.  Mitford,  who  seems  to 
have  possessed  every  quality  to  make  his 
wife  happy — except  prudence.  Being  an 
eager  Whig,  he  plunged  into  election  politics 
and  made  enemies ;  being  very  hospitable,  he 
spent  more  money  than  he  could  apord ;  and, 
endeavoring  to  retrieve  the  waste  by  cards 
and  speculation,  he  sank  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  resources.  In  this  extremity,  he  thought 
be  would  do  better  in  a  fresh  place,  and  so 
the  family  removed  to  Lyme  Regis,  where 
they  had  a  fine  house,  which  twenty  years 
before  had  been  rented  by  the  great  Lord 
Chatham  for  the  use  of  his  sons.  Here  they 
led  a  very  gay  life  for  two  or  three  seasons — 
balls,  excursions,  dinners ;  yet  in  the  midst 
of  it.  Miss  Mitford  says  she  felt  a  secret  con- 
viction that  something  was  wrong — "  such 
a  foreshowing  as  makes  the  quicksilver  in 
the  barometer  sink  while  the  weather  is  still 
bright  and  clear !"  Her  father  went  omi- 
nously to  London,  and  lost  more  money  (she 
does  not  say  how):  all  was  now  gone  except 
the  pin-money — friends  departed  one  by  one, 
and  there  was  great  hurry  and  confusion,  and 
then  everything  was  to  be  parted  with 
and  everybody  to  be  paid,  and  the  family 
made  a  forced  journey  to  London,  part  of 
which  was  performed  in  a  tilted  cart  without 
springs,  for  lack  of  better  conveyance. 

Settled  in  a  dingy  comfortless  lodging  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  beyond  Westminster 
Bridge,  Dr.  Mitford's  constitutional  vivacity 


returned.  He  used  to  take  bis  little  girl, 
then  ten  years  old,  in  his  hand  about  town  to 
show  her  the  sights;  and  one  day  they 
stopped  at  an  Irish  lottery-oflBce,  and  show- 
ing her  certain  mysterious  bits  of  paper  with 
numbers  on  them,  he  desired  her  to  choose 
one.  She  selected  No.  2,224 ;  but  as  this 
was  only  a  quarter,  and  papa  wanted  to  pur- 
chase a  whole  ticket,  he  desired  her  to  choose 
again.  But  her  heart  was  set  on  No.  2,224, 
because  the  numbers  added  together  made 
up  ten,  and  that  day  happened  to  be  her 
tenth  birthday.  Fortunately,  the  lottery- 
oflice  man  had  the  whole  number  in  shares, 
and  so  the  ticket  was  bought.  She  must 
relate  the  sequel  in  her  own  words. 

"  The  whele  affair  was  a  secret  between  us,  and 
my  father,  whenever  he  got  me  to  himself,  talked 
over  onr  future  twenty  thousand  pounds,  just  like 
Ainaschar  over  his  basket  of  egge. 

^  Meanwhile  time  passed  on,  and  one  Sunday 
morning  we  were  all  preparing  to  go  to  cliurch, 
when  a  face  that  I  had  forgotten,  but  my  father 
had  not,  made  its  appearance.  It  was  the  clerk 
of  the  lottery  office.  An  express  had  just  arrived 
from  Dublin,  announcing  that  No.  2,224  had  been 
drawn  a  prize  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  he 
had  hastened  to  communicate  the  good  news. 

**  Ah,  me !  in  less  than  twenty  years  what  was 
left  of  the  produce  of  the  ticket  so  strangely  cho- 
sen? What?  except  the  Wed^ewood  dinner 
service  that  my  father  had  had  made  to  commem- 
orate the  event,  with  the  Irish  harp  within  the 
border  on  one  side,  and  his  family  crest  on  the 
other!  That  fragile  and  perishable  ware  long 
outlasted  the  more  perishable  money !" 

Miss  Mitford  relates  these  painful  recollec- 
tions with  a  serenity  and  patience  that  yield 
a  lesson  from  which  her  readers  may  profit 
as  largely  as  from  the  example  of  extrava- 
gance and  recklessness  which  made  so  severe 
a  demand  on  her  feelings  and  her  philosophy, 
and  it  is  pleasant,  after  all  her  vicissitudes 
and  jolting  over  the  rough  ways  of  the  world, 
to  find  her  in  a  tranquil  cottage  in  the  midst 
of  the  scenery  she  loves,  with  her  dog  and 
her  maid,  her  stick  and  her  pony,  enjoying  as 
much  felicity  as  can  be  reasonably  looked  for 
in  the  sunset  of  a  chequered  life. 

Scattered  over  the  volumes  without  much 
heed  of  chronology  or  sequence,  are  many 
little  personal  scraps  that  will  hereafter 
enter  into  her  biography,  from  the  light 
which  they  throw  upon  the  cast  and  color  of 
her  training.  The  papa,  who  was  so  indif- 
ferent to  money,  who  was  addicted  to  such 
ruinous  habits,  and  who  in  his  general  rela- 
tions with  society,  seems  to  have  sacrificed 
the  comfort  and  repose  of  his  home,  was, 
nevertheless,  the  most  devoted  of  fathers. 
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From  ber  earliest  childhood  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life,  he  treated  her  with  an  affectionate 
and  caressing  tenderness  that,  in  spite  of  his 
manifest  errors,  leaves  an  amiable  impres- 
sion of  his  character  behind.  One  of  the 
incidents  on  which  she  dwells  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction  was  her  first  visit  to  London : 
and  the  mode  of  it  is  not  only  illustrative  of 
the  comparatively  primitive  habits  of  the 
time,  but  of  the  simplicity  of  the  man  in  his 
domestic  life.  Having  occasion  to  come  to 
London  in  the  middle  of  July,  he  suddenly 
announced  his  intention  of  taking  her  up 
with  him  in  his  gig ;  and  at  this  open  fash- 
ion they  started,  stopping  to  dine  at  Crau* 
ford  Bridge  in  a  little  inn  (then  a  very  fa- 
mous posting-house),  whose  pretty  garden 
and,  Portugal  laurels  she  still  remembers  ; 
and  then  on  to  Hatchett's  Hotel  in  Picca- 
dilly, where  she  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window  and  wondering  when  the  crowd 
would  go  by ;  and  in  the  evening  she  was  so 
unconscious  of  fatigue  from  this  exciting 
journey  that  papa  took  her  to  the  Haymar- 
ket  to  see  a  comedy — one  of  the  comedies, 
she  says,  that  George  IH.  used  to  enjoy  so 
heartily,  although  what  sort  of  comedy  it 
was  we  know  not,  unless,  which  we  shrewdly 
suspect,  it  was  a  specimen  of  Colman  the 
Yoimger,  or  of  the  Morton  and  Reynolds 
school.  She  had  seen  plays  before  in  a 
bam — but  never  such  a  play  as  this.  The 
whole  description  of  this  trip  to  London  is 
as  good  in  its  way  as  anything  Fielding  him- 
self could  have  done. 

"  Dear  papa,"  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
insisted  upon  making  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician of  her,  and  would  "  stick  her  up"  to 
the  piano  although  she  had  neither  ear,  taste, 
nor  application.  Her  master  was  Hook,  the 
father  of  the  facetious  Theodore,  and  she 
was  taught  in  the  schoolroom  where  Miss 
Landon  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life. 
Luckily  they  shut  her  up  in  a  room  to  make 
her  practise  the  harp ;  and  as  it  was  full  of 
books  she  fell  lo  reading,  and  under  these 
auspicious  circumstances  made  her  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  plays  of  Voltaire  and 
Molidre.  She  was  caught  in  the  fact  of 
laughing  till  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks 
over  that  passage  in  the  "  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme,"  where  the  angry  father  apostro- 
phizes the  galley,  "  Que  diable  alloit-il  faire 
dans  cette  galore  1"  As  her  good  stars  had 
it,  she  was  detected  in  her  delinquency  by 
the  husband  of  the  schoolmistress,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Frenchman,  an  adorer  of  Mo- 
li^re,  and  a  hater  of  music,  and  who,  instead 
of  chiding  her  for  her  neglect  of  the  instru- 


ment, dismissed  the  harp-mistress  and  made 
the  young  student  a  present  of  a  cheap  edi- 
tion of  Moliere  for  her  own  reading,  which 
she  has  to  this  hour  in  twelve  unbound  for- 
eign-looking little  volumes. 

After  these  scenes,  we  find  her  in  a  cot- 
tage, at  Taplow  (at  this  time  a  grown-up 
lady),  looking  over  a  garden  of  honeysuckles, 
lilies,  and  roses,  making  excursions  to  Wind- 
sor, to  Gray's  lawn  at  Stoke  Pogis,  to 
Burke's  at  Beaconsfield,  and  to  the  College 
at  Cbalfont,  where  Milton  found  a  refuge 
during  the  plague.  We  always  associate 
Miss  Mitford  with  cottages.  We  cannot 
imagine  her  living  in  a  slated  house,  three 
stories  high,  with  a  carriage  sweep,  and  steps 
up  to  the  door — we  cannot  suffer  her  in  our 
Imagination  to  have  any  of  the  comforts  and 
solidity  of  a  well-built  mansion  about  her ; 
it  must  be  *a  cottage,  with  its  ivy  creepers, 
its  portico  and  latticed  windows,  and  every- 
thing round  it  looking  as  green  and  rural  as 
a  wilderness  of  trees  and  shrubs,  growing 
up  luxuriantly  in  a  warm  languid*  climate, 
can  make  it.  In  short,  we  must  smother 
her  in  flowers,  or  she  is  not  the  Miss  Mitford 
that  we  know  so  well  in  the  pastoral  books 
she  has  written. 

Turning  from  the  autobiographical  pas- 
sages which  form  so  interesting  a  part  of 
these  volumes,  there  are  a  variety  of  literary 
sketches  of  an  equally  attractive  kind.  Miss 
Mitford  runs  over  a  wide  field  of  books  and 
recollections ;  and  from  her  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  literary  people,  and  the  de- 
sultory character  of  her  reading,  she  supplies 
an  abundant  store  of  anecdote  and  remark. 

The  following  is  new,  and  certainly  very 
curious.  The  scene  is  an  old,  wooden,  pic- 
turesque house,  at  Cambridge,  in  America, 
once  the  head  quarters  of  Washington,  but 
now  the  residence  of  Longfellow,  the  poet. 

"  One  night  the  poet  chanced  to  look  out  of  his 
window,  and  saw  by  the  vagae  starlight  a  figure 
riding  slowly  past  the  mansion.  The  face  could 
not  be  distinguished ;  but  the  tall,  erect  person, 
the  cocked  hat,  the  traditional  costome,  the  often- 
described  white  horse,  all  were  present.  Slowly 
he  paced  befure  the  house,  and  then  returned, 
and  then  asain  passed  by,  after  which  neither 
horse  nor  rider  were  seen  or  beard  of.'* 

Miss  Mitford  does  not  give  us  any  authority 
for  this  anecdote ;  but  the  collectors  of  ghost 
stories  are  not  very  particular  about  author- 
ities, and  will  be  content  to  take  it  upon  her 
own,  as  we  do. 

There  is  a  sketch  of  Elizabeth  Barrett,  and 
a  little  biography  attached  to  it,  which  wil^ 
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be  read  mih  interest.  Miss  Mitford's  ac- 
quaintance with  her  commenced  fifteen  years 
ago. 

"  Of  a  slight  delicate  figure,  with  a  shower  of 
dark  curls  falling  on  cither  side  of  a  most  expres- 
sive face,  large  tender  eyes  richly  fringed  by  dark 
eyelashes,  a  smile  like  a  sunbeam,  and  such  a 
look  of  youthfulness,  that  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  a  friend,  in  whose  carriage  we  went 
together  to  Chiswick,  that  the  translator  of  the 
*  Prometheus  of  iEschylus,'  the  authoress  of  the 
'  Essay  on  Mind,'  was  old  enough  to  be  introduced 
into  company,  in  technical  language,  was  out.** 

It  was  in  the  following  year  that  Miss  Bar- 
rett broke  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs,  which 
consigned  her  to  a  long  illness,  during  which 
she  lost  a  favorite  brother  by  one  of  those 
melancholy  accidents  which  leave  inefface- 
able memories  in  the  hearts  of  the  survivors. 
He  was  drowned,  with  two  companions,  in 
sight  of  her  windows  at  Torquay,  whither 
she  was  ordered  for  change  of  air.  This 
tragedy  nearly  killed  her ;  and  more  than  a 
year  aftef  wards,  when  she  was  removed  to 
London  by  easy  journeys,  she  told  Miss  Mit- 
ford  that,  "  during  that  whole  winter,  the 
sound  of  the  waves  rang  in  her  ears  like  the 
moans  of  one  dying." 

William  Cobbett  was  one  of  the  notabili- 
ties to  whom  Miss  Mitford  was  introduced 
by  her  father,  whose  intimacy  with  him  was 
brought  about  through  their  mutual  attach- 
ment to  field  sports.  She  describes  him  in 
his  own  house  as  a  man  of  unfailing  good 
hnmor  and  great  heartiness ;  tall,  stout,  and 
athletic;  with  a  bright  smile,  and  an  air 
compounded  of  the  soldier  and  the  farmer, 
to  which  bis  habitual  red  waistcoat  contrib- 
uted not  a  little.  His  activity  was  something 
to  be  remembered,  for  he  would  begin  the 
day  by  mowing  bis  own  lawn,  a  laborious 
pastime  in  which  ke  beat  his  gardener,  who 
was  esteemed,  except  himself,  the  best  mow- 
er in  the  parish. 

Upon  one  occasion.  Dr.  Mitford  and  his 
daughter  were  invited  to  Cobbett's  to  meet 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  a  certain  Dr.  Bla- 
mire ;  and  as  it  appeared  that  Dr.  Mitford 
bad  formerly  flirted  with  Mrs.  Blamire,  some 
amusement  was  expected  from  seeing  how 
they  would  meet  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
both  of  them  having  shaken  off  the  old  liai- 
son,  and  married  in  the  meanwhile. 

"  The  most  diverting  part  of  this  scene,  very 
amusing  to  a  bystander,  was,  that  my  father,  the 
only  real  culprit,  was  the  only  person  who 
throughout  maintained  the  appearance  and  de- 
meanor of  the  most  unconscious  innocence.    He 


complimented  Mrs.  Blamire  on  her  daughters  (two 
very  fine  girlsj — inquired  after  his  old  friend  the 
doctor, — and  laughed  and  talked  over  by-gone 
stories  with  the  one  lady,  just  as  if  he  had  not 
jilted  her, — and  played  the  kind  and  attentive  hus- 
band to  the  other,  just  as  If  he  had  never  in  all 
his  days  made  love  to  anybody  except  his  own 
dear  wifi^." 

Formerly  we  frequently  met  with  physi- 
cians who  belonged  to  this  class,  and  who 
were  indebted  for  their  professional  success 
mainly  to  their  social  tactics  and  invincible 
pleasantry ;  but  although  you  still  occasion- 
ally fall  in  with  a  medical  man  who  consid- 
ers it  as  necessary  to  cultivate  popularity 
amongst  ladies  as  to  attend  to  the  practice  of 
his  art,  the  age  of  the  flirt-physicians,  we  are 
happy  to  believe,  has  passed  away. 

Miss  Mitford's  literary  "  recollections"  bear 
rather  more  upon  books  than  upon  the  au- 
thors of  them.  The  book-gossip  to  which 
she  invites  us  traverses  a  considerable  round 
of  poets,  novelists,  and  miscellaneous  wri- 
ters, and  the  specimens  of  their  works  over 
which  she  lingers  with  delight,  make  a  body 
of  extracts  which  enhance  the  value  and  va- 
riety of  the  publication.  Her  notes  upon 
these  selected  passages  discover  a  geniality 
and  earnestness  which  will  be  grateful  even 
to  the  reader  who  may  sometimes  have  oc- 
casion to  think  that  her  praise  is  a  little  in 
excess,  or  who  may  doubt  the  judgment  that 
1ms  been  shown  in  particular  selections. 

This  tendency  to  a  good-natured  estimate 
of  her  favorite  authors,  shows  itself  most 
conspicuojisly  in  her  admiration  of  certain 
poets,  whosgi,  merits  the  world  has  not  hi- 
therto rated  so  highly.  We  are  not  sorry, 
nevertheless,  to  meet  snatches  of  such  peo- 
ple as  Mr.  Spencer  and  Miss  Catherine  Fan- 
shawe  (whose  chief  claim  to  notice  is  that 
she  was  the  author  of  the  Enigma  on  the 
letter  H,  which  used  to  be  ascribed  to  By- 
ron) ;  for,  except  through  the  flattering  me- 
dium of  books  like  these,  we  are  not  very 
likely  to  see  the  vers  de  sociiti  that  were  in 
such  request  some  fifty  years  ago,  disinterred 
for  our  special  delectation.  They  are  abun- 
dantly curious,  and  discover  a  certain  verbal 
facility  and  gaiety  of  the  thinnest  and  airiest 
kind,  which  will  at  least  amuse,  if  not  in- 
struct the  reader,  by  setting  him  thinking  of 
the  extinct  modes  and  tastes  to  which  they 
were  addressed,  and  out  of  which  they  ex- 
tracted their  fugitive  popularity.  But  poe- 
tasters of  this  order,  however  cheerfully 
and  successfully  they  help  to  shed  a  grace 
on  private  life,  and  to  give  a  sort  of  intellec- 
tual vivacity  to  social  mtercourse,  can  never 
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be  made  to  suryive  their  hour  in  print.  They 
mast  perish  with  the  occasion  that  gave 
them  birth ;  and  you  might  as  well  hope  to 
procure  for  the  acted  charade,  if  it  were 
taken  down  in  short-hand  and  published,  the 
same  success  in  the  closet  that  it  received  on 
its  impromptu  delivery,  as  to  procure  for 
the  graceful  trifles  thrown  off  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  coterie,  the  honors  of  a  permanent 
place  in  the  library.  They  never  aimed  at 
such  a  destiny,  and  can  never  achieve  it ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  their  fragile  ex- 
istence should  be  risked  in  print  at  all. 

Talking  of  poets,  is  not  Miss  Mitford  a  lit- 
tle hasty  in  saying  that  **  married  authors 
have  been  plentiful  as  blackberries,  but  mar- 
ried poets  have  been  rare  indeed  V*  We  ap- 
prehend that  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  Nearly 
all  our  great  poets  were  married — Shaks- 
peare,  Spencer,  Milton,  Byron,  Moore,  Camp- 
bell, Southey,  Shelley,  Tennyson — a  matter 
of  no  great  moment  in  itself,  except  that  it  is 
just  as  well  that  the  unpoetical  part  of  man- 
kind should  not  be  led  to  suppose  that  they 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  bliss  of  wedlock,  and 
that  the  culture  of  the  ideal  is  unfavorable 
to  the  vulgar  comforts  of  a  domestic  life. 

Of  all  the  neglected,  forgotten,  or  unknown 
books  Miss  Mitford  has  brought  to  life  again, 
the  Autobiography  of  Holcroft  is  the  most 
deserving  of  resuscitation.  We  know  no 
memoir  of  its  kind — excepting  the  one  for- 
bidden book  in  French  literature — that  pos- 
sesses its  charm  of  frankness,  truthfulness  of 
detail,  and  quiet  development  of  character. 
Unfortunately  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  frag- 
ment, consisting  of  seventeen  chapters,  dic- 
tated by  Holcroft  (a  prolific  author  and 
translator)  in  his  last  illness ;  stopping  short 
at  an  interesting  point  in  his  career,  and 
famishing  such  evidences  of  clear-sighted 
judgment,  and  happy  skill  in  relation  and 


portraiture,  as  to  leave  an  indelible  regret 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  at  finding  him- 
self cast  upon  the  grander  diction  of  Hazlitt 
for  the  continuation  of  the  narrative.  The 
contrast  is  painful.  The  brilliancy  and  pa- 
radoxical genius  of  Hazlitt  rendered  him  of 
all  men  the  most  unfit  to  follow  up  the  un- 
pretending strength  and  simplicity  of  Hol- 
croft ;  and  the  transition  is  something  like 
being  transported  from  the  fresh  air  and  pas- 
toral beauty  of  a  natural  landscape  into  a  se- 
vere Italian  garden.  There  was  but  one 
point  in  common  between  them — and  that 
was  the  most  contracted  and  least  charac- 
teristic of  all — their  agreement  in  politics. 
Holcroft  was  a  man  of  larger  powers  and  a 
wider  range  of  tastes  than  might  be  predi- 
cated from  that  party  martyrdom  which  gave 
him  so  distressing  a  notoriety  in  the  latter 
days  of  his  life,  to  the  partial  eclipse  of  his 
literary  reputation.  But  the  subject  is  not 
likely  to  be  revived  now,  nor  would  it  repay 
the  labors  of  a  more  competent  editor.  Miss 
Mitford,  however,  has  done  well  in  drawing 
attention  to  Holcroft's  book,  and  the  extracts 
she  has  given  from  it  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est ;  but  it  is  only  from  the  memoir  itself,  as 
a  whole,  tracing  the  course  of  the  self-edu- 
cated boy  from  his  origin  upwards,  that  an 
adequate  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  en- 
thralling charm  of  that  singular  narrative. 

We  have  exceeded  our  limits.  A  gossip, 
intended  to  occupy  only  five  minutes  or  so, 
has  already  run  over  the  brim  of  the  measure 
which  we  proposed  to  fill  up  to  the  health  of 
Miss  Mitford.  It  is  not  the  first  time  she  has 
tempted  us  into  an  excess  of  this  kind  ;  but 
if  the  reader  will  open  her  volumes  over  the 
fireside  as  we  have  done,  we  are  mistaken  if 
he  do  not  find  quite  as  much  difficulty  as  we 
do  now  in  shutting  them  up  and  putting 
them  down  again. 


Petsr  Pindar  and  the  Publishers. — ^Peter  Pindar 
was  a  comical  animal,  and  not  easy  to  be  over- 
reached, however  clever  he  might  be  in  the  way  of 
over-reaching^  of  which  a  notable  instance  is  related 
when  he  "took  in"  all  the  astute  combination  of 
London  pnblishera.  A  meetine  was  convened  (as 
I  have  heard  described),  at  which  Dr.  Walcot  was 
to  treat  for  the  sale  of  his  copTrights  to  this  united 
body.  The  Doctor  had  previously  been  unwell, 
but  the  bookseUers  had  received  no  intimation  how 
eztremel  J  ill  he  was.  They  were  almost  shocked 
to  negotiate  with  a  person  who  had  one  foot^  if  not 
both,  in  the  pave.  Peter  was  pale  and  worn,  and 
afflicted  with  a  cough  so  dry  and  hollow  that  it 
went  to  the  heart  to  hear  it  It  was  of  little  oonse- 
quence  to  him  what  bargain  was  stmok;  in  his 


dying  condition  he  would  prefer  a  considerable  sum 
down  at  once,  to  dispose  oi  it  as  he  thought  proper ; 
and  to  cut  the  business  shorty  after  a  gooa  deal  of 
hailing,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  fearful  coughing, 
which  threatened  to  choke  him  on  the  spot  and  put 
an  end  to  the  treaty,  he  consented  to  take  an  annual 
allowance  more  proportioned  to  his  evanescent  state 
than  to  the  real  vuue  of  the  wares  he  sold.  The 
contract  was  engrossed  and  signed,  and  the  forlorn 
recipient  no  sooner  put  it  in  his  pockety  than  he 
wiped  the  chalk  off  his  face,  dropt  all  Dractioe  of 
his  hectic  and  killing  cough,  and  in  ahvejy  x^umner 
wished  his  customers  good  bye,  as  he  danced  out  of 
the  room,  laughing  at  the  success  with  which  he  had 
*led  theuu—The  Autobiography  of  William  Jar- 
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It  is  the  unhappy  error  of  nearly  all  recent 
criticism  of  art — of  poetry  especially — that 
its  judgments  have  been  formed  without 
reference  to  any  high  or  very  distinct  standard 
of  what  it  is  desirable  and  right  that  poetry 
should  be.  A  poem  is  praised  because  it  is 
well  finished,  or  because  it  has  been  dashed 
off  in  a  masterly  way,  or  because  it  is  "origi- 
nal," "  pathetic/'  or  "  lyrical,"  or  "  well  con- 
structed ;"  or  on  account  of  some  other  proper- 
ly secondary  quality,  quite  compatible  with 
general  worthlessness  or  positive  demerit.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  sounder  tone  of  crit- 
icism would  produce,  indirectly,  a  sounder  tone 
of  art  than  that  which  at  present  prevails.  It 
is  certain  that  no  artist, — poet  or  otherwise, 
— will  ever  be  made  or  marred  by  reading 
good  criticism  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  weeds  which  flourish  under  the  encour- 
agement of  a  lax  critical  system,  do  discour- 
age and  tend  to  choke  the  flower  of  true  art ; 
and  that  these  might,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
uprooted  and  done  away  with,  if  we  would  as- 
certain and  ruthlessly  declare  their  worthless 
and  noxious  character. 

In  the  art  and  criticism  of  America  we 
generally  behold  the  errors  of  our  own  art 
and  criticism  exaggerated.  Happily  for  the 
"hopes  of  the  world,  America  has  a  filial — 
almost  more  than  filial — affection  and  rever- 
ence for  Briton  and  the  **  Britishers."  But 
this  attachment  is  not  without  its  disadvan- 
tages: affection  and  reverence  beget  imita- 
tion ;  and  the  imitator  is  always  more  or  less 
blind,  and,  most  often,  is  found  to  copy  the 
deformities  of  his  model  first.  In  commenting 
upon  the  shortcomings  of  American  poetry 
and  criticism  of  poetry,  let  us  adopt  a  tone 

*  1.  Poems,  Lyrieal  and  Dramatic.  By  IIenrt 
Wadsvobth  LoNorxLLow;  with  an  Introductory 
Enay,  by  Osorgb  Gilfillait.    Liverpool,  1848. 

2.  PoeiM,  By  Thomas  Buchanan  Read.  II- 
Imtnitdd  by  K^int  Meadows.  12mo.  London, 
1862. 

8.  Poems,  By  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Edited,  with 
an  Eflsay  on  his  Life  and  Genius,  by  James  Hannat. 
8va    London,  1852. 

4  The  Poetical  Works  of  William  Cullbn  Bry- 
ant.   8  vol&    London,  1860. 


of  self-reproval ;  for,  if  we  have  taught  errors 
by  our  example,  we  should  set  the  example 
of  repentance.  In  endeavoring,  therefore,  to 
heighten,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  common  esti- 
mate of  what  poetry  ought  to  be,  and  in 
pronouncing  American  poetry,  generally,  to 
be  an  example  of  what  poetry  ought  not  to 
be,  we  would  have  it  understood  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  implying  a  favorable  contrast 
upon  the  side  of  our  own  modern  writers. 

We  have  placed  at  the  bead  of  this  Article 
the  names  of  the  four  poets  who  seem  to  us 
to  be  the  most  notable,  as  yet,  produced  by 
America.  Two  of  them,  Bryant  and  Long- 
fellow, have  won  a  considerable  reputation 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  the  other  two, 
Read  and  Poe,  are  not  so  well  known  here, 
although,  to  our  thinking,  they  are  quite  as 
well  worth  knowing  as  the  others  are. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  fully  join  in  the 
popular  applause  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  poems. 
In  what  we  are  about  to  say  of  them,  it  must 
be  understood  that  we  dwell  more  upon  the 
faults  of  these  poems  than  we  should  have 
done  were  it  not  that  their  merits  have  al- 
ready enjoyed  more  than  a  fair  share  of  public 
attention. 

In  criticising  Mr.  Longfellow,  we  have  a 
part  to  play  that  requires  some  boldness, — 
we  must  speak  ill  of  his  model,  Goethe,  who, 
by  a  most  strange  injustice,  has  of  late  been 
permitted  to  usurp  a  throne  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  fame,  with  Shakspeare,  Dante, 
and  Homer. 

Goethe  was  probably  the  greatest  critic 
that  ever  lived ;  but  we  are  convinced  that 
the  next  generation  will  be  astonished  at  the 
admiration  with  which  his  poetry  has  come 
to  be  regarded  by  us.  In  our  opinion,  GK)ethe'8 
poetry  is  always  more  or  less  heartless.  His 
minor  poems  are  full  of  warm  fancy,  exqui- 
sitely expressed ;  but  there  is  more  heart  in 
half  a  dozen  of  Burns's  songs  than  in  all 
Goethe's  minor  poems  put  together.  Faust, 
we  venture  to  think,  is  immensely  overrated. 
Everybody  praises  it,  and  calls  it  profound, 
because  there  is  much  of  it  that  nobody  un- 
derstands, or  was  intended  to  understand. 
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It  abounds  witH  deep  lines  and  picturesque 
passages,  but  it  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  great  symbolical  poem  which  it  pre- 
tends to  be.  This  is  proved  by  what  we 
know  of  its  history.  Large  portions  are  un- 
modified'transcriptions  of  literal  stories:  the 
track  of  light  that  follows  the  wake  of  the 
black  dog  turns  out  to  be  an  optical  fact  which 
had  been  observed  by  Goethe.  Other  inci- 
dents are  anecdotes  of  the  poet's  youth;  and 
in  the  "  Intermezzo"  there  are  numerous  al- 
lusions of  a  personal  and  temporary  charac- 
ter, confegsedl^  to  be  undentocd  only  by  those 
who  were  in  the  secrets  of  a  narrow  literary 
coterie.  Goethe  felt  this,  but  had  not  the 
boldness  to  undeceive  his  numerous  admirers. 
At  an  early  stage  of  the  composition  of 
"Faust/'  he  saw  the  prudence  of  postponing 
the  discovery  of  its  essential  defects  by  al- 
lowing it  always  to  remain  as  a  fragment. 
Of  the  wickedness  and  vulgarity  for  which 
Coleridge  has  condemned  this  poem,  we  do 
not  speak,  for  Mr.  Longfellow  has  not  so 
much  imitated  these,  its  worst  qualities,  as  its 
lighter  sins  of  false  pretension  and  charlatan- 
bm. 

"  Hermann  and  Dorothea"  is  a  charming 
work,  full  of  profound  and  simple  wisdom, 
and  of  clear  and  sweet  descriptive  power; 
but  in  reading  it  we  are  somehow  made  to 
think  much  more  of  the  skilful  author  than 
of  the  hero  and  heroine.  The  warmth  is  al- 
ways of  the  fancy,  never  of  the  heart. 

Judging  from  Mr.  Longfellow's  works, 
"The  Golden  Legend,"  " Evangeline,'' and 
his  miscellaneous  verses,  we  feel  pretty  well 
convinced  that  his  ideal  of  a  great  poet  is 
Goethe,  and  that  the  poems  of  Goethe  that 
we  have  named  are  his  favorite  models.  If 
so,  he  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  copying 
many  of  their  faults,  though  he  has  seldom 
attained  to  their,  merits  of  admirable  finish 
and  most  delicate  sensual  perception. 

We  have  space  to  notice,  in  detail,  only  a 
few  minor  pieces  of  Mr.  Longfellow's,  to- 
gether with  bis  best  known  poem,  "  Evange- 
line," which  would  certainly  have  been  a  no- 
table work  had  "^Hermann  and  Dorothea" 
never  been  written. 

"Evangeline"  is  evidently  an  ambitious 
work,  and  its  great  popularity  has  perhaps 
persuaded  Mr.  Longfellow  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  his  attempt  to  write  a  great  poem. 
We  have,  however,  to  bring  against  it  a  few 
complaints  which  will  probably  smite  Mr. 
Longfellow's  artistical  conscience  with  a  sense 
of  their  truth ;  for  we  have  much  respect  for 
this  gentleman's  understanding,  although  we 
decidedly   dissent  from   the  public  voice. 


which  would  place  him,  we  sincerely  believe, 
against  his  own  cool  estimate  of  himself,  in 
the  rank  of  the  great  abiding  poets.  As 
"  Evangeline"  is  commonly,  perhaps  justly, 
regarded  as  being,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
notable  work  in  verse  hitherto  produced  by 
an  American,  we  shall  make  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed inquiry  into  its  merits  and  demerits. 
The  subject  is  decidedly  a  fine  one,  and  was 
probably  fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Longfellow  in 
consequence  of  the  outcry  which  had  been 
raised  by  critics  in  England  and  America  for 
a  poem  that  should  be  truly  American  in 
subject  and  scenery.  The  historical  founda- 
tions of  the  poem  are  these  facts : — In  1713, 
before  Great  Britain  had  established  her 
great  colonial  empire  in  North  America, 
Acadia,  the  province  now  called  Nova  Scotia, 
was  ceded  to  her  by  France.  The  inhabitants, 
who  seem  to  have  been  little  studied  through- 
out the  whole  transaction,  were  soon  induced 
to  swear  allegiance  to  their  new  masters,  upon 
the  sole  condition  that  they  should  be  exempt 
from  bearing  arms  against  either  the  French 
or  Indians,  in  defence  of  the  province ;  the 
former  being,  as  it  were,  their  countrymen, 
and  the  latter  connected  with  them  by  alli- 
ances and  by  the  private  bonds  of  friendship. 
The  English  Government  objected  to  this 
condition,  but  though  some  alteration  was 
intended  to  be  made,  no  new  oath  was  ad- 
ministered, and  the  old  oath,  therefore,  re- 
mained valid.  Before  the  termination  of  the 
"  war  of  succession,"  when  Acadia  was  an- 
nexed to  the  British  settlements,  and  the 
English  extended  their  possessions  in  that 
quarter  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Beau  S6jour, 
the  Acadians  were  accused  of  having  for- 
feited their  neutrality  by  supplying  intelli- 
gence, provisions,  and  quarters,  to  the  French 
and  Indians  at  Beau  S^jour.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  how  far  this  charge  was  just. 
It  was,  however,  followed  by  a  severe  chas- 
tisement upon  the  simple-minded  Acadians. 
The  punishment  was  delayed,  and  any  an- 
nouncement of  its  nature  avoided,  till  the 
harvests  were  gathered  in,  that  the  British 
army  might  seize  on  the  grain.  The  villagers 
were  then  called,  on  a  particular  day,  mto 
the  church  of  Grand  Pr^,  to  hear  the  orders 
of  their  new  governor,  the  king  of  England. 
It  was  then  announced  that  all  the  lauds, 
tenements,  herds,  grain,  and  other  effects,  ex- 
cept money  and  household  goods,  of  the 
people,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
themselves  to  be  removed  to  distant  colonies. 
This  precaution  of  distributing  the  Acadiana 
among  English  settlers  was  taken  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  joining  with  the  French 
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against  their  new  masters,  whom  they  had 
now  80  little  cause  to  love.  Ships  and  soldiers 
were  on  the  spot  to  execute  this  abominable 
decree.  The  whole  number  of  persons  col- 
lected together  at  Grand  Pr6  on  this  occasion 
was  somewhat  under  two  thousand,  and  these 
were  hurried  on  shipboard  with  the  most 
cruel  confusion,  and  disastrous  and  life-long 
separations  of  child  from  parent,  husband 
from  wife,  and  lover  from  lover.  A  disaster 
of  the  last  kind  furnishes  the  story.  Evan- 
geline is  about  to  be  married  to  Gabriel 
Lajeunesse.  In  the  hurry  of  deportation 
they  are  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
have  no  means  of  discovering  each  other's 
destination.  Gabriel  takes  to  the  wandering 
life  of  a  huntsman  in  prairie  and  mountain. 
Evangeline  lives  on,  moving,  according  to 
opportunity,  from  one  place  to  another,  in 
hope  of  finding  him.  At  one  moment  he 
passes  her  on  the  river,  but  she  is  sleeping, 
and  does  not  hear  of  his  having  done  so  till 
it  is  too  late  to  overtake  him.  She  does,  how- 
ever, follow  htm,  and  is  on  his  track  for 
months  and  years.  Finally,  she  gives  up  the 
search  in  despair ;  and  in  the  last  scene  we 
find  her  an  old  woman,  tending  the  sick  in 
an  hospital,  to  which  an  old  man,  Gabriel,  is 
brought  to  die.  They  recognize  each  other, 
and  he  expires  in  trying  to  pronounce  her 
name. 

«  Evangeline  "  is  written  in  hexameters,  or 
at  least  in  lines  that  are  intended  to  pass  for 
hexameters,  for  real  hexameters  are  next  to 
impossible  in  a  language  like  ours,  which 
owes  nearly  all  its  capacity  for  versification 
to  accent,  and  not  to  quantity ;  while,  how- 
ever, true  hexameters  are  almost  impossible 
in  English,  pseudo-hexameters,  like  those  of 
Mr.  Clough  and  Mr.  Longfellow,  are  so  easy 
that  they  entirely  miss  the  great  end  of  metre, 
namely,  that  of  imposing  a  severe  external 
law  upon  the  otherwise  rank  exuberance  of 
poetical  feeling  and  expression.  Such  hex- 
ameters are,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  the 
revival  of  the  "  measured  prose  "  which  was 
thought  so  much  of  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
mothers, and  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
recurrence,  at  intervals,  of  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  syllables,  of  the  monotonous  cadence 
that  alone  distinguishes  Mr.  Longfellow's 
verses  from  ordinary  prose. 

We  commence  our  extracts  from  "Evange- 
line "  with  the  description  of  the  heroine. 

<'Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen 

summers. 
Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on 

the  thorn  by  the  way  side ;  ^ 


Black,  yet  bow  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the 

brown  shade  of  her  tresses ! 
Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that 

feed  in  the  meadows. 
When  in  the  harvest  heat,  she  bore  to  the  reapers, 

at  noontide. 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale;  ah!  fair,  in  sooth, 

was  the  maiden. 
Fairer  was  she  on  Sunday  mom,  while  the  bell 

from  its  turret 
Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  ur,  as  the  priest 

with  his  hyssop 
Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and  scatters  blessings 

upon  them ; 
Down  the  long  street  she  passed,  with  her  chaplet 

of  beads  and  her  missal, 
Wearinff  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue, 

and  her  ear-rings, 
Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and  since, 

as  an  heir-loom, 
Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  through  long 

generations. 
But  a  celestial  brightness,  a  more  ethereal  beauty, 
Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form,  when 

after  confession, 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked,  with  God^s  bene- 
diction upon  her. 
When  she  had  past,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of 

exquisite  music." 

This  damsel  had  of  course  many  wooers, 
but 

*<  Among  all  who  came,  young  Gabriel  only  was 
welcome : 

Gabriel  Lajexmesse,  the  son  of  Basil  the  black- 
smith, 

Who  was  a  mighty  man  in  the  village,  and 
honored  of  afi  men ; 

For  since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all  ages 
and  nations, 

Has  the  craft  of  the  smith  been  held  in  repute  by 
the  people. 

Basil  was  Benedict's  friend.      Their  children, 
from  earliest  childhood. 

Grew  up  together  as  brother  and  sister;  and 
Fatner  Felician, 

Priest  and  pedagogue  both  in  the  village,  had 
taught  them  their  letters 

Out  of  me  selfsame  book,  with  the  hymns  of  the 
Church  and  the  plain  song. 

But  when  the  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  daily  les- 
son completed, 

Swiftly  they  hurried  away  to  the  forge  of  Basil 
the  blacksmith. 

There,  at  the  door,  they  stood  with  wondering 
eyes,  to  behold  him 

Take  m  his  leathern  lap  the  hoof  of  the  horse  as 
a  plaything, 

Nailing  the  shoe  in  its  place ;  while  near  him  the 
tire  of  the  cart-wheel 

Lay  like  a  fiery  snake,  curled  round  in  a  circle . 
of  cinders. 

Oft  in  Autumnal  eves,  when  without  in  the  gath- 
ering darkness. 

Bursting  with  light  seemed  the  smithy,  through 
every  cranny  and  crevice. 
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Wann  by  the  forge  within,  they  watched  the  la- 
boring bellows, 

And  as  its  panting  ceased,  and  the  sparks  expired 
in  the  ashes, 

Merrily  laughed,  and  said  they  were  nuns  going 
into  the  chapel." 

The  evening  of  the  lover's  formal  betrothal 
is  ushered  in  by  some  extremely  pleasing  de- 
scription,— 

**  Day  with  its  burden  and  heat  had  departed, 

and  twilight  descending, 
Brouffht  back  the  evening  star  to  the  sky,  and  the 

herds  to  the  homestead : 
Pawing  the  ground-  they  came,  and  resting  their 

necks  on  each  other, 
And  with  their  nostrils  distended,  inhaling  the 

freshness  of  evening. 
Foremost,  bearing  the  bell,  Evangeline's  beautifal 

heifer, 
Proud  of  her  snow-white  hide,  and  the  ribbon  that 

waved  from  her  collar. 
Quietly  paced,  and  slow,  as  if  conscious  of  human 

affection. 
Then  came  the  shepherd  back  with  his  bleating 

flocks  from  the  sea-side. 
Where  was  their  favorite  pasture.    Behind  them 

followed  the  watch-dog. 
Patient,  full  of  importance,  and  grand  in  the  pride 

of  his  instinct. 
Walking  from  side  to  side  with  a  lordly  air,  and 

superbly 
Waving  his  bushy  tail,  and  urging  forward  the 

stragglers." 

The  scenery  of  village,  forest,  and  prairie, 
are  given  with  breadth  and  distinctness 
enough  to  please,  though  with  none  of  that 
more  than  scientific  accuracy  of  observation 
and  description  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
great  poet.  The  author  is  profuse  in  illus- 
trations, which,  although  they  are  often  strik- 
ing, are  seldom  harmonious,  or  in  keeping 
with  the  feeling  of  the  passage  into  which 
they  are  introduced.  The  following  lines 
afford  one  out  of  scores  of  examples  which 
we  could  bring  forward  to  prove  the  fault  in 
question : — 

**  In  doors,  warm  by  the  wide-mouth'd  fire-place, 

idly  the  farmer 
Sat  in  his  elbow-chair,  and  watched  how  the  flame 

and  the  smoke  wreaths 
StrufiKled  together,  like  foes  in  a  burning  city. 

%hind  him. 
Nodding  and  mocking  along  the  wall,  with  ges- 
tures fantastic, 
Darted  his  own  huge  shadow,  and  vanished  away 

into  darkness. 
Faces  clumsily  carved  in  oak,  on  the  back  of  his 

arm-chair. 
Laughed  in  the  flickering  light;  and  the  pewter 

plates  on  the  dresser 
Caught  and  reflected  the  flame,  as  shields  of  armies 

the  sunshine  /" 


Here  is  a  piece  of  singularly  good  description 
quite  ruined,  as  far  as  regards  unity  of  feeling, 
by  the  last  half-line.  What  in  the  world 
have  "  shields  of  armies"  to  do  with  a  farmer's 
cosy  kitchen  in  Acadia  ?  a  place  which  prob- 
ably never  saw  a  soldier  till  the  day  upon 
which  a  small  detachment  arrived  to  put  an 
end  to  the  quiet  little  commonwealth  which 
had  established  itself  there.  Mr.  Longfellow 
seems  to  think  that  an  illustration  from  the 
Bible  will  make  up  in  sacredness  for  any  de- 
gree of  inaptitude.  The  following  are  a  few 
mstances  of  this  mistake.  Evangeline  was 
lookhdg  at  the  evening  sky, — 

**  And  as  she  gazed  from  the  window,  she  saw 
serenely  the  moon  pass 

Forth  from  the  folds  of  a  cloud,  and  one  star  fol* 
lowed  her  footsteps. 

As  out  of  Abraham's  tent  young  Ishmael  wan- 
dered with  Uagar !" 

Again,  when  Evangeline,  on  learning  that  her 
lover  passed  her  on  the  river  while  she  was 
sleeping,  sets  out  with  the  blacksmith  in  pur- 
suit of  him ;  the  "  priest,"  by  way,  we  sup- 
pose, of  keeping  up  his  sacerdotal  character, 
bids  Basil  farewell,  exclaiming, — 

"  See  that  you  bring  back  the  prodigal  son  from 

his  fasting  and  famine. 
And,  too,  the  foolish  virgin,  who  slept  when  the 

bridegroom  was  coming." 

Now  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  Gabriel's 
behavior  or  position  to  assimilate  him  to  "the 
prodigal  son ;"  and  the  inaptness  of  the  al- 
lusion in  the  second  line  is  only  surpassed  by 
its  irreverence.  At  another  time  the  villagers 
were  assembled  on  the  beach,  waiting  for  the 
embarkation  of  themselves  and  their  goods ; 
and  among  them  wandered  the  faithful  priest, 
consoling,  and  blessing,  aud  cheering, 

"  Like  unto  shipwrecked  Paul  on  Melita's  desolate 
sea-strand." 

But  not  more  like  unto  Paul  on  that  occasion 
than  any  other  religious  person,  walking  on 
any  other  sea-coast,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  would  have  been.  In 
another  place, 

*'  with  the  winds  of  September 
Wrestled  the  trees  of  the  forest,  as  Jacob  of  old 
with  the  angel." 

Our  last  example  of  this  piunfully  mistaken 
kind  of  illustration  is  from  the  death-bed  of 
Gabriel, — 
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*<  Hot  and  red  on  his  lips  still  bnrned  the  flash 
of  the  fever, 

As  if  life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  be- 
sprinkled the  portals. 

That  the  angel  of  death  might  see  the  sign,  and 
pass  over." 

This,  if  it  can  be  called  an  illastration  at  all, 
is  an  illustration  "  by  contraries,"  seeing  that, 
in  this  instance,  the  angel  of  death  did  not 
pass  over,  and  that  the  flushed  lips  were  a 
sign  rather  of  Gabriel's  being  a  fit  victim  for 
the  destroyer,  than  one  who  was  free  from 
his  power.  Another  effect  of  Mr.  Longfel- 
low's want  of  true  poetical  sincerity  is  seen 
in  a  class  of  similes  which,  by  the  conspicu- 
ous position  given  to  them,  are  evidently 
favorites  with  him»  but  which  seem  to  us  to 
be  conceits  often  of  scarcely  a  first-rate  album 
rank.  The  stars,  for  example,  are  called  "  the 
forget-me-nots  of  the  angels." 

Mr.  Longfellow,  we  believe,  makes  no  se- 
cret of  his  being  a  Socinian ;  but  we  should 
have  guessed  him  to  be  such  from  the  air  of 
unreality  about  all  the  portions  of  "Evange- 
line" in  which  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity are  brought  in  for  artistical  effect.  The 
inhabitants  of  Grand  Pr^  are  a  great  deal  too 
good.  They  "lack  gall  to  make  oppression 
bitter,"  and  are  robbed  of  their  most  sacred 
rights,  for  which  they  were  bound,  as  good 
Christians,  to  fight  to  the  death,  as  easily  as 
a  flock  of  sheep  are  brought  to  the  slaughter. 
There  are  occasions  when  Christians,  a«  mim- 
hers  of  a  community,  are  bound  to  do  the  very 
best  towards  confounding  and  slaying  their 
fellow-creatures  by  whom  they  are  attacked. 
Such  an  occasion  was  that  which  is  represent- 
ed by  Mr.  Longfellow  as  having  happened  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Acadia.  Let  any  Christian, 
English,  Scottish,  or  Irish,  fancy  that  the  news 
had  reached  him  one  fine  morning,  that  a 
French  army  had  taken  steps  towards  "de- 
porting" him  and  his  from  their  rightful  soil, 
and  assuming  possession  of  his  property — 
wife  and  daughters  perhaps  included :  would 
his  wrath  be  calmed,  and  his  resistance  stop- 
ped by  such  words  as  Father  Felician's  ad- 
dress to  the  simple  Acadians  ? 

^  In  the  midst  of  the  tnmult  and  strife  of  angry 

contention, 
Lo !  the  door  of  the  chancel  opened,  and  Father 

Felician  . 
Entered  with  serious  mien,  and  ascended  the  steps 

of  the  altar. 
Raising  his  reverend  hand,  witb  a  gesture,  he 

awed  into  silence 
All  that  clamoroas  throng ;  and  thus  he  spake  to 

his  people ; 


Deep  were  his  tones,  and  solemn ;  in  accents 

measured  and  mournful 
Spake  he,  as  after  the  tocsin's  alarum,  distinctly 

the  clock  strikes. 
*What  is  this  that  ye  do,  my  children?  what 

madness  has  seized  you  7 
Forty  years  of  my  life  have  I  lived  among  you  and 

taught  yon, 
Not  in  the  word  alone,  but  in  deed,  to  love  one 

another ! 
Is  this  the  frnit  of  my  toils,  of  my  vigils,  and  pray- 
ers, and  privations  7 
Have  yon  so  soon  forgotten  all  lessons  of  love  and 

forgiveness ! 
This  is  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 

would  you  profane  it 
Thus  with  violent  deeds,  and  words  overflowing 

with  hatred  7 
Lo !  where  the  crucified  Saviour,  from  his  cross,  is 

gazing  upon  you ! 
See !  in  those  sorrowful  eyes,  what  meekness  and 

holy  compassion ! 
Hark,  how  those  lips  still  repeat  the  prayer,  '^0 

Father,  forgive  them !" 
Let  us  repeat  that  prayer,  in  the  hour  when  the 

wicked  assail  us; 
Let  us  repeat  it  now,  and  say,  "O  Father,  forgive 

them!"' 
Few  were  his  words  of  rebuke ;  but  deep  in  the 

hearts  of  the  people 
Sank  they,  and  sobs  of  contrition  succeeded  that 

passionate  outbreak ; 
And  they  repeated  his  prayer,  and  said,  *•  0  Father, 

forgive  them !' " 

If  any  preacher  were  foolish  enough  thus  to 
address  good  Christians  so  situated,  we  trust 
that  he  would  get  well  laughed  at  for  his  pains, 
and  duly  censured  by  his  authorities,  for  his 
gross  misinterpretation  and  misapplication  of 
Scriptural  precepts :  but  the  foolish  Acadians 
repented  them  forthwith  of  their  righteous 
wrath  and  impulse  to  resistance,  and 

"Responded 
Not  with  their  lips  alone,  but  their  hearts;  and 

the  Ave  Maria 
Sang  they,  and  fell  on  their  knees ;  and  their  souls 

with  devotion  transported 
Rose,  on  the  ardor  of  prayer,  like  Elijah  ascending 

to  heaven." 

Our  pity  for  Gabriel,  the  betrothed  of  the  fair 
maiden,  Evangeline,  is  certainly  much  dimin- 
ished by  knowing  that  he  is  one  of  this  congre- 
gation of  spoonies. 

From  the  extracts  we  have  given,  our  read- 
ers will  see  that  the  language  of  "  Evangeline  " 
is  very  far  from  answering,  to  Coleridge's 
standard  poetical  phraseology — "  the  best  of 
words  in  the  best  places."  Mr.  Longfellow's 
words  are  commonly  about  as  well  cnoaen  as 
those  of  a  first-rate  novel  writer.  The  true 
poet's  invincible  determination  to  hunt  up 
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from  the  recesses  of  his  memory,  the  word  or 
words  which  absolutely  express  his  thought 
or  feeling,  is  nowhere  visible.  He  would,  no 
doubt,  think  it  great  fastidiousness  and  loss  of 
time,  to  spend  half  a  day  in  getting  a  stanza 
quite  right,  which  he  has  worked  up  to  a 
*'  passable  "  point  in  half  an  hour.  He  has 
no  sufficient  feeling  of  the  fact,  that  a  poem 
is  like  the  mirror  of  a  telescope  in  thb — that 
it  is  the  last  rub  which  polishes  it,  and  makes 
it  capable  of  reflecting  the  heavens.  Many 
are  the  poets  who  have  nearly  scaled  Parnas- 
sus, and  who  might  have  won  to  themselves 
enduring  names,  but  that,  discouraged  by 
finding  the  mountain-side  barren  of  laurels, 
they  have  refused  the  labor  of  the  few  addi- 
tional steps  which  would  have  brought  them 
to  its  verdant  top. 

But  Mr.  Longfellow's  words  are  not  only  not 
the  best  words,  they  are  not  even  in  the  best 
places.  This  is  an  inexcusable  fault  in  a  me- 
tre so  extremely  easy  as  that  of  ''Evange- 
line." Inversions  merely  for  the  sake  of  get- 
long  and  short  syllables  into  due  order,  are 
never  allowable,  except  in  highly  polished 
verse,  where  this,  and  other  apparent  care- 
lessnesses, may  be  introduced  with  good  effect 
to  take  off  the  appearance  of  laborious  finish. 
Inversions  are  always  allowable  for  rhythmical 
effect,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
mere  metrical  regularity.  No  one  can  wish 
that  Cleopatra,  in  her  wilful  passion,  should 
have  exclaimed, 

•*  Give  me  Mandragora  to  drink  !" 
instead  of 

"Give  me  to  drink  Mandragora  !*' 
Or  that  the  waves  and  winds  that  did  omit 

"  Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desdemona," 

should  have  flowed,  in  Shakspeare's  verse, 
with  more  regularity  ;  but  Mr.  Longfellow's 
inversions  are  seldom  if  ever  of  this  character ; 
he  rarely  becomes  sufficiently  rhythmical,  and 
never  sufficiently  polished,  in  his  writings, 
to  justify  inversions  upon  either  of  the  fore- 
going pleas. 

Notwithstanding  all  these,  and  other  com- 
plunts  which  we  might  justly  make  against 
this  poem,  we  gladly  allow  that  it  possesses 
very  considerable  merit  as  a  versified  romance. 
The  numerous  descriptions  combine  breadth 
with  minuteness  of  detail  very  happily,  and 
the  story,  which  is  decidedly  a  fine  one,  is 


told  so  as  to  work  upon  the  feelings,  and  to 
elevate  them.  We  say  again  that,  in  these 
remarks,  we  have  laid  disproportionate  em- 
phasis upon  the  blame  deserved  by  the  poem, 
because  we  consider  that  the  praise  which  it 
has  obtained  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  deserts. 

Mr.  Longfellow  has  written  a  very  poor 
drama,  called  *'  The  Spanish  Student."  We 
cannot  find  in  it  any  passages  worth  placing 
before  our  readers :  but  there  is  one  stage- 
direction  which  gives  so  amusing  an  ex- 
ample of  American  "  notions"  of  European 
manners,  that  we  must  quote  it.  The  heroine, 
Preciosa,  is  a  Spanish  gipsy-girl,  a  famous 
danseuse;  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  has 
teken  it  into  his  head  to  put  down  the  bal- 
let in  his  diocese,  and  bv  way  of  ascertaining 
the  full  odiousness  of  the  abuse  to  be  extir- 
pated, the  Archbishop  summons  Preciosa  to 
dance  before  him  at  his  palace : 

"She  lays  aside  her  mantilla.  The  music  of 
the  Cachucha  is  played,  and  the  dance  begins. 
The  Archbishop  and  the  Cardinal  look  on  with 
gravitv  and  an  occasional  frown  ;  then  make  signs 
to  each  other ;  and,  as  the  dance  continues,  be- 
come more  and  more  pleased  and  excited,  and 
at  length  rise  from  their  seats,  throw  their  caps 
in  the  air,  and  applaud  vehemently  as  the  scene 
closes." 

"  The  Golden  Legend"  is  a  long  poem  of 
the  worn-out  Faust  type,  in  which  the  devil 
is  laid  under  contribution  for  a  certain  amount 
of  theatrical  effect,  worldly  wisdom,  and 
would-be  bitter  sarcasm.  There  are,  however, 
in  this  poem,  two  or  three  very  beautiful 
passages,  which  we  would  willingly  quote 
had  we  space;  but  we  must  hasten  to  close 
this  notice  of  Mr.  Longfellow  with  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  and  comments  upon  his  minor 
poems.  These  pieces,  upon  the  whole,  do 
not  deserve  anything  like  the  degree  of  pop- 
ularity which  they  have  obtained;  indeed, 
the  great  reputation  which'  two  or  three  of 
these  poems  enjoy,  is  a  most  melancholy 
sign  of  the  poverty  of  the  intellectual,  and 
still  more  of  the  spiritual  culture,  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  "  reading  public."  The 
following  verses  entitled  "  A  Psalm  of  Life : 
what  the  heart  of  the  young  man  said  to  the 
Psalmist,"  have  come  to  be  quoted  in  our 
English  House  of  Commons — a  place  not  yet 
penetrated,  if  we  remember  righ  tly ,  by  Tenny- 
son, or  even,  except  for  ridicule,  by  Words- 
worth. 

"  Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers, 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dzeam ! 
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For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slmnbers, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

**  Life  is  real !  Life  i?  earnest ! 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ! 
Dust  thon  art,  to  dust  returnest, 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

"  Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 

But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  further  than  to-day. 

"  Art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

»*  In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  life. 
Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle ; 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

"  Trust  no  future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 
Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  ! 
Act — act  in  the  living  present, 
Heart  within,  and  God  overhead ! 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time. — 

'*  Footprints  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o'erhfe*8  troubled  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

<*  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing, 
'         With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

A  certain  Frehchman,  not  being  quite 
master  of  our  language,  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed,  in  a  rapture  of  admiration  at 
something  or  other,  "  supeibe  1  magnifique  ! 
in  short,  pretty  well!'*  This  exclamation 
expresses  the  sort  of  feeling  one  has  upon 
reading  verses  like  the  above  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  flattering  to  find  that  one's  most  common- 
place opinions  are  thought  worthy  of  being 
expressed  with  such  astounding  emphasis ; 
and  we  experience,  upon  reading  them, 
much  the  same  sort  of  self-complacency  as 
was  felt  by  the  bourgeois- gentilhomme  upon 
discovering,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  had 
been  talking  prose  all  his  life.  But  when 
the  first  glow  of  selMove  has  subsided,  we 
begin  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves,  for  having 
been  duped  by  such  a  bundle  of  loud-tongued 
and  "  unimproved"  commonplaces ;  and  if  we 
are  very  good-humored  and  not  very  critical, 
we  shall  hush  up  the  business  with  an  *'  in 


short,  pretty  well."  But  we — the  intelligent 
critics  of  the  North  British  Review — cannot 
reconcile  our  consciences  to  any  such  amiable 
concealment  of  the  real  truth,  which,  in  re- 
gard to  the  above  verses,  and  many  others 
like  them  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  volume,  is 
simply  this,  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
pretentious,  unprofitable,  anti- Christian  trash. 
What  an  unconscionable  puppy  the  "  young 
man"  must  have  been — in  the  moment  at 
least  when  his  "  heart"  set  up  this  "  Psalm" 
in  opposition  to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist ! 
How  the  "man  after  God's  own  heart"  would 
have  quailed  beneath  this  "  sprightly  Juve- 
nal's"  reproof !  How  much  wholesome  doc- 
trine he  lost  by  living  so  many  centuries  be- 
fore this  magnificent  discovery  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's, that — 

"  Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 
And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal." 

We  could  be  very  funny  at  Mr,  Longfel- 
low's expense,  had  we  space  to  enter  into  a 
philosophical  analysis  of  this  "Psalm  of 
Life ;"  but  we  have  to  quote  another  famoufl 
effusion  called 

**  ExCEIfilOR. 

<*  The  shades  of  niffht  were  falling  fast. 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passM 
A  youth  who  bare,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  this  strange  device — 
Excelsior  ! 

"  His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  faulchion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
Excelsior ! 

"  In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone. 
And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 
Excelsior ! 

"  *  Try  not  the  pass,'  the  old  man  said ; 
Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide, 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied. 
Excelsior  \ 

"  '  O,  stay,'  the  maiden  said,  *  and  rest 

Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast !' 

A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye, 

But  still  he  answer'd  with  a  sigh. 

Excelsior ! 

"  <  Beware  the  pine  tree's  withered  branch. 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  !' 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good  night. 
A  voice  replied  from  up  the  height, 
iSxcelsior ! 
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**  At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pions  monks  of  St.  Bernard 
Utter'd  the  oft^repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior ! 

'*  A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half  bbried  in  the  snow  was  found ; 
Still  grasping  in  his  hands  of  ice 
That  oanner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior ! 

"  There,  in  the  twilight,  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless  but  beautiful  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell  like  a  falling  star, 
Excelsior !" 

From  the  prevailing  tone  of  Mr.  Longfel- 
low's works,  we  are  justified  in  assuming, 
that  tbe  example  of  the  young  man  whose 
progress  is  dehneated  in  these  spirited  verses, 
is  intended  for  our  guidance,  or  rather  for 
our  reverent  admiration,  and  not  for  our 
warning.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  we 
believe  the  intended  moral  to  be  a  false  one. 
Give  tbe  story  its  true  moral, — tbe  madness 
of  any  ambition  which  is  found  to  be  incom- 
patible with  homely  joys,  female  love,  and 
unpretentious  Christian  religion — and  we 
have  an  undeniably  meritorious  little  poem, 
notwithstanding  the  evident  "  greenness"  of 
the  youth's  enthusiasm,  and  his  ''  clarion 
voice,"  and  "  bright  blue  eye,"  which  do  not 
add  to  his  manliness. 

Bryant  is  the  Rogers  of  America.  Proba- 
bly his  poem  called  "  Thanatopsis "  is  the 
most  finished  piece  of  verse  which  has  pro- 
ceeded from  the  American  press.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  regarded  by  the  Americans 
themselves  as  their  most  classical  produc- 
tion ;  and,  as  such,  it  has  a  right  to  a  place 
in  this  notice  : — 

Thanatopsm. 

"  To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 

Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 

A  various  language ;  for  his  gaver  hours 

She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 

And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 

Tnto  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 

And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 

Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.    When  thoughts 

Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 

Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 

Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud  and  pall, 

And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 

Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart ; 

Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 

To  nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 

Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  deoth  of  air — 

Comes  a  still  voice.    Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 


The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 

In  all  his  course  ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 

Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean  shall  exi^t 

Thy  image.    Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall 

claim 
Thy  growth  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 
And  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  bein^,  shall  thou  go 
To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements, 
To  be  a 'brother  to  the  insensible  rock. 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould ; 
Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone— nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  worid— with  kings, 
The  powerful  of  the  earth— the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  peers  of  acres  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.    The  hillp, 
Rock-ribb'd,  and  ancient  as  the  sun— the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between 
The  venerable  woods— rivers  that  move 
In  majesty  ;  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and  pour'd  round 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste,—      [all 
Are  but  the  solemn  declarations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.    Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce. 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregan,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings ;  yet  the  dead  are  there, 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  vears  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone. 
So  shalt  thou  rest ;  and  what  if  thou  withdniw 
Unheeded  by  the  living— and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.    The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  e.mployments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men — 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  mairon  and  maid. 
And  the  sweet  l»ibe,  and  the  sray-headed  man — 
Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 
By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 
So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamoer  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  sooth- 
B^  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave      [ed 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.^ 

In  this,  Mr.  Bryant  has  only  just  missed 
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writing  a  fine  poem  ;  yet,  alas !  **  a  miss  is  as 
good  as  a  mile."  It  is  not  a  fine  poem  ;  for 
a  fine  poem  ought  to  contain  something  un- 
precedented, in  music  or  in  meaning,  and 
**  Thanatopsis  "  contains  nothing  new  at  all. 
It  has  beautiful  movements  of  verse,  as,  for 
example, — 

"  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  allbeholdinirsun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  coarse." 

It  has  admirable  touches  of  imaginative  de- 
scription, as  that  of, — 

'^  the  continuous  woods, 
Where  rolls  the  Oregan,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  daahings.*' 

Yet  somewhere  or  other,  in  Wordsworth,  or 
Shakspeare,  or  Young,  or  some  one  else,  we 
have  met  with  the  same  movements  of  verse, 
and  nearly  the  same  descriptive  touches. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  granted  tjiat  such 
a  poem  as  the  above  is  incomparably  prefer- 
able to  many  which  have  obtained  a  name 
for  origiaahty,  but  which,  in  truth,  are  mere- 
ly insane  endeavors  after  originality.  "  Ori- 
ginality," says  Mr.  Ruskin,  *'  is  never  to  be 
sought  for  its  own  sake,  otherwise  it  will  be 
mere  aberration;  it  should  arise  naturally 
out  of  hard,  independent  study  of  nature." 
Mr.  Bryant's  study  of  nature  may  have  been 
hard,  but  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  inde- 
pendent. He  has  paced  through  field,  forest, 
and  city,  observing  many  things  ;  but  it  has 
always  been  with  a  volume  of  the  English 
poets  in  his  hand.  He  has,  however,  the 
nigh  negative  merit  of  not  pretending  to  a 
greater  degree  of  independence  than  he  has 
a  just  claim  to.  He  is  manly,  accomplished, 
sensitive  in  heart,  eye,  and  ear ;  but  he  is  not, 
and  does  not  pretend  to  be,  "  original." 

Mr.  Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  as  we  learn 
from  the  publisher's  preface  to  his  volume, 
which  is  published  in  England,  is  "  one 
among  the  youngest  of  America's  poets." 
This  being  the  case,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  our  opinion  that  he  is  the  most  prom- 
ising of  the  Uving  transatlantic  poets.  We 
know  of  no  other  American,  with  the  doubt- 
ful exception  of  Edgar  Poe,  having  so  much 
real  feeling  as  is  shown  in  some  of  Mr.  Read's 
verses.  His  feeling  is  not  very  profound  or 
masculine,  but  it  is  real ;  and  it  presents  a 
refreshing  contrast  with  the  cold  and  clever 
manufactures,  which  most  of  his  cotempora- 
ries  would  impose  upon  us  as  expressions  of 
feeling.  Bloomfield  s  description  of  a  storm, 
beginning — 


^  A  chilling  blast  succeeds :  the  nearest  cload 
Sprinkles  the  bubbling  pool,"  &c., 

is  not  more  hearty  and  homely  than  Mr. 
Read's  "  Summer  Shower." 

"  Before  the  stout  harvesters  falleth  the  grain, 
As  when  the  strong  storm-wind  is  reaping  the 

plain, 
And  loiters  the  boy  in  the  briery  lane ; 
But  yonder  aslant  comes  the  silvery  rain. 
Like  a  long  line  of  spears  brightly  burnished  and 
tali. 

"  Adown  the  white  highway,  like  cavalry  fleet. 
It  dashes  the  duot  with  its  numberless  feet. 
Like  a  murmurless  school,  in  their  leafy  retreat. 
The  wild  birds  sit  listening,  the  drops  round 
them  beat ; 
And  the  boy  crouches  close  to  the  blackberry  wall. 

"  The  swallows  alone  take  the  storm  on  their 
wing, 
And,  taunting  the  tree-sheltered  laborers,  sing. 
Like  pebbles,  the  rain  breaks  the  face  of  the 

spring, 
While  a  bubble  darts  up  from  each  widening 
ring; 
And  the  boy,  in  dismay,  hears  the  loud  shower  fall. 

**  But  soon  are  the  harvesters  tossing  the  sheaves ; 
The  robin  darts  out  from  his  bower  of  leaves ; 
The  wren  peereth  forth  from  its  moss-covered 

eaves ; 
And  the  rain-spattered  urchin  now  gladly  per- 
ceives 
That  the  beautiful  bow  bendeth  over  them  all." 

Mr.  Read  has  a  very  high  sense  of  natural 
beauty ;  this  kind  of  description  is  his  forte  ; 
although  he  does  not  seem  to  know  it,  for 
the  most  elaborate  pieces  in  his  volume  are 
somewhat  ineffective  attempts  at  the  de- 
lineation of  human  passion — for  which  be 
has  scarcely  sufficient  depth  and  strength. 
As,  notwithstanding  its  unusual  merit,  Mr. 
Read's  volume  is  not  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  majority  of  our  readers,  we 
offer  no  apology  for  quoting  the  following 
exquisite  poem,  called  the  "  Closing  Scene, 
at  length : — 

^  Within  the  sober  realm  of  leafless  trees 
The  russet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air ; 
Like  some  tanned  reaper  in  his  hour  of  ease, 
*  When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 

"  The  gray  bams,  looking  from  their  hazy  hills 
O'er  the  dim  waters,  widening  in  the  vales, 
Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  mills, 
On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flails. 

"  All  sights  were  mellowed,  and  all  sounds  sub- 
dued, 
The  hills  seemed  farther,  and  the  streams 
sang  low ; 
As  in  a  dream,  the  distant  woodman  hewed 
His  winter  log  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 
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*•  The  embattled  forests,  erewbile,  armed  in  ^old, 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  nuo, 
Now  stood,  lilie  some  sad  beaten  host  of  old 
Withdrawn  afar  in  Time's  remotest  blue. 

**0o  slumberous  wings  the  vulture  tried  his 
flight ; 
The  dove  scarce  heard  his  sighing  mate's 
complaint ; 
And  like  a  star,  slow  drowning  in  the  light, 
The  village  church  vane  seemed  to  palo  and 
faint. 

"  The  sentinel  cock  upon  the  hillside  crew — 
Crew  thrice,  and  all  was  stiller  than  before- 
Silent  till  some  replying  warder  blew 
His  alien  born,  and  &en  was  heard  no  more. 

"  Where,  erst,  the  jay  within  the  elm's  tall  crest 
Made  garrulous  trouble  round  her  unfledged 
young; 
And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  nest, 
By  every  light  wind  like  a  censer  swung  ; 

**  Where  sang  the  noisy  masons  of  the  eaves, 
The  busy  swallows  circling  ever  near, 
Foreboding,  as  the  rustic  mind  believes, 
An  early  harvest  and  a  plenteous  year : — 

"Where  every  bird  which  charmed  the  vernal 
feast, 
Shook  the  sweet  slumber  from  its  wings  at 
morn, 
To  warn  the  reapers  of  the  rosy  east ; — 
All  now  was  songless,  empty,  and  forlorn. 

^*  Alone,  from  out  the  stubble,  piped  the  quail, 
And  croaked  the  crow,  through  all  the  dreamy 
gloom ; 
Alone  the  pheasant,  drumming  in  the  vale, 
Made  echo  to  the  distant  cottage  loom. 

''  There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the  bowers ; 
The  spiders  wove  their  thin  shrouds  night  by 
night; 
The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers. 
Sailed  slowly  by — passed  noiseless  out  of 
sight. 

^  Amid  all  this — in  this  most  cheerless  air. 

And  where  the  woodbine  shed  upon  the  porch 
Its  crimson  leaves,  as  if  the  year  stood  there. 
Firing  the  floor  with  his  inverted  torch ; 

**  Amid  all  this,  the  centre  of  the  scene, 

The  white  haired  matron,  with  monotonous 
tread, 
Plied  the  swift  wheelj  and  with  her  joyless 
mien, 
Sat  like  a  Fate,  and  watched  the  flying  thread. 

**  She  had  known  sorrow.    He  had  walked  with 
her, 
Oft  supped,  and  broke  with  her  the  ashen 
crust ; 
And,  in  the  dead  leaves,  still  she  heard  the  stir 

Of  his  black  mantle  trailing  in  the  dust. 
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••  While  yet  her  cheek  was  bright  with  summer 
bloom, 
Her  country  summoned,  and  she  gave  her  all. 
And  twice,  war  bowed  to  her  his  sable  plume — 
Re-gave  the  swords,  to  rust  upon  the  wall. 

"Re-gave  t)ie  swords — but  not  the  hand  that 
drew. 
And  struck  for  liberty  the  dying  blow ; 
Nor  him,  who  to  his  sire  and  country  true. 
Fell  'mid  the  ranks  of  the  invading  foe. 

**  Long,  but  not  loud,  the  droning  wheel  went  on, 
Like  the  low  murmurs  of  a  nive  at  noon ; 
Long,  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  gone. 
Breathed  through  her  lips,  a  sad  and  trema- 
lous  tune. 

"  At  last  the  thread  was  snapped— her  head  was 
bowed^ 
Life  dropped  the  distaflT  through  his  hands 
serene ; 
And  loving  neighbors  smoothed  her  careful 
shroud, 
While  Death  and  Winter  closed  the  Autumn 
scene." 

This  is  unquestionably  the  best  American 
poem  we  have  met  with ;  indeed  it  is,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  only  American 
poem  we  have  read,  or  could  have  read,  over 
and  over  again.  It  is  an  addition  to  the  per- 
manent stock  of  poetry  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  is  worth  a  whole  album  of  "  Ex- 
celsiors,'' "  Psalms  of  Life,''  and  other  such 
drum-and-truropet  moralities  which  are  so 
abundantly  supplied  to  an  applauding  public 
on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
There  are  faults  in  this  little  poem  which 
greatly  diminish  its  value  as  compared  with 
what  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  might  have 
been,  under  the  diligent  and  discerning  polish 
of  Mr.  Read. 

"  The  embattled  forests  erewhile  armed  in  gold. 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue," — 

are  a  sad  interruption  to  the  tone  of  peaceful 
melancholy  which  is  otherwise  admirably  sus- 
tained throughout  the  poem ;  and  the  image 
is,  moreover,  in  itself,  good  for  little  or  noth- 
ing. The  Ave  concluding  stanzas  are  not 
nearly  up  to  the  mark  of  the  preceding  por- 
tion of  the  piece,  which,  as  far  as  regards 
general  construction  and  form,  is  almost 
spoilt  by  them.  But  the  first  thirteen  stan- 
zas, taken  by  themselves,  constitute  a  truly 
inspired  little  poem.  Tennyson  himself,  the 
great  modem  master  of  that  kind  of  descrip- 
tion which  employs  the  objects  of  outward 
nature  as  a  language  for  human  feeling,  has 
scarcely  surpassed,  in  its  way,  this  passage, 
which,  in  our  opinion,  merits  the  fame  thiat 
11 
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Gray's  celebrated  "Elegy"  has  obtained, 
without  deserving  it  nearly  so  well.  The 
feeling  of  the  three  opening  stanzas — the 
only  unexceptionable  passage  of  more  than 
two  or  three  lines  in  Gray's  poem — is  here 
sustained  to  a  far  greater  length,  and  with 
mnch  simpler  language  and  imagery.  Mr. 
Read's  volume  affords  other  equally  remark- 
able instances  of  perception  and  polish  ;  but 
in  no  other  instance  does  he  seem  to  us  to 
have  arrived  at  such  depth  of  poetical  feel- 
ing. We  would  willingly  quote  the  whole  of 
"Love's  Gallery,"  but  for  want  of  space 
must  confine  ourselves  to  two  of  its  beauti- 
fully finished  portraits. 

Beetha. 
**  Mild  Bertha's  was  a  home  withdrawn 
Beyond  the  city's  din ; 
Tall  Lombard  trees  hemmed  all  the  lawn, 
All  up  the  long  straight  walks  a  dawn 
Of  blossoms  shone  within. 

**  Alonsr  the  pebble  paths  the  maid 

Walked  with'  the  early  hours, 

With  careful  hands  the  vines  arrayed, 

And  plucked  the  small  intruding  blade 

From  formal  plots  of  flowers. 

**  A  stataecl  Dian  to  the  air 

Bequeathed  its  mellow  light; 
She  called  the  flying  figure  fair. 
The  forward  eyes  and  backward  hair, 
And  praised  the  marble's  white. 

**  Her  pulses  coursed  their  quiet  ways 
From  heart  to  head  controlled ; 
She  read  and  praised,  in  studied  phrase, 
The  bards  whom  it  were  sin  to  praise 
In  measured  words  and  cold. 

"  I  love  the  broad,  bright  world  of  snow, 
And  every  strange  device 
Which  makes  the  wcknIs  a  frozen  show. 
The  rivers  hard  and  still ;  but,  oh, 
Ne'er  loved  a  heart  of  ice." 

AURELIA. 

"  Where  flamed  a  field  of  flowers,  and  where 
Sang  noisv  birds  and  brooks, 
Anrelia  to  the  frolic  air 
Shook  down  her  wanton  waves  of  hair 
With  laughter-loving  looks. 

"  Her  large  and  lustrous  eyes  of  blue. 
Dashed  with  the  dew  of  mirth, 

Bequeathed  to  all  their  brilliant  hue ; 

She  saw  no  shades,  nor  even  knew 
She  walked  the  heavy  earth. 

**  Her  ringing  laughter  woke  the  dells 
When  fell  the  autumn  blight : 
She  sang  through  all  the  rainy  spells, — 
For  her  the  snow  was  full  of  bells, 
Of  music  and  delight. 


*'  She  swept  on  her  bewildering  way. 
By  every  pleasure  kissed — 
Makinff  a  mirth  of  night  and  day, 
A  brook  all  sparkle  and  all  spray, 
Dancing  itself  to  mist. 

**  I  love  all  bright  and  happy  things, 
And  joys  which  are  not  brief; 
All  sights  and  sounds  whence  pleasure 

springs; 
But  weary  of  the  harp  whose  strings 
Are  never  tuned  to  grief." 

We  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  add, 
that  in  Mr.  B.ead's  volume,  as  in  the  volumes 
of  nearly  all  young  poets  who  have  ever 
wriUen,  there  Is  much  that  the  world  will 
willingly  let  die. 

Edgar  Poe  is  more  generally  known  among 
us  for  his  prose  tales  than  for  his  poetry,  of 
which  he  has  written  very  little.  He  has 
produced  one  poem  which  will  be  remem- 
bered and  read  when  nine-tenths  of  the  pop- 
ular poets  of  the  day  shall  be  forgotten. 

Our  readers  will  thank  us  for  adorning  our 
pages  with  this  piece,  which  is  called  "  The 
Raven,"  in  its  integrity. 

"  Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered, 
weak  and  weary, 

Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  for- 
gotten lore — 

While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there 
came  a  tapping. 

As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my 
chamber  door — 

*  'Tis  some  visitor,'  I  muttered, '  tapping  at  my 
chamber  door — 

Only  this,  and  nothing  more.' 

^  Ah,  distinctly  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  bleak 
December, 

And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its 
ghost  upon  the  floor. 

Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow ;  vainly  had  I 
sought  to  borrow 

From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow — sorrow  for 
the  lost  Lenore — 

For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  an- 
gels call  Lenore — 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

'*  And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each 

purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me — filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors 

never  felt  before ; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I 

stood  repeating, 
'  'Tis  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my 

chamber  door. 
Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my 

chamber  door. 

That  it  is,  and  nothing  more.' 

"Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger;  hesitating 
then  no  longer, 
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*Sir/  said  I/or  Madam,  truly  yoar  forgiveness 

I  implore ; 
Bat  the  fact  is,  I  was  napping ;  and  so  gently 

you  came  rapping, 
And  BO  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my 

chamber  door, 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  yon,' — here  I 

opened  wide  the  door, 

Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 

"  Deep  into  that  darkness  peering  long  I  stood 
there,  wondering,  fearing. 

Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever 
dared  to  dream  before ; 

But  the  silence  was  nnbroken,  and  the  stillness 
gave  no  token. 

And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whis- 
pered word  *  Lenore !' 

This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back 
the  word  *  Lenore !' 

Merely  this,  and  nothing  more. 

**Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul 
within  me  burning. 

Soon  again  I  heard  a  tapping,  something  louder 
tlmn  before : 

*  Surely,'  said  I, '  surely  that  is  something  at  my 
window  lattice ; 

Let  me  see  then  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mys- 
tery explore — 

Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment,  and  this  mys- 
tery explore;— 

'Tis  the  wind,  and  nothing  more.' 

"  Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when  with  many 

a  flirt  and  flutter. 
In  there  stepped  a  stately  Raven  of  the  saintly 

days  of  yore : 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he ;  not  a  minute 

stopped  or  staved  he; 
But  with  mien  of  Lord  or  Lady,  perched  above 

ray  chamber  door — 
Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas,  jnst  above  my 

chamber  door — 

Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

^  Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy 
into  smiling. 

By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  counte- 
nance it  wore, 

'  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,' 
I  said. '  art  sure  no  craven. 

Ghastly,  grim,  and  ancient  Raven,  wandering 
from  the  nightly  shore, 

Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is,  on  the  night's 
Plutonian  shore?' 

Quoth  the  Raven, '  Nevermore.' 

*•  Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear 
discourse  so  plainly, 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning,  little  rele- 
vancy bore ; 

For  we  cannot  help  agreeing,  that  no  living 
human  being 

Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above 
his  chamber  door — 

Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his 
chamber  door— 

With  such  a  name  as  *  Nevermore.' 


"  Bat  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely,  on  that  placid 

bust  spake  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul,  in  that  one  word, 

he  did  outpour. 
Nothing  further  then  he  uttered ;  not  a  feather 

then  he  fluttered ; 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  *  other 

friends  have  flown  before ; 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes 

have  flown  before ;' 

Then  the  bird  said,  *  Nevermore.' 

*'  Startled  by  the  silence  broken  by  reply  so  aptly 
spoken ; 

*  Doubtless,'  said  I,  *  what  it  utters  is  its  only 

stock  and  store. 

Caught  from  some  unhappy  master,  whom  un- 
merciful disaster 

Followed  fast,  and  follwed  faster,  till  his  songs 
one  burden  bore — 

Till  the  dirges  of  his  hope  that  melancholy  bur- 
den bore 

Of  *  never — nevermore.' 

*'  But  the  Raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soal 

into  smilinff, 
Straight  1  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of 

bird  and  bust  and  door  ; 
Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself 

to  linking 
Fancy  into  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous 

bird  of  yore — 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  quaint,  and 

ominous  bird  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  *  Nevermore.' 

**  This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable 
expressing 

To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  turned  into 
my  bosom's  core ; 

This,  and  more,  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at 
ease  reclining 

On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining,  that  the  lamp- 
light gloated  o'er. 

But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamp- 
light gloating  o'er, 

She  snail  press,  ah,  nevermore ! 

•*  Then,  methought  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed 
from  an  unseen  censer. 
Swung  by  seraphim  whose  foot-falls  tinkled  on 
the  tufted  floor. 

•  Wretch !'  I  cried, '  thy  God  hath  lent  thee— 

by  these  angels  he  hath  sent  thee 
Respite — respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memor- 
ies of  Lenore ! 
Quafi;  oh,  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget 
this  lost  Lenore !' 

Quoth  the  Raven,  *  Nevermore !' 

« *  Prophet,'  said  I, « thing  of  evil,  prophet  still,  if 

bird  or  devil! 
Whether  tempter  sent, or  whether  tempest  tossed 

thee  here  ashore, 
Desolate,  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land 

enchanted — 
On  this  home,  by  horror  haunted — ^tell  me  truly, 

I  implore, — 
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Ib  there,  is  there  balm  in  Gilead  ?  tell  me,  tell 
me,  I  implore  !* 

Quoth  the  Raven,  *  Nevermore  V 

"  *  Prophet,*  said  [,  *  thing  of  evil,  prophet  etill,  if 

bird  or  devil ! 
By  that  heaven  that  benda  above  as — by  that 

God  we  both  adore — 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if  within  the 

distant  Aidenn 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  angels 

call  Lenore — 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the 

angels  call  Lenore.' 

Quoth  the  Raven,  *  Nevermore  !' 

"  *  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend,' 

I  shrieked,  upstarting, 
'  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  night's 

Plutonian  shore ! 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy 

soul  hath  spoken ! 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  !— ^uit  the  bast 

above  my  door ! 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy 

form  from  off  my  door !' 

•Quoth  the  Raven,  *  Nevermore  !' 

**  And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting, 

still  is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my 

chamber  door ; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's 

that  is  dreaming. 
And  the  lamp-light  o'er  him  streaming  throws 

his  shadow  on  the  floor  ; 
And  ray  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies 

flitting  on  the  floor. 

Shall  be  lifted  nevermore." 

Our  readers  will  all  agree  with  us  in  pro- 
nouDcing  this  poem  to  be  one  of  unquestion- 
able merit.  It  exhibits  a  truly  extraordinary 
mastery  over  most  of  the  difficulties  of  verse. 
The  power  of  rhyme  displayed  in  it  has  not 
been  surpassed  or  even  equalled  in  our  time, 
except  by  the  late  Thomas  Hood.  The  metre 
is,  in  the  abstract,  a  very  fine  one ;  like  all 
very  fine  metres,  its  movement  once  heard 
can  never  be  forgotten ;  and  it  has  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  being  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
subject;  the  cadence  at  the  end  of  each 
stanza  is,  by  itself,  expressive  of  the  calm  and 
settled,  and  almost  careless  sorrow  conveyed 
by  the  words.  The  phraseology  is  extremely 
colloquial,  without  being  at  all  undignified  ; 
and  the  prevailing  sentiment,  though  deeply 
mournful,  and  verging  upon  despair,  is  never 
unmanly  in  its  tone.  We  have  endeavored, 
in  our  extracts,  to  take  the  high-water  marks 
of  American  poetry  in  its  different  kinds ; 
and  as  in  Mr.  Read's  "  Closing  Scene'*  we 
have  the  best  example  we  could  find  of  the 
passive  or  feminine  phase  of  poetical  feeling, 


so  here  we  have  the  highest  example  which 
America  has  yet  produced  of  that  manliness 
of  passion  which  will  rather  relieve  itself  by 
laughter  than  by  tears.  Nothing  can  be  bet- 
ter in  its  way  than  the  mechanism  of  this 
poem.  The  expression  of  the  sentiment  upon 
which  the  poem  is  founded  is  most  elabo- 
rately wrought  out ;  and  no  poetical  aid  that 
could  have  been  thought  of  is  wanting.  Mr. 
Foe  has  written  other  poems,  but  none  of 
them,  in  our  opinion,  is  comparable  to  this. 
He  has  also  published  a  number  of  tales, 
which  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  character. 
They  deal  mainly  in  the  simply  horrible  and 
marvellous ;  but  these  common  elements  of 
effect  are  managed  with  such  unusual  power, 
and  in  such  a  peculiar  manner,  that  they 
cease  to  be  vulgar.  In  the  recent  death  of 
this  young  poet  and  romancist  America  has 
suffered  a  loss  which  will  be  more  appreciated 
fifty  years  hence  than  it  is  now. 

We  have  now  placed  before  our  readers 
the  very  best  blossoms  out  of  the  garden — a 
very  wide  one — of  American  verse.  The 
number  of  "  respectable"  versifiers  who  have 
come  into  existence  in  America,  during  the 
last  few  years,  is  surprising.  The  fertility  of 
the  New  World  in  the  production  of  mediocre 
poets  exceeds  even  that  of  our  own  land. 
Indeed,  almost  every  American  seems  to  be 
possessed  of  the  "  accomplishment  of  verse  " 
to  some  considerable  degree.  But  that  Amer- 
ican poets  are  deficient  in  the  "faculty  di- 
vine," which  shows  us  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings, and  facts  from  a  totally  new  point  of 
view,  and  spiritually  enriches  us  with  the  re- 
velation of  an  individuality  quite  different 
from  our  own  or  any  other  with  which  we 
have  hitherto  become  acquainted,  must  be 
abundantly  manifest  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  possess  the  amount  of  originality  which 
is  requisite  to  enable  them  to  recognuse  true 
originality  in  others.  Unquestionable  as  is 
the  merit  of  each  of  the  four  writers  whom 
we  have  selected  as  being,  to  our  mind,  the 
best  of  the  American  poets,  we  must  confess 
that  it  never  rises  to  a  higher  mark  than  this 
— that  their  poetry  equals  first-class  modern 
English  poetry  in  its  own  way :  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  succeeded  in  producing  repetitions 
— which  are  not  necessarily  imitations — of 
first-rate  original  poetry  ;  but  have  never  at- 
tained to  the  production  of  first-rate  original 
poetry  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  throw  together  a  few- 
recommendations  which  it  seems  especially 
desirable  that  American  poets  should  follow, 
if  they  would  ever  rise  above  their  present 
mediocrity,  which  is  not  tolerable  to  •*  gods 
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or  men»"  althougb,  unfortunately  for  the 
poets  themselves,  it  is  tolerated  by  women, 
and  therefore  by  "  colnmns.'' 

Follow,  in  poetry,  the  artistic  law  of  ar- 
chitecture, which  adopts,  perfects,  and  dis- 
plays, with  the  utmost  degree  of  ostentation, 
the  essential,  but  nothing  else.  Unsuperflu- 
ousness  is  the  invariable  effect  and  the  most 
powerful  means  of  expressing  real  passion  ; 
and  it  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  that, 
in  a  good  poem,  all  the  words  must  be  the 
words  ;  for  true  feeling,  if  it  is.  able  to  ex- 
press itself  at  all,  does  so  with  perfect  accu- 
racy and  eloquence. 

Do  not  write  in  metres  that  you  do  not  un- 
derstand. It  is  difficult  to  do  full  justice 
even  to  the  simplest  metres;  but  we  find 
now-a-days  the  merest  novices  in  verse  at- 
tempting to  dance  in  fetters  which  could 
hardly  be  worn  gracefully  by  the  mightiest 
poets. 

In  choosing  your  subject,  and  in  deciding 
upon  your  method  of  treating  it,  remember 
that  simple  nature  is  full  of  endless  signifi- 
cance and  symbolism ;  meaning  within  mean- 
ing, like — 

"  Laborions  orient  ivory,  sphere  in  sphere  *," 

and  that  the  great  difficulty  in  art  is  not  to 
infuse  nature  with  significance  ;  but  to  appre- 
hend and  express  the  significance  of  nature. 
To  do  this  properly,  demands  that  your  ima- 
gination should  have  received  the  highest  re- 
ligious culture ;  otherwise  you  will  fall  foul 
either  of  Pietism  or  Pantheism — extremes 
which  are  equally  fatal  to  the  poet. 

Bear  in  mind  the  vast  responsibility  of 
public  utterance.  It  is  bad  to  become,  like 
Milton's  devil,  "a  liar  in  four  hundred 
mouths,"  or  more,  by  speaking  without  re- 
gard to  the  truth  of  the  universe,  in  the  most 
ephemeral  magazine  or  newspaper;  but  how 
greatly  aggravated  is  the  crime  of  him  who, 
m  hope,  at  least,  is  writing  for  all  time,  and 
raising,  for  aught  he  cares,  a  standing  miracle 
of  iniquity — for  such  is  the  proper  designa- 
tion of  certain  "works  of  art**  which  we  could 
name,  but  will  not,  lest  we  should  be  charged 
with  bigotry. 

In  intellect,  no  less  than  in  action,  the  way 
of  life  is  narrow,  and  in  intellect,  far  more  than 
in  action,  the  temptation  to  pursue  the 
"  broad  way  and  the  green"  is  mighty.  But 
heavenly  truth,  like  heavenly  life,  is  found  to 
be  "exceeding  broad"  when  we  are  once 
really  in  the  U-uition  of  it.  "  He  that  hath 
my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully  ; 
what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the 


Lord."  We  know  the  things  that  truly  con- 
cern us,  and  in  what  Book  they  are  to  be 
sought ;  and  "  if  any  man  shall  add  to  these 
things,  God  shall  add  to  him  the  plagues  that 
are  written  in  tliis  Book;  and  if  any  man 
shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  Book 
of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his 
part  out  of  the  Book  of  Life."  Again,  "  The 
words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words,  as  silver 
tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven 
times."  Such  should  be,  such  must  be  the 
true  poet's  words ;  for,  bear  well  in  mind, 
that  finish  in  art  is  not  a  question  of  surface, 
but  of  essence ;  finished  expression  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  perfectly  true  expression ; 
and  all  want  of  finish  is  simply  want  of  truth. 
"  How  forcible  are  right  words !"  exclaims 
Job ;  and  he  might,  alas !  have  exclaimed, 
with  almost  equal  justice,  "  How  forcible  are 
wrong  words !" 

Do  not,  however,  fancy  that  the  execution 
is  the  only  stage  of  your  work  at  which  you 
are  to  pray  for  inspiration.  The  greatest 
labor  and  the  deepest  inspiration  of  a  large 
work  must  come  before  what  is  commonly 
called  its  execution.  It  is  far  better  that  the 
execution  of  your  idea  should  be  imperfect, 
than  that  the  idea  itself  should  lack  worth 
and  adequate  general  develo  pment. 

Beware  of  the  modern  tendency  to  be  un- 
artistically  explicit.  Be  as  explicit  as  you  can 
consistently  with  that  primary  demand  of  your 
art,  extreme  condensation  and  pregnancy  ;  but 
remember  that  poetical  language  is  represent 
tative  and  suggestive,  and  not,  like  prosaic,  or 
"  scientific"  language,  arbitrary  and  exhaus- 
tive. In  Swedenborg's  **  Heaven  and  Hell," 
where  he  describes  the  language  of  the  angels, 
there  are  some  passages  which  come  nearer 
than  any  we  have  ever  met  with  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  poetical  language  ought  to  be : — 

"  This  language  is  not  learned  artificially,  but 
is  inherent  in  every  one ;  for  it  flows  direct  from 
their  affection  and  ihoaght.  The  sound  of  their 
speech  corresponds  to  their  affection,  and  the  ar- 
ticulations of  sound  compoaing  the  words  corre- 
spond to  the  ideas  of  their  thought  proceeding 
from  their  affection :  and  as  their  language  corre- 
sponds to  these,  it  likewise  is  spiritual,  being  in 
reality  audible  affection  and  speaking  thought. 
Whoever  attends  to  the  subject  may  be  aware 
that  all  thouffht  proceeds  from  affection,  and  that 
the  ideas  of  Uiought  are  various  forms  into  which 
the  common  affection  is  distributed;  for  no 
thought  or  idea  can  possibly  exist  without  affec- 
tion, it  being  from  this  (hat  it  derives  its  soul  and 
life The  angelic  tongue  has  no- 
thing in  common  with  human  [prosaic]  languages, 
except  with  certain  words,  the  sound  of  which  is 
derived  from  some  affection.  Since  the  speech  of 
the  angels  corresponds  to  their  affection,  which 
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belongs  to  their  love,  and  the  love  that  prevails  in 
heaven  is  love  to  the  Lord,  and  love  towards  the 
neighbor,  it  is  evident  how  elegant  and  pleasing 
must  be  their  discourse ;  for  it  not  only  affects  the 
ears,  but  also  the  interiors  of  the  minds  of  tho^e 
who  hear  it.  There  was  a  certain  spirit,  remark- 
able for  hardness  of  heart,  with  whom  an  angel 
was  speaking,  and  who  at  len^  burst  into  tears : 
he  said  that  be  could  not  help  it,  for  what  he  heard 
was  love  itself  speaking ;  and  that  he  had  never 
wept  before.  The  speech  of  the  angels  is  also 
fall  of  wisdom,  because  it  proceeds  from  their  in- 
terior thought,  and  their  interior  thought  is  wis- 
dom, as  their  interior  affection  is  love.  In  their 
speech  their  love  and  wisdom  are  united,  whence 
it  is  so  full  of  wisdom  that  they  are  able  to  express 
by  a  single  word  what  man  cannot  in  a  thou- 
sand."— Heaven  and  HeUf  translated  by  8,  Noble^ 
pp.  94-96. 

Above  all  things,  let  the  modern  poet  take 
the  common-place  warning  to  beware  of  self- 
conceit,  which,  if  allowed  to  get  possession  of 
him,  will  stop  the  development  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  destroy  the  powers  to  the  use  of 
which  he  has  already  attained.  This  is  the 
age  of  the  priestcraft  of  the  intellect.  We 
have  cast  off  the  bondage  of  those  who  would 
have  influenced  us  unduly,  in  the  name  of 
God ;  but  we  have  assumed  the  chains  of  a 
worse  servitude  in  humbling  ourselves  before 
men  who  preach  in  their  own  names,  for  their 
own  glory.  This  is  not  the  place  for  an  ap- 
peal to  the  self -degrading  worshippers  of  the 
"  intellect " — a  class  of  perons  who  are  only 
less  miserable  than  those  who  treat  superior 
faculty  and  information  with  disrespect.  Our 
word  is  to  the  "  men  of  intellect "  them- 
selves ;  particularly  to  the  men  of  that  kind 
of  intellect  which  owes  its  power  to  health 
and  vigor  of  imagination.  To  these  we  say, 
Do  not  be  led  astray  by  the  adulation  of 
your  foolish  worshippers ;  take  your  popu- 
larity to  pieces,  and  see  what  it  is  really 
worth.    True  fame  must  come  from  men  who 


are  your  equals,  or  superiors,  in  gifts  of 
mind;  and  these  do  not  make  their  voices 
heard  until  popularity,  which  comes  from 
those  who  are  lower  in  the  scale  of  intellect 
than  yourself,  has  done  with  its  loud  and 
fitful  blasts.  To  beseech  you,  with  many 
arguments,  to  remember  that  he  is  the  great- 
est who  is,  in  heart  as  well  as  in  work,  the 
servant  of  all,  would  be  to  trespass  upon  the 
office  of  the  Christian  pastor ;  but  there  is 
one  humiliating  fact  which  we  may  here  im- 
press upon,  those  who,  justly  or  not,  think 
themselves  to  be  great  among  the  teachers  of 
others,  and  the  glorifiers  in  verse,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  works  of  God.  It  is  certain  that 
the  sense  of  truth  and  loveliness  which  makes 
you  eloquent,  is  inferior  in  foroe  to  the  sense 
of  the  same  truth  and  loveliness  which  makes 
others  silent.  Hear  the  sentence  of  the  most 
inspired  man  of  modem  times : — 

**  Men  adroit 
In  speech,  and  for  communion  with  the  world 
Accomplished,  minds  whose  faculties  are  then 
Most  active  when  they  are  most  eloquent, 
And  elevated  most,  when  most  admired. 
Men  may  be  found  of  other  mould  than  these ; 
Who  are  their  own  upholders,  to  themselves 
Encouragement,  and  enerfi^y,  and  will ; 
Expressing  liveliest  thoughts  in  lively  words. 
As  native  passion  dictates.    Others,  too. 
There  are  among  the  walks  of  homely  life, 
Still  higher  men,  for  contemplation  framed  ; 
Shy  and  unpractised  in  the  strife  of  phrase ; 
Meek  men,  whose  very  souls,  perhaps,  would  sink 
Beneath  them  summoned  to  such  intercourse. 
Theirs  is  the  language  of  tiie  heavens,  the  power, 
The  thought,  the  image,  and  the  silent  joy  : 
Words  are  but  under  agents  in  their  souls ; 
When    they  are  grasping  with  their   greatest 

strength 
They  do  not  breathe  among  them.    This  I  speak 
In  gratitude  to  God,  who  feeds  our  hearts 
For  his  own  service,  knoweth,  loveth  us, 
When  we  are  unregarded  by  the  world." 


A  Botanizing  King. — Court  gossip  from 
the  east  of  Europe  says,  the  King  of  Saxony 
has  suddenly  quitted  imperial  circles,  in 
Vienna,  for  a  botanical  ramble  in  Dalmatia,  in 
company  with  some  of  his  majesty's  natural- 
ist friends.  Let  us  wish  his  botanizing  ma- 
jesty better  fortune  than  he  found  on  his  form- 
er scientific  tour  in  an  Austrian  province.  The 
story  goes,  that  when  the  Saxon  king  had 
«Anipleted  his  Tyrolese  collection  of  plants, 

;8  and  mosses,  he  sent  them  to  Vienna, 


with  instructions  that  the  bags  should  be 
forwarded  to  Dresden  ;  but  that  when  they 
arrived  at  the  Austrian  custom-house,  the 
sapient  officers  who  confiscated  Plato's  "  Re- 
public," and  detained  the  treatise  on  the 
"  Resolution  of  the  Double  Stars,"  gave  the 
packages  a  thorough  probing  with  their  iron 
rods,  in  search  of  contraband  articles.  The 
king*8  integrity  was  established  by  the  rod, 
but  his  herbarium  was  destroyed  in  the  pro- 
cess. 
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THE  MABQUIS  OF  ROCKINGHAM  AND  HIS  CONTEMPOKARIES.* 


AssoBKDLT  the  lines  of  David  Hume  and 
Ills  contemporaries  were,  as  regarded  the 
composition  of  their  works,  "  set  in  pleasant 
places."  A  few  folios  and  quartos,  like 
Echard's  and  Salmon's,  backed  by  the  Cab- 
bala, Rnshworth's  and  Birch's  Collections 
of  State  Papers,  were  their  stock  in  trade. 
Manuscripts  they  seldom  consulted ;  publish- 
ers' announcements  of  "  original  letters"  they 
had  little  reason  to  dread.  Other  men  toiled 
and  they  spun,  and  the  public  applauded 
their  graceful  narratives  as  full  and  authen- 
tic accounts  of  English  or  Scottish  events. 
Even  the  critics  of  their  day,  although  nei- 
ther unwilling  to  wound,  nor  afraid  to  strike, 
seldom  possessed  the  means  of  knowing 
more  than  the  historians  themselves.  The 
secret  of  cabinet  and  party  intrigues  slum- 
bered, for  the  most  part,  in  family  chests, 
and  the  fashion  of  printing  private  letters  was 
not  as  yet  greatly  in  vogue. 

But  these  Saturnian  days  have  passed 
away.  Not  only  are  State  Papers  more  ac- 
cessible, and  even  the  secrets  of  the  Calen- 
dar of  "  the  Baga  de  Secretis"  brought  to 
light,  but  the  publication  of  family  papers 
and  journals  has  proved  to  the  historian  the 
breaking  up  of  great  deeps.  We  have  still 
superficial  narratives  and  partial  chroniclers. 
Bat  the  penalties  upon  mbrepresentation  are 
now  much  heavier,  and  also  far  easier  to  en- 
force. The  dead  seem  at  the  present  day  to 
be  yet  speaking  in  their  letters ;  the  owners 
of  these  treasures  regard  themselves  gene- 
rally as  trustees  of  them  for  the  public ;  one 
by  one  fragments  of  the  past  are  disinter- 
red ;  counter  depositions  are  being  perpetu- 
ally handed  in ;  and  the  Mahons  and  Macau- 
lays  of  our  age  sit  like  Minos  and  Rhada- 
^  manthus  in  perpetual  assize,  and  are  embar- 
rassed by  the  very  opulence  of  their  mate- 
rials. 

Of  the   contemporary  documents  which 

*Mfmoir»  of  the  MarquU  of  Rockingham  and 
hU  Coniemp^rarin^  with  Orimnal  Letters  and  Doe- 
w/fUfiUe,  now  firtt  ptMiehed  by  Oborok  TnoiCAa, 
Eaal  of  Albuiarli.  Two  YolumeB.  Loodon: 
1862. 


now  enable  us  to  explore  the  maze  of  royal 
and  party  intrigues  at  the  commencement, 
and  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  George 
III.'s  reign,  none  are  upon  the  whole  more 
instructive  than  the  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham.  The  materials  are  solid, 
and  the  workmanship  is  generally  good.  We 
do  not  indeed  assign  to  the  noble  editor  at  all 
a  high  place  in  the  guild  of  bookmskers. 
With  half  his  resources,  and  with  very  in- 
ferior talents  for  narrative,  many  writeiB 
would  have  forgotten  their  editorial  functions 
altogether,  and  buried  the  letters  under  a 
mound  of  commentary.  Lord  Albemarle, 
however,  has  discharged  his  subsidiary  labors 
more  piously.  Where  his  documents  were 
sufficiently  explicit,  he  is  silent;  where  they 
need  illustration,  his  comments  are  brief  and 
pithy.  Samuel  Johnson,  when  he  reported 
the  debates  for  Cave's  Magazine,  took  care, 
as  he  tells  us,  not  to  let  '*  the  Whig  dogs" 
have  the  best  of  the  argument ;  and  the  de- 
scendant and  representative  of  the  "  true 
blue"  house  of  Keppel  occasionally  recollects 
a  family  feud  or  tradition  in  his  account  of 
the  Grenville  and  Bedford  Whigs.  But  this 
is  not  more  than  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  so  zealous  a  disciple  of  the  Rocking- 
ham school,  writing  under  the  conviction 
that  Burke's  most  efficient  patron,  and  Fox's 
chosen  model  in  all  but  eloquence,  had  hi- 
therto been  treated  unfairly  by  even  Whig 
historians,  and  had  recently  been  strangely 
undervalued  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Lord  MahoQ. 

The  period  embraced  in  the  volumes  before 
us  extends  from  the  accession  of  George 
IIL.  in  1760,  to  the  decease  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham in  1782.  The  staple  of  the  work 
consi&ts  of  the  papers  of  that  estimable 
statesman,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  ne- 
phew and  successor,  the  present  Earl  Fitz- 
william  ;  of  letters  contributed  by  the  editor 
himself ;  and  of  others  furnished  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Lee,  great  nephew  of 
Lord  Rockingham's  friend.  Attorney-general 
(  Lee.    Lord  Rockingham's  own  letters  it  is 
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scarcely  possible  in  one  sense  to  commend, 
too  highly.  They  do  not  indeed  display  any 
particular  graces  of  epistolary  composition. 
They  aim  at  neither  eloquence  nor  wit.  But, 
like  their  author,  they  are  honest,  earnest  and 
dignified.  Written  often  in  haste,  often  under 
the  joint  pressure  of  business  and  sickness, 
they  are  never  feeble.  Addressed  to  persons 
of  the  most  dissimilar  characters — to  the 
king,  to  colleagues,  to  opponents,  to  stanch 
friends,  to  hollow  supporters — they  are  never 
colored  by  a  wish  to  please  or  beguile.  The 
tone  of  his  correspondents  is  much  more  di- 
versified. The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  letters 
are  querulous;  the  elder  Pitt's  are  tumid 
and  oracular ;  Sir  George  Savile  conveys 
sagacious  counsels  in  a  rough  cordial  garb  ; 
Burke  writes  fervently, — pressus  et  instana 
aibi, — and  his  Majesty  like  a  shrewd  and 
wary  attorney.  There  is  indeed  much  epis- 
tolary physiognomy  in  these  memoirs.  Ko 
statesman  of  his  age  possessed  more  loyal 
friends  than  Lord  Rockingham,  and  his  let- 
ters show  that  he  merited  their  devotion  to 
him. 

Lord  Albemarle  has  discharged  his  edito- 
rial functions  so  generally  well  that  we  are 
sometimes  disposed  to  regret  that  he  did  not 
'  become  the  biographer  of  Lord  Rockingham. 
Under  a  more  regular  form  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  render  the  prineipal  figure  of 
his  group  more  central  and  conspicuous. 
What,  however,  the  nature  of  his  work  in 
some  measure  debarred  the  editor  from  do- 
ing, we  shall  attempt  briefly  to  do,  and  place 
Lord  Rockingham  himself  prominently  before 
our  readers,  in  the  light  of  the  acknowledg- 
ed chief  and  e pony  m us  of  the  most  sound, 
if  not  the  most  brilliant  section  of  the  Whig 
party  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

On  the  female  side  Lord  Rockingham  was 
descended  from  one  who  would  have  feU 
small  sympathy  with  his  principles,  even  if 
he  had  not  deemed  him  a  fitting  subject  for 
examination  before  the  Star  Chamber.  Ed- 
ward Watson,  second  Baron  Rockingham, 
married  Lady  Anne  Wentworth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  the  First's  able  and  un- 
principled Deputy  of  Ireland,  the  Earl  of 
Sta£fbrd.  By  this  marriage  there  were  two 
sons,  Lewis,  who  succeeded  to  the  Barony, 
and  Thomas,  who  took  his  mother's  name  of 
Wentworth.  The  son  of  the  latter,  also 
Thomas  Wentworth,  was  created  Baron 
Malton,  Viscount  Higham,  and  Earl  of  Mal- 
ton,  and  his  honors  came  so  thick  and  rapidly 
upon  him  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  remarked,  I 
'^*  I  suppose  we  shall  soon  see  our  friend  I 


Malton  in  opposition,  for  he  has  had  no  pro- 
motion in  the  peerage  for  the  last  fortnight." 
But  his  promotion  did  not  stop  with  an  earl's 
coronet.  His  uncle  Lewis  dying  without  is- 
sue, the  Earl  of  Malton  became  Baron,  and, 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1746,  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.  His  youngest,  and  as  it  is 
proved,  sole  surviving  son,  was  Charles  Wat- 
son Wentworth,  second  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, the  subject  of  the  present  Memoirs. 

He  was  born  on  the  19th  of  March,  1780. 
He  probably  inherited  a  feeble  constitution ; 
for  his  health,  in  manhood  at  least,  was  in- 
firm, and  his  four  elder  brothers  had  died  in 
childhood.  *  Of  his  green  and  sallet  days,' 
so  often  marked  by  the  shadows  of  the  fu- 
ture character.  Lord  Albemarle  records 
nothing.  But  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  field 
sports,  and  from  the  soubriquet  which  he  ac- 
quired in  his  own  family,  '  Monkey  Charles,' 
it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  somewhat  of 
'  a  Pickle.'  The  '  Memoirs'  contain  one  es- 
capade of  'Monkey  Charles,'  which  has  a 
serious  aspect,  and  mighx  have  had  grave 
consequences.  In  December,  1745,  he  was 
passing  the  Christmas  holidays  at  Went- 
worth. At  that  moment  there  can  scarcely 
have  been  more  than  one  topic  of  conversa- 
tion in  hall  or  cottage  throughout  all  the 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  For  not  more  than  a 
fortnight  before  the  'breaking  up*  at  Eton, 
the  Pretender  had  been  quartered  at  Derby 
with  an  army  of  strange  garb  and  yet  stran- 
ger speech.  A  hundred  years  before  a  Scot- 
tish army  had  in  like  manner  crossed  the 
Border  to  set  the  heir  of  f  He  Stuarts  upon 
the  British  throne.  Bad  as  the  roads  were, 
and  slowly  as  news  circulated  in  1745,  it 
must  have  been  known  by  the  end  of  De- 
cember in  every  hamlet  in  Yorkshire,  that  on 
the  sixth  of  that  month — the  long  remember- 
ed Black  Friday — the  shops  in  London  had 
been  shut,  and  the  streets  of  London  throng- 
ed with  horsemen  and  carriages  hurrying 
southward,  and  the  royal  yachts  moored  at 
Tower  Quay  ready  to  sail  for  Hanover  at  a 
moment's  warning.  By  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber indeed  the  Highlanders  had  disappeared 
from  Cheshire  and  Lancashire:  but  the 
alarm  which  their  presence  had  caused  did 
not  immediately  subside.  In  no  family  cir- 
cle can  we  imagine  greater  joy  to  have  pre- 
vailed at  their  retreat  than  in  that  which  was 
then  burning  the  yule-log  at  Wentworth 
House.  Upon  no  member  of  that  circle  were 
the  feelings  of  the  crisis  more  deeply  im- 
pressed than  upon  the  youthful  heir  of  the 
Barony  of  Rockingham.  One  morning  he 
was  missing  from  the  breakfast  table.    He 
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had  ridden  forth  earlj  with  a  tnutj  groom. 
Night  came  on,  and  neither  the  groom  nor 
his  young  master  had  returned.  The  next 
day  it  was  discovered  that  Lord  Higham  and 
his  attendant  had  been  seen  riding  rapidly  in 
a  northerly  direction.  Soon  a  letter  arrived 
from  the  truant  himself,  dated  '  Carlisle/  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
This  letter  has  been  lost:  but  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  second  to  the  Countess  of  Malton 
which  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  charac- 
teristic epistles.  Its  tone  is  anything  but 
apologetic.  It  betrays  no  feeling  in  the 
wi  iter  of  havincr  done  any  thing  adventurous. 
It  expresses  indeed  pious  regret  for  anxiety 
occasioned,  but  it  soberly  alleges  '  the  desire 
of  serving  his  king  and  country  as  much  as 
lay  in  his  power,*  as  the  sole  motive  for  the 
liberty  the  youthful  patriot  had  taken.  The 
incident  would  well  have  ushered  in  a  more 
striking  career  than  followed. 

In  1750,  Lord  Higham,  or,  as  he  had  since 
become,  the  Earl  of  Malton,  succeeded  his 
father  as  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  Soon 
after  he  came  of  age,  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  North  and  West  Ridings 
of  Yorkshire,  and  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber 
to  George  II.  In  1760,  he  received  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  His  birth,  his  con- 
nexions, his  large  estates,  and  his  political 
principles  marked  out  the  second  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  hs  a  leading  Whig  magnate  of 
the  time.  But  he  was  destined  to  a  yet 
more  conspicuous  part  than  merely  ranking 
high  inter  Pelopidas,  From  the  5th  yfiar  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.  his  biography  falls 
into  the  great  stream  of  history. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  obtain  from  books  alone  either  clear  or 
consistent'  accounts  of  the  earlier  periods  of 
this  reign.  Neither  Aikin,  Belsham,  nor 
Adolphus  solved,  or  indeed  had  it  in  their 
power  to  solve  satisfactorily,  the  Whig  or 
Tory  problems  which  they  had  respectively 
proposed.  It  was  unsafe  to  put  trust  in 
Walpole :  it  was  impossible  to  credit  Wrax- 
all :  and  Madame  D'Arblay's  memoirs  did 
not,  we  confess,  create  in  us  any  remarkable 
desire  to  know  more  of  the  Penates  of  Wind- 
sor. We  believe  that  there  is  an  opinion 
current  in  many  quarters  that  the  reputation 
of  George  III.  will  '  improve  with  keeping.' 
The  Rockingham  memoirs  do  not  favor  that 
expectation ;  neither  do  they  materially  sanc- 
tion a  still  more  flattering  opinion  tliat  he 
was  felicior  Augtuto,  melior  Trajano — a 
kind  of  patriarch  sovereign,  who  ruled  his 
tribe  paternally,  and  whose  virtues  it  is  un» 
grateful,  if  not  impious  to  deny.    On  the 


other  hand,  it  .was  difficult  to  account  for  the 
frequently  pitiful  spectacle  presented  by  that 
monarch  and  his  advisers  in  the  period  be- 
tween  his  accession  and  the  close  of  the  first 
war  with  America.  The  North  papers  have 
been  suspiciously  destroyed ;  but  with  the 
Bedford,  Chatham,  and  Rockingham  corres- 
pondence before  us,  and  the  Grenville  in 
course  of  publication — and  we  should  rejoice  if 
the  archives  at  Luton  were  similarly  exposed 
to  view, — we  are  in  a  position  to  estimate 
fairly  the  claims  of  the  King  and  of  his  os- 
tensible or  secret  counsellors  to  the  praise  or 
the  blame  hitherto  accorded.  The  veil  has 
been  gradually  drawn  up.  We  are  become, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  distance,  specta- 
tors of  the  passions  and  intrigues  which, 
whether  in  the  Royal  Closet,  or  in  the  con- 
ciliabula  of  Hayes,  Stowe,  and  Richmond, 
broke  up  the  '  Whig  connexion,'  reanimated 
the  Tory  party,  committed  the  Crown  and 
Legislature  to  direct  collision  on  grave  poli- 
tical questions  with  an  able  and  profligate 
adventurer,  paralyzed  the  genius  of  Chatham, 
barbed  the  arrow  of  Junius,  and  severed  from 
Great  Britain  the  fairest  portion  of  her  colo- 
nial empire. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  George  the 
Third's  reign  resemble  in  their  historical  fea- 
tures those  level  passages  which  the  great 
masters  of  harmony  introduce  into  their 
works  to  usher  in  more  effectively  some  sub- 
lime crescendo  or  catastrophe.  It  was  an 
age  generally  barren  in  great  events  and 
heroic  characters ;  but  it  was  also  an  age 
teeming  in  no  ordinary  measure  with  the 
germs  of  both  material  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment. In  the  year  1760  the  curtain 
had  dropped  for  ever  upon  the  crimes  and 
the  woes  of  the  Stuarts.  The  warlike  ardor 
which  Pitt  bad  kindled  by  his  eloquence,  and 
guided  with  singular  energy  and  fortune,  was 
dying  down.  France,  indeed,  had  been 
humbled,  and  in  the  orator's  phrase, '  brought 
to  her  knees ;'  but  the  English  nation  was 
beginning  to  count  the  cost  of  bonfires  and 
artillery-salvos,  and  banners  hung  up  in  St. 
Paul's  and  oxen  roasted  in  market-places. 
The  country  at  large  was  generally  pros- 
perous ;  but  it  was  also  greatly  in  debt. 
Apathy  had  succeeded  to  turbulence  in  the 
political  world.  The  course  of  parliamentary 
debate  ran  as  smoothly  for  the  most  part  as 
the  discussions  of  a  parish  vestry.  The  Tory 
opposition  either  sullenly  acquiesced  in  their 
Hanoverian  king  and  his  Whig  counsellors, 
or  gradually  amalgamated  with  their  former 
opponents,  and  accepted  subordinate  oflSces 
under  a  government  which  their  grandfathers 
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had  denounced  as  contrary  both  to  divine 
and  human  law.  The  Whig  phalanx  no 
longer  presented  that  compact  and  serried 
front  which  had  seated  and  kept  the  House 
of  Brunswick  on  the  throne,  and  had  com- 
pelled its  princes  to  accept  ministers  from 
the  hands  of  the  nation,  and  to  take  the  Act 
of  Settlement  as  a  guide  to  their  feet  and  a 
lamp  to  their  paths.  On  the  surface  of 
parties  there  was  indeed  a  great  calm  ;  but 
m  the  heart  of  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  youthful  sovereign,  were  the 
elements  of  a  storm,  which  for  the  ensuing 
twenty  years  disturbed  both  the  Monarcn 
and  the  Legislature. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  a  new  Pha- 
raoh had  succeeded.  The  speech  which  the 
King  made  to  his  Council  was  not  previously 
subiuitted  to  the  Cabinet.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  stood  aghast  at  such  royal  inde- 
pendence :  and  Pitt  was  naturally,  if  not 
justly,  oflfended  at  certain  phrases  which 
seemed  to  reflect  upon  the  warlike  policy  of 
the  late  reign.  It  was  also  equally  apparent 
that  the  responsible  advisers  were  not  the 
real  counsellors  of  the  Crown :  that  the  royal 
ear  was  preoccupied  by  the  suggestions  of 
Lord  Bute,  and  that  the  Princess  Dowager 
had  instilled  into  her  then  docile  son  the 
maxims  of  BoTingbroke  rather  than  those  of 
Somers  or  Walpole.  The  doctrines  sketched 
in  the  <  Craftsman'  and  the  '  Patriot  King' 
had  passed  from  Leicester  House  to  St. 
James's  Palace.  The  objects  and  tactics  of 
the  new  system  are  thus  concisely  stated  by 
Lord  Albemarle : — 

"  The  primary  object  of  the  Leicester  House 
system  was  to  break  up  the  powerful  Whi^  con- 
federacy which  had  been,  with  little  intermission, 
in  power  since  the  Revolution,  and  without  any 
interval  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  Strong  in  family  connexion  and 
popular  sympathy,  the  Whigs  had  seated  and  re- 
tained that  dynasty  on  the  throne,  and  their  motive 
in  upholding  a  foreign  rather  than  a  native  line 
of  princes  was,  that  they  might  the  more  effectu- 
ally protect  the  liberties  of  the  people  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Crown.  Sut,  since  the 
Whie;s,  collectively,  were  too  powerful  and  too 
popular  a  body  to  be  summarily  dismissed,  the 
leading  men  were  to  be  removed,  one  by  one,  from 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Household.  They  would  thus 
be  expelled  from  office  without  the  benefit  of  pop- 
ular feeling  in  their  behalf,  and  would  enter  the  Op- 
position as  a  corps  distrustful  of  one  another,  and 
disunited  among  themselves.  Had  the  designs  of 
the  Court  been  confined  to  the  adoption  of  a 
less  liberal  school  of  policy,  the  new  scheme 
would  not  have  differed  from  an  ordinary  intrigue 
for  the  removal  of  opponents  and  the  acquisition 
of  office.    But  the  royal  junto  bad  a  deeper  and 


more  unconstitutional  purpose  in  view.  They 
wished  virtually  to  superseae  both  the  old  Whig 
and  Tory  parties  and  to  create  a  third  party, 
which  might  form  a  permanent  barrier  against 
the  attempt  of  any  future  Cabinet  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  royal  will.  The  old  method  of 
ruling  by  favorites  was  to  be  revived  under  a  new 
form,  in  the  place  of  an  individual  minister,  a 
Buckingham  or  a  Strafford,  whom  popular  odium 
might  easily  displace,  or  an  Abigail  Masham, 
whom  a  responsible  minister  might  purchase 
or  disregard,  a  cabinet  or  househoM  of  favorites 
was  to  be  placed  around  the  sovereign,  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  divide  and  weaken  popular 
hatred,  and  with  influence  enough  to  command  a 
certain  measure  of  political  support.  A  confed- 
eracy of  renegades  from  every  political  section  of 
the  State  was  accordingly  formed,  ^hich  was  af- 
terwards known  by  the  appellation  of  ^  King's 
Friends."  The  members  of  this  new  association 
abjured  all  party  distinction,  and  professed  to  re- 
gard the  pleasure  of  the  Sovereign  as  the  sole 
isource  and  condition  of  power.  Altliough  holding 
many  of  the  offices  under  the  Crown,  they  acted  ir- 
respectively of  the  King's  constitutional  advisers; 
and  voted  with  or  against  Ministers  according  to 
the  expressed  or  supposed  predilections  of  their 
royal  master." 

George  III.,  like  Charles  I.,  inherited  from 
his  predecessor  a  war  with  France,  and  a 
quarrel  with  Spain.  The  Whig  Ministry  was 
divided  in  itself  about  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Pitt,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Lord 
Temple,  were  belligerent ;  the  rest  of  the 
Cabinet  inclined  to  peace.  Through  this 
breach  of  ofiicial  continuity,  Lord  Bute  made 
his  first  approaches.  He  began  by  cajoling 
Newcastle  with  assurances  that  he  was  more 
acceptable  to  the  King  than  his  eloquent  and 
popular  colleague.  The  Duke  was  sum- 
moned to  Carlton  House  some  hours  before 
the  great  commoner,  and  His  Majesty  adroit- 
ly affected  great  regard  for  his  person,  and 
significantly  hinted  that  the  favorite  was  his 
good  friend.  Pitt  accordingly  had  grounds 
for  suspecting  that  Newcastle  had  been  the 
first  to  see  and  approve  of  the  Royal  Speech* 
in  which  the  war  was  mentioned  with  some 
disparagement.  He  succeeded  indeed  in  ffiv- 
ing  to  the  Speech  a  more  martial  tone ;  but 
here  were  ffood  foundations  laid  for  jealous- 
ies and  schisms  between  partners  never  very 
cordially  disposed  to  each  other. 

The  rent  speedily  grew  wider.  The  peace 
party  in  the  Cabinet  could  do  nothing  but 
appoint  negotiators,  whoso  intercession  was 
nullified  by  Pitt's  despatchincr  "two  days 
before  the  bearer  of  the  French  olive-branch 
arrived  in  town,"  an  armament  against  Belle- 
isle.  Newcastle  protested  against  saddllnflr 
the  nation  with  fresh  loans  and  taxes*  and 
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talked  with  no  bated  breath  of  the  uncivil 
usage  he  met  with  **  from  Pitt  and  his  blood- 
hounds/' In  a  letter  written  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1761»  he  describes  his  rival's  con- 
duct "  as  bad,  as  unjust,  as  hostile,  and  as 
impracticable  as  ever  came  even  from  him." 
On  the  5th  of  October,  *Pitt  resigned  of- 
fice, and  his  example  was  followed  two 
days  afterwards  by  Lord  Temple.  The 
Cabinet  generally  was  opposed  to  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  hostilities  with  Spain, 
and  Pitt  "  would  no  longer  remain  in  a  situ- 
ation which  made  him  responsible  for  meas- 
ures he  was  no  longer  able  to  guide." 

The  Whig  Cabinet  had  rested  upon  three 
main  pillars — family  connexion,  borough  in- 
fluence, and  Pitt's  eloquence.  Its  popular 
element  was  now  removed :  it  remamed  to 
sever  and  discard  the  others.  Newcastle 
was  the  next  victim.  There  were  limits  even 
to  his  endurance,  and  a  series  of  slights  and 
affronts  at  length  drove  him  to  resign.  On 
the  retirement  of  his  great  rival  and  col- 
league, indeed,  he  had  hoped  to  regain  his 
former  pre-eminence.  But  he  had  only  ex- 
changed an  impracticable  partner  for  an  ab- 
solute master,  as  Lord  Bute  immediately  as- 
sumed the  entire  management  of  affairs.  His 
almost  hysterical  joy  at  Pitt's  resignation 
was  speedily  followed  by  equally  hysterical 
distress.  Lord  Talbot,  who,  as  a  '*  king's 
friend,"  probably  knew  what  was  likely  to 
happen,  considerately  advised  his  Grace 
''  not  to  die  for  joy  on  the  Monday,  nor  for 
fear  on  the  Tuesday."  Bute  bullied,  the 
Court  thwarted.  His  Majesty  was  "  barely 
civil "  to  the  dowager  Secretary :  his  advice 
was  disregarded,  his  patronage,  once  so  effi- 
cient, could  not  now  procure  a  tide-waiter's 
place ;  and  on  the  royal  visit  to  the  city  on 
the  9th  of  November  1761,  the  mob  greeted 
him  with  cries  of  **  no  Newcastle  salmon." 
In  the  following  May,  h&  tendered  his  resig- 
nation with  some  dignity,  since  he  declined  a 
pension,  and  refused  to  be  coaxed  either  by 
the  King  or  the  favorite  into  promising  them 
his  support. 

The  leaders  of  the  Whig  Cabinet  were 
now  dismissed.  But  so  long  as  a  Whig 
household  remained  about  the  Royal  person. 
Lord  Bute's  triumph  was  neither  complete 
nor  sufficiently  proclaimed.  It  was  not  then, 
indeed,  the  fashion  to  regard  the  Cabinet 
and  Household  as  politically  connected  with 
each  other :  and  the  ties  of  party  appear  to 
have  been,  to  modem  notions  at  least,  ex- 
ceedingly lax  and  undefined.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  whom  the  Leicester  House  fac- 
tion denominated  the  "  Prince  of  the  Whigs," 
was  Lord  Chamberlain.    He  intimated  to  His 


Majesty  shortly  after  Newcastle's  retirement, 
his  willingness  to  remain  in  office,  but  de- 
clined assisting  at  councils  which  were  con- 
ducted on  principles  he  could  no  longer  ap- 
prove. This  divided  allegiance  was  highly 
displeasing  both  to  the  King  and  the  favorite, 
and  the  staff  of  office  was  torn  rather  than 
taken  from  him.  The  Duke's  brother,  Lord 
George,  on  the  same  day  gave  up  his  place 
of  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and  was 
treated  ''  in  the  closet"  with  equal  contume- 
ly. Immediately  after  these  changes.  Lord 
Rockingham  resigned  his  post  of  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber,  not,  however,  without  a  grave 
and  temperate  remonstrance  to  the  youthful 
monarch  upon  the  unusual  and  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  counsels  which  now  pre- 
vailed. But  George  III.  was  as  incapable 
of  following,  as  Lord  Bute  was  of  giving, 
wholesome  advice.  Both  trod  in  the  paths 
of  Charles  and  Buckingham,  with  more 
adroitness  but  with  less  excuse. 

Irony  is  seldom  the  growth  of  royal  minds. 
It  is  too  closely  allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
earnest  feelings,  and  on  the  other,  to  a  subtle 
intellect,  to  be  native  there.  But  if  George 
III.  have  any  claim  to  that  quality,  it  rests 
upon  the  opening  sentence  of  his  Address  to 
the  Privy  Council  on  assuming  the  kingly 
office.  "  Born  and  educated  in  this  country, 
I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton,  and  the  pe- 
culiar happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  consist 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people  whose 
loyalty  and  warm  affection  I  consider  as  the 
greatest  and  most  permanent  security  of  my 
throne."  Taken  in  connexion  with  their 
proper  context,  the  political  history  of  the 
succeeding  twenty  years,  these  words  may 
be  read  with  a  sigh  or  a  smile,  like  the  nolo 
episcopari  of  Laud  or  Phillpott.  The  youth- 
ful King  did  not  indeed  overestimate  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  position ;  but  he  knew  not 
how  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account.  His 
title  to  the  crown  was  undisputed  except  by 
a  few  sullen  Jacobite  squires  and  a  few  Ox- 
ford divines.  His  person  was  manly,  his  de- 
meanor was  agreeable  and  gracious,  bis  mor- 
als were  free  from  the  reproach  of  fashion- 
able vices,  and  he  had  not  been  mixed  up 
directly  in  any  of  tho  squabbles  which  for 
two  generations  had  rendered  the  royal 
house  so  unedifying  a  spectacle  to  all  toler- 
ably accordant  fathers  and  sons.  The  Eng- 
lish people  is  generous  and  confiding,  and 
was  prepared  to  greet  its  new  sovereign  with 
all  the  warmth  of  a  new  passion,  and  with 
more  than  the  indulgence  naturally  extended 
to  a  young  and  untried  prince. 

He  was,  however,  at  the  outset  as  much 
deserving  of  pity  as  of  blame.    His  "  com- 
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raon  mind  "  was  formed  by  his  "  education." 
His  antipathies  had  been  seduloasly  nur- 
tured, his  discernment  purposely  blinded  by 
those  who  had  charge  of  him.  His  mother, 
a  factious  and  turbulent  woman,  derived  her 
notions  of  the  duties  of  a  king  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  her  Tory  circle,  and  the  practice  of 
a  German  court.  From  his  boyhood  she 
had  ever  whispered  into  his  ear,  "  George, 
be  king  ;'*  such  a  king,  namely,  as  Britain 
had  not  seen  since  1687,  —  a  king  who 
aspired  to  control  his  responsible  advisers, 
and  to  tamper,  since  it  was  impossible  to 
dispense,  with  Parliament.  Of  his  tutors, 
those  who,  like  Lord  Waldegrave  or  Mr. 
Stone,  might  have  imparted  wholesome  in- 
structions, were  scarcely  allowed  access  to 
him,  while  the  lessons  really  inculcated  into 
the  royal  pupil  were  the  doctrines  of  Boling- 
broke,  commented  upon  by  a  tuft-hunting 
bishop  and  a  vain  and  superficial  Scotch  no- 
bleman. From  Harcourt,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, he  learned  little  of  religion  beyond  its 
formalities  and  a  hatred  of  dissent ;  and  Lord 
Bute  carefully  trained  him  to  be  an  absolute 
prince,  in  order  that  the  favorite  himself  might 
m  due  time  become  a  more  absolute  prime 
minister.  Now  this  was  worshipful  society, 
and  the  efiects  of  such  communications  were 
speedily  apparent.  The  young  sovereign 
was  by  disposition  decorous  and  methodical, 
a  duliful  son,  a  constant  husband,  and  a  kind 
if  not  a  discreet  parent.  He  was  diligent  in 
business,  and  not  without  shrewd  insights 
into  character.  His  fondness  for  field  sports 
and  agriculture  qualified  him  for  a  first-rate 
country  gentleman.  As  Master  of  the  Hunt, 
or  even  as  Chairman  of  the  Berkshire  Quar- 
ter Sessions,  he  would  have  made  a  popular 
figure.  But  he  never  imbibed  from  his  tu- 
tors, nor,  perhaps,  could  he  imbibe  from 
them,  a  single  lofty  aspiration,  or  a  single 
sentiment,  befitting  his  position.  The  Pnn- 
cess  Dowager  lived  immured  with  factious 
partisans  or  scandalous  ladies-in-waiting. 
Lord  Bute  dabbled  in  the  arts,  and  excelled 
in  private  theatricals.  But  he  had  neither 
official  nor  worldly  experience.  He  was  as 
frivolous  as  Carr,  and  as  supercilious  as  Yil- 
liers.  The  young  Augustus  had  been  trained 
by  a  foolish  Livia  and  a  faltering  Sejanus. 

Nor  was  the  great  Whig  party  itself  at 
the  time  by  any  means  blameless.  In  the 
pages  of  the  ''Rockingham  Memoirs"  we 
trace  its  gradual  return  to  the  pure  doctrines 
of  Somers  and  Halifax,  but  we  behold  it  at 
first  in  a  divided  and  degenerate  condition. 
With  regard  to  party  ab  extra,  it  slumbered 
m  the  lap  of  security.     The  eloquence  of 


Pitt  had  awed  opposition,  the  borough  infiu- 
ence  and  bureaucratic  arts  of  Newcastle  had 
s  ackened  the  tone  and  impaired  the  energies 
of  Parliament.  But  as  regarded  the  party  it- 
self within,  *'  fears  and  jealousies  had  cast  a 
scurf  *'  over  its  vitality.  By  its  own  imper- 
fect cohesion  it  met  the  gathering  opposition 
to  it  half  way.  Pitt  and  Newcastle  had 
never  been  sincerely  in  accord.  As  early  as 
1756  a  negotiation  had  broken  off  on  Pitt's 
refusal  to  come  into  office,  if  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  were  to  continue  in  the  Ministry. 
{OrenvHle  Cmrespondence,  vol.  i.  p.  486.) 
Both  were  jealous  of  the  Bedford  section, 
and  that  section  in  its  turn  kept  sullenly 
aloof  from  the  main  body  of  the  connexion. 
For  the  general  purification  of  the  whole  body, 
a  series  of  disasters  and  mortifications  was 
perhaps  needed,  and  Wilkes,  Junius,  and  the 
American  War,  sifted  and  winnowed  efifect* 
ually  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

On  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  resignation 
Lord  Bute  became  first  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Mr.  Grenville,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Sir  Francis  Dash  wood,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  In  the  eyes  of  contemporaries 
the  latter  appointment  was  singularly  un- 
happy, for  Sir  Francis  was  at  once  eccentric, 
immoral,  and  incapable.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  most  infelicitous  in  the  end,  for 
both  Dashwood  and  Lord  Bute  were  official- 
ly short-lived,  and  the  burden  of  misgov- 
ernment  lay  for  several  years  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  Grenville  alone.  To  him,  at  least  to 
him  principally,  must  be  ascribed  the  un- 
seemly collision  with  Wilkes,  the  calamitous 
breach  with  the  colonies,  and  the  feuds, 
jealousies,  and  follies  of  parties  and  states- 
men, which  caused  the  earlier  period  of 
George  III.'s  reign  to  resemble,  as  the 
'*  North  Briton ''  shrewdly  remarked  at  the 
time,  some  weak  and  miserable  epoch  in  By- 
zantine annals.  In  ^he  following  sketch  of 
the  "Grenville  brothers"  Lord  Albemarle 
has,  perhaps,  scarcely  awarded  sufficient 
credit  to  the  elder  of  the  two  for  some 
warmth  of  feeling  to  his  kindred,  and  for  a 
still  greater  generosity  in  pecuniary  matters. 
In  other  respects  the  portraiture  is  sufficiently 
exact,  and  is  traced  with  that  precision  which 
generally  distinguishes  our  author's  pencil : — 

"  No  two  monarchs  were  probably  ever  more 
pestered  by  their  advisers  than  George  the  Second 
and  his  successor  by  Lord  Temple  and  George 
Grenville.  Nor  were  their  Majesties  the  only  vic- 
tims. There  was  scarcely  a  contemporary  states- 
man who  had  not  been  bullied  or  bored  by  this 
ruthless  pair  of  brothers.  Both  indeed  were  tor- 
mentors of  the  first  order.    Yet  their  connexions 
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Tendered  them  indispensable ;  tbeir  talents,  their 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  parliamentary 
forms  made  them  serviceable ;  and  their  profes- 
sion of  Whig  principles  gave  them  a  kind  of  repu- 
tation for  literal  sentiments. 

"Richard,  Earl  Temple,  the  elder  brother,  had 
good  business-habits  and  much  industry,  and  was 
by  no  means  an  inefficient  speaker.  His  huge  un- 
gainly figure  procured  for  him-  the  nickname  of 
*  Squire  Gawkey.*  The  qualities  of  his  mind 
were  indeed  as  loosely  put  together  as  his  limbs. 
With  much  ambition^  his  own  wayward  caprice 
or  masterless  pride  constantly  marred  his  plans  of 
self-aggrandizement.  He  was  frequently  asking 
favors  of  George  the  Second.  That  monarch  ac- 
counted himself  at  least  a  Turenne  in  war ;  yet 
his  Privy  Seal  gracefully  insinuated  that  His 
Majesty  had  no  more  spirit  than  Admiral  Byng, 
whose  death-warrant  he  had  just  signed. 

"  One  of  Temple's  grand  schemes  was  to  es- 
tablish a  triumvirate  government,*  to  be  composed 
of  himBelf,  his  brother  George,  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Pitt — ^three  men  whose  opinions  were  as 
opposite  as  the  antipodes,  and  who  were  almost 
always  at  personal  variance  with  each  other. 
Temple,  inoeed,  appears  to  have  had  no  fixed 
principles  of  action.  He  adopted  the  cause  of 
prerogative  against  the  Americans,  and  the  side  of 
Wilkes  against  the  preron^ative.  Mischief  appears 
to  have  been  the  main  incentive  of  his  actions : 
nevertheless  he  preferred  being  a  backer  rather 
than  a  principal.  He  was  Wilkes's  prime  insti- 
gator in  his  wicked  pranks  against  the  King  and 
the  Court.  He  was  likewise  Chatham's  evil  ge- 
nius :  and  occasionally  led  his  brother-in-law  to 
commit  imprudences  into  which  a  school-boy 
would  hardly  have  fallen.  He  was  indeed  the 
cause  of  half  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  com- 
mitted by  that  statesman.  The  result  of  his  po- 
litcial  life  was  that  Lord  Temple,  afler  thirty  years' 
factious  meddlinjf  in  public  afifairs,  died  distrusted 
and  avoided  by  the  associates  of  his  earlier  days. 

"  George  Grenville  was  greatly  superior  to  his 
brother  in  talents.  Pitt  considered  him  to  be  the 
best  parliament  man  in  the  house.  Formal,  punc- 
tual, and  exact  he  undoubtedly  was.  But  his  pride 
and  pertinacity  were  as  obstructive,  as  his  regu- 
larity was  conducive,  to  progress  in  afifairs.    in- 

♦  Mr.  6.  Grenville,  in  1762,  drew  up  a  formal 
narrative  of  their  family  quarrels.  He  attributes 
them  to  Pitt;  the  friendship  and  political  iiiter- 
oourse  with  whom,  he  says,  "have  proved  so  fatal 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  family,'*  and  by 
forwarding  whose  marriage  with  his  sister,  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  "  haying  brought  into  the  family 
an  enemy  and  not  a  friend."  Afterwards^  on  Pitt  s 
neglecting  to  secure  for  him  the  ofi^oeof  Paymaster, 
he  addst  "My  two  brothers  were  privy  to  all  that 
had  passed  on  this  occasion ;  to  tnem  I  expressed 
my  surprise  aud  dissatisfaction  at  a  behayior  so  con- 
trary Dot  only  to  the  friendship  and  alliance  subsist- 
ing between  us,  but  to  the  engagements  of  honor 
and  good  iiaith.  I  cannot  say  that  either  of  them 
interested  themselves  at  all  m  this  complaint,  or 
took  any  other  part  than  to  use  their  utmost  en- 
deavors to  persuade  me  to  acquiesce  in  it"  {Oren- 
mlU  Oorretpondence,  vol  i.  p.  422.)  Divide  ei  im- 
pera  was  not  difllcult  for  the  monarch  here. 


gratitude  was  one  of  his  besetting  sins.  What- 
ever may  have  been  Lord  Bute's  demerits,  he  at 
least  was  Grenville's  benefactor.  Whatever  may 
have  been  Pitt's  profusion  in  war,  Grenville  long 
supported  his  martial  measures.  Yet  he  was 
among  the  very  first  to  turn  against  Bute,  and  to 
upbraid  Pitt  for  his  extra vi^gance. 

^  Unlike  as  were  the  brothers  in  personal  ap- 
pearance, there  was  much  similarity  in  the  con- 
formation of  their  minds.  Their  common  charac- 
teristics were  pride,  want  of  tact,  and  jealousy  of 
all  around  them.  Each  lost  office  by  the  violence 
of  his  temper,  and  the  haughtiness  of  each  ren- 
dered a  return  to  power  impracticable.  Each  of 
them  was  revengeful ;  each  vented  bis  vindictive 
feelings  in  pamphlets.  Each  possessed  a  stream 
of  words,  wnich,  in  all  places  and  on  all  occasions, 
flowed  from  him  in  omne  volubilis  (cvum.  Like 
Temple,  too,  George  Grenville  re^rded  the  King 
as  the  proper  butt  of  his  tedious  harangues,  and, 
at  times,  of  his  angry  invective.  *  When  he  has 
wearied  me  for  two  hours,'  said  George  the  Third, 
exhausted  afler  one  of  these  inflictions,  *  he  looks 
at  his  watch  to  see  if  he  may  not  tire  me  for  an 
hour  more.' " 

The  "  Grenville  Correspondence,"  and  es- 
pecially the  "Diary,''  aflford  us  glimpses 
into  the  royal  closet  about  this  time  which 
fully  confirm  Lord  Albemarle's  account  of 
this  at  once  unpopular  and  uncourlly  Minis- 
try. From  these  sources  we  learn  that  Lord 
Mansfield  informed  His  Majesty  that  Chief 
Justice  Pratt  was  a  more  scandalous  judge 
than  Jeflfries  himself; — that  Grenville  was 
wont  to  talk  of  Pitt,  Pratt,  and  Wilkes  as  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Opposition  ; — that  the 
King  himself  would  not  inquire  about  the 
health  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had 
recently  been  struck  by  apoplexy,  lest  he 
should  be  supposed  to  have  a  regard  for  him. 
Grenville,  we  are  told,  on  the  same  authority, 
complained  of  backstair  influence,  and  the 
Queen's  ladies  of  honor  lamented  that  Lord 
Bute's  handsome  form  was  married  to  such  a 
"fluctuating  mind."  The  position  of  the  King, 
indeed,  had  become  most  infelicitous.  His 
victory  was  more  bitter  and  humiliating  than 
defeat.  He  had  exchanged  his  grandfather's 
strict  counsellors  for  imperious  masters,  or 
for  friends  and  favorites  who  brought  him 
into  contempt.  He  reaped  early  the  fruits 
of  division.  Lord  Bute,  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  lure  Pitt  and  Newcastle  back  again  to  the 
posts  whence  he  had  driven  them,  himself 
suddenly  quitted  the  helm.  He  had  not 
found  office  a  bed  of  roses,  and  he  had  stuflfed 
the  royal  pillow  with  thorns.  No  acclama- 
tions greeted  the  King  when  he  appeared  in 
public ;  in  private  he  was  still  more  unhap- 
py ;  bis  Ministers  upbraided  him  with  incon- 
sistency, if  not  with  treachery ;  his  friends 
were  undisciplined  and  indiscreet;   and  a 
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sovereign  who  had  ascended  the  throne  the 
roost  popular  of  his  race  became,  in  the  short 
space  of  five  years,  nearly,  as  unacceptable  to 
the  nation  at  large  as  Edward  II.  to  his  ba- 
rons, or  as  Charles  I.,  after  the  imposition  of 
ship-money,  to  the  freeholders  of  Bucking- 
hamshire. 

On  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
in  1764,  the  headship  of  the  Whig  party  was 
by  j^reneral  consent  assigned  to  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham.  There  were  many  reasons 
for  this  selection,  there  were  some  against  it. 
Lord  Rockingham  was  a  safe,  but  not  an  ef- 
fective party  leader.  He  was  timid,  scrupu- 
lous, and  ineloquent.  He  was  not  a  favorite 
with  the  people  ;  he  rarely  addressed  Parlia- 
ment. A  nervous  susceptibility — the  result 
of  infirm  health — made  him,  on  all  ordinary 
occasions,  appear  feeble  and  unequal  to  his 
prominent  position.  He  could  not,  like  Pitt, 
arouse  or  control  the  passions  of  an  audience ; 
still  less  could  he,  like  Newcastle,  tempt  or 
tamper  with  the  jealousy  or  cupidity  of  in- 
dividuals. His  relations  to  the  King  were 
unfortunate.  He  inspired  the  royal  mind 
with  neither  awe  nor  affection.  The  King 
believed  Lord  Rockingham  to  be  infirm  of 
purpose,  because  he  was  often  hesitating  in 
manner.  Lord  Rockingham  long  deluded 
himself  with  the  notion  that  the  King  would 
be  himself  ingenuous,  if  he  could  once  be 
separated  from  his  evil  advisers.  They  re- 
spectively misunderstood  each  other,  but  the 
subject's  delusion  was  the  more  brief.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reasons  for  placing  Lord 
Rockingham  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party 
were  many  and  valid.  He  possessed  a  calm 
intrepid  mind,  and  a  clear  understanding  ;  he 
was  a  purist  in  principle,  in  an  age  of  almost 
universal  corruption.  His  theory  of  govern- 
ment was  severely  constitutional,  turning 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  from 
the  original  doctrines  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment. His  bearing  and  predilections  were, 
indeed,  aristocratical,  but  they  would  have 
adorned  *^  the  most  high  and  palmy  state*'  of 
Venice  or  Rome. 

The  **  Chatham  Correspondence  "  is  by  no 
means  a  readable  book,  yet  there  are  pas- 
sages in  it  to  which  it  is  pleasant  to  turn. 
They  are  the  letteps  in  which  Pitt  drops  for 
the  time  his  generally  stiff  and  stilted  lan- 
guage, and  writes  with  the  genuine  simplicity 
of  a  husband  or  father.  If  Lord  Rockingham 
did  not  possess  "  troops  of  friends,"  he  was 
at  least  remarkably  fortunate  in  the  attach- 
ments which  he  inspired  and  retained.  To 
have  been  a  common  centre  of  attraction  and 
affection  to  such  men  as  Sir  George  Savile, 


Attorney-General  Lee,  Burke,  and  Fox,  im- 
plies no  ordinary  worth  in  the  object  of  those 
sentiments.  The  fidelity  of  his  adherents 
was  independent  of  the  ties  of  faction  or  in- 
terest. To  the  Whigs,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  George  II  I. 's  reign,  faith  to  their 
leaders  was  a  virtual  resignation  of  emolu- 
ments and  honors.  Pitt  and  his  brothers-in- 
law,  we  have  seen,  were  frequently  at  vari- 
ance. The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  neither 
happy  nor  discriminating  in  his  friendships. 
"His  relations,"  Lord  Albemarle  remarks, 
"were  Tories,  and  his  companions  profligates ; 
and  the  prejudices  and  excesses  of  his  own 
circle  re-acted  upon  his  own  estimation  in  the 
world."  The  "  Rockingham  Whigs  "  alone, 
amid  all  the  party  divisions  of  the  age,  pre- 
sented the  agreeable  spectacle  of  a  band  of 
statesmen  united  in  principles,  and  mutually 
respecting  one  another  for  private  as  well 
as  public  virtues.  This,  indeed,  was  the  se- 
cret of  their  strength  in  opposi^on — for  the 
eloquence  even  of  Burke  would  not  alone 
have  cemented  it, — and  of  their  success  in 
power,  as  far  as  they  were  permitted  to  suc- 
ceed. They  had  warm  feelings ;  they  had 
legitimate  aims;  they  could  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  self-respect, — a  luxury  which  no 
other  section  of  either  Whigs  or  Tories  could 
then  decently  claim, — and  in  their  common 
affection  for  their  chief  they  enjoyed  a  pe- 
culiar and  inestimable  privilege  as  public 
men.  Nor,  although  thwarted  by  many  who 
should  have  supported  them,  assailed  by  a 
powerful  opposition,  betrayed  and  under- 
mined by  the  King  and  his  friends^  were  the 
Rockingham  Whigs  unsuccessful  as  a  Cabi- 
net. By  no  one  Ministry  between  the  epoch 
of  the  Brevolution  and  that  of  the  Reform  Bill 
were  so  many  immunities  gained  for  the  peo- 
ple, or,  strictly  speaking,  so  many  breaches 
repaired  in  the  Constitution,  as  by  that  which 
Charles  Townsend  contemptuously  called  the 
"Lutestring  Administration."  The  charac- 
ter of  the  leader  was  reflected  in  that  of  his 
followers.  A  brilliant  staff  gradually  formed 
itself  around  the  most  constitutional  minister 
of  the  age,  and  Burke's  genius  was  matured 
and  Fox's  eloquence  was  disciplined  in  the 
congenial  society  of  Keppel,  Portland,  Mon- 
tagu, and  Cavendish. 

Had  Lord  Rockingham,  indeed,  conferred 
no  other  boon  on  his  party  than  his  early  re- 
cognition of  Burke's  genius,  he  would  have 
deserved  well  both  of  his  adherents  and  his 
country.  We  are  nojt  insensible  to  the  im- 
perfections, of  this  great  man.  We  deplore 
the  prejudices  which  latterly  dimmed  his  in- 
tellectual vision,  and  the  heat  and  haste  which 
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severed  him  from  the  friends  and  colleagues 
of  his  better  dajs.     But,  after  every  abate- 
ment has  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
to  Burke  the  praise  of  having  contributed, 
both  by  his  speeches  and  his  writings,  beyond 
aiy  man  of  his  time,  to  the  re-construction 
and  elevation  of  Whig  principles,  or,  rather, 
of  those  principles  whicn,  from  the  year  1640 
to  the  present  time,  have  progressively  se- 
cured or  extended  the  liberties  of  the  English 
nation.     And  this  he  eflfected,  not  so  much 
by  parliamentary  eloquence — for  as  a  debater 
he  was  far  inferior  to  Fox — as  by  his  constant 
appeal  to  broad  and  general  principles  in 
politics,  by  his  applying  the  universal  laws 
of  philosophy  to  the  partial  truths  of  the 
question  and  the  hour.     There   have  been 
few  such  striking  succest^ions  in  the  realm  of 
eloquence  as  the  cotemporaneous  rise  and 
decline   of  Burke  and  Chatham.      Marcus 
Cicero  had  listened  to  the  fervent  declama- 
tions of  Sulpicius  and  Cotta,  and  to  the  last 
orations  of  Crassus  and  Antonius ;  and  an- 
cient men  may  have  kindled  the  boyish  ardor 
of  Demosthenes,  by  reciting,  as  they  watched 
the  exercises  of  the  Athenian  youth  in  the 
gymnasia,  portions  of  the  harangues  of  Peri- 
cles.    But  neither  the  Attic  nor  the  Roman 
orator  actually  met  their  great  precursors  in 
the  arena  of  debate,  while  Burke,  both  on  the 
Treasury  and  Opposition  Benches,  was  a  fre- 
quent auditor  of  the  old  man  eloquent,  who 
had  carried  dismay  into  the  heart  of  Wal- 
pole,  and  "  fulmined  "  by  the  side  of  Pulte- 
ney  and  Carteret.     Their  respective  powers 
were,  indeed,  as  dissimilar  as  the  fashion  of 
their  garments,  or  the  character  of  their  elo- 
quence.    "Chatham,"   as  Lord  Albemarle 
remarks,  "  was  at  once  the  Cicero  and  the 
Roscius  of  his  age,  a  great  orator,  and  a  con- 
summate actor. '     His  gestures,  his  tones, 
his  crutch,  and  the  flannels  which  swathed 
his  limbs,  were,  as  he  employed   them,  so 
many  stage  properties.     He   neither  dealt 
nor   delighted  in  general  maxims,  or  far- 
reaching  principles.     His  "  burning  words  ** 
involved  no  recondite  truths;  he   has  be- 
queathed little  or  nothing  to  the  "  practique 
or  tb^orique  *'  of  politics.     His  mission  was 
to  confute  or  convince,  to  rouse  or  to  soothe 
the   passions  of  the  moment.     He   was  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light  for  the  hour,  but 
not,  like  Burke,  a  perpetual  beacon  for  all 
ages.     Chatham's  speeches  would  have  been 
applauded  by  the  "men  of  Athens ;"  Burke's 
discourses  would  have  furnished  new  medi- 
tations to  Bacon  and  Macchiavelli.* 

*  Burke's  correspondence  shows  how  deeply  his 


The  name  of  William  Pitt  occurs  frequently 
in  the  "  Rockingham  Memoirs,"  but  rather  as 
a  nominia  umbra,  than  as  that  of  the  Great 
Commoner  who,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had 
raised  his  country  from  almost  unexampled 
depression  to  rarely  surpassed  glory.  To 
minds  of  a  certain  order  prosperity  is  more 
dangerous  than  adversity. 

'*  For  some  by  Fortune's  favors  are  undone ; 
They  bore  the  wind  who  cannot  bear  the  sun, 
But  melt,  and  into  baser  metal  run." 

Had  Pitt  either  died  or  quitted  the  politi- 
cal helm  at  the  decease  of  George  II.,  he 
would  have  shone  in  English  annals  with 
almost  the  ideal  splendor  of  one  of  Plutarch's 
heroes.  He  had,  indeed,  committed  great 
faults,  for  he  had  cherished  in  his  country- 
men a  passion  for  war,  and  a  recklessness  of 
economy.  But  his  faults  were  those  of  an 
ardent  temperament,  and  he  had  compensa- 

miod  (however  vehement,  yet  at  once  more  philo- 
sophical and  more  practical)  had  been  estranged 
by  the  unaccountable  eccentricities  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham. He  somewhere  describes  him  as  lying  on  his 
back  talking  fustian.  Two  letters,  published  by 
Lord  Albemarle,  throw  some  light  on  their  differ- 
ences. The  first  was  written  to  Lord  Rockingham 
in  Christmas  week,  1774 

"  One  cannot  help  feeling  for  the  unhappy  situa- 
tion in  which  we  stand  from  our  unhappy  oivisiona 
Lord  Chatham  shows  a  disposition  to  come  near  you, 
but  with  those  resources  (I),  which  he  never  fails  to 
have  as  lon^  as  he  thinks  that  the  closet  door  stands 
ajar  to  receive  him.  The  last  peep  into  that  closet 
intoxicates  him,  and  will  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
However,  as  he  is  and  must  be  looked  to  by  those 
that  are  within,  and  those  that  are  without,  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  find  out  how  he  proposes  to  act,  and, 
if  Doasible,  to  fall  in  with  him  in  Parliament  (on  the 
su  uject  of  America),  though  you  may  never  come  to 
an  understanding  with  liim  in  other  politica"  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  260.) 

The  other  letter  is  a  memorandnm  in  Burke*s 
own  hand,  and  dated  July  13,  1792,  on  the  back  of 
an  old  letter  from  Chatham  to  Lord  Rockingham, 
in  which  Burke's  "Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discon- 
tents," though  it  had  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  tlie 
leaders  of  the  party  before  it  went  to  press^  is 
slightingly  noticed,  as  having  done  much  hurt  to  the 
cause. 

"  Looking  over  poor  Lord  Rockinffham*B  papers^ 
I  find  this  letter  irom  a  man  wholly  unlike  nim. 
It  concerns  my  pamphlet  (The  Cause  of  the  Diseon- 
tentfl).  I  remember  to  have  seen  this  knavish  let- 
ter at  the  time.  The  pamphlet  is  itself,  by  antici- 
pation, an  answer  to  that  grand  artificer  of  fraud. 
ffe  would  not  like  it  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  him 
talk  of  the  great  extensive  public^  who  never  con- 
versed but  with  a  parcel  of  low  toad  eaters.  Alas  1 
alaa !  how  difierent  the  recU  from  the  ostensible  pub- 
lio  man  I  Must  all  this  theatrical  stuffing  and  raised 
heels  be  necessary  for  the  character  of  a  great  man? 
Edmund  Burke.  Oh  I  but  this  does  not  derogate 
from  his  great  splendid  side.    God  forbid  1    £.  B." 
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ted  for  them  by  essential  services  to  the 
people  who  so  loved  and  honored  him,  and 
whose  reputation  he  held  in  his  heart  of 
hearts.  He  hud  made  England  renowned 
abroad,  and  enterprising,  if  not  prosperous, 
at  home.  His  eloquence  had  vanquished  the 
reluctance  of  the  King,  and  lulled  the  fury  of 
parties.  In  an  age  of  signal  corruption  he 
had  exhibited  perfect  cleanness  of  hands. 
He  had  poured  into  the  national  mind 
streams  of  ennobling  thoughts,  and  the  fear 
of  him  and  the  dread  of  him  had  penetrated 
the  hearts  of  foreign  cabinets  and  kings.  But 
from  the  commencement,  and  with  few  inter- 
vals of  a  better  mood,  nearly  to  the  close  of 
the  period  now  under  reviewal,  Pitt  appears, 
although  not  altogether  fallen  from  his  high 
estate,  yet  comparatively  weak,  irresolute, 
factious,  and  self-seeking.  The  great  Whig 
connexion,  which  he  had  mainly  reorganized 
after  Walpole's  retirement,  was,  through  his 
caprice  or  obstinacy  principally,  again  broken 
up.  In  the  cabinet  he  was  jealous,  imperi- 
ous, and  ineffective,  in  the  roy«l  closet  servile, 
and  in  opposition  a  hazardous  and  impracti- 
cable pilot.  Little  remained  of  his  earlier 
greatness  beyond  integrity,  uncertain  flashes 
of  eloquence,  and  his  genuine  and  touching 
domestic  virtues.  To  Pitt's  lofty  mind  the 
policy  of  the  King's  friends  was  repulsive 
and  degrading  ;  the  conduct  of  his  brothers- 
in-law  was  a  perpetual  mortiOcation.  He 
protested  against  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes  ; 
he  deplored  their  doctrines  of  parliamentary 
absolutism,  and  he  abominated  their  demean- 
or to  the  American  colonies.  Both  publicly 
and  privately  he  lamented  the  selfish  in- 
trigues of  the  Bedford  section  of  the  Whigs, 
and  extolled  the  integrity  and  the  intentions 
of  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  followers.  Yet, 
by  sowing  or  fostering  divsions  among  the 
Whigs  generally,  he  directly  forwarded  the 
intrigues  of  the  King's  friends  ;  he  lent  him- 
self to  the  plots  of  his  l^rothers-in-Iaw ;  he 
enabled  the  Bedford  party  to  supplant  for  a 
while  the  Rockingham  party,  and  he  under- 
mined or  thwarted  the  counsels  of  the  only 
political  section  in  Great  Britain  which,  by 
his  own  admission,  was  both  able  and  honest 
enough  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
History  affords  few  sadder  or  more  memora- 
ble examples  of  a  great  mind  surviving  its 
proper  energies,  and  marring  with  envious 
clouds  the  evening  of  a  brilliant  noon.  His 
place  in  the  Walhalla  of  Statesmen  should 
have  been  between  the  images  of  Oxenstiern 
and  De  Witt.  But  the  pedestal  is  unin- 
scribed.  Manly  consistency  was  wanting. 
In    1765    the    Grenvilie  Administration 


could  go  on  no  longer.  The  crazy  union 
with  the  Bedford  party  did  not  succeed. 
They  had  failed  in  cajoling  Newcastle,  and 
in  conciliating  Pitt.  They  had  become  intol- 
erable to  the  King.  They  had  irritated  Lord 
Bute;  and  had  denied  place  and  counte- 
nance to  the  King's  friends.  They  had  em- 
broiled England  with  her  American  Colonies. 
Their  quarrel  with  Wilkes  had  made  the  name 
of  Privilege  obnoxious  to  the  people  at 
large ;  so  that  their  persons  were  not  safe  in 
London,  the  yells  of  an  infuriated  mob  greet- 
ed them  in  the  streets,  and  paving  stones 
were  flung  into  their  carriage  windows.  Grub 
Street  and  the  caricaturists  grew  fat  upon 
the  unpopularity  of  George  Grenvilie.  On 
the  6th  of  May  the  Kinff  be^an  to  make  in- 
direct overtures  to  the  Whig  leaders  :  on  the 
18th  he  announced  to  his  Secretary  of  State 
that  he  proposed  a  change  of  administration. 
The  vacant  Premiership  was  at  first  offered  to 
Pitt,  but  Lord  Temple  would  not  allow  him 
to  accept  it  on  any  practicable  terms — and 
aftewards  to  Lord  Lyttleton,  but  he  would 
not  desert  the  Pitt  and  Temple  section.  At 
length,  after  much  heart-burning  and  recri- 
mination between  the  King  and  his  nominal 
advisers,  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  met  at 
Newcastle  House  on  the  30th  of  June ;  and 
it  was  decided,  by  a  majority  of  twelve  to 
six,  that  a  new  Ministry  should  be  formed, 
over  which  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  preside.  Conway 
led  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  for 
his  colleague.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was 
Pi  ivy  Seal,  and  Dowdeswell,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  All  these  and*  others  are, 
more  or  less, "  known  to  fame."  Not  so  one 
of  the  most  estimable  men  of  the  time  and 
of  the  party,  whose  portraiture  we  shall 
therefore  borrow  from  Lord  Albemarle's  gal- 
lery. 

**  The  Premier's  friend,  Sir  George  Savite,  was 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  Rockingbam  Adminis- 
tration. But  with  his  habitual  delicacy  and  can- 
dor he  declined  the  offer,  alleging  that,  as  an  in- 
dependent member  of  Parliament,  he  could  better 
assert  his  privileges  and  serve  his  friends.  Fac- 
tion has  spared  the  name  of  Savile :  contempora- 
ries are  unanimous  in  representing  him  as  in  the 
highest  degree  generous,  benevolent,  disinterested 
and  unostentatious — high  commendations  in  an 
age  when  mere  negative  virtues  were  rare,  and 
statesmen  imitated  the  maxims  rather  than  the 
practice  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  person  Savile 
was  somewhat  above  the  middle  size ;  his  figure 
was  slender,  his  complexion  adust,  his  constitution 
delicate;  his  address  was  easy,  and  almost  border- 
ing upon  negligence.    As  an  orator  he  possessed 
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great  facOitjr  of  Qtteranee,  and  was  umple  even 

to  austerity  lo  the  choice  of  his  words.  In  debate 
he  was  clear,  sensible,  and  persuasive.  A  pecu- 
liar radiance  spread  over  his  features  whenever 
philanthropy  was  the  theme  of  his  discourse.  In- 
deed, the  eeneral  belief  in  the  honesty  and  benev- 
olence of  his  intentions  produced  such  an  impres- 
sion in  favor  of  his  arguments,  that  *  Truth  came 
mended  from  his  tongue.'  His  habits  of  thinking 
were  very  original.  *  He  had  a  head,'  Walpole 
remarks, '  as  acutely  argumentative  as  if  it  had 
been  made  by  a  German  logician  for  a  model.* 
He  was  also  a  shrewd  observer  of  contemporary 
statesmen.  He  predicted  early  the  future  great- 
ness of  Charles  Fox.  When  that  statesman  was 
scarcely  a  man,  he  praised  him  for  his  readiness 
in  finding  out  bloU^hia  celerity  in  hitting  the 
bird's-eye  of  an  argument,  and  his  general 
talents  for  opposition.  'Hence,'  said  2Savile, 
'  others  may  have  more  stock,  but  Fox  has  more 
ready  money  about  him  than  any  of  his  party.' 

**  Toleration  in  matters  of  religion  is  a  doctrine 
of  comparatively  recent  ffrowth.  It  was  imper- 
fectly understood  by  the  Whigs  of  the  last  cen- 
tunr,  who  combined  the  ideas  of  Protestantism 
and  the  Hanoverian  succession.  It  was  utterly 
unknown  to  their  opponents,  who  recognized  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  sole  Church  of  Christ. 
But  Savile  was  an  honorable  exception  to  both 
these  extremes.  He  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  his  advocacy  exposed  him 
to  the  fury  of  the  Church  and  Kine  Mobs  of  the 
year  '80 ;  and  yet  even  while  his  bouse  was  as- 
sailed and  frequent  attempts  were  made  to  set  it 
on  fire,  he  spoke  of  the  incendiaries  with  com- 
passion, and  ascribed  the  zeal  of  the  multitude 
rather  to  their  ignorance  than  to  their  evil  passions, 
— rather  to  their  being  led  by  blind  guides  than  to 
the  spontaneous  aberration  of  their  own  feelings." 

The  Cabinet  which  embodies  a  section  only 
of  a  party  labors  under  the  twofold  disad- 
vantage of  direct  opposition  and  "  half-faced 
fellowship."  Bat  this  way  by  no  means  the 
only  or  the  most  serious  difficulty  which 
awaited  the  Rockingham  Ministry.  Its  chief 
was  both  ineloqaent  and  constitutionally 
timid  in  debate.  It  had  some  tolerable 
speakers,  like  Conway,  bat  no  consummate 
orator — for  Burke  had  not  a  seat  in  the  Cabi- 
net. It  suffered,  ere  it  was  many  weeks  old, 
a  fatal  blow  in  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  bad  some  influence  with 
the  Bedford  party,  and  who  could  at  times  re- 
monstrate successfully  with  his  royal  nephew. 
Pitt  and  Temple  were  discontented  and 
supercilious  allies  :  they  tolerated  Lord  Rock- 
ingham as  Mrs.  Candour  tolerated  her  female 
friends,  hinting  at  their  supposed  foibles 
and  liberally  expressing  their  own  dislikes. 
Lord  Bute  stalked  moodily  in  the  background : 
he  was  the  spectre  at  every  ministerial  ban- 
quet, and  bis  whispers  were  supposed,  not 
without  grave  reasons  for  the  belief,  still  to 
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reach  the  royal  ear.  In  scattering  unfavora- 
ble rumors  the  "  King's  friends"  were  as  ac- 
tive and  adroit  as  Fame  herself:  while  in  the 
Household  there  was  more  than  one  ally 
who  infinitely  preferred  Plato  to  truth — the 
Eine's  understood  pleasure  to  the  Kinfir's 
public  profe^ions.  But  the  most  formida- 
ble antagonist  of  the  Rockingham  Ministry 
,wa8  the  King  himself.  The  Gazette  which 
announced  that  His  Majesty  had  been  pleased 
to  appoint  Charles  Watson  Wentworth,  drc. 
d^c.yhis  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  assumed 
an  almost  poetic  license  of  fiction.  It  was 
read  with  a  smile  by  all  who  knew — and 
there  were  few  who  did  not  know — how  dis- 
tasteful that  appointment  was  to  the  King. 
From  his  youth  upwards  he  had  been  trained 
in  distrust  of  the  Whigs  as  a  body ;  he  was 
now  compelled  to  throw  open  his  closet  to 
the  very  zealots  of  the  Whig  sanhedrim.  He 
had  been  taught  to  believe  himself  the  heir 
of  peculiar  prerogatives,  and  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  men  who  saw  in  him  only  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth.  He 
had  mounted  the  throne  with  a  fixed  inten- 
tion to  burst  the  bonds  and  cast  away  the 
cords  of  th^Whig  connection,  and  its  Heads 
of  Houses  were  once  more  in  his  Council- 
chamber  and  beside  his  table  and  his  bed. 
He  felt  like  a  gamester  who  had  lost  his 
stake,  or  like  a  refractory  ward  who  has  been 
suddenly  removed  from  the  indulgences  of 
home  to  the  unpalatable  discipline  of  school. 
Nor  was  his  mortification  softened  by  the 
character  of  his  new  Premier.  He  had  not 
even  the  satisfaction  of  a  decent  discontent. 
Newcastle  he  might  despise — and  he  would 
not  have  been  singular  in  his  contempt* 
Grenville  he  had  some  excuse  for  hating,  for 
the  ex- secretary  had  been  systematicallr 
rougb  with  his  sovereign.  Lord  Holland  s 
great  abilities  were  tarnished  by  at  least 
equal  corruption;  and  the  subservience  of 
Pitt  evaporated  the  moment  he  quitted  the 
closet.  But  Lord  Rockingham  was  pro- 
vokingly  invulnerable.  He  was  courteous 
and  honest :  he  was  respectful  and  firm.  He 
used  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  he  waa 
inaccessible  to  fear  or  favor.  He  was  no 
proficient  in  the  arts  in  which  His  Majesty 
excelled.  His  yea  was  yea,  and  his  nay  waa 
nay.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  probably 
George  the  Third  was  confronted  with  a 
minister  who  set  candidly  before  him  hi& 
proper  functions,  his  official  duties,  the  time  a 
abuse  and  its  remedies,  and  who  met  hi& 
vision  of  a  Patriot  King  by  the  waking  reality 
of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  Had  Lord 
Rockingham  found  a  wiUing  auditor  in  Hb 
IS 
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Majesty,  the  world  would  probably  haye 
wanted  one  at  least  of  Junius's  Letters. 
But  thooffh  "  far  exceeding"  all  other  states- 
men in  the  art  of  drawing  "  together  with- 
out the  seducdon  of  self-interest  the  concur- 
rence and  co-operation  of  various  dispositions 
and  abilities  of  men,  whom  he  assimilated 
to  his  character  and  associated  in  his  labors/' 
he  failed  altogether  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  sovereign. 

The  royal  sufferings  were  not»  however, 
very  protracted. .  The  first  Rockingham  Ad- 
ministration just  survived  one  anniversary; 
but  it  remained  in  office  long  enough  to  pass 
some  essential  measures,  and  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  country  in  general  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Whig  phalanx.  Sixteen  years 
later  it  was  called  again  to  the  helm  in  a 
darker  hour,  when  it  had  become  impossible 
to  re-adjust  the  state- vessel  without  sacri- 
ficing a  third  of  its  cargo. 

The  new  Ministry  began  their  voyage  with 
a  dark  cloud  on  the  western  horiston.  George 
Grenville  had  bequeathed  to  them  all  the  con- 
sequences of  his  project  for  drawing  a  reve- 
nue from  America  by  means  of  a  duty  upon 
stamps.  The  storm  had  burst  across  the 
Atlantic  before  the  first  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  the  year  1766.  On  hearing  that  it  had  re* 
ceived  the  royal  assent,  the  townsmen  of  New 
York  reprinted  the  Stamp  Act,  and  hawked 
it  about  the  .streets,  as  "  England's  folly  and 
America's  ruin."  At  Philadelphia  the  guns 
were  spiked.  At  Boston  the  flags  of  the  vessels 
in  harbor  were  hoisted  half-mast  high,  while 
muffled  bells  tolled  a  funeral  knell.  The  spi- 
rit of  Pym  and  St.  John  seemed  to  have  mi- 
grated into  the  American  Houses  of  Assem- 
bly :  and  in  the  Virginian  Congress  Patrick 
Heory  vented  his  indignation  in  terms  in  which 
truth  and  treason  struggled  for  the  mastery. 
In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  on  the  1 7th 
of  December,  1765,  a  decent  veil  was  thrown 
over  these  dismal  tidings.  His  Majesty  an- 
nounced to  both  Houses  that  he  had  called 
them  together  sooner  than  usual,  in  conse- 
quence '^of  matters  of  importance  which  had 
lately  occurred  in  some  of  his  colonies  in 
America." 

We  shall  not,  however,  repeat  an  oft-told 
tale,  and  one  too  which  has  recently  been  once 
again  narrated  by  so  accomplished  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Bancroft.  Every  tiro  in  history  knows  that 
the  first  Rockingham  Administration  repealed 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  that  the  King  never  for- 
gave them  for  thus  delaying  a  few  years 
longer  the  dismemberment  of  the  British 
Empire.  With  the  documents  before  us 
which  Lord  Albemarle  has  brought  to  lights 


it  will  be  more  interesting  to  trace  the  causes 
which  constantly  enfeebled  and  finally  under- 
mined the  Cabinet  formed  in  the  autumn  of 
1765. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  Rockingham 
Administration    would   last  long.     It   was 
equally   improbable  that  its  parliamentary 
course  would  run  smooth.    It  was  not  sus- 
tained by  eloquence.     Its  chief  was  firm,  but 
not    strenuous.    The    hour    demanded    an 
Achilles   rather  than  a  Nestor,  and  Lord 
Rockingham  could  seldom  be  relied  on  to  give 
vigor  to  debate.     The  public  generally  had 
not  recovered  from  the  apathy  which,  during 
the  last  five  years  of  the  preceding  reign,  had 
numbed  its  political  araor ;  it  had  not  yet 
learned  by  experience  to  distrust  its  youth- 
ful sovereign ;  nor  did  it  yet  discriminate  be- 
tween the  relative  merits  either  of  the  Whig 
leaders  or  their  several  sections.    Pitt's  cold- 
ness, and  Temple's  busy  and  acrid  host  of 
pamphleteers,  equally  damaged  the  Rock- 
mgham  Cabinet.   But  the  King  himself  was, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  their  chief  an- 
tagonbt.    He  could  not  be  expected  to  re- 
gard   with  an  eye  of  favor   Ministers    to 
whom  his  embarrassments  alone  had  com- 
pelled him  to  resort    Indeed,  of  the  various 
political  connexions  of  the  time  no  one  was  so 
distasteful  to  the  Sovereign  as  that  to  which 
he  had  now  consignded   the    government. 
'^  They  were,"  as  Lord  Albemarle  remarks* 
^^  at  once  too  wealthy,  too  indifferent  to  office, 
too  much  actuated  by  public  principles,  too 
closely  bound  together  oy  party  ties,  to  yield 
to  ike  King,  or  to  suit  the  views  of  a  Court 
that  required  Ministers  to  be,  not  the  public 
seryants  of  the  State,  but  the  private  domes- 
tics ^  the  Sovereign."    In  allusion  to  the 
Rockingham  party.  His  Majesty  had  indeed 
two  years  previously  declar^  that "  he  would' 
never  suffer  those  Ministers  of  the  late  reign, 
who  had  attempted  to  enslave  him,  to  come 
into  his  service  while  he  held  the  sceptre." 
He  accordingly  regarded,  as  both  his  acts 
and  demeanor  plainly  proved,  his  new  Cabi- 
net as  a  mere  temporary  refuge  from  the 
Grenvilles.    Lord  Rockingham  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  civil  to  His  Majesty.    That  was 
some  relief:    and  in  the  meanwhile  thej 
might  be  divided,  undermined,  and,  at  some 
lucky  moment,  ousted. 

These  at  least  are  the  conclusions  which 
we  draw  from  the  documents  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Lord  Albemarle.  The  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act  was  the  principal  bu- 
siness of  the  Session,  and  it  was  as  '*  bitter  as 
coloquintida  "  to  the  royal  palate,  or  as  the 
signature  of  the  Petition  of  Right  had  been 
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to  Charles  I.  So  early  in  the  Session  as  the 
3rd  of  January,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  wrote 
to  his  brother,  Charles  Yorke,  <'The  King's 
family  and  household  are  divided.  I  wish 
His  Majesty  himself  is  not  neuter**  And  he 
adds,  **  Lord  B.  will  overturn  every  Ministry 
who  does  not  court  him."  The  neutrality  o( 
the  King  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
"three  papers  in  the  King's  handwriting, 
and  from  the  accompanying  anecdote  report- 
ed, although  not  qmte  correctly  in  all  the  de- 
tails, by  Walpole  and  Belsham. 

"I.  That  Lord  Rockingham  was  on  Friday 
(Febniary  8, 1766}  allowed  by  His  Majesty  to  say, 
that  His  Majesty  was  for  the  repeal.  The  cod- 
versalion  having  only  been  for  that  or  enforcinff. 

"  IL  Lord  Rockingham's  question  was,  whether 
he  was  for  enforcing  the  Stamp  Act,  or  for  the  re- 
peal. The  King  was  clear,  that  repeal  was  pre- 
ferable to  enforcing,  and  permitted  Lord  Rocking- 
ham to  declare  that  as  his  opinion. 

^  llh  Lord  Rockingham,  I  desire  yon  wonld 
tell  Lord  Strange  that  I  am  now,  and  have  been 
heretofore,  for  modification :  but  that  when  many 
were  for  enforcing,  I  was  then  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Sump  Act." 

From  these  memoranda  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  Minister  had  determined  not  to  quit 
the  royal  presence  until  he  had  secured  "  the 
word  of  a  King."  But  only  ten  days  after 
these  notes  were  penned,  "Lord  Strange, 
one  of  the  placemen  who  opposed  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  having  occasion  to  go  in 
to  the  King,  on  some  affair  of  his  office,  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  King  said  he  heard 
it  was  reported  in  the  world  that  he  (the 
King)  was  for  the  repeal  of  that  Act.  Lord 
Strange  replied,  that  idea  did  not  only  pre- 
vail, but  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  dia  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  encourage  that  be- 
lief ;  and  that  their  great  majonty  (on  the 
7th  February)  had  been  entirely  owing  to 
their  having  made  use  of  His  Majesty's  name. 
Lord  Strange  no  sooner  left  the  closet  than 
he  made  full  use  of  the  authority  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  trumpeted  all  over  the  town  the 
conversation  he  had  had  with  the  King." 

If  this  be  not  sufficient  evidence  of  insin- 
cerity on  the  King's  part — ^and  it  wonld  be 
easy  to  multiply  examples  from  the  volumes 
before  us — we  know  not  how  to  define 
duplicity  "  in  hieh  places."  Unfortunately 
for  the  nation  His  Majesty  was  not  alone  in 
his  political  obliquity,  llie  moral  code  of 
the  Bedford  party  was  deplorably  lax :  Rtgby 
and  Sandwich  were  statesmen  worthy  of  the 
school  of  the  Regent  Orleans  and  the  Cardi- 
nal Dubois ;  and  among  the  "  Kingrs's  friends/' 
Talboti  Boscawen,  Strange,  and  Dyson,  were 


the  Rosencrantzes,  Osrics,  and  Guildenstems 
of  the  English  Court.  We  extract  Lord 
Albemarle's  graphic  sketch  of  the  last-named 
of  these  worthies : — 

"  Among  the  most  active  opponents  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act  was  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dyson, 
member  for  Great  Yarmouth,  and  one  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade.    He  was  one  of  those  parasitical  per- 
sons who  serve  governments  a  little  and  disgrace 
them  much.    He  was  by  birth  a  tailor,  by  edaca- 
tion  a  Dissenter,  and,  from  interest  or  vanity,  in 
his  earlier  years,  a  jepublican.    Bat  he  was  not 
a  person  whose  conscience  at  any  time  stood  in 
the  way  of  preferment,  and  his  republicanism 
speedily  yielded  to  more  profitable  investments  in 
politics.    He  was  a  qaick  shrewd  man,  with  a 
cool  head  and  a  prompt  tongue,  and  an  atrabilious 
temperament,  that  made  him  impatient  of  repose 
and  obscnrity.    He  entered  Parliament  with  a 
character  for  holding  anti-monarchical  opinions, 
although  he  was  at  the  time  **  secretly  sold  to  Lord 
Bate.      For  some  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  a 
stanch  supporter  of  George  Grehville,  bat  when 
the  Grenvillian  horizon  became  overcast,  Jeremiah 
tacked  to  windward.    Shortly  after  this  desertion, 
having  assumed  a  bag  instead  of  a  <yf-wig,<Lord 
Gower  aptly  remarked, "It  was  because  no  tie 
would  hold  him."    Whatever  party  he  espoused, 
Dyson^B  habits  of  business,  skill  in  parliamentary 
forms,  specious  demeanor  and  general  courtesy, 
renderea  him  a  serviceable  adjunct ;  nor,  though 
he  possessed  neither  fancy  nor  eloquence,  was  be 
by  any  means  contemptible  as  a  speaker  and  pam- 
phleteer.   But  the  best  of  his  ffood  gifts  was  his 
accommodating  conscience.    He  was  a  ready- 
made  '*  king's  friend,"  even  before  he  attracted 
the  royal  notice.    George  the  Third  was  not  a 
King  John,  nor  was  Dyson  a  Hubert.    But  he  was 
not  the  less  an  apt  instrument  in  the  bands  of  a 
sovereign  who  sought  to  govern  a  kingdom  as  an 
attorney  manages  an  election,  by  the  influence  of 
partisans  and  the  division  of  opponents.    He  had 
risen  rapidly  in  the  favor  of  Lord  Bute.    For 
several  years  he  was  principal  clerk  in  the  House 
of  Commons.   He  became  afterwards  First  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  eventually  CoflTerer  of 
the  Household.    In  1766  Lord  Bute's  royal  pupil 
became   political    sponsor  for  Jeremiah's  good 
behavior  as  a  member  of  the  Rockingham  Min- 
istry.   Reluctantly  did  the  Premier  accept  bis 
services ;  much  he  labored  to  cashier  him*    But 
the  Kin^  knew  his  worth  too  well.    His  Majesty 
preferr^  getting  rid  of  Lord  Rockingham  to  dis- 
missing Jeremiah." 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1766,  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  received  the' royal  assent. 
It  had  been  the  subject  of  warm  and  acri- 
monious debates  both  in  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons ;  but  the  issue  of  those  debates  was 
*'  an  event,"  in  the  language  of  Burke,  which 
caused  more  universal  joy  throughout  the 
British  dominions  than  perhaps  any  other 
that  can  be  remembered.    The  repeal  was 
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celebrated  with  more  than  ordinary  civic 
magnificeDce  at  Drapers'  Hall,  on  the  23d  of 
April ;  and  the  chronicles  of  the  day  duly 
record  that  nine  Dukes  were  among  the 
guests.  On  the  previous  day  Lord  Rocking- 
ham and  his  friends  had  inflicted  another 
wound  on  the  policy  of  George  Grenville. 
They  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
series  of  resolutions,  declaring  the  illegality 
of  general  warrants.  Their  ministerial  hours, 
they  well  knew,  were  numbered,  and  they 
devoted  the  remainder  of  their  brief  politi- 
cal existence  to  repair  the  breaches  which 
their  predecessors  had  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Grenville,  indeed,  outbid  them,  for 
popularity's  sake,  by  moving  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  substituting  immediate  abolition;  and 
Pitt,  with  strange  inconsistency,  **  being  in 
an  angry  mood, '  seconded  Grenville*s  mo- 
tion. Under  the  circumstances,  he  could 
scarcely  have  more  effectually  displayed  his 
hostility. 

These  resolutions  were  Lord  Rocking- 
ham's last  official  act  of  any  importance. 
Weak  within,  beleaguered  without,  and  un- 
dermined on  all  sides  by  the  royal  sappers 
and  miners,  the  first  Rockingham  Adminis- 
tration was,  by  this  time,  in  extremities. 
Ominous  conferences  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  King's  confidential  friend.  Lord 
Northington,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  confidential 
friends,  Lord  Camden  and  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton. After  a  visit  to  Hayes,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  took  occasion  to  remark,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  the  Government  want- 
ed "  authority,  dignity,  and  extension,"  and 
significantly  added,  that  "  if  Mr.  Pitt  would 
give  his  assistance,  he  should  with  pleasure 
take  up  the  spade,  and  dig  in  the  trenches." 
He  followed  up  this  hint  by  resigning  on  the 
1 4th  of  May  his  seals  as  Secretary  of  State. 
They  were  declined  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  and 
accepted  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Other 
desertions  followed :  the  Chancellor  resigned 
in  dudgeon;  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
form  a  coalition  with  the  Bedfords,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  sent  for  by  the  King,  and  Lord  Rock- 
ingham tendered  his  resignation. 

His  retirement  was  not  without  its  conso- 
lations. We  pass  over  the  valediction  which 
Burke  pronounced  upon  the  Rockingham 
Ministry,  because  it  is  probably  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers.  But  the  voice  of  the 
orator  was  not  the  only  one  raised  in  grate- 
ful acclamation.  Before  Lord  Rockingham 
set  out  from  London  to  his  seat  in  York- 
shire, a  deputation  from  the  London  mer- 
chants connected  with  the  North  American 
trade  waited  upon  him  with  an  Address,  in  | 
which  they  expressed  their  sense  of  the  es-  | 


sential  benefits  conferred  by  himself  and  his 
late  colleagues  upon  the  civil  and  commercial 
interests  of  these  kingdoms.  With  adroit, 
yet  just  delicacy,  the  address  stated  that, 
**  his  Lordship  being  no  longer  in  a  public 
station,  his  admirers  were  exempt  even  from 
the  suspicion  of  flattery."  On  his  entry  into 
York,  he  was  attended  by  nearly  two  hun- 
dred gentlemen;  and  on  the  next  day  an 
address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  magis- 
trates and  merchants  of  Leeds.  The  exam- 
ple was  followed  by  the  towns  of  York, 
Halifax,  Kingston,  Hull,  and  Wakefield ;  and 
the  "Memoirs"  abundantly  prove  that  he 
received,  at  this  time,  frequent  and  full  ap- 
probation from  some  of  the  noblest  and 
wisest  men  in  the  nation.  Lord  Chatham's 
peerage  "  looked  dim  and  pale"  beside  these 
popular  honors  of  the  retired  Minister. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  minutely  upon 
the  unsettled  and  disastrous  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  Rockingham  Adminis- 
trations, la  that  period  of  sixteen  years 
(1766 — 1782)  the  dissensions  with  America 
were  fanned  into  an  inextinguishable  blaze 
by  the  alternate  violence  and  apathy  of  the 
Government.  Of  these  Lord  Rockingham 
and  his  friends  were  guiltless.  "  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  address  in  1.766,  which  pledged 
both  Houses  to  stand  by  His  Majesty  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  and  properties.  Lord 
Rockingham  declared  in  the  Lords  that  he 
would  hazard  neither  life  nor  fortune  in  such 
a  aause."  The  quarrel  with  Wilkes  burst 
forth  with  renewed  fury,  and  was  prosecuted 
with  equal  virulence  by  those  who  assailed 
and  by  those  who  defended  him.  A  Satur- 
ninus  or  Glaucia  was  once  more  evoked  by 
the  lawless  folly  of  a  senate  and  its  chief 
magistrate.  Lord  Chatham  accepted  and 
resigned  office  with  equal  petulancy,  and 
afforded  one  more  example  to  the  historian 
of  the  wide  difference  between  a  great  ora- 
tor and  a  great  statesman.  Amid  the  dislo- 
cation of  parties  and  the  shameless  intrigues 
of  their  leaders,  the  pen  of  Junius  revelled 
in  its  bitter  triumphs  over  the  faults  or  the 
foibles  of  his  contemporaries;  and  we  must 
resort  to  the  era  of  the  Cabal  for  a  parallel 
to  the  melancholy  selfishness  which  succes- 
sively disgraced  the  cabinets  of  Chatham, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Lord  North.  The 
King  had  indeed  attained  one  of  his  darling 
objects — he  had  effectually  sown  divisions 
in  the  heart  of  the  Whig  connexion.  But 
his  victory  had  been  dearly  bought:  it  had 
rendered  him  nearly  friendless,  and  very  un- 
popular— it  had  made  him  the  butt  of  with- 
ering invectives;  and,  finally,  it  deprived 
him  of  millions  of  his  subjects.     Uneasy  lay 
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the  head  that  wore  the  now  shattered  crown ; 
and  we  could  afford  him  our  compassion, 
had  he  not  wooed  disfavor  and  squandered 
all  the  advantages  which  his  youth,  his  sta- 
tion, and  his  descent  and  decorous  morals 
placed  within  his  grasp. 

Death  in  this  interim  was  busy  with  the 
Whig  leaders :  Beckford,  George  Grenville, 
and  Lord  Granby,  quitted  for  ever  the  fever 
and  the  fret  of  politics;  and  the  "well- 
graced  actor,"  Chatham,  received  his  final 
'* plaudit"  upon  an  august  stage,  and  sur- 
rounded by  associations  far  transcending  the 
pomp  and  prodigality  of  theatres.  His  an- 
cient rival  and  colleague,  Newcastle,  also 
was  at  rest.  Nothing,  perhaps,  in  life,  "  be- 
came him  like  the  leaving  of  it."  ''  He  met 
his  death,"  says  Lord  Albemarle,  ''with 
cheerfulness  and  resignation."  The  plotting 
Macchiavellian  Earl  Temple  had  retired, 
after  George  Grenville's  decease,  to  his 
stately  fi;ardens  at  Stowe. 

Amid  so  many  deaths  and  frequent  de- 
sertions, however,  the  Whig  party,  in  the 
year  1774,  received  into  its  ranks  one  who 
was  shortly  to  become  its  most  illustrious 
champion.  Charles  James  Fox  had  taken 
his  seat  for  Midhurst  in  1768.  He  was  then 
scarcely  twenty  years  of  age.  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  his  hearty,  though 
somewhat  insubordinate  zeal  in  support  of 
the  Tory  questions  then  in  vogue.  He  was 
vehement  in  favor  of  LuttereTl's  admission 
into  Parliament,  and  as  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  "Nullum  Tempus"  Bill.  The  first 
symptom  of  his  conversion  was  his  joining 
with  the  Whigs  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Boston  Port  Bul  in  1774 ;  and  it  appears  by 
a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  these 
volumes,  that  he  had  been  in  communication 
with  Lord  Rockingham  the  preceding  year. 
The  career  of  the  great  logician  of  the  House 
of  Commons  does  not  fall  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  Rockingham  Memoirs;  but  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
tracting the  following  touching  reminiscence 
of  Fox,  as  he  appeared  in  the  sere  and  vel- 
low  leaf  of  his  life's  autumn.  Lord  Albe- 
marle was,  with  a  younger  brother,  a  visitor 
at  St.  Anne's  Hill  in  the  spring  of  1 806 ;  not 
long  before  that  attack  of  illness  which  a 
few  months  later  consigned  the  great  states- 
man to  the  tomb. 

**  Mr.  Fox,  although  in  excellent  health,  was 
even  then  unable  to  walk,  and  was  always  wheel- 
ed about  in  a  chair ;  indeed  I  never  saw  him  ex- 
cept in  a  sitting  posture.  The  dark  black  hair  of 
the  eyebrows,  cheeks  and  head,  which  in  the  ear- 
ly caricatures  obtained  for  him  the  designi^ion  of 


*  Niger,'  had  given  place  to  a  silver  white.  His 
dress  was  a  light  gray  single-breasted  coat,  with 
large  white  metal  buttons,  a  thick  woollen  waist- 
coat, drab  kerseymere  breeches,  dark  worsted 
stockings,  and  shoes  coming  up  to  the  ankles. 
His  first  appearance  in  the  mommg  was  at  the 
children's  one  o'clock  dinner,  and  that  meal  was 
no  sooner  despatched  than  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  youthful  guests  would  adjourn  to  the 
lawn  before  the  house,  and  devote  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  to  trap-ball,  Mr.  Fox  having  al- 
ways the  innings,  and  we  boys  the  bowling  and 
fagging  out  My  father  has  often  mentioned  to 
his  •  children  the  boyish  eagerness  and  deliebt 
with  which  Fox  used  tu  enter  into  the  games. '^ 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Rockingham  towards 
the  new  Ministry  was  a  return  of  good  for 
evil.  Personally  indeed,  he  felt  and  express- 
ed some  indignation  at  the  coldness  and  af- 
fronts he  had  met  with  from  their  hands. 
But  his  anger  went  no  further.  For  while 
he  urged  his  friends  in  general  to  remain 
united  among  themselves,  and  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  belter  days,  he  desired  such  of  his 
followers  as  the  new  Premier  had  not  dis- 
missed to  continue  at  their  posts.  Saunders, 
Meredith,  and  Keppel  accordingly  remained 
at  the  Admiralty  Board  :  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land was  still  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  the  Earl  of 
Scarborough,  Cofferer;  the  Earl  of  Besbo- 
rough,  one  of  the  joint  Paymasters  General ; 
and  Lord  Monson,  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  his 
moderation  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  conduct  of  Pitt  in  1766-  Through  Pitt's 
instigations,  the  Rockioghams  had  been  then 
deprived  of  the  support  of  Earl  Shelbume  ; 
and  when  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  dismissed 
from  the  Attorney-Generalship,  as  a  bitter 
and  uncompromising  foe  of  the  Rockinghams, 
Pitt  ungenerously  intimated  to  Sir  Fletcher 
that  "  he  was  not  turned  out  by  hi$  advice, 
and  that  were  he  Minister,  he  should  be  glad 
of  the  assistance  of  such  abilities." 

In  1767,  there  seemed  to  be  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  Lord  Rockingham's  return  to  the 
Treasury,  strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  Bedford  party.  After  a  year's  experi- 
ence, the  Duke  of  Grafton  began  to  doubt 
whether,  by  exchanging  Lord  Rockingham 
for  Lord  Chatham,  the  Government  had 
really  acquired  "authority,  dignity,  and  ex- 
tension." His  Grace  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, and  the  King  directly  empowered  him 
to  make  overtures  to  Lord  Rockingham. 
But  the  Duke  of  Bedford  thought  that  the 
coalition  would  be  incomplete  and  unstable 
without  Mr.  Grenville,  and  the  King  declared 
that  "  he  would  rather  see  the  devil  in  his 
closet."    Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
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became  reconciled  to  keeping  the  Treasury,  * 
and  His  Majesty  exulted  both  in  retaining  a 
minister  so  pliant,  and  in  excluding  the  Rock- 
inghams.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to 
render  the  treaty  abortive,  and  to  make  it 
appear  that  Lord  Rockingham  was  the  cause 
of  the  failure.  In  this  disingenuous  plot, 
the  King  possessed  no  more  cordial  ally  than 
Horace  Walpole.  The  dilettanti  archaeolo- 
gist inscribed  a  copy  of  Charles's  death- 
warrant  with  the  words  Major  Charta  ;  but 
the  son  of  the  great  Whig  premier  was  in 
practice,  if  not  at  heart,  a  thoroueh-paced 
"  King's  friend."  It  was  intolerable  to  him 
that  a  Whig  cabinet  should  flourish  without 
a  Walpole  at  its  head. 

The  Ministry,  however,  was  not  strength- 
ened by  these  tergiversations.  The  consti- 
tutional party, — an  appellation  which  the 
Whigs  began  once  more  to  deserve — was 
gradually  awakening  to  its  errors,  was  cast- 
ing off  its  divisions  and  its  supineness,  and 
purifying  itself  from  its  more  corrupt  and 
embarrassing  adherents.  It  was  indeed 
slowly  wise ;  it  had  yet  much  to  learn  and 
to  forget;  and  it  needed  thirteen  years' 
longer  probation  to  regenerate  it.  Its  res- 
toration was  forwarded  by  many  concurrent 
causes.  In  1768  Lord  Chatham  resigned, 
and  after  two  years  of  ministerial  inefficiency, 
carried  with  him  into  opposition  remnants 
only  of  his  former  vigor.  Agitation,  now 
that  Lord  Rockingham's  conciliatory  policy 
was  abandoned,  once  again  raised  its  head 
in  America;  while,  at  home,  the  city  of 
London  and  the  county  of  York  led  the  way 
in  arousing  in  the  English  nation  its  dormant 
jealousy  of  the  Crown.  Public  meetings 
were  held  in  several  counties;  petitions 
against  the  Government  were  numerously 
and  eagerly  signed :  the  tone  of  the  public 
prints  became  more  spirited;  the  country 
gentlemen  recovered  from  their  long  apathy ; 
and  the  towns  and  especially  the  sea- ports, 
whose  prosperity  was  immediately  affected 
by  the  discontents  of  the  colonies,  adopted  a 
bolder  and  more  menacing  attitude.  Before 
the  close  of  1769  the  popular  element  had 
assumed  a  new  form.  Public  meetings  led 
to  political  combinations  of  a  more  perma- 
nent character.  A  ''Society  for  supporting 
the  Bill  of  Rights"  and  "a  Constitutional 
Society"  were  forthwith  established.  "  You 
are  not  alone,"  wrote  Cowper  to  his  friend 
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ou  see  a  resemblance  between  the  reign  of 
lis  present  Majesty  and  that  of  Charles  I." 
Lord  North,  in  1770,  succeeded  the  Duke 
of  Orafton  as  premier.    His  government  was 


much  threatened,  but  really  long-lived.  Its 
moments  were  often  counted,  its  dissolution 
was  often  foretold ;  but  it  lingered  for  nearly 
twelve  years  in  despite  of  its  unpopularity  at 
home,  and  latterly,  its  overwhelming  disasters 
abroad.  Its  tenacity  of  official  life  was  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  personal  character  of  its 
chief.  The  via  inertice  of  Lord  North  was  in- 
vincible :  his  good  humor,  his  ready  wit,  even 
his  somnolence,  blunted  the  darts  of  opposi- 
tion .  The  thunders  of  Burke,  the  invectives  of 
Junius,  the  angry  addresses  of  county  meet- 
ings, pamphlets,  caricatures,  and  threats  of 
impeachment,  were  regarded  by  him  with  the 
serene  negligence  which  the  Epicureans  of 
old  ascril^d  to  the  dwellers  on  Olympus. 
Lord  North,  too,  had  the  sagacity  to  reduce 
Wilkes  to  insignificance  by  dropping  the 
prosecution  of  him,  and  to  soothe  the  City 
of  London  by  non-interference  with  electoral 
privileges. 

It  must  be  admitted  also  that  the  war  with 
America  was  at  first  popular  with  the  coun- 
try. "The  merchants,  writes  Burke,  in 
1775,  "begin  to  snuff  the  cadaverous  haut 
gout  of  lucrative  war :  the  freighting  busi- 
ness never  was  so  lively,  on  account  of  the 
prodigious  taking  up  for  transport  service ; 
great  orders  for  provisions  of  all  kinds,  new 
clothing  for  the  troops,  put  life  into  the 
woollen  manufactures.  The  country  gen- 
tlemen were  deluded  by  the  ministerial  assu- 
rance that  American  taxation  would  relieve 
them  of  part  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  transferring  a  portion  of  their 
burdens  to  other  shoulders.  For  a  time 
fortune  seemed  to  befriend  the  royal  cause. 
The  British  troops  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Brandywine,  entered  Philadelphia  in  tri- 
umph, and  drove  the  Americans  from  Lake 
Champlain.  But  as  soon  as  Burgoyne's 
surrender  at  Saratoga,  in  1777,  had  encour- 
arged  the  Court  of  Versailles  to  espouse 
openly  the  cause  which  it  had  long  secretly 
supported,  the  war  with  America  became 
the  object  of  general  alarm  and  abhorrence. 
It  approached  our  own  shores  at  a  time 
when,  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  those 
in  power,  no  officer  of  distinction  would  un- 
dertake the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet. 
Keppel  had  resigned  ;  and  his  example  was 
immediately  followed  by  Sir  Robert  Harland, 
Sir  John  Lindsay,  and  other  eminent  naval 


XJnwin,  about  this  time,  "in  thinking  that^  commanders.      The  fleet  was  accordingly 


entrusted  to  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  whose  in- 
firmities unfitted  him  for  the  post.  In  June, 
1779,  Lord  North  announcea  to  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Spanish  ambassador 
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Iiad  demanded  his  iwssporte.  In  the  follow- 
ing month  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  entered  the  Channel:  It  was  mmored 
that  Gibraltar  was  blockaded.  It  was  cer- 
tain that  Paul  Jones  had  bamt  the  shipping 
at  Whitehaven,  and  towed  away  the  Serapis 
at  the  stem  of  the  Ranger.  The  fact  that 
Lord  Sandwich  was  at  the  head  of  the  Board 
of  Admiraltj  did  not  help  to  reconcile  the 
English  nation  to  these  disgraces.  He  was 
already  in  the  worst  possible  odor  as  the 
sharer,  and  afterwards  as  the  betrayer,  of 
Wilkes's  orgies.  He  was  generally  believed 
to  have  sent  Eeppel  to  sea  with  unsound 
vessels,  and  he  was  now  denounced  as 
the  cause  of  Eempenfelt's  failure  oflf  Brest 
Harbor.  The  North  Cabinet  had  provoked 
an  inglorious  war:  it  had  burdened  the 
country  with  fresh  taxes  in  prosecution  of  it ; 
every  wind  wafted  the  tidings  of  disasters, 
and  every  coffee  house  and  public  meeting 
resounded  with  denunciations  of  the  incom- 
petency of  Ministers,  and  the  obstmacy  of 
the  King. 

At  length  in  1782,  after  vainly  endeavoring 
to  engage  with  Lord  Shelbume,  with  Lord 
Gower,  with  any  one,  rather  than  with  the 
leader  and  the  party  of  whose  honest  and 
wise  counsels  he  had  already  had  experience, 
the  King  was  compelled  to  break  up  the 
administration  of  his  **  friends,"  and  recall 
Lord  Rockingham,  on  his  own  terms,  to  the 
helm  of  government. 

Twice,  notwithstanding  his  pertinacious 
efforts  to  fulfil  to  the  letter  the  maternal  pre- 
cept of  "  Georffe  be  King,"  His  Majesty  had 
been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  same 
remedy — the  intervention  of  the  Rockingham 
party.  The  remedy,  unpalatable  as  ever, 
was  adopted  with  but  little  better  grace,  the 
second  time,  by  the  royal  patient.  But 
nettber  His  Majesty  himself,  nor  his  adhe- 
rents, abandoned  their  former  tactics.  The 
court-party  affected  to  deplore  political  com- 
binations. They  displayed  a  sudden  zeal 
for  the  Constitution,  and  endeavored  to  enlist 
on  their  side  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the 
people.  The  promoters  of  the  county-peti- 
tions were  compared  by  them  to  the  Irish 
Volunteers,  to  the  Protestant  Association, 
and  the  American  Congress.  Burke,  Savile, 
and  Rockingham,  they  denominated  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Act  of  Declaration  *'  on  ihi$ 
side  of  the  water."  The  Ministers  were  rep- 
resented as  themselves  hostile  to  the  pren^- 
ative,  and  they  were  branded  as  Republicans. 
The  King  was  described  as  a  prisoner  in  their 
hands :  they  were  styled  the  Regency :  and 
a  caricature  of  the  day  represented  George 


III.  as  surrounded  by  Shelbume,  Richmond, . 
Keppel,  and  Fox,  who  are  putting  fetters  on 
his  feet  and  ankles.  The  King  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  manifesting  his  aversion  for 
his  new  servants,  or  of  displaying  his  im- 
patience under  the  weight  of  these  ministerial 
chains. 

The  royal  patience  was  not  put  to  a  very 
long  trial.  The  health  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
always  feeble,  was  now  irretrievably  shatter- 
ed. He  had  become  Premier,  for  the  second 
time,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1782 :  he  died 
on  the  first  of  the  following  July.  But  in 
that  brief  period  he  tranquillized  Ireland,  and 
introduced  into  Parliament  ''an  effectual  plan 
for  economv  in  all  the  branches  of  public  ex- 
penditure. Particular  measures,  however, 
were  less  important  to  hiB  country,  and  his 
party,  than  the  example  he  set  to  the  one  of 
constitutional  principles,  and  to  the  other 
of  political  integrity.  From  this  period  the 
great  Whig  connexion  resumed  the  position 
which  it  held  sixty  years  earlier  under  its 
great  leaders  Halifax  and  Lord  Somers. 
Dark  and  troublous  times  indeed  were  ahead  ; 
on  the  one  hand  revolution,  on  the  other 
prodigal  and  protracted  wars.  That  it  was 
enabled  at  the  close  of  halfa-century  to  re- 
assume  the  helm  of  government,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  civil  and  political  freedom  of  millions 
of  the  human  race,  was,  in  no  mean  degree, 
due  to  its  regeneration  by  the  Rockingham 
Whigs. 

On  the  summit  of  a  well-wooded  acclivity 
in  Wentworth  Park,  there  stands  a  mauso- 
leum erected  by  the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam  to 
the  memory  of  his  illustrious  uncle.  Under 
the  centre  of  the  dome  there  is  a  full-length 
effigy  of  the  second  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
surrounded  by  marble  busts  of  the  eight  men 
who  most  especially  shared  his  labors  and 
his  friendship.  The  names  of  Portiand, 
Montagu,  Lee,  and  Cavendish  have  descended 
into  the  silence  which  awaits  the  majority  of 
the  human  race.  The  memory  of  Keppel  is 
prolonged  in  many  affectionate  records; 
while  tiie  fame  of  Fox  and  Burke  is  a  national 
possession. 

It  would  be  unjust  both  to  Lord  Rocking- 
ham and  Burke  to  conclude  the  present 
notice  with  any  other  words  than  with  those 
which  Burke  composed  for  the  inscription  on 
the  statue  of  his  friend. 

**  A  man  worthy  to  be  held  in  remeinbranee, 
becaune  he  did  n^live  for  himself.  His  abilities, 
industry,  and  inflknce  were  employed  without 
interruption  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  to  give 
Btabilitv  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  security  to 
its  landed  property,  increase  to  its  commerce,  in« 
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dependence  to  its  pnblie  councils,  and  concord  to 
its  empire.  These  were  fais  ends.  For  the  at- 
tainment of  these  ends,  his  policy  consisted  in  sin- 
cerity, fidelity,  directness,  and  constancy.  His 
▼irtnes  were  his  arts.  In  Opposition  he  respected 
the  principles  of  Government;  in  Administration 
be  provided  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  He 
employed  his  moments  of  power  in  realizing  eveiy 
thing  which  he  had  proposed  in  a  popular  situation 
— ^the  distinguishing  mark  of  his  public  conduct. 


Reserved  in  nrofession,  snie  in  performance,  he 

laid  the  fonnctation  of  a  solid  confidence 

Let  his  successors,  who  daily  behold  this  monu- 
ment, consider,  that  it  was  not  built  to  entertain 
the  eye  but  to  instruct  the  mind.  Let  them  reflect 
that  their  conduct  will  make  it  their  glory  or  their 
reproach.  Let  them  feel  that  similarity  of  man- 
ners, not  proximity  of  blood,  gives  them  an  interest 
in  this  statue. 

'Remember;  resemble;  perseYere.'" 


FTOan  th«  Dablim    UniT^riity  MAfacin*. 
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I— 01^  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD  "HUGUENOT,"  AND  THE  MEANING  OF  CERTAIN 

HIEROGLYPHIC  SIGN-BOARDS. 


EvKBYBODY  Understands  that "  Huguenot" 
means  a  French  Calvinist  or  Protestant ;  bat 
very  few  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  bow 
that  somewhat  singular  word  came  to  be  so 
applied,  and  in  what  it  originated.  Moreover, 
if  you  ask  twenty  people,  the  chances  are, 
that  nineteen  of  the  number  cannot  tell.  Dr. 
Johnson  rejects  the  word  altogether.  In  the 
folio  edition  of  his  dictionary  (1755),  you  will 
search  for  it  in  vain.  At  that  date  it  had  not 
been  naturalized.  The  ordinary  recent  dic- 
tionaries describe  a  Huguenot  as,  a  confed- 
erate— a  tolerably  comprehensive  definition, 
almost  as  lucid  as  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  supposed  obscure  passages 
in  Shakspeare,  Safely  ambiguous^  like  the 
answers  of  the  Delphic  oracle. 

From  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  we 
Icam  as  follows :  *'  Huguenots — an  appella- 
tion given  by  way  of  contempt  to  the  re- 
formed or  Protestant  Calvinists  of  France." 
The  name  originated  in  the  year  1560, 
though  authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  oc- 
casion. The  following  derivations  have  been 
suggested :  One  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of 
Tours  was  called  the  gate  Fourgon,  by  cor- 
ruption from  "  Feu  Hugon,"  t.  e.,  the  late 
Hugon.  This  Hugon  was  Count  of  Tours, 
according  to  Eginhard,  and  some  other  histo- 
rians. He  was,  it  seems,  a  very  wicked  man, 
who,  by  hts  fierce  and  cru^  temper,  made 
himself  dreaded;  so  that  alKr  his  death  he 
was  supposed  to  walk  about  in  the  night- 
time, beating  all  those  he  met  with.    This 


tradition,  the  learned  Thuanos  has  not  scru- 
pled to  mention  in  his  history.  Davila  pre- 
tends that  the  nickname  of  Huguenots  was 
first  given  to  the  French  Protestants,  because 
they  used  to  meet  secretly  in  subterranean 
vaults  near  this  gate  of  Hugon,  and  what  seems 
to  countenance  this  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
first  called  Huguenots  in  the  city  of  Tours. 
Others  assign  a  more  illustrious  origin  to  that 
name,  and  say  that  the  leaguers  gave  it  to 
the  reformers,  because  the  latter  were  for 
keeping  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  line 
descended  from  Hugh  Capet;  whereas  the 
former  were  for  giving  it  to  the  house  of 
Guise,  as  descended  from  Charles  the  Great. 
Others,  again,  derive  it  from  a  French  and 
faulty  pronunciation  of  the  German  word, 
JSidffnossen,  signifying  confederates,  and  ori- 
ginally applied  to  that  valiant  part  of  the  city 
of  Geneva  which  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
liberties  against  the  tyrannical  attempts  of 
Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Savoy.  These  con% 
federates  were  called  "Eignota,"  whence 
"  Huguenots." 

In  Todd's  modernised  Johnson,  we  find 
this  definition — "  Huguenot :  there  have  been 
many  fanciful  derivations  of  this  word  pro- 
posed. The  most  rational  is  that  of  '  Eignots' 
— confederates;  which  Voltaire  and  others 
have  given  from  the  German,  Mdffnoasen^  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  a  corrupt  pronuncia- 
tion. The  term  of  Huguenot  had  its  rise  in 
1560 ;  that  of  Eignot,  at  the  beginning  of 
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tliat  06ntai7.  ''Nonreau  sniet  de  diTision 
dans  Geneve.  Ce  fat  alora  (1513)  qnon  y 
yitn&itre,  lea  titrea  d'EignotSi  et  de  Mamme- 
lus ;  par  les  quels  lea  deux  parties  se  distin- 
guerdnt.  Les  !ISgnota  etaient  ceux  qui  tenai- 
eat  pour  la  liber^  de  la  patrie.  On  les  ap- 
pelaient  ainsi  parcequ'ils  aimaient  la  liberty 
comme  les  Cantons  Suisses,  qui  s'appellent 
en  leur  langue,  EidgnoBsen^  c68t  a  dire,  con- 
fid^res.  I>e  la  est  venu  Traisemblablement 
le  nom  des  Huguenots." — "  Ruchat  Reform, 
de  la  Suisse/*  so\.  L  p.  44?.  Meaeray  tells 
us,  that  the  name  of  Huguenots  or  Fidno$ 
(as  printed  by  Dry  den,  but  eridently  mistak- 
en tor  Eidgnosa  or  Eidgnossen),  from  whence 
it  was  corrupted,  signifies  league  or  associa- 
tion in  the  Swiss  language ;  and  was  brought 
together  with  the  sect,  from  Geneva  into 
France."— See  Dryden,  PosUcr.  to  the  ''  His- 
tory of  the  League." 

The  following  is  from  Haydn's  **  Dictiona- 
ry of  Dates:"  '^ Huguenot — ^This  word  is  of 
uncertain  derivation.  It  was  used,  as  a  term 
of  reproach^by  the  French  Catholics,  to  nick- 
name their  countrymen  of  the  reformed 
chnrchea,  or  Protestants  of  France,  and  had 
its  origin  in  1560.  The  memorable  massacre 
of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  on  the  Festival 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  took  place  on  August 
24th.  1672." 

All  these  definitions  appear  far-fetched  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  writer  of  this  article, 
lately  tuminflr  over  Le  Sieur  Michael  de  Cas- 
Uenau's  "  ^moirs  of  the  Reigns  of  Francis 
II.,  and  Charles  JX.,"  stumbled  on  the  fpl- 
lowing  extract : — 

**  This  name  (Haguenot)  took  its  rise  from  the 
conspiracy  of  Amboise,  fur  when  the  petitioners 
fled  at  that  time  for  fear,  some  of  the  countrymen 
said,  that  they  were  poor  fellows,  not  worth  a 
Huguenot ;  which  was  a  small  piece  of  money,  of 
less  value  than  a  denier,  in  ttie  time  of  Hugo 
Capet:  from  whence,  by  way  of  ridicule,  they 
were  called  Huguenots ;  whicB  title  they  likewise 
gave  themselves  when  they  took  up  arms,  as  we 
shall  relate  in  its  proper  place." 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
from  Castlenau,  appears  more  reasonable 
than  any  of  the  others.  The  same  author 
tells  us,  that  the  Huguenots  assumed  a  uni- 
form or  livery  of  white  cloth,  and  their  prin- 
cipal officers  wore  white  velvet.  Badly  se- 
lected colors  and  materials  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  hard  service,  and  almost  as  conspicu- 
ous as  the  gaudy  scarlet  under  which  the 
modem  Britons  have  achieved  bo  many  victo- 
ries. The  ancient  Spartans  wore  scarlet,  less 
for  distinctive  uniformity  than  to  hide  the 
blood  which  flowed 'from  the  wounded,  and 


the  sight  of  which  miffht  discourage  the 
sound.  Michael  de  Castlenau  is  an  authority 
of  good  repute,  who  lived  during  the  period, 
and  saw  the  transactions  he  describes,  al- 
though  hb  work  was  not  published  until  1659. 

A  great  many  popular  words  and  terma 
are  derived  from  the  names  of  individuals. 
Humbug,  which  is  in  universal  use,  if  not 
classically  admissible  into  an  English  diction- 
ary, comes  unquestionably  from  Hume  of  the 
Bog,  a  Scotch  laird  (so  called  from  hia  es- 
tate), who  was  celebrated  in  Edinburgh  so- 
ciety, during  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne, 
for  the  marvellous  tone  of  his  stories,  in 
which  he  indulged  so  commonly,  that  they 
became  proverbial;  and  thus,  a  very  long 
ahot  was  always  designated,  "a  regular 
Hume  of  the  Bog."  Hence,  by  simple  con- 
traction. Humbug. 

On  the  western  coast  of  England  is  a  clus- 
ter of  perilous  rocks,  called  "  The  Bishop  and 
his  Clerks."  Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago 
a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  coming  from  Spain, 
were  shipwrecked  upon  them,  and  only  Miles 
Bishop,  with  John  and  Henry  Clarke,  pre- 
served themselves  on  a  fragment  of  a  mast. 
The  appellation  evidently  takes  its  rise  from 
this  incident. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  of  the  word  Danger, 
"  Danger,  n.  «.  (danger,  Fr.)  of  uncertain  de- 
rivation. Skinner  derives  it  from  damnum  ; 
Menage  from  angaria  ;  Minshew  from  ^avo^, 
death,  to  which  Junius  seems  inclined." 
Learned  derivations,  supported  by  four  emi- 
nent authorities,  but  none  of  them  sufficient- 
ly simple  or  analogous  to  be  convincing. 
Profound  erudition  sometimes  loses  itself  m 
a  labyrinth  of  its  own  construction.  "  Ced 
sent  la  Dangerose**  is  an  old  French  pro- 
verbial expression,  formerly  much  in  use  in 
the  province  of  Maine,  and  applied  to  any- 
thing which  promised  to  be  unfortunate,  or 
appeared  to  involve  peril.  The  saying  was 
derived  from  the  fortunes  of  a  fair  lady  of 
the  dbtrict,  named  Dangerose,  who  resided 
at  the  castle  of  Chemir^  le  Gaudin,  which  re- 
tains to  this  day  the  title  of  "  Le  Chateau  de 
BellefiUe."  She  was  commonly  called,  from 
her  beauty,  *<La  belle  Dangerose,"  and  having 
lived  unlawfully  with  a  near  relative,  the 
neighboring  Baron  of  Asnieres,  on  his  sud- 
den and  violent  death,  hid  herself  from  the 
world,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  a  long 
life  in  unceasing  and  severe  penance.  Hence, 
almost  literally,  the  French  '' Dangereux," 
and  the  English  "  Dangerous."  The  etymo- 
logy of  words  is  very  uncertain.  In  deriving 
one  language  from  another,  similarity  of 
sound  often  leads  those  into  error,  who  are 
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etther  macqnainled  with  or  disreffard  tbe 
chaoge  of  letters  which  frequently  takes 
place.  A  good  illustration  of  wis  is  supplied 
Dj  the  Spanhh  word  Bijo,  a  Son,  which 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  'Tio^,  and 
to  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Latin  Filhu, 
which  is,  nevertheless,  its  correct  root.  The 
Spaniards  often  change  the  Latin  initial  F 
into  H,  as  Femim  into  Hierro,  Formosus  into 
Sermo9o ;  and  in  the  middle  of  words,  they 
sometimes  substitute  the  J  for  L,  as  Fo- 
lium, Hqfo,  A  student  of  Italian  finding  July 
written  Lufflio  in  Yeneroni's  grammar,  could 
not  possibly  understand  the  substitution  of  L 
for  J,  and  immediately  rectified  what  he  con- 
sidered a  very  careless  mistake,  by  writing 
''Juglio,''  to  which  he  added,  "9ie  corrige 
meo  periculo"  Again,  we  are  often  misled 
in  seeking  for  the  origin  of  a  word,  by  mis- 
takbg  the  language  whence  it  take  its  rise. 
People  do  not  usually  look  to  the  French 
word  '*  AiUms,**  for  the  derivaUon  of  the 
English  *' Along,"  "Come  along,"  yet  it  is 
precisely  the  same  both  in  sound  and  mean- 
ms.  The  interjection  **  Gadso  "  is  consider- 
ecf  profane,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  only  in- 
decent. 
The  origin  of  words  naturally  leads  to  the  con- 
sideration of  hieroglyphic  signs,  so  common- 
ly used  in  former  days,  and  not  yet  entirely 
abolished.  This  invention  can  be  traced  back 
nearly  four  thousand  years,  and  is  evidently 
much  older  than  letters.  Before  men  could 
write,  they  used  symbols  and  pictures,  be- 

E'nning  with  an  outline,  suggested  in  all  pro- 
kbility  by  a  shadow  on  a  wall.  In  the 
borough  of  Southwark  there  exists  still,  or 
did  very  lately,  an  ancient  sign-board,  over 
an  obscure  tavern,  inscribed,  '*  The  old  pick 
my  toe,".but  without  any  indicative  painting 
or  delineation.  What  can  this  mean?  Is  it 
not  probably  set  up  to  replace  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Koman  slave,  who,  beinff  sent  on 
some  messsffe  of  importance,  woula  not  stop 
to  pluck  a  thorn  out  of  his  foot,  until  he  had 
completed  his  commission?  On  the  now- 
deserted  and  ffrass-grown  high-road  between 
Coventry  and  Birmingham,  which  we  have 
often  traversed  (in  our  early  military  capacity), 
on  a  hot  summer's  day,  with  thirsty  soldiers, 
we  were  wont  to  halt  at  the  quiet  little  vil- 
la^ of  Meriden.  There  may  yet  be  per- 
ceived a  sign,  which  has  hung  for  centuries 
over  the  porch  of  a  road-side  ale-house,  on 
which,  in  limning  nearly  obliterated  by  time 
«ad  weather,  may  be  traced  an  erect  and 
prostrate  pillar,  while  underneath  is  print- 
ed, "  The  Uj)  and  Down  Post."  The  solu- 
tion of  this  is  easy  and  palpable.    Before 


the  invention  of  mail  carriages  or  carts,  when 
letters  were  carried  by  equestrian  couriers, 
the  bearers  of  the  up  and  down  poet  met  at 
this  half-way  house,  exchanged  their  bags, 
and  each  went  back  again,  with  considerable 
economy  of  time  and  trouble.  The  Bull  and 
Mouth  is  apparently  an  hieroglyphic  of 
*'  Boulogne  Mouth,"  or  the  harbor  of  Bou- 
l<^e.  The  Bolt  in  Tun  b  meant  for  "  Lady 
Anne  Bolton,"  a  celebrated  beauty  of  her 
day ;  the  Devil  and  the  Bag  of  Nails  is  a 
ludicrous  perversion  of  a  "  Satyr  and  Baccha- 
nals," a  very  common  sign ;  the  Goat  and 
Compasses  signifies  *'  God  encompasseth  us ;" 
the  Goat  in  Boots  looks  very  like  a  union 
of  the  two  celestial  signs,  '*  Capricorn  and 
Bodtes ;"  the  Cock  and  Bottle  is  (as  many 
others  are)  an  alteration  fronf  the  French, 
"  La  coquine  bouteille  ;"  the  Cat  and  Fiddle 
resembles  "Le  chat  fidele;"  the  BeU  and 
Savage  Man  is  well  known  to  mean  "La 
belle  Sauvage ;"  the  Hog  in  Armor  is  per- 
haps taken  from  "  La  Hogue  en  Armes."  A 
reference  to  heraldic  bearings  may  elucidate 
many  others.  The  Goose  and  Gridiron  chan- 
ges into  the  "  Swan"  and  "  Portcullis,"  crests 
of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort.  The  Hen  and  Chickens  is  proba- 
bly an  alteration  of  the  Pelican  and  Younff, 
the  crest  of  Lords  Galloway,  Scarborough, 
and  some  other  members  of  the  peerage. 
The  Half-moon  and  Fiddle  may  be  the  cres- 
cent, with  the  motto  **  Fidele."  The  solution 
of  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  has  hitherto  eluded 
o)ir  researches.  In  Oxford-street,  not  &r 
from  Soho-square,  may  be  observed  an  old 
sign,  called  "  The  Man  loaded  with  Mischief," 
represented  by  an  unlucky  wight,  bearing  a 
female,  of  most  ungracious  mien  and  features, 
on  his  shoulders.  She  holds  a  bumper  of 
gin  in  one  hand,  and  is  combing  his  hair  with 
the  other.  The  painter  who  designed  this 
group  had  probably  suffered  under  the  con- 
jugal yoke  of  some  Xantippe,  and  thus  re- 
venged himself.  As  an  antidote  to  this  coarse 
satire  on  the  rentier  sex,  we  have  much  plea- 
sure in  repeatmg  the  elegant  eulogy  address- 
ed by  Lord  Herbert  to  a  beaut^ul  Italian 
Nun  :— 

*<  Die  when  yon  will,  you  need  not  wear, 
At  Heaven's  court,  a  form  more  fair 
Than  beauty  at  your  birth  has  given ; 
Keep  bat  the  lips,  the  eyes  we  see, 
Tbe  voice  we  hear,  and  yoa  will  be 
An  Angel  ready-made  for  Heaven.'* 

ON  EFITAFHB  AVO  ELEGIAC  msCBIPTIOHS. 

«  Adieu,  and  take  this pnuM  with  thee  to  hMTwI 

Thy  ignomy  sleep  with  the  in  thy  grave. 

Bat  not  rememberM  in  ^y  epitaph.''— fitolaqworr. 
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The  invention  of  epitaphs  is  attributed  by 
the  learned  to  the  scholara  of  LinoSi  the 
Theban  poet»  who  flourished  about  thirteen 
hundred  yean  before  the  Christian  era»  and 
having  been  unhappily  slain,  his  .  pupils 
hunented  the  loss  of  their  master  in  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  mournful  verses,  called  from 
him  JSlinum,  and  afterwards  JEpiiaphia; 
because  they  were  sung  at  burials  and  en- 
graved upon  sepulchres,  which  may  also  be 
called  monuments  a  tnenhoria.  All  these 
honorary  inscriptions  were  held  sacred.  'He 
who  effaced  or  injured  them,  was  looked 
upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  gods,  and  as  Shak- 
speare's  outlaws  say  of  themselves,  in  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, "  thrust  from  the 
company  of  awful  men."  In  England,  the 
date  of  commemorative  records  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  early  period.  They 
were  in  use  with  the  Jews,  the  Athenians,  the 
Romans,  and  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  Romans  were  the  first  who  erected 
monuments  to  the  living,  even  as  they  deified 
emperors,  their  wives,  and  collaterals,  while 
they  were  still  in  existence.  The  Lac^dn- 
monians  allowed  epitaphs  only  to  warriors 
who  fell  in  battle,  or  women  remarkable  for 
chastity.  Bozhomius,  professor  of  rhetoric' 
and  history  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  made 
a  collection  of  Latin  epitaphs  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Father  Labb6,  a  learn- 
ed Jesuit,  produced  a  similar  one  in  French 
about  the  same  time.  The  first  English  pub- 
lication in  this  class  was  by  W.  Toldervy,  in 
1755.  Much  leisurely  amusement,  and  some 
food  for  wholesome  reflection,  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  study  of  epitaphs.  In  our 
youth,  we  once  made  a  compilation  of  these 
mortuary  memoranda,  which  contained  many 
of  a  very  eccentric  character.  They  were 
neither  invented  nor  copied  from  the  common- 
place books  of  other  curious  inquirers,  but 
were  principally  gathered  together  from  ac- 
tual wanderings  and  meditations  among  the 
tombs.  We  pretend  not  to  the  antiquarian 
enthusiasm  of  "  Old  Mortality,"  but  we  have 
always  looked  upon  these  vestiges  of  the 
past  as  instructive  prefaces  to  the  future. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote  an  essay  on  epitaphs, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  in  1740.  In  enumerating  the  in- 
gredients applicable  to  this  peculiar  style  of 
composition,  he  particularly  recommends 
brevity  and  simplicity.  A  useful  hint  is  con- 
tained in  an  old  anonymous  epigram : — 

**  Friend,  in  your  epitaphs  I'm  griev'd 
So  very  much  is  said: 
One  half  will  never  be  believ'd, 
The  other  never  read."— 


"  O  Rare  Ben  Joneon,"  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  quaint,  as  well  as  simple  and  brief. 
"  JSxit  Burba^,"  over  the  mve  of  that  cele- 
brated actor,  IS  shorter  stUl,  and  profession- 
ally characteristic.  "  MUerrimue,"  on  the 
tomb  of  a  nameless  occupant  in  Worcester 
Cathedral,  is  even  more  terse  and  expressive. 
On  a  moulderinff  stone  in  an  obscure  country 
churchyard  in  the  south  of  England,  may  be 
deciphered  the  abrupt  monosyllable  of  three 
letters,  "Fu€* — a  condensed  memorial  which 
cannot  be  paralleled.  The  small  word  of 
such  momentous  meaning  comprises  a  vol- 
ume of  wretchedness,  if  the  use  of  the  pre- 
ter-perfect  tense  b  intended  to  imply  that  the 
desponding  writer  lies  there,  resolving  mto 
parent  dust,  without  hope  of  resurrection  or 
futurity.  Epitaphs  are  sometimes  as  little 
to  be  trusted  as  the  last  words  of  distin- 
guished individuals  who  die  in  public,  and 
are  occasionally  got  up  for  effect,  rather  than 
as  truthful  illustrations  of  character.  On 
the  tomb  of  one  notoriously  careless  in 
money  obligations,  it  was  written,  not  in  sim- 
ple phrase,  that  he  died,  but  in  poetical 
metaphor,  that  on  a  certain  day  he  paid  the 
debt  of  nature.  An  unlucky  figure,  which 
tempted  many  to  remark,  it  was  the  only 
debt  he  ever  paid.  Dying  men  have  uttered 
pleasantries  in  their  last  moments.  It  b  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  the  living  should 
jest  over  an  inconsbtent  epitaph. 

A  pompous  enumeration  of  public  services 
or  pnvate  virtues,  of  achievements,  learning, 
abilities,  or  possessions,  is  of  no  use  to  the 
departed,  although  it  may  minister  to  the  self- 
love,  and  aggrandize  the  importance  of  their 
posterity.  In  an  opposite  strain,  we  often 
see  merely  a  name  and  a  date,  followed  by  a 
flashy  display  of  the  titles  and  pretensions  of 
the  friend  or  relative  erecting  the  memorial. 
This  savors  of  vanity  and  outward  show, 
hollow  and  unreal  as  the  acted  solemnity  of 
the  hired  mourners  who  are  engaged  to  swell 
the  pageant  of  a  funeral  procession.  All 
smells  of  thb  world,  nid  has  no  odor  of  the 
next,  with  which  the  monument  of  the  dead 
should  be  a  connecting  link.  The  moulder- 
ing dust  b  insensible  to  the  eulogium  called 
forth  as  frequently  by  interest  as  by  affection. 
The  "  dull,  cold  ear  of  death  "  can  neither 
be  soothed  by  the  incense  of  flattery,  nor 
irritated  by  the  censure  of  detraction.  The 
pith  of  thb  reasoning  b  well  conveyed  in  a 
couplet  on  the  grave-stone  of  two  humble 
individuals,  Francb  Dipple  and  Elizabeth  hb 
wife,  in  the  churchyard  of  Wellesbume  Has- 
tings, Warwioksture : — 
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"Praises  on  tombs  are  honors  vainly  spent, 
A  man's  good  name  is  his  best  monument." 

Addison,  describing  a  visit  to  Westmin- 
minster  Abbey,  says  of  the  tombs  and  scdp- 
tares  there : 

**  Some  of  them  are  covered  with  such  extrav- 
agant epitaphs,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  the 
dead  person  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  he  woald 
blush  at  the  praises  which  his  friends  had  bestowed 
upon  him.  There  are  others  so  excessively  mod- 
est, that  they  deliver  the  character  of  the  person 
departed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by  that  means 
are  not  understood  once  in  a  twelvemonth." 

Dr.  Johnson  allows  considerable  latitude 
in  monumental  eulogy.  In  a  conversation 
preserved  by  Dr.  Barney,  he  observed : — 

"  The  writer  of  an  epitaph  should  not  be  con- 
sidered assaying  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  true; 
allowance  must  be  made  for  some  de^e  of  ex- 
aggerated praise.  In  lapidary  inscriptions  a  man 
is  not  upon  oath." 

We  can  scarcely  yield  assent  to  this,  even 
from  such  hiii^h  authority.  The  argument, 
taken  at  its  full  value,  is  showy  rather  than 
substantial,  and  vindicates  prejudice,  whether 
hostile  or  friendly,  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
On  an  earlier  occasion,  and  in  print,  the  sage 
differs  from  himself,  and  materially  qualifies 
his  opinion.  He  says  ("Essay  on  Epi- 
taphs") :— 

"  Though  a  sepulchral  inscription  is  professedly 
a  panegyric,  aod  therefore  not  confined  to  histo- 
rical impartiality,  yet  it  ought  always  to  be  written 
with  regard  to  truth.  No  man  ought  to  be  com- 
mended for  virtues  which  he  never  oossessed,  but 
whoever  is  curious  to  know  his  faults  must  in- 
quire after  them  in  other  places ;  the  monuments 
of  the  dead  are  not  intended  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  crimes,  but  to  exhibit  patterns  of  virtue. 
On  the  tomb  of  Mecsnas  his  luxury  is  not  to  be 
mentioned  with  his  munificence,  nor  is  the  pro- 
scription to  find  a  place  on  the  monument  of  Au- 
gustus." 

Unbiassed  judgment  with  perfect  accuracy, 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  writer,  no 
matter  how  grave  may  be  his  subject  or  con- 
scientious his  character.  The  elegiast  who 
colors  too  favorably  from  partiality,  is  more 
excusable  than  the  historian  or  philosopher, 
who  misrepresents  facts  from  ignorance,  care- 
lessness, or  caprice.  The  sins  of  the  lat- 
ter are  more  glaring  and  injurious  than  those 
of  the  former.  Seneca  calls  Antigonus,  fa- 
ther of  Demetrius  Polioroetes — the  uncle  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Juvenal  says,  Aga- 
memnon might  have  rendered  himself  impen- 


etrable to  poison  by  taking  the  antidotes  of 
Mithridates,*  who  lived  many  centuries  after 
him.  All  historians  inform  us  that  wolves 
were  entirely  extirpated  in  England  bj  the 
Saxon  King  Edgar ;  and  so  the  ingenuoos 
youth  of  the  day  are  instructed  ii^  their  his- 
torical catechisms.  A  reference  to  Bymer's 
"  Foedera,''  shows  that  these  unpleasant  na- 
tives kept  their  footi^  in  the  island,  even  to 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  L,  more  than 
three  hundred  years  later: — "Anno  9,  Edw. 
Primi.  The  kmg  sent  an  injunction  to  the 
sheriffs  of  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire,  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire, 
reciting  that  he  had*directed  Peter  de  Corbet 
to  hunt  and  destroy  wolves,  in  the  forests  of 
those  counties,  with  men,  dogs,  and  snares, 
and  enjoining  said  sheriffs  to  give  him  all 
possible  assistance."!  Accordmg  to  some 
chroniclers,  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  who  was 
secretly  put  to  death  by  his  father,  Philip  II., 
was  a  model  of  youthful  perfection  and  ex- 
alted heroism.  Poets,  dramatists,  and  anec- 
dote-hunters have  adopted  this  opinion  for  the 
sake  of  a  romantic  subject.  If  we  are  to 
credit  a  contemporary  writer,  Brantome,  who, 
though  a  little  free  in  expression,  is  consid- 
ered faithful  and  accurate,  he  was  an  aban- 
doned profligate,  an  insulter  of  everything 
modest  and  decent ;  and  the  young  nobility 
who  kept  company  with  him  were  notorious 
for  the  loose  depravity  of  their  lives,  and  the 
miserable  ends  to  which  they  were  brought 
in  time.  The  account  given  by  the  facetious 
Frenchman  of  that  prince's  rambles  through 
the  streets  of  Madrid,  is  more  humorous  than 
edifying.  Hume  states  deliberately,  that 
Charles  I.  slept  soundly  at  Whitehall  on  the 
night  preceding  his  death,  undistqrbed  bj 
the  noise  of  the  workmen  who  were  erecting 
the  scaffold  ;  whereas,  it  is  certain,  that  he 
passed  his  last  night  at  St.  James's,  far  be- 
yond the  sound  of  the  appalling  preparations, 
and  walked  across  the  Park  in  the  morning 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Guy  Patin,  a 
celebrated  French  physician  and  litterateur, 
affirms  that  Lord  Damley  was  murdered  by 
the  Puritans.  He  also  bestows  several  la- 
borious pages  to  prove  that  Mahomet  was 
never  a  Cardinal  at  Rome,  and  that  there  are 
no  silver  grapes  in  Hungary.  When  we  are 
faced  by  these  and  many  similar  absurdities 
in  the  pages  of  received  annalists,  we  need 
not  measure  with  extreme  critical  severity, 

*  ''Si  pne^taret  Atrides 

Pontica  ter  vioti,  cautus,  medicamina  Regis  f 

f  Wolves  were  found  in  Ireland  so  late  as  1710; 
when  the  last  presentment  for  killing  them  was 
made  in  the  county  of  Ck>rk. 
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the  overheated  encomiums  of  the  livioff  on 
their  deceased  progenitors.  The  epitaph  on 
Epictetos,  the  stoic  philosopher,  preserved 
in  the  original,  may  he  quoted  as  a  good 
specimen,  comprising  in  a  short  distich,  high 
panegyric  and  sound  instruction.  "  Epictetns, 
who  lies  here,  was  a  slave  and  a  cripple,  poor 
as  the  beggar  in  the  proverb,  and  the  favorite 
of  heaven.  *  Some  of  the  monkish  inscrip- 
tions in  the  ignorant  ages,  are  equally  appro- 
priate and  solemn  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
simple  line,  '*  Orate  pro  Anirria — miserrimi 
Peccatorts,*^  Lord  Byron  copied  two  of  a 
very  touching  character,  which  he  found  in 
the  Certosa  Cemetery,  at  Ferrara — "  Martini 
Luigi  implora  pace"  " Lucrtzia  Pacini, 
implora  etema  quiete.**  These  short  senten- 
ces, so  musical  m  the  Italian  proimnciation, 
contain  doubt,  hope,  and  humility.  The 
dead  were  satiated  with  life,  and  weary  of 
the  turmoil  of  existence.  All  they  wanted 
and  implored  for,  was  rest.  "  Siavo  bene  ; 
per  star  meglio,  eto  qui,**  Here  is  another 
Italian  inscription  of  much  meaning,  contained 
in  a  few  words.  "  I  was  well,  I  would  be 
better,  and  here  I  am."  Addison,  in  the 
Spectator,  gives  two  celebrated  epitaphs  by 
Ben  Jonson,  one  of  which,  he  says,  is  from 
an  uncertain  writer,  and  both  he  quotes  in- 
correctly. Misquotation  is  so  universally  in- 
dulged, that  it  becomes  hazardous,  on  this 
delicate  point,  to  trust  even  the  highest  au- 
thority. We  are  reminded  of  the  apt  query 
of  Agesilaus,  when  any  one  was  strongly 
recommended  to  him,  "  Who  will  vouch  for 
the  voucher  ?*'  Bishop  Warburton  and  Bent- 
ley  may,  perhaps,  be  cited,  as  the  most  dan- 
gerous referees  in  these  cases.  A  propensity 
to  verbal  criticism,  joined  to  the  pride  of 
scholarship,  blinded  both,  and  led  them  to 
commit  sad  havoc  with  Shakspeare  and  the 
classics.  Gibbon  and  Byron  are  among  the 
safest  to  follow.  Neither  could  afford  to  make 
mistakes,  or  give  extracts  carelessly.  Gibbon 
says,  in  reply  to  his  many  opponents,  who 
were  called  learned — "  When  they  attacked 
my  opinions,  I  was  silent;  but  when  they 
impugned  my  accuracy,  and  questioned  my 
authorities,  I  was  forced  to  appeal  to  books 
of  which  they  had  never  until  then  heard 
the  names.''  The  erudite  Burton,  whose 
mind  was  a  congeries  of  quotation,  a  gigantic 
digest  of  other  people's  thoughts,  alters  the 
words  of  the  Bible  when  it  suits  his  purpose. 
In  his  '*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  when  ad- 
vocating mirth  against  sadness,  he  says,  *'  the 


*  ''^ouXoc  £<ixV)]vo(7ffvofM]v,  xoi  (fwf*'  avwtfigoe, 
Koj  f'fwfiv  Igog,  xou  91X0;  A^avavoi^" 


merrier  the  heart,  the  longer  the  life ;"  and 
then  quotes  from  Proverbs,  xiv.  80,  **  a  mer- 
rie  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh.*'  The  Scrip- 
tural passage  runs  thus: — "a sound  heart  is 
theli^  of  the  flesh,  but  envy  the  rottenness  of 
the  bones."  The  context  entirely  alters  the 
meaning,  as  rendered  by  Burton.  Gentle 
reader,  always  compare  contexts,  before  you 
rely  on  quotations. 

Ben  Jonson's  two  epitaphs,  exactly  copied, 
are  as  follow : — 

'*0N  THE  COUKTESS  DOWAGER  OF  PEMBROKE, 
SISTER  TO  SIR  PHILIP  STDNET. 

**  Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse : 
Sydney *8  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Eieath,  ere  thou  hast  kill'd  another, 
Wise  and  virtuous,  good  as  she, 
Time  will  throw  his  dart  at  thee.'' 

**05  ELIZABETH  L . 

<*  Wonld'st  thou  hear  what  man  can  say 
In  a  little  ?    Reader,  stay.— 
Underneath  thia  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die, 
Which,  in  life,  did  harbor  give 
To  more  virtue  than  doth  live. 
Ifatallshehad  a  fault. 
Leave  it  buried  in  this  vault ; 
One  name  was  Elizabeth, 
Th'  other  let  it  sleep  with  death ; 
Fitter  when  it  died  to  tell, 
Than  that  it  lived  at  all.— Farewell !" 

In  St.  George's  Church,  Doncasler,  is  pre- 
served the  following  quaint  inscription,  which 
may  be  found  also  in  "  Camden's  Remains,'* 
and  is  alluded  to  in  the  Spectator : — 

•*  How  now,  who  is  heare  ? 

I  Robin  of  Doncasteere, 

And  Margaret,  my  feare, 

That  1  spent,  that  I  had  ; 

That  I  gave,  that  I  have ; 

That  I  left,  that  I  lost.    A.D.  1579. 
'*  Quoth  Robertus  Byrks,  who  in  this  world  did 
reign  threescore  years  and  seven,  and  yet  lived 
not  one!" 

In  "  Camden's  Remains "  is  to  be  found 
another  remarkable  couplet,  on  a  man  of  un- 
righteous life,  who  died  suddenly,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  his  horse : — 

"  Betwixt  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 
Mercy  I  asked — mercy  I  found." 

Dr.  Johnson  has  quoted  this,  but  with  an 
alteration,  by  no  means  improving  the  ori- 
ginal. His  own  epitaph  on  Phillips,  an  un- 
patronized  musician  of  great  talent  (in  Wol- 
verhampton churchyard),  is  one  of  his  hap- 
piest poetical  eflforts : — 
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'  Phitlips,  whose  touch  harmonions  conid  remove 
The  pangs  of  gailtv  power  or  hopeless  love ; 
Rest  here,  disturbM  by  poverty  no  more: 
Here  find  that  calm  thou  gav'at  so  oft  before ; 
Sleep  undistorb'd  within  this  peaceful  shrine. 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine.*' 

Pope's  epitaphs  are  all  of  an  inferior  cha- 
racter, quite  unworthy  of  his  name.  That 
intended  for  Newton  is  the  best;  but  the 
thought  (as  Dr.  Johnson  remarks)  is  obvious, 
and  the  rhyme  too  close  to  be  agreeable : — 

**  Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  niffht; 
God  said,  let  Newton  be,  and  all  was  light !" 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  justly,  "  Pope's  se- 
pulchral performances  hardly  deserve  the 
notice  of  criticism.  The  contemptible  dia- 
logue between  '  He  and  She*  (Dr.  Atterbury 
and  his  daughter),  should  have  been  sup- 
pressed for  the  author's  sake."  It  is,  how- 
ever, curious,  as  showing  that  genius  is  not 
always  awake,  and  how  badly  a  clever  poet 
can  write  when  not  in  the  vein.  Perhaps, 
too,  it  suggested  the  following,  which  is  more 
worthy  of  preservation : — 

"  She. — ^  Grieve  not  for  me,  my  dearest  dear, 
I  am  not  dead,  but  sleeping  here ; 
In  patience  wait,  prepare  to  die, 
For  thou  must  shortly  come  to  I.' 

"  He. — •  I  do  not  grieve,  my  dearest  life — 
Sleep  on — ^I've  got  another  wife; 
I  therefore  cannot  come  to  thee, 
For  I  must  stay  to  comfort  she.'" 

Edward  Bond,  Esq.,  of  Bondville,  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  ordered  a  dial  to  be 
erected  on  his  grave,  with  these  lines  in- 
scribed :^ 

**  No  marble  Pomp,  no  monumental  praise, 
My  tomb,  tnis  dial-^epitaph,  these  lays. 
Pride  and  low  mouldering  clay  bat  ill  agree; 
Death  levels  me  to  beggars,  kings  to  me. 
Alive,  instruction  was  my  work  each  day ; 
Dead,  I  persist  instruction  to  convey. 
Here,  reader,  mark !  Perhaps  now  in  thy  prime. 
The  stealing  steps  of  never-standing  time. 
Thou'lt  be  what  I  am ;  catch  the  present  hour, 
Employ  that  well,  for  that's  within  thy  power." 

*f0a  AS  INFAIIT  AT  WISBEACH. 

<*  Beneath  a  sleeping  infant  lies, 

To  earth  her  bcMv  's  lent ; 
More  fflorious  she'll  hereafter  rise, 

Tho*  not  more  innocent 
When  the  archansel's  trump  shall  blow, 

And  souls  to  bcdies  join. 
Millions  will  wish  their  lives  below 

Had  been  as  short  as  thine." 

Tlus  is  pleasing,  and  the  conclading  lines 


contain  a  very  impressive  moral.  The  fol- 
lowing (in  the  old  churchyard  at  Clifton, 
near  Bristol),  on  a  very  promising  young 
child,  cut  off  prematurely  by  an  accident,  is, 
we  think,  on  the  whole  superior : — 

"  Secure  from  storms,  here  rests  a  tender  flower. 
Early  remov'd  from  black  misfortune's  power. 
Short  though  its  bloom,  the  opening  bud  began 
To  promise  fair  when  ripen'a  into  man ; 
Yet  lovelier  far  'twill  to  nerfection  rise. 
Unfold  its  charms,  and  nourish  in  the  skies.*' 

The  subjoined  we  copied,  but  cannot  re- 
collect the  locality,  of  which  we  have  pre- 
served no  memorandum : — 

**  Reader,  pass  on,  nor  idly  waste  your  time 
On  bad  biograpbv  or  coarser  rhyme ; 
For  what  I  am  this  mouldering  clay  assures, 
And  what  I  was— is  no  concern  of  yours." 

In  Finsbury  churchyard  there  is  one  which 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  fore- 
going :— 

^  Time  was  I  stood  as  thou  dost  now. 
And  view'd  the  dead  as  thou  dost  me ; 
Ere  long  thou'lt  lie  as  low  as  I, 
And  others  stand  to  look  on  thee." 

In  the  churchyard  at  Montrose  may  be  de- 
ciphered the  following  choice  composition, 
bearing  date,  Nov.  25th,  lYd7  : — 

"  Here  lyes  the  Bodeys  of  George  Young  and 
Isobel  Guthrie,  and  all  their  posterity  for  more 
than  fifty  years  backwards." 

On  Jean  Allan,  wife  of  John  Houston,  at 
Arbroath : — 

<*  She  was — ^but  words  are  wanting 
To  say  what : 
Think  what  a  wife  should  be,  and 
She  was  that." 

Gay*s  epitaph  on  himself — 

**  Life's  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it ; 
I  thought  so  once,  and  now  I  know  it" — 

we  have  always  considered  flippant  in  style, 
and  unsound  in  reasoning,  although  often 
quoted  as  an  example  of  elegiac  tersencaa  and 
laconic  propriety.  Prior's,  in  the  same  style, 
appears  to  us  of  a  higher  quality : — 

**  Nobles  and  Heralds,  by  your  leave. 
Here  lie  the  bones  of  Matthew  Prior ! 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve ; 
Let  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher." 

We  do  not  immediately  recollect  where  the 
next  is  to  be  found : — 
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""The  bitter  cop  which  Detth  tent  me, 
Is  passing  roond,  to  come  to  thee.'* 

Garrick*8  epitaph  on  Quid,  io  the  Abbey 
Church  at  Bath,  has  been  copied  oftener  than 
it  has  been  exceeded.  We  know  of  very  few 
entitled  to  rank  in  a  higher  class : — 

**  The  tongue  which  set  the  table  in  a  roar, 
And  charm'd  the  public  ear,  is  heard  no  more ; 
Clos'd  are  those  eyes,  the  harbingers  of  wit, 
Which  spake  before  the  tongue,  what  Shak- 

speare  writ 
Cold  is  that  hand  which  ever  was  stretch'd  forth, 
At  Mendsbip's  call,  to  succor  modest  worth. 
Here  lies  James  Quur ! — Deign,  reader,  to  be 

tauffht, 
Whate'er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought ; 
In  Nature's  happiest  mould,  however  cast. 
To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  last !" 

The  celebrated  "  Take  Holy  Earth'*  epi- 
taph, by  Mason,  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  may 
claim  a  comparison  for  pathos  and  poetic 
beauty,  with  any  similar  composition  in  the 
English  language ;  but  it  loses  something  in 
interest  from  the  unromantic  fact,  that  the 
reverend  author  was  courting  a  second  wife 
before  the  monument  to  his  first  was  com- 
pleted. 

In  the  churchyard  at  Lee,  near  Blackheath, 
Kent,  is  a  stone  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Morgan,  many  years  a  faith- 
ful servant  to  George  Dukeiof  Montagu.  She 
died  August  2l8t,  1776,  aged  eighty-four. 
On  this  stone  is  inscribed — 

**  Stay,  gentle  reader !    Let  this  stone 
To  thee  an  useful  lesson  give — 
That  for  the  good,  and  them  alone. 
To  die  is  better  than  to  live." 

At  Cheltenham,  you  may  read  the  follow- 
ing on  a  tomb  erected  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tribution of  servants,  to  the  memory  of  Will- 
iam Davis,  who  died  in  the  service  of  Major 
Webber,  Aug.  21st,  1798,  aged  forty -seven 
years: — 

"  Adieu,  vain  world !  Fve  seen  enough  of  thee. 
And  now  regard  not  what  thou  say'st  of  me; 
Thy  smiles  I  court  not,  nor  thy  frowns  I  fear, 
My  cares  are  past,  my  head  lies  quiet  here. 
What  faults  you  saw  in  me,  take  care  to  shun, 
And  look  at  home,  enough  there's  to  be  done. 
Where'er  I  liv'd  or  died,  it  matters  not. 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
I  was,  I  am  not ;  ask  no  more  of  me. 
It's  all  I  am,  and  sll  the  proud  shall  be." 

At  Kchmond,  in  Yorkshire: — 

**  Here  lies  the  body  of  William  Wix, 

One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty-six." 


In  St.  Philip's  Churchyard,  Birming- 
ham:— 

'*  Oh,  cruel  Death,  it  surely  was  unkind, 
To  take  him  before,  and  leave  me  behind : 
Thou  shouldst  have  taken  both,  if  either,! 
Which  would  have  been  much  better  for  the  sur- 
vivor." 

In  Hartington  Churchyard,  Derbyshire ; — 

**  The  man  that  lies  beneath  this  stone, 
Was  for  his  honesty  well  known ; 
An  industrious  wife  he  had,  and  children  kind. 
Which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his  mind : 
His  debts  he  paid ;  his  pave  yon  see ; 
Prepare  yourself  to  follow  hx  !" 

The  far-famed  Joseph  Miller,  of  facetious 
memory,  the  compiler  of  many  jests,  and  an 
actor  of  repute  in  his  day,  is  interred  in  the 
burying  ground  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the 
Strand.  His  epitaph,  written  by  Mr.  J.  Duck, 
runs  thus : 

**  Here  lie  the  remains  of  Honest  Joe  Miller, 
who  was  a  tender  husband,  a  sincere  friend,  a  fa- 
cetious companion,  and  an  excellent  comedian. 
He  departed  this  life  the  15th  day  of  April,  1738, 
aged  nfty-four  years. 

**  If  humor,  wit,  and  honesty,  could  save 
The  humorous,  witty,  honest,  from  the  grave ; 
The  grave  had  not  so  soon  this  tenant  found, 
Whom  honesty,  and  wit,  and  humor  crown*d. 
Or,  could  esteem  and  love  preserve  our  breath. 
And  guard  us  longer  from  the  stroke  of  death ; 
The  stroke  of  death  on  him  had  later  fell. 
Whom  all  mankind  esteem'd  and  lov'd  so  well." 

The  loyal  elegy  which  the  heroic  Marquis 
of  Montrose  wrote  with  the  point  of  his 
sword,  in  honor  of  his  master's  memory, 
cannot  be  too  often  transcribed : — 

**  Great !  Good !  and  Just !    Could  I  but  rate 
My  griefs,  and  thy  too  rigid  fate, 
rd  weep  the  world  to  such  a  strain 
As  it  should  deluge  once  again ; 
But  since  the  lond-tongu^  blood  demands  sup- 
plies. 
More  from  Briareus'  hands  than  Argus'  eyes, 
I'll  sing  thy  obsequies  with  trumpet  sounds. 
And  write  thy  epitaph  with  blood  and  wounds.'* 

The  following  was  written  many  vears  affo 
for  a  forecasting  individual,  who  liked  to  be 
provided  against  emergencies.  It  has  not 
yet  been  used,  but  remains  locked  in  his 
desk,  ready  for  service,  when  occasion  re- 
quires : — 

*'  The  form  that  moulders  in  this  humble  tomb 

Once  moved  erect  in  all  the  pride  of  life ; 
Here  the  frail  wretch,  whom  crawling  worms 
consume, 
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Closes  a  fev'rish  conrae  of  pain  and  strife. 
No  public  ehouts  announced  his  march  to  fame, 

No  proud  inscriptions  blazoned  forth  his  worth ; 
To  rank,  or  wealth,  or  land,  he  laid  no  claim, 

Save  this  small  tenement  of  parent  earth. 
By  nature  form'd  of  blended  good  and  ill, 

And  seldom  firm  in  %irtue*s  thorny  way ; 
He  studied  his  own  heart  with  little  skill, 

And  scarce -could  tell  why  passion  led  astray. 
ReuJer,  pronounce  not  on  thy  fellow-man. 

The  final  sentence,  too  severely  just; 
With  charitable  eye  bis  errors  scan, 

And  drop  one  tear  to  mingle  with  his  dust.** 

We  wind  up  our  selection  with  the  monu- 
mental inscriptions  in  honor  of  the  two  pa- 
triarchs of  English  history,  Thomas  Parr  and 
Henry  Jenkins. 

On  Thomas  Parr,  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey: — 

•*  Thomas  Parr,  of  the  county  of  Salop.  Bom  a. 
D.  1483.  He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Ten  Princes 
—Edward  the  Fourth,  Edward  the  Fifth,  Rich- 
ard the  Third,  Heniy  the  Seventh,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
James,  and  King  Charies.  He  died  in  London, 
aged  152  years,  and  was  buried  here,  Nov.  15th, 
1636." 

On  Henry  Jenkins,  at  Bolton,  Yorkshire : — 

'<  Blush  not,  marble !  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
the  memory  of  Henry  Jenkins,  a  person  of  homely 
birth,  but  of  a  life  truly  memorable,  for  he  was  en- 
riched with  the  goods  of  nature,  if  not  of  fortune, 
and  happy  in^  the  duration,  if  not  variety,  of 
his  enjoyments :  and  tho'  the  partial  worid  de- 
spised and  disregarded  his  low  and  humble  style, 
the  equal  eye  of  Providence  beheld  and  blessed 
it  witn  a  patriarch's  health  and  length  of  days ! 
To  teach  mistaken  man,  that  blessings  are  entail'd 
on  temperance,  a  life  of  labor  and  a  mind  at 
ease ;  he  lived  to  the  amazing  use  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty-Nine !  was  interred  here,  Dec.  6th, 
1670,  and  had  this  justice  done  to  his  memory, 
1742." 

ON  CELEBRATED  CHARACTERS  WHO  HAVE  JESTED 
WHEN  DTINO. 

**  Str&Dfe  though  it  Mcm,— yet  with  extraniMt  grief 
la  linlcM  a  mirth— it  doth  not  bring  roliof. — 
That  piaffalnM*  of  sorrow  n«*«r  beguiloi 
And  uniloK  in  bittomeM,  bat  itill  it  unilei : 
And  ■ometime*  with  the  wisest  and  the  best. 
Till  eren  the  scaffold  echoes  with  their  jest." 

— LOBD  BTROH—GORBAIRf  CAIITO  U. 

**  Life's  a  mere  rag,  not  worth  a  prince's  wearing, 
I'll  oast  it  off." 

— KiKo  Artbub  » **  Ton  Tbvxb." 

That  the  last  solenin  scene  of  mortal 
existence,  so  often  attended  by  pain  and 
physical  suffering,  so  constantly  clouded  by 
mental  doubt  and  uncertainty,  should  ever  be 
accompanied  by  carelessness  of  demeanor,  or 
levity  of  expression,  is  one  of  those  strange 
anomalies  in  the  human  heart  and  intellect. 


which  it  18  difficult  to  reason  on,  and  almost 
impossible  to  understand.  Yet  the  cases  are 
not  uncommon,  and  too  minutely  preserved 
to  be  passed  over  as  either  fabulous  or  exag- 
gerated. In  the  list  are  illustrious  heathens 
as  well  as  professing  Christians ;  nor  can  we 
always  trace  their  mdifferenee  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject,  either  to  constitutional  infi- 
delity, or  an  acceptance  of  the  gloomy  code, 
which  attempts  to  teach  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  self-acting  laws,  that  death  is 
annihilation,  futurity  a  chimera,  and  that  re- 
sponsibility and  perception  are  alike  buried 
in  the  dark  precincts  of  the  grave.  Of  all 
the  forms  of  unbelief,  this  is  the  least  rational 
and  satisfactory.  Frederic  the  Great  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  its  determined  advocates 
— a  man  whose  life  was  a  succession  of  per- 
ilous adventures,  and  whose  constant  escape 
from  apparently  overwhelming  difficulties 
and  dangers,  might  have  taught  him  some 
faith  in  a  presiding  Providiaoce.  There  are 
others  who  from  vanity,  for  the  sake  of  ef- 
fect, or  some  hidden  impulse,  known  only  to 
.themselves  and  the  Universal  Searcher,  have 
sought  to  wind  up  an  insignificant  and  prof- 
itless life  by  a  respectable  exit.  Of  such  it 
may  be  said,  as  of  the  rebel  Thane  of  Caw- 
dor in  Macbeth : — 

**  Nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  Ibe  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow*d, 
As  *t  were  a  careless  trifle." 

Few  things  command  attention  more  in 
the  history  of  remarkable  individuals  than 
the  manner  in  which  they  meet  the  stroke  of 
death — whether  in  the  course  of  nature  or 
by  sudden  and  unforeseen  casualty.  Through 
life  we  are  in  disguise ;  but  the  mask  falls  on 
the  approach  of  the  destroyer,  and  man  then 
looks  at  himself  as  if  reflected  from  a  mirror, 
in  puris  natvralibtts,  divested  of  fashionable 
worldly  garments,  and  in  unstudied  disha- 
bille,  "  There  is  nothing,"  says  Montaigne, 
*'  I  am  more  curious  about  than  the  deaths 
of  celebrated  people.  I  like  to  study  them 
in  articulo  mortis^  to  know  what  they  have 
said,  how  they  have  looked,  and  what  were 
their  outward  indications  of  internal  feeling." 
And  again,  in  another  place  he  says,  *'  How 
often  we  see  popular  characters  led  to  death, 
not  only  simple  death,  but  coupled  with  in- 
famy and  torture ;  and  yet  carrying  them- 
selves with  such  a  calm  assurance  that  it  is 
difficult  to  observe  any  change  from  their  or- 
dinary demeanor.  They  settle  their  afikirs, 
sing,  address  the  assembled  multitude,  take 
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kave  their  friends*  and  acqnaintances,  and 
driok  to  their  prosperity  after  the  manner  of 
Soerates.  It  is  recorded  of  one  who  was 
goiDg  to  execution,  that  he  requeste'd  not  to 
pass  by  a  certain  street,  lest  a  tailor  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  should  arrest  him  on 
the  way.  Another  said  to  the  executioner, 
just  as  he  was  going  to  strike,  '  do  not  touch 
my  neck,  for  I  am  so  ticklish  that  you  will 
make  me  burst  with  laughter.'  A  third  re- 
plied to  his  confessor,  who  said,  '  this  day 
you  shall  sup  with  the  Ix)rd,' '  you  may  if  you 
like,  but  this  is  my  fast  day.'  A  fourth  asked 
for  some  drink,  but  seeing  that  the  hangman 
helped  himself  before  he  handed  the  cup  io 
him,  flung  the  contents  in  his  face,  and  said, 
'  I  will  not  sully  my  lips  by  drinking  after 
such  a  miscreant  as  thou  art.'  " 

According  to  Fielding,  Jonathan  Wild 
picked  the  pocket  of  the  ordinary  while  he 
was  exhorting  him  in  the  cart,  and  went  out 
of  the  world  with  the  parson's  corkscrew  and 
thumb-bottle  in  his  hand. 

The  last  scene  is  the  corner-stone  of  human 
character.  No  one  can  decide  on  the  merits 
of  a  play  until  he  has  seen  the  catastrophe. 
Heroism  is  not  an  inherent  quality — but  an 
idea,  a  phantasm  springing  from  human  vani- 
ty. The  death  of  the  philosopher  is  more 
instructive  than  that  of  the  warrior.  In  the 
first,  it  is  regulated  by  reflection  ;  in  the  last, 
it  springs  from  impulse.  The  one  is  the  re- 
fined delicacy ;  the  other,  the  ferocity  of  cou- 
rage. Petronius,  who  was  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  and  inventor  of  pleasures  at 
the  court  of  Nero,  when  he  saw  that  elegant 
indulgence  was  giving  place  to  coarse  de- 
bauchery, perceived,  at  once,  that  his  term 
of  favor  had  arrived,  and  it  was  time  to  die. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  anticipate  the  ty- 
rant, and  disrobe  death  of  his  paraphernalia 
of  terror.  Accordingly,  he  entered  a  warm 
bath  and  opened  his  veins,  composed  verses, 
jested  with  bis  familiar  associates,  and  died 
off  by  insensible  degrees.  He  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  libertine  philosopher, 
and  the  most  philosophic  libertine  of  antiqui- 
ty. We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages 
of  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Pliny,  the  natural- 
ist, for  full  information  as  to  the  ancients  who 
died  of  joy.  Leo  X.  expired  in  an  ecstasy, 
on  receiving  the  news  that  the  French  were 
driven  out  of  Pavia  and  the  Milanese.  *'  A 
very  singular  death  for  a  Pope,"  observes 
Landesius,  who  records  the  fact.  Ravisius 
Textor  compiled  a  catalogue  of  great  men 
who  have  b^n  killed  by  immoderate  laugh- 
ter.   There  is  another  treatise  on  the  same 
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snbjeet  by  Balthazar    Bonifadus,    entitled 
"  Historia  Ludicra." 

Pyrrho,  who  doubted  of  everything,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  rather  unsettled  in  his 
ideas  of  futurity.  He  was  one  day  arguing 
that  it  was  the  same  to  die  as  to  live.  "  Why 
do  you  not  die  then  ?"  demanded  a  friend  ; 
**  Because,"  replied  he,  **  1  recofi^nize  no  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death.'  This  rea- 
soning sounds  very  like  what  in  sporting 
phraseology  is  called,  a  hedge.  Democritus, 
the  laughing  philosopher,  disliking  the  incon- 
veniences and  infirmities  of  a  protracted  old 
age,  made  up  his  mind  to  die  on  a  certain 
day,  but,  to  oblige  his  sister,  he  postponed 
his  departure  until  the  three  feasts  of  Ceres 
were  over.  He  supported  nature  on  a  pot 
of  honey  to  the  appointed  hour,  and  then 
expired  by  arrangement.  Pomponius  Atti- 
cus,  the  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  had  fortu- 
nately for  himself,  passed  through  life  with- 
out meddling  with  politics,  and  unvisited  by 
sickness.  Feeling  ill  for  the  first  time,  in 
extreme  old  age,  he  assembled  his  family  and 
informed  them  be  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  leave  of  this  world.  He  then  abstained 
from  all  food,  maintained  his  habitual  gayety, 
and  suffered  nature  to  snuff  herself  out  by 
merry  instalments.  According  to  some  phi- 
losophers, the  moment  of  supreme  enjoyment 
is  the  true  time  to  die.  When  the  three 
sons  of  Diagoras  of  Rhodes  were  crowned 
on  the  same  day  at  «the  Olympic  games — 
**  Die,  Diagoras,'  whispered  a  friendly  Lsce- 
dssmonian,  "  for  you  are  too  happy  to  live 
any  longer."  He  took  the  hint,  and  forth- 
with expired  of  joy  in  the  arms  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

Valerius  Maximus  says  of  Anacreon,  that 
he  was  singularly  blessed  by  nature  with  a 
poetical  genius  and  a  tranquil  death.  Sue- 
tonius relates  of  Augustus,  that,  throughout 
his  last  illness,  he  retained  his  self-command 
and  habitually  tranquil  temperament.  Per- 
ceiving his  end  approach,  he  called  for  a  mir- 
ror, carefully  adjusted  his  hair,  and,  turning 
with  a  smile  to  bis  attendants,  said — "  Am  I 
not  an  accomplished  actor  ?"  The  Emperor 
Vespasian,  on  his  death-bed,  sarcastically 
remarked  to  his  courtiers  and  flatterers — "  I 
feel  that  I  am  about  becoming  a  god  1"  The 
timid  and  irresolute  Otho  died  with  the  calm 
coUectedness  of  a  stoic ;  but  he  was  reduced 
to  an  extremity  which  left  him  no  alterna- 
tive. Hadrian  amused  himself  with  the  com- 
position of  a  poem.  Pericles,  when  given 
over  by  his  physicians,  had  recourse  to  sor- 
cerers and  magical  incantations  as  a  laat 
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bope.  ^  A  friend  came  in  to  inquire  after  his 
state,  to  whom  he  said,  "  I  mast  be  very  near 
my  end,  when  yon  see  me  in  such  company." 
When  Phocion  was  going  to  execution,  a 
thoughtless  Athenian  committed  the  outrage 
of  spitting  in  his  face.  He  smiled,  and  said 
to  the  magistrates  who  accompanied  him, 
<'TelI  that  foolish  young  man  not  to  open  his 
mouth  affain  so  disagreeably."  The  first 
Darius,  ^ng  of  Persia,  when  dying,  desired 
to  have  this  intellectual  epitaph  engraved  on 
his  tomb :  "  Here  lies  King  Darius,  who  was 
able  to  drink  many  bottles  of  wine  ^without 
staggering." 

Maynanl,  a  French  scholar  and  poet,  in- 
scribed these  verses  on  his  study  door,  ex- 
pressive of  his  nonchalance  on  the  subject  of 
death  :— 

M  Las  d'etpoir,  et  de  me  plaindre 
Des  granda,  de  I'amonr,  et  da  sort ; 
J'attendfl  patiemment  la  mort. 
Sans  la  desirer,  ni  la  craindre." 

Jerome  Cardan,  a  celebrated  Italian  phy- 
sician, cast  his  own  nativity,  and  ascertained| 
by  the  conformation  of  his  horoscope,  that 
bis  death  would  take  place  on  a  certain  day. 
He  was  such  a  devout  believer  in  astrology, 
that  he  determined  to  die  at  the  appointed 
time,  rather  than  his  favorite  science  should 
be  detected  in  an  error.  He  therefore  starv- 
ed himself  gradually,*  and  calculated  with 
such  mathematical  nicety,  as  to  hit  the  very 
day  and  hour  foretold.  All  astrologers 
should  set  up  Cardan  as  their  high  pnest, 
and  central  pillar.  The  learned  Bayle  was 
so  occupied  with  a  critical  work,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Le  Clercq,  that  he  totally  forgot 
and  neglected  a  slow  fever,  which  was  kill- 
ing him  by  measured  advances.  He  died 
while  correcting  the  last  sheets.  Longolius, 
when  he  felt  his  end  approaching,  wrote  to 
bis  friends,  informing  them  of  his  condition, 
as  gaily  as  if  he  were  undertaking  a  common 
journey.  Des  Sueteaux,  who  was  tutor  to 
Louis  XIII.,  requested  a  saraband  to  be 
played  to  him,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that  his 
spirit  might  pass  away  more  cheerfully. 
Bacan,  in  his  life  of  Malherbe,  his  instructor 
in  poetry,  gives  a  very  characteristic  anecdote 
of  his  death.  An  hour  before  he  expired,  he 
started  up  suddenly  and  reproved  his  host- 
ess, who  was  watching  by  him,  for  an  un- 
grammatical  expression ;  and  when  his  oon- 
fossor  reprimanded  him  for  this,  and  told  him 
his  thoughts  should  be  otherwise  employed, 
be  replied  that  he  could  not  help  it,  but  to 
the  last  gasp  he  would  contend  for  the  purity 


of  the  French  lan^age.  *  Pelisson  was  sec- 
retary to  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Fouqnet, 
and  shared  his  disgrace ;  after  this  he  abjured 
Protestantism,  and  became  remarkable  for 
the  ardent  zeal  of  his  controversial  tracts  in 
support  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  last 
words  were,  "  Up  to  this  moment,  I  have 
thought  of  nothing  but  politics."  Gassendi, 
on  his  death- bed,  being  asked  by  a  friend 
what  his  opinion  was  of  his  state,  replied,  ''I 
neither  know  why  I  was  sent  into  this  world, 
nor  why  I  am  taken  from  it."  Elisius  Ca- 
lentius,  a  celebrated  poet  at  the  court  of  Al- 
phonso.  King  of  Naples,  and  the  first  writer 
who  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  composed  his  own  epitaph,  in 
his  last  moments,  as  follows : 

**Ingeniam  natura  dedit,  fortuna  Poete 
Defttit,  atqoe  ioopem  vivere  fecit  amor." 

Passerat  dictated  his  own  epitaph,  when 
dying,  in  these  words : — 

**Jean  Passerat  ici  sommeille 
Attendant  qae  Tange  I'eveille, 
Et  croit  qa*ii  se  reveillera 
Quand  la  tiompette  sonnera. 

Sil  fant  que  maintenant  en  la  fosse  je  tombe, 
Qui  ai  toajoors  aim^  la  paix  et  le  repos, 
Afin  qae  rien  ne  pese  a  ma  cendre  et  mes  00, 
Amis  de  mauvais  vers,  ne  chargez  pas  ma  tombe/' 

The  Abb^  Brandelot,  who  had  been  phy- 
sician to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  was 
visited,  during  his  last  illness,  by  the  curate 
of  St.  Sulpice.  The  good  priest,  more  zeal- 
ous than  delicate,  shocked  him  by  the  coarse- 
ness of  his  language,  and  was  requested  to 
speak  in  Latin.  Whereupon,  he  quoted  a 
passage  from  St.  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo. 
"  Stop,  Sir,"  said  Brandelot,  with  difficulty, 
"  would  you  outrage  the  ears  of  a  dying  man 
by  the  barbarisms  of  that  rude  African  ?" 

The  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  as  is  well  known, 
was  through  life  the  friend  and  patron  of  the 
facetious  scoffer,  Rabelais.  This  may  seem 
strange  and  inconsistent  to  some,  but  in  those 
days  the  princes  of  the  Church  were  not  al- 
ways particular  in  the  selection  of  a  protege. 
When  Rabelais  was  dying,  the  Cardinal  sent 
a  page  to  inquire  how  he  was.  Rabelais 
joked  with  the  envoy  until  he  felt  his  strength 
declining  and  his  last  moments  approach. 
He  then  said,  "Rapporte  a  monseigneur, 
Yeiki  on  tu  me  vois.  Je  m'^n  vais  chercher 
un  grand-peut-etre.  II  est  au  nid  de  la  pie, 
quil  s*y  tienne.  Tire  le  rideau^  la  farce  est 
finie."  "  Tell  his  Eminence  thb  state  in  which 
you  left  me.    I  am  going  to  inquire  into  a 
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great  possitnlity.  He  is  in  a  snug  nest,  let 
him  stay  there  as  long  as  he  can.  Draw  the 
eurtain,  the  farce  is  over."  Such  death-heds 
are  startling  and  extraordinary,  but  thej  are 
also  franght  with  utilitj,  and  furnish  food  for 
melancholy  reflection.  Hobbes  of  MaTmeshnry 
seems  to  have  had  the  speech  of  Rabelais  in 
his  mind,  when  he  departed  with  these  words, 
"I  am  going  to  take  a  great  leap  in  the 
dark."  Yet  this  imaginary  philosopher,  who 
died  with  an  ambiguous  jest,  and  denied  the 
truth  of  Christtanityywas  afraid  of  being  alone, 
and  believed  firmly  in  witches  and  spectres. 
Patru,  one  of  this  cUss,  called  in  France,  de8 
esprits  /oris,  being  in  extremity,  Bossuet, 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  a  truly  religious  man, 
wished  him  to  die  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church,  at  which  he  had  scoffed  during 
life.  Patru,  although  a  deist,  was  no  hypo- 
crite. *'  The  world,  M.  Patru,"  said  the  good 
Bishop,  ^*  looks  upon  you  as  a  philosopher ; 
yon  had  better  undeceive  the  public  by  a 
discourse  on  religion."  "I  haa  better  re- 
main silent,"  said  Patru ;  **  people  only  make 
speeches  in  their  last  moments  from  weakness 
or  vanity." 

Sir  Thomas  More,  when  led  to  execution, 
observed  that  the  scaffold  was  a  weak  struc- 
ture, and  said  to  the  Lieutenant,  "  I  pray  you, 
Mr.  Lieutenant,  see  me  safe  up,  and  as  for 
my  coming  down,  you  may  let  me  shift  for 
myself."  He  desired  the  executioner  to  be 
very  careful  of  his  beard ; "  for,"  said  he, "  my 
beard  has  committed  no  treason  against  the 
king,  and  deserves  no  punishment."  Anne 
Boleyn,  clasping  her  neck,  said  to  the  by- 
standers, *'  my  neck  is  very  small,  and  will 
give  little  trouble."  George  Buchanan  had 
a  great  contempt  for  physicians.  During  a 
fever,  which  ended  him,  he  refused  their  pre- 
scriptions, and  being  assured  by  one  of  them 
that  wine  would  be  fatal,  he  took  a  glass  of 
wine  in  his  hand,  drank  the  contents,  and  died 
repeating  an  apposite  elegy  of  Propertius.  • 

Machiavelli,  St.  Evremond,  Madame  de 
Mazarin,  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  are  included 
among  the  number  of  those  who  have  met 
death  with  indifference  and  levity.  In  the 
secret  memoirs  of  Vittorio  Siri,  a  learned 
Italian  monk,  he  states  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  dying,  seated  herself  on  her  bed,  with 
her  eyes  on  the  ground  and  a  finger  on  her 
mouth,  and  ordering  her  usual  musicians  to 
be  summoned,  listened  to  them,  until  her  last 
breath,  with  inconceivable  delight.  When 
the  famous  Count  de  Grammont  was  reported 
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to  be  in  extremity,  the  King,  Louis  XIY., 
being  told  of  his  total  want  of  religious  feel- 
ing, which  shocked  him  not  a  little,  sent  the 
Marquis  de  Dangeau,  to  beg  him  for  the 
credit  of  the  court  to  die  like  a  good  Chris- 
tian. He  was  scarcely  able  to  speak,  but 
turning  round  to  his  Countess,  who  had  al- 
ways been  remarkable  for  her  piety,  he  said, 
with  a  smile,  "  Countess,  take  care,  or  Dan- 
geau will  filch  from  you  the  credit  of  my 
conversion." 

Brant6me,  with  iis  usual  naivetS,  relates 
the  death  of  Mademoiselle  de  Limeuii,  a  maid, 
of  honor  at  the  court  of  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
Young  and  handsome,  she  was  equally  cele- 
brated for  her  ready  wit  and  attic  repartees. 
When  she  felt  the  hour  of  her  death  ap- 
proaching, she  called  her  valet,  who  played 
extremely  well  on  the  violin.  "  Julien,"  said 
she,  "  take  your  violin  and  continue  to  play, 
until  you  see  that  I  am  dead,  '  the  Defeat  of 
the  Swiss ;'  and  play  as  well  as  you  possibly 
can.  When  you  come  to  the  passage  '  all  is 
lost,'  repeat  it  four  or  five  times  with  as  much 
point  and  pathos  as  you  can  possibly  throw 
in."  Julien  did  as  he  was  ordered,  and  the 
dying  beauty  accompanied  him  with  her 
voice.  Having  twice  repeated  "  all  is  lost," 
at  the  proper  moment,  she  turned  round  in 
her  bed,  and  said  to  her  companions, ''  tout 
est  perdu  a  ce  coup,  et  a  bon  escient,"  all  is 
indeed  lost  this  time,  and  in  good  earnest. 
While  uttering  these  words  she  fell  back  and 
died.  Brant6me  adds,  "she  was  a  great 
talker,  full  of  jests,  very  well  made,  and  re- 
spectable in  her  conduct." 

Many  of  the  instances  we  have  named, 
savor  of  extravagance  and  aberration  of  in- 
tellect. Between  eccentricity  and  insanity, 
there  is  sometimes  but  a  very  narrow  interval. 
The  old  classic  appears  to  have  been  right 
when  he  said, ''  Nullum  magnum  ingenium 
sine  mixtura  dementiae,"  which  is  thus  ren- 
dered by  our  English  poet — 

''Great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied." 

A  YEW  N0TB8  OS  THB  CHAKACTBR  AND  ACTIONS 
OF  QUBEN  SLIZABBTH. 

The  days  of  "  Good  Queen  Bess"  are  re- 
ferred to  by  Englishmen  with  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction, as  a  period  when  public  glory  and 
domestic  prosperity  were  blended  together 
in  a  happy  union.  Much  of  this  has  been 
usually  attributed  to  the  great  abilities  andl 
exalted  personal  character  of  that  renowned 
sovereign,  but  more  was  in  justice  due  to  the 
improving  spirit  of  the  nation,  to  a  fortunate 
combination  of  circumstances,  and  to  the 
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number  of  great  men  whose  services  created 
and  adorned  the  marvels  of  her  long  and 
fortunate  reign.  The  severe  accuracy  of 
modem  research  has  laid  open  many  histori- 
cal fallacies,  and  has  stripped  the  tinsel  from 
many  unsubstantial  reputations.  The  fame 
of  Elizabeth  closely  anatomized,  becomes  a 
reflected  rather  than  an  inherent  quality. 
Let  us  set  forward  a  few  of  the  leading  points 
which  substantiate  this  hypothesis.  We  dwell 
little  on  personal  vanity — which  is  only  say- 
ing, that  she  was  hum^,  and  not  exempt 
from  the  weakness  which  would  rather  be 
admired  for  outward  attraction  than  intel- 
lectual superiority.  She  once  made  a  con- 
siderable present  to  a  young  Dutchman,  who, 
in  a  complimentary  address,  passed  over  her 
talents  to  eulogize  her  beauty.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  accuse  or  indite  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth  wrongfully.  Jealous  of  power,  and 
skilful  in  rendering  herself  feared,  she  was 
born  what  many  sovereign  princesses  only 
become  by  laborious  and  protracted  study. 
Elizabeth  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
name  a  successor  to  the  throne :  a  defective 
policy,  which,  in  case  of  her  sudden  death, 
might  have  involved  the  nation  in  civil  wars. 
Her  ori^nal  enmity  against  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland  proceeded  from  jealousy  of  her 
superior  loveliness,  and  was  prosecuted  with 
the  bitterness  of  an  envious  rival.  The  Earl 
of  Hertford,  son  of  Protector  Somerset,  was 
privately  married  to  the  Lady  Catherine  Grey 
(sister  to  Lady  Jane  Grey),  in  whom  centered 
the  right  of  the  house  of  Suffolk  to  the  throne. 
The  right  was  too  questionable  to  be  danger- 
ous, though  enough  to  agitate  a  suspicious 
mind.  When  Elizabeth  discovered  the  cir- 
cumstance* she  was  so  enraged  at  the  preg- 
nancy of  the  Lady  Catherine,  that  she  threw 
her  into  the  Tower,  and  summoned  Hertford 
to  appear,  who  had  travelled  into  France. 
Hertford,  on  his  return,  was  also  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  because  he  was  unable  within  a 
limited  time  to  prove  his  marriage  by  wit- 
nesses, she  ordered  the  Star-chamber  to  de- 
clare it  unlawful,  and  to  pronounce  any  issue 
arising  therefrom  to  be  illegitimate.  The 
will  of  Henry  VHI.  excluded  the  posterity 
of  his  sister  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland, 
from  the  throne,  and,  therefore,  the  succes- 
sion, on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  without  direct 
heirs,  might  be  claimed  by  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk's descendants.  Hertford  and  his  wife 
found  means,  although  separately  confined, 
to  have  further  intercourse,  and  another  child 
was  the  consequence.  Elizabeth,  driven  fran- 
tic by  this  additional  contempt  of  her  will, 
set  a  fine  of  i?  16,000  on  Hertford,  and  in- 


creased the  rigor  of  his  confinement,  until  the 
death  of  his  children  and  his  wife,  after  the 
expiration  of  nine  years,  released  her  from 
her  apprehensions.  Havre  de  Grace,  which 
had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  English 
by  the  French  Huguenots,  was  lost  through 
her  parsimonious  delays.  She  neglected  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  governor.  Lord  War- 
wick, for  succors,  until  too  late,  and  after  he 
had  been  compelled  to  capitulate,  on  the  28th 
of  July,  1563.  Her  political  judgment  yield- 
ed to  her  private  passions  in  the  remarkable 
obstinacy  with  which  she  continued  her  favor 
for  a  long  series  of  years  to  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  filled  many  important 
posts  with  infinite  detriment  to  the  public 
service.  Totally  destitute  of  character  or 
ability,  he  had  no  recommendations  but  a 
handsome  person  and  engaging  address. 
The  unceremonious  manner  in  which  she 
treated  the  House  of  Commons,  or  any  of  the 
more  spirited  members  who  happened  to 
displease  her,  showed  that  where  her  sov- 
ereign power  and  prerogative  were  concerned, 
she  as  little  regarded  the  rights  or  liberty  of 
subjects  as  did  her  imperious  father,  Henry 
VIII. 

A  motion  was  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  year  1571,  by  one 
Robert  Bell,  a  Puritan,  against  an  exclusive 
patent  which  the  Queen  had  granted  to  a 
company  of  merchants  in  Bristol.  Elizabeth 
was  so  incensed  at  this  motion,  which  she 
deemed  an  infringement  of  her  prerogative, 
and  which  was  carried  by  a  majority,  that 
Bell  was  summoned  before  the  Council  and 
bitterly  reprimanded  for  his  audacity.  When 
he  returned  and  made  his  report  to  the 
House,  they  were  struck  with  terror,  and  for 
a  long  time  abstained  from  debating  any  sub- 
ject of  importance,  lest  they  should  offend 
the  Queen  and  Cabinet.  This  patent  was 
contrived  for  the  exclusive  profit  of  four 
courtiers,  and  was  attended  with  the  utter 
ruin  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  industrious 
mechanics.*  As  Elizabeth  was  determined 
to  yield  the  Parliament  none  of  her  power, 
she  was  very  cautious  in  asking  them  for  any 
supplies.  We  trace  here  a  simple  solution  of 
her  systematic  frugality.  When  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  Crown  were  insufficient  for 
the  royal  expenditure  or  the  public  service, 
she  employed  her  prerogative  and  granted 
monopolies,  or  similarly  ruinous  expedients, 
to  provide  money.  Theodore  Basilides,  Czar 
of  Muscovy,  revoked  the  patent  by  which  the 


*  See  "Journals  of  Pariiaments  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,"  by  Sir  SlmondB  D'Ewee^  p.  24S. 
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EDglish  had  enjoyed  an  exclusive  monopoly 
of  the  Rusdan  trade.  When  Elizabeth  re- 
monstrated against  this  innovation,  he  told 
her  minbters  plainly,  **  that  princes  ought  to 
carry  an  impartial  hand,  as  well  between  their 
own  subjects  as  between  foreigners,  and  not 
convert  trade,  which,  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
ought  to  be  common  to  all,  into  a  source  of 
private  giun  for  the  interest  of  a  few."*  This 
barbarian  appears  to  have  had  juster  notions 
of  commercial  equity  than  the  enlightened 
Elizabeth. 

Her  marriage  treaty  with  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  brother  to  Henry  III.  of  France,  dis- 
played the  coquetry  of  an  ordinary  woman 
rather  than  the  dignity  of  a  great  queen,  and 
showed  also  the  little  regard  she  had  in  reali- 
ty for  the  welfare  of  the  Enfflish  nation.  The 
crowns  of  France  and  England  would  have 
been  united  in  their  child,  if  they  had  only 
one,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  he  was 
to  live  in  England  eight  months  in  every  two 
years.  The  laws  and  customs  were  to  be 
preserved,  and  no  foreigner  promoted  to  any 
office  by  the  Duke.  The  importunate  argu- 
ments of  all  her  ministers,  favorites,  and 
courtiers,  and  most  especially  the  well-known 
letter  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  prevailed  with 
her  to  break  off  the  match  when  on  the  point 
of  completion,  and  after  she  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  place,  in  public,  a  ring  on  the  Duke's 
finger. 

The  parliament  dared  not  refuse  to  ratify 
the  sentence  against  Queen  Mary.  The  af- 
fected sorrow  of  Elizabeth  was  flimsy  hypoc- 
risy. She  pretended  that  Davison,  to  whom, 
with  her  own  hands,  she  gave  the  warrant, 
with  orders  to  carry  it  to  the  Chancellor  to 
pass  the  great  seal,  had  acted  contrary  to  her 
mjunctions,  and  blamed  him  for  the  precipi- 
tancy which  she  suggested  and  urged  herself. 
Davison,  for  his  obedience,  was  imprisoned 
for  a  long  time,  and  fined  ten  thousand  pounds, 
which  fine  was  rigorously  levied,  although  it 
reduced  him  to  beggary.  When  she  delivered 
the  warrant  to  Davison,  she  said,  **  Go,  and 
tell  all  this  to  Walsingham,  though  he  is  sick, 
and  I  am  afraid  will  die  of  sorrow  when  he 
hears  of  it."f  She  also  blamed  Drury  and 
Paulet,  that  they  had  not  before  eased  her 
of  that  trouble.  It  seems  to  have  been  her 
practice  to  throw  the  odium  of  all  her  unpop- 
ular or  unjustifiable  acts  on  her  subordmate 
agents — a  proceeding  by  which  she  thought 
to  blind  the  world  and  silence  her  own  con- 
science. 

*  See  Camden's  Annalfl^  p.  498. 

t  Bee  Camden,  Strype,  and  Davison's  Letter  to 


The  preparations  made  to  oppose  the  Span- 
ish invasion  are  more  to  be  attributed  to  the 
chivalric  patriotism  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  English  people,  than  to 
either  the  vigor  or  liberality  of  the  Queen's 
government.  Elizabeth  again  sacrificed  her 
mterest  to  personal  prejudice,  in  refusing  to 
supply  King  James  of  Scotland  with  men 
and  money  to  execute  justice  on  the  Earls  of 
Angus,  Errol,  and  Huntley,  who  had  entered 
into  a  secret  treaty  with  Philip  II.  to  raise 
their  forces,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards, 
establish  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Scot- 
land, and  then  march  into  England  and  effect 
the  same  purpose  there.  A  tenth  part  of 
the  expense  she  bestowed  on  supporting  the 
French  king  would  have  accomplished  this 
object,  which  concerned  her  quite  as  nearly 
as  it  did  her  immediate  neighbor.  As  an- 
other instance  of  private  pique,  she  imprison- 
ed Lord  Southampton,  because,  without  ask- 
ing her  permission,  he  had  married  the  cousin 
of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex.  We  pass 
over  altogether  the  burnings  for  heresy  and 
differences  of  religious  opinion,  with  other  capi- 
tal punishments  for  offences  comparatively 
venial,  which  were  much  more  numerous,  and 
of  a  more  cruel  and  despotic  character,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen  than  the 
reader  will  easily  discover  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  information.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  taking  a  comparative  average  of  time, 
there  were  fewer  executions  under  the  stern 
rule  of  Cromwell,  than  in  any  other  given 
period  in  the  annals  of  English  history. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  number 
of  capital  punishments  was  almost  two  thou- 
sand in  each  year.  In  Elizabeth's  time  that 
number  had  diminished  to  four  hundred.* 
In  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  estimate  had 
sunk  to  forty.  At  present  the  scale  is  con- 
siderably lower,  and  will  probably  continue 
in  a  diminishing  ratio.  Under  George  II., 
the  penal  laws  appeared  to  have  been  ad- 
ministered with  a  severity  equalled  only  by  the 
codes  of  Draco  or  Lycurgus.  Dr.  Johnson, 
writing  in  1738,  says,  in  his  poem,  of  Lon- 
don:— 

"Scarce  can  oar  fields,  such  crowds  at  Ty- 
burn die, 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 
A  single  iail  in  Alfred's  golden  reign, 
Could  half  the  nation*B  criminals  contain ; 
Fair  Justice  then,  without  constraint  ador'd, 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  sbeath'd  the 
sword! 


*  See  Harrison,  Book  ii.  chap  2. 
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No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known. 
Blest  age ! — but  ah !  bow  difierent  from  our 
own!" 

The  authority  is  sound,  but  the  case  is  not 
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analogous.  Alfred  ruled  over  a  few  counties 
with  a  scanty  population.  Neither  the  ex- 
tent of  his  territory,  nor  the  number  of  his 
subjects,  amounted  to  a  tenth  of  either  in  the 
reign  with  which  his  is  here  compared. 


From  Tait't  Magazine. 


A  COEONATION   IN   SIAM. 


The  late  King  of  Siam  died  on  the  3rd  of 
April,  1851.  The  ceremonies  attendant  on 
the  demise  of  this  monarch,  and  (he  accession 
of  his  brother  to  the  throne,  have  been  mi- 
nutely recorded  in  an  official  narrative,  drawn 
up  at  the  desire  of  the  new  sovereign,  and 
transmitted  to  the  governor  of  the  Straits 
settlements,  by  whom  it  has  been  published. 
The  Siamese  state-paper,  as  may  naturally 
be  supposed,  is  a  very  curious  affair.  Its 
style  and  contents  recall  to  mind  some  por- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  Chronicles — a  resem- 
blance which,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
not  at  all  surprising.  Before  proceeding  to 
give  a  summary  of  the  more  interesting  par- 
ticulars comprised  in  the  narrative,  it  will 
be  proper  to  refer  to  certain  facts  that  ren- 
der the  principal  event  to  which  it  relates  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  this 
country. 

The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  the  most  wealthy 
and  flourishing,  if  not  the  most  powerful,  of 
the  three  monarchies  (Birma,  Siam,  and 
Cochin  China)  into  which  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Asia  lying  between  India  and 
China  is  divided.  In  extent,  as  well  as  in 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  it  is  perhaps  in- 
ferior to  the  Birman  Empire ;  but  its  com- 
mercial resources  are  greater,  and  It  has  pe- 
culiar advantages  in  its  vast  and  fertile  plains, 
yielding  large  quantities  of  sugar,  rice,  pep- 
per, and  other  valuable  products ;  in  its  in- 
dustrious and  orderly  population,  and  in  the 
excellent  sea- port  of  its  capital  city  (Bang- 
kok), most  favorably  situated  for  carrying 
on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  Singapore  on 
the  one  hand  and  China  on  the  other.  But 
unfortunately,  during  many  years  all  these 
advantages  were,  in  a  great  measure,  neu- 
tralized by  the  disposition  and  policy  of  the 
late  sovereign,  who  combined  many  of  the 
worst  qualities  of  Oriental  despots.     A  cruel  I 


and  sensual  tyrant,  his  excesses  were  only 
restrained  by  his  extreme  cowardice,  and 
probably  by  some  consciousness  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  hold  upon  power — a  weakness 
resulting  from  the  little  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  subjects.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  near  paying  the  penalty  of  his  mis- 
government,  in  the  loss  of  his  throne.  A 
formidable  rebellion  broke  out,  and  was  only 
suppressed,  when  apparently  on  the  point  of 
being  successful,  by  the  bravery  and  military 
skill  of  a  few  foreign  auxiliaries  wjiom  the 
king  had  in  his  pay.  The  tyrant  took  a 
dreadful  revenge  upon  the  authors  of  the 
rebellion.  The  manner  m  which  the  chief  of 
the  insurgents  was  put  to  death  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Neale,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished account  of  a  residence  in  Siam : 

"  Peer  Sissifoor  was  carried  to  Bangkok, 
tried  as  a  traitor,  and  sentenced  to  doath. 
This  was  what  might  have  been  expected 
even  in  countries  far  more  civilized  than 
Siam ;  but  the  appalling  part  of  the  tale  is 
the  method  by  which  the  sentence  was  put 
into  execution.  The  wretched  criminal  was 
condemned,  first  to  have  both  his  eyes  put 
out  by  the  application  of  searing-irons,  and 
then  to  be  placed  in  an  iron  cage  (that  had 
formerly  had  for  inmate  a  Bengal  royal 
tiger),  which  was  suspended  just  so  high 
above  the  waters  of  the  river,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate captive,  by  stretching  his  arms  through 
the  close  iron  bars,  could  barely  manage  to 
touch  the  ripple  of  the  waters  with  the  ex- 
treme tip  of  his  fingers.  Here,  without  food 
or  raiment,  with  no  protection  from  the  fierce 
sultry  heat  of  the  noontide  sun,  with  his 
brains  racking  and  burning,  and  suffering 
from  the  acutest  agonies  that  thirst  can  im- 
part, did  that  unhappy  culprit  listen  to  the 
cool  rippling  sound  of  these  waters,  for  one 
drop  of  which,  like  Dives  of  old,  he  prayed 
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to  wet  hiB  parched  and  witheting  tongue. 
How  earnestly  did  that  man  pray  K>r  death  1 
And  that  dark  angel,  at  all  times  too  ready 
to  come  unbidden,  kept  aloof  and  mocked  his 
misery  for  three  long  days  and  nights.  Mr. 
Hanter  (an  English  merchant,  resident  in 
Siam),  charitably  undertook  to  petition  the 
King,  that  at  least  the  man  might  at  once  be 
put  out  of  his  misery ;  but  the  fiint-hearted 
monarch  had  a  revengeful  and  insatiable 
temper,  so  that  the  petition  proved  of  no 
avail ;  and  when  the  wretched  rebel  died — 
as  he  did,  at  length,  happily  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  his  sufferings,  as  an  unconscious  luna- 
tic— a  universal  murmur  of  dissatisfaction 
spread  on  every  side,  and  even  the  most  bar- 
barous of  the  Siamese  conceived  an  utter  de- 
testation for  the  monarch  who  had  so  pub- 
licly displayed  a  spirit  that  evil  demons 
could  hardly  excel.'' 

As  might  be  expected  of  such  a  ruler,  the 
invaluable  service  which  a  few  Europeans 
had  on  this  occasion  rendered  to  him  only 
made  him  more  than  ever  distrustful  of  them 
and  averse  to  intercourse  with  foreign  states. 
Their  commerce  with  his  dominions  was 
placed  under  heavy  restrictions.  Exorbitant 
tomiage  duties  and  many  vexatious  regula- 
tions were  imposed  on  foreign  ships,  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  excluding  them 
from  his  harbors — an  end  which  he  did  not 
venture  to  seek  by  a  direct  prohibition.  The 
residence  of  a  few  Europeans  in  his  domin- 
ions was  permitted,  but  the  indulgence  was 
well  known  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  need 
which  he  had  of  their  services,  and  still  more 
to  the  inflaeace  of  his  brother,  the  heir  ap- 
parent. Many  attempts  were  made  to  in- 
duce the  King  to  relax  the  pernicious  restric- 
tioDS  which  diminished  the  foreign  commerce 
of  his  kingdom,  but  without  success.  The 
merchants  of  Singapore,  who  felt  most  se- 
verely the  bad  CTOcts  of  the  system,  were 
particularly  anxious  for  its  abrogation ;  and 
Sir  James  Brooke  undertook  a  mission  to 
Bangkok,  with  the  hope  of  establishing  a 
treaty  of  commerce  on  mutually  Eeneficial 
principles.  His  efforts,  however,  proved 
fruitless.  Some  persons,  at  the  time,  ima- 
gined that  the  failure  was  owiog  not  so  much 
to  the  ill-will  of  the  monarch,  as  to  the  in- 
trigues of  his  bigoted  advisers;  but  from 
what  is  now  known,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
auspicious  and  annoying  course  pursued  on 
that  occasion  was  in  reality  a  result  of  the 
King's  own  settled  policy. 

1%is  policy  was  tolerated  by  foreign  states, 
and  endured  by  the  Siamese  people,  with 
the  more  patience,  as  there  was  reason  to  ex* 


pect  that  its  evils  would  not  be  of  very  long 
continuance.  The  King  was  old  and  sickly, 
and  had  not  many  years  to  live.  His  two 
younger  brothers — one  of  whom  would  prob- 
ably succeed  him — were  both  distinguished 
by  their  intelligence,  their  remarkable  ac- 
quirements, and  their  liberal  views  in  regard 
to  foreign  intercourse.  The  eldest  of  them, 
commonly  known  to  foreigners  as  "Prince 
Chou-Faa,"  is  said  to  speak  and  write  Eng- 
lish vith  facility,  to  understand  Latin,  and 
to  be  well  versed  in  the  more  important  sci- 
ences and  arts  of  modem  civilization.  He  is 
a  good  mathematician  and  machinist;  has 
introduced  European  discipline  and  arms  into 
the  Siamese  army;  has  established  ship- 
building yards  in  the  river  Meoam;  and, 
like  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  has  evinced  a 
peculiar  taste  for  watch-making.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  supposed  that  the  prince  merely 
addicted  himself  to  the  last-mentioned  harm- 
less pursuit  in  order  to  quiet  the  suspicions 
of  his  royal  brother,  who  was  well  known  to 
regard  him  with  extreme  jealousy  and  aver- 
sion. With  the  same  object,  the  prince, at  a 
subsequent  period,  assumed  the  office  and 
yellow  ffarb  of  the  priesthood.  This  step 
served  also  to  conciliate  the  intolerant  priestly 
party,  who  disliked  the  kindness  of  the  prince 
to  foreigners,  and  especially  to  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. Mr.  Neale  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Prince  Chou-Faa,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  **  an  indubitably  clever  scholar  and 
a  perfect  gentleman.*'  The  prince  was  ac- 
customed to  procure  all  the  latest  publica- 
tions, by  means  of  agents,  from  Singapore, 
"  and,"  says  the  author  just  quoted,  "  I  have 
seen  him  laugh  as  heartily  over  Dickens's 
'Pickwick'  as  though  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  scenes  that  book  depicts  from 
his  earliest  youth."  When  Mr.  Neale  knew 
him,  in  1842,  the  prince  was  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  he  must,  therefore,  now  be 
nearly  fifty. 

His  younger  brother,  who  has  been  com- 
monly known  as  Prince  Momfanoi — but  who 
receives  in  the  official  document  the  cum- 
brous appellation  of  Prince  T.  N.  Chou  Fa 
Kromakun  Itsarete — has  a  reputation  for 
learning,  accomplishments,  and  liberality  of 
sentiment  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  his  elder 
brother.  A  strong  attachment  existed  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  and  has  recently 
been  mamfested  by  the  elder,  in  associating 
the  other  with  himself,  according  to  an  old 
Siamese  custom,  in  the  capacity  of  Vice- 
King,  having  in  particular  the  direction  of 
military  affairs.  This  creation  of  "war- 
chief  "  is,  no  doubt— «s  well  as  the  election 
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of  the  sorereiga  by  the  "  great  council "  (yf 
the  nation — one  of  the  primitive  customs 
which  the  Siamese  have  preserved  from  the 
times  when  their  forefathers  wandered,  a  Tar- 
tar tribe,  over  the  immense  steppes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  along  with  the  ancestors  of  the 
Mongols,  the  Turks,  the  Hungarians,  and 
many  other  less  notable  branches  of  the 
same  widely-scattered  race. 

To  these  explanations  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that,  from  iniernal  evidence^  it  seems 
likely  that  the  author  of  the  document  from 
which  the  following  details  are  derived,  was 
the  new  sovereign  himself,  assisted,  perhaps, 
by  one  of  the  American  missionaries  at 
Bangkok,  to  whom  he  would  naturally  apply 
for  aid  in  any  literary  eflfort. 

About  the  beginning  of  last  year,  it  ap- 
pears, "  His  late  most  righteous  and  illustri- 
ous Majesty,  Phrabat  Gomdet  Phra  Phudha 
Ghou,  was  seised  with  a  sickness  which  de* 
prived  him  of  ability  to  sleep,  producing 
much  nausea,  and  greatly  impairing  his  appe- 
tite, so  that  he  could  not  by  any  means  ade- 
quately nourish  himself.*'  lu  spite  of  the  at- 
tentions and  prescriptions  of  the  royal  phy- 
sicians— or,  possibly,  in  consequence  of 
them — the  illaess  continued  to  increase.  At 
length,  on  the  9  th  of  March,  "  His  Majesty 
summoned  the  company  of  his  nobles  and 
his  lords,  in  whom  be  placed  perfect  con6- 
dence,  into  his  presence,  at  his  bedside.  Be- 
ing thus  assembled,  he  said  to  them,  '  This, 
my  present  sickness,  is  severe,  the  symp- 
toms are  all  bad ;  it  b  probable  that  it  will 
baffle  all  the  skill  of  my  physicians.'  "  The 
narrator,  in  true  Oriental  style,  prdceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  secret  meaitations  of 
the  monarch.  <*  Whereupon,"  we  are  told, 
**  he  thought  within  himself,  saying,  *  This 
kingdom  has  become  large,  its  fame  is  spread 
abroad  to  all  foreign  countries.  It  would  be 
proper  for  me  to  appoint  my  successor  ac- 
cording to  my  own  pleasure ;  but  I  fear  I 
shall  not  be  supported  in  my  choice  of  a 
successor — that,  should  I  attempt  it,  the 
unity  of  the  kingdom  would  be  broken,  the 
people  and  persons  of  honor  who  shall  fill  all 
the  places  of  trust  in  the  future  will  not  be 
pleased,  and  that,  consequently,  it  would 
give  rise  to  civil  commotion,  and  bring  trou* 
ble  to  the  illustrious  princes  and  royal  ser- 
vants, both  great  and  small,  and  to  the  Bud- 
hist  priesthood,  and  to  the  people.' " 

The  meaning  of  th'is  doubtless  is,  that  the 
dying  king,  seeing  cleariy  that  his  subjects 
had  set  their  minds  upon  raising  his  brother 
to  the  throne,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  ordered  them  to  choose  for  his  successor 


the  person  who  should  be,  as  it  is  expressed, 
"  the  choice  of  all  classes  in  the  kingdom," 
especially  enjoining  them  to  select  "  a  prince 
of  middle  age,  possessed  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  touchrag  the  duties  of  a  king," 
<fec. — that  being  exactly  what  he  knew  they 
had  all  predetermined  to  do.  The  author 
of  the  narrative,  however,  with  loyal  or  fra- 
ternal terdemess  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased, lauds  the  wisdom  and  magnanimity 
of  this  procedure  in  extravagant  terms. 
'''  His  late  Majesty,"  we  are  assured,  "  did 
this  because  he  was  a  man  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  mind,  having  great 
compassion  and  unbounded  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind !"  This  praise,  bestowed 
upon  the  executioner  of  Peer  Sissifoor,  may 
be  considered  to  fairly  rival  the  boldest  pan- 
egyric that  was  ever  inscribed  on  a  tomb- 
stone. 

The  council,  however,  did  not  proceed  to 
elect  a  successor  while  the  king  was  yet  liv- 
ing. Such  a  proceeding  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  kingdom.  On 
the  8rd  of  April,  early  in  the  morning. 
King  Somdet  Phra  Phudha  Chou  expired ; 
"  whereupon,"  we  are  told,  "  all  the  illus- 
trious princes  and  nobles,  and  lords,  great 
and  small,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
throne,  mourned  greatly  for  him."  Their 
grief,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from 
sending  at  once  for  the  Prince  Chou  Fa 
Mongkut  (as  he  is  here  styled),  who  was 
"  then  abiding  as  chief  priest  in  the  temple 
Bowavaniwate."  The  people  at  large  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  mourn  at  all,  or  to 
dissemble  their  delight  at  the  change  of 
rulers.  They  flocked  joyfully  around  the 
prince  as  he  was  escorted  to  the  palace,  in- 
voked blessings  on  him,  and  **  brought  flow- 
ers in  great  profusion,  and  presented  them 
to  him  by  the  w^y."  He  first,  accompanied 
by  the  princes  and  great  nobles,  proceeded 
to  the  hall  of  state,  where  the  corpse  of  the 
late  king  '*  was  placed  in  a  sitting  posture,  in 
full  kinffly  attire.  His  Royal  Highness  then 
poured  water  upon  the  corpse,  according  to 
custom ;  after  which  it  was  escorted  to  the 
golden  urn,  which  was  engraven,  embossed, 
and  adorned  with  nine  kinds  of  precious 
stones."  The  royal  corpse  was  then  borne 
into  an  inner  apartment,  where  it  remained 
during  the  subsequent  ceremonies. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered 
necessary  to  go  through  even  the  form  of 
electing  Prince  Chou  Faa  to  the  vacant 
throne ;  for  in  the  evening,  when  the  great 
council  met,  its  only  act  was  to  invite  (of 
course,  at  his  suggestion)  his  younger  bro- 
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Iher,  Prince  Chou  Faa  Eromakon  Itsarete, 
**  to  rule  the  illustrioos  kingdom  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  elder  brother,  henceforth  and 
for  ever."  This  arrangement  being  sa- 
tisfactorily settled,  all  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment, of  every  grade  throughout  the  king- 
dom, proceeded  to  do  what  the  same  class 
has  recently  been  doing — though  probably 
with  very  different  feelings — ^in  a  neighbor- 
ing country,  namely,  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance. Within  less  than  a  month,  it  is 
stated  more  than  fifteen  thousand  persons 
bad  thus  sworn  fidelity  to  the  new  sove- 
reigns. 

On  the  day  following  the  election,  the  for- 
mal **  abduction"  of  the  elder  prince  from 
the  priesthood  took  place  in  the  customary 
way.  The  ceremony  was  very  simple.  "  His 
Royal  Highness  took  his  leave  of  the  priest- 
hood by  laying  off  his  yellow  robes,  bathing 
himself  in  consecrated  water,  and  clothing 
himself  in  figured  white  cloth."  The  prince 
then  at  once  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, but  did  not  yet  receive  the  style  of 
"Majesty." 

The  more  important  ceremony  of  the  cor- 
onation was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the 
15th  of  May,  that  being  the  day  on  which 
the  astrologers  had  declared  that  "  the  six- 
teen signs  of  the  heavens  would  be  most  aus- 
picious ;"  a  declaration  at  which  the  royal 
reader  of  *'  Pickwick"  must  have  chuckled  a 
little  to  himself  in  secret.  Previously,  how- 
ever, one  of  these  diviners  set  to  work,  with 
one  of  the  "  chief  scribes"  and  "  the  great 
Brahmin  teacher,"  to  give  a  new  name  to  his 
Majesty.  This  they  accomplished  in  a  not 
very  intelligible  manner,  by  means  of  "  four 
series  of  circular  shelves  of  three  stories 
each  ;"  one  being  of  glass,  another  of  gold, 
another  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  of  plantain- 
leaves,  together  with  sundry  plates  of  cakes, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  a  screen  of  silk,  a  sheet 
of  gold,  &o. — the  whole  operation  bearing  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  one  of  M.  Ro- 
bin's most  complicated  feats  of  legerdemain. 
The  result  was,  that  his  Majesty  was  to  be 
known  thenceforward  under  the  not  very 
euphonious  appellation  of  "Somdet  Phra 
Cfaom  Klow." 

On  the  morning  of  the  16  th  of  May  the 
Prince  went  into  the  great  hall  of  the  palacoi 
"lighted  the  consecrated  candles,  and  bow- 
ed himself  in  worehip.''  He  then  entered 
the  shower  bath,  and  was  sprinkled  with 
consecrated  water.  After  bathing  he  put  on 
a  yellow  **  phanung,"  or  wabtcloth,  flowered 
with  gold,  and  a  **  golden  jacket,"  and  re- 
taxned  to  the  great  hall.    Here  he  seated 


himself  on  the  "  octagon  throne,"  under  the 
"  royal  circular  canopy  of  seven  stories  called 
sawikrachat."  This  octagonal  throne  com- 
prised, in  fact,  eight  seats,  looking  towards 
"  the  eight  points  of  the  compass  ;  and  hav- 
ing in  their  centre  a  pillar,  which  formed  the 
common  back  to  them  all.  Here  a  singular 
ceremony  took  place.  "Surrounding  this 
eight-sided  throne  were  eight  seats,  on  which 
eight  of  the  wise  men  sat,  facing  the  throne. 
His  Royal  Highness  first  sat  on  the  side  of 
the  throne  facing  the  east,  having  his  face 
eastward .  The  wise  man  seated  in  that  direo^ 
tion  then  spoke  in  the  Bali  language,  and  pro- 
nounced a  blessing  upon  him,  and  delivered 
up  the  kingdom  of  the  Budhist  religion  to 
his  charge.  His  Royal  Highness  then  re- 
ceived the  charge,  with  a  goblet  decked  with 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  of  great 
price.  Whereupon  a  Brahmin  of  high  rank 
presented  to  him  holy  water  from  a  shell, 
whose  special  base  turned  to  the  right,  and 
poured  it  into  his  hand.  Of  this  his  Royal 
Highness  drank  a  little,  and  with  the  remain- 
der washed  his  face.  He  then  moved  to  the 
south-east  side  of  the  throne ;  the  wise  man 
seated  in  that  direction  pronounced  a  blessing, 
and  delivered  up  the  kingdom,  as  the  one 
before  had  done.  The  Brahmin  presented 
the  holy  water,  and  his  Royal  Highness 
drank  and  washed  as  before.  Thus  did  he 
seat  himself  successively  on  each  of  the  eight 
sides  of  the  throne,  and  thus  did  the  ceremo- 
nies proceed  until  each  of  the  eight  wise  men 
had  pronounced  a  blessing  and  delivered  up 
the  kingdom,  as  before  stated." 

The  Prince  having  undergone  the  eight 
benedictions  of  the  wise  men  and  the  eight 
lavations,  roust  have  been  glad  to  escape 
from  the  octagonal  throne  to  the  four-sided 
throne, "  covered  with  two  thicknesses  of 
fine  gold,"  where  the  real  coronation  was  to 
take  place.  He  was  first  presented  with  ^Uhe 
most  precious  sawikrachat  (or  canopy), 
which  is  the  chief  insignia  of  supreme  power 
of  the  King  of  Siam  from  ancient  times." 
Then  the  Ohief  Justice  of  the  kingdom,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  this  ceremony,  pre- 
sented the  Prince  first  with  the  gold  sheets 
on  which  his  new  name  was  written,  then  with 
"the  crown  of  victory,"  and  "the  royal 
breast-chain,  made  of  the  purest  gold," 
which  the  Prince  immediately  put  on,  then 
with  the  "  royal  cane"  and  the  "  royal  dag- 
ger,'' the  former  of  which  the  Prince  placed 
on  his  riffht  thiffh,  and  the  latter  on  his  left ; 
and,  finely,  wiUi  eight  kinds  of  arms,  viz.^ 
"  the  javelin,  the  spear,  the  bow,  the  Japan 
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dagger,  the  sword,  the  cane,  haviiiff  a  dag- 
ger enclosed,  ibe  gun,  and  the  spear  for  hold- 
ing in  the  mouth  when  scaling  walls."  The 
royal  shoes  were  then  placed  on  his  feet,  and, 
after  a  few  minor  ceremonies,  the  coronation 
was  complete,  and  the  Prince  became  King 
of  Siam. 

The  Chief  Justice  was  the  first  to  receive 
hb  Majesty's  commands,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  mentioned.  Consecrated  water  was 
then  poured  upon  the  earth,  "  as  a  blessing 
upon  all  the  animated  creation.  This  being 
done,  the  Brahmins  then  sounded  again  their 
shell  trumpets,  in  concert  with  other  instru- 
ments of  music.'*  Then  followed  other  cere- 
monies of  great  pomp,  including  a  royal  au- 
dience, to  which,  contrary  to  previous  usage, 
all  the  foreigners  of  the  city  were  admitted, 
as  a  mark  of  the  Kind's  special  favor.  The 
same  particular  attention  to  foreign  residents 
was  shown  throughout  the  subsequent  cere- 
monies and  rejoicings,  which  lasted  till  the 
3rd  of  June.  They  included  processions  by 
land  and  by  water,  distributions  of  money, 
and  other  presents,  public  worship,  banquets 
of  the  priests,  reviews  of  the  troops,  <bo. 
Some  of  these  ceremonies  must  have  been  of 
a  very  splendid  and  picturesque  character. 
The  procession  of  barges,  for  example,  com- 
prised about  240  large  boats,  having  from  25 
to  60  rowers  each,  besides  a  great  compa- 
ny of  boats  of  smaller  size.  The  large  boats 
were  gorgeously  gilt  or  quaintly  carved,  and 
bedizened  with  flags.  The  boatmen  and  offi- 
cers were  clothed  in  handsome  uniforms  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  or  figured  silks.  Several  of 
the  barges  carried  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
gunners  to  man  them. 

The  details  of  all  these  proceedings  are  given^ 
in  full  in  the  official  paper  from  which  this* 
account  has  been  derived.  The  only  part, 
however,  which  can  be  extracted  entire,  is 
the  following  rather  striking  account  of  one 
of  the  processions : — 

"  His  Majesty  then  ascended  and  seated 
himself  on  the  royal  palankeen,  made  of  fine 
plated  gold,  and  richly  decked  with  dia- 
monds of  nine  different  kinds.  Being  attend- 
ed by  all  the  royal  body-guard,  going  before 
and  following  after,  he  passed  along  the 
covered  street.  While  passing  through  this 
street  he  strewed  silver  mlungs  (a  coin  worth 
about  dd.)  by  handfuls.  At  that  time  Phaya- 
veset  was  ordered  to  conduct  the  company  of 
Europeans  and  Americans  to  a  gateway  of 
the  street,  where  they  had  another  interview 
with  his  Majesty,  who  threw  to  them  many 
handfuls  of  9alunsis.  This  being  done,  hb  Ma- 


jesty went  into  the  temple  of  the  emerald 
idol,  and  lighted  the  incense  sticks  and  can- 
dles, and  offered  flowers  and  other  things  to 
the  idol.  Then  he  had  the  bones  of  both  his 
father  and  grandfather  brought,  each  in  his 
golden  urn,  and  made  offerings  of  incense, 
sticks  and  candles,  and  flowers  to  them. 
Then  he  invited  a  company  of  chief  priests  to 
pronounce  a  series  of  solemn  reflections  on 
the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  suitable  to  the 
occasion  of  making  offerings  to  these  sacred 
relics.  This  being  done,  he  passed  out  of  the 
temple  by  another  gate  than  that  in  which 
he  entered,  and  strewed  silver  all  along  the 
way  he  went,  until,  by  a  circuitous  passage, 
he  came  to  the  Dudsidta  Mahaprasat  (the 
most  splendid  building  of  the  royal  palace) 
and  made  offerings  to  the  corpse  of  his  elder 
brother,  his  late  Majesty  Somdet  Phra  Phud- 
ha  Chou,  which  was  sitting  in  state  in  a  gold* 
en  urn  in  that  place,  lie  then  invited  a 
company  of  chief  priests  to  pronounce  so- 
lemn reflections  suitable  to  the  occasion,  as 
before.  After  this  he  passed  by  an  inner 
passage  (to  wit,  the  passage  for  females  of 
the  palace)  and  strewed  silver  everywhere  as 
he  went,  and  then  returned  to  the  ''  Maha- 
monthian,"  or  inner  apartment. 

The  obsequies  of  the  late  king  had  yet  to 
be  celebrat^.  For  this  purpose  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  erect  immense  buildings  for  the 
burning  of  the  royal  remuns.  The  largest 
of  these  buildings  was  to  have  a  canopied 
roof,  rising  into  a  spire  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet, high.  Under  this  lofty  canopy 
were  to  be  erected  another  canopy  and  spire, 
and  beneath  the  latter  a  building  of  pagoda 
form,  on  which  the  remains  of  the  royal  dead 
were  to  be  burned.  The  remarks  which  are 
made  on  this  subject,  in  the  official  docu- 
ment, undoubtedly  by  the  new  king  himself, 
are  deserving  of  quotation : — 

"  The  business  of  preparing  for  and  cele- 
brating the  funeral  solemnities  of  his  late 
Majesty  is  very  great.  This  becomes  neces- 
sary from  the  force  of  the  royal  custom  from 
olden  times.  Large  sums  of  money  are  al- 
ways sacrificed  on  such  occasions  from  the 
royal  treasury;  and  it  consequently  eoets 
much  labor  and  time  and  strength  to  all 
classes  of  the  subjects  of  the  kin^om.  It 
appears,  indeed,  to  be  a  custom  the  observ- 
ance of  which  is  not  followed  by  any  advan- 
tage. But  it  is  a  very  old  custom  of  the 
kingdom,  and  by  all  her  tributaries  weU 
known  and  revered.  And  if  it  should  be 
now  disregarded,  passing  it  by  with  ceremo* 
nies  only  such  as  are  radly  needed,  all  the 
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head  proTinees  and  tributary  kingdoms  would 
find  fault,  and  attribute  it  to  base  motives 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty." 

In  these  remarks  the  new  monarch  evi- 
dently intends  to  explain  to  his  European 
friends  his  motives  for  any  other  part  or  his 
conduct  or  policy  which  might  seem  to  them 
not  worthy  of  his  good  sense  and  enlightened 
intellect.  If  he  listened  solemnly  to  the 
eightfold  benedictions  of  the  Siamese  wise 
men»  washed  his  face  eiffht  times  with  holy 
water,  scattered  handfuTs  of  silver  in  the 
streets,  and  went  through  other  similar  cere- 
monies with  gravity  and  patience,  it  was 
doubtless  onlv  because  thev  were  '*  very  61d 
customs  of  the  kingdom ;'  and  because,  by 
refusing  to  comply  with  the  usages  of  his  na- 
tion in  these  trivial  or  indifferent  matters,  he 
might  have  aroused  prejudices  that  would 
have  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  carry  out  the 
really  important  reforms  which  he  was  medi- 
tating. 

T^t  this  was  the  object  in  view  may  be 
inferred  from  the  result.  The  narrative 
(which  is  dated  in  September  last)  is  stated 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  to  have  been 
prepared  for  the  information  of  people  of 
foreign  countries,  and  sent  to  the  governor 
of  the  Straits  settlements,  "that  he  may 
more  fully  understand  the  royal  customs 
herein  described ;"  and  it  is  intimated  that 
if  the  governor  should  see  fit  "to  publish 
this  article  in  the  form  of  a  book  or  pam- 
phlet," he  was  at  liberty  to  do  so.  The 
document  has  been  accordingly  printed  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  *'  Journal  of  the  East- 
em  Archipelago."  At  the  same  time,  the 
Singapore  papers  have  announced  that  very 
considerable  reductions  had  already  been 
nuide  in  the  tonnage-duties  levied  on  foreign 
ships,  that  a  *'  most  gracious  reception"  had 
been  given  to  the  supercargo  of  the  first 
English  merchant-vessel  which  arrived  after 
the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  and 
that  the  renewal  of  the  English  embassy,  for 
the  purpose  of  recommencing  the  negotia- 


tions for  a  liberal  commercial  treaty,  was 
strongly  desired.  The  most  amicable  senti- 
ments, it  is  said,  are  expressed  in  regard  to 
the  British  Government.  The  "Singapore 
Free  Press,"  which  dves  this  information, 
adds  some  other  particulars  of  considerable 
interest.  "  The  new  Praklang,  with  whom, 
as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  strangers 
come  most  in  contact,  is  a  nobleman  of  much 
ability,  and  of  the  most  liberal  sentiments  in 
regard  to  commercial  matters.  He  speaks 
as  well  as  reads  and  writes  English  witn  flu- 
ency. A  large  man-of-war  is  on  the  stocks, 
which  b  intended  to  be  used  in  clearing  the 
Qulf  of  Siam  of  pirates.  All  the  branches 
of  the  military  service  are  well  regulated ; 
and  our  informant  states  that  he  was  present 
at  several  reviews  of  different  descriptions  of 
troops,  whose  neat  and  soldierlike  appear- 
ance, and  steadiness  and  quickness  on  pa- 
rade, reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  their 
officers.  The  internal  industry  of  the  coun- 
try is  receiving  the  most  fostering  care  of 
the  Government,  and  it  b  the  intention  of  the 
kings  to  restore  the  sugar-cultivation  to  its 
former  state,  and  even  extend  it  much  fur- 
^ther,  by  affording  liberal  pecuniary  support 
to  the  cultivators.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
every  fresh  arrival  from  Siam  brings  stronger 
confirmation  of  the  new  and  better  order  of 
things  now  prevailing  in  that  important 
country,  which  seems  to  have  fairly  embark- 
ed on  a  course  of  prosperity,  which,  we  sin- 
cerely trust,  may  long  now  on  unchecked  and 
ever  increasing." 

It  is,  on  many  accounts,  satisfactory  to 
find  that,  while  in  the  neighboring  state  of 
Birma  an  appeal  to  arms  has  been  thought 
necessary  in  order  to  check  the  insolence  of 
unenlightened  and  despotic  power  in  Siam, 
on  the  contrary,  a  wise  and  generous  forbear- 
ance has  allowed  time  for  the  arts  and  litera- 
ture of  Europe  to  achieve  a  peaceful  victor}" 
over  the  prejudices  and  suspicions  which  are 
natural  enough,  and  not  altogether  inexcusa- 
ble, in  those  semi-barbarous  Governments. 


Lbioh  Hukt's  Descbiption  of  Tom  Moorx. 
— ^"Moore's  forehead,"  says  Ll&igh  Hunt, 
"was  bony  and  full  of  character,  with  'bumps' 
of  wit,  large  and  radiant  enough  to  transport 
a  phrenologist.  In  this  particular  he  stronglv 
resembled  Sterne.  His  eyes  were  as  dark 
and  as  fine  as  you  could  wish  to  see  under  a 
set  of  vine  leaves ;  his  mouth  generous  and 
good-humored,  with  dimples ;  and  his  man- 
ner as  bright  aa  his  talk,  full  of  the  wish  to 


please  and  be  pleased.  He  sang  and  played 
with  great  force  on  the  pianoforte,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  his  musical  compositions. 
His  voice,  which  was  a  little  hoarse  in  speak* 
ins;^— At  least  I  used  to  think  so — softened  into 
a  breath,  like  that  of  a  flute,  when  sinking. 
In  speaking,  he  was  emphatic  in  rollinflr 
about  the  letter  r,  perhaps  out  of  despair  of 
being  able  to  get  rid  of  the  nadonal  peculiar- 
ity/^ 
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THE  POLICE  SYSTEM  OF  LONDON. 


Thbrs  are  few  subjects  more  important 
and  interesting  than  the  combined  arrange- 
ments for  the  internal  security  of  a  nation 
comprehended  in  the  term,  System  of  Police. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  a  great 
metropolis,  where  there  is  a  vast  accumula- 
tion of  property,  where  a  large  population 
live  under  the  constant  pressure  of  want  and 
stimulus  of  appetite,  and  where  the  immense 
aggregation  of  human  beings  necessarily  af- 
fords opportunities  of  combination  as  well  as 
facilities  for  concealment  In  London,  how- 
ever, the  arrangements  are  so  good,  the  se- 
curity so  general,  and  the  complex  machinery 
works  so  quietly,  that  the  real  danger  which 
must  always  exist  where  the  wealth  and  lux- 
ury of  a  nation  are  brought  into  juxtaposi- 
tion with  its  poverty  and  crime,  is  too  much 
forgotten ;  and  people  begin  to  think  it  quite 
a  matter  of  course,  or  one  of  the  ordinary 
operations  of  Providence,  that  they  sleep  and 
wake  in  safety  in  the  midst  of  hordes  of 
starving  plunderers. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  explain  the  ac- 
tual organization  of  the  great  living  machine 
which  keeps  guard  over  our  Metropolis,  with 
its  ten  millions  of  rateable  property,  and 
watches  at  night  in  order  that  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  people  may  sleep  in  safety, 
although  six  thousand  professional  thieves 
are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  opportunities 
to  plunder.  It  consists,  besides  the  two 
Commissioners,*  of  1  chief  superintendent, 
18  superintendents,  124  inspectors,  585  ser- 
geants, and  4797  constables,  in  all  5,525  per- 
sons.  About  3,700  men  are  on  duty  all 
night,  and  about  1,800  all  dav.  During  the 
night  they  never  cease  patrolling  the  whole 
time  they  are  on  duty,  l^ing  forbidden  even 
to  sit  down.  The  police  dbtrict  is  mapped 
out  into  divisions,  the  divisions  into  sub- 
divisions, the  sub-divisions  into  sections,  and 
the  sections  into  beats,  all  being  numbered, 

*  The  CommiiBioners  are  Msgistrates  for  the 
seven  ooantiee  into  which  their  district  extends; 
viz.,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Hertfordshire,  Eeeez,  Kent, 
BuokinghainBhire,  and  Berkahire;  and  the  police 
are  constables  for  all  these  counties. 


and  the  limits  carefully  defined.  To  every 
beat  certain  constables  are  specifically  as- 
signed, and  they  are  provided  with  little 
nmps  called  beat-cards.  The  business  of 
the  constable  on  duty  is  to  perambulate  his 
beat  in  a  fixed  time  according  to  an  appoint- 
ed route ;  as  soon  as  he  has  ffone  over  it,  he 
immediately  begins  his  rounds  again,  so  that 
the  patrolling  sergeant  knows  at  any  moment 
where  the  constable  ought  to  be  found  unless 
something  unusual  has  occurred.  So  thor- 
oughly is  this  arrangement  carried  into  effect^ 
that  every  street,  road,  lane,  alley,  and  court, 
within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  that 
is,  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  (except  that 
small  part  the  City  of  London)  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  all  the  parishes  (218  in 
number)  in  the  counties  of  Surrey,  Kent, 
Essex,  and  Hertfordshire,  which  are  not  more 
than  fifteen  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  700  square  miles, 
90  miles  in  circumference,  and  with  a  popu- 
lation of  two-and-a-half  millions,  is  visited 
constantly  day  and  night  by  some  of  the 
police.  The  beats  vary  considerably  in  sixe ; 
in  those  parts  of  the  town  which  are  open 
and  inhabited  by  the  wealthier  classes,  an 
occasional  visit  from  a  policeman  is  sufficient, 
and  he  traverses  a  wide  district.  But  the 
limits  of  the  beat  are  diminished,  and  of 
course  the  frequency  of  the  visits  increased, 
in  proportion  to  the  character  and  density  of 
the  population,  the  throng  and  pressure  of 
traffic,  the  concentration  of  property,  and  the 
intricacy  of  the  streets.  Within  a  circle  of 
six  miles  from  St.  Paul's  the  beats  are  ordi- 
narily traversed  in  periods  varying  from 
seven  to  twenty-five  minutes,  and  there  are 
points  which,  in  fact,  are  never  free  from  in- 
spection, ^or  must  it  be  supposed  that 
this  system  places  the  wealthier  localities  at 
a  disadvantage,  for  it  is  an  axiom  in  police 
that  you  guard  St.  James'  by  watching  St. 
Giles'. 

The  district  is  divided  into  18  divisions 
containing,  including  the  Thames,  121  police 
stations,  each  station  being  the  place  from 
which  the  police  duties  are  carried  on  within 
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the  division  or  Bub-division,  where  all  com- 
manications  are  received,  and  explanation  on 
police  matters  disseminated.     A  considera- 
ble number  of  the  policemen  live  in  the  sta- 
tion-house,  so  that  a  reserve  is  always  at 
hand,  and  here,  on  the  watch  like  a  spider  in 
the  centre  of  his  web,  an  inspector  is  always 
in  attendance — ''All  sly  slow  things  with 
circumspective  eyes."    When  anything  oc- 
curs in  the  district  worth  communicating, 
the  intelligence  is  conveyed  from  one  con- 
stable to  the  other  till  it  reaches  the  station- 
house — ^thence,  by  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  routes  and  messengers,  it  passes  to 
the  central  office  at  Whitehall,  thence  along 
radiating  lines  to  each  division,  and  from  the 
divisional  station-houses  to  every  constable 
in  the  district.     This  rapid  transmission  of 
intelligence  is  important  as  regards  the  de- 
tection of  crime,  but  especilally  as  a  means  of 
preserving  the  city  from  riot.    In  a  case  of 
emergency,  the  Commissioners  could  com- 
mnnieate  intelligence  to  every  man  in  the 
force,  and  collect  the  whole  5,500  men  in 
one  place  in  two  hours.    A  communication 
by  electric  telegraph  was  established  between 
the  Commissioners'  office  in  Whitehall  Place 
and  the  police  station  in  Hyde  Park  during 
the  Great  Exhibition:  probably,  hereafter, 
this  mode  of  communication  will  be  adopted 
generally,  by  which  information  and  direc- 
tions may  be  instantaneously  made  known  in 
all  parts  of  the  police  district,  as  is  the  case, 
we  believe,  already  in  Berlin.     It  was  for- 
merly quite  common  for  the  parochial  police 
to  be  overawed  by  the  multitude  of  ruffians 
who  had   gathered  together  from  several 
quarters,  and  on  any  occasion  of  apprehended 
tumult,  the  peace  of  the  town  was  in  reality 
preserved  by  a  display  of  military.     The 
power  of  rapid  concentration  has  so  eflfectu- 
ally  corrected  this  evil,  that  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  it  has 
never  been  found  necessary  to  call  the  mili- 
tary into  actual  operation  in  aid  of  the  civil 
force. 

Those  who  merely  observe  a  policeman 
quietly  walking  along  his  beat,  would  hardly 
imagine  the  exceedingly  laborious  nature  of 
his  duty.  Of  the  numerous  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  force,  not  more  than  one 
in  three  possesses  physical  strength  equal 
to  the  work ;  and  the  rigid  discipline  which 
exacts  this  exertion,  also  insists  upon  extreme 
propriety  of  conduct,  and  great  self-com- 
mand in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  At 
first  the  number  of  dismissals  and  resigna- 
tions was  so  great  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  carry  on  the  duty ;  but  the  Commis- 
sioners persevered  through  every  difficulty 


in  enforcing  a  high  standard  of  conduct,  and 
eventually  succeeded  in  bringing  the  force 
into  its  present  remarkable  state  of  efficiency. 
The  numerous  applications  to  the  Commis- 
sioners from  persons  desirous  to  mark  hy 
some  donation  their  sense  of  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  the  police  is  decisive  testimony  as 
to  their  conduct.     In  1 850  the  amount  paid 
to  the  police  as  rewards  for  arresting  offend- 
ers and  recovering  stolen  property  was  613Z. 
12«.  Id.,  while  the  voluntary  gratuities  paid 
within  the  same  period  by  individuals,  for 
extra  services,  amounted   to  no  less  than 
4657/.  Is,  6d.     Nor  can  clearer  proof  be 
given  of  perfect  discipline  than  the  fact  that 
5000  men,  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life, 
with  moderate  wages,  {2s,  5d,  to  Ss,  per 
day),  exposed  in  an  unusual  degree  to  the 
worst  temptations  of  London,  and  discharg- 
ing, for  the  most  part  during  night,  a  very 
laborious  duty,  always  irksome,  and  often 
dangerous,  are  kept  in  complete  control  with- 
out any  extraordinary  coercive  power.    The 
completeness  of  their  organization  was  at  one 
time  a  ground  of  attack  against  them.     Dis- 
cipline and  gradation  of  ranks  being  in  (he 
minds  of  many  persons  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  the  idea  of  a  military  body, — ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  this  feeling  to  turn 
against  the  police  our  constitutional  jealousy 
of  a  military  force.     Indeed  even  now,  peo- 
ple do  not  always  recollect  that  the  only  es- 
sential difference  between  a  civil  and  a  mili- 
tary body  is  the  possession  of  arms :  and  that 
this,  which   constitutes  the   power  of  the 
soldier,  destroys  the  usefulness  of  the  con- 
stable,— for  a  soldier  is  necessarily  a  bad 
policeman.    He  cannot  use  his  musket  by 
degrees;  if  he  acts  at  all  he  must  inflict 
death  ;  and  a  mistake  being  irreparable,  his 
freedom  of  action  must  be  limited,  except 
where  it  is  intended  to  inflict  the  extremity 
of  punishment.     Whereas  the  constable,  be- 
cause he  possesses  no  deadly  weapon,  may 
safely  be  entrusted  with  the  right  of  inter- 
ference, and  by  a  moderate  application  of 
force  at  an  early  period,  may  prevent  the 
growth  and  progress  of  crime,  which  the 
soldier  could  only  punish. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
was,  in  1850,  385,744/.;  which  was  defrayed 
in  the  following  manner : — 

Rate  of  6<f.on  10,486,3612.,  the  annual 
rental  of  the  district,  equal  to  about 
25.  3^.  per  head      ....  £262,159 

Payment  from  the  Consolidated  Fund       100,325 

Payments  by  public  departments  for 
services 10,507 

Miscellaneous  receipts       •       -       -       10,117 
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la  addtlion  to  this,  the  Police  Courts  cost 
45,000/.  a-yea/,  of  which  about  11,000/.  is 
received  in  fees  and  forfeitures,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  charged  upon  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  All  shares  of  fines  on  convictions 
where  any  of  the  police  are  informers,  and 
which  should  be  payable  to  them,  are  by  a 
regulation  of  the  Commissioners  paid  to  the 
Police  Courts'  Fund,  lest  any  suspicion 
might  attach  to  the  evidence  of  the  police 
from  their  having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  ob- 
taining convictions. 

For  some  years,  one  branch  of  the  police, 
that  of  detection  of  crime,  was  undoubtedly 
defective.  In  this  art,  success  depends 
much  upon  individual  qualifications,  sagacity 
in  drawing  inferences  from  slight  things,  fer- 
tility of  resource,  a  blood-hound  tenacity  of 
pursuit,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  hab- 
its of  thieves,  and  of  their  probable  mode  of 
acting  in  particular  circumstances,  and  in  the 
knack  (and  here  real  genius  displays  itself) 
of  making  a  cetst  in  the  right  direction  in 
search  of  a  clue.  The  old  Bow  Street  pro- 
fessors of  the  science  had  attained  to  great 
perfection ;  they  enjoyed  great  advantages 
and  received  great  rewards.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  their  business  made  them  courted 
by  the  great,  as  well  as  feared  by  the  small. 
Townsend  was  an  intimate,  we  may  say,  of 
princes.  Dressed  in  his  customary  suit,  a 
yellow  waistcoat,  blue  coat  with  metal  but- 
tons, nankeen  pantaloons,  white  silk  stock- 
ings, and  a  flaxen  wig,  he  might  be  seen 
walking  down  Constitution  Hill  in  familiar 
chat  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  When  the 
constables  of  the  Bow  Street  office  were 
merged  in  the  Metropolitan  Police,  these 
worthies,  unable  to  confine  their  energies 
within  the  iron  limits  of  the  new  discipline, 
and  with  conscious  superiority  unwilling  to 
obey  new  masters,  retired  into  private  life; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  showing  an  extensive 
demand  by  private  individuaals  for  police 
services,  they  never  wanted  a  day's  work 
afterwards.  The  necessity  of  such  men  in 
the  police  having  been  recognized,  the  de- 
tective branch  was  established  in  1842  by 
Sir  James  Graham.  It  consists  of  two  in- 
spectors and  eight  sergeants,  with  assistants 
in  each  division.  They  are  selected  out  of 
the  whole  force  for  this  peculiar  business ; 
they  perform  no  other  regular  duty,  but  are 
wholly  employed  in  the  actual  pursuit  of 
criminals,  or  in  obtaining  information  as  to 
facilities  for  the  commission  of  particular 
offences,  and  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the 
offenders.  Though  the  value  of  this  branch 
of  police  is  m  a  great  measure  determined  by 


the  personal  qualifications  of  its  officers,  yet 
the  new  system  has  the  additional  advantage 
of  giving  increased  means  of  detection  by  the 
power  of  combining  and  keeping  in  continu- 
ous and  systematic  action  the  efforts  of  a 
numerous  body :  and  as  this  is  an  interest- 
ing part  of  our  subject,  and  comparatively 
little  understood,  beyond  the  admirable  de- 
scriptions in  the  "Household  Words,"  we 
propose  to  illustrate  it  by  an  outline  of  the 
way  in  which  the  burglars  were  detected 
who  broke  into  Mr.-  Holford's  house  in  the 
Regent's  Park.  To  render  our  account  in- 
telligible, we  must,  however,  make  some 
prehminary  observations  on  the  habits  of 
thieves. 

A  policeman's  evidence  generally  begins 
thus,  ''from  information  I  received,'  and  the 
very  essence  of  the  system  lies  hid  under 
these  words ;  the  mode  by  which  this  inform 
mation  was  procured  being  kept  secret  with 
much  care.  Almost  all  such  information  is 
obtained  from  the  criminal  population,  and 
we  must  explain  how  it  happens  that  crimi- 
nals are  willing  to  assist  their  natural  foes^ 
the  policemen,  m  accomplishing  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  own  colleagrues.  That  **  there  is 
honor  among  thieves,"  is  one  of  the  falsest  of 
all  false  proverbs.  Thieves,  living  in  habit- 
ual violation  of  the  rights  of  others,  are 
necessarily  of  all  persons  least  swayed  by 
consideration  of  what  is  due  to  their  neigh- 
bors, and  of  ail  classes  of  men  they  form  the 
single  exception  of  having  no  community  of 
interest  among  themselves ;  in  fact  they  are 
quite  as  ready  to  snatch  plunder  from  thieves 
as  from  honest  men.  They  live,  therefore,  in 
a  state  of  constant  hatred,  jealousy,  and  fear 
of  each  other.  In  general  also  they  lead  a 
life  of  excitement,  gambling,  drinking,  and 
vicious  idulgence :  their  daily  life  is  that  of  a 
gambler  staking  his  liberty  in  every  succes- 
sive act :  they  are  almost  invariably  living 
with  female  associates,  the  partners  of  their 
profligacy,  generally  their  accomplices  in 
crime,  almost  always  the  victims  of  their 
brutality ;  for  from  the  habitual  indulgence 
of  their  evil  passions,  they  have  no  idea  of 
self-control,  and  are  capricious,  irritable, 
quarrelsome,  and  revengeful.  Hence  from 
jealousy  or  anger,  these  women  are  perpet- 
ually tempted  to  turn  upon  theur  tyrants, 
and,  by  a  hint  to  a  policeman,  secure  a  cer- 
tain, secret,  and  sweet  revenge.  But  this 
course  is  full  of  danger,  for  the  vengeance 
wreaked  against  an  informer  is  occasionally 
of  a  character  truly  awful.  However  desi- 
rous she  may  be  to  give  information,  she 
dare  not  do  it  indiscriminately.    She  must 
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have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  police  offi- 
cer to  satisfy  her  that  he  will  not  betray  her, 
nor  erea  by  a  clamsy  mode  of  proceeding 
throw  suspicion  upon  her;  if  a  reward  is 
stipulated,  she  must  feel  confidence  that  she 
will  not  be  cheated  of  it — in  short,  if  there  is 
no  honor  among  thieyes,  there  must  be 
among  policemen,  or  the  sources  of  their  in- 
formation would  be  dried  up. 

Another  motive  which  weighs  strongly 
with  criminals  is  the  hope  of  propitiating  the 
police  officer.  The  habitual  state  of  mind 
towards  the  police  of  those  who  live  by  crime 
is  not  so  much  dislike,  as  unmitigated,  sla- 
vish terror.  From  childhood  the  thief  has 
felt  that  the  policeman  is  his  foe,  against 
whom  he  cannot  contend,  from  whom  he  can- 
not escape  but  by  flight,  and  by  whom  he 
must  ultimately  be  overcome.  This  feeling 
being  constantly  excited  grows  stronger  and 
stronger ;  being  shared  by  all  his  associates, 
it  reacts  on  his  mind  through  theirs,  until  it 
becomes  an  instinct  which  he  cannot  control. 
Conscious  of  a  thousand  offences,  he  feels 
safe  only  so  long  as  he  is  unknown.  When 
this  defence  is  gone,  a  ruffian  will  drop  his 
usual  tone  of  bullying  audacity,  and  follow 
every  look  of  the  police  officer  like  a  beaten 
hound  creeping  to  lick  his  master's  feet. 
We  see  in  higher  grades  of  life  the  servile 
running  after  the  powerful,  and  doing  dirty 
work,  not  for  any  definite  reward,  but  from  a 
vague  hope  of  favor,  and  we  cannot  wonder 
if  thieves  imitate  their  betters,  though  they 
get  as  little  by  it. 

They  also  take  a  professional  view  of  the 
policeman's  duty,  knowing  that  in  pursuing 
them,  he  is  only  acting  in  his  vocation.  The 
relations  between  a  policeman  and  the  regu- 
lar London  thief  who  follows  his  business  as 
a  profession,  are  very  like  those  between  the 
soldiers  of  regular  armies, — there  is  no  per- 
sonal animosity ;  the  thief  expects  he  is  not 
to  be  worried  for  nothing,  that  the  policeman 
for  instance  is  not  to  step  out  of  his  way  to 
get  him  imprisoned  for  a  month  instead  of 
n>urteen  days, — as  one  sentinel  does  not  ex- 
pect to  be  shot  by  another,  an  event  which, 
however  disagreeable  to  him,  cannot  influ- 
ence the  result  of  the  campaign.  But  when 
anything  serious  has  occurred,  and  the  thief 
has  been  fairly  hunted  down,  he  bears  no 
malice ;  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  lost, 
be  yields  to  his  fate,  and  his  anger  is  not 
directed  against  the  policeman,  but  towards 
Bome  accomplice  whose  treachery  he  sus- 
pects. 

A  skillful  police  officer  therefore  regulates 
his  conduct  according  to  the  feelings  of  the 


class  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  His  first 
object  is  to  know  them  by  sight,  their  names, 
haunts,  connexions,  and  associates ;  he  is 
inviolably  secret  as  to  any  information  given 
him,  and  will  take  as  much  trouble  to  shelter 
an  informer  as  to  lay  hold  of  a  delinquent ; 
persons  have  even  been  arrested  and  appa- 
rently pursued  with  determined  perseverance 
merely  to  blind  their  associates.  He  pre- 
sumes to  an  incredible  extent  upon  the 
known  cowardice  of  the  thieves  ;  he  will  not 
associate  with  them,  for  that  would  lower  his 
ascendancy  over  them,  besides  exposing  him 
to  the  risk  of  losing  his  own  situation,  but 
he  never  permits  himself  to  treat  them  with 
contempt  or  incivility;  for  their  irritable, 
uncontrollable  tempers  would  resent  this, 
and  lead  them  in  retaliation  to  conceal  any- 
thing he  might  wish  to  learn.  From  one  or 
other  of  these  motives, — jealousy,  revenge, 
the  desire  to  propitiate  the  policeman,  and 
more  than  all,  the  hope  of  reward, — almost 
any  amount  of  information  may  be  obtained, 
provided  only  that  the  right  man  applies  in 
the  right  quarter.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  a  thief,  knowing  that  any  one  of  his 
companions  would  betray  him  for  ten 
pounds,  would  endeavor  to  conceal  his 
movements  even  from  them.  But  again,  the 
necessary  conditions  of  a  criminal  life  make 
this  impossible.  A  thief  has  no  home ;  soli- 
tude is  unendurable ;  he  cannot,  if  he  would^ 
associate  with  honest  people ;  so  that  it  is 
a  necessity  with  him  to  frequent  those  places 
where  such  as  himself  are  permitted  to  as- 
semble. He  knows  that  in  those  houses  the 
policeman  expects  to  find  him,  but  even  that 
risk  will  not  keep  him  away.  The  public 
house  is  his  place  of  amusement,  and  also 
his  place  of  business ;  for  here  he  meets  his 
associates,  gains  information,  and  arranges 
schemes  of  plunder.  Living  thus  as  it  were 
in  public,  and  amidst  persons  whose  whole 
conversation  is  on  their  daily  business,  every 
thing  connected  with  him  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  peculiar  circle  in  which  he 
moves. 

There  is  another  curious  characteristic  of 
this  community.  They  divide  themselves 
into  classes  according  to  the  particular 
branch  of  crime  which  they  practise.  The 
burglar  never  picks  pockets,  nor  associates 
with  the  pick-pocket;  the  thimble- rigger  is 
equally  separate  from  the  bludgeon-man; 
and  in  a  great  degree  they  frequent  different 
bouses.  This  system  is  of  infinite  advantage 
to  the  police ;  for  when  a  crime  has  been 
committed,  the  detectives  of  each  division, 
instead  of  making  their  inquiries  at  random 
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In  all  directions,  know  precisely  in  what 
class,  and  sometimes  in  what  houses  to  look 
for  the  offenders. 

We  would  farther  remark  that  frequently 
when  a  crime  has  been  committed,  it  is 
found  impossible  to  identify  the  parties ;  in 
these  cases  the  exertions  of  the  police,  how- 
ever successful  in  detecting  and  apprehending 
the  criminals,  come  to  nothing  in  the  end, 
because  no  conviction  can  take  place :  there 
is  a  failure  in  justice,  though  none  in  the  po- 
lice system.  The  case  of  Mr.  Gurelon, 
which  occurred  the  year  before  last,  is  an 
example  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  real  danger 
which  actually  exists,  and  which  nothing 
but  the  constant  guard  of  an  effectual  police 
system  prevents  from  breaking  out  in  fright- 
ful magnitude.  Three  men  in  broad  day- 
light knocked  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  in  the  City  of  London  ;  it 
was  opened  by  the  landlady,  and  they  went 
up  stairs  to  his  room.  One  of  them  asked 
him  for  a  particular  coin,  and  on  his  turning 
round  to  look  for  it  in  his  cabinet,  he  was 
stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  life- 
preserver,  and,  to  prevent  an  alarm  being 
given,  the  flexible  handle  of  the  murderous 
instrument  was  twisted  round  his  neck.  The 
robbers  then  ransacked  the  drawers,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  left  the  house.  It  is  probable 
that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  coins  were 
passed  to  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  and 
melted  down  in  a  crucible.  When  Mr. 
Cureton  was  restored  to  his  senses,  all  re- 
membrance of  the  appearance  of  the  men 
had  passed  from  his  mind,  and  the  landlady's 
memory  was  equally  treacherous.  In  these 
circumstances  a  conviction  was  impossible, 
because  the  stolen  property  had  assumed  a 
different  form,  and  there  was  no  one  able  to 
recognize  the  offenders.  In  fact,  if  the  po- 
lice had  brought  the  three  men  into  court 
with  the  melted  gold  in  their  hands,  they 
must  necessarily  have  been  discharged. 
Something  of  this  sort  did  indeed  occur ;  for 
one  of  the  real  offenders,  (at  least  the  police 
who  followed  up  the  slight  clue  with  ex- 
traordinary care,  had  little  doubt  that  he 
was  one  of  them,)  was  arrested,  but  the  case 
did  not  admit  of  proof,  and  he  was  set  at 
liberty  by  the  magistrate. 

We  now  come  to  the  Holford  House  bur- 
glary. Mr.  Holford,  having  gone  to  Ameri- 
ca, left  his  house,  in  the  Kegent's  Park, 
under  the  care  of  servants.  About  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1860,  the  butler  heard  some  persons 
effecting  an  entrance  into  the  dining-room. 
He  wakened  the  other  servants,  and,  having 


armed  themselves,  they  went  ont  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  house  and  suddenly  attacked  the 
four  robbers,  one  of  whom  was  knocked 
down  and  secured,  the  other  three  escaped. 

Several  shots  had  been  fired ;  one  servant, 
armed  with  a  pistol  with  a  spring  bayonet, 
had  discharged  it  across  a  small  bush  at  one  of 
the  robbers,  and  at  so  short  a  distance  that 
the  bayonet  actually  touched  him.  Traces 
of  blood  were  found,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  man  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
and  having  run  some  way  had  been  unable 
to  go  farther,  and  had  probably  been  thrown 
by  his  companions  into  the  Regent's  Canal. 
The  fact,  however,  was,  that  in  the  darkness 
and  confusion,  the  burglar  had  tripped  and 
fallen  just  as  the  trigger  was  pulled,  and  had 
received  no  injury,  except  that  his  hand, 
striking  the  end  of  the  bayonet,  had  been 
slightly  cut,  as  well  as  grazed  by  a  couple 
of  shot  and  blackened  by  the  powder,  and 
the  blood  came  from  another  of  the  robbers, 
who  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  head 
and  neck  by  a  random  discharge  of  small  shot. 
The  third  man  was  unhurt ;  and  nothing  was 
found  on  the  premises  but  a  hat  with  some 
very  small  holes  in  it.  The  mode  in  which 
the  police  detected  and  arrested  these  three 
men,  will  illustrate  our  previous  remarks, 
and  show  the  working  of  a  system  which 
gleans  information  over  a  wide  area,  and 
combines  it  for  practical  application. 

Next  morning  the  prisoner  was  brought 
up  for  examination :  he  gave  his  name  as 
William  Dyson ;  but  among  the  criminal  pop- 
ulation names  are  assumed  one  day  to  be 
discarded  the  next,  and  afford  no  clue  to 
the  identity  of  the  individual.  The  first  step 
taken  was  to  place  among  the  crowd  some 
keen  observers  to  watch,  not  the  case,  but 
the  ipectators.  As  the  examination  proceed- 
ed, and  the  feelings  of  the  listeners  became 
excited  by  the  dramatic  way  in  which  the 
story  unfolded  itself,  and  their  varying  emo- 
tions were  more  openly  manifested,  it  was 
noticed  by  the  police  that  two  women  were 
watching  the  proceedings  with  an  intensity 
of  anxiety  which  betrayed  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  issue.  Slight  as  the  chance  was, 
it  was  not  neglected,  and  they  were  immedi- 
ately marked  for  observation.  After  the 
examination,  one  of  these  women  went  to  a 
beer-shop,  the  other  to  see  Dyson  in  the 
House  of  Detention,  where  he  had  been  re- 
manded. She  sooh  rejoined  her  companion, 
and  both  were  tracked  across  the  river  into 
Southwark :  there  they  separated  ;  but  from 
house  to  house  the  persevering  detectives 
followed  the  trail  of  each  until  they  reached 
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their  respective  homes.  Local  knowledge 
heing  now  wanted,  the  South wark,  or  M, 
division  was  called  into  action.  The  woman 
who  had  gone  to  the  prison  was  recognized 
by  them  as  the  mistress  of  a  house-breaker 
commonly  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  "  the 
Doctor ;"  the  other  was  soon  after  ascertain- 
ed to  be  living  with,  and  the  active  assistant 
of,  a  notorious  ruffian  of  the  name  of  James 
Mahon.  This  of  course  directed  suspicion 
towards  Mahon,  and  now  was  felt  the  power 
gained  by  a  systematic  watch  over  the  crim- 
mal  population.  All  the  prisons  within  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District  are  visited  each 
week  by  an  intelligent  constable  from  every 
division :  besides  which  it  is  the  custom, 
whenever  an  offender  is  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  police  station,  that  he  should  be  brought 
out  of  his  cell  and  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  every  man  of  the  division,  as  he  went 
on  duty,  had  a  good  view  of  him,  so  that  in 
time  their  faces  became  perfectly  well  known. 
Moreover,  a  patrol  visiis  the  thieves'  houses 
of  resort  every  night,  and  records  in  detail 
all  those  whom  they  find  there.  When  it 
was  circulated  through  the  division  that  one 
of  the  Holford  House  gang,  probably  ''  the 
Doctor,"  had  been  arrested,  and  that  Mahon 
was  suspected,  one  of  the  patrol  recollected 
that  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  bur- 
glary, they  had  found  in  a  public  house  ''the 
Doctor,"  Mahon,  two  other  men,  Mitchell  and 
Robinson,  and  a  woman,  all  apparently  in 
earnest  consultation.  The  sergeant  of  the 
patrol  went  at  once  to  the  House  of  Deten- 
tion, and  there,  in  the  prisoner  Dyson,  he 
recognized  "  the  Doctor."  During  the  fol- 
lowing nights  it  was  also  ascertained  that 
none  of  the  three  suspected  men  appeared  at 
their  usual  haunts.  It  was  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  first  point  was  gained,  the  gang  was 
known ;  the  range  of  inquiry  was  at  once 
limited  to  three  known  individuals,  and  the 
police  now  turned  their  undivided  attention 
to  the  discovery  of  their  places  of  conceal- 
ment. Our  readers  will  recollect  our  expla- 
nation of  the  abundant  sources  of  information 
that  may  be  opened  up  by  judicious  manage- 
ment: money  being  wanted,  it  was,  under 
the  advice  of  the  magistrate,  supplied  by  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Holford,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Southwark  division  being  on  the  alert,  feelers 
were  put  forth  in  every  direction.  One  man 
was  successful.  He  was  acquainted  with  a 
woman  who  bad  formerly  lived  with  Mahon, 
but  had  been  deserted  by  him,  and  he  sound- 
ed her.  Whether  there  had  been  a  quar- 
rel, or  whether  the  woman's  jealousy  at 
being  supplanted  was  stirring  within  her, 
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or  whether  the  reward  alone  was  motive 
enough,  she  consented  to  give  her  assistance, 
and  the  bargain  was  struck.  She  could  not, 
however,  learn  where  Mahon  was  concealed, 
for  his  present  companion  was  faithful  to 
him.  But  it  is  the  curse  of  a  criminal  that 
friends  and  foes  are  alike  dangerous,  and  she 
managed  to  find  out  that  the  other  woman 
washed  his  clothes,  and  on  the  next  Satur- 
day evening  would  take  some  to  him,  and  the 
plan  was  laid  accordingly.  When  the  Sat- 
urday night  came,  the  false  friend,  followed 
at  a  safe  distance  by  a  "  detective,"  found 
some  pretext  for  joming  the  other,  and  the 
two  women  set  out  together,  one  carrying 
the  little  bundle  of  clean  clothes.  They 
crossed  the  river  and  proceeded  rapidly  by 
narrow  courts  and  unfrequented  dimly  light- 
ed streets  in  the  direction  of  Shoreditch.  So 
thick  and  dark  was  the  night  that  the  detect- 
ive sergeant  would  have  been  thrown  out, 
had  not  this  contingency  been  foreseen  and 
guarded  against.  Under  her  dingy,  dirty 
dress  the  confederate  had  put  on  a  clean 
white  petticoat,  and  at  the  sharp  turns  or 
crossings  the  dark  dress  was  raised,  and  the 
white  signal  shown  to  her  follower.  In  this 
way  the  whole  of  London  was  traversed,  and 
at  length  they  reached  a  public  house  in  the 
Kingsland  Road.  Here  they  stopped,  the 
woman  with  the  bundle  went  in,  the  other 
disappeared.  The  sergeant  soon  found  a 
policeman  on  his  beat,  and,  m'aking  himself 
known,  secured  his  services,  and  directed  him 
to  fetch  two  more.  He  then  entered  the 
house,  and  there,  in  a  large  room,  where  a 
number  of  thieves  were  smoking  and  drink- 
ing, he  saw  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  Mahon, 
sitting  beside  the  woman  whose  faithful  ser- 
vices had  so  unwittingly  betrayed  him.  For- 
tune seemed  disposed  to  shower  her  favors 
on  the  police  officer,  for  a  little  further  off  he 
spied  Robinson.  Confident  in  his  ascendan- 
cy over  any  number  of  criminals,  he  allowed 
one  policeman  to  show  himself  at  the  door, 
and  with  the  quiet,  business-like  manner  that 
characterizes  the  detectives,  he  walked  up  to 
Mahon  and  told  him  "  he  was  wanted."  The 
robber  felt  that  his  hour  was  come;  as  to 
resistance,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  pre- 
sent, no  one  so  much  as  thought  of  it.  Each 
in  his  secret  soul  was  relieved  to  find  that  he 
was  not  the  person  "  wanted,"  and  was  quite 
willing  to  sacrifice  Mahon  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  present ;  besides,  for  anything 
he  knew,  the  whole  division  might  be  behind 
the  policeman  at  the  door.  At  a  signal  from 
the  sergeant,  this  roan  now  came  in,  his  place, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  Deing 
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immediately  taken  by  another.  Mahon,  with 
perfect  submission,  went  to  the  bar,  where 
he  was  searched  and  handcuffed ;  Robinson 
was  also  arrested,  and  both  prisoners  were 
removed  to  the  station  house. 

Some  important  evidence  was  supplied  by 
a  cabman  who  had  read  in  the  newspapers 
the  account  of  the  robbery.  He  had  been 
on  his  stand,  not  very  far  from  Holford 
House,  when,  about  two  in  the  morning  of 
the  14th  October,  (the  hour  at  which  the 
attempt  had  been  made),  a  man  ran  up  to 
him,  and  saying  that  his  hand  had  been  bit- 
ten by  a  dog,  asked  him  to  pump  some  water 
upon  it  that  he  might  wash  away  the  blood. 
Immediately  afterwards  another  man,  without 
a  hat,  and  with  blood  pouring  from  his  face 
and  neck,  ran  up  to  the  stand,  called  the  cab- 
man, and  jumping  hastily  into  the  cab,  was 
driven  off  towards  the  Strand.  When  the 
cabman  was  brought  to  the  police  office,  he 
was  confronted  with  Mahon,  and  recognized 
him  as  the  man  who  had  washed  his  hand  at 
the  pump.  On  the  hand  being  examined,  it 
was  evident  not  only  that  the  wounds  had 
not  been  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  dog,  and 
therefore  his  story  to  the  cabman  was  false, 
but  they  corresponded  to  the  cut  of  the  bay- 
onet and  the  graze  of  the  shot,  and  the  dark 
blue  stain  of  the  gunpowder  was  still  there. 
The  wounds,  however,  were  healing,  and  the 
hand  returning  to  its  natural  state ;  so  that 
these  curious  pieces  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence would  have  been  lost,  had  there  been 
much  delay  in  Mahon's  apprehension. 

It  was  of  course  surmised  that  the  wounded 
man  who  called  the  cab  was  the  remaining  one 
of  the  gang,  Mitchell,  and  his  conduct  render- 
ed this  highly  probable.  While  proceeding 
on  his  way,  he  heard  a  chaise  coming  after 
him  at  a  gallop ;  he  instantly  called  to  the 
cabman  to  stop,  jumped  out,  and,  though 
almost  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  attempted 
to  run  away.  The  chaise,  however,  passed  on, 
and  he  returned,  but  in  the  extremity  of  his 
terror  all  considerations  of  prudence  gave 
way  before  the  one  thought  of  watchfulness 
against  pursuit,  and  he  would  not  enter  the 
cab  again,  but  got  upon  the  box.  In  the 
Strand  he  was  put  down, — the  cabman  get- 
ting another  fare,  drove  off,  and  all  farther 
trace  was  lost. 

The  police,  however,  thought  that  in  these 
circumstances  a  criminal  trying  to  escape,  and 
finding  his  strength  failing,  would  most  prob- 
ably desire  to  be  driven  totoards  his  place  of 
concealment,  but  would  stop  short  of  it  in 
order  to  baffle  pursuit,  and  were  satisfied 
that  Southwark  was  the  cover  he  had  gained :  | 


this  coincided  also  with  the  belief  that  Mitchell 
was  the  man,  and  the  M  division  were  again 
set  in  motion.  This  time  recourse  was  had  to 
one  of  those  women  who,  living  by  the  vices 
of  others,  are  pefhaps  the  most  degraded  and 
infamous  of  the  human  race.  For  a  stipulated 
reward  she  engaged  to  endeavor  to  ascertain 
MitchelFs  hiding  place.  Her  information  was, 
however,  necessarily  at  second  hand,  and 
therefore  imperfect,  besides  being  tardy. 
Three  times  did  the  officers  search  houses 
which  were  indicated  to  them,  but  without 
success,  Mitchell  having  got  away  before  their 
arrival,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  there 
was  not  some  double  treachery  going  on. 
The  next  place  named  was  a  house  in  Little 
Surrey  Street,  Blackfriar's  Road;  but  as  it 
was  a  private  house,  kept  by  persons  appar- 
ently supporting  themselves  by  honest  labor, 
it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  much  caution. 
A  policeman  was  found  who  was  a  friend  of 
the  nearest  baker,  and  who  learned  from  him 
that  an  unusual  quantity  of  bread  had  of  late 
been  supplied  to  the. house;  another  police- 
man was  acquainted  with  the  owner  of  the 
house,  and  contrived  on  some  pretext  to  get 
the  door  opened.  The  sergeant  then  went  in 
and  asked  who  the  lodger  was.  While  the 
parley  was  going  on,  the  face  of  a  woman, 
listening  anxiously,  appeared  over  the  ban- 
isters, and  she  was  recognized  as  having  been 
with  the  gang  in  the  public  house  on  the 
night  of  the  burglary.  All  hesitation  was 
now  over,  and  on  going  into  the  bedroom 
they  found  Mitchell  (who  had  been  wounded 
by  the  discharge  of  small  shot)  with  his  head 
and  neck  enveloped  in  bandages  and  bread 
poultices;  he  was  in  a  miserable  state,  for 
hitherto  he  had  been  afraid  to  get  medical 
assistance.  The  officers,  having  now  fairly 
run  their  game  down,  treated  him  with  great 
kindness;  he  was  carefully  removed  to  the 
station-house,  every  comfort  provided  for  him, 
and  a  surgeon  procured  to  dress  bis  wounds. 
When  taken  to  the  police-office,  the  hat  with 
the  shot  holes  was  found  to  fit  him,  and  he 
confessed  his  guilt. 

There  still  remained  one  man  undiscovered, 
for  Robinson  was  set  at  liberty,  the  police 
having  learned  that  though  he  had  remained 
with  the  gang  till  a  late  hour,  he  had  quitted 
them  before  they  went  to  Holford  House. 
The  real  offender,  who  had  been  the  contriver 
of  the  whole,  was  afterwards  arrested  on  in- 
formation they  received,  but  as  he  had  taken 
no  booty,  was  not  marked,  and  could  not  be 
identified,  he  was  necessarily  discharged  for 
want  of  proof;  the  other  three  were  trans- 
ported for  life.    The  complete  success  of  the 
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police,  however,  shows  the  effioieney  of  the 
present  system.  No  single  officer  could  have 
traced  out  all  the  actors  in  the  haeiness ;  it 
required  a  systematic  supervision  of  the  crim- 
inal population,  and  a  speciM  instrument  for 
each  special  purpose,  as  well  as  combined 
action  over  a  wiae  area. 

The  Great  Exhibition  afforded  a  rare  op- 
portunity of  putting  to  a  severe  test  the 
capacity  of  our  police  establishment  to  meet 
any  unusual  demand.  Undoubtedly  the  ap- 
prehension which  at  first  was  generally  felt 
was  unreasonable,  but  in  circumstances  so 
novel  it  was  prudent  to  take  great  precaution. 
An  addition  was  made  to  the  force  of  1095 
men;  dS  police  officers  were  brought  over 
from  foreign  countries,  and  24  came  up  from 
the  provinces.  By  day  386  of  the  Metropo- 
litan, 7  of  the  Foreign,  and  6  of  the  Provincial 
police  kept  watch  inside  the  building,  and  237 
of  the  Metropolitan,  7  of  the  Foreign,  and  6 
of  the  Provincial  police  guarded  the  outside 
and  the  entrances.  At  night  64  were  on  duty 
inside  and  33  outside  the  building.  Besides 
this,  the  arrivals  of  foreigners  by  steamboat 
and  railway  were  carefully  watched.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  add  that  London  was 
never  less  disturbed  than  during  last  summer, 
and  that  the  good  order  which  prevailed  at 
the  Exhibition,  and  the  civility  and  attention 
of  the  police,  were  remarked  by  every  one, 
and  deserve  unqualified  approbation.  The 
thieves  seem  to  have  been  fairly  frightened 
away,  there  having  been  only  eight  cases  of 
picking  pockets,  and  ten  of  pilfering;  most 
of  the  latter  were  of  a  trivial  description,  and 
were  sufficiently  punished  by  fines ;  in  every 
instance  the  whole  of  the  stolen  property  was 
recovered. 

In  continuing  our  examination  of  the 
present  system  of  police,  we  now  come  to  the 
all-important  question, — What  effect  has  it 
had  upon  the  reduction  of  crime?  The 
commitments  in  1805  for  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey  Sessions  (Report  1816,  p.  421,)  were 
980,  and  the  number  increased  every  year 
till  in  1816  they  reached  1883,  equal  to  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  70  per  cent,  more 
than  the  increase  of  population.  The  Com- 
mittee of  1828,  comparing  the  seven  years 
ending  1817  with  the  seven  years  ending 
1827,  reported  that  crime  was  increasing  36 
per  cent,  faster  than  the  population.  Public 
documents  show  that  in  the  last  ten  years 
it  is  not  increasing  quite  so  fast  as  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  improvement  is  really  greater 
than  the  figures  show,  because  the  average 
of  the  last  quinquennial  period  is  swelled  6^ 
per  cent,  by  the  disastrous  years  of  1847 


and  1848,  and  because  the  proportion  of  de- 
tected to  undetected  crime  is  unquestionably 
greater  than  at  previous  periods. 

We  may  also  fairly  compare  the  general 
state  of  the  Metropolis  with  what  it  was 
formerly;  public  tranquillity  and  decency 
were  in  those  days  habitually  outraged.  The 
first  duty  of  the  police  was  to  stop  this  open 
shame  and  drive  the  vicious  back  to  then* 
secret  haunts.  This  has  been  so  effectually 
accomplished,  that  some  of  the  things  de- 
scribed by  witnesses  before  the  Committees 
on  Police,  seem  like  tales  of  another  country. 
No  member  of  Parliament  would  now  ven- 
ture to  say  that  it  was  dangerous  to  walk 
in  the  streets  of  London  by  day  or  night.  ' 
We  have  nothing  now  of  the  old  amusement 
of  bull  hunting,  which  was  regularly  practised 
on  Sundays  and  Mondays  in  parts  of  the 
Metropolis.  A  bull,  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  worried  and  tortured  into  madness, 
and  then  hunted  through  the  streets,  a  couple 
of  thousand  people  joining  in  the  pursuit. 
In  this  brutal  sport  all  sorts  of  outrage 
prevailed,  the  lives  of  the  passers-by  were 
endangered,  and  on  one  occasion  three  people 
were  killed.  The  lowest  blackguards  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  round  the  doors  of 
places  of  worship  to  insult  those  who  were 
going  in.  Gangs  of  fifty  or  sixty ^boys  used  to 
gamble  on  Sundays  in  the  streets :  indecent 
songs  were  openly  sung  in  public  thorough- 
fares. Bad  as  the  dens  of  infamy  in  London 
still  are,  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  older  places  of  hideous  profligacy, 
which  the  hardened  police  officers  speak  of 
as  "  most  dreadful."  There  were  streets  into 
which  a  constable  would  not  have  ventured 
without  a  guard  of  five  or  six  men.  In  the 
more  disorderly  parts  of  the  town,  such  as 
St.  Giles,  Covent  Garden,  and  Holborn,  the 
streets  every  Sunday  morning  exhibited  the 
most  outrageous  scenes  of  fighting,  drunken- 
ness, and  depravity,  which  the  parochial  au- 
thorities were  quite  unable  to  repress.  It 
will  hardly  be  credited,  says  a  witness  in  1831, 
that  within  seven  years  of  that  time,  on  the 
occasion  of  West  End  Fair,  the  police  were 
set  at  defiance,  people  were  robbed  m  open  day, 
and  women  were  stripped  of  their  clothes 
and  tied  to  sates  by  the  roadside.  Crimes 
too  are  greatly  diminished  in  atrocity.  The 
large  gangs  of  desperate  robbers,  thirteen  or 
fourteen  in  number,  now  no  longer  exist, 
partly  from  being  broken  up  before  reaching 
the  most  advanced  stage  of  criminality,  and 
partly  from  not  being  driven  to  desperation 
by  the  unsparing  resort  to  capital  punishment. 
There  is  something  quite  appalling  in  Town- 
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seod's  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1816. 
He  remembered  when  there  were  frequently 
ten  or  fifteen  highway  robberies  in  a  week ; 
be  had  seen  forty  persons  hanged  at  one 
time,  in  two  batches ;  he  had  heard  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Eyre  charge  the  Grand  Jury  at 
Kingston  thus : — •*  Whatever  bills  you  find, 
if  the  parties  are  convicted  of  a  capita]  of- 
fence, I  have  made  up  my  mind,  I  will  exe- 


cute every  one;"  and,  Townsend  adds,  "  he 
did  so,  he  never  spared  man  or  woman :" 
"  there  were  four  men  and  three  women 
convicted  of  robbing  a  pedlar,  who  afterwards 
escaped  by  jumping  out  of  the  window ; 
they  were  all  hanged  in  Kent  Street,  oppo- 
site the  door, — and,  I  think,  on  Kennington 
Common  eight  more,  making  fifteen, — all 
that  were  convicted  were  hung." 


From  th«  Brikiih  Ctaarttrly  Rtritw. 


HISTOBT  OF   BRITISH   PERIODICAL   IITERATURE. 


In  the  history  of  our  periodical  literature 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find  poli- 
tics and  literature  so  blended  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  treat  of  the  one  separately  from 
the  other.  Not  only  were  nearly  all  our 
great  writers  great  as  writers  on  the  politics 
of  the  time,  but  in  those  days,  as  in  our  own, 
the  critical  journal  often  trenched  on  the 
province  of  the  newspaper,  and  the  newspa- 
per as  often  on  the  province  of  the  critical 
journal.  Concerning  newspapers,  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  has  said  : — '  The  publication  of  regular 
newspapers,  partly  designed  for  the  commu- 
nication of  intelligence,  partly  for  the  discus- 
sion of  political  topics,  may  be  referred,  upon 
the  whole,  to  the  reign  of  Anne,  when  they 
obtained  great  circulation,  and  became  the 
accredited  organs  of  different  factions.'  The 
first  daily  paper  in  London  was  published  in 
1709.  It  bore  the  titl^  of  the  Daily  Courant. 
But  nearly  twenty  newspapers  of  various 
kinds  were  then  in  course  of  publication  in 
the  metropolis.  The  year  1709  was  also  the 
year  in  which  the  first  number  of  the  Tatier 
appeared,  which  opened  the  way  for  the 
whole  series  of  publications  known  to  us  un- 
der such  names  as  the  Spectator^  the  Chiar- 
dian,  the  Freeholder,  or  the  Rambler.  Per- 
sons think  of  these  publications  now-a-days 
as  of  so  many  merely  literary  performances, 
given  to  the  world  by  men  of  letters  almost 
as  much  for  their  own  amusement  as  for  that 
of  their  neighbors.  But,  in  fact,  these  essays 
often  took  along  with  them,  as  the  original 
papers  show,  a  considerable  batch  of  printed 
news.  This  last  portion  of  the  fare,  as  hav- 
ing flavor  for  the  quidnuncs  of  that  time,  and 
very  little  for  the  same  respectable  class  of 


persons  among  ourselves,  has  dropped  very 
suitably  into  oblivion,  leaving  us  the  Essay 
as  the  only  part  of  the  provision  likely  to 
prove  attractive  for  a  continuance.  Not  only 
was  there  a  good  deal  of  newsvending  in 
these  serials,  they  were  some  of  them  avow- 
edly and  strongly  political.  It  was  with  this 
object  that  Dean  Swift  and  Lord  Bolingbroke 
sent  papers  to  the  Examiner,  Opposed  to 
the  Tory  Examiner  was  the  Whig  Freeholder, 
in  which  AddisOn  spared  no  pains  to  vindi- 
cate the  existing  government  against  the  at- 
tacks made  upon  it  from  that  quarter.  Po- 
litical topics,  moreover,  often  found  their 
way  into  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  and 
in  all  these  works  Addison  found  his  ablest 
coadjutor  in  Steele.  The  style  and  tactics  of 
the  Examiner  were  most  licentious.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Addison  : — 

*  The  Examiner  was  a  paper  which  was  the 
favorite  work  of  the  party.  It  was  ushered  into 
the  world  by  a  letter  from  a  secretary  of  state, 
setting  forth  the  great  genius  of  the  aathor,  the 
usefulness  of  his  design,  and  the  mighty  conse- 
quences that  were  to  be  expected  from  it.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  written  by  those  among  them 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  most  celebrated 
wits  and  politicians,  and  was  dispersed  into  all 
quarters  of  the  nation  with  great  industry  and  ex- 
pense. Who  would  not  have  expected  that  at  least 
the  rules  of  decency  and  candor  would  have  been 
observed  in  such  a  performance  ?  But  instead 
of  this,  you  saw  all  the  great  men  who  had  done 
eminent  services  to  their  country  but  a  few  years 
before,  draughted  out  one  by  one,  and  baited  in 
their  turns.  No  sanctity  of  character  or  privilege 
of  sex  exempted  persons  from  this  barbarous 
usage.  Several  of  our  prelates  were  the  standing 
marks  of  public  raillery,  and  many  ladies  of  the 
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firat  quality  branded  by  name  for  mattera  of  iact 
which,  as  they  were  false,  were  not  heeded,  and, 
if  they  had  been  true,  were  innocent' — Freeholder, 
No.  19. 


The  'Examiner,'  in  the  hands  of  Swift 
and  Bolingbroke,  was,  in  fact,  much  such  a 
journal  as  oar  own  'John  Bull'  newspaper 
proved,  in  certain  other  hands,  some  thirty 
years  ago.  The  public  were  not  uninterested 
in  these  discussions,  nor  without  deriving 
some  advantage  from  them.  Addison,  in- 
deed, states,  that  the  passion  of  the  people 
for  news,  in  his  time,  was  insatiable;  and 
that  the  part  they  took  in  polities  was  so 
general  and  so  ardent,  that  from  having  had 
die  reputation  of  being  an  island  of  saints, 
we  were  in  danger  of  being  mistaken  for  an 
island  of  statesmen.  Even  country  towns, 
accordingly,  now  be^^n  to  call  for  their  jour- 
nal of  news  and  politics. 

On  the  whole,  the  Whigs  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  their  assailants ;  and  the 
popular  feeling  was  known  to  turn  considera- 
bly in  their  favor.  Anne,  in  consequence,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  her  reign,  called  on  the 
parliament  to  take  measures  for  curbing  the 
freedom  assumed  by  the  press.  The  two 
houses  promised  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  the  result  was,  not  any  direct  law  cur- 
tailing the  liberty  of  printing,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  a  tax  on  paper  and  advertisements, 
together  with  a  stamp-tax  of  one  halfpenny 
on  the  publication — a  measure  which  brought 
a  grave,  indirect  injury  on  the  press,  and  an 
injury  under  which  it  suffers  to  this  day. 
The  stamp-tax  alone,  small  as  it  may  seem, 
was  fata]  to  some  publications.  Even  the 
'  Spectator'  ceased  from  this  cause  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Others  were  perpetuated  only 
by  combining  two  or  more  into  one. 

The  circulation  of  these  publications  had 
been  on  the  whole  as  great  as  anyth'n--  of 
the  kind  known  in  our  time.  In  an  age  when 
the  population  of  England  was  not  a  third  of 
what  it  now  is,  and  when  the  proportion  of 
persons  who  were  readers  of  literary  produc- 
tions of  any  sort  was  much  less  than  among 
ourselves,  the  '  Spectator'  began  with  a  daily 
circulation  of  three  thousand,  and  when  the 
tax  was  imposed  it  had  risen  to  four  thousand. 
When  the  papers  were  issued  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  a  volume,  an  edition  of  ten 
thousand  of  each  volume  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand.  In  those  days,  the  man 
of  letters,  if  a  man  of  genius,  was  more  to  be 
feared  as  an  antagonist,  by  public  men,  than 
the  statesman.  The  rule  which  prohibited 
the  publication  of  the  debates  in  parliament 


confined  the  oratory  of  the  two  houses  almost 
entirely  to  their  own  members.  It  was  not 
through  that  channel,  accordingly,  but  purely 
through  the  press,  that  the  public  mind  could 
be  acted  upon.  The  periodical  press,  and 
political  pamphlets,  were  the  only  effective 
medium  of  utterance  on  such  subjects.  It 
was  to  his  power  in  this  respect,  together 
with  the  excellence  of  his  character,  that 
Addison  owed  his  success  as  a  public  man. 
He  could  not  speak,  but  no  man  of  his  time 
could  write  as  he  had  written. 

Steele  was  the  friend  of  Addison,  but  they 
were  friends  only  partially  alike.  Steele  was 
a  dissipated,  not  an  orderly  man.  He  knew 
much  of  London  society,  but  had  not  acquired 
his  knowledge  without  cost.  He  had  some 
wit  and  some  humor ;  but  his  tastes,  while  in 
part  literary,  lay  stronglv  in  the  direction  of 
the  gay  and  the  fashionable.  His  career  de- 
monstrated that,  to  meddle  with  politics  so 
much  as  Addison  had  done,  and  not  to  incur 
trouble,  required  all  Addison's  prudence. 
Not  content  with  what  he  might  do  through 
the  press,  Steele  became  foolishly  anxious  to 
enter  the  House  of  Commons,  and  gained  his 
object ;  but  the  sequel  contributed  more  to 
his  notoriety  than  to  his  comfort.  The  Tory 
administration  of  the  day  was  much  enraged 
on  finding  him  returned,  and  took  measures 
towards  unseating  him  by  petition  ;  but,  des- 
pairing of  their  case,  or  impatient  of  a  process 
that  could  not  be  brought  to  a  speedy  issue, 
they  instituted  a  prosecution  against  him  on 
the  ground  of  libellous  and  seditious  language, 
said  to  be  found  in  some  of  his  publications. 
Steele  was  required  to  answer  to  the  charges 
preferred  against  him,  from  his  place  in  par- 
liament. On  the  day  fixed  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, amidst  a  crowded  house.  When 
the  obnoxious  passages  from  his  writings 
were  read,  as  the  charges  were  various,  and 
as  no  notice  had  been  given  of  them,  he 
prayed  that  he  might  be  allowed  a  week  to 
prepare  his  defence.  But  it  was  moved  that 
the  defence  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  the 
Monday  following.  Whereupon,  glancing  at 
his  two  chief  prosecutors,  who  happened  to 
be  grave  Presbyterians,  playing,  for  the  oc- 
casion, the  part  of  Tories,  Steele  assumed  the 
demure  aspect  and  whining  tone  accounted 
as  befitting  the  people  who  worshipped  in 
conventicles,  professed  'in  the  meekness  and 
contrition  of  his  heart  that  he  was  a  very 
great  sinner ;  and  hoped  the  member  who 
spoke  last,  and  who  was  so  justly  renowned 
for  his  exemplary  piety  and  devotion,  would 
not  be  accessary  to  the  accumulating  of  sin 
upon  one  whose  transgressions  were  already 
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too  many,  bj  obliging  bim  to  break  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  in  perusing  such  pro- 
fane writings  on  that  day  as  might  serve  for 
his  justification.'  The  humor  of  this  scene 
convulsed  the  house  with  laughter,  and  pro- 
cured for  the  clever  gentleman  the  interval 
of  delay  which  he  sought. 

Steele  defended  himself  with  great  ability, 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Walpole 
raised  his  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the 
house  in  tailing  upon  it  the  office  of  prosecu- 
tor in  such  cases,  in  place  of  leaving  them  to 
be  settled  by  the  courts  of  law.  But  neither 
the  wise  speech  of  Walpole,  nor  the  chival- 
rous speech  of  Lord  Finch,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  were  of  any  avail  to  the  ac- 
cused. The  voting  was  determined  by  party 
feeling,  not  by  argument  or  eloquence.*  So 
flushed,  indeed,  were  the  base  men  who  had 
thus  far  prevailed  in  this  instance,  that  their 
tools  through  the  provinces  felt  emboldened 
to  give  a  most  edifying  license  to  their  zeal 
against  the  alleged  seditions  of  the  times. 
Even  one  of  the  judges  could  write  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  after  this  manner : 

**  I  declare,  in  all  my  charges  in  this  circuit,  as 
I  did  the  last  two  terms  in  Westminster,  that  the 
number  of  base  libels  and  seditious  papers  is  in- 
tolerable, and  that  now  a  quicker  course  will  be 
taken  about  them  ;  for  that  now  the  government 
will  not  be  so  much  troubling  iteelf  to  find  out  the 
authors  of  them ;  but  as  often  as  any  such  papers 
are  found  on  the  tables  of  cofiee-bouses  or  other 
news-houses,  the  master  of  the  house  shall  be  art' 
itoerahle  for  such  vaperSy  arid  shall  be  prosecuted 
as  the  publisher  of  them^  and  let  him  find  out  the 
authur^  Utter 'Writer^  or  printery  and  take  care,  at 
his  perUf  what  papers  he  takes  in.^ 

The  name  of  this  patriotic  guardian  and 
administrator  of  the  jaw  was  Sir  Littleton 
Powys.  Among  the  political  writers  of  ce- 
lebrity during  this  period,  are  Thomas  Gor- 
don, since  known  as  a  translator  of  Tacitus, 
and  Thomas  Trenchard,  a  man  of  family  and 
of  considerable  means.  Cato's  Letters,  which 
were  of  sufficient  merit  as  compositions  to  be 
attributed  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  were  first 
published  by  these  authors,  as  contributions 
to  the  '  London  Journal*  and  the  '  British 
Journal.*  They  were  also  the  originators  of 
the  *  Independent  Whig.'  Their  politics,  as 
the  title  of  the  work  last  mentioned  will  in- 
dicate, were  liberal,  and  they  were  strenuous 
defenders  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Bolingbroke  was  born  in  1678,  and  lived 
to  1751.  His  writings,  which,  without  his 
letters,  extend  to  five  quarto  volumes,  were 
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mostly  on  the  political  or  party  questions  of 
his  time.  From  this  cause,  in  part,  they  have 
long  ceased  to  attract  much  attention.  But 
his  lordship  was  famous  as  a  talker,  an  ora- 
tor, and  an  author.  His  style  is  at  once  easy 
and  scholar-like,  combining  the  fluency  of 
well-bred  conversation,  with  the  measure  of 
point,  stateliness,  and  force  derived  from  a 
familiarity  with  books,  and  from  some  prac- 
tice in  public  speaking.  Foi^otten  as  he  now 
is,  he  did  much  to  influence  the  style  of  our 
political  authorship  during  the  former  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  his  sway 
would  probably  have  lasted  much  longer,  had 
not  Junius  and  Burke  followed  so  closely 
upon  his  path.  He  came  out  as  a  periodical 
critic  in  the  'Occasional  Writer'  and  in  the 
'Craftsman.'  But  nearly  all  his  writings 
were  of  the  nature  of  periodica]  criticism, 
and  would  probably  have  appeared  as  review 
articles,  had  there  been  the  pages  of  a 
•Quarterly*  through  which  he  could  then 
have  spoken.  He  would  not  have  done  to 
take  the  place  of  Jeflfrey  a  century  later,  but 
he  would  have  been  a  potent  coadjutator  un- 
der such  a  chieftain.  The  papers  of  the 
'Craftsman,'  when  reprinted,  extended  to 
seven  volumes,  and  to  that  work  Bolingbroke 
was  the  chief  contributor. 

Swift  was  eleven  years  younger  than  Bo- 
lingbroke, and  died  six  years  before  him. 
He  could  play  the  orator  as  an  author,  in  a 
more  effective  style  than  Bolingbroke ;  but  his 
strength  lay,  as  all  the  world  knows,  in  his 
satirical  vein,  which  became  inimitable  in  its 
caustic  power,  or  in  its  humor,  according  to 
his  mood.  Strange  was  the  compound  of  his 
nature,  and  his  whole  nature  came  into  bis 
writings.  He  has  been  compared  to  Cer- 
vantes and  Rabelais,  and  not  without  reason. 
He  did  not  possess  every  characteristic  of 
those  authors,  certainly  not  every  one  in  the 
same  degree ;  but  he  possessed  a  force,  in 
some  respects,  even  of  their  order,  which 
was  greater  than  theirs,  and  he  is  more  fit- 
tingly classed  with  them  than  any  other  man 
in  the  history  of  modem  literature.  His  wit 
and  humor  are  not  more  extraordinary,  than 
the  penetration  and  compass  of  his  intellect. 
His  prejudices  were  prodigious,  but  his  moral 
sense,  perverted  as  it  often  was,  gave  an  un- 
derlieing  seriousness  to  his  broadest  joke,  his 
bitterest  raillery.  He  makes  you  merry,  but 
it  is  that  he  may  make  you  hate.  He  means 
that  you  should  laugh,  but  it  is  that  you  may 
assent  to  the  putting  down  of  the  folly  or  the 
vice  so  depicted.  Little  is  heard  now-a-days 
of  his  '  Drapier  Letters.'  Their  object  was  to 
banish  a  copper  coin  which  had  been  put  into 
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circulaiioD  in  Ireland,  by  a  private  person, 
bat  as  the  result  of  a  compact  with  the  gov- 
enimeDt.  Swift  insisted  that  the  issuing  of 
this  coin  was  at  once  a  fraud  and  an  insult  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  by  his  periodical 
epistles  he  so  far  carried  his  countrymen  with 
him,  that  his  individual  will  sufficed  to  con- 
trol the  will  of  the  imperial  government. 
His  style,  rich  in  its  idiomatic  English,  and  on 
fire  with  a  Demosthenian  energy,  was  match- 
less ;  and  contributed,  with  the  qualities  of 
his  genius  above-mentioned,  to  render  his  la- 
bors conducive,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
to  the  progress  of  our  language  and  litera- 
ture generally.  Dull  must  the  nation  have 
been  that  could  fail  to  profit  largely  under 
such  a  master. 

But  with  this  mention  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Swift,  as  great  educators,  both  of  readers 
and  writers  in  our  language,  a  century  since, 
we  must  connect  a  reference  to  Defoe,  a  man 
whose  fertile  genius,  amazing  industry,  and 
high  political  and  moral  worth,  combined  to 
render  his  life  eminently  influential.  During 
the  first  forty  years  after  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  he  is  constantly  before  the  public  as  a 
writer,  and  to  a  large  extent  as  a  political 
writer,  and  a  periodical  critic.  He  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution ;  but  he  was  a  conscientious  pol- 
itician, and  could  never  be  induced  to  give 
to  a  party  what  he  believed  to  be  due 
to  patriotism,  humanity,  or  religion.  The 
author  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe  *  wrote  other 
fictions  with  the  same  inimitable  naturalness 
of  manner  ;  and  in  his  political  writings,  his 
intelligent  earnestness  is  always  allied  with 
the  same  simpleness  of  language,  rising  at 
times  to  a  strong  idiomatic  force,  if  not  to  elo- 
quence. The  Meview,  the  Mercator,  and  the 
British  Merchant  were  periodical  publications 
to  which  he  was  successively  the  editor,  and, 
of  course,  chief  contributor. 

By  such  men  had  our  literature  been  culti- 
vated, so  as  to  leaven  the  community  with 
its  taste  and  spirit,  before  the  accession  of 
George  I.,  and  in  no  connexion  were  the 
signs  of  improvement  more  perceptible  than 
in  the  periodical  press.  By  this  time,  Lon- 
don had  three  daily  papers  ;  ten  were  pub- 
lished three  times  a  week,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber weekly.  In  the  next  reign,  the  invasion 
of  the  stamp  duty  became  so  general,  that 
the  government  adopted  the  most  stringent 
measures  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  the  jails 
were  suddenly  filled  with  the  dealers  in  un- 
stamped periodical  literature. 

In  1729,  great  complaint  was  made  in  par- 
liament that  the  license  of  the  press  had  pro- 


ceeded to  such  lengths  as  to  print  the  speeches 
of  honorable  members  and  noble  lords,  contra- 
ry to  the  privilege  of  parliament.  In  1738,  this 
alleged  offence  was  again  brought  forward, 
but  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  says  Arch- 
deacon Coxe,  "  though  no  one  undertook  to 
defend  the  practice,  the  danger  of  impairing 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  more  insisted 
upon  than  would  formerly  have  been  usual ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  took  credit  to  him- 
self for  respecting  it  more  than  his  predeces- 
sors." Boyer's  Begister  had  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  debates  from  about  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  First  to  this  year,  from 
which  time  this  reporting,  such  as  it  was, 
went  on  in  the  London  Magazine,  afterwards 
in  the  Gentleman* s  Magazine.  In  1740,  Dr. 
Johnson  succeeded  Guthrie,  the  historian,  as 
reporter,  or  rather,  writer,  of  the  parliamen- 
tary speeches  in  the  last-mentioned  maga- 
zine, and  continued  in  the  performance  of  that 
piece  of  public  service  for  three  years.  In 
1745,  the  Pretender's  invasion  made  the 
press  important  to  the  government.  Field- 
ing, the  novelist,  now  took  his  place  among 
journalists ;  and  not  many  years  later,  Dr. 
Johnson  thus  expresses  himself  with  regard 
to  the  influence  of  this  kind  of  literature  on 
English  society : 

"  One  of  the  principal  aqriasements  of  the  idler 
is  to  read  the  works  of  those  minute  historians, 
the  writers  of  news,  who,  though  contemptuoasly 
overlooked  by  the  composers  of  bulky  volumes, 
are  very  necessary  in  a  nation  where  much  wealth 
produces  much  leisure,  and  one  grade  of  the  peo- 
ple has  nothing  to  do  but  to  observe  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  other.  To  ns,  who  are  regaled 
every  morning  and  evening  with  intelligence, 
and  are  supplied  from  day  to  day  with  materials 
for  conversation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
man  can  subsist  without  a  newspaper,  or  to  what 
entertainment  companies  can  assemble  in  those 
wide  regions  of  the  earth  that  have  neither  Chron- 
icles nor  Magazines,  neither  Gazettes  nor  Adver- 
tisers, neither  Journals  nor  Evening  Poets.  All 
foreigner$  remark  that  the  htoicledge  of  the  com' 
mon  people  of  England  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  rulgar.  This  superiority  toe  undoubt' 
edly  owe  to  the  rivulets  of  intelligence  which  are 
eontinuaUy  trickling  among  its,  which  every  one 
may  cuUch,  and  of  which  every  one  partakes.** 

The  Doctor  had  his  moments  in  which  he 
could  deliver  bitter  diatribes  against  the  pop- 
ular press  of  his  country,  but  the  above 
passage  may  be  taken  as  giving  hb  more  so- 
ber and  trustworthy  view  of  the  subject. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  Tatler,  Spec* 
tatar,  and  Guardian,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  an  interval  elapsed  in 
which  several  attempts  were  made  to  secure 
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the  cirottlation  for  publications  of  the  same 
description,  but  with  little  e£fect.  Among 
these  comparative  failures  we  may  reckon  the 
Freethinker ,  edited  by  Ambrose  Philips ;  and 
Xh^Mmeum,  which  dates  from  1746,  and  to 
which  Horace  Walpole,  Akenside,  and  the 
two  Whartons  were  contributors.  But  with 
the  Rambler,  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared in  March,  1750,  periodical  criticism 
in  this  essay  form  revived,  and  again  became 
fashionable.  The  Rambler  was  followed  by 
the  Adventurer,  the  World,  the  Connoisseur, 
and  the  Idler  ;  and  among  the  contributors 
to  these  works,  besides  the  names  of  Drs. 
Johnson  and  Hawkesworth,  we  find  those 
of  the  Earls  of  Chesterfield,  Bath,  and  Cork, 
Lord  Littleton,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Soame 
Jenyns.  But  with  the  close  of  the  Idler, 
which  belongs  to  the  year  1760,  this  second 
prosperous  interval  in  our  essay  literature 
reaches  its  close.  About  twenty  years  later, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  revive  this  kind  of 
publication  in  Edinburgh.  First  the  Mirror, 
and  afterwards  the  Lounger,  was  published 
there.  The  papers  appeared  once  a  week. 
The  chief  contributor  was  Mackenzie,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Man  of  Feeling."  But  in  1787, 
all  effective  periodical  essay  writing  ceased  in 
Scotland,  as  it  had  done  long  before  in  Eng- 
land. 

But  periodical  literature  in  relation  to  news 
and  politics,  rose  in  its  influence  as  essay 
writing  declined.  For  political  journalism, 
however,  in  those  times,  we  must  look  to 
London. 

In  May,  1762,  appeared  the  first  number 
of  The  Briton,  edited  by  Smollett,  but  origi- 
nated by  Lord  Bute,  in  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment, of  which  his  lordship  was  a  member. 
The  very  next  week,  however,  appeared  the 
North  Jbriton,  supported  by  Lord  Temple, 
and  edited  by  the  notorious  John  Wilkes, 
with  the  assistance  of  Churchill,  the  poet. 
Wilkes  and  Smollett  had  once  been  friends, 
but  bitter  now  was  the  fighting  between 
them.  In  the  following  February  the  Briton 
expired  under  the  blows  of  its  antagonist; 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Horth  Briton  was 
not  far  distant,  but  that  event  was  to  be 
brought  about  after  a  different  manner.  In  his 
forty-fifth  number,  Wilkes  described  a  state- 
ment in  a  royal  speech  as  a  falsehood.  The 
Government  issued  a  general  warrant  against 
Wilkes,  sent  him  to  the  Tower,  condemned 
bis  paper  to  be  burnt  in  Cheapside  by  the 
hangman,  and  expelled  the  author  from  his 
seat  in  Pariiament.  Qreat  was  the  storm 
raised  by  these  proceedings.    The  land  was 


filled  with  it.*  In  the  end,  the  ministerial 
order  against  Wilkes,  his  printer,  and  pub- 
lisher, was  declared  by  the  House  to  be  ille- 
gal, and  heavy  damages  were  granted  by  the 
courts  of  law  against  those  who  had  put  these 
several  parties  under  arrest  on  such  authority. 
This  was  a  weighty  concession  on  the  side  of 
political  liberty.  But  it  was  not  obtained 
until  Williams,  the  printer,  had  stood  in  the 
pillory,  in  Palace-yard,  as  part  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  his  offence.  The  ignominy  in  this 
case,  however,  was  not  hard  to  bear.  The 
culprit  went  to  his  place  of  exposure  in  a 
hackney  coach,  bearing  the  number /orty-/ve. 
Opposite  the  pillory,  the  populace  raised  a 
gallows,  on  which  they  hung  a  boot — emble- 
matic of  Lord  Bute — placing  over  it  a  bon- 
net of  straw.  Money  was  collected  on  the 
spot,  amounting  to  nearly  200/.,  which  the 
prisoner  received  in  a  blue  purse,  decorated 
with  orange,  colors  denoting  attachment  to 
the  Revolution,  and  hate  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
ill-fated  Chattertoo  wrote  several  papers  in 
this  memorable  North  Briton, 

The  next  observable  stage  in  the  history 
of  our  political  literature  is  that  marked  bv 
the  appearance  of  the  ''  Letters  of  Junius. 
Concerning  these  well-known  productions, 
and  the  tempest  of  wrath  in  high  places 
which  was  called  forth  by  them,  it  will  suflSce 
to  say,  that  only  in  a  country  of  high  civili- 
zation, and  possessing  a  high  degree  of  civil 
liberty,  could  such  letters  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  while  the  prosecutions  of  printers 
and  publishers  which  followed,  ended,  not  in 
the  abridgment,  but  in  the  greater  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
press. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  proceedings 
in  relation  to  Junius,  were  the  excitements 

*  Wilkes  was  a  great  wit^  and  a  brilliant  talker; 
but,  as  often  happens  with  such  men,  he  suffered 
much  when  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  conversa- 
tion into  that  of  authorship.  In  the  course  of  this 
transition  his  wit  seemed  to  forsake  him,  and  his 
readiness  at  reply,  which  gave  him  such  advantaj^ 
in  the  banter  oi  life,  availed  him  little.  His  coadju- 
tor in  the  North  Briton,  as  stated,  was  ChurchiU, 
the  poet  An  instance  of  the  sort  of  promptitude 
which  characterized  the  genius  of  Wiljces  occurred 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest  Churchill  entered  the 
room  at  that  moment  The  officers  had  been  in- 
structed to  apprehend  both,  but  the  person  of 
Churchill  was  not  known  to  them ;  and  Wilkes, 
with  an  air  of  familiarity,  addressed  the  poet  as 
Mr.  Thompson,  expressed  his  great  pleasure  at  see- 
ing him,  inquired  for  Mrs.  Thompson  and  the  chil- 
dren, and  in  this  manner  save  his  friend  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escape.  Churchill  hastened  home,  se- 
cured his  papers,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  coun- 
try until  the  storm  had  spent  itsel£ 
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produced  by  a  new  attempt  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  prevent  the  publication  of  its 
debates.  Whatever  had  been  done  in  this 
waj  since  the  Restoration,  had  been  done  by 
indirect  means,  and  at  some  hazard.  Pro- 
tests, as  we  have  seen,  were  frequently  made 
by  honorable  members  against  this  practice, 
and  the  parties  engiged  in  it  were  threat- 
ened with  severe  penalties.  But  now  the 
tiiiie  had  come  in  which  there  was  to  be 
some  vigorous  doing,  as  well  as  threatening. 
The  majority  in  the  lower  House  was  gov- 
erned by  parties  who  had  become  much  irri- 
tated by  the  hostile  criticisms  to  which  the 
fuller  reports  of  their  speeches  exposed 
them.  In  the  hope  of  protecting  themselves 
against  an  ordeal  which  was  telt  to  be  so 
inconvenient,  the  Qovernment  issued  its 
ministerial  order  for  the  arrest  of  two  print- 
ers. The  minority  expostulated,  said  much 
about  the  folly  of  provoking  a  discussion, 
and  seeking  an  authoritative  issue  on  this 
vexed  question,  while  the  public  mind  was 
so  much  excited  on  other  grounds ;  and  they 
did  not  scruple  to  predict  that  the  result 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  parties  who  ap- 
peared to  be  so  bent  on  taking  this  responsi- 
bility upon  them.  The  two  printers,  whose 
fate  was  to  be  such  as  effectually  to  deter 
all  persons  of  their  sort  from  like  offences, 
eluded  the  officers,  disregarded  the  summons 
to  surrender  themselves — persisted  in  doing 
80.  The  serjeant-at-arms  having  thus  failed, 
a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  with  the 
offer  of  fifty  pounds  reward  for  the  discovery 
of  the  persons  chargeable  with  this  contempt 
of  the  authotity  of  the  high  Court  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

While  these  proceedings  were  pending,  six 
other  printers  braved  the  displeasure  of  Par- 
liament, by  continuing  to  publish  reports  of 
its  debates.  It  was  proposed  that  these 
parties  should  be  taken  into  custody  along 
with  the  two  already  named.  On  this  motion 
discussion  became  still  more  animated.  Some 
members  of  the  opposition  described  this  bat- 
tle with  a  set  of  printers  as  likely  to  prove 
interminable,  and  as  beneath  the  dignity  of 
the  House.  Others  went  so  far  as  to  deny 
the  authority  of  the  House  in  such  cases, 
and  said  "  that  it  was  a  usurpation  assumed 
io  bad  times :  that  while  their  privileges  and 
authorities  were  used  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  the  violence  of 
the  prerogative,  all  men  willingly  joined  in 
supporting  them,  and  even  their  usuf-pations 
were  considered  as  fresh  securities  to  their 
independence ;  but  now  that  they  saw  their 
own  weapons  converted  to  instruments  of 


tyranny  and  oppression  against  themselves, 
they  would  oppose  them  with  all  their 
might.'*  But  these  just  and  wise  counsels 
did  not  avail.  Finding  no  other  course  left 
to  them,  the  opposition  did  their  best  to  de- 
lay proceedings,  and  to  gain  time.  The  dif- 
ferent questions  were  impeded  by  motitns  of 
adjournment  and  by  amendments.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  divisions  took  place  at  a 
single  sitting;  and  the  excitement  out  of 
doors  was  augmented  by  the  news  that  the 
House  was  debating  on  this  subject  to  the, 
then,  extraordinary  hours  of  three  or  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning ! 

At  length  some  of  the  printers  were  made 
to  appear  before  the  House,  but  it  was  the 
course  taken  by  the  two  whose  names  were 
in  the  proclamation  which  brought  this  great 
question  to  a  settlement.  These  persons  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  arrested.  The  alder- 
men before  whom  they  separately  appeared, 
not  only  discharged  them,  but  bound  them 
over  to  prosecute  those  who  had  apprehended 
them,  for  assault  and  false  imprisonment. 
The  arrest,  in  this  case,  had  been  made  in 
virtue  of  a  royal  proclamation,  which  was 
not  law  ;  and  without  the  proof  or  charge  of 
any  offence,  which  was  contrary  to  law.  The 
same  ground  was  taken  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
in  the  case  of  a  printer  of  the  London  Even- 
ing Post,  when  that  person  was  brought  be- 
fore him.  This,  as  we  may  suppose,  raised 
the  displeasure  of  the  Commons'  majority  to 
its  climax.  Olivier,  one  of  the  delinquent 
aldermen,  was  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
after  an  angry  and  disorderly  debate  was 
sent  to  the  Tower.  The  mayor  insisted  on  be- 
ing heard  by  counsel,  in  behalf  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  city,  of  which,  by  his  oath  of  of- 
fice, he  was  the  guardian.  But  his  plea  was 
not  admitted,  and  his  lordship  had  to  share 
in  the  sentence  passed  on  Olivier.  But  these 
measures  were  characterized  throughout  by 
so  much  passion  and  arbitrariness,  as  to 
have  filled  the  mind  of  the  people,  especially 
the  people  of  London,  with  the  greatest  re- 
sentment. The  blow  directed  against  the 
London  magistrates  was  interpreted  as  le- 
velled against  everything  sacred  in  English 
liberty.  Very  speedily  this  ans^ry  House  of 
Commons  was  dissolved ;  with  iuthe  authori- 
ty which  had  committed  Olivier  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  the  Tower  ceased,  and  their 
liberation  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  from  that  time  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  more  wary  in  the  exercise  of  its  ju- 
dicial functions.  No  House  of  Commons — 
no  ministry,  has  since  ventured  to  use  these 
Uitres  de  cachet,  or  to  oppose  the  printiDg  o 
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the  debates.  To  tbis  day  tbe- House  is  not 
supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  the  presence  of 
reporters,  but  a  tacit  assent  to  usage  has 
given  it  the  force  of  law.  The  narrative  of 
these  proceedings  in  the  Annual  Register 
for  the  year  is  ably  given,  and  deeply  inter- 
esting! From  that  time,  the  discussions  in 
Parliament  have  been  as  a  constant  discours- 
ing, in  the  hearing  of  our  whole  people,  on  all 
kinds  of  political  questions — anddiscoursing 
obviously  of  the  best  description  as  means  of 
educating  the  public  mind  in  the  science  of 
politics,  inasmuch  as  it  naturally  tends  to 
bring  the  pro  and  con  upon  all  subjects  to 
the  surface.  The  means,  moreover,  which  it 
has  furnished  to  constituencies  for  judging  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  their  representatives 
are  acquitting  themselves,  gives  it  the  high- 
est practical  value. 

The  leading  journal  of  London  in  1688 
was  the  Orange  Intelligencer,  set  up  by  the 
Oovernment.  It  appeared  twice  a  week,  and 
consisted  of  a  leaf,  about  the  size  of  the 
Knight's  Penny  Magazine,  with  its  two 
pages  of  print.  In  these  pages  the  public 
might  expect  to  find  two  or  three  advertise- 
ments, and  scraps  of  news,  "Forrain  and 
Domestick,'*  mostly  of  a  very  trivial  descrip- 
tion. In  1Y88,  just  one  century  later,  ap- 
peared the  first  number  of  the  Times.  This 
paper  consisted  from  the  first  of  four  pages, 
nearly  the  size  of  our  Globe  or  Standard, 
with  four  columns  in  each,  and  presented,  on 
the  whole,  about  ten  times  the  matter  con- 
tuned  in  a  number  of  the  Orange  Intelligen- 
cer. Mr.  J.  Walters  was  the  originator  of 
this  journal,  and  by  the  skill  and  energy 
which  he  brought  to  the  whole  business 
management,  he  made  it  what  it  ere  long 
claimed  to  be,  and  really  was,  the  leading 
journal  of  Europe.  Our  loss  of  America, 
and  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy,  were 
events  of  sufilcient  magnitude  to  make  all  our 
men  poliUcians,  and  our  women  scarcely  less 
80.  Fifty  thousand  copies  of  Paine's  "  Rights 
.  of  ^an"  were  sold  with  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity, and  thirty  thousand  of  the  reply  to  it  by 
Edmund  Burke  were  as  suddenly  put  into 
circulation.  Cobbett  now  makes  his  appear- 
ance as  a  political  writer,  and  Mackintosh 
distinguishea  himself  as  the  opponent  of 
Burke. 

In  1792  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued, 
directing  all  officers  of  the  Government,  and 
aU  niagistrates,  to  use  their  utmost  vigilance 
to  discover  the  authors  and  publishers  of  se- 
ditious writings.  I^ew  taxes  also  were  laid 
ap<»i  newspapers.  Such  men  as  Mr.  Grey, 
afterwards  Earl  Grey,  and  Mr.  Sheridan, 


raised  their  protest  against  these  proceedings,  ' 
and  in  behalf  of  a  free  press.  But  the  ma- 
jorities in  the  Commons  at  this  time  always 
went  to  the  illiberal  side  on  such  questions. 
The  number  of  prosecutions  against  the  press 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  mainly 
through  the  great  instrument  of  that  mon- 
arch in  such  measures  lAo  was  raised  to  the 
chancellorship  as  Lord  Eldon,  surpassed  any* 
thing  of  the  kind  in  our  previous  history.  In 
1795  this  man  said  from  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment— *'The  House  should  remember  that 
there  have  been  more  prosecutions  for  libel 
within  the  last  two  years  than  for  twenty 
years  before."  But  the  bar  was  not  found 
wholly  on  one  side.  The  speech  of  Erskine 
in  defence  of  free  publication,  delivered  at 
the  trial  of  Paine,  became  as  a  household 
word  among  the  people.  Nor  should  we 
forget  to  mention  that  it  was  during  the  heat 
of  these  proceedings  that  Robert  Hall  pub- 
lished his  **  Christianity  consistent  with  a 
Love  of  Freedom,*'  and  his  "  Apology  for  the 
Liberty  of  the  Press.'*  In  the  midst  of  these 
excitements,  Crabbe  published  his  poem,  en- 
titled the  "  Newspaper.**  Lord  Thurloe  and 
Edmund  Burke  had  shown  the  poet  some 
kindness,  and  his  courtly  style  of  verse  be- 
spoke his  gratitude  to  his  patrons.  Pitt 
availed  himself  of  the  press  more  systemati- 
cally than  any  minister  in  our  history  had 
done,  and  with  no  small  advantage  to  his 
policy. 

From  this  retrospect,  brief  as  it  is,  wemay 
judge  with  some  precision  as  to  the  field  left 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  an  organ  of  po- 
litical, or  of  general  literary  criticbm.  Our 
General  English  Literature  had  manifestly 
attained  to  such  a  state  at  that  time  as  to 
leave  little  to  be  contributed  to  its  ripeness 
by  the  new  comers ;  but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  literary  criticisms  put  forth  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  by  our 
Periodical  Press.  Here,  indeed,  the  scene 
changes.  In  this  department  our  best  lite* 
rature  was  so  bad  as  not  only  to  admit  of 
being  easily  displaced,  but  such  as  might 
have  died  out  without  leaving  any  substitute 
in  its  room,  and  the  nation  have  been  no  per- 
ceptible loser  by  the  catastrophe.  The 
Monthly  Magazine,  the  Gentleman^s  Maga- 
zine, and  the  Monthly  Review  were  the  great 
critical  tribunals,  apart  from  the  newspapers, 
to  which  all  authors  stood  amenable  in  those 
days. 

The  Monthly  Magazine  mlBQ2  had  reach- 
ed its  thirteenth  volume.  It  was  published 
by  Richard  Phillips,  in  St.  Paul's  Churoh- 
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yard.  The  number  for  January  of  that  year 
extends  to  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  of  which 
one- third  is  filled  with  **  Letters  from  Corres- 
pondents," on  nearly  every  kind  of  subject. 
So  numerous  are  these  communications,  as 
to  suggest  that  the  people  of  those  times 
must  have  had  greatly  more  leisure  on  their 
hands  than  has  fallen  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  "  original  letters"  are  followed  by 
a  considerable  supply  of  poetry,  which  the 
now-forgotten  authors  no  doubt  flattered 
themselves  was  also  *' original."  Then  we 
have  a  section  on  "  Public  Affiiirs,"  another 
which  gives  you  a  monthly  retrospect  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  others  in  which  the  same 
periodical  reports  are  made  concerning  agri- 
culture and  commerce.  There  is  also  a 
**  review*'  department,  but  it  is  restricted  to 
musical  publtcations;  a  large  list  of«"new 
publications,"  and  a  summary  of  "  provincial 
occurrences,"  with  all  the  marriages  and 
deaths — arragned  geographically,  in  the  order 
of  the  counties  from  north  to  south — and  the 
list  of  bankruptcies  to  boot !  On  the  whole, 
but  for  its  constitutional  dread  of  politics,  we 
might  describe  the  Monthly  Magazine  as  a 
very  harmless  sort  of  monthly  newspaper, 
designed  mainly,  notwithstanding  its  monthly 
account  of  "  diseases  in  London,"  for  very 
harmless  people  in  the  country. 

The  Gentuman*8  Magazine  rose  a  little 
above  this  level  of  dulness,  but  only  a  little. 
Here  we  have  the  same  summaries  of  "  occur- 
rences" in  town  and  country,  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  the  same  carefully-prepared 
lists  of  marriages  and  deaths,  with  all  neces- 
sary information  about  the  weather.  Urban, 
indeed,  has  his  principles,  both  in  politics 
and  religion,  but  these  he  is  concerned  to 
hold  in  the  manner  to  be  expected  from  a 
person  bearing  his  name.  He  greatly  ad  mires 
our  happy  constitution  in  Church  and  State, 
but  he  can  bear  with  differences  so  long  as 
they  do  not  pass  the  limits  of  moderation. 
Then,  he  never  fails  to  give  you  some  bits  of 
antiquarianism,  which  are  often  curious,  if 
not  in  any  high  degree  useful ;  and  his  notice 
of  books  is  not  confined  to  "  musical  publica- 
tions." But  this  is  about  all  that  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  a  periodical  which  circulated 
more  widely  than  any  other  of  its  class,  and 
which,  in  its  literary  character,  stood  next 
to  the  leading  Review  of  the  time — the 
Monthltf. 

The  Monthly  Review  dragged  ''its  low 
length  along"  until  not  many  years  since. 
The  number  of  this  journal  for  the  month  in 
which  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  was 
published,  extends,  as  usual,  to  somewhat 


more  than  a  hundred  pages,  and  included 
nearly  fifty  articles  on  as  many  separate 
publications.  But  of  this  number  of  articles, 
sixteen  only  are  given  in  the  manner  of  a 
modem  review  paper ;  the  remainder,  though 
numbered  with  the  preceding,  are  in  smaller 
type,  and  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  under 
the  title  of  "short  notices."  As  will  be 
supposed,  even  the  papers  of  most  pretension 
are  brief.  The  longest  does  not  exceed 
fourteen  pages ;  some  do  not  cover  a  second 
page.  In  general,  the  object  of  the  reviewer 
IS  not  so  much  critical  as  expository — his  ob- 
servations, and  the  extracts  given,  being  in- 
tended to  assist  the  reader  in  forming  some 
judgment  of  the  book,  both  as  to  contents 
and  execution.  In  the  longer  papers,  the 
length  is  chiefly  made  up  of  extracts,  and 
the  observations  of  the  critic,  while  moderate- 
ly liberal,  and  evincing,  in  respect  to  theology, 
a  considerable  Unitarian  bias,  are  usually  of 
the  most  formal,  wordy,  common-place  de- 
scription imaginable.  Thus  an  article  upon 
"Forsyth  on  the  Management  of  Fruit  trees," 
begins  with  the  following  sentence,  in  which 
our  readers  will  not  fail  to  see  that  the 
weight  of  the  instruction  is  sustained  by  a 
suitable  gravity  of  expression : — "  The  hints 
and  practical  observations  of  an  experienced 
horticulturist  must  be  acceptable  to  all  those 
who  are  employed  by  others,  or  are  interested 
themselves,  in  the  management  of  fruit-trees." 
We  should  have  thought  that  the  observations 
of  an  experienced  horticulturist  about  the  man- 
agement of  trees  might  have  been  presumed 
to  be  practical  without  their  being  so  de- 
cribed  ;  and  that  the  world  might  have  been 
safely  left  to  find  its  way  to  the  notion  that 
persons  who  wish  to  bring  the  best  skill  to 
any  employment  will  appreciate  the  assistance 
of  those  who  can  best  help  them  towards 
that  object.  The  following  sentence  is  the 
conclusion  of  an  article  on  "White's  Sel- 
borne :" — 

**  On  the  whole,  we  trust  that  this  collection  of 
minutes,  the  frait  of  actual  observation,  will  be 
perused  with  interest  both  by  the  scientific  and 
the  more  ordinary  reader,  and  will  contribute  to 
promote  the  practical  study  of  natural  history." 

Did  people  need  a  ffhost  to  tell  them  that 
so  rich  a  book  as  "  White's  Selbome"  might 
possibly  be  in  this  humble  measure  useful? 
We  may  cite  the  following  from  the  same 
number,  as  another  specimen  of  this  brilliant 
and  instructive  style  of  writing.  It  is  the 
opening  paragraph  in  the  review  of  a  "  Jour- 
ney from  Edinburgh,"  in  two  volumes,  quarto, 
by  some  Alexander  Campbell  :-^ 
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'*Oar  atteDtion  has  of  late,  in  several  instancee, 
been  directed  to  the  subject  of  Scottish  tours ;  and 
we  have  accompanied  several  writers  with  pleas- 
ure in  their  excursions  to  the  northern  parts  of 
our  island.  Among  others,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mur* 
ray  and  Mr.  Stoddart,  recently  en^ged  our  notice, 
and  amplv  repaid  our  labor.  We  were  gratified 
by  their  descriptions,  because  we  found  them  to 
be  appropriate;  and. we  were  improved  by  their 
delineations  of  character,  because  from  experience 
we  acknowledge  them  to  be  accurate.  Few  coun- 
tries abound  more  in  bold  and  picturesque  scenery 
than  the  highlands  of  Scotlana ;  and  as  few  places 
are  calculated  in  a  greater  degree  to  surprise  and 
delight  the  traveller,  so  a  just  representation  of 
them,  proceeding  from  the  joint  efforts  of  the  pencil 
and  the  pen,  cannot  fail  to  impart  pleasure,  books 
of  travels  have  at  all  times  been  perused  with  avid- 
ity, and  the  present  prevailing  taste  for  beautiful 
decorations  has  given  them  a  more  extended  cir- 
culation, and  a  more  interesting  appearance. 
When  the  powers  of  the  writer  are  inadequate, 
the  abilities  of  the  artist  are  called  to  his  aid,  and 
their  united  exertions  produce,  as  on  the  present 
occasion,  an  agreeable  entertainment  for  the  pub- 
lic." 

The  reader  must  feel  ibis  to  be  very  edify- 
ing material,  especially  as  stilted  forth  in  such 
measured  phrase  I  In  concluding  a  paper  on 
landscape  gardening/ as  treated  by  Payne 
Knight  and  Uvedale  Price»  the  critic  says  :— 

<'  In  opposition  to  the  dressed  appearance  which 
results  from  well-kept  lawns  and  gravel  walks, 
they  contend  for  the  superior  charms  resulting 
from  roughness  and  negligence  as  approaching 
nearer  to  the  sublime  glories  of  the  picturesque." 

This  is  meant  to  be  a  spirited  conclusion. 
We  should  have  thought  that  charms  desired 
as  "superior"  to  others,  would  have  been 
described  as  coveted  in  preference,  not  in 
«  opposition"  to  others ;  and  as  to  "  sublime 
glories,"  they  are  not  often  thequalitiea  intend- 
ed in  our  use  of  the  term  '  picturesque.'  Cer- 
tainly, so  sluggish  is  our  imagination,  that 
we  should  see  a  good  deal  of  negligent  gar- 
dening before  we  should  be  thereby  made  to 
feel  that  we  were  approaching  the  Himalayas 
or  the  Alps.  "Dictionaries,  said  Johnson, 
"  are  like  watches — the  worst  are  better  than 
none:"  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
craft  of  reviewing,  as  it  was  carried  on  in  this 
Island  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  The  Monthly  Review  was  the  bad 
watch,  with  which  our  poor  English  people 
were  obliged  to  content  themselves  from  the 
want  of  something  better. 

But  if  periodical  criticism  in  thb  form  was 
in  this  pitiable  condition,  we  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  the  ^neral  literature  of  the 
age  18  not  to  be  estimated  aooordiog  to  any 


such  standard.  The  literary  criticism  of  the 
age  had  fallen  far  below  its  authorship.  The 
men  who  affected  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
writing  of  others,  were  themselves,  with  rare 
exceptions,  the  veriest  dullards  and  hacks  in 
their  vocation,  such  as  might  be  hired  from 
any  literary  market-place.  What  might  be 
done  in  this  way  Johnson  and  Ooldsmith  had 
shown  in  their  time,  and  the  men  were  abun- 
dant, both  in  England  and  Scotland,  who 
could  have  eclipsed,  and  with  very  moderate 
effort,  the  most  successful  pretensions  to  lit- 
erary criticism  in  1802.  The  only  thinp^ 
needed  was,  that  there  should  be  some  di- 
version of  the  talent  flowing  in  so  many  other 
directions,  into  this  almost  deserted  channel. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  cite  the  following  passage 
from  the  Anti-Jacobin  weekly  paper,  which 
made  (ts  appearance  about  four  years  before 
the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Edinburgh, 

"  It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  a  correspond- 
ent, whom  we  highly  respect,  that  we  should  show 
some  little  mercy  to  the  Morning  Chronicle;  and 
now,  that  we  have  conducted  it  in  safety  to  New- 
gate, leave  it  (as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  in- 
terests of  our  country),  to  the  repentance  which 
solitude  and  reflection  will  not  fail  to  produce. 

'*  To  talk  to  us  of  humanity  is  touching  us  on 
our  weak  side.  We  therefore  consent  to  spare  it, 
not  that  we  shall  abstain  altogether  from  noticing 
its  lies,  misrepresentadons,  &c. ;  but  that  it  must 
be  satisfied,  in  future,  with  a  secondary  place  in 
our  paper,  in  which  it  lately  occupied  so  conspic- 
uous a  situation ! 

"  That  situation  we  now  intend  for  the  Courier 
— a  paper  which  has  been  recommended  to  our 
notice  by  several  of  our  friends,  and  to  which  we 
purpose,  in  future,  to  pay  a  very  marked  attention : 

<Ib  nobis  feriendus  aper  qui  maximns  errat' 

'*  We  cannot  venture  to  promise  that  we  shall 
conduct  this  print  to  Newgate  in  its  turn ;  but  we 
assert,  without  hesitation,  that  if  there  be  that  en- 
ergy in  the  government  and  that  regard  for  truth 
and  honor  in  the  public  which  we  confidently  be- 
lieve, we  shall  speedily  compel  its  conductors  to 
take  up  some  less  dangerous  and  dirtv  method  of 
employment,  or  to  flee  from  general  execration 
ana  contempt, to  Bridewell  or  the  Fleet! 

"  W^  trust  no  one  will  imagine  that  the  Courier 
has  obtained  this  preference  from  any  inherent 
merit  it  possesses.  Quite  the  reverse.  Its  flat- 
ness, dulness,  and  stupidity,  are  inconceivable :  nor 
is  the  chaotic  mass  ever  enlivened  by  a  single  ray 
of  information,  except  a  French  paper  accidentally 
strays  into  its  office  once  or  twice  a  quarter.  We 
have  other  reasons  for  our  predilection,  as  our 
readers  will  presently  see. 

*<  Some  may  think  that  the  Morning  Post  should 
have  succeeded  to  the  vacant  seat ;  and  this  was 
once  our  own  opinion.  But  we  have  lately  had 
occasion  to  make  a  distinction  in  favor  of  that 
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pq)er.  It  is  the  only  one  upon  which  ovr  cast!- 
gatioDs  have  had  any  effect  The  Chronicle  is 
grown  more  blasphemoas,  the  Courier  more  mis 
chievous,  and  the  Herald  more  dull  and  sottish,  in 
consequence  of  them.  The  Morning  Post  alone 
has  wisely  shrunk  from  our  severity,  reformed  its 
principles  in  some  material  points,  and  in  more 
than  one  of  its  last  columns  held  a  language 
which  the  Whig  Club  and  Correipondvig  Society 
will  not  soon  forsive. 

**  If  we  could  but  cure  this  paper  of  its  invete- 
rate habits  of  lying  and  9wearxng$  and  give  it  a 
few  accurate  notions  of  meum  and  tuum,  we 
should  not  despair  of  seeing  it  one  day  an  Eng- 
lish opposition  paper,  bat  Uiis  must  he  the  work 
of  time.  To  time,  therefore,  we  leave  it,  with  the 
jBincerest  wishes  for  the  accomplishment  of  what, 
we  freely  confess,  we  rather  hope  than  expect.*' 

Our  younger  readers  must  not  suppose 
that  there  is  anything  remarkable  in  the  wit, 
or  in  the  force  of  any  kind,  observable  in  this 
extract,  as  compared  with  the  general  style 
of  the  Anii'Jaeobin,  It  is  no  more  than 
a  fair  sample  of  the  writing  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  page  of  that  journal. 

Within  the  half  century  preceding  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  Hume, 
and  Robertson,  and  Oibbon  bad  all  given  the 
fruits  of  their  genius  to  the  world.  Not  to 
mention  other  names,  Junius  and  Burke  had, 
during  the  same  period,  conquered  for  them- 
selves their  place  in  history.  The  former  of 
these  men  had  become  the  terror  of  his  time, 
by  means  of  a  style  of  writing  characterized 
by  nearly  every  vice  or  virtue  of  authorship  in 
which  the  early  contributors  to  the  Edinburgh 
labored  specially  to  excel.  Edmund  Burke, 
daring  the  same  interval,  had  risen  to  his 
place  for  all  time  and  all  nations ;  exhibiting 
in  every  production  of  his  genius,  that 
breadth  and  beauty  of  philosophical  thought 
and  imagination,  and  in  his  style,  that  logical 
clearness,  and  that  pathos  of  loftiness,  of 
which  the  proudest  in  the  confederacy  of  the 
Buff  and  Blue  have  been  content  to  become 
imitators,  and  for  the  most  part  with  but  in- 
different success,  unto  this  day.  The  "  Es- 
say on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful"  had  ap- 
peared in  1757,  the  "Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution"  in  1790. 

The  mention  of  Burke  leads  us  naturally 
to  the  benches  of  our  two  Houses,  and  brings 
up  our  Walpoles  and  Chathams,  our  Foxes 
and  Sheridans ;  while  from  those  halls  of  de- 
bate we  as  naturally  pass  to  France,  and  be- 
come witnesses  to  the  wonder-working  of 
the  Voltaires,  the  Rousseaus,  the  Diderots, 
and  the  D'Lamberts  of  that  country — ^men 
whose  genius  seemed  to  be  capable  of  pene- 
trating and  demolishing  almost  everythmg 


which  their  judgment  or  Uieir  passions  had 
doomed  to  destruction.  Place  everything 
brilliant  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview  for  its  first 
quarter  of  a  century  on  the  one  side,  and 
these  works  from  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  it 
was  in  action  through  the  years  not  long  pre- 
ceding the  appearance  of  that  journal,  on  the 
other,  and  how  faint  in  comparison  does  the 
great  northern  luminary  become  I 

The  Edinburgh  Remew  did  not  become  fa- 
mous thus  suddenly  because  the  men  who 
wrote  it  were  giants,  and  all  who  went  before 
them  were  pigmies.  That  was  not  true;  noth- 
ing like  it  was  true.  The  fact  is,  there  are  fash- 
ions in  literature,  as  in  tastes  of  all  kinds ; 
changes  which  come  in  their  season,  and  en- 
dure for  their  season.  In  the  history  of  our 
own  literature  it  was  left,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
such  men  as  Steele  and  Addison  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  men  of  genius  employed  in  sending 
forth  small  and  cheap  papers  on  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  age  week  by  week,  and 
even  day  by  day.  The  old  channels  of  author- 
ship did  not  afford  the  outlets  which  the  litera- 
ry mind  felt  to  be  necessary  to  its  purpose,  and 
the  swelling  waters  forced  for  themselves  a 
new  passage.  Of  course,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only 
powers  which  have  established  themselves 
elsewhere  that  are  entitled,  after  this  manner, 
to  take  possession  of  new  territory.  But  when- 
ever population  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  some 
such  enlargement  of  the  homestead  becomes 
inevitable.  What  nature  does  in  such  cases, 
genius  does  in  the  same  circumstances — it 
creates  a  field  for  itself.  It  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  genius,  moreover,  to  consecrate  what 
it  touches,  and  in  the  case  mentioned  it  made 
way  into  the  saloons  of  fashion  for  things  as 
humble  in  cost  and  appearance  as  a  street- 
ballad. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  French 
philosophers  took  up  the  idea  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia. The  war,  as  hitherto  conducted, 
by  separate  action  and  separate  publication, 
seemed  to  resemble  a  campaign  entrusted  to 
riflemen,  in  which  the  expenditure  of  skill 
and  couraee  might  be  great,  while  the  results 
were  small.  The  time  came,  accordingly,  in 
which  it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  far 
better  policy  to  move  upon  the  enemy  with 
more  compactness,  as  with  the  strength  and 
breadth  of  a  battalion,  and  that  this  might 
be  done  by  a  confederation,  which  should 
agree  to  publish  an  encyclopasdia.  This  idea, 
too,  like  Sydney  Smith's  proposal  to  start  a 
quarterly  review,  appears  to  have  been  re- 
ceived with  acclamation,  and  it  was  long  acted 
upon  with  powerful  effect. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  furnishes  another  exam- 
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pie  of  thi»  kind.  When  his  sovereignij  as  a 
poet  came  to  be  disputed  by  Lord  Byron,  Sir 
Walter,  with  the  inventive  susceptibility 
which  belongs  to  such  minds,  began  to  in- 
quire whether  there  was  not  some  undiscover- 
ed or  unclaimed  territory  on  which  he  might 
set  up  his  throne  without  the  danger  of  such 
disturbance.  *  He  saw  that  the  field  of  prose 
fiction  had  been  left,  for  tlie  most  part,  to  un- 
worthy hands.  He  began  to  bethink  him 
of  writing  poetry  in  prose,  being  well  aware, 
we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  there  was 
little  in  what  he  had  given  to  the  public  in 
verse,  that  might  not  have  been  given  with 
more  freedom  and  force  in  another  form. 
The  historical  novel  was  attempted.  Such  a 
king  had  not  trod  on  that  ground  before.  We 
know  the  result. 

We  might  also  mention  the  cheap  pub- 
lication idea,  first  acted  upon  in  the  origina- 
tion of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  as 
another  of  those  productive  thoughts  con- 
cerning modes  of  action  in  connection  with 
literature,  which  seems  natural  to  its  history. 
But  we  have  said  enough  for  our  purpose  on 
this  point.  New  exigencies  will  suggest  new 
expedients.  Just  now,  small  books  are  al- 
most everywhere  taking  the  place  of  great 
ones — what  next? 

In  this  manner,  reviewing  became  to  the 
gifted  men  who  started  the  Edinburgh,  what 
literary  esaiys  had  been  to  many  of  our  men 
of  genius  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne; 
what  the  Encyclopaedia  became  to  the  philo- 
sophers of  France  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  what  the  his- 
torical novel  has  since  become  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  mission  of  the  originators  of  this  pro- 
ject was  not  to  make  the  world  sensible  to 
the  existence  of  powers  in  them  which  had 
no  place  elsewhere,  so  much  as  to  bring  its 
sluggish  thought  to  the  fact,  that  when  old 
modes  of  action  become  ineffective,  it  is  time 
to  cast  about  for  new  modes,  which  may  be, 
in  their  turn,  what  the  old  have  once  been. 
The  more  cultivated  and  capable  mind  of  the 
age  had  expanded,  needed  larger  space,  and  it 
came.  The  existing  outlets  for  this  force  were 
deficient,  not  only  in  breadth,  but  in  flexibility 
and  in  novelty.  The  periodical  essay  vein 
had  been  worked  admirably,  but  it  had  been 
worked  both  so  long  and  so  well,  that  it 
could  be  worked  with  effect  no  longer.  The 
Encyclopaedia  notion  was  less  old,  bat  it  was 
huge  and  unwieldy ;  still  more,  it  was  French, 
and  as  such  too  much  identified  with  Gallic 
anarchy  and  athebm ;  and,  beyond  all  this, 


it  could  have  been  at  best  but  a  borrowed 
thought 

The  newspaper  literature  of  the  London 
press,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been  a 
literature  of  amazine  talent.  The  powerful 
writing  to  be  found  in  papers  which  have 
nevertheless  failed,  is  not  the  least  significant 
fact  in  this  section  of  our  literary  history. 
But  in  the  midst  of  failures  of  all  sorts,  the 
high  order  of  ability  secured  to  this  service 
has  been  steadily  such,  that  the  time  has  long 
since  come,  in  which  few  care  much  about 
what  the  Edinburgh  Review  shall  say  on  pub- 
lic questions,  compared  with  the  importance 
attached,  on  some  ground  or  other,  to  the 
leaders  in  the  Times.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  at  least,  the  average  writing  in  the 
Times  has  been  writing  of  much  more  power 
than  the  average  writing  in  the  Edinburgh, 

What  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is 
the  fact,  that  the  field  in  which  the  Edinburgh 
has  allowed  itself  to  be  thus  clearly  beaten, 
is  the  very  field  to  which  it  owed  its  early 
success  and  its  ultimate  status.  It  was  its  poli- 
tics, more  than  everything  else  taken  to- 
gether, that  made  it  what  it  became.  True, 
its  manner  of  discussing  political  questions 
exposed  it  to  much  hostility ;  but  for  every 
foe  made  by  such  discussion,  a  friend  was 
gained  to  place  over  against  him.  It  was  as 
expressing  the  opinions  of  a  large  and  power- 
ful political  party,  that  the  Edinburgh  Review 
gained  its  party.  Of  course,  the  more  able 
and  brilliant  the  treatment  of  general  topics 
in  the  journal  the  better,  supposing  it  all  to 
be  allied  with  a  due  measure  of  the  political. 
It  would  be  showing  the  politics  themselves 
to  the  greatest  advantage,  by  obliging  the 
world  to  take  note  of  the  excellent  company 
into  which  they  were  admitted.  But  without 
supplying  that  motive  to  fealty,  the  Review 
might  have  sent  forth  its  papers  on  science, 
art,  and  literature,  and  however  brilliant  the 
writing,  the  success  would  not  have  been 
such  as  to  have  disposed  the  original  work- 
men to  continue  long  at  their  work.  As  it 
was,  they  were  most  of  them  fitful  fellows, 
and  could  be  kept  in  the  harness  of  anything 
like  steady  application  but  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.  Nothing  short  of  the  extraordi- 
nary combination  of  qualities  which  distin- 
guished Jeffrey,  could  have  secured  to  the 
publication  the  position  which  it  filled  during 
his  reign,  or  a  marked  degree  of  success  of 
any  kind. 

Since  the  decline  of  the  tide  of  popular  fa- 
vor which  enabled  the  Whigs  to  carry  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  political  tone  of  the  Edin- 
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hurgh  Beekw  has  ceased  to  be  what  it  once 
was.  Its  party  has  been  in  power,  and  the 
influence  of  that  fact  has  not  been  favorable 
to  its  popularity,  nor  to  that  spirit  or  ability 
in  the  conducting  of  it  as  regards  the  treat- 
ment of  political  questions,  which  might  have 
entitled  it  to  popularity.  Its  tone  on  such 
subjects  has  become  that  of  the  upper  and 
wealthy  classes,  and  has  ceased  to  be  that  of 
the  people.  Earnest  reformers  have  long  re* 
garded  it  as  operating  in  the  way  of  a  drag, 
rather  than  as  an  impetus,  in  relation  to  most 
of  the  questions  in  which  they  are  interested. 
An  article  in  one  of  its  recent  numbers  on 
parliamentary  reform,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  is  a  decree  of  justness  in  this 
impression.  During  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  Whigs  have  always  been  in  office,  or  the 
near  expectants  of  office,  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  the  effect  of  such  circum- 
stances would  be  upon  a  ereat  Whig  organ 
in  regard  to  political  speculation.  With  oc- 
casional exceptions,  it  is  now  a  heavy  vehi- 
cle, and  unless  some  great  disaster  should 
befall  the  Whi^  party,  so  as  to  call  up  its  old 
aggressive  spirit,  there  is  little  chancen)f  our 
seeing  the  Edir^rgh  become  other  than  we 
now  find  it.  It  began  with  the  popular,  it 
will  probably  die  of  the  genteel.  Its  great 
solicitude  at  present  seems  to  be,  to  befriend 
those  who  know  sufficiently  well  how  to  be- 
friend themselves — an  occupation  that  may 
have  its  conveniences,  though  we  cannot  say 
much  for  its  wisdom  or  its  heroism. 

Strange  to  say,  the  most  valuable  papers 
in  the  Edinburgh  since  the  retirement  of 
Macaulay,  have  been  of  a  religious  nature. 
Its  exposures  of  the  bastard  popery  that  has 
been  allowed  to  nestle,  and  grow  up,  within 
the  walls  of  our  Established  Church,  do  it 
much  honor ;  as  does  its  altered  style  in  re- 
spect to  the  claims  of  Christianity,  and  of 
religious  men  generally.  But  its  general  cri- 
ticism does  not  attract  much  attention.  No 
man  fears  it ;  and  no  man  thinks  of  leaning 
upon  it  as  a  matter  that  may  be  in  any  mate- 
rial degree  helpful  to  him.  For  many  years, 
a  war  of  much  spirit  was  carried  on,  by  a 
large  class  of  authors  on  the  one  side,  and 
by  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  on  the  other ; 
and  the  skill  and  prowess  of  the  combatants 
attracted  multitudes  to  the  arena,  who  looked 
on  with  deep  interest.  But  whether  it  be 
that  our  authorship  has  fallen  so  low  as  not 
to  be  worthy  of  such  criticism,  or  that  the 
new  race  of  critics  are  of  a  much  tamer  breed 
than  the  old,  so  it  is,  that  we  now  often  read 
and  sigh,  as  we  think  of  days  gone  by. 

But  it  18  observable  that  not  only  the  Ed' 


inburgh,  the  organ  of  the  winning  side  in  the 
political  contest,  has  thus  declined  in  influ- 
ence, the  same  is  no  less  true  of  its  opponents, 
who  have  their  place  as  politicians  on  the 
losing  side.  The  Quarterlg  Review  and 
Blaekwood^s  Magazine,  are  no  more  what 
they  once  were  as  to  social  influence,  than 
their  great  precursor  and  rival  the  Edinburgh, 
If  the  latter  has  suffered  from  the  influence 
of  prosperity,  the  former  have  failed  to  profit 
by  the  discipline  of  adversity.  The  politics 
of  the  English  Quarterly  and  of  the  Scotch 
Monthly  have  been  identical,  and  have  been 
urged  in  a  manner  which,  if  manner  alone 
might  have  been  successful,  must  have  com- 
manded success.  Iteration,  earnestness,  bril- 
liancy, and,  we  regret  to  add,  foul  play  quite 
as  much  as  fair  play,  have  all  been  brought 
to  the  full  to  this  service.  But  the  end  sought 
has  not  been  gained.  Truth  has  shown  itself 
more  potent  than  genius.  Every  step  in  our 
political  progress  during  the  last  thirty  years 
has  been  opposed  by  these  journals  inch  by 
inch,  and  to  the  last.  But  the  Quarterly,  once 
so  formidable  to  all  the  lieges  of  this  land,  has 
seen  its  great  party  diminish  and  fall  away ; 
and  losing  its  party,  it  has  lost  its  power.  On 
its  political  theories,  and  on  those  of  its  Scotch 
auxiliary,  the  nation  has  pronounced,  and  its 
verdict  is  a^inst  them.  Their  cardinal  truths 
have  been  declared  untrue.  We  are  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  that  if  a  journal  is  to  be  pow- 
erful now-a-days,  it  must  possess  something 
more  than  brilliancy,  and  do  something  more 
than  amuse.  The  lighter  criticisms  of  the 
Quarterly  and  Blackwood  are  all  that  they 
have  ever  been,  and  in  these  qualities  they 
have,  on  the  whole,  always  taken  precedence 
of  the  Edinburgh,  But  the  graver  purpose 
of  these  publications  is  not  truthful.  Their 
political  notions  are  servile,  their  ecclesiastical 
notions  are  not  less  so,  and  the  nation,  for  the 
greater  part,  has  outgrown  both.  Most  un- 
wise would  they  be  to  deal  less  than  they  do 
in  the  brilliant  and  the  amusing ;  but  a  higher 
manhood  in  political  thinking,  and  in  religious 
thinking,  must  come  to  them,  and  in  a  great 
measure  also  to  their  somewhat  aged  precur- 
sor, the  Buff  and  Blue,  if  the  glory  which  has 
departed  from  them  is  ever  to  return.  At 
present  there  is  a  timid,  cowering  conserva- 
tism pervading  them  all. 

What  we  want  is  a  new  power,  which  might 
be  to  our  two  great  family  parties  what  the 
Whigs  were  to  the  Tories  fifty  years  since. 
The  times  seem  to  be  ripening  to  some  such 
issue.  Had  we  a  great  Nationalist  party 
— we  like  that  word,  it  is  large-meaning 
and  large-hearted— «ven  the  literature  of  such 
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a  party  would  be  as  a  morning  freshness  to  us 
all.  It  would  be  a  literature  of  conviction  and 
feeling.  At  present  our  literature  is  hardly 
less  subservient  to  the  artificial  pleasure  of 


certian  superiors  among  us,  than  was  that  of 
France  under  Louis  XIY.  to  the  will  of  its 
great  ruler. 


From  th«   Dublin  UniT«riity   Hagasin«. 


THE  WRITINGS  OF  MADAME  CHARLES  REYBAUD. 


Since  the  day  when  the  romantic  school 
first  established  itself  in  popular  favor  in 
France,  French  literature  has  rarely  been  in 
so  depressed  a  state  as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. We  speak  with  reference  to  its  merits, 
not  to  its  commercial  prosperity,  which  has 
possibly  received  a  fillip  from  the  recent 
copyright  treaty  with  this  country.  But  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  France  has  obtained 
protection  when  she  had  no  longer  anything 
to  protect.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  class 
of  French  books  to  which  particular  allusion 
is  here  made — namely,  novels  and  romances. 
Rare,  indeed,  it  is,  at  the  present  day,  that 
the  Paris  press  sends  forth  a  work  of  this 
kind  worthy  of  translation,  or  that  would  find 
purchasers  in  England  save  at  the  extremely 
low  prices  of  Belgian  piracies.  The  weekly 
bulletin  of  French  publications  now  exhibits 
none  of  those  names  which  stamp,  as  more 
or  less  able,  the  novel  upon  whose  title- p^^e 
they  are  printed.  Objectionable  as  were 
often  the  tone  and  tendencies  of  their  works, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  talent — in  some 
instances,  the  genius— of  such  writers  as 
Hugo,  Sue,  De  Bernard,  Merim6e,  Sand,  Sou- 
li^,  Dumas,  Balzac,  Souvestre,  Gautier,  Karr. 
Where  are  now  all  those  ?  Some  dead ;  those 
of  the  most  remarkable  on  the  list — Balzac, 
de  Bernard,  Souli^ — have  gone  down  to  a 
premature  grave.  Others  have  ceased  to 
write,  discouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times ;  whilst  those  who  still 
hold  the  pen  have  certainly,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  lost  much  of  the  spirit  with  which 
they  formerly  wielded  it.  Another  name, 
not  to  be  omitted  in  the  list  of  those  authors 
who,  since  1830,  have  been  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  lighter  class  of  French  literature, 
is  that  of  Reybaud.  A  double  wreath  must 
be  decreed  to  it ;  for  two  who  bear  it  have 
won  themselves  distinguished  places  in  the 
ranks  of  French  literati.    No  French  novel. 


for  many  years  past,  achieved  a  more  deserved 
celebrity  than  the  witty  satire  of  Jer6me 
P&turos.  Well,  its  remarkably  shrewd  and 
clever  author,  M.  Louis  Beybaud,  is  one  of 
those  whose  pens  have  been  broken  in  their 
hands  by  recent  events  in  France.  Under 
the  B.epublic,  P&turos,  however  unwelcome 
his  sallies  to  many  in  high  places,  was  suf- 
fered to  walk  abroad  unmolested,  and  to  dis- 
play his  honest  countenance  in  every  library 
and  shop- window.  Times  have  changed. 
Under  the  Bonaparte  dictatorship,  M.  Bey- 
baud, having  conducted  his  new  hero,  "  Mon- 
sieur Bobichon,  Candidate  for  the  President- 
ship of  the  Bepublio,"  through  one  slender 
volume,  appears  to  have  paused,  in  whole- 
some fear  of  the  censors.  Satire  is  no  longer 
safe  in  France ;  and  Bobichon  remains  a  frag- 
ment, cut  short  in  his  aspirations  by  the  sa- 
bres of  the  2nd  of  December.  We  have  not 
heard  whether  his  witty  creator  is  now 
repenting  his  boldness  in  banishment.  What 
may  pretty  safely  be  affirmed  is,  that  he  has 
not,  like  M.  Marco  de  St.  Hilaire,  that  inde- 
fatigable flatterer  of  the  empire  and  the  em- 
peror, received  a  government  appointment  as 
a  recompense  for  the  tenor  of  his  writings. 

The  silence,  compulsory  as  we  believe,  of 
M.  Louis  Reybaud,  is  the  more  to  be  regret- 
ted that  he  has  written  very  little ;  and  as- 
suredly cannot  be  said  to  have  exhausted, 
like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  by  working 
it  too  constantly  and  greedily,  his  rich  vein 
of  humor  and  originality.  That  ingenious 
literary  manufacturer,  Alexander  Dumas, 
sends  more  manuscript  to  the  printer  in  three 
months  than  M.  Beybaud  has  done  in  his 
whole  life.  Here,  of  course,  quantity  alone 
is  taken  into  consideration.  If  we  look  to 
quality,  we  might,  perchance,  find  that  Je- 
r6me  P&turos  alone  would  make  fifty  of  Du- 
mas's  flimsy  volumes  kick  the  beam.  With- 
out, however,  mstituting  an  impossible  com- 
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paruon  between  M.  Reybaud  and  the  most 
prolific  and  unscrupoloas  of  modern  French 
novelists,  we  may  be  permitted  to  regret  that 
the  former  has  not,  in  some  degree,  emulated 
the  industry  of  his  accomplished  relative, 
Madame  Charles  Reybaud,  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  French  authoresses 
of  the  day,  from  whose  graceful  pen  we  have 
annually,  for  many  years  past,  been  accus- 
tomed to  expect,  and  to  recieve,  at  least  one 
or  two  volumes. 

Although  she  is  far  from  faultless  as  a 
writer,  we  are  disposed  to  allot  to  this  ladv 
a  high  position  in  the  ranks  of  living  French 
novelists.  Possessed  of  less  vigor  of  intellect, 
less  power  of  pen,  and  less  genius  than  George 
Sana,  on  the  other  hand  her  views  of  society, 
and  its  destinies,  are  brighter  and  more  cheer- 
ful, her  probiogs  of  the  human  heart  less  deep 
and  remorseless.  It  is  not,  however,  our  in^* 
tenUon  in  any  way  to  assimilate  her  to  Ma- 
dame Dudevant.  They  belong  to  different 
cat^^ries,  and  it  were  easier,  upon  the  whole, 
to  establish  between  them  a  contrast  than  a 
comparison.  Both  are  adepts  in  style,  and 
consummate  mistresses  of  the  pathetic,  but, 
as  artists,  their  walks  are  different.  George 
Sand  is,  in  some  sort,  the  creator  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  romance  of  tendency — 
Madame  Beybaud's  forU  is  the  Roman-de- 
numrs.  She  deals  in  pictures  of  society. 
Her  touch  is  light  and  elegant ;  and,  whilst 
adorning  a  tale,  she  rarely  neglects  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  a  moral,  or  striking  at  a 
prejudice.  She  is  of  the  school  of  De  Balzac, 
but  no  servile  copyist,  and  has  wrought  out 
a  path  of  her  own.  Her  best  works  frequently 
remind  us  of  Charles  de  Bernard,  and  she  is 
most  successful  when  treating  the  class  of 
subjects  he  usually  preferred.  The  forty 
small  volumes,  contaming  about  as  many 
novels  apd  tales  of  various  lengths  from  three 
volumes  to  a  few  pages,  which  compose  the 
whole  of  her  works,  are  certainly  not  all  of 
equal  merit.  But  if  not  always  successful  in 
riveting  the  reader's  attention  by  dramatic 
incidents  and  striking  situations,  upon  the 
other  hand  she  is  never  careless  or  tedious, 
and,  by  her  skill  as  a  narrator,  she  often  im- 
parts mterest  to  a  common-place  story.  She 
18  happiest  on  French  ground,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century ;  those  are  the  scene  and 
time  of  her  masterpieces.  Thence  she  has 
occasionally  wandered  to  remoter  periods  and 
plaees ;  to  Spain,  and  to  the  West  Indies,  of 
which  latter  region  she  is,  we  believe,  a  na- 
tive. In  HaiUy  the  Havannah,  or  Martinique, 
she  excels  in  descriptions  of  tropical  scenery. 
«<  Madame  de  Rieux,"  "  Marie  d'Enambuc," 
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and  "  Mademoiselle  de  Chazeuil,"  are  good 
specimens  of  her  colonial  tales.  Occasionally 
she  avails  herself  of  an  hbtorical  foundation, 
as  in  "  Geraldine,"  an  episode  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Protestants  in  the  Cevennes. 
But  it  is  in  Paris  that  we  like  her  best,  or  in 
some  French  country-house.  Although  the 
plots  of  her  tales  are  seldom  intricate,  she 
rarely  fails  to  sustain  strong  interest  to  the 
very  last  page,  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
she  has  displayed  great  originality  of  inven- 
tion and  ingenuity  of  construction.  One  of 
her  characteristics  is  the  peculiar  art  with 
which -she  handles  improbable  incidents,  so 
as  to  make  the  reader  temporarily  forget  their 
improbability.  We  have  an  example  of  this 
in  her  novel  of  "  Les  Deux  Marguerites"  (one 
of  her  longer  tales),  which  abounds  in  clever 
pictures  of  French  life,  and  in  touches  of 
truly  feminine  delicacy,  but  whose  most 
prominent  circumstance,  on  which  the  plot 
chiefly  hinges,  is  certainly  not  natural.  A 
young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  of  refined 
tastes  and  generous  impulses,  satiated  with 
the  pleasures  of  Paris,  and  engaged  to  a 
lovely  and  accomplished  girl  of  his  own  rank 
in  life,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  street-sweeper,  whose  sole 
attraction  is  great  personal  beauty — ^beauty 
so  remarkable  that  it  shines  through  rags 
and  squalor.  Breaking  off,  for  the  sake  of 
this  broom -bearing  Venus,  his  intended  mar- 
riage, he  attempts  to  educate  her,  with  the 
intention  of  making  her  his  wife,  and  although 
her  dulness  resists  instruction,  itn^nnot  dispel 
his  infatuation,  which  yields  at  last  only  to 
the  painful  conviction  that  the  beautiful  Mar- 
guerite prefers  the  worsted  epaulet  and  rud- 
dy cheeks  of  Pierre  Pierrot,  a  corporal  of 
grenadiers,  to  all  the  refinement  and  elegance 
of  the  aristocratic  Raoul  d'Agleville.  The 
chief  improbability  of  the  story  lies  in  the 
tenacity  of  Raoul's  passion  or  caprice,  in  the 
teeth  of  vulgarity  and  ridicule  ten  times  suffi- 
cient to  disenchant  a  lover,  especially  when 
that  lover  is  a  Frenchman.  As  a  whole,  al- 
though it  contains  some  admirable  scenes, 
"  Les  Deux  Marguerites"  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered one  of  Madame  Reybaud's  happiest 
efforts.  A  still  more  striking  instance  of  her 
subjugation  of  the  improbabilities  is  to  be 
found  in  her  tale  of  "  Le  Fada,"  one  of  a  col- 
lection of  six  short  novels,  published  under 
the  title  of  "  Yaldepeiras,"  the  name  of  the 
Provencal  country-house  where  they  are 
supposed  to  be  narrated  by  a  party  of  friends. 
Although  in  some  degree  marred  by  the  un- 
pleasant nature  of  the  concluding  incident, 
"  Le  Fada"  is  unquesUonably  a  most  dramatic 
15 
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and  singular  tale,  and  without  commending 
it,  or  allotting  it  any  other  than  an  inferior 
place  amongst  Madame  Rejbaud's  works,  we 
yet  may  briefly  sketch  its  plot,  as  highly 
characteristic  of  the  authors  powers  ana 
constructive  faculties. 

Two  ladies,  who  have  never  seen  each  other 
during  the  ten  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
they  parted  on  leaving  school,  meet  at  the 
Maison  des  Bains,  a  sort  of  boarding-house 
at  a  French  bathing- place.  One  arrives  as 
the  other  is  about  to  depart :  they  have  but 
a  few  hours  to  be  together ;  these  they  em- 
ploy in  confiding  to  each  other  the  principal 
events  of  their  past  lives.  Madame  de  Yiile- 
jazet,  whose  maiden  name  is  D'Ayala,  and 
who  is  of  Spanish  origin  (Madame  Keybaud 
loves  a  semi-Spanish  or  a  Creole  heroine), 
had  seen  her  prospect  of  happiness  blighted 
Bt  an  early  age.  Ardently  attached  to  a 
young  Spaniard  named  Vasconcellos,  who 
evidently  reciprocated  her  passion  although 
he  had  not  yet  distinctly  declared  himself, 
she  was  hourly  expecting  his  proposals,  when 
his  sudden  departure  for  Bordeaux,  without 
ever  bidding  her  adieu,  otherwise  than  by  a 
message  through  her  mother,  plunged  her  in 
grief.  He  had  been  resident  in  her  mother^s 
house,  and,  now  that  he  was  gone,  the  love- 
sick girl  often  sat  and  mused  in  the  apartment 
that  had  been  his.  In  an  old  desk  she  dis- 
covered fragments  of  letters  from  Vascon- 
cellos to  a  confidential  correspondent,  and,  by 
putting  them  together,  acquired  confirmation 
of  her  belief  that  he  loved  her.  One  entire 
letter  had  got  mislaid  at  the  back  of  a  drawer : 
it  was  from  this  same  correspondent,  a  lady 
resident  at  Bordeaux,  dissuading  Vasconcellos 
from  sacrificing  himself  by  a  union  with  a 
portionless  girl,  whom  she  represented  as 
masking  interested  views  under  a  well-feigned 
appearance  of  candor  and  simplicity.  It  was 
by  the  insidious  arguments  contained  in  this 
letter  from  a  former  mistress,  that  Vascon- 
cellos had  been  alienated,  at  least  temporarily, 
from  Lucy  d'Ayala,  and  decoyed  to  Bor- 
deaux. This  letter  Mademoibelle  d'Ayala 
preciously  preserved.  Soon  her  mother  re- 
ceived one  from  Vasconcellos,  couched  in 
affectionate  terms,  announcing  his  departure 
for  Mexico  on 'business,  and  fixing  his  return 
at  a  somewhat  distant  date.  Hope  again 
revived  in  Lucy's  breast ;  in  less  than  another 
year  it  was  finally  extinguished  by  news  of 
her  lover's  death  of  yellow  fever,  at  Vera 
Cruz.  In  the  interval  a  great  change  had 
occurred  in  Mademoiselle  d*Ayala's  circum- 
stances. An  old  relative  had  left  her  a 
magnificent  fortune.     But  her  happiness  lay 


buried  in  Yasconcellos's  grave.  After  a 
while  she  accepted,  without  lovine  him,  a 
husband  of  her  father's  selection.  Then  her 
parents  died,  her  husband  ill-treated  her,  she 
obtained  a  divorce,  and  was  now  wealthy, 
independent,  and  unhappy.  Such  was  the 
tale  of  Lucy  de  Villejazet's  sorrows.  Ma- 
dame de  Rambert  had  been  less  severely 
tried,  although  she  too  had  had  her  afilictions. 
Her  principal  grief  at  that  moment  was  on 
account  of  her  sister,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  the  object  of  the  assiduities  of  M.  de 
Vieville,  a  man  of  amiable  character,  agreea- 
ble exterior,  and  moderate  fortune,  and  in  all 
respects  a  suitable  match  for  the  young  lady. 
But  a  handsome  widow,  whom  De  Vie- 
ville had  known  and  admired  during  her 
husband's  life,  has  recently  arrived  at  the 
Maison  des  Bains,  and  by  her  grace  and  co- 
quetry has  enveloped  him  in  a  net  of  fasci- 
nation. He  has  become  the  slave  of  her 
caprice,  and  has  entirely  ceased  his  attentions 
to  Madame  de  Rambert's  sister,  who  is  miser- 
able at  this  desertion.  It  was  evident,  said 
Madame  de  Rambert,  that  he  intended  to 
marry  Madame  Vanbergem.  Mad.  de  Vilie- 
jazel  started  at  the  name. 

"*  Madame  Vanbergem  !*  she  exclaimed,  tum- 
ingr  very  pale,  *  Madame  Heloise  Vanbergem ! — ' 

"•You  know  her!  How  do  you  know  her 
name  ?' 

"  Madame  de  Villejazet  re-opened  the  letter  she 
had  found  in  Vasconcellos's  room. 

"  *  See,'  she  aaid,  showing  the  signature, '  it  is 
here.' 

**  *  Yes,  it  is  she !  it  is  indeed  she !'  cried  Ma- 
dame de  Rambert,  in  bitter  surprise ; '  this  woman, 
then,  is  destined  to  cause  the  unhappiness  of  all 
I  love.  You  will  not  remain  here,  Lucy ;  you 
will  not  live  with  her,  surely !  In  this  house  there 
is  no  escape  from  the  other  inmates,  and  even 
were  yon  to  leave  it,  you  would  continually  meet 
Madame  Vanbergem.  Spare  yourself  this  pang ! 
Come  with  us.' 

"  *  No,  Matilda ;  no !'  replied  Madame  de  Ville- 
jazet, who  had  become  suddenly  pensive ;  *•  I  will 
meet  this  woman — I  will  revenge  both  your  sister 
and  yourself.     It  is  not  impossible.' 

"  *  You  are  very  handsome,  and  certainly  M.  de 
Vieville  might  fall  in  love  with  you.' 

"  •  Oh !  no,  no ;  she  does  not  love  him,  you  tell 
me ;  that  would  be  a  poor  vengeance !  I  have  a 
better  in  view.  This  woman  desires  above  all 
things  to  marry  a  rich  husband?' 

'*'He  must  also  be  voung,  handsome,  and 
above  all,  clever ;  she  said  so  l^fore  me.  She  will 
never  marry  a  man  of  whom  she  cannot  be  in 
every  respect  proud;  to  obtain  her  love  he  must 
flatter  her  vanity,  l^et  a  lover  present  himself, 
younger,  richer,  and  in  better  position  in  the  world 
than  M.  de  Vioville,  and  he  will  carry  the  day.' 

**'  I  will  find  her  a  husband,'  said  Madame  de 
Villejazet,  with  a  bitter  langh." 
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The  husband  whom  the  vindictive  Spaniard 
finds  for  her  enemy  is  her  brother,  le  fada. 
By  a  series  of  most  singular  and  ingenious 
artifices  and  manoeuvres,  in  the  contrivance 
of  which  Madame  Reybaud  struggles  valiant- 
ly, and  not  unsuccessfully,  against  her  chosen 
adversary,  improbability,  Madame  de  Yilleja- 
set  brings  the  widow,  who  is  poor  and  a  fortune- 
hunter,  to  bestow  her  hand  on  a  young  man 
whom  she  has  scarcely  seen,  never  spoken  to, 
but  whose  exterior  is  agreeable,  and  whgm 
she  believes  to  be  very  rich.  It  is  not  till  she 
has  been  united  to  him  (after  jilting  for  his 
sake  the  lover  whom  she  has  decoyed  from 
Madame  de  Rambert's  sister)  that  she  dis- 
covers him  to  be  a  fada,  and  that  the  large 
inheritance,  which  she  had  too  hastily  con- 
cluded that  he  enjoyed,  had  gone  to  his  sister. 
What  a  fada  is,  may  best  be  told  in  the 
words  of  a  character  in  the  tale. 

"  A  fada,  Madame,"  said  the  notary,  "  is 
a  poor  creature,  innocent  as  the  newly- born 
babe,  the  growth  of  whose  intellect  has  not 
kept  pace  with  that  of  his  body.  In  our 
country  there  are  many  families  afflicted  with 
this  misfortune.  A  fada  is  not  like  a  mad- 
man, he  does  harm  to  no  one,  he  loves 
those  who  take  care  of  him,  and  obeys  them. 
Sometimes  he  is  capable  of  learning  some- 
thing. Victor  xsan  read ;  it  is  true  that  he  does 
not  understand  what  he  reads ;  he  is  like  a 
child  of  five  years  old.  He  is  gentle,  careful 
of  his  person,  may  be  taken  anywhere,  and 
allowed  to  dine  at  table." 

Madame  de  Yillejazet's  revenge  is  complete. 
The  ambitious  and  cold-hearted  female  for- 
tune-hunter subsists  thenceforward  on  a  small 
pension  allowed  her  by  her  sister-in-law. 
There  is  little  moral  to  be  traced  in  the  tale, 
for  if  retribution  falls  on  the  unprincipled  in- 
triguer, who  had  destroyed  another's  happi- 
ness, upon  the  other  hand  nothing  but  re- 
Sugnance  can  be  excited  by  the  spectacle  of 
[adamede  Yillejazet's  consummate  dissimula- 
tion and  persevering  hatred.  The  revolting 
character  of  the  main  incident  of  the  story  is 
manifest  enough ;  but  what  is  far  less  so,  and 
what  we  have  not  space  here  to  display,  is 
the  consummate  skill  with  which  Madame 
Beybaud  carries  out  her  design.  Improba- 
ble as  the  whole  tale  appears,  told  in  a  few 
words,  as  we  have  had  to  tell  it,  it  is  so  clearly 
wrought  out  that,  throughout  it,  we  are  no- 
where startled  or  shocked  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  although  we  unquestionably  are 
both  shocked  and  startled  by  the  disagree- 
able denouement.  We  have  not,  however, 
brought  forward  the  tale  to  recommend  it, 
but  as  a  specimen  of  the  writer's  skill.     Its 


taste  is  more  than  questionable,  but  its  talent 
is  not  to  be  denied  ;  and  it  is  due  to  its  au- 
thoress, since  we  have  thus  displayed  her  in 
one  of  her  least  favorable  aspects,  to  state 
that  her  offences  against  good  taste  are  ex- 
cessively rare,  and,  when  they  do  occur,  are 
wholly  free  from  that  license  and  indelicacy 
which  stain  the  pages  of  many  French  ro- 
mance-writers of  the  present  day. 

In  justice  to  Madame  Reybaud,  we  turn 
to  more  unexceptionable  specimens  of  her 
writings.  "  Sans  Dot" — a  tale  which  may 
best  be  rendered  as  The  Dowerless — and 
'*  Le  Dernier  Oblat"  are  two  of  her  best 
novels.  An  ohlat  is  a  child  devoted  from  its 
cradle  to  the  cloister,  and  educated  in  that 
view.  The  reason  for  which  Esteve  de  Blan- 
quefort  has  been  thus  consecrated  to  a  re- 
ligious life,  even  from  before  his  birth,  is  so 
similar  to  M.  Yan  Amberg's  motive  (in  the 
late  Countess  d'Arbouville's  well-known  and 
charming  "Histoire  HoUandaise"),  for  the 
dislike  and  persecution  of  his  daughter  Chris- 
tine, that  it  is  not  unlikely  the  one  story 
suggested  the  other — unconsciously,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  writer.  We  fancy  that 
we  also  trace  a  certain  resemblance  in  the 
characters  of  Madame  Yan  Amberg  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Blanquefort.  Such  coinci- 
dences are  unimportant  when  occurring  be- 
tween writers  of  such  unquestionable  original- 
ity and  ability  as  Madame  Reybaud  and 
Madame  d'Arbouville. 

In  "  Le  Dernier  Oblat"  are  depicted  the 
repugnances  and  sufferings  of  an  ardent 
youth,  formed  by  nature  for  an  active  career, 
but  doomed  by  his  mother's  fault  and  his 
father's  severity  to  life-long  seclusion.  He 
escapes  from  his  convent,  after  ten  years 
passed  within  its  walls,  assumes  a  layman's 
garb  and  a  false  name,  and  lives  in  the  world 
long  enough  to  become  enamored  of  its 
joys :  then  he  is  discovered,  captured  by 
emissaries  of  his  superior,  and  immured  in  a 
dungeon.  Thence  he  is  released  by  the  first 
French  revolution ;  he  witnesses  the  death 
upon  the  scaffold  of  the  woman  he  loves» 
condemned  and  murdered  as  an  aristocrat, 
and  enters,  this  time  voluntarily,  an  Italian 
convent,  to  seek  the  repose  of  spirit  hitherto 
denied  him.  The  story  is  very  slight,  but 
its  interest  is  strong,  and  it  is  told  with  sur- 
passing skill  and  delicacy.  "  Sans  Dot"  is 
of  a  different  stamp.  Although  not  without 
touching  passages,  it  lacks  the  melancholy 
charm  which  the  author's  genius  has  diffused 
over  every  page  of  the  "  Oblat,"  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  contains  clever  incident,  well- 
contrived  situations,  and  characters  shrewdly 
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hit  off.  ^ith  Eogliah  readers  it  would 
probably  be  the  most  popular  of  all  Madame 
Keybaud's  novels,  and  some  of  its  chapters 
are  certainly  equal  to  anything  she  has  writ- 
ten. We  may  cite  chapter  xv. :  the  descrip- 
tion of  life  at  Les  i^/ain6ier«,  a  country-house 
in  Provence,  as  an  admirable  specimen  of 
painting  by  words — as  a  class  of  picture 
such  as  only  a  Sand  or  a  Reybaud  could 
produce,  ^he  character  of  De  Ramsay,  the 
deformed  physician,  is  a  masterly  creation, 
and  it  is  a  homage  to  the  skill  of  the  author- 
ess that  we  are  never  once  tempted  to  smile 
at  the  poor  cripple's  passion  for  the  young 
and  beautiful  heroine,  from  the  moment, 
early  in  the  book,  when  it  first  becomes 
evident  to  the  reader,  up  to  the  closing  scene, 
when  he  proves  the  unselfish  sincerity  of  his 
love  by  sacrificing  his  life  to  ensure  her 
happiness.  "Sans  Dot"  is  an  exceedingly 
clever  and  well- written  novel,  of  good  moral 
tendency,  and  may  safelj^  be  recommended. 
It  is  not  favorable  to  cite  short  extracts, 
unaccompanied  by  long  explanations  of  the 
plot.  Indeed,  Madame  Reybaud's  long 
works  are  generally  ill-adapted  for  extracts ; 
unless  it  be,  here  and  there,  of  a  page  or  two 
of  description,  in  which  she  is  sometimes  as 
minute  and  graphic,  although  rarely  as 
lengthy,  as  Balzac  himself.  Her  shorter 
tales,  although  none  of  them  are  equal  in 
ability  to  "  Sans  Dot"  and  the  "  Oblat,"  offer 
greater  facilities  to  the  reviewer  desirous  of 
backing  his  criticism  with  extracts.  Amongst 
them,  "Georges"  and  "Lena"  are  both 
cleverly  told  and  well  constructed.  "  Georges" 
is  particularly  striking,  but  turns  on  a  painful 
incident.  "Lena,"  unnecessarily •  tragic  in 
its  latter  portion,  commences  gaily  enough. 
Its  first  four  chapters  contain  the  germ  of  an 
excellent  farce  or  petite  comedie.  In  the 
gardens  of  the  hot  springs  at  Aix,  in  Provence, 
two  Parisian  intimates  unexpectedly  encoun- 
ter. Both  are  eay,  dissipated,  extravagant, 
and  in  debt,  and  both  would  gladly  repair 
their  damaged  fortunes  by  a  nch  marriage, 
but  their  chances  of  achieving  this  are  very 
different,  for  there  is  a  good  twenty  years' 
difference  in  their  ages.  The  senior  Dar- 
blade,a  would-be  young  man  of  forty-eight, 
18  first  in  the  field.  He  has  fled  from  the 
voluptuous  joys  of  Paris  in  quest  of  an  heir- 
ess, and  has  been  some  time  at  Aix  when  he 
meets  Count  Raymond  de  Paleville.  Ma- 
dame Reylaud  is  a  keen  satirist  when  she 
pleases,  and  she  has  taken  her  sharpest  pen 
to  sketch  these  two  dandies  of  the  Italian 
Boulevard:  Darbkde,  the  elderly  fop,  re- 
taming  all  the  vices  but  none  of  the  generous 


impulses  of  a  youn^  man  ;  Paleville,  on  the 
other  hand,  youn^  in  years  and  of  handsome 
person,  but  aged  in  heart  at  five-and-twenty, 
prematurely  depraved,  cold-blooded,  and  cal- 
culating. In  the  confidential  conversation 
that  ensues,  Darblade  declares  his  intention 
of  closiqg  his  bachelor  career,  and  intimates 
that  he  has  already  in  view  the  lady  who  is 
to  have  the  honor  of  converting  him  to  mat- 
rimony. In  return  the  Count  tells  him  how, 
during  an  excursion  on  the  coast  near  Mar- 
seilles, he  has  rescued  two  ladies  from  a 
trifling  danger,  magnified  by  their  fears. 
The  ladies  are  aunt  and  niece  ;  the  former,  a 
childless  widow  of  fifty,  has  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  a-year,  which  her  niece  will  in- 
herit at  her  death.  Meanwhile,  should  the 
younger  lady  marry,  her  relative,  who  loves 
her  as  her  own  daughter,  will  give  her  a 
splendid  dowry.  Paleville,  anticipating  total 
ruin  from  a  law-suit  in  which  his  father  is 
engaged,  has  resolved  to  marry,  and  is  now 
in  quest  of  the  ladies,  of  whom  he  had  for  a 
while  lost  sight. 

**  *  And  is  it  in  hopes  of  meeting  the  object  of 
your  flame  that  you  have  come  to  Aix  V  inquired 
Darblade. 

**  Mt  is  with  the  certainty  of  finding  her  here.' 

"  *  What !  this  young  giri ?' 

** '  Is  here.  And,  doul^ess,  yoa  are  acquainted 
with  her.' 

^ '  Possible,'  interrupted  Darblade,  rather  un- 
easily. *Her  name?  Will  you  tell  me  her 
name  7' 

"  *  A  sweet  Sicilian  name :  Lena  Perovani. 
And  her  aunt  is  the  Baroness  of  Rochemaine.' 

**  At  these  words,  Darblade  bit  his  lips  under  his 
mustache,  and  a  movement  of  the  blood,  which  he 
could  not  master,  diffased  a  carmine  tint  over  bis 
countenance.  Count  Raymond  looked  at  him 
with  astonishment. 

"  *  How  purple  you  are !'  he  exclaimed ;  *  are 
you  going  to  have  an  apoplectic  stroke  ?  The 
name  of  Lena  Perovani  has  disturbed  you.' 
Then,  gazing  hard  in  Darblade's  eyes,  he  added, 
laughing,  <  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  mv  rival  ? 
Is  it,  perchance,  by  a  marriage  with  the  beautiful 
Lena  that  you  propose  to  close  your  bachelorhood  ? 
For  a  wig-pate  liae  yours,  the  idea  is  not  bad. 
What !  is  this  the  mysterious  secret  of  which  you 
would  only  reveal  the  half  7* 

** '  I  do  not  deny  it,'  replied  Darblade,  endeav- 
oring to  look  dignified ;  *  like  yourself,  I  am  in 
love,  and  Mademoiselle  Lena  Perovani  is  not  a 
woman  one  could  think  of  seducing ;  my  intentions 
are  honorable.' 

"'  I  believe  so,  indeed!'  cried  the  count,  deri- 
sively ; '  you  would  marry  a  girl  of  twenty,  lovely 
as  an  angel,  and  with  millions  in  her  apron !  A 
moderate  expectation  really,  for  a  man  of  your 
venerable  exterior,  and  whose  whole  fortune 
consists  of  debts.  Come,  come,  you  are  mad,  my 
good  fellow !    But  all  that  is  at  an  end,  and  you 
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win,  of  eoofse,  abandon  yoor  projeet  Candidly, 
DOW,  yoo  cannot  think  yon  have  any  chance 
againat  me.* 

**  Darfolade  shook  his  head  with  a  bitter  langh. 
The  Connt  resnmed — 

**  *  Show  yonr  sense  and  make  np  yonr  mind 
to  play  the  part  of  my  confidant,  or  yon  will  make 
yourself  ridicolons.' 

<* '  Yonr  confiMj^ !  What  need  have  yon  of  a 
confidant  V  mutfmd  Darblade. 

**  *  What  need !  I  promise  yon  that  year  office 
will  be  no  sinecure.  You  will  have  to  give  yonr 
ann  to  the  aunt,  to  read  the  papers  to  her,  and  to 
play  at  piquet  with  her,  and  to  chant  my  praises 
to  her,  apropos  of  everything.  Decide,  then, 
whether  it  shall  be  peace  or  war  between  us,  an 
exchange  of  good  offices  by  which  you  shall  be 
no  loeer  in  the  end,  or  a  rivalrv  whicn  will  inevi- 
tably result  in  yonr  disgraceful  defeat  7' 

^ihiring  the  utterance  of  this  half-serious, 
half-bantering  speech.  Darblade  experienced  an 
internal  transport  of  fury,  jealousy  and  hatred. 
But  he  felt  that  an  open  contest  with  the  Connt 
was  impossible ;  and,  restraining  the  gall  that  ran 
from  his  heart  to  his  lips,  he  quietly  said,  *Let  us 
be  friends  T 

"^  *  Be  it  so !'  replied  the  Count  '  Your  functions 
begin  this  very  day,  my  virtuous  confidant ;  you 
shall  accompany  me  when  I  ^  tu  pay  my  respects 
to  the  BaronesB  of  Rochemaine,  at  whose  house  I 
suppose  you  have  already  had  Uie  honor  of  being 
received.' 

**  Darblade  bowed  assent  Then  the  Connt, 
suddenly  abandoning  his  air  of  raillery,  spoke  in 
a  aharp  and  serious  tone. 

*• « "Tis  well,'  he  said,  •  I  rely  upon  yoo  ;  but  no 
treachery.  You  know  me,  Darblade,  you  know 
that  I  am  tolerably  skilfol  with  the  sword,  and  that 
I  have  come  pretty  well  out  of  two  or  three  duels. 
Now  I  warn  yon,  that  at  the  very  first  sign  of 
you  playing  me  false,  I  will  make  yon  give  me 
satisfaction,  and,  upon  my'  honor,  I  will  kill 
you.' 

**  The  old  lion  again  bowed,  and  presenting  to 
the  Count,  with  an  assumption  of  careless  tran- 
quillity, his  half-empty  cicpar-case,  'Come,'  he  said, 
'take  another  cigarito.' " 

The  County  however,  aees  no  reason  to 
mistnut  his  confidant,  whoee  conduct  is  moat 
exemplary,  and  who,  with  infinite  patience 
and  reaiffnation,  amnsee  the  aunt,  whilst  Pale- 
ville  makes  fierce  love  to  the  niece.  Madame 
de  Rool^maine,  an  affectionate,  simple-heart- 
ed person,  tenderly  attached  to  her  orphan 
relative,  proposes  formally  adopting  her  as 
soon  as  they  shall  respectively  have  attained 
the  age  stipulated  by  law.  In  a  few  months 
the  one  will  be  fifty,  the  other  twenty-one, 
then  the  adoption  is  to  take  place,  and  a  dow- 
ry of  forty  thousand  francs  a-year  will  be 
secured  to  Lena.  The  Count  learns  all  this, 
rejoices,  and  presses  his  suit ;  Lena,  artless 
and  inexperienced,  loves  him  before  she  sus- 
pects what  is  passing  in  his  heart.   Suddenly 


Paleville  is  called  away  to  Paris  on  urgent 
business  connected  with  his  law>suit,  and 
leaves  Darblade  to  watch  over  his  intended. 
A  month  later,  when  on  the  eve  of  again 
quitting  Paris  for  Aix,  to  ask  the  hand  of 
Lena,  and  whilst  actually  engaged  in  boasting 
of  bis  good  fortune  in  a  letter  to  a  oonfidentifu 
friend  of  his  own  stamp,  he  receives  three 
letters,  all  with  the  Aix  post-mark.  The  first 
which  he  opens  is  one  of  those  circular-an- 
nouncements of  a  wedding,  customarily  sent 
in  France.  Throwing  it  down  with  a  gesture 
of  astonishment  and  fury,  he  tears  open  a 
letter  from  Darblade.  It  is  a  Roland  for  his 
Oliver;  a  suitable  pendant  to  the  conversation 
in  the  gardens  at  Aix,  and  runs  as  follows : — 

"  *  Congratulate  me,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  marri- 
ed ;  since  yesterday  the  Baroness  de  Rochemaine 
is  Madame  Darbladie.  For  a  moment,  w  you  know, 
I  had  meditated  another  union,  but  that  was  a  piece 
of  folly  of  which  your  presence  soon  cured  me ;  I 
lowered  my  flag  before  your  superior  merit,  and 
accepted,  with  due  self-denial,  the  part  you  allotted 
to  me  in  the  pretty  romance  of  your  amours.  I 
have  done  still  more ;  to  facilitate  your  marria^ 
I  have  not  hesitated  to  precede  you  in  the  &mily 
of  your  selection.  It  is  of  me  that  you  will  now 
have  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Lena,  since 
her  adopted  mother  is  my  wife.  Madame  Darblade 
will  give  her  dear  daughter  three  thousand  francs 
a  year,  which  appears  to  me  sufficient;  love  like 
yours  does  not  calculate,  I  know;  to  you  it  will 
replace  everything  and  render  yon  happy  with  a 
bare  competency. 

**  *  We  shall  expect  you  at  Rochemaine  early  in 
September ;  remember  that  you  solemnly  promise 
ed  to  be  there  in  time  for  the  thrush-shooting.  I 
intend  to  invite  some  of  my  Paris  friends  to  stay 
with  me,  and  you  will  help  me  to  do  the  honors  of 
my  castle ;  for  here  am  I  transformed  into  the  lord 
of  a  castle !  To  every  one  according  to  his  deserts, 
my  dear  fellow;  for  me,  the  old  bachelor,  the  old 
wig-pate,  a  marriage  of  interest ;  for  you,  the  ele- 
gant young  man,  the  ardent  lover,  a  marriage  of 
inclination.  We  shall  both  be  happy,  you  with 
your  love,  I  with  my  money.  Farewell,  my  dear 
Raymond.'" 

This  retort  courteous  for  Paleville's  sneers 
at  Darblade's  pretensions  to  a  young  heiress 
extinguishes  the  mercenary  Count's  passion 
for  Lena.  He  gets  himself  attached  to  a  dis- 
tant embassy.  His  poor,  confiding  victim 
goes  mad.  After  an  interval  of  twelve  years, 
they  again  meet,  under  very  extraordinary 
and  tragical  circumstances.  This  latter  por- 
tion has  less  merit  than  the  earlier  one.  The 
tale  had  been  better  finished  in  the  same  strain 
in  which  it  besan.  And  this  we  should  have 
thought  would  have  been  a  matter  of  no  dif- 
ficulty, even  to  a  writer  of  less  unquestionable 
ability  than  Madame  Charles  Beybaud. 
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From    tk«   CritiOt 


HISTORY  OF  THE  EXAMINER. 


On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  2nd  of 
January,  1808,  if  you  had  stepped  into  the 
clerk's  room  at  the  Metropolitan  War- Office 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  George  III.,  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  you  would  have  found  its  oc- 
cupants rather  idle,  either  laughing  at  the 
jests  of  one  of  their  mates,  a  gay,  handsome, 
young  fellow  of  three  and  twenty,  Leigh 
Hunt  by  name,  or  listening  with  grave  sur- 
prise while  he  told  how  the  town  was  next 
morning  to  be  stormed  by  the  first  number 
of  a  new  weekly  journal.  The  Examiner,  of 
which  he,  even  he,  was  to  be  Editor,  and 
they,  even  they,  were  of  course  to  be  sure  to 
subscribe  for  I  I^or  if  you  had  then  roamed  all 
England  through,  would  you  have  easily 
fallen  in  with  a  pleasanter,  franker,  wittier, 
more  poetic,  better  read  young  gentleman 
than  this  same  Leigh  Hunt ;  Tike  Burke's 
Marie  Antoinette,  cheering  and  decorating 
the  elevated  sphere  (of  Grub-street)  he  had 
just  begun  to  move  in.  The  son  of  an  En- 
glish clergyman  of  the  old  school  (of  more 
parts  than  prudence),  young  Hunt,  like  Cole- 
ridge and  Charles  Lamb,  had  been  educated 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  he  united  something 
of  the  melodious  enthusiasm  of  the  one  to  a 
spice  of  the  inimitable  humor  of  the  other, 
along  with  an  air  of  gallantry  and  breeding, 
if  not  man-of-the-worldish,  then  man- of- the 
townish,  which  was  foreign  to  either  of  those 
celebrated  men.  Hunt  had  read  enough  to  be 
called  accomplished,  he  had  a  poet's  feeling 
towards  nature,  and  had  pondered  sufficiently 
on  the  mystery  of  existence  to  be  serious 
without  being  sad ;  for  indeed  his  mind  was 
bom,  so  to  speak,  with  a  smile  upon  its  face, 
and  dwelt  and  dwells  by  instinct  in  the  pleas- 
ant and  sunny  places  of  creation  and  litera- 
ture. His  fond  parent  had  published  a  vol- 
ume of  his  boyish  verses,  on  the  strength  of 
which  the  youth  had  been  noticed  by  literary 
seniors,  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  a  patron  of  his 
father's,  had  given  him  a  place  in  the  War- 
office,  which  he  went  into  not  long  before 
The  Examiner  was  started,  and,  every  way 
unfit  for,  quitted  not  long  after.  He  knew 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Arioato  and  Shake- 


speare by  heart,  the  divmities  of  Tooke's 
Pantheon,  and  the  personages  of  Cervantes 
and  Fielding's  novels  were  more  real  to  him 
than  most  of  the  men  and  women  he  lived  with ; 
but  alas !  for  arithmetic  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin its  apostle,  he  had  the  insurmountable 
repugnance  of  Mr.  Harold  Skimpole  himself ; 
what  was  he  to  do  in  the  War-office,  if  more 
genial  work  were  elsewhere  to  be  had  ?  Some 
three  years  before,  his  brother  John  had 
started  a  newspaper,  The  News,  probably  a 
commonplace  publication  enough,  but  which 
had  at  least  one  lively  feature  in  it,  for  Leigh 
was  its  theatrical  critic !  Theatres  and  &e 
drama  and  actors  formed  then  infinitely  more 
than  now,  a  stirring  portion  of  the  talk  of  the 
town ;  and  the  young  gentleman  soon  acquired 
a  sort  of  celebrity  in  circles  which  would  not 
now-a-days  relax  a  feature  if  all  the  play- 
houses in  Europe  were  any  night  burnt  to 
the  ground  ;  even  '*  great  actors"  were  held 
in  awe,  by  the  smart  criticisms  of  **  that  boy," 
as  they  called  him.  Leigh  and  his  friends 
said  to  each  other  and  to  themselves,  "  Why 
should  this  wit  and  sentiment,  this  fine  style 
and  happy  allusiveness,  be  limited  to  theatri- 
cal criticism  ?  Did  not  the  wits  and  drama- 
tists of  Queen  Anne's  time,  the  Steeles  and 
Addisons  and  Swifts  edit  political  newspapers 
— Swift  an  Examiner,  and  Addison  a  Whig 
Examiner  f  here  is  a  name  to  our  hand." 
Leigh  had  no  strong  political  feeling  of  a 
personal  or  partisan  kind,  and  no  fund  of 
what  is  solemnly  called  "political  information.' ' 
But  he  knew  the  Philosophical  Dictionary 
by  heart,  and  hated  tyranny  and  war.  He 
had  read  Delolme  and  Blackstone,  ^nd  ad- 
mired the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution, 
a  very  different  thing  from  its  actuality. 
Nothing,  too,  could  be  more  dull  and  unin- 
tellectual  than  the  metropolitan  journalism 
of  that  time — ^save  the  provincial  journalism 
of  this.  Could  not  one  import  literature  and 
its  allusions  with  a  little  wit  and  poetry  and 
eloquence  into  the  politics  of  the  day,  and 
still  enjoy  oneself  in  the  more  congenial 
field  of  theatrical  criticism?  Like  a  brave 
and  clever  young  man,  Leigh  buckled-to  to 
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hiB  task«  and  with  his  brother  for  oo-proprie- 
tor»  and  the  motto  from  Swift :  *'  Party  is 
the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few/' 
on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  January,  1808,  he 
launched  No.  I.  of  The  Examiner, 

It  was  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Jena 
and  its  corollary,  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  it  was 
the  year  before  Xhe  battle  of  Wagram,  and 
the  glory  and  power  of  Napoleon  were  there- 
fore about  to  culminate.  But  war  and  its 
glories  were  hateful  to  the  young  student  of 
The  Philosophical  Dictumary,  and  in  the 
very  first  number  of  Tke  JSxaminer,  the 
Corsican  hero  was  gaily  quizzed.  The  open- 
ing article  of  the  journal  has  a  solemn  title 
which  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  region  of  what 
the  French  call  La  haute  politique  ;  "  on  the 
separation  of  Russia  from  the  British  Inter- 
eat,"  and  b  from  the  pen  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman himself.  Instead  of  a  stately  disqui- 
sition, however,  the  town  was  treated  to  some 
pleasant  satire,  in  which  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander is  quizzed  like  Tom  or  John,  and  every 
subscriber  to  The  Examiner  is  put  on  a 
perfect  equality  with  the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Kussias,  and  called  a  goose  if  he  is  so  foolish 
as  to  wonder  at  such  a  trifle  as  an  Impe- 
rial caprice.  After  the  dull  partisan  bluster 
which  was  then  the  newspaper  staple,  this 
gay  airy  style  of  treating  politics  was  amaz- 
ingly relished,  and  the  paper  made  at  once  a 
decided  hit.  For  the  unpolitical  reader  there 
was  literary  speculation,  theatrical  criticism, 
and  so  forth,  not  confined  to  matters  of  the 
day,  but  with  the  historical  scope  and  grasp 
of  a  Quarterly  Review.  That  division  of  la- 
bor so  prevalent  now  in  our  periodical  litera- 
ture, from  which  has  sprung  the  creation  of 
a  number  of  journals  each  devoted  to  a  spe- 
cial subject,  was  far  from  commonly  practised 
then,  and  Hu  Examiner,  without  ceasing  to 
be  a  newspaper,  was  at  the  same  time  an 
d^reeable  and  intellectual  weekly  magazine. 
Many  of  Hunt's  pleasantest  miscellaneous 
papers  appeared  iu  The  Examiner,  and 
those  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with 
Hazlitt  under  the  title  of  The  Round  Table, 
were  republished  in  a  separate  form,  and  are 
known  to  all  readers  of  the  British  Essayists. 

So  long  as  the  lively  satire  of  The  Exami- 
ner was  directed  against  war  and  foreign 
powers,  no  great  recoil  was  to  be  expected ; 
but  when  the  Prince  Regent  and  proud  En- 
glish statesmen  found  themselves  treated  in 
this  de  haut  en  bos  style,  they  were  almost 
more  galled  than  by  the  coarse  invectives  of 
a  Cobbett ;  and  in  those  days  of  prosecution 
and  persecution  of  the  press.  The  Examiner 
■ooa  became  a  favorite  target  for  the  infor- 


mations of  the  Attorney-General.  During  the 
first  five  years  of  The  Examiner' e  career,  it 
underwent  three  prosecutions,  and  the  last  of 
these,  for  some  trifling  banter  on  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  Prince  Regent,  was  such 
that  the  brothers  Hunt  had  to  pay  to  the  tune 
of  2,0002.,  and  suffer  an  imprisonment  of  two 
years  each.  Before  and  since  there  have 
been  many  imprisonments  of  literary  people^ 
and  we  owe  not  only  two  books  of  M.  Proud- 
hon,  but  Don  Quixote  and  The  Pilgrim^e 
Progress  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  imaginative 
solitude  of  the  dungeon.  But  of  all  literary 
imprisonments  on  record,  that  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
in  Horsemonger  Jail,is  the  most  cheerful;  who 
can  forget  his  transformation  of  his  cell  into 
« the  handsomest  room  on  that  side  the 
water,''  the  walls  papered  with  a  trellis  of 
roses,  the  ceiling  painted  as  sky  and  clouds, 
the  barred  windows  hidden  by  Venetian 
blinds,  and  to  crown  all,  the  musical  jingle 
of  the  poet's  piano  ?  Or  the  distinguished 
visitors  who  here,  for  the  first  time  too,  turned 
the  captivity  into  an  ovation  ?  Tom  Moore 
and  Lord  Byron,  Hazlitt  pausing  politely  on 
the  threshold,  Jeremy  Bentham  playing  at 
battledore  and  suggesting  an  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  shuttlecocks;  Barnes, 
afterwards  Editor  of  The  Times,  with  his 
yet  handsome  face,  and  not  yet  wholly  wed- 
ded to  his  Fielding  and  his  botUe  1  So  that, 
with  the  composition  of  the  story  of  Rimini, 
Leigh  Hunt  might  echo  the  saying  of  the 
French  lady  who,  when  asked  where  freedom 
was  to  be  found,  replied :  **  In  the  Bastille  1" 
It  was  in  the  ye  \r  of  1815,  that  what  the 
world  calls  peace  was  ilstored  to  Europe, 
and  what  the  world  calls  freedom  to  Leigh 
^unt;  and  from  this  time  forward,  till^it 
passed  into  other  hands,  the  fortunes  of  The 
Examiner  gradually  declined.  The  triumph 
of  Absolutism  on  the  continent,  the  little 
way  made  by  Democracy^in  England,  the 
tactks  of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Hunts'  position,  all  contributed  to 
this  decline.  The  Whigs  of  those  days  were 
not  the  Whigs  of  the  Reform  Bill  time,  whom 
Mr.  Fonblanque  supported  ;  but  timorous  in 
their  politics  and  their  policy.  Those  were 
the  days  when  Lord  John  Russell  learned  to 
speak  in  favor  of  a  Corn  Law.  Hunt  was 
then  what  we  now  call  a  Radical.  Middle- 
class  Radicalism  became  quiescent  and  dis- 
pirited ;  and  The  Examiner  was  too  polished, 
too  intellectual,  and  too  dear,  to  command  the 
support  of  the  masses ;  nor  were  there  then 
workable  those  sources  of  income  which  now 
chiefly  support  the  high-class  weekly  news- 
papers.   And  then,  too,  remember  the  dis- 
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like  for  Fnoklin,  and  the  ignorance  of  arith- 
metic I  While,  howeyer,  The  Examiner  was 
drooping,  and  Hunt  projecting  and  executing 
his  unfortunate  (in  one  sense)  journey  to 
Italy,  another  young  gentleman  was  studying 
politics  in  Bentham  and  style  in  Swift,  who 
was  destined  to  repair  its  breaking  fortunes, 
and  gire  it  a  new  and  more  vifforous  exist- 
ence. Of  a  family  known  for  its  contribu- 
tions to  English  jurisprudence,  Mr.  Albany 
Fonblanque,  long  editor  of  The  Examiner, 
and  still  a  steady  contributor  to  its  columns, 
was  bom  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century ;  and,  destined  for  the  bar, 
was  placed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Chitty,  the 
eminent  special  pleader.  Here,  while  he  ac- 
quired that  knowledge  of  the  details  of  Eng- 
lish law,  whibh  he  has  turned  so  often  to  ac- 
count in  articles  on  the  administration  of 
justice,  his  vigorous  intellect  was  sharpened 
by  a  contact  with  the  subtleties  of  special 
pleading,  and  a  natural  admiration  for  Ben- 
tham, the  law  reformer,  ripened  into  a  dis- 
cipleship  of  Bentham  as  a  philosopher  and 
l^slator  in  general.  Fond  of  the  sea,  of 
yachting  and  of  manly  English  sports,  Fon- 
blanque grew  familiar  with  what  is  robust  in 
the  character  of  the  English  lower  classes, 
who  had  in  him  for  many  a  year  a  stout  ad- 
vocate of  their  social  rights.  Well  read  in 
general  literature,  but  especially  in  the  great- 
er and  lesser  humoristsof  England  and  France, 
Fonblanque  had  laid  up  a  store  of  illustration, 
racy,  laughter-moving,  fresh,  yet  not  unfa- 
miliar, far  better  calculated  to  tell  on  a  "  mixed 
audience,*'  than  are  the  refined  allusions  of  his 
predecessor.  And  men,  some  years  before  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830,  he  became  sole 
proprietor  and  editor  of  The  jSlvamiii€r,ciroum- 
stances  were  beginning  to  be  auspicious  for 
such  enterprise.  That  tide  of  reform  which, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune,  and 
which,  in  1 832,  ^hm  to  sweep  all  before  it,  was 
once  more  beginning  to  swell,  and  helped  27ie 
Examiner  forward  towards  the  wished-for 
shore.  Prosecutions  of  the  Press  were  fre- 
quent, but  the  frequency  was  the  convulsive 
efifortthat  precedes  death;  and,  though  no  pa- 
per has  ever  said  bolder  things  than  7%e  Ex- 
aminer under  Fonblanque,  we  do  not  remem- 
ber that  it  has  ever  been  prosecuted  for  libel. 
Mr.  Fonblanque  has  collected  his  chief  politi- 
cal essays  in  the  work,  England  under  Seven 
Adminieiratione,  and  so  widely  known  and 
appreciated  is  their  peculiar  merit,  that  to 
praise  or  criticise  them  were  superfluous. 
Under  his  early  management.  The  Examiner 
was  the  really  potent  of^an  of  the  philosophi- 
cal Radicals,  and  commanded  everywhere  by 


its  wit  and  vigor,  an  attention  which  was 
refused  to  the  elaborate  dulness  of  The 
Westmineier  Review. 

Leigh  Hunt  had  comUned,  in  his  own  per- 
son, the  political  and  literary  departments  of 
the  journal,  but  early  in  Mr.  Fonblanque's 
management,  these  were  divided,  and  the 
literary  department,  so  modified  as  to  become 
popularly  successful,  was  confided  to  the 
present  editor  of  The  Examiner^  Mr.  John 
Forster.  Bom  at  Newcastle  in  1812,  and 
while  a  boy  surprising  his  friends  by  the  pos- 
session of  pocket-money  which  he  had  earned 
by  contributions  to  periodicals,  a  good  scholar, 
a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  of  great 
energy  of.character,  Mr.  Forster  was  the  first 
to  b^tow  upon  the  literary  criticism  of  the 
nevf spaper  press  the  importance  which  it  now 
possesses.  Instead  of  composing  essays  on 
general  literary  topics,  Forster  set  to  work  to 
conduct  his  department  with  the  view  which 
had  influenced  the  originators  of  the  great 
Quarterly  Reviews, — to  estimate  and  control 
the  progress  of  the  national  literature.  By 
noticing  immediately  on  its  appearance  every 
work  of  the  slightest  merit,  by  converting  what 
in  other  newspapers  were  puffs  into  criticisms 
careful  and  scholarly,  and  by  heartiness  of 
praise  where  praise  was  felt  to  be  due,  Mr. 
Forster  succeeded  in  makinf^  the  literature 
of  The  Examiner  Bs  prominent  an  element  of 
its  popularity  and  success  as  was  its  politics. 
On  the  criticism  of  theatricals  likewise,  Fors- 
ter brought  to  bear  the  same  energy  and  dis- 
crimination, and  gradually  rose  to  be  both, 
with  publishers  and  manaflrers,  perhaps  the 
one  most  influential  critic  of  the  metropolitan 
press.  With  authors,  too,  his  verdicts  had 
naturally  weight,  and  we  have  heard  of  such 
a  poet  as  Alfred  Tennyson  being  found  with 
a  copy  of  The  Examiner  beside  him,  laboring 
to  modify  expressions  which  had  incurred  its 
formal  censure.  In  other  respects,  Mr. 
Forster  is  known  as  the  author  of  most  of 
the  spirited  Lives  of  the  British  Statesmen  in 
Lardner*s  Cabinet  Cyclapcedia,  a  work  which 
he  chiefly  is  reported  to  have  composed  in 
the  marvellously  short  space  of  eight  months. 
When  The  Foreign  Quarterly  Beview  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall, 
Forster,  as  editor,  infused  into  it  a  spirit  which 
it  never  possessed  before  or  afterwards.  When 
Dickens  quitted  the  editorship  of  The  Daily 
News,  that  journal  was  entrusted  to  Fors- 
ter;  but  the  conduct  of  two  such  newspapers 
as  the  News  and  The  Exaaminer  was  too 
much  even  for  him,  and  he  surrendered  the 
management  of  the  former.  For  wiih  the 
return  of  the  Whigs  to  power  in  1847,  a  ait-' 
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ution  ID  the  Boaid  of  Trade,  Taoated  by  the 
well-lmowD  Btatbtieian  Mr.  Porter,  was  offer- 
ed to  and  accepted  by  Fonbhuque,  who  still 
holds  it.  Forster  then  became  sole  editor  of 
The  JSxanUneff  political  and  Hterary,  but 
contributes  occasionally  to  l^  Edinhurgh 
and  Nor^  British  Renews  ;  a  reir  amosinflr 
article  in  the  latter  on  "  Foreign  Socialism 
(not  alluded  to  in  our  notice  of  that  periodi- 
cal^ was  from  his  pen.  That  Fonblanque 
still  writes  copiously  in  The  Examiner  is  otI- 
dent  to  all  judges  of  style.  Mr.  Forster 
has  been  accused  of  beinff  too  lavish  in  his 
praise  of  established  celebrities,  like  Macready , 
Bulwer  and  Dickens.  But,  if  so,  let  it  be 
remembered  how  steadily  he  drew  attention 
to  writers  like  Carlyle  and  Landor,  when 
ndther  of  them  could  be  called  popular,  if, 
indeed,  the  latter  be  popular  even  ^et.  Nor 
let  his  fine  Life  of  Oliver  Oddeimth  be  for- 
gotten,— so  patient  and  affectionate  a  deline- 
ation of  the  career  of  a  man  who  lived  and 
died  poor,  and  of  whose  miserable  failings  and 
eccentricities  the  kindly  treatment  in  that  Life 
testifies  to  a  disinterested  generosity  of  char- 
acter. ^  In  all  that  concerns  the  advocacy  of 
the  claims  of  literature  to  a  suitable  recogni- 
tion from  the  public  and  the  state,  Mr.  Forster 
deserves  the  Uianks  of  the  profession.  He  is 
an  active  promoter  of  the  new  Guild  of  Lit- 
erature and  Art,  and  whatever  its  practical 
failings  as  a  scheme,  the  motives  of  its  found- 
ers are  not  to  be  questioned. 

That  The  Examiner  of  1852  is  not  in  tone 
and  spirit  The  Examiner  of  1 882,  is  an  obvious 
remark,  and  might  form  a  good  text  for  a 
discourse  on  the  political  history  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  But  the  change,  when  we 
come  to  look  at  the  matter  closely,  does  not 
merit  a  hostile  criticism.  The  Weekly  Die- 
paUh  itself  is  not  the  incendiary  publication 
that  it  used  to  be;  and  a  gradual  moderation 
of  tone  and  aim  charactenzes  the  progress  of 
most  of  the  successful  English  newspapers 
DOW  extant.  One  political  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  from,  and  one  commercial  reason  may 
be  assigned  for,  the  change  in  the  tone  of  The 
Examiner,  The  conclusion  is  that  the  Ben* 
thamite  Radicalism,  of  which  Fonblanque 
was  once  the  cleverest  public  supporter,  has 
been  found  limited,  impracticable,  and,  from 
the  history  of  events  m  France,  not  worth 
being  realised  even  if  it  were  practicable.  So 
late  as  1886,  Fonblanque  wrote  articles  in 
favor  of  O'Connell's  scheme  for  reforming  the 
House  of  Lords  by  converting  it  from  an 
hereditary  into  an  elective  assembly.  Reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  topic  that  is  still 
occasionally  handled :  but  how  different  the 


new  sheme  of  Peers  for  life  appomted  by  the 
Sovereign  from  men  of  intellectual  eminence — 
how  different  from  O*0onnell V  (and  once  Fon- 
blanque's)  revolutionary  measure.  This  is 
the  one  conclusion — the  commercial  reason 
we  believe  to  be  the  development  of  a  new 
cheap  newspaper-literature,  the  organ  of  the 
ultra-radicalism  of  the  working  classes. 
When,  at  the  Reform  Bill  time,  Fonblanque 
held  up  to  ridicule  interference  with  the 
amusements  of  the  working  people,  when  he 
sneered  at  middle-class  respectability,  and  at 
the  wealth  of  the  Church,  The  Examiner  was 
almost  alone:  the  working  classes  had  no 
newspapers  of  their  own;  now  they  have 
several,  cheap  and  loud  enough.  Ths  Ex- 
aminer* e  radicalism  used  to  be  defined  to  be 
the  radicalism  of  Bulwer  and  Ward,  once 
M.P.  for  Sheffield.  Where  are  these  two 
eentl%men  now?  Ward  is  Commissioner  at 
Uie  Ionian  Islands,  and  carries  things  with  a 
high  hand  there.  Bulwer  is  in  Parliament, 
as  a  conservative  member  for  Hertfordshire. 
Curious! 

Among  the  contributors  of  late  yeara  to  Th$ 
Examiner^  two  may  be  briefly  noticed,  one  of 
them  an  avowed,  and  the  other  an  unavowed 
contributor,  Mr.  Walter  Savage  Landor,  and 
Mr.  Eyre  Evans  Crowe.  Mr.  Landor  is  a 
very  old  English  gentleman  of  fortune,  of  the 
old  classicai-repubHcan  school  of  politics,  of 
which  he  is  now  almost  the  sole  living  repre- 
sentative among  us.  A  writer  of  unsurpassed 
correctness  and  massiveness  of  style,  he  has 
always,  on  every  subject,  something  to  say 
that  nobody  else  would  have  thought  of  say- 
ing, or  of  saying  eo  ;  and  his  dictatorial  dig- 
nity of  expression,  and  the  deliberate  stateu- 
ness  with  which  he  invests  his  most  trifling 
thought,  along  with,  perhaps,  his  time-sur- 
viving literary  reputation,  give  his  little  lettera 
and  articles  an  interest  superior  to  that  which 
is  due  to  them  for  any  intrinsic  merit.  Mr. 
Crowe  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  France  in 
iMrdner^e  Cabinet  Cyelopadia,  which  he  com- 
posed when  resident  in  Paris.  Once  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  Ths  Daily  News,  he  became 
its  editor  for  a  time,  and  the  present  editor, 
Mr.  Knight  Hunt,  is  his  successor  in  that  post. 
Mr.  Crowe  wrote  foreign  politics  for  The  Ex- 
aminer, in  a  spirit  of  the  most  advanced  lib- 
eralism— advanced  liberalism  being  unexcep- 
tionable when  applied  to— foreign  affairs! 

At  present,  one  of  the  chief  contributon  to 
the  literary  department  of  The  Examiner  is 
understood  to  be  a  Mr.  Morley,  once  a  medical 
man,  more  recently  a  teacher  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Birkenhead,  and  the  writer  of  fanciful 
papen  in  MmsehoU  Wards.    Poor  Laman 
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Blanobard,  the  clever  and  amiable,  was,  as  is 
well  known,  sub  editor  of  The  JBaeaminer, 
Nay,  there  is  a'dim  tradiUon  in  the  "profes* 
sion  "  that  the  great  Thackeray  himself  once 
discharged  that  function!  Wearied  sub-edi- 
tors whisper  to  you  this  tradition  in  an  envious 
tone:  how  he  sate  in  some  place  of  entertain- 
ment hard  by,  with  scissors  and  a  Titnes  news- 


paper, doe  materials  for  enjoyment  bebg 
spread  on  the  table  before  him,  and  slowly 
gave  careless  "copy"  to  endless  relays  of 
anxious  messengers.  Let  it  be  left  for  some 
future  Strauss  of  literature  to  eliminate  the 
possible  grain* of  truth  that  may  lurk  in 
this  gorgeous  joumalisdc  mythus ! 


From  Fras«rU  Magazin*. 


THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 


We  are  not  about  even  to  attempt  deter- 
mining the  proportions  pf  the  new  represen- 
tation of  the  people  fairly  claimable  by  each 
of  the  principal  parties  in  the  political  world. 
If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  conflicting  esti- 
mates hazarded  by  the  partisans  of  each 
party  respectively,  we  must  infer  that  before 
commencing  the  calculation  we  must  cast  on 
one  side  either  arithmetic  or  integrity.  The 
range  of  difference  has  been  so  wide  as  to 
lead  even  to  the  suspicion  that  both  have  been 
dispensed  with  by  some  of  those  who  have 
undertaken  to  make  a  chart  of  parties  and 
party  strength  in  the  new  Parliament;  for 
we  remember,  towards  the  close  of  the  strug- 
gle, to  have  read  in  the  daily  organ  of  one 
important  section  of  the  political  world  an 
elaborate  proof  that  the  Government  were  in 
a  minority  of  ninety,  while  the  Ministerial 
journal  represented  them  in  a  majority  of 
thirty  or  forty!  It  appears,  too,  that  not 
only  have  we  to  deal  with  very  sanguine  or 
very  artful  calculators,  but  also  with  a  large 
body  of  intangible  gentlemen,  who  system- 
atically defy  classification.  We  could  name 
at  least  some  sixty  or  seventy  members  who 
have  been  in  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces 
by  those  zealous  and  unscrupulous  disciples 
of  Cocker,  each  so  eager  to  appropriate  to 
his  own  party  the  mangled  remains  of  their 
political  character.  This  large  band  of 
''  doubtfuls"  and  "  neutrals,"  who  are  des- 
tined to  play  an  important,  though  a  not 
yery  conspicuous  part,  in  the  movements  of 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  next  ses- 
sion, have  so  skilfully  concealed  their  specific- 
views — have  so  artfully  availed  themselves  of 
the  conventional  jargon  of  politics,  and  of  the 
convertible  terms  in  modern  party  designa- 


tions— and  have  steered  so  adroitly  between 
Liberals,  Liberal  Conservatives,  and  Conser- 
vatives, that  each  party  claims  them  with 
equal  confidence ;  nor  will  it  be  possible  ab- 
solutely to  define  their  position,  until  one  or 
two  wholesome  divisions  shall  have  dissipated 
the  clouds  in  which  they  have  enveloped 
themselves,  and  displayed  them  in  full  day, 
arrayed  under  the  one  banner  or  the  other. 
Under  these  circumstances,  any  attempt  at 
a  numerical  classification  of  the  new  House, 
under  party  heads,  would  be  as  unprofitable 
as  it  is  difiicult ;  and  we  therefore  leave  it  as 
an  open  question,  until  the  something  "  loom- 
ing in  the  future"  shall  have,  been  brought 
under  the  telescopic  eye  of  the  Speaker,  and 
subjected  to  the  merciless  tests  of  the  whip* 
pers-in  and  tellers.  But  in  the  meantime 
there  is  much  instruction,  and,  we  hope,  some 
amusement  to  be  derived  from  a  glance  at 
the  changes  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  le- 
gislative body  by  the  late  general  election ; 
from  a  summing  up  of  intellectual  gains  and 
losses,  and  an  estimate  of  the  advance  or  re- 
trogression of  the  electoral  body  in  political 
knowledge,  by  a  comparison  of  members  of 
former  Parliaments  who  have  been  rejected 
with  those  who  have  been  permitted  to  take 
their  places,  and  an  examination  of  the  calibre 
of  the  latter.  For  it  is  not  merely  by  the 
numbers  elected  on  either  side,  but  also  by 
the  character  and  quality  of  those  elected, 
that  the  value  of  a  great  constitutional  move- 
ment like  that  just  passed  can  be  ascertained. 
Immense  party  organization  may  cause  the 
election  of  mere  numbers — may  swell  the 
lists  of  the  supporters  of  that  party  with 
mere  units,  political  non-entities,  teho  can 
only  vote/ and  ca&  even  only  do  that  as  ma- 
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cbines ;  bat  the  temper  of  the  public  mind 
may  often  be  more  clearly  indicated  by  the 
choice  made  of  candidates  where  the  electors 
are  free,  or  only  acting  under  the  ordinary 
political  excitement  Considering  that  ipnu- 
merable  minds  and  pens  have  been  at  work 
in  daily,  weekly,  and  even  in  monthly  organs 
for  some  time  past,  in  discharge  of  the  very 
duty  we  now  have  undertaken,  we  cannot 
presume  that  we  shall  be  able  to  say  any- 
thing very  new  on  such  a  subject;  but  what 
we  may  record,  in  the  shape  of  groupings 
and  reminiscences,  will  at  least  possess  the 
merit  of  impartiality,  and  will  mainly  be  the 
result  of  personal  knowledge,  not  taken  at 
second-hand. 

Before  dealing  with  the  new  comers  let  us 
cast  a  glance  on  the  departed.  Until  we 
began  to  examine  the  lists,  we  had  no  con- 
ception that  the  number  of  rejected  or  re- 
tiring members  was  so  large.  We  have 
counted  very  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty 
members  (or  not  very  far  short  of  one  third 
of  the  Lower  House)  on  this  list ;  a  list,  we 
regret  to  say,  including  some  of  the  most 
distinguished,  and  still  more  of  the  most  use- 
ful, members  of  the  late  House  of  Commons. 
This,  at  the  outset,  is,  we  confess,  not  a  very 
encouraging  symptom,  more  especially  as  in 
too  many  instances  the  substituted  members 
are  in  point  of  ability  not  to  be  compared 
with  their  predecessors,  while  they  are  too 
often  the  mere  nominees  of  bodies  oaganized 
expressly  to  influence  the  late  elections. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Card  well  express  a  con- 
fident hope  that  he  will  still  be  a  member  of 
the  new  rarliament ;  but  even  wore  he  elect- 
ed by  some  important  constituency,  his  ad- 
mirers would  still  deplore  that  a  man,  in  their 
opinion  of  advancing  parliamentary  fame,  a 
sound  political  economist,  and  a  good  practi- 
cal statesman,  with  a  wide  range  of  experi- 
ence and  information,  should  have  been  re- 
jected by  a  constituency  so  important  as  that 
of  Liverpool,  not  as  they  think  because  he 
had  not  faithfully  discharged  his  trust,  not 
because  there  was  unanimity  even  among  the 
Conservative  party  as  to  the  measures  of  com- 
mercial reform  which  he  so  ably  aided,  but 
on  the  score  of  what  they  believe  to  be  a  re- 
ligious bigotry  of  the  lowest  order — of  the 
lowest,  because  not  arising  out  of  any  deep, 
well-foundedv  or  far-seeing  judgment  on  the 
ultramontane  question,  but  from  a  mere  local 
hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  or  more 
strictly,  towards  the  very  unfavorable  speci- 
mens of  the  professors  of  that  creed  who 
swarm  in  the  purlieus  of  the  town  as  resi- 
dents, and  who  periodically  invade  it  from 


the  sister  shore.  The  defeat^f  Mr.  Card- 
well  by  so  large  a  majo^ty  at  the  very  start 
of  the  election  struggle,  was  a  bad  omen  for 
the  result,  as  well  as  for  the  class  of  passions 
that  were  to  be  brought  into  play. 

The  absence  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  too,  will 
be  regretted,  not  that  he  was  a  man  of  bril- 
liant parts  or  a  prominent  member  of  the  le- 
gislature, but  because  his  lone  oflScial  expe- 
rience, and  soundness  and  amiability  of  cha- 
racter gave  him  a  deserved  weight  in  the  de- 
liberations of  Parliament ;  and,  although  Mr. 
Baillie  Cochrane  was  not  remarkable  for  his 
respect  for  the  amenities  and  courtesies  of 
debate,  being  rough  and  coarse  as  a  speaker, 
and  intractable  as  a  partisan,  yet  he  was  not 
altogether  without  his  use,  inasmuch  as  his 
violent  and  passionate  identification  with  the 
partisan  warfare  carried  on  in  the  interior  of 
foreign  states  rendered  him  a  living  warning 
to  members  who  might  seek  to  embarrass  the 
Foreign-oflSce,  by  intermeddling  with  sub- 
jects they  cannot  understand,  and  which  cer- 
tainly do  not  concern  them.  Amongst  the 
young  aristocrats  who  were  engaged  in  the 
dignified  task  of  proving  to  the  people  that 
they  enjoyed  their  privileges,  not  as  the  in- 
heritors of  defunct  conquerors,  but  in  virtue 
of  their  own  personal  abilities,  we  regret  to 
have  to  mention  as  **  rejected,''  Lord  Ebring- 
ton.  This  young  nobleman,  although  not  a 
prominent  or  distinguished  debater,  was  fore- 
most among  those  useful  and  hard-working 
members  of  the  aristocracy  (among  whom  let 
us  mention  Lord  Stanley  among  the  Tories, 
and  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  among  the  Peelites^ 
who  set  an  example  to  their  less  favorea 
countrymen,  by  turning  aside  from  th^  barren 
triumphs  of  the  orator,  and  applying  them- 
selves to  the  real  but  much  neglected  duties 
of  the  legislator.  Lord  Ebrington  had  de- 
voted much  study  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  mechanics  of  legislation,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  soundness  of  his  economic 
principles  and  the  largeness  of  his  views 
saved  him  from  mere  doctrinairism,  narrow- 
ness^of  mind,  or  an  exclasive  and  confined 
devotion  to  the  practical.  In  the  same  cate- 
gory, though  not  with  quite  the  same  distinc- 
tion, must  be  included  Lord  Villiers,  whom 
we  are  sorry  to  find  in  the  list  of  the  rejected. 
Lord  Duncan,  although  his  extreme  views  on 
some  questions  might  have  made  him  obnox- 
ious to  intolerant  politicians,  is  an  able  and 
honest  man ;  and  his  absence  is  to  be  regret- 
ted for  his  own  sake,  and  still  more  because 
we  prefer  that  the  advocacy  of  views  of  a 
democratic  tendency  should  be  assumed  by 
sincere  aristocrats,  than  tluit  they  should  b 
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left  to  Tttli^.agitatorB.  Vfe  may  abo  be- 
stow a  partiiig  glance  of  regret  on  Lord  Nor- 
reys,  who,  although  an  infrequent  speaker* 
was  a  sound  and  valuable  exponent  of  the 
views  of  a  particular  class.  With  far  differ- 
ent feelings  do  we  revert  to  the  defeat  of 
Lord  Hahon,  at  Hertford — one  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  late  election,  like  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Cardwell  at  Liverpool,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  blot  on  the  character  of  the 
English  constituencies.  It  is  indeed  to  be  re- 
gretted when  distinguished  literary  talent,  an 
unusual  familiarity  with  foreign  politics  and 
soundness  of  view  upon  them,  and  an  up- 
right and  independent  advocacy  of  Conser- 
vative principles,  tempered  by  an  enlightened 
sense  of  the  wants  of  the  age — it  is  to  be  de- 
plored that  claims  like  these  should  have  met 
with  so  ungratefal.a  return  as  that  which 
Lord  Mahon  has  suffered  from  the  electors  of 
Hertford.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  this  nobleman,  whose  unas- 
suming bearing  lends  an  additional  lustre  to 
his  sterling  worth,  will  once  more  aid  by  his 
experience  and  sagacity  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  Nor  can  we  omit  a  word  of  regret 
that  Lord  Marcus  Hill,  the  most  courteously 
coercive  of  whippers-in,  apd  the  most  accom- 

Elished  of  dinner-givers,  should  no  longer 
e  in  the  house  to  fill  his  accustomed  post, 
and  muster,  often  as  much  by  his  own  per- 
suasions as  their  lagging  convictions,  the 
motley  host,  who  range  themselves  under  the 
Liberal  banner.  Of  these  rejected  M.P.'8 
there  is  perhaps  but  one  whose  rejection  does 
not  reflect  dbcredit  on  the  electors ;  and  even 
if  we  were  to  regard  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Baillie  Cochrane  rather  as  an  advantage  than 
as  a  loss,  we  should  be  compelled  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  substituting  for  a  man  who, 
with  all  hiB  faults  has  information  and  expe- 
rience, a  London  attorney,  picked  up  at  has- 
ard  by  an  electioneering  agent,  utterly  un- 
known to  the  constituency,  and  whose  return 
was  not  more  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
his  neighbors  than  to  himself. 

Unfortunately,  the  list  of  distinguished 
parliamentary  men,  whose  past  services 
weighed  as  nothing  with  their  late  consti- 
tuents, is  not  nearly  exhausted.  Sir  George 
Grey,  displaced  from  the  representation  of 
a  division  of  Northumberland  by  a  youthful 
and  unknown  scion  of  a  county  family,  is  ex- 
actly one  of  those  men  who  ouffht  to  have 
retained  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
To  approved  ability  as  an  administrative 
ofiScer,  Sir  George  Grey  added  no  inconsider- 
able oratorical  power,  and  an  earnestness  of 
purpose  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  which 


gave  him  great  weight  in  all  delibwatioDB  of 
the  senate.  His  services  during  the  year 
1648,  when  we  were  threatened  with  domes- 
tic troubles  and  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  will 
not  be  so  readily  forgotten  by  his  country  as 
they  appear  to  have  been  by  his  former  con- 
sUtutentB.  It  is  possible  that  personally  Sir 
George  Grey  may  not  have  been  so  much 
mortified  as  relieved  by  his  chan^  of  posi- 
tion ;  for  his  health  has  long  been  m  a  doubt- 
ful state,  and  repose  may  enable  him  to  come 
back  to  public  life,  with  renewed  vigor,  at 
no  distant  date,  when  he  will  be  welcomed 
alike  by  friends  and  opponents. 

With  feelings  of  surprise,  if  anything 
more  poignant,  do  we  regard  the  rejection 
of  Sir  David  Dnndas  from  Sutherlandshire. 
This  accomplished  gentleman,  an  ornament 
alike  to  his  profession  and  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  always  acted  consistently  with 
the  professions  which  secured  his  election^ 
and  in  his  official  capacity  under  the  Whigs 
he  gave  the  highest  satisfaction.  We  are, 
therefore,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
caprice  of  the  Sutherlandshire  electors,  who, 
after  supporting  the  learned  gentleman  solonff, 
have  now  turned  their  baclu  upon  him.  Bur 
William  Somerville,  the  sound  and  patriotic 
Whig  Secretary  for  Ireland,  is  also  most  un- 
accountably among  the  rejected.  Another 
strange  caprice  manifested  itself  in  the  rejec- 
tion of  Mr.  Bernal,  the  long-tried  represen* 
tative  of  Rochester,  and  the  almost  indispen- 
sable Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  Conservative  rival,  in 
qualification  for  the  last-mentioned  post,  Mr. 
Greene,  has  also  been  rejected  by  the  elec- 
tors of  Lancaster ;  two  parallel  instances  of 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  constituencies,  who 
must  have  well  known  that  neither  of  those 
two  gentlemen  was  a  violent  parUsan,  while 
they  ought  to  have  recognixea  the  merits  of 
both  in  an  official  capacity.  In  arimilar 
point  of  view  we  must  regard  the  ousting  of 
Mr.  J.  Parker,  the  long-tried  Whig  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  at  Sheffield,  by  a  local 
attorney. 

The  rejection  of  Mr.  D'£yncourt»  after  so 
many  years  representation  of  Lambeth,  and 
a  longr  course  of  ultra-liberalism  of  the  cast 
most  m  demand  among  the  electors  of  that 
metropolitan  borough,  adds,  we  fear,  one 
more  example  in  favor  of  the  avgument  that 
very  large  town  constituencies,  where  the 
franchise  is  low,  are  not  always  the  best 
judges  of  merit  in  a  representative.  One  of 
the  few  metropolitan  members  distinguished 
for  character,  education,  accomplishments, 
and  fianiily  has  now  been  expunged  from  the 
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liBt,  which  contioaes  to  be  angmented  by  men 
of  an  inferior  calibre,  either  mere  dema- 
gognea,  or  traders  elevated  by  wealth  or 
iaree  transactions  into  a  factitious  importance 
ana  influence.  The  substitution  in  Finsburj 
of  a  successful  auctioneer  for  a  gentleman 
who,  with  many  faults,  was  at  any  rate  a  real 
worker  for  the  popular  cause  until  his  health 
compelled  him  to  be  less  devoted,  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  but  rather  an  illustration 
of  it.  The  men  of  Oldham,  too,  scarcely 
showed  a  due  appreciation  of  comparative 
ability,  when  they  turned  out  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox 
— at  least  a  man  of  talent  as  a  journalist,  and 
by  no  means  an  ineffective  speaker.  The  re- 
jection of  Alderman  Sidney,  at  Stafford, 
might  be  regarded  as  an  unmixed  gain  if  it 
were  not  more  than  balanced  by  that  of  Al- 
derman Copeland  by  the  electors  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent  We  could  have  spared  a  pre- 
sumptuous busy-body,  but  must  regret  the 
absence  of  one  of  those  able  and  large-minded 
mercantile  men,  whose  opinion  was  always 
listened  to  with  respect  and  deference  even* 
by  the  most  prejudiced  of  opponents.  The 
substitution  of  Mr.  Butler  for  Mr.  G,  Thomp- 
son in  the  Tower  Hamlets  presents  us  but  a 
choice  of  evils ;  but  we  shall  miss  the  portlji 
figure,  jovial  visage,  and  sound  coi^mon- 
sense  of  Alderman  Humphrey.  The  ram- 
pant and  obtrusive  ultramontanism  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  could  better  be  spared  from 
the  new  Parliament  than  the  "  irregular 
energy"  of  Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey,  who,  after 
much  early  eccentricity,  had  at  last  begun  to 
win  the  ear  of  the  House,  and  who  rarely 
spoke  on  any  subject  except  to  take  an  origi- 
nal view,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  apposite  cita- 
tions from  recondite  authorities.  The  absence 
of  his  quondam  Achates,  Mr.  Urquhart,  re- 
lieves the  House  of  a  worse  than  useless 
member. 

Among  the  most  fatal  of  these  recent  er- 
rors of  the  constituencies,  must  be  classed 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  G.  Comewall  Lewis  in 
Herefordshire.  Is  Parliament  so  rich  in 
philosophic  thinkers,  and  men  of  enlightened 
liberalism,  that  we  can  afford  to  part  with 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  few  we 
possess?  It  is  true  that  in  restoring  Mr. 
Macaulay  to  the  House  of  Commons,  with- 
out solicitation  on  his  part,  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  have  wiped  out  the  stain  their 
narrow  bigotry  had  affixed  to  their  charac- 
ter; but  whence  comes  this  sinister  influ- 
ence, under  which,  if  an  atonement  be  made 
at  one  end  of  the  scale,  an  injury  is  at  once 
done  at  the  other?  Mr.  Comewall  Lewis 
makes  no  pretensions  to  the  oratorical  power 


of  Mr.  Macaulay,  nor  is  his  name  so  univer- 
sally in  men's  thoughts ;  but  the  order  of  his 
mind  entitles  him  to  rank  with  the  best  men 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  he  worthily 
endeavors  to  elevate  the  character  of  con- 
temporary politics  by  rescuing  them  from 
the  influence  of  mere  vulgar  clamor.  Anoth- 
er of  the  less  obtrusive  members  of  the  late 
Parliament  we  also  miss,  Mr.  Ronndell 
Palmer,  a  gentleman  who  had  risen  steadily 
but  surely  in  the  esteem  of  all  parties,  as  one 
of  the  most  able  and  uncompromising  ex« 
ponents  of  the  political  system  he  professes 
m  common  with  some  of  the  first  minds  in 
the  country,  and  who  is  already  marked 
out  for  high  judicial  distinction.  Sir  John 
Romilly,  the  accomplished  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  IS  without  a  seat  in  the  Lower  House, 
as  is  also  Sir  John  Nichol.  Surely  there 
must  be  something  faulty  in  our  representa- 
tive system  when  such  men  as  these,  whom 
we  select  without  distinction  of  parties,  are 
left  out  of  tfie  great  assembly  of  the  nation, 
excluded  in  almost  every  case  in  favor  of 
some  local  nonentity,  or  some  wealthy  alien 
to  the  county  or  borough  they  have  hitherto 
represented.  Every  admirer  of  polished  and 
re6ned  eloquence  will  deplore  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Smythe,  whose  orations,  few  and  far 
between,  shone  like  fixed  stars  in  the  dreary 
waste  of  common-place  debating.  Although 
the  two  Messrs.  Hope  could  not  compare 
with  the  last  named  gentleman  in  oratorical 
skill,  there  was  in  them  an  originality,  and, 
above  all,  a  lofty  earnestness  of  purpose, 
which  makes  us  regret  that  they  should  no 
longer  relieve  the  average  dulness  of  the 
House  by  the  occasional  expression  of  their 
bizarre  opinions.  Nor  can  we  comprehend 
why  that  frank  and  straightforward  gentle- 
man, Sir  Charles  Douglas,  should,  after  so 
many  years'  faithful  service,  have  been  turn- 
ed round  upon  by  the  electors  of  Warwick ; 
nor  why  Mr.  Hatchell,  a  lawyer  with  a  prac- 
tical and  business-like  mind,  and  a  man  of 
the  world  to  boot,  should  be  suddenly  stop- 
ped in  his  political  career,  while  an  alarming 
host  of  the  briefless  have  found  their  way 
into  Parliament,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
party  leader  whose  prospects  promise  the 
best  for  professional  promotion. 

There  are  some  singularly  apposite 
"  pairs  "  in  these  rejections.  For  instance, 
there  is  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  an  honest 
but  mistaken  politician,  and  a  good  landlord, 
who  had  been  cajoled  by  crafty  agitators 
into  becoming  the  patron  of  the  Tenant 
League,  thus  sanctioning  propositions  which, 
1  at  no  distant  date,  would  be  converted  into 
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sabversive  principles.  He  left  Rochdale  to 
try  his  luck  in  Down ;  but  found  that  the 
promised  fusion  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
Catholics,  on  the  common  ground  of  tenant- 
right,  was  but  another  Hibernian  delusion.  A 
"pair"  for  Mr.Crawford  might  be  found  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Horsman,  not  in  their  respective 
abilities,  for  Mr.  Uorsman  is  Mr.  Crawford's 
superior  as  a  speaker  and  as  a  thinker,  besides 
being  more  bold  and  influential  in  action ; 
but  each  of  these  gentlemen  was  a  **  disturb- 
ing*' agent  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Each 
agitated  questions  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
average  mind,  and  of  the  recognized  topics 
of  party  strife — questions  which  all  men  in- 
stinctively feel  must  be  settled,  yet  which  all 
i^ee  in  putting  o£f  as  long  as  possible.  The 
bag-pipe  drone  of  Mr.  Crawford,  with  the 
howling  chorus  of  the  "Brigade,"  will  no 
more  vex  the  dull  ear  of  the  drowsy  House ; 
nor  will  the  hot  and  reckless  onslaughts  of 
Mr.  Horsman,  on  ecclesiastics  of  all  kinds, 
terrify  timid  Tories,  or  wring  th'b  consciences 
of  complacent  Whigs,  mindful,  with  twinges 
of  shame,  that  this  audacious  champion  of 
the  rancor  of  dissent,  was,  **  upon  a  time," 
actually  one  of  themselves,  promoted  to  a 
Lordship  of  the  Treasury,  ere  it  was  known 
he  bore-  such  a  sting.  There  is  another 
"  pair,"  still  more  complete.  Mr.  George 
Frederick  Young,  seemingly  the  only  honest 
advocate  of  "  Protection, '  has  been  reward- 
ed for  his  services  to  bis  party  by  rejec- 
tion from  the  representation  of  Scarborough  ; 
and  Colonel  Thompson,  he  who  was  the  early 
advocate  of  Free- trade,  not  for  the  increased 
custom  it  might  bring  to  power-looms,  but 
for  its  own  sake,  has  been  treated  with  simi- 
lar ingratitude  by  the  men  of  Bradford.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  regret  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Toung,  whose  blatant  enthusiasm  and  mis- 
placed obstinacy  were  as  much  an  annoyance 
to  his  opponents  as  they  were  an  obstruction 
to  his  friends;  but  old  Colonel  Thompson 
we  really  wish  to  see  back  again  at  his 
wonted  station  under  the  gallery,  and  near  a 
pillar  (to  him  seemingly  indispensable),  once 
more  to  trumpet  forth  his  clear  sonorous  sen- 
tences, pregnant  with  ideas,  and  studded  with 
aphoristic  humor.  We  shall  miss,  too,  his 
weekly  letter  to  his  Bradford  constituents, 
wherein.  Marvel-like,  he  rendered  an  account 
of  his  stewardship,  and  gave  such  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  proceedings  in  which  he 
was  so  regular  and  steady,  though  generally 
so  silent  a  participator.  In  Mr.  Slaney,  the 
philanthropic  agitator  on  behalf  of  sanitary 
reforms,  and  especially  of  the  health  and 
amusement  of  the  people ;  and  Mr.  Mackin- 


Don,  the  persevering  antagonist  of  the 
"smoke"  nuisance,  and  the  steady  supporter 
of  every  practical  plan  for  improving  the 
health  of  towns,  we  find  another  **  pair ;" 
another  in  Mr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Philip  Miles ; 
another  in  Sir  C.  Enightley  and  Mr.  T.  L. 
Hodges.  All  men,  without  respect  of  par- 
ties, will  rejoice  at  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lacy» 
whose  offensive  position  as  to  the  nunnery 
questbn,  placed  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the 
militant  ul tramontane ts,  and  precluded  the 
possibility  of  the  adoption  by  common  con- 
sent of  salutary  regulations. 

There  has  been  a  great  clearance  <^  naval 
members,  most  of  them  "  authorities  "  with 
the  House  on  subjects  connected  with  our 
maritime  service.  Admirals  Stewart  and 
Bowles,  and  Captain  Harris,  were  valuable 
members,  whose  places  will  not  easily  be 
filled.  The  practical  knowledge  of  Sir 
George  Staunton  on  Indian  affairs  would 
have  been  valuable  in  the  forthcoming  dis- 
cussions on  the  East  India  Company's  char- 

'  ter.  Among  the  more  respected  represen- 
tatives of  the  manufacturing  interest,  men 
who  could  speak  with  authority  in  the  House, 
because  not  compromised   by  out-of-doors 

.agitation,  we  have  lost  Mr.  Henry,  Mr.  Hey- 
wortji,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  several  others  of 
less  note  but  of  great  value;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Salomons  at 
Greenwich,  will  tend  greatly  to  remove 
a  troublesome  subject  of  discussion,  and  put 
an  end  to  a  scarcely  constitutional  mode  of 
influencing  the  decisions  of  Parliament. 

In  the  Irish  ranks  much  havoc  has  been 
made,  and  generally  for  the  better.  Mr.  J. 
P.  Somers  is,  for  the  present,  politically  de- 
funct ;  so  is  Mr.  M.  J.  0*Connell,  a  gentle- 
man who  ought  to  have  done  much  both  for 
himself  and  his  country,  and  who  now,  ac- 
cording to  common  rumor,  has  determined 
to  abandon  politics  for  the  bar,  where  his 
abilities  ought  to  insure  him  success.  Mr. 
Torrens  M'Cullagh  is  also  among  the  ex- 
punged ;  as  is  Mr.  Hatchell,  who,  although 
representing  an  English  constituency,  was  an 
Irish  law  officer  under  the  Whigs.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, the  "  Thersites  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," is  no  longer  a  representative  of  the 
people.  How  he  could  come  to  be  elected  by  a 
great  city  like  Dublin,  is  a  mystery  for  which 
parallels  will  be  found  in  Ireland  only  ;  but, 
having  been  elected,  we  must  say  he  showed 
that  Ireland  had  many  much  less  worthy  sons 
than  he.  His  jesting  was  often  intermingled 
with  shrewd  and  sound  advice,  and  he  con- 
trived to  invest  Irish  questions  with  an  as- 
pect of  good  humor  which  hid  for  the  time 
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their  sangainarj  and  ferocious  attributes.  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  a  Whigling,  has  lost  bis  seat  for 
DuDgarvoD,  an  erent  which  naturally  sug- 
gests the  question,  how  the  young  gentle- 
man ever  obtained  it.  But,  on  the  other 
hand.  Colonel  Rawdon,  one  of  the  few 
straightforward  and  sensible  men  sent  from 
the  sister  isle,  has  been  turned  out  of  the  re- 
presentation of  Armagh. 

The  foregoing  oases  of  rejection  form  but 
a  portion  of  the  gross  total.  A  few  are  de- 
cided gains  ;  but  by  far  the  majority  are  pos- 
itive losses.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  House  has 
been  lowered  by  the  absence  of  such  men  as 
Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Smythe, 
Sir  J.  Romilly,  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis,  Mr.  R. 
Palmer,  Sir  John  Nichol,  Sir  W.  Somerville, 
Col.  Thompson,  and  a  host  of  others,  whom 
we  will  not  here  again  refer  to.  At  the  same 
Ume,  the  actual  working  value  of  the  repre- 
sentation has  been  lessened  by  the  rejection 
of  a  great  mass  of  gentlemen  qualified  by 
experience  to  speak  with  authority  on  various 
subjects  with  which  throughout  their  li?es 
they  have  been  familiar.  We  regret  to  say 
that  in  almost  all  cases  their  places  have 
been  supplied  by  persons  in  no  way  their 
equals  in  mind  or  experience ;  in  too  many 
instances,  by  mere  nominees  or  pledged  rep- 
resentatives, who  will  become  little  better 
than  passive  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  day,  or  of  the  leaders  of  the  sev- 
eral parties  through  whose  influence  they 
have  been  elected. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  new  members.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  they  will  afford  more 
matter  for  surprise  than  for  congtatulation. 
As  a  general  rule,  we  do  not  find  the  intel- 
lectual vacuum  created  by  the  secessions  we 
have  already  referred  to,  filled  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  in  twenty  by  the  new-comers ; 
indeed  we  might  say,  that  the  less  distin- 
guished members  of  the  rejected  and  retired 
list,  whom  we  have  not  specified  by  name, 
average  far  higher  in  political  standmg  and 
parliamentary  ability  than  even  those  who 
have  replaced  their  more  reoowned  com- 
peers. 

Beginning  with  the  Conservative  or  Minis- 
terial members,  we  find  comparatively  a  very 
small  number  of  new  names,  and  of  those  a 
still  smaller  proportion  of  celebrities.  In 
fact,  we  find  it  difficult  to  choose  a  sufficient 
number  of  gentlemen  of  any  standing  or 
promise,  to  justify  a  special  classification. 
We  shall  almost  have  established  our  posi- 
tion when  we  say  that  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  is 
the  foremost  man  among  them.  The  conver- 


sion of  thb  successful  novelist  to  Toryism 
was  already  a  matter  of  notoriety.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  on  what  principle  his 
change  of  party  allegiance  has  taken  place. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton, 
then  Mr.  Edward  Bulwer,  started  in  public 
lif^  as  a  Radical ;  and  he  continued  to  yield 
support  to  the  Whigs,  though  gradually  cool- 
ing down  from  his  extreme  opinions,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  parliamentary  career. 

Whether  it  was  his  political  service  or  his 
literary  eminence  that  induced  the  Wbigs  to 
give  him  his  baronetcy,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing;  but  in  either  case  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton will  not  the  less  have  overleaped  the  or- 
dinary ties  of  party  gratitude.  After  a  few 
years'  retirement  and  fruition  of  his  honors, 
Sir  Lytton,  in  the  course  of  things,  inherited 
the  wherewithal  to  develop  into  a  country 
gentleman ;  when,  had  he  seen  reasor>  to  ad- 
here to  the  faith  of  his  earlier  years,  he  might, 
from  his  improved  social  position,  have  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  cause  of  liberal 
progress.  He  might  even  have  matured  into 
an  aristocratic  Whig;  and  in  the  course  of 
time  he  might  have  found  in  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell a  leader  of  congenial  tendencies.  But  this 
was  not  to  be.  Rumors  floated  into  the  pub- 
lic ear  to  the  effect  that  the  literary  baronet 
and  quondam  Radical  had  conceived  an  am- 
bition worthy  of  one  of  his  fictitious  heroes 
— that  he  had  formed  designs  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  county  in  which  he  had  in- 
herited estates.  In  due  time  these  rumors 
obtained  a  greater  consistency ;  but  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  announcement  that 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  meditated  a  transforma- 
tion for  which  parallels — motives  being  con- 
sidered— are  only  found  in  works  of  fiction. 
What  might  have  caused  an  ordinary  man  a 
twinge  of  conscience,  was  to  one  who  had  al- 
ways lived  amidst  the  metamorphoses  of  a 
world  of  fiction,  but  a  trifling  affair.  Mr. 
Edward  Bulwer  went  in  a  Radical,  and  Shr 
Lytton  came  out  a  Tory.  There  was  no  no- 
tice of  the  change — no  attempt  to  account 
for  an  infraction  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  po- 
litical morality.  Copying  a  daring  living 
authority,  he  seemed  to  say,  "  Tve  changed 
my  mind,  and  there's  an  end  on't."  Even 
an  ordinary  change  of  the  kind  did  not  sat- 
isfy the  Neophyte  of  Toryism.  His  habit  of 
preparing  surprises  for  his  readers  followed 
him  in  his  own  career.  He  might,  like  Mr. 
Disraeli,  have  conceived  a  logical  hocus  po- 
cus  to  reconcile  the  creed  of  his  adoption 
with  his  earlier  belief ;  but  this  he  disdained. 
He  prepared  a  startling  contrast.  What 
need  was  there  for  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  to  rush 
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into  the  arms  of  Protection  ?  Why  fling  him- 
self away  on  that  flitting  shadow  ?  Could 
he  not  have  represented  his  inherited  acres 
by  some  milder  form  of  political  apostacy  ? 
It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  motives  of 
these  men  of  genius.  I%rhaps  he  had  all 
along  associated  high  com  duties  with  landed 
property,  and  conceived  he  had  inherited  the 
one  witlk  the  other.  Whether  or  no,  Sir  Bui- 
wer  Lytton,  in  the  year  1851,  when  there 
was  talk  of  a  general  election,  published  a 
remarkable  pamphlet,  which  he  called  A  Let- 
ter to  John  Buti,  wherein  he  resuscitated  and 
adorned  all  the  stock  arguments  in  favor  of 
protection  to  the  British  farmer.  The  pro- 
duction, it  is  true,  fell  dead  on  the  world  in 
general,  the  motive  of  the  masquerading  being 
too  apparent;  but  we  have  no  doubtit  pro- 
duced an  immense  effect  amongst  the  Hert- 
fordshire squires,  who  were  quite  as  proud  of 
being  thus  served  by  the  distinguished  novel- 
ist as  the  men  of  Bucks  are  of  being  bam- 
boozled by  the  brilliant  but  crafty  author  of 
Vivian  Orey,  This  ruse  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton's  succeeded  quite  as  well  as  if  he  had 
prepared  and  perfected  it  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  one  of  his  own  novels ;  nay,  when 
we  look  at  the  theatrical  character  of  this 
gentleman's  political  antecedents,  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that,  like  Mr.  Disiaeli,  he 
makes  himself  the  hero  of  his  own  Actions, 
and  that,  himself  another  Maltravers,  after 
having  become  blaxi  of  all  the  pains  and 

Eleasures  of  life,  he  takes  to  feeding  pigs,  and 
reeding  bullocks,  as  a  rest  and  distraction 
for  his  wounded  spirit  What  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton  will  do  in  the  new  Parliament,  it 
puzzles  us  to  conjecture.  Does  he  propose  to 
himself  to  give  up  Protection,  and  play  sec- 
ond fiddle  to  Mr.  Disraeli  ?  or  will  he,  with 
some  improvised  Bentinck,  do  over  again  to 
Disraeli  what  Disraeli  did  to  Peel  ?  or  will 
he  become  the  champion  of  the  Church,  and 
follow  Mr.  Walpole,  in  the  true  Spencer  Per- 
cival  strain  ?  It  would  be  highly  edifying 
to  see  the  author  of  Zanoni  and  Lucreiia  in 
this  new  character,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
he  would  don  with  the  same  graceful  ease 
that  characterized  his  change  from  the  Rad- 
icalism of  the  first  decade  of  his  public  life, 
to  his  present  position  as  the  rising  hope  of 
reactionary  Toryism,  and  as  the  anointed 
champion  and  defender  of  the  Faith. 

In  the  ministerial  muster-roll  there  is  a 
list  of  new  members  for  towns  and  counties ; 
but  there  are  few  demanding  any  notice.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  ejection  of  Sir  George 
Clerk :  we  are  not  the  more  reconciled  to  it 
on  ftiding  that  his  successor  is  only  Lord 


Chelsea.  On  the  other  hand,  we  rejoice  to 
see  Mr.  Spencer  Follett  returned  for  Bi  idgo- 
water,  and  Captain  Gladstone  for  Devizes. 
Two  young  Barristers,  Mr.  Malins,  M.  P.  for 
Wallin^ord,  and  Mr.  E.  Macaulay,  M.  P.  for 
Cambridge,  start  well  in  the  race  for  promo- 
tion in  the  present  state  of  the  political 
world.  Sir  tiohn  R.  Camac  enters  Parlia- 
ment opportunely  for  the  impendingdiscus- 
sions  on  the  East  India  Company.  We  find 
amongst  the  new  Conservative  members  some 
notabilities  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world  ;  Mr.  Mare,  the  celebrated  shipbuilder, 
being  returned  for  Plymouth,  and  Mr.  Rolt 
for  Greenwich.  Among  railway  potentates 
we  find  Mr.  James  M'Gregor,  the  chairman 
of  the  South-Eastem,  returned  for  Sandwich, 
as  an  avowed  supporter  of  Ministers ;  while 
Captain  Laffan,  of  the  North-Westem,  re- 
turned for  St.  Ives,  and  Mr.  Laing,  chairman 
of  the  Brighton  Railway,  elected  for  the 
Wick  Burghs,  are  neither  of  them  affiliated, 
though  suspected  of  Tory  tendencies.  With 
these  we  close  the  list  of  new  Conservative 
members  who  have  the  slightest  pretension 
to  position ;  and  we  feel  ourselves  entitled  to 
ask  whether  they  afford  any  compensation 
for  the  losses  already  recorded.  The  only 
man  amongst  them  of  any  note  or  promise 
is  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton. 

The  Whigs  have  suffered  more  severely 
than  the  Tories  in  the  loss  of  remarkable  and 
valuable  men;  nor  have  their  accession  of 
strength  filled  the  gaps  made  by  the  absen- 
tees. They  may,  however,  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  restoration  of  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  to  the  senate,  of  which  he  was  so  bril- 
liant an  Ornament.  How  different  his  posi- 
tion from  that  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  I  Mr. 
Macaulay  is  at  the  present  day  what  he  al- 
ways was — an  enlightened  and  large-minded 
Liberal,  while  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton*s  early 
Radicalism  stands  confessed  either  as  a  weak- 
ness of  youth,  or  as  having  been  deliberately 
assumed  for  personal  advancement.  Mr. 
Macaulay  appears  to  have  well  studied  the 
principles  of  his  party  ere  he  began,  and  to 
have  adhered  to  them  with  an  honorable 
consistency.  Mr.  Macaulay,  like  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton,  began  life  as  an  ardent  adipirer  of 
reform  principles,  and  an  avowed  partisan 
of  the  Whigs,  from  whom,  notwithstanding 
his  superlative  merits,  he  has  never  received 
an  unrequited  favor.  It  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  time  has  in  this  respect  modified  the 
ancient  ezdusiveness  of  that  party,  or  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
man  of  genius,  unaided  by  noble  birth,  is  al- 
lowed to  take  a  higher  position  than  was 
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conceded  at  the  close  of  the  eishteeiith. 
Yet,  although  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay 
has  fared  no  better  than  did  Edmund  Burke, 
we  find  him  still  steadfast  to  his  principles 
and  to  his  party  attachments,  though  ap- 
parently he  is  not  ambitious  of  official  dis- 
tinction. He  did  not  sail  on  the  high  tide  of 
Whig  success  to  desert  hb  part^  as  soon  as 
their  re?erses  began,  but  remained  faithful 
during  their  ad?ersity.  And  now  that  the 
whirligig  of  time  has  brought  round  his  re- 
venges, and  the  Tories  are  once  more  in 
office,  the  last  thing  we  should  conceive  pos- 
sible of  a  consistent  and  upright- minded 
man  like  Mr.  Macaulay  would  be  his  becom- 
ing a  worshipper  of  the  rising  sun.  How 
different  has  been  the  career  of  Sir  Bulwer 
Ly tton !  His  enthusiasm  for  Liberal  princi- 
ples appears  to  have  lasted  as  long  as  the 
tenure  of  office  by  the  Whigs.  He  accepts 
a  baronetcy  from  them;  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  this  once  ardent  Liberal,  until  the 
tide  having  to  superficial  observers  seemed 
to  turn,  he  re-appears  on  the  scene  as  an 
ultra-Tory,  an  advocate  for  the  restoration  of 
an  exploded  system,  of  protective  duties, 
long  since  condemned  alike  by  statesmen 
and  the  public ;  and  recommences  his  politi- 
cal life  as  the  champion  of  almost  every 
opinion  which  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago 
he  had  violently  opposed.  The  circum- 
stances attending  Mr.  Macaulay's  reappear- 
ance on  the  scene  of  his  former  oratorical 
triumphs,  furnish  one  of  the  few  points  of 
relief  to  the  dull  uniformity  of  stupid  bigotry 
that  characterized  the  late  struggle.  Re- 
jected at  a  former  election  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  under 
the  influence  of  a  narrow  fanaticism  and  self- 
satisfied  puritanism,  he  disdained  again  to 
solicit  the  suffrages  of  his  former  constitu- 
ents, or  to  accept  a  less  important  trust. 
During  his  absence  from  Parliament  ques- 
tions had  arisen  and  acquired  momentum, 
involving  a  much  wider  application  of  a  lib- 
eral spirit  in  religious  legislation  than  that 
which  had  led  to  his  defeat.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  new  Parliament  would  be 
compelled  to  decide  definitively  as  to  the 
position  hereafter  to  be  held  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  this  empire ;  and  it  was 
known  that  a  vote,  perhaps  many  votes,  on 
the  general  principle,  and  on  minor  details, 
would  have  to  be  given  by  a  gentleman  hold- 
ing a  conspicuous  position,  such  as  that  at- 
tained by  Mr.  Macaulay.  If  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  committed  a  gross  and  unpardon- 
able error  when  they  deprived  themselves 
of  the  honor  of  being  represented  by  one  of 
VOLXXVIL    NO.n 


the  most  accompUshed  men  of  the  age  be- 
cause he  refused  to  defile  his  mind  with  their 
narrow  sectarian  hatreds,  it  must  at  least  be 
admitted,  that  they  have  made  atonement  in 
a  most  ample  and  honorable  manner.  Mr. 
Macaulay  was  not  left  to  the  necessity  of 
even  intimating  a  wish  once  more  to  repre- 
sent his  native  city.  Spontaneously  appli- 
cation was  made  to  him ;  and  he  immediately 
rendered  a  graceful  acquiescence.  Wben^ 
shortly  afterwards,  a  clique  of  his  former 
antagonists  endeavored  to  extract  from  him 
a  promise  or  pledge,  or  even  an  expression 
of  opinion,  on  the  question  which  had  led  to 
the  former  catastrophe,  he  at  once  declined 
to  enter  Parliament  except  as  an  indepen- 
dent man,  resting  his  claims  upon  his  past 
character  and  career.  To  the  honor  of  the 
men  of  Edinburgh  be  it  added,  that  Mr. 
Macaulay,  without  having  even  to  show  him- 
self in  person,  was  returned  by  a  very  large 
majority  over  his  competitor. 

When,  therefore,  we  feel  inclined  to  de- 
plore those  popular  caprices,  or  those  sinis- 
ter prejudices  which  have  deprived  the 
House  of  Commons  of  men  of  ability  like 
Lord  MaboD,  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  Sir  George 
Grey,  it  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  we 
turn  to  this  case  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  as  show- 
ing that  there  does  exist  some  regenerative 
pnnciple  in  the  constituencies,  which  may 
lead  us  to  hope  that  such  errors  may  be  re- 
trieved. In  running  through  the  sparse 
names  of  new  Whig  members  calling  for  any 
notice,  we  naturally  stop  at  that  of  Dr.  Lay- 
ard.  It  is  rarely  that  a  man  who  has  at- 
tained distinction  in  any  intellectual  purAit 
is  so  soon  sought  for  and  appropriated  as 
this  gentleman  was  by  the  Whigs.  It  was 
also  honorable  to  the  present  ad  minis tration« 
that  they  should  have  endeavored  to  retain 
Dr.  Layard  in  the  post  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  the  late  one.  Under  any  circum- 
stances his  experience  will  be  serviceable  in 
the  new  House ;  add  we  may  score  him  up 
as  one — a  host  in  himself — towards  replacing 
the  multitude  of  remarkable  and  useful  mem- 
bers sacrificed  in  the  late  battue.  In  Mr. 
Blackett,  too,  the  new  member  for  Newcas- 
tle, the  House  gained  an  addition  to  the 
small  number  of  men  well  acquainted  with 
foreign  politics.  We  are  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Ingham  once  more  in  Parliament,  and  as  the 
representative  of  South  Shields.  He  is  a 
good  practical  man  of  business,  and  his  ex- 
perience will  be  serviceable  on  many  ques- 
tions with  which  his  pursuits  have  made  him 
acquainted.  We  are  glad,  too,  to  see  the 
name  "Samuel  Whitbread"  once  more  on 
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the  rolls  of  Parliament  A  large  infusion  of 
janior  members  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  pro- 
claims that  the  electoral  influence  of  the 
party  is  still  in  full  vigor.  We  have  another 
Fitswilliam,  another  Gower,  and  another 
Ponsonby,  to  add  to  those  who  have  already 
come  in  under  the  nominee  system.  We 
find,  too,  Lord  Monck  returned  for  Ports- 
mouth, Lord  Moreton  for  Stroud,  Lord  Mul- 
ffrave  for  Scarborough,  the  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford for  Sutherlandshire,  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Portman  for  Shaftesbury.  We  trust  that 
out  of  this  new  batch  of  Whiglin^  some 
useful  and  able  men  may  be  added  to  the 
party,  already  sorely  mulcted  in  its  parlia- 
mentary talent.  On  the  substitution  of  Al- 
derman Challis  for  Mr.  Wakley,  in  Finsbury, 
we  shall  say  no  more  than  that  we  trust  the 
worthy  gentleman  will  content  himself  with 
silent  votes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  in- 
clined to  expect  much  from  three  members 
of  the  legal  profession,  just  added  to  the 
Whiff  ranks.  Mr.  Phillimore,  as  the  near 
relative  of  an  old  member  of  Parliament  in 
days  long  gone  by,  will  be  expected  to  do 
something  for  his  name  as  well  as  for  him- 
self. As  an  able  and  accomplished  lawyer, 
he  will  be  in  a  position  to  render  very  useful 
service  when  the  questions  of  legal  reform 
come  before  Parliament.  Of  Mr.  Phinn,  the 
new  member  for  Bath,  we  also  hear  encour- 
aging things ;  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Seymour  will 
certainly  belie  his  antecedents  if  he  does  not 
make  an  impression  on  the  House,  as  a  good 
speaker  and  a  stirring  politician.  This  gen- 
tf^an*s  pamphlet  on  the  development  of 
some  of  the  material  resources  of  Ireland 
shows  him  to  be  capable  of  research  and  of 
the  devotion  of  his  time  to  subjects  foreign 
to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  a  lawyer.  We 
hope  that  he  will  endeavor  to  impress  on  the 
House  of  Commons  the  ereat  importance  of 
this  class  of  subjects,  and  that  future  minis- 
ters will  not  allow  then^selves  to  be  fright- 
ened out  of  the  initiative  in  connection  with 
ihem  by  the  protests  or  the  jokes  of  political 
economists.  The  name  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  is  only  in  its  natural  place  in  the 
list  of  representatives  of  the  people.  When 
this  gentleman  was  in  the  House  a  few  years 
ago,  ne  gave  promise  of  considerable  parlia- 
mentary talent.  He  is  clever  and  original ; 
and  if,  as  we  hear  is  the  case,  he  has  applied 
himself  during  his  absence  from  Parliament 
to  the  serious  study  of  the  most  important 
questions  of  the  time,  we  may  hope  much 
hereafter  from  his  natural  pride  in  the  fame 
of  his  distinguished  ancestor. 
Li  the  ramu  of  the  party  known  as  Radi- 


cal Reformers,  we  find  many  changes  and 
some  remarkable  incidents.  All  things  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  substi- 
tutions in  this  list  should  be  more  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  total  of  the  party,  than 
amongst  either  the  Tories  or  the  Whigs. 
They  almost  all  appeal  to  popular  constitu- 
encies, whose  caprices  are  more  sudden  than 
those  of  county  electors,  or  of  the  snug  little 
boroughs,  so  prized  by  the  aristocratic  parties. 
Foremost  in  this  band  of  apostles  of  progress 
stands  a  young  nobleman,  from  whose  smce- 
rity,  philanthropy ,^and  patriotism,  we  hope 
much  hereafter.  It  is  one  of  the  cheering 
signs  of  the  present  time,  that  the  popular 
cause  is  beginning  to  be  understood  and  sym- 
pathized with  by  young  men  of  birth  and 
education.  In  our  excessive  idolatry  of 
the  middle  classes,  we  have  overlooked  the 
rights  and  the  virtues  of  others  immediately 
below  them  in  the  social  scale.  Those  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  true  mental  and  moral  cha- 
racterictics  of  the  artisan  classes  of  this 
country,  will  not  be  surprised  at  our  affirming 
that  they  have  been  neglected  in  our  politi- 
cal calculations,  to  an  extent  not  more  un- 
fair to  them  than  injurious  to  the  country. 
They  embody  a  vast  floating  mass  of  noble 
instinct  and  sound  sense  ;  but  under  the  oper- 
ation of  our  social  system  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  had  fair  play,  as  members  of 
the  body  politic.  Between  the  class  of  men  of 
whom  we  speak,  and  the  mob  or  multitude 
whom  Mr.  Beresford  so  unceremoniously  call- 
ed the  rabble,  there  is  a  wide  and  clear  distinc- 
tion. The  artisan  population  of  this  country 
afford  a  mine  as  yet  unworked  by  statesmen. 
Agitators  and  demagogues  have  sought  to 
win  their  support,  but  have  only  obtained  it 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  soundness  and  con- 
vertibility of  their  propositions.  The  ar- 
tisans of  this  country  differ  from  those,  for 
instance,  of  France,  in  being  the  depositories 
of  the  old  maxims  and  instincts  which  led  to 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  Commons  in  the 
middle  ages.  Though  their  sphere  is  still 
humble,  they  appear  to  be  singularly  alive 
to  the  new  impulses  of  the  time ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  with  what  a  sagacious  steadi- 
ness they  separate  the  useful  and  valuable 
from  the  crude  and  theoretical,  and  with 
how  admirable  a  method  they  conduct  their 
affairs  whenever  necessity  compels  them  to 
organize  and  to  act  in  a  corporate  capacity.  It 
would  be  a  lasting  shame  to  this  nation  if 
men  of  the  class  we  refer  to— men  like  thoee 
who  conducted  with  so  much  dignified  for- 
bearance their  dbputes  with  the  directors  of 
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tlie  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company — were  converted  into  malcontents, 
or  forced  to  seek  new  theories  of  social  go- 
yemment,  because  their  just  demands  to 
participate  in  the  general  rights  were  treat- 
ed with  contempt.  A  skilled  artisan  can 
maintain  his  independence  where  a  petty 
trader  or  a  small  tenant  farmer  is  the  serf  of 
his  customer  or  his  landlord.  Such  a  body 
of  men  are  not  to  be  either  ignored  or  de- 
spised ;  and  we  rejoice  to  think  that  a  young 
nobleman  like  Lord  Goderich  should,  amidst 
other  pursuits  indicating  a  higher  philosophy 
and  a  wider  philanthropy,  have  found  time 
and  inclination  to  understand  these  worthy 
and  useful  men,  and,  as  far  as  prudence 
and  opportunity  permit,  to  advocate  their 
cause. 

Two  metropolitan  elections  exemplified  the 
political  inflaence  of  the  artisans  and  work- 
mg  classes  generally.  By  their  influence 
Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt  was  returned  at  the  head 
of  the  poll  for  South  wark;  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Wilkinson  received  a  similar  honor  in  Lam- 
heth.  As  a  general  rule,  radical  reformers 
represent  large  towns.  In  two  instances 
only  have  gentlemen  of  this  political  stamp 
obtained  the  suffrages  of  county  constituen- 
cies ;  those  of  Mr.  Cheetham,  in  South  Lan- 
cashire, and  of  Mr.  Oobden,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Sheffield,  as  we  have 
already  said,  has  rejected  Mr.  Parkir,  so 
long  its  representative,  in  favor  of  a  dissent- 
ing attorney  and  more  thoroughgoing  politi- 
cian. Pontefract,  notorious  for  its  strange 
selections,  has  this  time  vindicated  its  repu- 
tation by  sending  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  London  wine-merchant,  of  Portuguese  ex- 
traction. Mr.  Oliveira  is  the  cousin  of  the 
late  Count  Tojal,  a  Portuguese  minister  of 
state.  Bridport  has  chosen  a  London  attor- 
ney, wholly  unconnected  with  the  town,  and 
who  had  probably  never  even  dreamt  of  the 
honor  to  be  conferred  on  him.  As  we  have 
been  informed,  Mr.  Murrough,  a  solicitor  in 
New  Inn,  and  a  great  authority  in  parish  af- 
fairs, was  sitting  as  "  a  board,''  or  part  of 
one,  adjudicating,  perhaps,  on  the  propor- 
tionate elements  of  pauper  gruel,  when  a 
Bridport  electioneering  agent  happening  to 
come  in,  asked,  in  despair,  as  we  know  many 
others  went  about  asking  during  the  late 
contest,  for  some  one  who  would  go  down  to 
contest  the  borough.  What  man,  thought 
those  parish  worthies,  more  fit  than  their 
worthy  chairman  ?  On  this  hint,  Mr.  Mur- 
rough, it  seems,  proceeded  to  Bridport,  sa- 
tisfied his  own  mind  as  to  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess, and  having  screwed  his  courage  to  the 


disbursing  point,  in  due  time  became  M.P., 
thereby  affording  a  test  not  so  much  of  his 
own  deserts  as  of  the  very  light  estimation 
in  which  his  predecessor  must  have  been 
held,  if  he  could  so  easily  be  dispensed  with. 
With  the  name  of  Mr.  lliall,  the  able  editor 
of  the  Nonconformist,^  e  close  our  notes  of  this 
section  of  the  New  House,  merely  adding  that 
in  scarcely  any  instance  has  a  superior  man 
been  sacrificed  to  one  of  less  mental  or  so- 
cial pretensions.  Oldham,  in  returning  Mr. 
J.  M.  Cobbett,  seems  rather  to  have  acted 
on  the  principle  of  gratitude  to  his  father, 
than  on  any  clearly  defined  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  new  member.  We  presume, 
however,  that  Mr.  Cobbett  is  to  be  classed 
among  the  Radicals. 

We  now  come  to  the  least  pleasing  part  of 
our  task — that  which  relates  to  what  is  called 
the  Irish  Brigade.  It  can  scarcely  be  main- 
tained to  be  natural  to  our  representative 
system,  that  gentlemen  should  be  sent  to 
Parliament  as  some  of  the  members  have 
been  of  this  section  of  the  new  House.  In 
several  instances,  county  constituencies  have 
been  coerced  by  the  priesthood  into  voting 
for  men  utterly  unqualified  for  the  distinc- 
tion, and  to  the  exclusion  of  men  of  ancient 
family  and  great  local  influence,  professing 
the  same  principles  as  the  new  comers,  short 
of  such  as  would  be  subversive  of  the  es- 
tablished religion  and  the  law.  Whether 
Mr.  Keogh,  who  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  the  chief  of  this  party,  and  who  has  play- 
ed a  desperate  and  a  dangerous  game  on 
the  strength  of  the  distinction — whether  he 
will  retain  the  command  of  the  augmented 
brigade  is  a  question;  certainly  the  ultra- 
montanists  could  not  have  a  more  able  and 
efficient  agent.  The  individual  members, 
howeyer,  of  the  brigade,  are  mostiy  men 
with  pretensions  far  exceeding  their  powers ; 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  a  little  in- 
subordination. Mr.  Lucas,  for  instance,  the 
representative  of  the  county  of  Meath,  will 
he  submit  to  rein  the  audacity  which  has 
rendered  the  Tablet  notorious,  within  the 
limits  prescribed  alike  by  Parliamentary  de- 
cency, and  the  prudence  which  Mr.  Keogh, 
as  a  tactician,  would  suggest  ?  There  is  only 
one  ground  on  which  we  could  hope  for 
such  a  result.  Mr.  Lucas,  unless  he  falls 
back  on  the  shrewdness  characterizing  the 
professors  of  his  earlier  creed,  must  very 
speedily  commit  himself.  It  is  one  thing  to 
write  rabid  insolence  in  a  newspaper,  another 
to  stand  up  and  speak  it  in  an  assembly  of  gen- 
tlemen. Mr.  Lucas  is  a  man  of  uncjuestion- 
able  ability.    It  is  only  since  his  residence  ii* 
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Ireland  that  he  has  become  so  Hibernicized 
as  to  have  forgotten  the  courteous  gravity 
which  distinguishes  English  political  discus- 
sion. The  slightest  overt  attempt  to  intro- 
duce in  the  House  of  Commons  the  ribaldry 
and  morbid  logic,  which,  through  the  Tablet, 
find  favor  with  the  younger  priesthood  of 
Ireland,  would  entail  on  Mr.  Lucas  the  un- 
pleasant fate  reserved  there  for  rampant 
demagogues.  He  would  at  once  "  find  his 
level.  We  do  not,  however,  apprehend  that 
a  necessity  will  arise  for  the  application  of 
this  process,  but  trust  that,  as  Mr.  Lucas 
became  violent  to  suit  the  temperament  of 
the  surpliced  demagogues  of  the  sister  isle, 
he  will  relapse  into  a  respectable  tameness 
in  order  to  gain  his  footing  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Sheriff  Swift  is  another 
singular  instance  of  the  tyranny  exercised 
over  the  county  voters  bv  the  extreme  par- 
ty among  the  priesthood.  Himself  a  very 
respectable  man,  who  has  raised  himself  to  a 

Sosition  of  competence  and  to  civic  honors 
y  a  long  course  of  industry,  Mr.  Swift  is  cer- 
tainly out  of  his  place  as  the  representative 
of  an  Irish  county ;  and  we  suspect  that  he 
must  feel  himself  to  be  so.  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee, 
as  an  Irishman  and  a  successful  barrister, 
has  pretensions  a  little  in  advance  both  of 
Mr.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Swift.  In  a  somewhat 
less  degree  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
M'Mahon,  also  a  barrister,  and,  we  believe, 
the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the  county  he  now 
represents.  Mr.  M'Mahon,  like  Lord  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men,  was  for  many  years  one 
of  that  valuable  body,  the  newspaper  re- 
porters ;  he  will  now  sit  as  a  member  of  the 
House  where  formerly  he  attended  in  the 
gallery,  and,  instead  of  reporting  the  speech- 
es of  others,  be  himself  reported  by  his  for- 
mer colleagues.  We  much  suspect  that  Mr. 
M'Mahon  was  profoundly  astonished  when 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for 
his  native  county  ;  and  that  he  may  find  his 
new  position  somewhat  incompatible  with 
that  of  a  junior  barrister  ;  but  he  is  an  able, 
a  learned,  and  thoroughly  honest  man,  who 
may  hereafter  be  found  useful  to  the  public 
in  some  higher  capacity  than  that  of  nominee 
of  an  agitating  priesthood.  What  we  object 
to  as  anomalous  is,  that  in  each  of  these 
cases  of  Messrs.  Lucas,  Shee»  Swift,  and 
M'Mahon,  the  successful  candidate  has  dis- 
placed the  long-tried  and  faithful  Liberal 
representative,  entitled  to  consideration  by 
his  property,  his  residence,  his  principles,  and 
his  services.  The  son  of  the  illustrious 
Grattan,  although  a  thorough-going  advo- 


I  cate  of  ultramontanism,  is  not  onlv  rejected 
in  Meath  county,  but  grossly  insulted  also: 
because  he  is  a  Protestant,  and  a  gentleman 
who  will  not  bend  the  knee  before  the  priests. 
And  so,  more  or  less,  with  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  in  the  other  counties  named.  Mr. 
Duffy,  of  the  Nation,  is  not  so  much  out  of 
hb  place  as  H.P.  for  New  Ross ;  and,  more- 
over, we  would  rather  have  these  firebrands 
within  reach  of  cold  water.  Mr.^Maffuire, 
the  new  member  for  Dungarvon,  has  also  a 
good  right  to  his  position,  as  the  proprietor 
and  able  editor  of  the  Oork  Examiner,  one 
of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  the  provincial 
newspapers  of  Ireland.  Mr.  M'Cann,  the 
well-known  surgeon  of  Parliament- street, 
has  realized  the  lon^-cherished  hope  of  an 
honorable  ambition,  m  becoming  the  repre- 
sentative of  Drogheda,  in  or  near  which 
place  he  possesses  a  property,  purchased 
out  of  the  fruits  of  his  professional  exer- 
tions. 

One  feature  of  the  late  elections,  which  we 
cannot  pass  over,  presents  itself  in  the  largely 
augmented  number  of  Dissenters  returned  to 
the  new  Parliament.  These  are  chiefly  to 
be  found  among  the  Radicals.  A  solitary 
Dissenter,  Mr.  Ball,  the  new  representative 
of  Cambridgeshire,  seems  an  anomaly  in  the 
Tory  ranks;  while  the  Whig  muster-roll 
presents  only  three — Mr.  Alderman  Challis, 
the  new  member  for  Finsbury ;  Mr.  Hey  wood, 
the  member  for  North  Lancashire  ;  and  Mr. 
Strutt,  the  member  for  Nottingham.  Nor, 
unless  we  were  to  include  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  the  term,  is  there  a  single  "  Dissenter" 
among  the  Irish  representatives.  In  the 
Radical  ranks  they  are  in  clusters.  We 
count  no  fewer  than  twenty- two  out  of  fifty- 
three  members,  who  may  be  classed  as 
Radical  Reformers ;  and  of  these  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  are  members  now  elected  for 
the  first  time :  a  significant  fact  for  those 
who  advocate  internal  reforms  in  the  Church 
in  order  to  protect  her  against  external  ene- 
mies. We  count  upwards  of  forty  Roman 
Catholic  members,  one  only  of  whom  repre- 
sents an  English  constituency,  while  all, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  belong  to  the 
ultramontane  party,  and  are  devoted  to  the 
policy  of  embarrassing  and  obstructing  every 
Government  that  may  hesitate  to  concede 
their  full  demands.  But  for  the  influence 
of  the  Norfolk  family  at  Arundel,  a  line  of 
religious  demarcation  would  have  been  drawn 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  for, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Lord  E.  Howard, 
all  the  representatives  of  England,  Wales, 
and   Scotland  are  Protestants,  while  very 
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near  upon  one  Half  of  the  Irisb  members  are 
Catboucs. 

There  is  an  addition  to  the  number  of  avow- 
ed journalists.  Besides  Mr.  Walter,  the  mem- 
ber for  Nottingham^  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the 
Economist,  the  member  for  Westbury,  we 
sow  have  Mr.  Miall,  editor  of  the  Noncon- 
formist ;  Mr.  Lucas,  editor  of  the  Tablet^ 
Mr.  Duffy,  editor  of  the  Nation ;  and  Mr. 
Maguire,  editor  of  the  Cork  Examiner,  Mr. 
M'Mahon  is  also,  we  believe,  a  journalist. 
Thus,  the  press  will  be  very  fairly  represent- 
ed, as  far  as  mere  numbers  are  concerned, 
m  the  new  House  of  Commons ;  and  we 
need  scarcely  tell  the  reader,  that  among  the 
numerous  men  of  talent  in  the  Assembly 
there  are  many  who  are  either  proprietors  of 
journals,  or  who  write  in  them,  but  whose 
names  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  justified  in 
mentioning,  so  long  as  they  desire  to  pre- 
serve their  incognito.  To  those  members 
who  have   made  literature  a    pleasurable 

inrsuit,  we  may  now  add  Mr.  William  Stir- 
ng,  of  Eeir,  the  new  representative  of 
Perthshire,  a  collaborateur  of  our  own ;  of 
whom  we  may,  without  breaking  the  incog- 
nito, speak  as  the  author  of  the  papers  on 
the  Cloister  Lift  of  Charles  F.  which  ap- 
peared in  our  pages  some  time  since. 

What  is  the  general  result  of  our  survey  ? 
That  in  the  confusion  of  the  melee  some  of 
the  most  able  and  useful  members  of  the 
late  House  of  Commons  have  been  struck 
down ;  while  their  places  as  officers  have 
been  supplied  by  mere  rank  and  file — in  too 
many  cases  distinguished  for  nothing  but 
the  readiness  with  which  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  a  negative  but  obstructive  bigotry. 
Against  losses  such  as  those  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  Lord  Mahon,  Mr.  Card  well,  Mr. 
Smythe,  Sir  George  Clerk,  Lord  Ebrington, 
Mr.  Bemal,  Lord  Duncan,  Mr.  D'Eyncourt, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  Sir  David  Dundas,  Mr.  Al- 
derman Copeland,  Mr.  Horsman,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Hope,  Mr.  H.  T.  Hope,  Mr.  Hatchell,  Lord 
Marcus  Hill,  Mr.  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Mr. 
T.  M'CuIlagh,  Mr.  M^Kinnon,  Sir  John 
Nichol,  Sir  John  Romilly,  Mr.  Roundell 
Palmer,  Mr.  John  Parker,  Sir  W.  Somerville, 
Colonel  Thompson,  Mn  Pusey,  Mr.   Miles, 


Mr.  Henry,  Colonel  Rawdon,  and  a  host  of 
other  really  valuable  men  in  their  several 
degrees,  and  for  their  several  uses ; — against 
such  an  array  of  the  absent,  whom  can  we 
count  among  the  new  members  as  gains  ?  Mr. 
T.  B.  Macaulay,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  Lord 
Goderich  ^unknown  in  Parliament,  but  al- 
ready marKed  for  distinction) — these  only 
among  men  known  to  possess  available 
talent  as  politicians  ;  a  few  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  such  as  Mr.  M.  Chambers, 
Mr.  E.  Macaulay,  Mr.  Malins,  Mr.  Phinn, 
Mr.  Spencer  Follett,  Mr.  Vance,  Mr.  Philli- 
more,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Seymour ;  an  addition 
or  two  to  the  "railway  members/'  in  Mr. 
James  McGregor,  Mr.  Laing,  and  Captain 
Laffan ;  a  young  celebritv,  but  an  untried 
politician,  m  Dr.  Layard ;  some  saplings 
from  the  "  Whig  families,"  and  a  restoration 
of  Mr.  Sheridan  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nor  is  this  negative  evil  all :  there  is  the 
positive  deteriorating  influence  on  Parliament 
of  the  return  of  a  small  host  of  nameless  and 
landless  men  for  county  constituencies,  to  the 
exclusion  of  representatives  of  ancient  fami- 
lies and  territorial  influence,  by  the  open 
and  direct  dictation  of  the  Irish  priesthood. 
The  places  of  all  those  distinguished,  experi- 
enced, and  useful  members  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment have  almost  invariably  been  filled  by 
political  nobodies,  carried  into  Parliament  by 
the  influence  of  popular  prejudices. 

Yes;  although  it  forms  no  part  of  our 
purpose  to  indulge  in  political  speculation,  we 
cannot  but  deplore  the  evident  influence  in  the 
late  elections  of  political  and  reli0:ious  preju- 
dices, which  it  was  hoped  had  disappeared 
for  ever.  The  rejection  of  so  many  valuable 
members  by  English  constituencies,  and  the 
addition  of  so  many  objectionable  ones  to  the 
list  of  those  sent  over  from  Ireland,  is  clearly 
traceable  to  those  politico- religious  passions 
which  were  first  invoked  by  obe  of  the  great 
parties  in  the  supposed  discharge  of  a  public 
duty,  and  were  then  made  use  of  by  the 
other  to  strengthen  their  electoral  influence. 
The  public,  we  fear,  will  be  the  losers,  both 
in  the  character  of  the  debating,  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  Icgiislation  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment. 
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THE    TRIAL    OF    ELIZABETH    CANNING. 


In  the  year  1753,  London  was  so  deep- 
ly convulsed  with  a  great  question  at 
Issue  in  the  criminal  courts,  that  the  peace 
of  the  city  was  seriously  threatened.  From 
the  faiffhest  to  the  lowest  grades,  society  was 
divided  into  two  parties  on  this  question ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  it  at  a  din- 
ner-table or  in  a  street  assemblaffe  without 
exciting  a  dangerous  quarrel.  This  dispute 
was  an  extravagant  illustration  of  English 
seal  for  justice  and  fair  play.  The  real 
question  lay  between  an  old  gipsy  woman 
and  a  young  servant-girl.  The  question  at 
issue  was — ^Had  the  gipsy  robbed  and  forci- 
bly confined  Elizabeth  Canning,  or  had  Eliz- 
abeth Canning  falsely  accused  the  gipsy  of 
these  outrages  ?  By  the  force  of  incidental 
circumstances,  the  question  came  to  be  a 
really  important  one,  in  which  the  statesmen 
and  jurists  of  the  age  took  a  lively  interest. 
In  fact,  it  connected  itself  with  the  efficacy 
of  the  great  judicial  institutions  of  the  land, 
and  their  capacity  to  do  justice  and  protect 
innocence.  Hence  the  several  trials  and  in- 
Quiries  occupy  as  much  space  in  the  State 
Trials  as  three  or  four  modern  novels.  In 
giving  our  readers  an  outline  of  the  events  so 
recorded,  only  the  more  prominent  and 
marked  features  of  them  can  of  course  find 
room. 

Elizabeth  Canning,  a  young  woman  be- 
tween eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age, 
had  borne  an  unexceptionable  character,  and 
was  a  domestic  servant  in  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  living  in  Aldermanbury,  named 
Edward  Lyon.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1753,  she  obtained  liberty  to  pay  a  visit  to 
her  uncle,  who  lived  at  Saltpetre  Bank.  As 
she  did  not  return  at  the  specified  time,  Mr. 
Lyon's  family  made  inquiry  of  her  mother 
about  her,  and  learned  that  she  had  not 
marie  her  appearance  among  her  other  rela- 
tions after  the  visit  to  her  uncle.  Days  and 
weeks  passed,  in  which  every  inquiry  was 
unavailingly  made  after  her,  and  her  mother 
suffered  intense  anxiety.  Public  notice  had 
been  taken  of  the  mystery  ;  it  was  comment- 
ed on  in  the  newspapers,  and  much  talked 


of.  At  length,  at  the  end  of  January,  Eliz- 
abeth entered  her  mother's  house  in  a  wretch- 
ed condition — emaciated  and  exhausted,  and 
with  scarcely  a  sufficiency  of  clothes  on  her 
person  for  mere  decorum.  She  was,  of 
course,  asked  eagerly  to  give  an  account  of 
her  misfortunes.  Her  narrative  by  degrees 
resolved  itself  into  this  shape :  She  set  out 
on  her  visit  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day*  and 
stayed  with  her  uncle  till  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Her  uncle  and  aunt  accompanied 
her  as  far  as  Aldeate.  Then  setting  off 
alone,  as  she  crossed  Moorfields,  and  passed 
the  back  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  two  stout 
men  seized  her.  "  They  said  nothing  to  me," 
she  said,  "  at  first,  but  took  half  a  guinea,  in 
a  little  box,  out  of  my  pocket,  and  three 
shillings  that  were  loose.  They  took  my 
gown,  apron,  and  hat,  and  folded  them  up, 
and  put  them  into  a  greatcoat  pocket.  I 
screamed  out ;  then  the  man  who  took  my 
gown  put  a  handkerchief  or  some  such  thing 
in  my  mouth."  They  then  tied  her  bands 
behind  her,  swore  savagely  at  her,  and  draff- 
ged  her  along  with  them.  She  now,  accord- 
mg  to  her  own  account,  swooned,  and  on 
recovering  from  her  fit,  she  felt  herself  still 
in  their  hands ;  they  were  swearing,  and  call- 
ing on  her  to  move  on.  Partly  insensible, 
she  was  conveyed  for  a  considerable  distance, 
but  could  not  say  whether  she  was  dragged 
or  carried.  When  she  found  herself  at  rest, 
it  was  daylight  in  the  morning.  She  remem- 
bered being  in  a  disreputable-looking  house, 
in  the  presence  of  a  woman,  who  said  if  she 
would  accompany  her,  she  should  have  fine 
clothes.  Elizabeth  refused,  and  the  woman 
taking  a  knife  from  a  dresser,  cut  open  her 
stays,  and  removed  them.  The  woman  and 
the  other  people  present  then  hustled  her  up 
stairs  into  a  wretched  garret,  and  locked  the 
door.  She  found  here  a  miserable  straw- 
bed,  a  large  black  pitcher  nearly  full  of  wa- 
ter, and  twenty- four  pieces  of  bread,  seeming 
as  if  a  quartern-loaf  had  been  cut  in  so  many 
pieces.  Her  story  went  on  to  stay,  that  she 
remained  in  this  place  for  four  weeks,  eating 
so  much  of  the  bread  and  drinking  a  little 
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water  daily*  till  both  were  exhausted.  She 
then  succeeded  in  making  her  escape*  by  re- 
moving a  board  which  was  nailed  across  a 
window.  "  First,"  she  said,  "  I  got  my  head 
out,  and  kept  fast  hold  of  the  wall,  and  got 
my  body  out ;  after  that,  I  turned  myself 
round,  and  jumped  into  a  little  narrow  place 
by  a  lane,  with  a  field  beside  it."  Having 
nothing  on  but  **  an  old  sort  of  a  bedgown 
and  a  handkerchief,  that  were  in  this  nav- 
loft,  and  lay  in  a  grate  in  the  chimney,"  she 
managed  to  travel  twelve  miles  through  an 
unknown  country  to  her  mother's  house,  not 
daring,  as  she  said,  to  call  at  any  place  by 
the  way,  lest  she  should  again  fall  into  the 
hands  of  her  persecutors. 

If  Elizabeth's  absence  created  excitement, 
her  reappearance  in  the  plight  she  was  in, 
and  with  such  a  story  to  tell,  mcreased  it  ten- 
fold. She  was  an  attractive-lookins  girl ;  and 
seeing  the  sympathy  she  excited,  had  no  ob- 
jection to  assent  to  the  theory  formed  by  her 
friends,  that  the  people  in  whose  hands  she 
had  fallen  had  the  basest  designs  upon  her ; 
that  they  had  resolved  to  conquer  her  virtue 
by  imprisonment  and  starvation ;  and  that 
she  had  magnanimously  and  patiently  resist- 
ed all  their  efforts.  The  story  was  hawked 
about  everywhere.  It  was  spoken  of  in  every 
tavern  and  at  every  dinner-table.  The  in- 
dignation of  many  respectable  citizens  was 
roused.  They  were  parents,  and  had  daugh- 
ters of  their  own,  who  might  be  made  the 
victims  of  the  diabolical  crew  from  which  this 
poor  ffirl  had  escaped.  Many  of  them  re- 
solved to  rally  round  her — avenge  her 
wrongs,  and  punish  the  perpetrators.  Eliza- 
beth found  herself  one  of  the  most  important 
people  in  London.  She  received  many 
presents,  and  considerable  funds  were  raised 
to  prosecute  the  inquiry.  In  these  circum- 
stances she  was  bound  of  course  to  assist  her 
friends  by  remembering  every  little  incident 
that  could  lead  them  to  the  place  of  her  suf- 
ferings. She  believed  that  it  must  have  been 
on  the  Hertford  road,  for  in  looking  from  the 
window,  she  had  caught  sight  of  a  coach  on 
that  road  with  which  she  was  familiar,  as  a 
former  mistress  had  been  accustomed  to  tra- 
vel in  it.  This  circumstance,  with  the  dis- 
tance travelled  by  the  girl,  afforded  her  cham- 
pions a  clue,  and  they  concentrated  their  re- 
searches at  Enfield  Wash.  There  thev  found 
a  questionable-looking  lodging-house  kept  by 
a  family  of  the  name  of  Wells,  which  seemed 
to  answer  to  Elizabeth's  description.  It  had 
a  garret  with  an  old  straw-bed,  and  a  black 
pitcher  was  found  in  the  house. 

Elizabeth  was  taken  to  examine  this  houae 


in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession.  Her  friends 
went  on  horseback,  making^  a  complete  caval- 
cade; she  and  her  mother  travelled  in  a 
coach.  As  many  as  could  find  room  seem  to 
have  simultaneously  rushed  into  the  squalid 
lodging-house,  and  the  natural  astonishment 
and  confusion  of  its  inmates  on  such  an  mva- 
sion  were  at  once  assigned  as  the  symptoms 
of  conscious  guilt.  Elizabeth  seemed  to  be 
at  first  somewhat  confused  and  undecided ; 
these  symptoms  were  attributed  to  the  ex- 
citement of  the  monoent  on  recollection  of  the 
horrors  she  had  endured,  and  to  a  feeling  of 
insecurity.  She  was  told  to  take  courage ; 
she  was  among  her  friends,  who  would  sup- 
port her  cause;  and  she  at  last  said  decided- 
ly* that  she  was  in  the  house  where  she  had 
been  imprisoned.  A  gipsy  woman  of  very 
remarkable  appearance  was  present.  One  of 
the  witnesses  recognized  her,  from  her  like- 
ness to  the  portraits  of  Mother  Shipton  the 
sorceress.  She  sat  bending  over  the  fire 
smoking  a  pipe,  and  exhibiUng  through  the 
hubbub  around  the  imperturbable  calmness 
peculiar  to  her  race.  Elizabeth  immediately 
pointed  to  her,  and  said  she  was  the  woman 
who  had  cut  her  stays,  and  helped  to  put 
her  in  her  prison-room.  Even  this  did  not 
disturb  the  stolid  indifference  of  the  old  wo- 
man, who  was  paying  no  attention  to  what 
the  people  said.  When,  however,  her  daugh- 
ter stepped  up  and  said:  "Good  mother, 
this  young  woman  says  you  robbed  her,"  she 
started  to  her  feet,  turned  on  the  group  her 
remarkable  face,  and  said :  "  I  rob  you  f  take 
care  what  you  say.  If  you  have  once  seen 
my  face,  you  cannot  mistake  it,  for  God  never 
made  such  another."  When  told  of  the  day 
of  the  robbery,  she  gave  a  wild  laugh,  and 
said  she  was  then  above  a  hundred  miles  off 
in  Dorsetshire.  This  woman  was  named 
Squires.  Her  son,  George  Squires,  was  pres- 
ent. Elizabeth  did  not  seem  completely  to 
remember  him  at  first,  but  she  in  the  end 
maintained  him  to  be  one  of  the  ruffians  who 
had  attacked  her  in  Moorfields.  Her  follow- 
ers were  now  eminently  satisfied.  All  the 
persons  in  the  house  were  seized,  and  imme- 
diately committed  for  examination.  The 
strange,  wild  aspect  of  the  gipsy  seems  to 
have  added  an  element  to  the  horrors  of  the 
affair;  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  two  of 
Elizabeth's  friends  were  discussing  the  whole 
matter  over  a  steak  in  the  Three  Crowns  at 
Newington,  one  of  them  said  to  the  other: 
"  Mr.  Lyon,  I  hope  God  Almighty  will  de- 
stroy the  model  that  he  made  that  face  by* 
and  never  make  another  like  it."  It  waa 
found  that  Mrs.  Wells,  who  kept  the  lodg- 
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ing-house,  belonged  to  a  disreputable  family, 
and  she  admitted  that  her  husband  had  been 
hanged.  If  Elizabeth  had  given  a  false  tale 
to  hide  the  questionable  causes  of  her  ab- 
senting herself,  she  had  probably  found  that 
it  took  a  much  more  serious  turn  than  she 
intended,  and  she  must  now  make  up  her 
mind  to  recant  her  tale  or  go  through  with 
it.  She  resolved  on  the  latter  course,  to 
which  she  was  probably  tempted  by  having 
all  London  to  back  her.  She  could  not  well 
have  carried  on  the  charge  alone,  but  the 
popularity  of  her  cause  brought  her  unex- 
pected aid.  A  woman  named  Virtue  Hall, 
who  lived  in  Mrs.  Wells's  lodging-house, 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  speculation  to  be 
partner  with  Elizabeth  Canning,  and  she 
gave  testimony  which  corroborated  the  whole 
Btory. 

On  the  2l8t  of  February,  Mary  Squires 
and  Susannah  Wells  were  brought  to  trial 
for  a  capital  offence.  The  evidence  adduced 
against  them  was  the  story  just  told.  When 
Mrs.  Squires  was  called  on  for  her  defence, 
she  gave  a  succinct  account  of  how  she 
had  from  day  to  day  gone  from  one  dis- 
tant place  to  another  during  the  time  when 
Elizabeth  said  she  was  in  confinement.  Two 
or  three  witnesses  came  forward  somewhat 
timidly  to  corroborate  her  statement ;  and  it 
is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  others  would  have 
appeared  and  offered  convincing  testimony 
of  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  but  were  in- 
timidated by  the  ferocious  aspect  of  the  Lon- 
don populace  from  venturing  to  give  their 
evidence.  That  it  was  not  very  safe  to  con- 
tradict the  popular  idol,  Elizabeth  Canning, 
was  indeed  experienced  in  a  very  unpleasant 
way  by  the  witnesses,  John  Gibbons,  William 
Clarke,  and  Thomas  Greville,  who  came  for- 
ward in  favor  of  Squires.  Money  was  col- 
lected to  prosecute  them  for  perjury.  Dread- 
ing the  strength  of  the  popular  current 
against  them,  they  had  to  incur  great  ex- 
pense in  preparation  for  their  defence.  Before 
the  day  of  trial,  however,  some  of  Canning's 
champions  began  to  feel  a  misgiving,  and  no 
prosecutor  appeared.  The  counsel  for  the 
accused  complained  bitterly  of  the  hardship 
of  their  position.  They  had  incurred  great 
expense.  They  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  complete  removal  of  the  stain  of  per- 
jury thrown  on  their  character,  that  there 
should  be  a  trial.  They  said  they  had  wit- 
nesses "  ready  to  give  their  testiriiony  with 
such  clear,  ample,  convincing  circumstances, 
as  would  demand  universal  assent,  and  fully 
prove  the  innocence  of  the  three  defendants, 
and  the  falsity  of  Elizabeth  Canning's  story 


in  every  particular ;''  whereas,  without  a  trial, 
all  would  be  virtually  lost  to  the  accused, 
who,  instead  of  obtaming  a  triumphant  ac* 
quittal,  might  be  suspected  of  having  agreed 
to  some  dubious  compromise. 

Mrs.  Squires  was  at  length  convicted,  and 
had  judgment  of  death.  But  Sir  Crisp  Gas* 
coyne,  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  who  was 
nominally  at  the  head  of  the  commission  for 
trying  Squires,  believed  that  she  was  the  vic- 
tim of  falsehood  and  public  prejudice.  He 
resolved  to  subject  the  whole  question  to  a 
searching  investigation,  and  to  obviate,  if  pos- 
sible, the  scandal  to  British  institutions,  of 
perpetrating  a  judicial  murder,  even  though 
the  victim  should  be  among  the  most  obscure 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  realm.  In  the  first 
place,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  law- 
officers  of  the  crown,  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  the  woman  Squires  received  a  royal  par- 
don. The  lord  mayor,  however,  having  sat- 
isfied himself  that  this  poor  woman  had  but 
narrowly  escaped  death  from  the  perfidious 
falsehood  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  aided  by  an 
outbreak  of  popular  zeal,  was  not  content 
with  the  gipsy  woman's  escape,  but  thought 
that  an  example  should  be  made  of  her  per- 
secutor. Accordingly,  although  he  was  met 
with  much  obloquy,  both  verbal  and  written 
— for  controversial  pamphlets  were  publish- 
ed against  him  as  an  enemy  of  Elizabeth 
Canning — ^he  resolved  to  bring  this  popular 
idol  to  justice. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1 754,  she  was  brought 
to  trial  for  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  Her 
trial  lasted  to  the  Idth  of  May.  It  is  one  of 
the  longest  in  the  collection  called  the  State 
Trials,  and  is  a  more  full  and  elaborate  in- 
quiry than  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  The  case 
made  out  was  complete  and  crushing,  and 
the  perfect  clearness  with  which  the  whole 
truth  connected  with  the  movements  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  of  peo- 
ple in  the  humblest  rank  was  laid  open,  shows 
the  great  capabilities  of  our  public  jury- sys- 
tem for  getting  at  the  truth.  One  part  of  the 
case  was,  the  absurdity  of  Elizabeth  Can- 
ning's story,  and  its  inconsistency,  in  minute 
particulars,  with  itself  and  with  the  concomi- 
tant facts.  When  her  first  description  of  the 
room,  in  which  she  said  she  was  shut  up, 
was  compared  with  the  full  survey  of  it  af- 
terwards undertaken,  important  and  fatal 
discrepancies  were  proved.  She  professed 
to  have  been  unable  to  see  anything  going 
on  in  the  house  from  her  place  of  confine- 
ment, but  in  the  room  at  Enfield  Wash  there 
was  a  large  hole  through  the  floor  for  a  jack- 
rope,  which  gave  a  full  view  of  the  kitchen, 
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where  the  inmates  of  the  house  chiefly  re- 
sorted. She  professed  to  describe  every 
article  in  the  room  she  was  confined  in,  but 
she  had  said  nothing  of  a  very  remarkable 
chest  of  drawers  found  in  that  which  she 
identified  as  the  same.  That  this  piece  of 
furniture  had  not  been  recently  placed  there 
was  made  evident,  by  the  damp  dust  gluing 
it  to  the  wall,  and  the  host  of  spiders  which 
ran  from  their  webs  when  it  was  removed. 
She  had  escaped  by  stepping  on  a  penthouse, 
but  there  was  none  against  the  garret  of  Mrs. 
Wells's  house ;  the  windows  were  high,  and 
she  could  not  have  leaped  to  the  ground 
without  severe  injury.  She  stated  that  no 
one  had  entered  the  room  during  the  four 
weeks  of  her  imprisonment,  but  it  was  shown 
that,  during  the  period,  a  lodger  had  held  an 
animated  conversation  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  identical  garret  with  somebody 
occupied  in  lopping  wood  outside.  Nay,  a 
person  had  seen  a  poor  woman,  with  the  odd 
name  of  Natis,  in  bed  in  that  very  room. 
His  reason  for  entering  it  was  a  curious  one, 
which  has  almost  a  historical  bearing.  He 
went  to  try  the  ironwork  of  a  sign  which  had 
once  hung  in  front  of  the  house,  and  lay  in 
the  garret.  The  sign  had  been  taken  down 
when  the  Jacobite  army  penetrated  into  Eng- 
land in  the  Rebellion  of  1745.  Probably  it 
had  been  of  a  character  likely  to  be  offensive 
to  the  Jacobites,  and  its  removal  is  a  little 
incident,  showing  how  greatly  the  country 
apprehended  a  revolution  in  favor  of  the 
Stuarts. 

These  discrepancies  were,  however,  far 
from  being  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
evidence.  Not  content  with  showing  that 
Elizabeth  Canning  l^ad  told  falsehoods,  the 
prosecutor  set  to  the  laborious  task  of  proving 
where  the  gipsy  woman  had  been,  along  with 
her  son  and  daughter,  charged  as  her  accom- 
plices, during  the  time  embraced  by  the  mere 
active  part  of  Elizabeth's  narrative.  From 
the  vagrant  habits  of  the  race,  evidence  to 
the  most  minute  particulars  had  thus  to  be 
collected  over  a  large  range  of  country ;  and 
the  precision  with  which  the  statements  of  a 
multitude  of  people — of  different  ranks  and 
pursuits,  and  quite  unknown  to  each  other, 
as  well  as  to  the  person  they  spoke  of — are 
fitted  to  each  other,  is  verv  striking  and  in- 
teresting. The  most  triflmg  and  unconse- 
quential-Iooking  facts  tell  with  wonderful 
precision  on  the  result.  Thus  a  lodging-house 
Keeper  remembered  the  woman  Squires  being 
in  her  house  on  a  certain  day,  and  she  made 
it  sure  by  an  entry  in  an  account-book,  as  to 
which  she  remembered  that  she  had  consult- 


ed the  almanac  that  she  might  put  down  the 
right  day.  The  day  of  the  woman's  presence 
in  another  place  was  identical  with  the  pres- 
ence of  an  Excise  surveyor,  and  the  state- 
ments of  the  witnesses  were  tested  by  the 
Excise  entry-books.  The  position  of  the 
wanderers  was  in  another  instance  connected 
with  the  posting  of  a  letter,  and  the  post- 
office  clerks  bore  testimony  to  the  fact,  that 
from  the  marks  on  the  letter  it  must  have 
been  posted  on  that  day.  It  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  the  1st  of  January  that  Elizabeth 
Canning  said  she  was  seized.  The  journey 
of  the  gipsy  family  is  traced  from  day  to  day 
through  distant  parts  of  England,  from  the 
preceding  December  down  to  the  24th  of 
January,  which  was  the  day  of  their  arrival 
at  Enfield  Wash.  Thus  fortified  by  counter- 
acting facts  of  an  unquestioni^ble  nature,  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  felt  himself  in  a 
position  to  turn  the  whole  story  into  ridicule, 
and  show  the  innate  absurdity  of  what  all 
London  had  so  resolutely  believed. 

He  proceeded  in  this  strain :  "  Was  it  not 
strange  that  Canning  should  subsist  so  long 
on  so  small  a  quantity  of  bread  and  water — 
four  weeks,  wanting  only  a  few  hours? 
Strange  that  she  should  husband  her  store 
so  well  as  to  have  some  of  her  bread  left, 
according  to  her  first  account,  till  the  Wed- 
nesday ;  according  to  the  last,  till  the  Friday 
before  she  made  her  escape ;  and  that  she 
should  save  some  of  her  miraculous  pitcher 
till  the  last  day  ?  Was  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  sixpenny  loaf  a  day  suflScient  to 
satisfy  her  hunger  ?  If  not,  why  should  she 
defer  the  immediate  gratification  of  her  ap- 
petite in  order  to  make  provision  for  a  pre- 
carious, uncertain  futurity?  Shall  we  sup- 
pose some  revelation  from  above  in  favor  of 
one  of  the  faithful  ?  Perhaps  an  angel  from 
heaven  appeared  to  this  mirror  of  modem 
virtue,  and  informed  her,  that  if  she  eat  more 
than  one  piece  of  bread  a  day,  her  small  pit- 
tance would  not  last  her  till  the  time  she  was 
to  make  her  escape.  Her  mother,  we  know, 
is  a  very  enthusiastical  woman — a  consul  ter 
of  conjurors,  a  dreamer  of  dreams ;  perhaps 
the  daughter  dreamed  also  what  was  to  hap- 
pen, and  so,  in  obedience  to  her  vision,  would 
not  eat  when  she  was  hungry,  nor  drink  when 
she  was  thirsty.  However  that  was,  I  would 
risk  the  event  of  the  prosecution  on  this  sin- 
gle circumstance,  that,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  some  preternatural  cause,  this  conduct 
of  the  prisoner's  must  appear  to  exceed  all 
bounds  of  human  probability." 

Notwithstanding  the  conclusive  exposure 
of  her  criminality,  Elizabeth  Canning  was 
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not  entirely  deserted  by  her  partisans  to  the 
last.  Two  of  the  juiy  had  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling themselves  to  the  verdict  of  guilty, 
suggesting  that  her  story  might  be  substan- 
tially correct,  though  undoubtedly  she  had 
made  a  mistake  about  the  persons  by  whom 
she  was  injured.  There  was  a  technical  im- 
perfection in  the  verdict,  and  her  friends 
strove  to  the  utmost  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
When  it  was  overruled,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  recorded,  she  pleaded  for  mercy,  saying 
that  she  was  more  unfortunate  than  wicked ; 
that  self-preservation  had  been  her  sole  ob- 
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ject;  and  that  she  did  not  wish  to  take  the 
gipsy's  life.  The  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
on  her  was  a  matter  of  serious  deliberatioo, 
as  manjT  of  the  common  people  were  still  so 
UBconvmced  of  her  wickedness,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  break  the  jail  in  which  she  was  im- 
prisoned might  be  feared,  and  as  at  that  time 
the  transportation  system  had  not  been  estab- 
lished. It  was  not,  however,  unusual  to  send 
criminals,  by  their  own  consent,  to  the  plan- 
tations, and  the  court  gladly  acceded  to  a  de- 
sire by  her  r  elations,  that  she  should  be  ban- 
ished to  New  England. 


From  tli«  BoUotio  R«Ti«v. 


THE  ABCTIC  BOBINSON  CBUSOE.* 


In  this  extraordinary  book  we  have  a  story 
mtended  to  illustrate  the  wretched  character 
of  infidelity.  The  unreasonable  doctrines  of 
what  is  stjled  rationalism  are  dealt  with  by  a 
master  pen.  The  author  chooses  a  new  scene 
of  adventure,  and  basing  her  plot  on  the  fa- 
vorite history  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  has  writ- 
ten a  narrative  of  intense  excitement,  but  all 
directed  to  a  noble  purpose.  Instead  of  criti- 
cising her  production,  we  may  more  profit- 
ably employ  a  few  pages  in  laying  the  sub- 
stance of  it  before  the  reader. 

Solitude  is  the  nurse  of  great  thoughts, 
and  forms  the  crucible  in  which  our  reflec- 
tions become  refined  and  purified.  Great 
minds  have  loved  it,  because  by  the  force  of 
fancy,  what  is  loveliness  to  others  b  not  such 
to  them ;  for  shapes  and  forms  of  beauty  peo- 
ple the  copse,  the  woodland,  and  the  vale, 
which  breathe  inspiration  upon  them  as  they 
pass,  and  plant  the  first  germs  of  those  ideas 
which  are  destined  afterwards  to  burst  in  su- 
perior grandeur  upon  the  world.  But  to  the 
young  the  charm  of  solitude  is  the  boundless 
thought  of  independence  it  infuses.  To  be 
responsible  to  none,  to  be  sole  sovereign  of  a 
territory,  sole  possessor  of  its  productions,  to 
live  in  perpetual  excitement  and  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  such  is  the  faseinatinff  ambi- 
tion which  inspires  the  boy  when  ne  pe- 
ruses the  adventures  of  '*  Robinson  Crusoe." 
Hence  the  popularity  which  has  ever  attended 
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works  of  this  description ;  and  numerous  are 
those  which  have  appeared  in  emulation  of 
the  great  original. 

The  trials  and  sufferings,  however,  of  the 
Christian  Robinson,  lead  but  to  one  result — 
his  conversion  from  unbelief  to  belief.  Thrown, 
at  an  early  age,  into  the  dangerous  society  of 
Voltaire,  and  the  disciples  of  his  school,  he 
imbibed  their  notions,  and  became  reckless 
of  his  own  opinions  and  their  expression. 
His  state  of  mind  was  such  as  few  can  con- 
ceive. Supported  by  false  philosophy,  buoyed 
up  by  unstable  conjectures,  he  lived  in  per- 
petual excitement,  scaroelv  daring  to  project 
his  fancy  forward,  haunted  by  desire  to  know 
something,  yet  fearing '  to  know  the  truth. 
His  mind  presented  a  hideous  blank,  dark 
thoughts  overwhelmed  his  soul,  and  retreat- 
ing, left  a  desert  covered  with  wrecks  and 
shattered  fragments  of  all  to  which  his  spirit 
once  clung,  and  the  degrading  idea  of  annihi- 
lation bounded  his  exbtence  to  the  brief  span 
which  experience  has  set  as  the  limit  of  hu- 
man life. 

The  pride  of  this  creature's  heart  refused 
to  recognize  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  he  was 
a  miserable  sceptic,  and  was  in  perpetual  per- 
turbation. The  soul  of  man,  m  its  passage 
throuffh  this  transitory  state,  requires  a  rest- 
ing place  on  which  to  repose  its  weakness. 
It  refuses  to  be  content  with  pleasures  which 
result  from  the  mere  indulgence  of  earthly 
appetites  and  passions.  It  shrinks,  as  the 
sensitive  plant  recoils  from  the  touch  of  man, 
each  time  that  we  are  led  into  forgetfukiess 
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of  the  spiritiial  and  divine  portion  of  our  na- 
ture. The  God  that  called  all  things  into 
existence  implanted  in  our  hearts  a  yearning 
for  something  purer  than  the  delights  of  thb 
world  to  distbguish  and  elevate  \»  above 
other  portions  of  the  creation.  He  gave  us 
thought,  and  the  power  of  arranginff  thought 
with  order  and  method,  and  the  faculty  of 
projecting^  our  imaginations  into  a  future, 
which  is,  in  other  words,  the  hope  of  immor* 
tality ;  of  nourishing  a  never  fully  to  be  sa- 
tisfied desire  of  eternal  life,  which,  acting  as 
a  beacon  through  our  mortal  existence,  beck- 
ons us  forward,  and  teaches  us  how  best  we 
may  attain  to  it.  And  this  insaUable  desire 
is  the  very  essence  of  religion,  by  which  man- 
kind and  states  must  stand  or  fall.  They 
must  be  led  by  it  to  glory,  or  crumble  to 
ashes.  Each  earthly  fabric  that  has  risen 
without  it  has  fallen,  the  most  glorious  ef- 
forts of  human  genius  have  perished,  the 
expansions  of  the  finest  intellects  have  been 
dimmed  without  its  presence. 

To  understand  the  story  of  Robinson,  for 
such  we  must  call  him,  it  is  needful  to  reflect 
on  his  early  career.  In  Paris  he  had  min- 
ded in  ewery  description  of  society;  the 
lofty  and  inspiring  oratory  of  Mirabeau  and 
Lameth  fired  his  enthusiasm;  Robespierre 
subdued  him  by  the  fire  of  his  genius.  Into 
these  ranks  he  entered,  and  was  welcomed ; 
but  venturing  to  protect  the  cause  of  the 
Girondists,  he  was  compelled,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  vengeance  of  Robespierre,  to  fly 
from  France.  England,  the  universal  shelter 
of  the  oppressed,  was  open  to  receive  him, 
but  it  created  for  him  no  home.  His  thoughts 
were  his  worst  enemies,  continually  urging 
him  hither  and  thither,  lashing  him  like  scor- 
pions into  perpetual  excitement ;  his  faith  in 
noly  and  spiritual  things  was  shaken;  and 
instead  of  repelling  the  assailant,  he  took  it 
into  his  bosom  and  nourished  it. 

The  vast,  intricate,  and  subtle  theories  of 
metaphysics  spread  before  him,  his  mind  was 
too  weak  to  follow  out  their  investigation,  to 
trace  them  back  to  their  oks  origin.  All  we 
know,  all  we  behold,  the  study  of  the  stars, 
the  planetary  system,  the  dim  glimpses  we 
obtain  of  other  worlds,  of  planets  inhabited 
by  bein^  like  ourselves,  confused  and  bewil- 
dered bim ;  acd  pausing  on  the  threshold  of 
research,  he  retreated  with  his  mind  over- 
powered, and  his  reflective  faculties  appa- 
rently annihilated  by  the  intricacies  of  pnilo- 
soph^. 

It  is  but  too  often  that  a  superficial  glance 
at  metaphysics  leads  to  this  result ;  therefore, 
|t  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whose  care  the  task 


of  instructing  the  young  is  confided,  to  im- 
pose upon  them  the  necessity  of  either  bend- 
ing their  whole  powers  of  thought  and  re- 
flection upon  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
philosophy,  and  faithfully  pursuing  it,  or  of 
leaving  it  alone  altogether.  The  young  stu- 
dent, eager  to  grasp  his  subject  at  once,  to 
embrace  it  in  its  whole  extent,  glances  hither 
and  thither,  and,  imagining  be  perceives  on 
its  surface  a  few  discrepancies  and  inconsist- 
encies, not  being  able  at  a  glance  to  reconcile 
all  that  he  beholds,  hastily  retreats  with  a 
dbordered  and  shattered  state  of  mind  from 
whose  ill-regulated  thoughts  spring  a  series 
of  doubts  and  hesitations,  which  ultimately 
lead  to  loss  of  faith  and  dependence  on  a 
higher  power.  Then  comes  a  pause.  A  re- 
action speedily  takes  place;  the  soul,  not 
having  its  natural  resource  to  fly  to,  steals 
about  in  its  nakedness,  seeking  rest  and  find- 
ing none.  Man  shatters  by  one  weak  im- 
pulse of  thought  the  great  and  glorious  sys- 
tem on  which  the  theory  of  the  universe  is 
founded,  without  being  able  to  raise  up  an- 
other in  its  stead.  In  vain  does  he  seek  to 
supply  a  wiser  and  nobler  reason  for  the 
thmgs  that  be.  Each  day  his  own  weakness 
becomes  more  felt,  as  well  as  his  incapability 
to  soar  upwards  and  look  down  upon  the  worldf, 
and  comprehend  the  causes  which  maintain 
its  balance.  And,  because  of  such  results 
we  say,  it  is  far  better  for  man  to  rest  in  ig- 
norance of  these  things,  than  to  go  only  so 
far  in  the  study  of  them  as  to  unsettle  his 
thoughts  upon  higher  and  more  important 
kinds  of  knowledge. 

Religion  is  as  necessary  to  our  real  happi- 
ness as  light  is  to  our  existence.  Without 
dependence  on  some  higher  and  nobler  influ- 
ence than  his  own,  how  weak  is  man !  And 
this  principle  is  developed  throughout  every 
part  of  creation.  Tbe  little  child  must  have 
the  support  of  its  mother ;  without  her  care 
it  prolonfiTs  its  existence  with  difficulty ;  the 
mother  of  that  child  requires  the  support  of 
a  husband ;  that  husband  is  dependent  on 
the  coipmunity,  without  whose  direct  or  in- 
direct assistance  he  cannot  procure  the  means 
of  dailv  existence.  All  mankind  are  mdisso- 
lubly  linked  together ;  all  created  things  draw 
nourishment  one  from  tbe  other ;  the  fishes 
of  the  sea  find  sustenance  from  small  ones  of 
their  own  species;  the  plants  require  the 
shelter  of  hills  and  ofttimes  the  shade  of 
trees ;  the  stately  oak  is  fed  by  the  rain  and 
the  moist  earth ;  the  coral  must  be  washed 
by  the  great  ocean;  the  diamond  nestles 
amidst  rougher  stones ;  the  bird  seeks  a  home 
m  the  friendly  copse  or  lonely  dell;  the 
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flower  must  have  its  proper  warmth  and 
light ;  and  light  is  regulated  by  Him  from 
whom  it  flows.  Hence,  if  we  examine  all 
things,  we  shall  find  all  creation,  all  material 
things,  united  in  one  grand  chain,  one  of 
whose  links  cannot  be  broken  without  injury 
to  the  whole. 

Robinson  now  joined  a  vessel  on  the  point 
of  starting  upon  an  expedition  through  the 
Arctic  Sea.  We  pass  over  the  details  of  the 
Yofage  until  the  vessel,  on  the  point  of  return 
home,  is  suddenly  surrounded  by  frozen  wa- 
ter, and  detained  amidst  a  mass  of  floes ;  the 
cold  was  intense,  and  alternating  between 
hope  and  fear,  exposed  to  tempests,  and  spe- 
culating on  the  danger  which  threatened  if 
detained  in  these  seas,  and  surrounded  by  the 
bergs,  the  crew  of  the  Ptolemy  passed  a 
monotonous  time.  After  a  sojourn  of  many 
weeks  amidst  the  frozen  waters,  diversified 
only  by  the  sound  of  cracking  floes  as  they 
swept  past  the  vessel's  side,  the  supposed 
appearance  of  land  a-head  was  hailed  with 
joy  by  the  whole  crew.  A  boat  was  let  down, 
which  soon  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  supposed  land  was  a  belt  of  bergs,  slowly 
but  surely  advancing  upon  them,  and  by  the 
aid  of  glasses  its  undulating  motion  on  the 
surface  of  the  horizon  could  be  clearly  dis- 
cerned. To  retreat  was  their  first  impulse  ; 
and  a  faint  breeze  which  now  sprung  up  took 
them  on  a  few  knots,  when  sudoenly  the  wind 
was  hushed,  the  sails  flapped  against  the 
mast,  and  a  sort  of  stagnation  passed  over 
the  face  of  everything.  Their  very  breath 
seemed  congealed ;  and  so  intense  was  the 
cold,  that,  forgetful  of  the  danger  likely  to 
come  to  the  vessel,  even  the  men  on  the  look- 
out were  compelled  to  descend  below.  The 
few  waves  that  had  hitherto  washed  the  ves- 
seKs  sides  sank,  and  a  leaden  silence  pro- 
claimed that  the  sea  was  one  vast  frozen  mass. 
Strange  fears  of  abandonment  in  that  voice- 
less solitude  stole  over  the  hearts  of  the 
crew ;  the  surrounding  of  the  ice,  the  block- 
ade of  their  vessel  was  so  sudden  that  they 
had  scarcely  in  imagination  prepared  for  it, 
and  now  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch 
the  grandeur  of  their  ice-bound  territorv, 
and  hope  for  the  appearance  of  water  faintly 
oozing  up  between  the  floes  and  bergs.  For 
months  this  state  of  things  continued;  but 
gradually  a  mildness  seemed  to  steal  over 
nature,  and  they  were  enabled  once  more  to 
appear  upon  deck,  and  look  out  for  the  ex- 
citement of  the  chase. 

One  day  whilst  the  crew  were  taking  their 
ordinary  recreation  of  widking  up  and  down, 
a  group  of  large  bears  made  their  appearance 


within  gun-shot  of  the  vessel,  which  they  at 
last  were  so  hardy  as  to  advance  to  attacL 
Foxes,  rein-deer,  &c.,  were  successively  seen, 
and  flights  of  birds  swept  above  their  heads 
too  high  to  ascertain  their  species.    These 
facts  induced  the  supposition  that  there  was 
some  island  near  at  hand,  which  proved  to 
be  the  case,  and  permission  was  accordingly 
given  to  the  staff  to  go  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion.   At  first  the  greatest  discipline  was 
maintained.     The  lieutenant  was  desired  to 
keep  a  shaip  look-out  upon  his  charge,  to  see 
that  they  did  not  stray  out  of  sight.     By 
decrees,  however,  they  expanded  impercep- 
tibly into  small  groups,  as  the  strict  discipline 
at  first  observed  was  relaxed,  and  further 
approach  upon  the  island  seemed  to  inspire 
them  with  security.    Robinson,  at  the  head  of 
one  or  two,  advanced  forward  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  fliffht  of  birds,  and  hastening  on  with- 
out looking  back,  called  out  to  his  compan- 
ions to  follow.     Onward  he  went,  and  at 
length  shot  down  one  of  the  birds,  which, 
however,  wounded  as  it  was,  rose  to  continue 
its  flight,  but  soon  fell  dead.    Proud  of  his 
capture,  Robinson  turned  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  friends,  but  found  himself 
utterly  alone.    Crying  out  their  names,  no 
answer  but  the  echoes  of  his  words  was 
heard.     A  fear  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
bears  was  at  first  his  only  apprehension, 
since  he  felt  certain  that  the  moment  he  was 
missed  others  would  be  sent  in  search  of 
him ;  but  as  time  stole  on,  and  his  cries  and 
volleys  continued  unnoticed,  his  distress  be- 
came great.    A  small  barrel  of  rum,  his 
sword    and  gun,  constituted    his   stock  of 
wealth ;  and  overcome  ^ith  fear,  he  stole 
hither  and  thither,  bending  down  his  ear  to 
the  earth  to  listen  for  some  sound  to  break 
the  dread  silence.    The  night — a  long  night 
— passed  at  length,  and  the  sun  rose  upon 
the  sublime  solitude  of  the  frozen  territory, 
but  it  aided  him  no  more  than  the  stars  had 
done  before.    Another  day  was  spent  in 
wandering  to  and  fro,  in  scanning  the  hori- 
zon in  every  direction  through  his  spy-glass, 
to  discover  traces  of  the  vessel,  but  nothing 
around  gave  him  hope.     No  sign  of  life  dis- 
turbed the  grandeur ;  all  was  still,  deserted ; 
and  his  own  wildly-throbbing  heart  seemed 
the  only  thing  that  did  not  rest     The  vast 
ocean  was  quiet  and  glassy,     A  frozen  hand 
had  passed  over  and  stilled  its  waves.    Vast 
broken  substances  reared  themselves  from  its 
surface,  forming  mountains,  and  hills,  and 
hillocks,  from  which  darted  irregular  peaks 
and  arms  of  frozen  water.    During  this  time 
his  barrel  of  rum,  the  bird  he  had  sliun,  and 
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the  pure  snow  tbat  glistened  around,  had  I 
formed  his  sustenance;  but  the  desire  of 
sleep  after  a  waking  so  unnaturally  pro- 
longed, now  became  so  strong  that  he  saw 
no  resource  but  to  lie  down,  and  accept  the 
death  which  this  exposed  slumber  should 
bring  to  him.  But  courage  and  the  desire 
of  life  inspired  him  once  again.  He  rose 
from  the  earth  with  a  bound,  and  continued 
his  course,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a  safe 
retreat  for  the  night.  At  length,  following 
the  track  of  some  foxes,  he  came  to  a  fissure 
in  the  mountains,  which  presented  to  his  view 
two  openings.  Into  one  of  these  he  fired  the 
contents  of  his  gun,  and  five  or  six  foxes  im- 
mediately crept  out  on  the  other  side  and 
made  off.  Into  this  place  he  succeeded  in 
creeping ;  and  when  within,  a  bit  of  twine 
dipped  in  rum  served  him  for  a  torch.  Here, 
wrapping  himself  in  the  skin  of  a  deer  he  had 
previously  killed,  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not 
awake  for  more  than  eleven  hours,  as  he  dis- 
covered by  consulting  bis  watch.  The  next 
morning  beheld  his  temporary  home  crushed 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  underneath 
it  were  buried  his  gun,  his  barrel  of  rum,  the 
reindeer's  skin,  &c.  These  losses  were  great. 
They  left  him  with  a  pair  of  pistols  and  a 
knife  to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of 
bears,  and  to  procure  himself  food.  Regrets, 
however,  were  vain,  and  he  once  more  set 
out  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  traces  of 
his  vessel.  Faint  tremblings  of  the  earth, 
and  a  sound  in  the  distance  as  of  thunder 
tremulously  muttering  at  broken  intervals,  in- 
spired him  with  the  fear  that  he  was  standing 
on  a  volcanic  isle,  a  fear  that  was  but  too  soon 
realized !  At  some  little  distance  ahead  he 
beheld  a  dark  mass  spreading  over  the  snow- 
covered  ground  wdicn  attracted  his  attention. 
Advancing  rapidly  towards  it,  he  discovered 
a  troop  of  polar  dogs  surrounding  the  carcass 
of  a  huge  bear.  The  animals  took  to  flight 
on  his  approach.  The  creature  had  been 
lately  wounded,  and,  as  it  proved  upon  ex- 
amination, by  guns;  and  had  evidently 
crawled  thither  from  some  spot  at  no  great 
distance  to  breathe  out  its  last.  By  the 
lingering^  twilight  he  still  saw  the  track  of 
blood  distinctly  marked  on  the  glistening 
snow.  Hope  fired  him  once  more.  Follow- 
ing the  dark  traces,  he  hastily  proceeded, 
confident  that  he  should  be  able  to  discover 
bis  friends.  Night,  however,  fell,  and  about 
midnight  he  came  upon  the  spot  where  the 
combat  must  have  occurred.  Three  bodies, 
freshly  skinned,  lay  around.  Certainty  that 
he  was  not  far  distant  from  those  he  so  anx- 
iously sought  to  join  animated  him,  and  with 


a  lifrht  heart  he  awaited  the  dawn,  that,  fol- 
lowmg  still  the  tracks  of  blood,  he  might 
come  upon  the  ship.  Eearly  as  light  shone 
upon  his  path  he  advanced,  and  as  the  mom- 
mf  fog  cleared  away  he  beheld  the  white 
sails  of  the  ship  gleaming  in  th6  sun.  They 
were,  however,  spread,  and  intently  watching, 
he  perceived  that  they  were  in  motion,  filled 
with  a  lipht  breeze,  and  were  steadily,  slow- 
ly, beanng  her  away.  His  heart  seemed 
about  to  break  with  its  fearful  agony.  He 
had  seen  her  for  the  last  time  !  His  com* 
panions  had  then  quietly  deserted  him! 
With  a  cry  of  despair  he  rushed  forward, 
and  flung  himself  upon  a  small  berg,  which 
he  hoped,  driven  b^  the  waves,  might  over- 
take  the  rapidly  disappearing  ship.  For  a 
time  his  ice  boat  rose  and  fell  on  the  crest  of 
the  waves,  and  faint  hopes  kept  him  from 
the  last  agony  of  despair ;  but  ere  long  it 
ceased  to  move,  and  he  knew  it  had  struck 
upon  some  strand.  When  he  strained  his 
eyes  athwart  the  strange  sea,  he  discovered 
no  sign  of  the  ship  ;  the  bergs  alone,  in  their 
grand  threatening  aspect,  travelled  and 
rocked  on  the  waves,  and  he  once  more  felt 
himself  abandoned  to  all  the  horrors  of  his 
position. 

A  series  of  sufferings  and  of  protracted 
struggles  between  hope  and  despair,  con- 
vinced him  of  the  necessity  of  action ;  and 
the  chance  sustenance  he  had  hitherto  relied 
on,  save  birds,  and  the  uncooked  flesh  of  the 
reindeer,  inspired  him  with  the  natural  desire 
of  providing  something  better  to  satisfy  him- 
seif.  Cinders,  sulphureous  incrustations, 
ravines,  and  basaltic  rock,  convinced  him  of 
the  nature  of  his  island ;  and  as  escape  from 
it  seemed  impossible,  he  resolved  to  find  for 
himself  a  habitation.  Excavations  and  grot- 
toes, formed  by  volcanic  stones,  served  him 
for  a  home ;  and  selecting  one,  he  set  about 
clearing  it,  and  soon  converted  it  into  a  broad 
open  hall.  Here  he  located  himself,  and 
spent  his  time  in  reconnoitring  his  territory. 
In  one  part  of  the  island  he  discovered  an 
anchor,  and  portions  of  her  cable,  which 
proved  that  some  wreck  had  taken  place 
within  a  few  years.  Proceediog  further,  he 
came  upon  a  rivulet  gushing  from  beneath  a 
mass  of  lava,  and  rendering  the  earth  close 
upon  its  banks  green  and  fertile.  Other 
signs  strewn  around  convinced  him  of  the 
existence  of  some  village,  once  filled  with 
human  beings,  but  now  completely  engulfed 
beneath  the  surface.  Searching  about,  he 
at  length  found  the  earth  ^ive  way  under  his 
feet,  and  was  himself  precipitated  some  con- 
siderable distance  down.     Here  he  discov- 
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ered  a  grotto,  evidently  formed  by  the  hand 
of  man,  strewn  with  signs  of  its  former  inhab- 
itants---dried  fish,  cooking  utensils,  and  rough 
beds,  decorated  the  apartment;  and  the 
stale  in  which  all  these  things  still  existed 
proved  that  much  time  had  not  elapsed  since 
their  occupation. 

A  fearful  eruption  overtook  him  as  he  was 
journeying  back  to  his  grotto.  A  muttering 
sound  arose  as  from  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
whose  waves  rushed  to  land  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  engulf  the  border  of  the  island. 
They  were  like  mountains,  lashing  each  other 
and  foaming ;  tall  bergs  rocked  to  and  fro, 
and  the  mountain  on  which  Robinson  stood 
participating  in  the  general  disorder  of  na- 
ture, opened  in  the  centre,  and  rolled  down 
vast  portions  of  her  rocks  to  the  ocean. 
Blood-red  clouds  swept  over  the  sun,  and 
waves  rose,  all  colored  as  with  ruby  flames, 
to  meet  the  overhanging  and  lowering  hori- 
zon, while  streams  of  fire  burst  upward  from 
the  sea,  casting  a  lurid  glare  upon  the  sur- 
rounding scene.  Gradually  these  sounds 
became  hushed  and  the  convulsions  stilled  ; 
and  when  the  morning  rose,  a  few  streams  of 
smoke  slowly  curling  upward,  were  all  that 
remained  of  the  tempest,  save  that  an  infant 
islet  rested  on  its  green  waving  bosom,  born 
from  the  commotions  of  the  night. 

A  few  weak  efforts  at  procuring  himself 
sustenance  by  smoking  tne  birds  he  had 
killed,  and  amusement  by  wandering  in  and 
out  of  his  grotto,  diversified  the  early  days 
of  his  sojourn  on  the  volcanic  isle.  '  Each 
day  the  lingering  hope  of  being  discovered 
inspired  him ;  but  as  it  grew  more  faint,  he 
became  habituated  to  his  position,  and  in- 
spired with  courage  to  confront  it.  His  first 
experiment  was  to  manufacture  salt  by  evap- 
oration, since  without  that  preservative  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  a  store  of  provisions 
against  the  winter.     After  much  labor  and 

Eains,  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt.  In  the 
uried  grotto  he  discovered  some  few  uten- 
sils, some  tools,  foxes'  skins,  a  wooden  box 
full  of  pointed  bones,  probably  intended  for 
the  poiuts  of  arrows,  and  a  few  other  useful 
articles.  Fishing,  now,  by  means  of  skins 
cut  into  strips,  constituted  his  principal  em- 
ployment. The  first  day  that  he  threw  his 
strange  line  over  the  water  he  was  very  for- 
tunate ;  but,  inspired  by  this  success,  he  set 
his  line  by  night,  fully  anticipating  that  on 
the  morrow  he  should  rise  to  a  plentiful 
harvest.  What  was  his  mortification  at  dis- 
covering that  the  skins  had  dissolved,  or 
been  washed  away  by  the  force  of  the  waves. 


so  that  there  remained  nothing  bat  the  stakes 
by  which  they  were  fixed  to  the  earth. 
Fresh  endeavors  npon  the  hair  of  the  fox* 
by  twisting  it  inwards,  proved  no  more  suc- 
cessful, and  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
renounce  this  mode  of  fishing.  Chance  di- 
rected him  to  a  hollow,  however,  filled  with 
crabs  and  lobsters.  The  number  of  these 
fish  was  enormous ; — they  formed  a  complete 
incrustation,  and  he  procured  more  than 
would  suffice  for  many  days*  food.  The 
next  day  other  fish  made  their  appearance, 
and  in  a  short  time  Robinson  had  dried  and 
salted  enough  to  serve  him  for  twelve- 
months. His  next  care  was  to  collect  within 
his  grotto  fuel  for  cooking  and  procuring 
warmth  in  the  winter,  which  was  partially 
supplied  by  a  hot  spring  which  bubbled  up 
within  his  little  dwelling.  Besides,  con- 
demned to  a  long  sojourn  there,  he  knew 
that  he  should  require  some  means  of  em- 
ploying his  time,  so  that  he  might  not  find 
It  to  hang  wearily  upon  his  hands.  The 
next  want  that  made  itself  felt  was  that  of 
oil;  how  else  should  he  procure  a  light 
during  the  long  hours  of  darkness  inseparable 
from  a  winter  in  these  ice-bound  nfgions  ? 
The  scheme  at  first  sight  presented  little 
prospect  of  accomplishment ;  but  the  strong 
necessity  for  its  bein?  carried  into  effect  sug- 
gested the  means.  He  set  about  construct- 
ing a  raft  from  pieces  of  wood  and  reindeer 
skins,  which  he  formed  into  balloons,  and  set 
up  his  large  cloak  for  a  sail.  This  little 
bark  he  launched  upon  the  water,  and  in  it 
went  on  a  famous  fishing  expedition.  Her- 
ring floated  in  such  abundance  around,  that 
he  came  home  laden  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Depositing  these  in  a 
sheltered  spot,  dry  at  low  tide,  but  frequented 
by  large  fish  when  it  was  high,  he  continued 
to  entice  thither  the  sea- wolf,  sea-cow,  and 
other  amphibious  creatures  from  which  oil 
was  capable  of  extraction.  These  animals 
having  the  greatest  horror  of  sulphur,  Rob- 
inson collecting  a  large  quantity,  and  pro- 
pelling himself  forward  over  the  water  in  his 
raft,  strewed  considerable  quantities  over  its 
surface.  With  dismay  the  creatures  snuffed 
and  reared  their  heads,  and  £ed  exhausted 
towards  land  in  such  vast  numbers  that,  fol- 
lowing up  his  victory,  he  pursued  and  easily 
overtook  and  killed  more  than  were  sufficient 
for  an  enermous  supply  of  oil.  Some  he 
destroyed  for  their  skins,  with  which  he  pro- 
posed to  construct  flasks  to  contain  the  oil  he 
should  manufacture  from  their  flesh;  the 
intestines  of  others  would  do  instead  of  glass, 
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to  spread  oyer  the  aperture  that  admitted 
lights  and  their  bones  would  make  cooking 
utensils,  or  arms  for  hunting. 

The  oil  made,  the  wood  collected,  the  fish- 
es dried,  he  saw  himself  protected  against 
darkness,  cold,  and  hunger ;  therefore,  while 
fishing  still  occupied  his  attention,  he  found 
leisure  between  the  intervals  further  to  ex- 
plore the  capabilities  and  resources  of  his  isle. 
Some  discoveries  which  betrayed  the  shocks 
to  which  it  had  been  subject  inspired  him 
with  dread,  but  others  proved  tsauses  for  re- 
joicing and  thanksgiving.  He  came  one  day 
upon  a  little  stream  of  freah  water,  whose 
borders  were  fahitly  strewn  with  green  ver- 
dure. Fine  grasses  struggled  into  existence, 
and  a  few  other  plants  peeped  out  from  cre- 
vices in  the  rock.  Even  this  little  spot  of 
green,  in  the  midst  of  the  coldness  and  des- 
olation by  which  he  was  surrounded,  came 
to  him  like  an  oasis  bursts  upon  the  sight  of 
the  traveller  as  he  journeys  through  wild 
wastes  and  desert  tracks.  Each  blade  of  grass, 
each  trembling  plant,  was  stored  with  a  thou- 
sand memories.  One,  he  had  watched  bud- 
ding into  life  ra  that  far  off  valley  when  his 
tiny  hand  was  grasped  by  a  mother,  whom 
he  could  look  up  to  and  meet  love  and  encou- 
ragement in  her  eye ;  another  had  flourished 
in  his  father's  meadows ;  another  had  been 
washed  by  the  waters  of  his  native  welMoved 
river.  In  an  instant  he  had  overleaped  space 
and  time ;  he  had  abandoned  these  ice-bound 
retreats,  and  sought  the  warm  precincts  of  a 
home  rendered  dear  and  sweet  by  absence, 
and  the  impossibility  of  beholding  it.  No 
gentle  sound,  no  voice  broke  the  stillness ;  yet 
what  is  that  ?  He  listens  :  a  soft  low  mur- 
muring, like  the  lullaby  of  childhood,  floats 
upon  his  ear ;  he  bends  down  his  head  ;  he 
almost  fancies  his  cheek  presses  the  soft  bo- 
som of  his  mother.  No,  Robinson,  it  is  the 
gentle,  low,  and  broken  voice  of  the  rivulet 
that  everlastingly  makes  its  music  here ;  it  is 
a  link  between  thee  and  others  who  are  lis- 
tening in  like  manner  to  similar  sounds  else- 
where, but  it  is  no  mother's  voice !  The  thou- 
sand joys  of  childhood,  its  security,  its  plea- 
surable griefs,  his  brilliant  youth  career,  the 
companionship  of  man,  the  bustle  of  discus- 
sion,  the  stormy  revolution,  the  burning  elo- 
quence of  the  orator,  the  vast,  the  ennobling 
sentiments  of  ambition,  what  were  they  ?  Re- 
membered amid  these  silent  caverns,  these 
sulphureous  odors,  these  streams  of  lava, 
these  hillocks  of  ice,  these  still  waters,  these 
gigantic  berffs,  they  seemed  like  attributes  of 
another  world ;  and  Robinson  woke  from  his 
m  mories  and  feh  himself  the  sole,  the  sol- 


itary sovereign  of  an  untenanted  land,  where 
people  had  passed  away,  and  which,  perhaps, 
while  nations  were  rising  to  greatness  or 
crumbling  to  decay  in  the  tar  distant  universe, 
would  remain  untrodden,  save  by  that  solita- 
ry human  being,  cast  like  a  reed  upon  its 
strand.  Softened  and  armed  by  these  memo- 
ries, Robinson  prayed  earnestly,  and  looked 
upward  for  protection  to  the  Heavens  in 
meekness  and  humbleness,  as  he  had  in 
childhood  gently  reposed  on  the  protection  of 
the  mother's  eyes  that  had  bent  over  and 
so  often  watched  him. 

To  protect  and  nourish  this  little  verdant 
spot  was  his  constant  care.  Every  evening 
he  watered  the  grass  and  plants,  and  con- 
structed on  either  side  a  sheltering  bank,  com- 
posed of  cinders,  which  kept  off  the  winds  and 
cold.  Beyond,  a  little  space  sheltered  by 
overhanging  hillocks,  but  now  buried  beneath 
a  mass  of  cinders,  was  discovered.  Here  a 
few  raspberry  plants  and  juniper  trees  were 
faintly  strugKlino;  for  life,  and  mosses  and 
lichen  straggled  here  and  there  upon  the  cal- 
cined earth.  A  few  small  trees  inspired  him 
with  the  hope  of  converting  this  spot  into  a 
garden,  although  the  rapid  approach  of  win- 
ter gave  him  little  time  to  develop  its  resour- 
ces that  year. 

Large  flights  of  birds  now  made  their  ap- 
pearance, journeying  towards  the  south,  and, 
while  they  proclaimed  the  coming  of  the  cold, 
inspired  Robinson  with  the  most  melancholy 
feelings.  He  beheld  them  happily  sweeping 
through  the  heavens,  close  to  the  very,  clouds, 
onward  to  those  regions  where  he  could  not 
go.  Those  senseless  beings,  those  creatures 
that  find  no  delight  save  in  material  impulse 
and  sensations,  could  travel  to  scenes  which 
were  a  thousand  fold  endeared  to  him  by 
their  distance.  Perhaps  one  of  these  winged 
things  would  flutter  near  his  wife,  mourning 
his  absence  on  the  far  Alps  ;  perhaps  would 
form  the  amusement  of  his  little  children, 
who  would  clap  their  tiny  hands,  and  watch 
its  circuits  in  the  air,  and  laugh,  and  be  all 
unconscious  that  their  father  had  sat  in  utter 
hopelessness,  and  watched  that  same  bird 
wing  its  way  unheedingly  abroad  to  those 
spots  of  happiness,  while  he  must  remain  be- 
hind to  mourn  and  watch  their  happy  flight 
through  the  cloud-built  heavens. 

Robinson  made  himself  a  bow  and  some 
arrows,  and  attempted  to  bring  down  some 
of  these  creatures ;  but  by  the  time  hb  bow 
was  completed  they  had  become  less  nume- 
rous, though  troops  of  falcons  hovered  on 
the  heights,  apparently  waiting  the  ap- 
proach of  the  birds.  Some  of  these  he  shot, 
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but  his  object  was  to  catcb,  not  destroy 
them,  and  he  succeeded  at  length  in  captur- 
ing two,  which  he  conveyed  to  his  grotto. 
He  one  ni^ht  placed  a  lamp  in  front,  of  an 
aperture  in  his  dwelling,  in  the  hope  that 
the  light  might  attract  some  birds  to  it,  but 
though  he  watched  for  hours  nothing  came, 
so  he  retired  to  bed.  Scarcely  had  he  fallen 
soundly  asleep  before  he  W4S  roused  by  a 
loud  cry  above  his  head,  followed  by  a  shower 
of  dust  and  cinders,  which  extinguished  his 
lamp.  The  two  falcons  trembled  with  agi- 
tation, and  fluttered  incessantly.  Another  cry 
they  now  made  was  heard,  accompanied  by  a 
loud  snort  close  above  his  head  ;  the  aperture, 
though  not  large  enough  to  admit  a  bear, 
was  still  sufficient  to  awaken  alarm.  Relight- 
ing his  lamp,  he  saw  the  same  endeavors  at 
enlarging  the  orifice  above  continued,  and  he 
discovered  that  the  wolves  and  hyenas  were 
busily  engaged  in  seeking  a  method  of  de- 
scent upon  their  prey.  When  Robinson  saw 
who  his  strange  visitants  were,  he  smiled  at 
his  own  terror,  and  set  about  tantalizing  them 
by  throwing  them  scraps  of  food,  which  irri- 
tated, instead  of  satisfying  their  hunger.  In 
order  to  be  the  better  enabled  to  secure  them 
ultimately,  he  enlarged  the  opening,  so  that 
they  were  induced  to  insert  therein,  first  their 
fore- paws,  then  their  hind-legs,  then  their 
noses,  performing  between  each  endeavor 
restless  manceuvres,  and  giving  utterance  to 
wild  cries  of  anger.  When  he  had  prepared 
his  nooses,  Robinson  stealthily  placed  them 
so  as  to  secure  their  legs  by  one  pull ;  and  no 
sooner  did  a  proper  opportunity  occur  than, 
hastily  drawing  it,  he  secured  them  both,  to 
their  infinite  rage.  In  the  morning  he  killed 
them,  and  put  aside  their  skins  for  his  own 
use,  while  the  flesh  he  preserved  for  his  fal- 
cons. While  snaring  these  birds,  and  striving 
to  tame  them,  a  thought  suddenly  struck  him, 
which  he  immediately  put  into  execution.  He 
tore  a  leaf  from  his  pocket  book,  wrote  a  let- 
ter on  it  with  his  blood,  describing  his  posi- 
tion, and  attaching  it  to  the  largest  hawk,  set 
bim  free,  with  a  faint  hope  that  it  might  reach 
some  spot  where  his  letter  might  find  a  re- 
sponse. With  a  strange  wild  throb  of  hope  he 
let  loose  the  beautiful  bird,  and  watched  its 
glad  flight  through  the  air,  as  it  dipped  and 
rose,  and  seemed  to  dance  on  the  tiny  clouds 
for  very  joy  that  it  had  its  loved  freedom 
again.  He  watched  its  course  for  along,  long 
time,  but  soon  it  grew  as  a  speck  on  the  far 
horizon,  smaller  and  smaller,  until  hb  eye 
rested  on  vacancy.  His  winged  messenger 
had  fled :  his  silent  praye  for  rescue  had  ca- 
reered through  the  heavens,  but  would  that 


bird  seek  the  habitation  of  man?  would  it 
rest  in  his  home,  and  send  back  an  answer 
speedily  ? 

To  fortify  himself  against  the  ensuing  win- 
ter more  strongly  was  now  the  care  of  out 
hero.  From  a  rough  natural  cavern  he  ha^ 
by  hewing  away  large  masses  of  rock,  con- 
verted his  grotto  into  a  habitable  dwelling. 
The  roof  showed  no  opening  save  the  fissure 
by  which  the  hyenas  had  peeped  in,  and  a 
door  in  front,  seven  feet  aoove  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  ascended  without  and  within 
by  natural  steps  in  the  rock.  And  this  at 
once  protected  him  against  the  snow,  and 
partly  wild  beasts.  One  aperture  in  the  wall 
admitted  light  and  permitted  him  to  gaze 
forth  upon  the  expanse  of  frozen  waters,  and 
at  night  upon  the  spangled  firmament,  and 
served  also  as  a  look-out  to  mark  the  ap- 
proach of  wild  beasts.  Through  this  also 
he  obtained  snow  to  serve  him  as  drink,  since 
the  hot  spring  within  was  of  too  mineral  a  na- 
ture to  answer  this  purpose.  The  smoke  from 
his  fire  evaporated  through  the  window,  and 
over  the  door,  when  the  real  chimney  was 
blocked  up  by  snow.  In  the  furthermost  re- 
cess of  the  grotto  were  piled  his  logs  for  the 
winter;  those  intended  for  other  use  were 
placed  in  another  pile.  His  flasks  of  oil  were 
ranged  to  the  left  on  a  bed  of  hay,  covered 
over  with  dried  bones.  His  victuals  occupied 
the  right  of  the  grotto,  with  smoked  birds, 
dried  and  salt  fish,- that  resembled  most  the 
flesh  of  animals,  in  one  place ;  parcels  of  a 
few  vegetables,  moss  for  medicinal  purposes, 
veronique  for  tea,  seeds  of  the  plants  whose 
budding  and  growth  lie  had  watched  were 
ranged  in  different  compartments,  while  the 
birds  taken  in  the  autumn,  quarters  of  the 
sea-cow,  and  various  plants  were  stored  away 
in  various  places.  Then  there  were  besides 
various  liquids,  oil,  vinegar,  or  that  which 
served  him  for  such,  a  sort  of  beer,  his  juni- 
per wine,  and  the  raspberry  wine  he  had 
manufactured  from  the  wild  raspberries.  A 
few  miscellaneous  articles  completed  his 
stores,  and  here  with  his  falcon  he  was  to  pass 
the  long  winter  months.  His  clothes  had  suf- 
fered, as  might  be  expected,  during  his  vi- 
cissitudes ;  but  these,  by  ingenuity  and  skill, 
he  trusted  to  repair,  ere  the  summer  and  the 
time  for  action  came. 

Once  within  his  domicile,  secure  from  the 
wild  confusion  without,  protected  against  the 
heavy  falls  of  snow  that  wreathed  the  sum- 
mits of  the  tottering  bergs,  and  crested  the 
frozen  hillocks,  yet  not  shut  out  from  their 
view,  Robinson  set  industriously  to  work.  His 
time  was  now  his  own.    He  had  provided 
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against  bis  material  wants ;  he  had  laid  np  a 
store ;  there  was  no  need  either  to  hunt  or  to 
fish,  and  his  hands  required  employment.  The 
first  thinflp  he  did  was  to  fashion  a  cross,  the 
rude  symbol  of  his  religion,  and  before  it  he 
offered  up  in  sincerity,  prayers  of  deep  ear- 
nestness. To  construct  tools  was  his  next  at- 
tempt, out  of  the  anchor  which  had,  as  it 
seemed,  been  cast  so  providentially  in  his  way. 
Various  implements,  after  great  patience, 
were  constructed,  and  then  the  grand  object 
of  his  ambition  was  commenced — the  forma- 
tion of  a  boat.  With  what  dim  object  this 
was  undertaken,  whether  with  a  faint  view  of 
future  deliverance,  whether  he  intended  to 
confide  his  slight  bark  to  the  mercj  of  the 
waves,  or  whether  it  was  to  serve  him  as  an 
amusement,  or  the  means  of  extending  his 
researches,  he  scarcely  owned  to  himself. 
Earnestly,  however,  he  set  to  work,  and  in  his 
regular  employment  the  hours  fiew  by,  and 
his  winter  retreat  ceased  to  display  itself  in 
all  its  monotony.  His  mind  was  becoming  re- 
conciled to  his  condition,  and  the  more  so  as 
his  work  proceeded.  In  six  weeks  a  canoe 
was  formed,  rude,  perhaps,  but  compact, 
strong,  and  complete.  A  wheelbarrow, 
clothes  for  himself,  made  ont  of  the  skins, 
boots,  &c.,  employed  next  his  attention,  and 
the  winter  insensibly  glided  away  in  these  in- 
teresting occupations. 

Work  alternated  with  lighter  amusement. 
The  taming  of  his  hawk  was  his  recreation  ; 
and  the  creature  learned  to  love  him  so  well 
that  it  could  not  bear  to  be  out  of  its  master's 
sight.  A  bond  of  companionship  was  estab- 
lished between  them.  Both  had  been  bom 
to  freedom,  but  both  learned  almost  to  forget 
that  there  was  a  great,  a  peopled,  a  happy 
world  beyond,  for  which  it  were  vain  to  sigh. 
The  presence  of  the  bird  softened  Robinson's 
solitude ;  and  he  loved  it  as  those  only  can 
know  who  have  been  forced  to  seek  in  a  dog 
the  friendship  denied  them  by  human  beings. 
A  guitar,  formed  from  cord  and  a  wildly- 
shaped  piece  of  wood,  helped  to  pass  away 
the  evening  hours.  In  the  morning  he  would 
stand  at  his  little  window  and  watch  the 
scenery  spread  before  him.  Now  the  drifted 
snow  would  pile  itself  in  hillocks  over  the 
frozen  seas,  now  it  would  be  strown  like  a 
soft  carpet  over  the  ice.  Occasionally,  thick 
columns  of  smoke  curled  up  to  the  heavens, 
and  a  slight  shock  of  distant  thunder — a  faint 
trembling  was  felt  which  seemed  to  speak  the 
insecurity  of  all  around. 

The  eruption  came  at  length.  Robinson 
one  night  was  watching  at  his  window,  una- 
ble to  retire  to  rest  from  the  tremblings  of 
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the  earth  which  every  instant  made  them* 
selves  felt.  The  roar  of  the  crater  was  loud 
and  incessant ;  vast  columns  of  smoke,  red, 
yellow,  and  gray,  rolled  over  the  sea,  and 
soon  the  fiery  lava  gushed  upward  and  con- 
verted the  darkness  into  a  strange  glare,  nei- 
ther day  nor  night.  This  continued  until  the 
mid-evening,  when  increased  throes  caused 
the  eruption  to  reach  his  cavern,  where, 
kneeling  before  the  cross,  he  tremblingly 
prayed  for  protection  and  mercy.  A  feeling 
of  desolation  stole  over  him,  when  a  shock 
more  violent  than  any  previously  felt  made 
the  grotto  creak  and  groan ;  and  presently  a 
huge  mass  of  rock  gave  way,  and  his  provis- 
ion, his  oil,  all  his  victuals  were  buried  be- 
neath. For  days  he  suffered  the  torments  of 
hunger,  and  then  sought  nourishment  from 
the  skins.  Then  his  poor  falcon  was  destined 
to  be  killed,  and  he  gave  with  pleasure  the 
blow  which  deprived  it  of  life,  since  he  spared 
it  a  thousand  sufferings  and  agonies,  yet  in 
store  for  it  had  it  lived. 

The  winter  gradually  stole  away,  and  Rob- 
inson issued  forth  and  brought  down  his  ca- 
noe to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  was  one 
evening  occupied  in  putting  it  together,  when 
he  thought  he  perceived  upon  the  horizon  a 
sail ;  through  his  spy-glass,  be  soon  discover- 
ed a  vessel,  her  sails  furled,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance off.  What  tumultuous  hopes  agitated 
his  breast  1  he  fired  a  pile  ofr  wood ;  he  shout- 
ed, he  made  every  possible  sign,  but  he  could 
not  reach  it  without  his  boat.  This  he  had 
taken  to  pieces.  Hastily  putting  it  together, 
he  took  another  glance  at  the  ship.  There 
she  lay,  and  her  masts,  her  rigging,  her  sails, 
the  very  sailors  were  distinctly  revealed.  The 
boat  was  launched  on  the  great  ocean,  calm 
as  a  lake ;  the  snn  shone  brightly ;  and  while 
full  of  eager  hope  and  expectation  of  deliv- 
erance, the  sails  fluttered,  the  vessel  moved, 
it  glided  off,  it  became  more  indistinct — it 
was  gone ! 

This  was  the  last  delusive  hope  that  ever 
disturbed  Robinson  in  his  retreat.  When  the 
bitterness  of  the  disappointment  was  over, 
he  returned  quietly  to  bis  employment,  mend- 
ed his  habitation,  cultivated  his  garden,  tamed 
some  young  fawns,  and  sought  in  constant 
occupation  to  distract  his  thoughts  for  ever 
from  the  earth.  Gradually,  as  years  passed, 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood  became  like  dim 
clouds  on  the  far  horizon,  the  brilliant  scenes 
of  youth  as  they  never  had  been,  the  sounds 
of  earth  as  naught,  the  voices  of  man  as  of  no 
more  value  than  silence,  and  the  passions  of 
the  world,  love,  ambition,  hope,  joy,  and  sor- 
row as  empty  sounds  1  Instead,  he  loved  the 
IT 
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flrreen  herbs  by  the  rill  side,  the  plants  and 
Sowers  became  bis  children,  the  graceful 
fawn  his  companion,  the  cracking  of  the 
mightj  bergs,  and  the  roar  of  the  wild  beasts 
his  daily  sound,  the  great  solitudes  his  world, 
and  his  busy  thoughts  of  future  life  and  im- 
mortality filled  up  the  void  in  his  bosom. 

Gradually  his  early  mists  and  errors  had 
faded  from  his  eyes.  He  gave  free  vent  to  the 
impulses  of  his  heart,  and  chastened  by  af- 
fliction, purified  by  solitude,  and  ennobled  by 
sorrow,  he  knelt  before  God,  indeed  and  in 
truth,  confessing  his  sins,  and  petitioning  for 
mercy. 


So  Robinson  died  in  his  lonely  grotto.  A 
whaler  from  England  found  his  body  and  bu- 
ried it  among  the  green  grass  he  had  reared. 
The  flowers  cherished  and  planted  by  bis  own 
hands,  perhaps,  there  bloom  around  his 
grave,  and  his  requiem  is  ever  sung  by  the 
babblinfir  brook  and  the  lashing  of  the  waves. 

We  have  refrained,  on  account  of  our 
space,  from  dwelling  as  long  as  we  might  on 
the  progress  of  his  religious  convictions,  or 
upon  the  many  improbabilities  of  the  story. 
There  are  many,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
narrative  these  will  be  forgiven  and  foigot- 
ten. 


From  Hogg*!  Initrnotor. 


THEODORE    HOOK 


It  is  no  new  thin^  now  to  say  that  old 
Time  has  been  beaten  m  his  progress ;  it  is 
no  astonishing  thing  to  mention  that  the 
words  of  man  to  his  fellows  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  outwing  the  sunbeams  ;  one  of  the 
most  common  egressions  to  be  met  with  in 
the  magazine  or  heard  in  the  drawing-room 
is,  that  time  and  space  have  been  annihilated. 
The  expression  can  hardly  be  quarrelled  with; 
it  is  metaphorical,  of  course,  but  the  meta- 
phor is  in  sufficient  approximation  to  an  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  to  infringe  upon  no  rhe- 
torical canon.  As  yet,  however,  we  can 
hardly  add  to  the  category  of  what  modern 
physical  advancement  has  annihilated,  the 
sad  attendants  upon  modem  travelling — fa- 
tigue and  botheration.  We  look  back  upon 
our  fathers, — and  they  look  very  ancient  if 
we  make  our  glance  extend  but  fifty  years, 
— we  consider  their  modes  of  travelling,  and 
we  are  apt,  in  filial  pity,  almost  to  forget  fil- 
ial respect.  Making  their  wills  before  under- 
taking a  journey  which  costs  our  modern 
commercial  traveller  little  more  thought  than 
filling  his  cigar  case  ;  rumbling  on,  stage  af- 
ter stage,  in  their  coaches,  in  somnolent  tor- 
toise fashion ;  they  seem  objects  almost  of 
derision  to  us  moderns,  as  we  hear  the  snort 
of  our  fire-horse,  and  the  trampling  of  his 
resistless  and  untiring  hoofs,  and  dash  on- 
wards in  his  train,  through  mountain  and 
over  meadow,  with  the  wind  in  our  rear. 
But,  in  one  point,  our  fathers  might  well  re- 


pay our  derision  with  interest.  True,  tbey 
might  say,  you  go  at  a  must  insane  and  un- 
natural rate,  but  yon  are  shut  up,  with 
scarce  a  moment's  respite,  in  dusty,  sufifocat- 
ing  boxes,  and  you  can  steal  but  a  passing 
glimpse  at  the  fair  summer  greenery  spread 
around  you  ;  say  what  you  will  of  our  slow- 
ness, but  mention  also  our  calmness,  and 
your  boisterous  din  and  turmoil ;  and,  most 
of  all,  only  think  of  your  distressing  refresh- 
ment-rooms ;  your  soup  or  coflee  too  hot  to 
be  taken  in  your  mad  haste  without  risk  of 
scalding;  your  crowding,  your  bawling, 
your  mistaking,  your  remarkably  thor- 
ough paying;  and,  put  the  whole  in  com- 
parison with  the  well-supplied  dinner  or 
breakfast- table,  and  the  cheery,  orderly 
stage  inn.  The  lauffh  would  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  side  of  our  fathers.  But 
modern  ingenuity  and  enterprise  have  here 
again  stept  in ;  and  if  refreshment-rooms  are 
beyond  reform,  and  only  to  be  thought  of  in 
silent  hopelessness,  it  has  been  attempted, 
and  with  singular  effect,  to  make  the  hours 
spent  in  the  interior  of  the  carriage  pass  as 
pleasantly  and  swiftly  as  possible.  The  mode 
taken  has  been,  to  present  to  the  railway 
traveller  a  great  variety  of  cheap  and  very 
interesting  reading;  and  when,  for  an  ad- 
ditional shilling,  any  person  can  provide 
himself  with  the  choicest  essays  of  Macau- 
lay,  the  raciest  volumes  of  Washington  Irv- 
ing, the  most  celebrated  and  classic  portions 
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of  the  **  Spectator,"  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  hours  will  not  bang  with 
drowsy  wings,  and  that  the  ennui  and  fatigue 
of  a  railway  carriage  will  be  very  considera- 
bly alleviated.  Of  all  the  volumes  which 
have  been  published,  with  a  title  indicating 
their  special  appropriation  for  railway  read- 
ing, we  would  venture  to  predict  for  no  one 
a  greater  share  of  popularity  than  the  sketch 
of  Theodore  Hook,  issued  in  the  series  enti- 
tled "  Murray's  Beading  for  the  Rail."  It 
is  written  in  a  rapid,  lucid,  attractive  style, 
and  presents  a  very  satisfactory  view  of  the 
life  of  one  of  the  most  singular  men  of  our 
time.  In  no  sense  a  great  man,  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  talents  of  massive  weight  or 
important  utility,  we  yet  feel  ourselves  safe 
in  pronouncing  him,  in  character  and  in  his- 
tory, a  most  singular  man.  We  can  see 
also,  that  both  of  these  are  fraught  with  im- 
portant instruction,  give  us  glances  into  the 
heart  of  our  social  system  in  some  of  its  de- 
partments, and  show  us,  as  the  history  of 
every  man,  if  rightly  read,  will,  wherein  the 
great  essentials  of  sound  character,  and  the 
indispensable  requirements  of  complete  de- 
velopment, consist.  In  the  following  para- 
graphs, we  shall  not  undertake  to  present 
a  full  or  connected  view  of  his  life,  but  shall 
endeavor  to  display  the  formation  of  his 
character,  and  ascertain  what  were  its  merits 
and  its  defects. 

Theodore  Hook  was  the  son  of  a  musical 
composer,  and  was  born  in  London  in  the 
year  1788.  His  education  was  by  no  means 
duly  attended  to.  He  was  at  Harrow  at  the 
same  time  as  Byron  and  Peel,  but  was  no  at- 
tentive student.  When  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  he  left  Harrow,  and  his  father,  man- 
ifestly a  weak  man,  enjoyed  his  society  too 
much  to  push  on  his  education  with  energy. 
Besides,  Theodore  had  fine  musical  talents, 
and  one  day  astonished  his  father  by  "  his 
singing,  to  his  own  accompaniment,  of  two 
new  ballads,  one  grave  and  one  gay."  The 
father  looked  upon  his  son's  versifying  pow- 
ers, simply  in  a  profit  and  loss  point  of  view ; 
and  associated  him  in  the  business,  to  write 
songs  to  be  set  to  music.  He  was  then  six- 
teen ;  at  which  age,  such  an  arrangement 
was  almost  of  necessity  fatal  to  his  char- 
acter. 

Already  he  evinced  an  exuberance  of  spir- 
its, and  an  effervescent  smartness  of  wit, 
which  promised  much.  In  1804,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  enter  him  at  Oxford.  He  was 
about  sixteen,  and  his  youthful  appearance 
prompted  the  Vice-chancellor  to  remark, 
"  You  seem  very  young,  sir ;  are  you  pre- 


pared to  sign  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles?" 
"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply ;  " quite  ready; 
forty,  if  you  please."  He  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining entrance,  but  departed  for  London 
immediately  afterwards,  to  pass  an  interval 
in  reading ;  Theodore  changed  it  into— wri- 
ting a  farce !  It  was  called,  "  The  Soldier's 
Return ;  or.  What  can  Beauty  do  ?"  It  was 
almost  entirely  copied  from  French  vaude- 
villes, but  it  proved  cleverness,  and  it  was 
received  with  "  vociferous  applause."  This 
led  him  very  extensively  into  theatrical  soci- 
ety ;  and  play  followed  play  in  swift  succes- 
sion. By  the  time  he  was  seventeen  years 
old,  his  wit,  which  flowed  in  unintermittent 
stream,  and  needed  no  excitement,  made  him 
remarkable.  Its  abundance  was  perhaps  its 
distinguishing  characteristic.  His  whole  na- 
ture seemed  pervaded  with  fun  ;  his  whole 
existence  a  continual  titter.  But  he  had,  be- 
sides a  most  pliant  and  unfailing  ingenuity,  a 
buoyant  activity,  and  a  power  of  invention  or 
appropriation  which  seemed  inexhaustible. 
We  hear  of  aboilt  ten  dramatic  pieces  writ- 
ten before  he  was  twenty,  which  brought 
into  play  a  singular  tact  and  sagacity  in  en- 
suring popularity,  displayed  extreme  facility 
in  composition,  prose  and  poetic,  and  afford- 
ed a  vent  for  his  irrepressible  vivacity.  In 
his  twentieth  year,  too,  he  found  time  to  pro* 
duce  a  novel,  in  three  volumes  duodecimo, 
which,  though  boyish  in  some  glaring  char- 
acteristics, was  yet  what  probably  no  other 
boy  in  England  could  have  produced.  All 
this  points  to  a  degree  of  natural  endow- 
ment, which  renders  its  squandering  and  its 
debasement  very  sad. 

One  might  reasonably  suppose  that,  in  the 
various  channels  indicated  above,  Theodore's 
inordinate  love  of  all  which  ^oes  under  the 
general  designation,  fun,  might  have  found 
sufficient  outlet.  It  was  not  so.  "  His  life," 
we  are  told,  "  was  one  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  boisterous  buffooneries— especially  of 
what  the  future  lexicographer  might  almost 
be  pardoned  for  supposmg  to  have  been 
called  after  him  hoaxes.  Of  these,  his  true 
'Sayings  and  Doings,'  his  own  talk  inter 
pocula,  was  the  only  adequate  memorial. 
We  may  catch  some  outlines  in  his  '  Our- 
ney  and  Daly ;'  but  even  his  pen  was  too 
slow  and  cumbrous  for  the  vital  reproduc- 
tion of  such  scenes.  They  are  nothing  with- 
out the  commentary  of  that  bright  eye  ;  the 
deep  gurglio^  glee  of  his  voice ;  the  electri- 
cal felicity  of  his  pantomime — for,  in  truth, 
he  was  as  great  an  actor  as  could  have  been 
produced  by  rolling  up  Listen,  and  Terry, 
and  Matthews  into  one.    So  told,  no  mirth 
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in  this  world  ever  surpassed  the  fascinaUon 
of  these  early  mountebankeries.  We  have 
seen  austere  judges,  venerable  prelates, 
grand  lords,  and  superfine  ladies,  all  alike 
overwhelmed  and  convulsed,  as  he  went  over 
the  minutest  details  of  such  an  episode  as 
that,  for  example,  of  his  and  Matthews,  as 
they  were  rowmg  to  Richmond,  being  sud- 
denly bitten  by  the  sight  of  a  placard,  at  the 
foot  of  a  Barnes  garden — "  Nobody  permit- 
ted to  land  here.  Offenders  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  rigor  of  law  :'*  their  instant  dis- 
embarkation on  the  forbidden  paradise ;  the 
fishing-line  converted  into  a  surveyor's  mea- 
suring-tape ;  their  solemn  pacing  to  and  fro 
on  the  beautiful  lawn ;  Hook  the  surveyor, 
with  his  book  and  pencil  in  hand ;  Matthews 
the  clerk,  with  the  cord  and  walking-stick, 
both  soon  pinned  into  the  exquisite  turf;  the 
opening  of  the  parlor  window,  and  fiery  ap- 
proach of  the  napkined  alderman  ;  the  come- 
dian's cool,  indifferent  reception  of  him,  and 
his  indignant  inquiries;  the  gradual  an- 
nouncement of  their  being  the  agents  of  the 
canal  company,  settling  where  the  new  cut 
is  to  cross  the  old  gentleman's  pleasaunce ; 
his  alarm  and  horror,  which  called  forth  the 
unaffected  regrets  and  commiserations  of  the 
unfortunate  officials,  "never  more  pained 
than  with  such  a  duty;"  the  alderman's 
suggestion  that  they  had  better  walk  in  and 
talk  the  matter  over ;  their  anxious  examina- 
tion of  watches,  and  reluctant  admission  that 
they  might  spare  a  quarter  of  an  hour — 
"but,  alas!  no  use,  they  fear,  none  what- 
ever ;"  the  entry  of  the  dining-room  ;  the 
turkey  just  served;  the  pressing  invitation 
to  taste  a  morsel ;  the  excellent  dinner ;  the 
fine  old  Madeira ;  the  bottle  of  pink  cham- 
pagne, "a  present  from  ray  lord  mayor;" 
the  discussion  of  half  a  dozen  of  claret  and 
of  the  projected  branch  of  the  canal;  the 
city  knight's  arguments  getting  more  and 
more  weighty — ''Really  this  business  must 
be  reconsidered — one  bottle  more,  dear  gen- 
tlemen ;"  till  at  last  it  is  getting  dark ;  they 
are  eight  miles  from  Westminster  Bridge ; 
Hook  bursts  out  into  song,  and  narrates  in 
extempore  verse  the  whole  transaction,  wind- 
ing up  with — 

•*  And  we  ffreatly  approve  of  your  fare, 
Year  cellar's  as  prime  as  your  cook  ; 
And  this  clerk  here  is  Matthews  the  player, 
And  my  name,  sir,  is— Theodore  Hook." 

In  this,  although  the  affair  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced justifiable,  there  was,  unquestion- 
ably, displayed  a  singular  amount  of  talent ; 
and  this  alone  could  render  tolerable  such 


concentrated  calmness  of  impudence.  The 
alderman  himself,  if  a  jolly  fellow,  may  have 
had  the  worth  of  the  whole  afterwards  in 
side-shaking  guffaws ;  and,  in  any  case,  no 
real  harm  was  done.  But  the  piece  of  frolic- 
some mischief  known  by  the  name  of  the 
"  Berner's-street  Hoax,"  was  too  serious  to 
admit  of  such  palliation,  and  displayed,  in 
reality,  no  talent  sufficient  to  brighten  its 
darker  tints.  Hook,  walking  in  Berner's- 
street  with  a  companion,  had  his  attention 
called  to  the  quiet  neatness  of  one  of  the 
houses ;  and,  by  way  of  reply,  remarked, 
"  I'll  lay  you  a  guinea,  that  in  one  week  that 
nice  quiet  dwelling  shall  be  the  most  famous 
in  all  London."  The  bet  war  accepted,  and 
Hook  forthwith  commenced  the  writing  and 
despatching  of  a  thousand  letters.  They 
were  sent  to  tradesmen  of  all  grades,  to  gen- 
tlemen of  all  professions  ;  all  were  embraced. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  his  chaplain  were  "  in- 
vited to  take  the  death-bed  confession  of  a 
peculating  common  council-man;"  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Bank,  the  chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  a  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  Ca- 
bmet  Minister,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  were  all  included;  brewers,  coal 
carters,  wine  merchants,  confectioners,  not 
omitting  even  popular  preachers,  and  parlia- 
mentary philanthropists,  were  in  the  list,  and 
they  were  all  directed,  with  their  various 
commodities,  or  to  discharge  their  various 
professional  functions,  upon  that  devoted 
house,  concerning  which  Theodore  had  staked 
his  guinea.  "  We  are  not  sure  that  they  all 
reached  Berner's-street,  but  the  Puke  of 
York's  military  punctuality  and  crimson  liv- 
eries brought  him  to  the  point  of  attack  be- 
fore the  widow's  astonishment  had  risen  to 
terror  and  despair."  The  fact,  if  such  it 
literally  was,  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  house 
was  a  "  poor  widow,"  was  the  blackest  part 
of  the  business ;  had  it  been  a  stout  bache- 
lor, or  sturdy  alderman  with  six  sons,  one 
might  lau^h ;  but  so  to  torment  a  widow, 
whose  affliction  may  have  been  recent,  and 
whose  circumstances  may  have  been  poor, 
was  clearly  and  utterly  reckless  and  heart- 
less. "Fierce  were  the  growlings  of  the 
doctors  and  surgeons,  scores  of  whom  had 
been  cheated  of  valuable  hours.  Attorneys, 
teachers  of  all  kinds,  male  and  female,  hair- 
dressers, tailors,"  all  were  there,  all  vocife- 
rating, all  furious.  "  Awful  was  the  smash- 
ing of  glass,  china,  harpsichords,  and  coach- 
panels.  Many  a  horse  fell,  never  to  rise 
again.  Beer  barrels  and  wine  barrels  had 
been  overturned  and  exhausted  with  impu- 
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nity  amidst  the  press  of  countless  multitudes. 
It  had  been  a  fine  field  day  for  the  pick- 
pockets." And  behold,  during  the  whole 
transaction,  drinking  it  all  in  like  a  draught 
of  nectar,  his  impish  heart  in  absolute  luxury 
of  delight,  sat  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  contem- 
plating all !  He  had  hired  lodgings  in  the 
house  opposite  the  widow's;  and,  with 
audacious  impudence,  had  come  to  view  the 
chaotic  sport.  Puck  would  have  envied  him 
his  situation.  He  was  not  discovered.  It 
must  certainly  be  allowed  that  the  composi- 
tion of  such  a  vast  variety  of  letters,  so  as  to 
avoid  detection  and  ensure  attendance,  exhi- 
bited a  singular  ingenuity  and  versatility,  if 
nothing  higher. 

Of  Hook's  improvising  talents,  we  have 
numerous  examples :  the  following  scene  is 
remarkable  also  on  another  account;  we 
quote  from  the  book  before  us :  "A  friend 
says,  'The  first  time  I  ever  witnessed  it 
(Hook's  improvising)  was  at  a  gay  young 
bachelor's  villa  at  Highgate,  when  the  other 
lion  was  one  of  a  very  different  breed — Mr. 
Coleridge.  Much  claret  had  been  shed  be- 
fore the  Ancient  Mariner  proclaimed  that 
he  could  swallow  no  more  of  anything  unless 
it  were  punch.  The  materials  were  forth- 
with produced,  the  bowl  was  planted  before 
the  poet,  and,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  con- 
coction. Hook,  unbidden,  took  his  place  at 
the  piano.  He  burst  into  a  bacchanal  of 
egregious  luxury,  every  line  of  which  had 
reference  to  the  author  of  the  '  Lay  Ser- 
mons' and  the  'Aids  to  Reflection.^  The 
room  was  becoming  excessively  hot.  The 
first  specimen  of  the  new  compound  was 
banded  to  Hook,  who  paused  to  quaff  it,  and 
then  exclaiming  that  he  was  stifled,  flung  his 
glass  through  the  window.  Coleridge  rose 
with  the  aspect  of  a  benignant  patriarch,  and 
demolished  another  pane  ;  the  example  was 
followed  generally  ;  the  window  was  a  sieve 
in  an  instant;  the  kind  host  was  farthest 
from  the  mark,  and  his  goblet  made  havoc 
of  the  chandelier.  The  roar  of  laughter  was 
drowned  in  Theodore's  resumption  of  the 
song ;  and  window  and  chandelier,  and  the 

Seouliar  shot  of  each  individual  destroyer, 
ad  apt,  in  many  cases  exquisitely  witty, 
commemoration.     In  walking  home  with  Mr. 

Coleridge,  he  entertained and  me  with 

a  most  excellent  lecture  on  the  distinction 
between  talent  and  genius,  and  declared  that 
Hook  was  as  true  a  genius  as  Dante — that 
was  his  example !'  To  us  the  boisterous  fro- 
lic and  joviality  of  this  scene  are  deeply 
mournful.  Alas !  what  had  he  of  the  god- 
like forehead  to  do  there !    Alas !  how  pro- 


foundly sad  to  see  the  bacchanalian  light  of 
that  eye,  as  he  staggered  up  to  imitate  the 
foolery  of  Hook!  Well  might  Theodore 
transfix  him  with  the  shafts  of  his  raillery, 
and  speak  of  his  '  Lay  Sermons'  and  '  Aids 
to  Reflection.'  When  Ariel  goes  to  drink 
with  Puck,  when  Hamlet  goes  to  revel  with 
Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  the  fat  knight,  both 
Ariel  and  Hamlet  become  mere  laugbing- 
Btocks.  How  Southey,  though  he  never 
could  have  written  the  '  Aids  to  Reflection,' 
would  have  blushed  and  saddened  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  scene  i 

"  The  delicate  and  fastidious,  but  on  the 
whole  very  dull  world  of  fashion," — the  ut- 
terly stupid  and  vacant  world  of  fashion,  we 
would  incline  to  say — was,  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary pieces  of  pretentious  etiquette,  very 
glad  to  receive  Hook  into  its  circles.  Hence- 
forward he  was  admitted  to  the  distinguished 
and  coveted  privilege  of  being  stared  at  by 
mindless  eyes,  and  laughed  at  in  shallow 
half- comprehending  giggle,  and  permitted  to 
startle  for  a^  moment  the  brooding  ennui,  from 
the  hollow  heart  of  which  it  had  a  life-rent. 
He  had,  however,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  ade- 
quate contempt  for  the  whole  paraphernalia 
of  fashion,  never  fell  into  the  mistake  of 
counting  it  worth  a  farthing  in  itself,  and 
kept  his  eye  ever  open,  in  observant  atten- 
tion, to  detect  and  chronicle,  for  after  use, 
its  follies.  "The  richness  of  the  harvest  he 
had  gathered  is  apparent  in  the  whole  series 
of  his  novels."  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
these  novels,  but  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  and  accurate 
insight  into  English  "  high  life"  in  "  this  en- 
lightened age,"  their  study  would  be  most 
serviceable.  Strange  enough,  but  not  more 
anomalous  than  other  incongruities  offered 
to  our  observation  by  our  late  biography, 
Hook,  while  seeing  through  the  tomfoolery 
and  hollow  vanity  of  fashion,  yet  felt  its  fascin- 
ation, and  was  its  slave  until  the  end. 

For  the  present,  he  reaped  what  appeared 
a  solid  and  permanent  advantage  from  min- 

fling  in  fashionable  circles.  His  talents  had 
elighted  the  Prince  Regent.  They  were  of 
the  sort  which  "he  might  be  expected  to 
discern  and  appreciate,  and  the  outcome 
was,  that,  in  1812,  Hook  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Accountant- General  and  Trea- 
surer to  the  Colony  of  the  Mauritius,  with  a 
salary  and  allowances  amounting  to  nearly 
£2000  per  annum."  In  1813,  he  reached 
his  destination.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five» 
it  might  be  expected  that  his  youthful  gaie- 
ties, and  the  effervescent  folly  of  his  boyish 
mind,  would  begin  either  to  vanish  or  to  be- 
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come  subordinate  to  calm  energetic  common 
sense,  as  the  ruling  power  in  the  mind.  He 
was  far  from  destitute  of  sagacity ;  be  had 
an  eye  which  could  at  once  and  unerringly 
detect  what  was  radically  foolish  and  wrong; 
he  must  have  desired  the  attainment  of  re- 
spected competence  and  general  estimation, 
it  nothing  more.  But  his  character  had  in 
effect  been  ruined.  We  use  these  words,  not 
in  the  common  sense,  but  in  a  psychological 
one.  He  was  as  yet  quite  a  *'  respectable  *' 
man ;  but  his  character  was  ruined,  in  that 
his  theatrical  associations,  his  interminable 
fun,  his  neglected  education,  his  precocious 
emergence  from  boyhood,  and  the  vanities 
of  fashion,  had  utterly  dissipated  all  accura- 
cy, punctuality,  and  calm  reflection.  The 
attempt  to  form  business  habits  seems  never 
to  have  been  made,  and  if  made  it  was  cer- 
tainly and  conspicuously  unsuccessful.  The 
time  of  his  government  in  the  Mauritius  was 
one  of  confusion  and  waste,  of  amusement, 
rioting,  and  excessive  extravagance  ;  his  dis- 
charge of  the  office  was  an  emphatic  failure ; 
and  was  closed,  in  sudden  summary  fashion, 
by  an  arrest  and  a  government  prosecution. 
He,  as  usual,  had  been  observant,  and, 
among  other  things,  recorded  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Mauritius  were  extremely  good  dan- 
cers ;  <'  for,  like  all  fools,  they  are  fond  of  it, 
and  naturally  excel  in  proportion  to  their 
mental  debility ;  for  the  greater  the  fool,  the 
better  the  dancer."  This,  we  take  it,  com- 
ports with  ball-room  experience  every- 
where. 

Arriving  at  home.  Hook,  in  very  reduced 
circumstances,  settled  at  Somers  Town,  out 
of  prison  only  on  bail.  He  supported  him- 
self by  writing  for  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers :  and,  in  1820,  became  editor  of  the 
*'  John  Bull,"  a  violent  party  newspaper,  in 
which  Queen  Caroline  was  vehemently  as- 
suled.  Of  this  we  hear,  that  "  in  addition 
to  its  wit,  its  humor,  its  blazing  audacity  of 
invective,  its  curious  delicacy  of  persiflage, 
its  strong  caustic  satire,  and  its  keen  dissec- 
tions of  evidence — the  paper  at  first,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  even,  was  remarkable  as 
a  specimen  of  dexterous  getting  up ;  most 
carefully  edited  throughout ;  no  department 
neglected."  It  soon  grew  popular,  and  was 
at  one  time  worth  to  Hook  £2000  per  an- 
num. Hook's  editorship  was  kept  strictly 
private,  and  when  it  began  to  be  whispered, 
the  following  appeared.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
Canal  Company  surveyor : — 

"Mr.  Theodore  Hook.— The  conceit  of 
some  people  is  amusing.  Our  readers  will 
see   we  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr, 


Hook,  disowning  and  disclaiming  all  connec- 
tions with  this  paper.  Partly  out  of  good 
nature,  and  partly  from  an  anxiety  to  show 
this  gentleman  how  little  desirous  we  are  to 
be  associated  with  him,  we  have  made  a 
declaration  which  doubtless  will  be  quite 
satisfactory  to  his  morbid  sensibility  and  af- 
fected squeamishness.  We  are  free  to  con- 
fess that  two  things  surprise  us  in  this  busi- 
ness: the  first,  that  anything  we  have 
thought  worth  publishing  should  have  been 
mistaken  for  Mr.  Hooks;  and,  secondly, 
that  such  a  person  cts  Mr.  Hook  should  think 
himself  disgraced  by  a  connection  with — 
John  Bull." 

Of  this  we  must  say,  as  Byron  of  Panti- 
socracy,  that  it  was  "  not  so  moral  as  'twas 
clever."  We  certainly  do  not  remember 
meeting  with  anything  its  superior  in  deli- 
cate comicality  and  tact.  It  began  to  be 
known,  however,  that  Hook  was  the  man ; 
and  they  who  had  been  the  objects  of  his 
keenest  shafts  began  to  exert  their  influence 
against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
cerning the  Mauritius  business.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume  appears  to  have  been  very  severely 
stunff,  and,  in  a  note  to  the  small  volume 
whicn  has  been  our  text-book,  we  have  the 
followmg,  extracted  from  an  article  entitled 
"Court  of  Claims,"  where  various  persons 
were  represented  as  offering  their  services  at 
Queen  Caroline's  coronation : — 

"  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  claimed  to  be  carver, 
because  he  had  been  a  surgeon. — Rejected. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume  claimed  to  say  grace,  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  chaplain. — Rejected. 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume  claimed  to  hire  quadru- 
peds for  the  day,  on  the  ground  that  he  did 
so  in  India. — Rejected.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume 
claimed  to  supply  beef  for  the  Queen's  table, 
because  he  had  been  a  commissary. — Re- 
jected in  favor  of  Mr.  Siade,  of  St.  Giles's, 
her  Majesty's  friend  and  butcher.  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Hume  claimed  the  upright  props  of 
the  platform,  because  he  had  been  a  post- 
master.— Rejected.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  pray- 
ed that  a  list  of  his  claims  be  printed. — Bie- 
jected." 

The  long  investigation  connected  with  the 
Mauritius  prosecution  ended  in  Hook's  being 
declared  debtor  to  the  Crown  for  £12,000. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  never  paid  the  debt.  As  to  whether 
there  had  been  any  direct  peculation  in  the 
case,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire ;  we  think 
the  carelessness,  extravagance,  and  inexpe- 
rience of  the  governor — which  were  culpable 
in  a  high  degree,  and  which  rendered  the 
final  balancing  an  affair  of  extreme  difficulty 
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and  risk — sufficient  to  account  for  tbe  state 
of  affiiirs. 

In  1824,  be  published  "Sayings  and  Do- 
ings/' a  novel.  He  cleared  by  it  a  profit  of 
£2000.  In  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  be 
re-entered  society,  and  continued,  until  tbe 
close  of  bis  life,  the  delight  and  tbe  victim 
of  fashionable  circles. 

The  author  of  the  sketch  before  us  men- 
tions two  grand  errors  of  Hook's  life,  to 
which  its  other  incongruities  and  failings 
may  be  traced ;  the  formation  of  an  unlaw- 
ful connection  with  a  young  female,  and  the 
obstinate  refusal  to  pay  his  debt.  They 
were  sufficiently  great  errors — greater  could 
hardly  have  been ;  but  they  were  as  much 
tbe  products  as  the  producing  evil  agencies 
of  Hook's  life;  they  were  the  climacteric 
points,  the  topmost  out-blossoming  of  his 
hbtory  and  character.  In  his  character 
there  was  a  radical  and  essential  flaw,  which 
could  result  only  in  anomalies ;  morally,  he 
was  nothing.  And  the  habitual  and  con- 
spicuous practical  negation  of  a  man's  posi- 
tion as  a  moral  being  (which  we  call  m  all 
cases  equivalent  to  an  abandonment  of  true 
manhood)  can  be  hidden  by  no  intellectual 
brilliancy,  can  be  brightened  by  no  blazoning 
of  fame.  Despite  certain  fleeting  aspirations, 
despite  certain  hopeful  but  nerveless  resolv- 
ings.  Hook  never  felt  his  relation  to  his  God 
— never  felt  hb  life-motto  and  watchword 
to  be,  duty;  and  so  his  whole  life  became 
one  protracted  giggle.  His  ingenuity  be- 
came the  slave  of  theatrical  managers,  of 
novel  publishers ;  his  geniality  of  heart  never 
got  higher  than  that  maudlin,  moonstruck 
sentimentality,  which,  in  the  shape  of  '*  good- 
ness of  heart,"  constitutes  the  main  ingredient 
in  the  morality  of  Dickens's  novels ;  and  his 
fantastic,  overflowing  spirits  and  wit  found 
their  honor  and  their  vocation  in  raising  the 
"  noisy  laughter  of  the  fool !"  We  try  him 
by  a  high  standard,  but  it  b,  we  think,  the 
only  true  standard ;  and  the  commission  to 
Hook  of  such  gifts  as  were  his,  make  him 
unquestionably  amenable  to  it.  It  is  very 
painful  to  see  the  distinct  intimations  of  a 
knowledge  of  something  better  than  he  ever 
attained  to;  the  clear  perception  that  he 
moved  in  an  environment  of  utter  folly ;  and 
the  scarce-smothered  consciousness,  that  his 
life  was  abnormal,  deflected,  and,  in  fact, 
contemptible.  He  had,  after  all,  a  deep 
good-humor,  a  loveable,  affectionate  nature, 
and  an  honest  self-knowing  straightforward- 
ness. Liffht  is  thrown  upon  much  of  his 
satire,  and  an  important  glance  into  the  re- 
ceases  of  his  character  is  afforded,  by  the 


following :  *'  Such  is  human  nature,  such  the 
happy  construction  of  our  minds,  that  we  go 
on  ridiculing  the  personal  imperfections  of 
others,  whose  deformities  are  beauties  when 
compared  with  our  own ;  censuring  in  our 
acquaintance  follies  which  we  are  daily  per- 
petrating; holding  up  to  contempt  theur 
faults,  while  we  are  committing  precisely  the 
same;  believing  our  own  cases  exceptions 
to  general  rules  ;  and  flattering  ourselves, 
even  though  our  conduct  should  produce 
similar  results  to  those  we  abhor  and  detest 
in  others,  that  toe  have  been  ourselves  vic- 
tims, and  led  into  all  manner  of  vice  upon 
the  impulse  of  feelings  originating  in  senti- 
ment and  virtue."  This  a  less  honest  man 
might  have  breathed  to  his  heart,  but  would 
not,  probably,  have  uttered  publicly.  We 
like  much  the  confession  that  Hook  had  sat- 
irised many  a  better  man  than  himself. 

Of  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  we  quote 
the  following  incidental  picture,  which,  with 
graphic  power,  gives  insight  into  a  strange 
state  of  affairs,  and  a  strange  set  of  circum- 
stances : — 

"  There  is  recorded,  in  more  than  usual 
detiul,  one  winter  visit  at  the  seat  of  a  no- 
bleman of  almost  unequalled  wealth,  evi- 
dently particularly  fond  of  Hook,  and  always 
mentioned  in  terms  of  real  gratitude — even 
affection.  Here  was  a  large  company,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  very  highest  names  in 
England ;  tbe  party  seem  to  have  remained 
together  for  more  than  a  fortnight ;  or,  if  one 
went,  the  place  was  filled  immediately  by 
another  not  less  distinguished  by  the  advan- 
tages of  birth  and  fortune ;  Hook's  is  the 
only  untitled  name,  except  a  led  captain  and 
chaplain  or  two,  and  some  misses  of  musi- 
cal celebrity.  What  a  struggle  he  has  to 
maintain !  Every  Thursday  he  must  meet 
the  printer  of  "John  Bull,"  to  arrange  the 
paper  for  Saturday's  impression.  While  the 
rest  are  shooting  or  hunting,  be  clears  his 
head  as  well  as  he  can,  and  steals  a  few 
hours  to  write  his  articles.  When  they  eo 
to  bed  on  Wednesday  night,  he  smuggles 
himself  into  a  post-chaise,  and  is  carried 
fifty  miles  across  the  country,  to  some  ap- 
pointed Blue  Boar  or  Crooked  Billet.  Thurs- 
day morning  is  spent  in  overhauling  corres- 
pondence, in  all  the  details  of  the  editorship. 
He,  with  hard  driving,  gets  back  to  the  . 
neighborhood  of  the  castle  when  the  dress- 
ing-bell is  ringing.  Mr.  Hook's  servant  has 
intimated  that  his  master  is  slightly  mdis- 
posed.  He  enters  the  gate  as  if  from  a  short 
walk  in  the  wood.  In  half  an  hour  behold 
him  answermg  placidly  the  inquiries  of  the 
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ladies ;  his  headache,  fortunately,  gone  at  last; 
quite  ready  for  the  turtle  and  champagne ; 
puns  rattle  like  a  hail  shower ;  "  that  dear 
Theodore"  had  never  been  more  brilliant.  At 
a  decorous  hour  the  great  lord  and  his  gra- 
ver guests  retire ;  it  is  supposed  that  the 
evening  is  over,  that  the  house  is  shut  up. 
But  Hook  is  quartered  in  a  long  bachelor's 
gallery,  with  half  a  dozen  bachelors  of  far 
different  calibre.  One  of  them,  a  dashing 
young  earl,  proposes  what  the  "  Diary  "  calls 
"  something  comfortable,"  in  bis  dressing- 
room.  Hook,  after  his  sleepless  nisht  and 
busy  day,  hesitates,  but  is  persuaded.  The 
broiled  bones  are  attended  by  more  cham- 
pagne — Roman  punch — hot  brandy  and 
water  finally  ;  for  there  are  plenty  of  butlers 
and  grooms  of  the  chamber  ready  to  minis- 
ter to  the  delights  of  the  distant  gallery, 
ever  productive  of  fees  to  man  and  maid. 
The  end  is  that  they  play  deep,  and  that 
Theodore  loses  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  town.     But 


he  rises  next  morning  with  a  swimming,  be- 
wildered head,  and  as  the  fumes  disperse, 
perceives  that  he  must  write  instantly  for 
money." 

So  it  continued  until  it  wore  him  out.  AI« 
though  he  now  saw  clearly  into  the  utter 
rottenness  of  fashion,  the  utter  headlessness 
and  heartlessness  of  its  votaries ;  although 
he  even  scorned  those  who,  like  himself,  pros« 
tituted  their  talents  at  their  tables ;  although 
he  called  them  witlings  and  merry-andrews, 
and  said  they  were  as  contemptible  as  buf- 
foons ;  he  yet  continued  one  of  them  while 
he  could.  For  his  character  was  fatally  de- 
void of  true  manly  resolution :  he  had  never 
attained  manhood  ;  he  had  never  got  beyond 
the  fever  of  youth  ;  he  had  never  mastered 
the  power  of  saying  No.  What  a  No  he 
should  have  uttered  m  many  a  scene  such  as 
we  have  seen ! 

Hook  died  ere  completing  his  fifty-third 
year. 


From  Skarpt't    Maf  ftsint. 


A    DAY    IN    A    FRENCH   CRIMINAL    COURT. 


B7  MISS  PARDOE. 


As  I  chanced,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
to  be  residing  in  a  town  in  the  north  of 
France  during  the  assizes,  I  became  a  regu- 
lar reader  of  the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  in 
the  hope  of  comprehending,  thanks  to  this 
professional  study,  the  daily  and  hourly  re- 
ports which  were  made  to  me  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  melancholy  tribunal  which  had, 
by  the  influx  of  visitors  that  it  occasioned, 
rendered  the  ordinary  quiet  streets  of  our 
gray  old  city  a  scene  of  movement  and  bustle 
wholly  foreign  to  their  usual  aspect.  Mv 
purpose,  however,  singularly  failed.  With 
my  thorough  English  notions  of  a  court  of 
justice,  and  the  solemnity  of  a  trial  on  whose 
result  frequently  hinged  the  whole  future 
welfare,  and  even  the  life,  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, I  was  unable  to  recognize  as  feasible 
the  piquant  anecdotes  and  startling  discrep- 
ancies which  afforded  subject  of  conversation 
at  our  tea-table  ;  while  the  broad  and  bold 
columns  of  the  official  journal  afforded  me  no 


efficient  assistance ;  for,  even  these — although 
in  point  of  fact  I  found  the  crime,  the  accu- 
sation, the  defence,  and  the  sentence,  all  duly 
recorded — to  the  more  unprofessional  reader 
formed  by  no  means  the  most  salient  or  en- 
grossing portions  of  the  report,  wherein  the 
compiler — like  certain  reviewers,  who,  in 
order  to  manufacture  a  *'  taking  "  article  for 
their  own  pages,  are  accustomed  to  pass 
over  unnoticed  the  more  important  and  solid 
portions  of  a  work,  and  to  fasten  upon  its 
entertaining  passages,  in  order  to  lighten  at 
once  their  own  labors  and  those  of  their  sub- 
scribers— ^the  compiler  (as  I  was  about  to 
say,  when  I  indulged  in  the  above  intermin- 
able parenthesis)  had  apparently  occupied 
himself  rather  in  weaving  a  species  of  legal 
romance,  than  in  simply  stating  the  br^ 
facts  composing  the  framework  of  the  moral 
tragedy  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  To 
me  it  appeared  strange,  even  with  all  the 
love  of  dramatic  effect  natural  to  our  Galli- 
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can  ndghbon,  tbat  they  should  be  enabled 
to  deduce  a  social  noTel  from  evenr  trial  of 
any  importance  which  came  bemre  their 
courts ;  and  so  greatly  did  this  wonder  in- 
crease upon  me,  that,  after  considerable  hesi- 
tation, I  resolved  to  judge  for  myself  in  how 
Car  these  extraordinary  reports  were  worthy 
of  credence.  To  do  this  effectually,  it  was 
of  course  necessary  to  witness  the  passage  of 
some  great  criminal  through  the  awful  ordeal 
of  human  justice— to  brace  my  nerves,  and  to 
resolve  to  watch,  with  all  the  philosophy  I 
could  command,  the  fearful  wrestling  of  foul 
ffuilt  or  outrMred  innocence  with  the  stupen- 
dous power  of  legal  talent  and  of  lecal  inge- 
nuity. No  petty  crime  could  enable  me  to 
do  this ;  for  m  France,  as  I  was  well  aware, 
trials  for  minor  offences  are  conducted  with 
a  haste  and  brevity  proportioned  to  their  in- 
significance ;  and  I  accordingly  awaited  with 
considerable  trepidation  the  announcement 
of  one  of  those  more  fearful  accusations 
which  involve  the  penalty  of  death.  Unhap- 
pily, this  was  not  long  in  coming ;  and  I  was, 
ere  the  close  of  the  session,  informed  that  a 
Toung  peasant  woman,  from  an  adjoining 
hamlet,  was  about  to  take  her  trial  for  the 
two-fold  crime  of  murder  and  arson ;  and  at 
the  same  time  assured  that  no  doubt  what- 
ever, from  the  evidence  of  the  proees-verhal, 
(or  preliminary  examination,)  existed  of  her 
guilt ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  me  to  ascertain  that  her  intended 
victim  still  survived. 

The  approaches  of  the  Palais  de  Justice 
were  almost  choked  by  the  anxious  multitude 
who  were  struggling  to  effect  an  entrance, 
as,  led  by  a  professional  friend,  I  made  my 
way  by  a  private  staircase  to  the  seat  which 
had  been  reserved  for  me.  The  aspect  of 
the  court  was  solemn  and  imposing.  Imme- 
diately before  me  was  a  dais,  raised  two  steps 
above  the  floor  of  the  hall,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  behind  along  table  covered  with  black 
serge,  stood  the  chairs  of  the  President  (or 
judge)  and  his  two  assistants,  over  whose 
heads  extended,  from  the  lofty  roof  to  the 
summit  of  their  seats,  a  colossal  painting  of 
our  Saviour  upon  the  cross.  On  the  left 
hand,  an  enclosed  space  was  appropriated  to 
the  Procureur-G^nlral  de  la  R6publique  (or 
attorney-general),  beyond  which  stretched, 
to  the  extremity  of  the  platform,  the  jury- 
box.  On  the  right  hand,  a  second  enclosure 
(or  ioge)  formed  the  place  allotted  for  the 
greffier  (or  registrar),  while  a  tier  of  seats, 
corresponding  with  those  occupied  by  the 
jury,  were  destined  to  accommodate  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defence ;  and,  in  cases  <A  political 


delinquency,  the  accused  themselves,  and 
their  friends.  These  seats  bear  the  name  of 
Benches  of  the  Accused ;  but  behind  them 
rises  a  third,  beside  which  opens  a  small 
door,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
frightful  appellation  of  the  Bench  of  Infamy. 
In  minor  trials,  this  elevated  seat  is  occupied 
on]y  by  two  gendarmes,  who,  after  having 
escorted  their  prisoners  to  the  entrance  of 
the  court,  and  oelivered  them  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  proper  officers,  afterwards  intro- 
duce themselves  by  the  small  door  already 
alluded  to ;  but,  in  all  cases  involving  life  or 
the  galleys,  they  seat  themselves  on  either 
side  the  culprit,  over  whose  every  move- 
ment they  keep  a  scrupulous  watch. 

To  complete  the  picture,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  in  the  centre  of  the  plat- 
form, facing  the  president,  and  consequently 
with  its  back  to  the  audience,  was  placed  a 
large  arm-chair,  raised  one  step  from  the 
floor,  and  appropriated  to  the  witnesses; 
while  four  ranges  of  enclosed  benches  formed 
the  reserved  seats,  and  shut  in  the  dais,  be- 
ing themselves  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  the  court  by  a  stout  wooden  partition, 
breast-high,  behind  which  all  ingress  is  free, 
and  is  accomplished  through  a  separate 
door. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  a  bell  rang,  and 
the  officers  of  the  court  entered  and  took 
their  seats.  The  President  wore  a  black 
coat,  lined  and  edged  with  scarlet,  and  a 
high  cap  of  black  cloth,  with  a  scarlet  sash 
about  his  waist.  The  Procureur  de  la  R^- 
publique  was  also  robed  in  black,  edged  with 
white  fur,  with  a  blue  sash,  and  two  rows  of 
broad  silver  lace  upon  his  cap :  while  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner — a  young  and  elo- 
quent man,  who  had  volunteered  to  under- 
take her  defence — wore  a  gown  of  black 
silk,  and  differed  little  in  bis  appearance 
from  a  student  at  one  of  our  own  universi- 
ties. 

After  tome  examination  of  papers,  and  an 
exhibition  of  that  by- play  among  the  officials 
which  appears  to  he  the  usual  preliminary  of 
all  legal  investigations,  a  second  bell  rang 
out.  The  twenty  individuals  composing 
the  jury  were  called  and  sworn;  and  they 
had  no  sooner  entered  the  box,  than  the 
President  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  fell 
back  in  his  seat.  The  small  door — ^that 
which  has  been  the  door  of  doom  to  so  many 
trembling  and  justice- fearing  criminals,  and 
which  is  doubtlessly  still  fated  to  afford  in- 
gress to  scores  of  others — opened  as  noise- 
lessly .as  though  it  feared  to  drown  the  heart- 
throb of  the  wretched  woman  who  stood 
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upon  its  threshold,  and  behind  a  stalwart 
gendarme,  entered  a  female  peasant  with  her 
head  bowed  upon  hep  bosom,  followed  in  her 
turn  by  a  second  armed  guardian. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  excite  a  false  sym- 
pathy, by  describing  the  prisoner  as  one  of 
those  fair  beings  whose  personal  beauty  is 
adapted  to  disarm  justice  by  captivating  the 
pity  of  its  ministers  ;  but  I  may,  nevertheless, 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  her  appearance 
was  singularly  prepossessing,  and  that  it  was 
easy  to  decide  at  the  first  glance,  that,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  she  could  not  have 
failed  to  attract  notice:  She  was  young ; 
and,  although  her  features  were  now  swollen 
from  incessant  weeping,  and  her  complexion 
almost  purple  from  emotion,  the  luxuriance 
of  her  pale  brown  hair,  the  long  lashes  by 
which  her  eyes  were  shaded,  the  extreme 
neatness  of  her  dress,  and  the  remarkable, 
although  somewhat  redundant,  symmetry  of 
her  figure,  could  not  be  passed  over  without 
remark.  As  she  dropped  upon  the  bench,  in 
obedience  to  the  gesture  of  one  of  her  guar- 
dians, her  head  fell  heavily  upon  her  bosom, 
and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  handker- 
chief, which  was  already  steeped  with  her 
tears. 

There  was  a  momentary  hush  throughout 
the  crowded  court,  interrupted  only  by  the 
rustling  of  papers,  or  the  occasional  heavy 
sob  of  the  prisoner ;  and  then  the  voice  of  the 
President  broke  coldly  and  harshly  upon  the 
silence. 

"  Accused,  stand  up." 

He  was  obeyed,  but  still  the  burning 
cheeks  were  hidden  by  the  friendly  handker- 
chief. 

"Remove  your  hand  from  your  face — 
hold  up  your  head — and  answer  me." 

The  hand  was  withdrawn — the  head  rais- 
ed, but  only  for  a  moment — and  then  the  in- 
terrogatory was  resumed. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Rosalie  Marie " 

"  Your  age  ?" 

"Twenty-four  years." 

"  Your  calling  ?" 

"  Wife  of  Baptiste ,  a  farmer;  I  as- 
sisted him  in  his  farm." 

"  An  able  assistant,"  remarked  the  Procu- 
reur  sarcastically  to  the  President,  who  re- 
plied by  a  quiet  smile. 

"  Are  you  aware  of  the  crime  of  which 
you  are  accused  ?" 

The  answer  was  a  violent  passion  of  tears. 

«f  Sit  down  " — said  the  cold  voice.  "  Gref- 
fier,  read  the  accusation." 

This  formidable  document,  based  on  the 


proees-verbal  drawn  up  on  the  spot  by  the 
mayor  of  the  village,  amid  the  dymg  embers 
of  the  fire,  set  forth  that  Rosidie,  having 
been  hired  as  a  general  servant  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  small  farm,  the  joint  property 
of  an  aged  man  and  his  sister,  had  engagea 
the  affections  of  her  master's  son,  who,  &d- 
ing  that  he  could  not  induce  her  to  return 
his  passion  upon  easier  terms,  had  ultimately 
married  her,  to  the  extreme  annoyance  of  his 
family,  and  especially  of  his  maiden  aunt» 
whose  pride  was  wounded  by  what  she  con- 
sidered as  a  degrading  union.  At  the  period 
of  the  fire,  Rosalie  was  the  mother  of  a  child 
of  four  years  old,  and  was  looking  forward 
to  the  birth  of  a  second ;  but  discomfort  and 
dissension  had  already  supervened  between 
the  young  couple.  The  father  of  Baptiste, 
indeed,  had  become  reconciled  to  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law ;  but  such  was  far  from  being  the 
case  with  his  sister,  who  lost  no  opportunity 
of  exciting  the  anger  of  her  nephew  against 
his  wife,  whenever  the  latter  failed  to  obey 
her  behests;  while,  as  it  was  proved  by 
several  witnesses,  Rosalie  became  at  length 
so  much  irritated  by  the  ceaseless  severity  of 
which  she  was  the  object,  and  so  indignant 
at  the  taunts  uttered  against  her  previous 
poverty,  that  she  had  been  more  thaq  once 
heard  to  declare  that  she  wished  the  farm 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  her  husband  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  a  common  laborer ;  and 
that  she  would  gladly  fire  it  herself,  in  order 
to  be  delivered  from  the  life  of  wretchedness 
to  which  she  was  then  condemned.  More 
than  one  witness,  stated  the  accusation, 
would  swear  to  this  fact,  which  at  once 
pointed  suspicion  towards  the  prisoner ;  when, 
several  months  previous  to  the  present  trial, 
on  a  calm  evening,  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock,  long  after  the  farm-servants  had 
quitted  the  premises,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
bam  adjacent  to  the  dwelling-house  occupied 
by  the  family,  which,  after  consuming  the 
out-buildings,  and  several  stacks  of  un- 
thrashed  grain  and  beans,  had  been  with 
difficulty  extinguished  by  the  energetic  labor 
of  the  villagers. 

Among  other  evidence  tendered  to  the 
mayor  during  this  examination  was  that  of 
the  maiden  aunt,  who,  to  her  unqualified  ac- 
cusation of  the  prisoner  as  the  sole  author  of 
the  catastrophe,  superadded  the  information 
that  Rosalie  had,  only  a  week  or  two  preri- 
ously,  attempted  to  murder  her  husband  by 
mixing  a  quantity  of  white  powder  in  some 
soup,  which  had  been  kept  warm  for  his 
supper  upon  the  ashes  of  the  hearth,  and 
which  had  produced  violent  vonutings,  after 
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he  had  partaken  of  it  aboat  half  an 
hour. 

As  the  monotonous  accents  of  the  greffier 
fell  npoD  her  ear,  the  unhappy  woman  sat 
with  her  hands  forcibly  clasped  together, 
and  her  flushed  face  and  eager  eyes  turned 
steadily  towards  him;  but  he  no  sooner 
ceased  reading,  than  she  started  convulsive- 
ly from  her  seat,  and,  leaning  forward  eager- 
ly towards  the  bench,  exclaimed,  "  I  am 
innocent,  M.  le  President ;  I  am  innocent." 

*'  Peace !"  thundered  out  the  frowning  of- 
ficial ;  and  then,  as  the  wretched  prisoner 
sank  back  between  her  guards,  and  once  more 
endeavored  to  conceal  herself,  he  extended 
his  arm  towards  her,  and,  with  outstretched 
finger,  directed  the  attention  of  the  court  to 
the  quailing  form  of  the  accused,  amid  a  si- 
lence so  deep,  that  it  could  almost  be  heard, 
andiwhich  he  ultimately  terminated  by  these 
extraordinary  words  : — "  You  see  that  wom- 
an, gentlemen  of  the  jury,  who  has  just  so 
vehemently  declared  her  innocence;  and 
now,  I,  in  my  turn,  tell  yon  that  I  entertain 
no  doubt  of  her  guilt;  and  that  I,  more- 
over, believe  her  to  be  capable  of  any- 
thing." 

Be  it  remembered  that  this  declaration  on 
the  part  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court 
—of  the  man  who  sat  beneath  the  awful  effigy 
of  a  crucified  Saviour — and  to  whom  had 
been  delegated  the  supreme  duty  of  admin- 
istering even-handed  justice  aWk^  to  the  ac- 
cused and  to  society,  did  not  even  await  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  whose  revelations 
were  to  decide  a  question  of  life  and  death — 
but  that  he  volunteered  this  frightful  ouer- 
Hon  before  any  distinct  proof  of  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner  had  been  adduced  ;  nor  should 
the  fact  be  overlooked  that  the  jury,  which 
was  composed  of  small  farmers  and  petty 
tradesmen,  regarded  with  awe  and  reverence 
the  solemn  and  statel  v  personage  who  had 
arrived  from  the  capital  expressly  to  preside 
over  the  tribunal  of  their  remote  province, 
and  that  they  were  consequently  prepared 
to  consider  his  opinion  as  infallible. 

I  watched  the  countenances  of  those  who 
were  nearest  to  me,  and  I  at  once  perceived 
that  the  cruel  words  of  the  President  had 
not  failed  in  their  effect ;  nor  was  it,  indeed, 
possible  that  such  a  declaration,  pronounced, 
moreover,  with  an  emphasis  which  appeared 
to  insure  the  perfect  conviction  of  the  speak- 
er, could  do  otherwise  than  impress  every 
one  who  heard  it;  and  it  was  amid  the  sen- 
sation produced  by  this  startling  incident 
that  the  fiift  witness  was  called  and  sworn. 

This  witness  was  the  aunt ;  and,  if  my 


preconceived  notions  of  a  criminal  trial  had 
already  been  shaken,  I  became  still  more 
bewildered  and  surprised  as  the  proceedings 
progressed.  Instead,  as  is  the  case  in  our 
own  courts  of  law,  of  rejecting  all  merely 
hearsay  evidence,  the  old  woman  was  urged, 
alternately  by  the  President  and  the  Procu- 
reur,  to  detail  all  the  reports  consequent  upon 
the  fire;  and  to  repeat  what  Jean- Marie  So- 
and-so  had  said  relatively  to  the  prisoner  to 
Dominique,  or  Joseph,  or  Jules ;  while  the 
bitter  volubility  of  the  vindictive  witness, 
whose  occasional  glances  of  hatred  towards 
the  accused  sufficiently  testified  to  the  feel- 
ing by  which  she  was  actuated,  ably  second- 
ed their  efforts;  and  throughout  a  whole 
half-hour  she  poured  forth,  in  the  most  gut- 
tural patois,  a  tide  of  village  gossip  and  scan- 
dal, all  of  which  tended  to  cast  suspicion  upon 
the  prisoner.  Two  leading  facts  were,  how- 
ever, elicited  from  her  evidence,  which  threw 
considerable  doubt  upon  her  statements. 
The  farm  at  which  the  fire  had  occurred  was 
the  joint  property  of  her  brother  and  her- 
self; and  she  had  been  careful  to  insure  her 
own  portion  of  the  estate  against  the  very 
calamity  which  had  taken  place ;  nor  had 
she  failed,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
event,  to  claim  the  amount  due  to  her,  after 
having  solemnly  sworn  that  she  believed  the 
fire  to  have  been  purely  accidental.  She, 
moreover,  admitted,  that  she  had  not  accused 
the  prisoner  of  the  crime  of  arson  until  the 
money  had  been  paid  over  to  her ;  while  the 
cross-questioning  of  the  prisoner's  counsel 
soon  enabled  him  to  prove  that,  subsequent- 
ly to  her  having  done  so,  on  being  informed 
that  should  her  step-niece  be  found  guilty  of 
arson,  she  would  be  called  upon  to  refund 
the  insurance  money,  she  had  endeavored  to 
recall  her  accusation,  and  to  persuade  her 
neighbors  that  they  had  misunderstood  her 
meaning.  It  was,  however,  too  late;  her 
extreme  loquacity  had  rung  an  alarum 
throughout  the  village — the  ignorant  are  al- 
ways greedy  of  the  marvellous — and  her  dis- 
claimers were  universally  disregarded.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  at  once  decided 
that  Rosalie  was  the  incendiary ;  and,  with  a 
pertinacity  which  almost  drove  the  aunt  to 
desperation,  quoted  her  own  declarations  as 
evidence  of  the  fact.  Thus  taken  in  her  own 
toils,  the  heartless  old  woman,  instead  of  ac- 
knowledging that  she  had  no  authority  for 
the  rumors  which  she  had  spread,  but  had 
been  instigated  to  this  act  of  cmel  injustice 
by  her  hatred  and  her  jealousy  of  her  step- 
niece,  vehemently  declared  thiat,  since  such 
waa  the  case,  if  she  were  compelled  to  "^ 
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fund  the  money,  she  would  at  least  have  the 
life  of  the  prisoner  as  some  compensation  for 
the  loss. 

When  accused  by  the  counsel  of  having 
made  use  of  this  threat,  her  denial  was  faint 
and  sullen,  and  finally  terminated  by  the 
fiendish  remark,  that,  if  she  had  ever  said  so, 
she  was  prepared  to  abide  by  it ;  that  she 
maintained  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner ;  and  that 
they  should  do  better,  even  if  they  lost  the 
money,  so  that  they  were  rid  of  her  nephew's 
wife  along  with  it. 

As  these  malignant  words  passed  her  lips, 
a  low  murmur  filled  the  court,  and  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  her  to  stand  down.  Half-a- 
dosen  other  witnesses  were  then  successively 
called  on  the  same  side,  and  in  every  case 
were  asked  whether  they  were  relatives, 
friends,  or  lovers  of  the  prisoner  ?  to  which 
question  two  sturdy  young  peasants  answer- 
ed bitterly,  "  No,  thank  God  1"  and  in  both 
instances  it  was  elicited  by  her  counsel  that 
they  were  discarded  suitors,  who  had,  since 
her  marriage,  caused  frequent  misunder- 
standmgs  between  herself  and  her  hus- 
band. 

Still,  hour  after  hour,  the  tide  of  words 
flowed  on,  and  no  one  ^pfrooj  of  guilt  had  been 
brought  against  the  prisoner.  At  intervals, 
some  leading  question,  well  calculated  to* 
cause  her  to  criminate  herself,  was  abruptly 
put  by  the  President,  and  at  each  denial  she 
was  desired  to  remember  that  she  had  con- 
fessed as  much  during  her  previous  examina- 
tion ;  but,  affitated  as  she  was,  she  still  re- 
tained sufficient  self-possession  to  refute  the 
assertion,  declaring  that  she  never  could  have 
accused  herself  of  a  crime  of  which  she  was 
innocent. 

As  the  next  name  was  called,  and  one  of 
the  ushers  of  the  court  was  about  to  intro- 
duce a  new  witness,  a  faint  scream  burst  from 
the  lips  of  the  prisoner,  which  was  succeeded 
by  a  violent  fit  of  weeping ;  and  I  grew  sick 
at  heart,  lest  she  was  at  last  to  find  herself  in 
contact  with  an  accuser  whose  charge  she 
could  not  refute.  A  slight  confusion  at  the 
extremity  of  the  hall,  a  low  murmur,  and  the 
dragging  of  heavy  steps  along  the  floor,  at 
that  moment  diverted  my  attention  from  the 
wretched  woman;  and  I  saw,  slowly  ap- 
proaching the  witness  chair,  an  infirm  and 
aged  man,  supported  by  two  of  the  subordin- 
ate officers  of  the  court.  As  he  was  led  for- 
ward, he  looked  helplessly  from  side  to  side, 
as  if  bewildered  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene 
about  him ;  and,  after  having  been  assisted  up 
the  steps  of  the  dais,  he  dropped  into  the  chah* 
to  which  he  was  conducted,  nor  did  he  at- 


tempt to  rise  when  told  by  the  Prendent  to 
stand  up  while  he  took  the  customary  oath. 
"  Stand  up!  "  repeated  the  usher ;  but  the 
old  man  continued  motionless. 

"  He  can't  hear  1"  shouted  the  harsh  voice 
of  his  sister  from  the  extremity  of  the  court ; 
"  he's  been  deaf  this  many  a  year;  you  must 
shout  into  his  ear."  The  usher  acted  upon  this 
suggestion ;  but  the  poor  old  man  only  shook 
his  gray  head,  and  laughed. 

"  Does  he  know  why  he  is  here  ?"  asked 
the  President  impatiently. 

"Not  he!"  replied  the  same  voluntary 
spokes- woman ;  "  we  didn't  tell  him,  or  he 
wouldn't  have  come." 

<<  Can  he  be  made  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  an  oath?" 

''May-be  yes,  may-be  no;  he's  childish 
like  ;  but  you  can  try  him." 

"  This  is  trifling  with  the  court  I"  exclaimed 
the  President  angrily ;  "  and  cruel  to  this  poor 
old  man.     Who  is  he  ?" 

"  Her  husband's  father,  my  brother ;  the 
father-in-law  that  she  tried  to  burn  out,"  re- 
sponded the  woman. 

<'  Silence !"  shouted  the  President.  *<  Usher, 
remove  this  man  from  the  court,  and  see  that 
he  is  taken  care  of  until  he  can  be  conveyed 
to  his  home." 

He  was  obeyed;  the  old  man  was  with 
difficulty  induced  to  leave  his  seat,  and  many 
a  tear  followed  him  as  he  disappeared.  It 
was  a  most  painful  spectacle,  nor  was  it  the 
only  one  which  we  were  destined  to  witness ; 
for,  before  the  examination  was  resumed,  an 
individual  approached  the  bench,  and  whis- 
pered a  few  words  to  the  President,  who, 
with  an  iritated  gesture,  impatiently  replied, 
''  Well,  if  it  must  be  so ;  but  we  are  losing 
time." 

The  messenger  made  a  ugn,  and  he  had 
no  sooner  done  so  than  a  woman  appeared  at 
a  side  door,  carrying  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
with  which  she  approached  the  prisoner,  who 
eaeerly  leant  forward  to  receive  it.  The 
child  sprang,  iirith  a  joyful  cry  of  recognition, 
into  the  embrace  of  its  wretched  mother,  who 
for  a  moment  strained  it  convulsively  to  her 
bosom ;  but  when  she  endeavored  to  give  it 
the  nourishment  which  it  required,  the  infant 
flung  itself  violently  back,  terrified  by  the 
feverish  contact,  and  could  not  be,  induced 
again  to  approah  her.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  agony  depicted  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  unhappy  prisoner ;  her  tears  seemed  to 
have  been  suddenly  dried  up;  and,  rising 
from  her  seat,  she  gave  back  the  strt^gling 
infant  into  the  arms  of  its  nursS,  without  a 
word.    Had  she  been  the  veriest  criminal  on 
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eartby  she  was  sn  object  of  intense  pity  at 
that  moment  I 

The  proceedings  were  once  more  resumed. 
Other  witnesses  for  the' prosecution  followed, 
but  the  evidence  was  still  vague  and  incon- 
clusive;  and  at  length  the  Procureur  rose  to 
address  the  court.  His  speech  was  eloquent 
and  emphatio  ;  but,  although  he  cleverly 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing the  guilt  of  both  charges  home  to  the 
prisoner,  he  was  rather  startling  than  con- 
vincing in  his  arguments.  He  repeatedly 
called  upon  her  to  deny  the  truth  of  his  con- 
clusions, but  he  gave  her  no  opportunity  of 
doing  so ;  he  hurled  at  her  the  most  bitter 
invectives,  applied  to  her  the  most  oppro- 
brious epithets,  and  defied  her  to^mmon  a 
single  witness  to  prove  her  innocfflbe,  or  to 
save  her  from  an  ignominious  death:  and, 
finally,  he  reproach^  her  with  her  ingrati- 
tude to  a  family  by  whose  generosity  she 
had  been  raised  frotn  poverty  to  comfort;  re- 
minded her  of  the  disgrace  which  she  had 
brought,  not  only  upon  the  wretched  old 
man  of  eighty-six  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
made  through  her  means  a  public  spectacle, 
but  also  upon  the  helpless  children  to  whom 
she  had  given  birth,  and  especially  upon  the 
innocent  and  ill-fated  infant  who  had  first  seen 
the  light  through  the  iron  bars  of  a  prison. 

It  was  a  frightful  piece  of  elocution ;  never 
for  an  instant  did  he  appear  to  remember 
that  the  wretched  prisoner  might  yet,  despite 
appearances,  have  been  wrongfully  accused, 
and  have  been  a  victim  rather  than  a  criminal. 
There  was  no  leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy, 
no  relenting,  no  gleam  of  light  thrown  upon 
the  darkness  of  the  picture ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  miserable  woman  felt  she  was 
lost  long  before  his  terrible  words  ceased  to 
vibrate  in  her  ears.  For  a  time  she  had  sat 
motionless,  gazing  upon  him  with  a  wild  stare 
of  aflfrighted  wonder  ;  but  as  he  rapidly 
heaped  circumstance  upon  circumstance,  re- 
capitulated the  gossip  of  the  villagers,  and 
deduced  from  the  most  apparently  unimpor- 
tant facts  the  most  condemnatory  conclusions, 
she  gradually  sank  lower  and  lower  upon  her 
seat,  until  she  appeared  no  longer  able  to  sus- 
tain herself ;  and,  when  a  deep  and  thrilling 
silence  succeeded  to  the  speech  of  the  pub- 
lic accuser,  her  choking  sobs  were  distinctly 
audible. 

The  Procureur  was  rieht:  the  witnesses  for 
the  defence  were  unable  to  prove  her  inno- 
cence of  the  crime  imputed  to  her ;  but  they 
one  and  all  bore  evidence  to  the  irreproach- 
ability  of  her  character ;  to  her  piety,  her  in- 
dustry,  her  neighborly  helpfulness,  and  her 


charity,  both  of  word  and  deed.  They  showed, 
moreover,  that  she  had  borne  with  patience 
and  submission  the  tyranny  of  her  husband's 
aunt,  the  violence  of  that  husband  himself, 
and  that  she  had  been  to  her  father-in-law  a 
devoted  and  affectionate  daughter. 

"  fiut,"  said  the  Procureur  to  one  of  her 
panegyrists,  "  if  the  accused  were  indeed  the 
admirable  person  whom  you  describe,  how 
do  you  account  for  her  having  made  so  many 
enemies,  and  for  the  general  belief  in  her 
guilt  prevalent  throughout  the  village  ?" 

"  Ha,  monsieur  1"  replied  the  brave  young 
peasant,  as  he  turned  a  hasty  and  sympa- 
thizing glance  towards  the  prisoner ;  '*  hate 
grows  faster  than  love,  and  lasts  longer.  Be- 
fore the  neighbors  dreamt  of*  Rosalie's  good 
luck— or  rather  bad  luck,  as  it  has  since  turned 
out,  poor  woman  1 — there  was  many  a  lad  in 
the  village  that  hoped  to  make  her  his  wife ; 
but  she  listened  to  none  of  them,  and  they 
can't  forgive  her  for  having  married  above 
them." 

"  And  you,  not  having  been  of  the  num- 
ber, can  afford  to  say  a  good  word  for  her. 
Is  that  what  we  are  to  understand  ?"  asked 
the  Procureur,  sarcastically. 

"  No,  monsieur ;"  was  the  sturdy  reply ; 
*•  but  I  loved  her  too  well  to  bear  malice. 

A  gleam  of  light  at  last  I  But  alas !  too 
faint  to  penetrate  the  gloom  of  her  prison  cell. 

<' Stand  down,"  said  the  President;  and 
the  heroic  young  man  obeyed.  And  this 
imw  heroism ;  for  he  had  boldly  avowed  his 
affection  for  one  who  had  appeared  to  be 
abandoned  by  every  other  human  being — her 
adopted  father  had  abandoned  her  in  the  un- 
consciousness of  second  childhood — her  in- 
fant, in  the  terror  of  helplessness — ^her 
friends,  from  the  dread  of  shame — ^she  stood 
alone,  until  that  humble  but  upright  man 
braved  the  world's  withering  scorn,  and 
dared  the  contemptuous  laughter  of  his  fel- 
lows to  silence  one  throb  of  her  bursting 
heart. 

The  last  witness  had  been  heard,  and  the 
counsel  rose  for  the  defence.  He  no  doubt 
felt  that  he  had  undertaken  not  only  a  diffi- 
cult, but  an  onerous  task,  for  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  speech  he  was  visibly  agi- 
tated :  he  perpetually  repeated  himself ;  and, 
instead  of  plunging  boldly  into  the  heart  of 
his  subject,  and  at  once  grappling  with  the 
charges  brought  against  his  client,  he  dwelt 
upon  her  youth,  on  the  agony  of  mind  and 
body  which  she  had  undergone  for  so  many 
months,  and  on  the  misery  which  she  must 
have  endured  when  she  gave  birth  to  her  last 
infant  b  disgrace  and  tears.    Suddenly,  how- 
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ever,  be  rallied ;  and  declared,  with  an  energy 
as  startling  as  it  was  unexpected,  that  al- 
though the  sufferings  which  he  had  enumer- 
ated were  of  themselves  almost  a  sufiScient 
punishment  for  the  crimes  of  which  she  was 
accused,  he  had  no  intention  of  asking  an 
acquittal  upon  such  grounds. 

*'  No,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  exclaimed, 
vehemently,  *'  we  seek  no  such  subterfuge — 
we  desire  no  impunity  which  does  not  restore 
our  honor.  We  have  already  endured  enough, 
more  than  enough ;  we  care  not  to  remain  a 
mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn  and  of  suspicion ; 
we  must  leave  this  court  not  only  free,  but 
justified.  I  maintain,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
that  we  have  a  right  to  demand  this ;  and  I 
have  no  fear  but  that  you  will  feel  as  I  do. 
What  has  been  proved  against  the  accused  ? 
I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words.  It  has  been 
proved  that  she  was  pretty  and  good — so 
pretty  and  so  good,  that  half  the  young 
peasants  of  the  village  sought  to  win  her  af- 
^ctions ;  that  she  was  industrious,  obliging, 
and  modest ;  and  that  so  pre-eminently,  that, 
although  poor  and  humble,  the  daughter  of 
a  daily  laborer,  and  a  menial  in  the  family  of 
a  richer  neighbor,  she  was  chosen  by  the  son 
of  her  master  for  a  wife.  I  will  even  re- 
call to  your  minds  the  fact  that  he  would 
have  won  her  more  lightly,  and  that  it  was 
only  when  he  became  convinced  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  his  illicit  addresses,  that  he  came 
forward  loyally  and  generously  to  offer  her 
his  hand — for  this  circumstance  tends  to 
prove  her  worth — aye,  and  that  hand  was 
given  despite  the  reproaches  and  opposition 
of  his  relatives,  who  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
just  value  of  qualities  like  hers,  believed 
their  kinsman,  the  heir  of  a  few  acres  of  land 
and  a  few  thousands  of  hoarded  francs,  to  be 
degrading  himself  by  such  an  alliance.  You 
have  heard  that  the  marriage  was  an  unhap- 
py one,  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  my  cli- 
ent was  the  cause  of  this  unhappiness ;  but 
I  will  merely  ask  you  to  reflect  upon  what 
you  have  seen  and  heard  this  day,  ere  you 
credit  the  assertion.  The  prisoner  is  accused 
of  having  attempted  the  life  of  her  husband 
by  poison.  Where  was  the  husband — the 
intended  victim — when  his  would-be  murder- 
ess was  arraigned  for  the  offence  ?  Where 
was  he  ?  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen  :  so  se- 
curely hidden  away,  that  even  the  emis- 
saries of  his  vindictive  aunt  could  not  trace 
him  out,  and  drag  him  hither  to  appear 
against  a  traduced  and  injured  wife.  What 
was  the  poison  ?  You  must  allow  me  to  fall 
back  upon  the  evidence,  and  to  add  to  it  a 
moat  material  fact.    The  accusation  sets  forth 


that  Rosalie,  assisted  by  her  aunt,  prepared 
a  pan  of  cabbage-soup  for  the  dinner  and 
supper  of  the  family,  and  that  of  this  soup 
they  all  partook  at  noon ;  it  was  then  set 
aside  till  evening,  when  it  was  once  more 
placed  upon  the  fire ;  and  at  five  o'clock, 
Baptiste  being  still  absent  at  the  wine-shop, 
the  prisoner  and  her  female  relative  again  ate 
of  the  soup  ;  and  the  embers  of  the  fire  be- 
ing still  warm,  the  pan  was  carefully  sur- 
rounded by  hot  ashes,  to  await  his  return. 
More  than  once  the  lid  of  the  pan  was  raised 
to  stir  the  contents,  lest  they  should  adhere 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  this  pre- 
caution was  taken  by  the  aunt  herself,  who 
never  moved  from  the  chimney-corner  from 
the  terinina^ion  of  her  own  supper  to  the 
return  of^er  nephew,  who,  according  to  his 
usual  habit,  was  far  from  sober,  and  who,  af- 
ter partaking  of  the  soup,  was  attacked  by 
violent  sickness.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  aunt — ^you  have  seen  and  heard  her,  gen- 
tlemen, and  can  consequently  appreciate  her 
character — showed  the  dregs  of  the  soup, 
upon  which  there  floated  a  species  of  white 
flaky  film,  with  infinite  mystery,  to  half-a- 
dozen  chosen  friends ;  after  which,  she  her- 
self flung  out  the  residue  of  the  soup  beside 
the  door  of  the  house,  where  pigs  and  poul- 
try could  alike  devour  it,  and  where  it  doubt- 
lessly was  devoured,  without  any  detriment 
to  either  from  the  ashes,  which,  in  the  action 
of  stirring  the  contents,  she  had  herself,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  introduced  into  the  mixture. 
Why,  if  she  indeed  suspected  poison,  did  she 
cleanse  the  vessel  with  her  own  hands  ?  Why 
did  she,  whose  god  was  mammon,  incur  the 
risk  of  poisoning  the  animals  who  might  par- 
take of  it  ?  Great  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
fact  of  the  vomiting  by  which  her  nephew 
was  attacked  after  having  eaten  of  this  soup ; 
but  we  have  shown  that  he  was  a  man  of  in- 
temperate habits,  who  was  subject  to  this 
malady  ;  and  our  wonder  should  rather  be 
excited  by  the  fact,  that  he  could,  while  full  of 
wine,  have  swallowed  a  mess  of  this  descrip* 
tion,  than  that  it  should  have  produced,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  effect  ascribed  to  it. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  before  God  and 
society,  is  Rosalie  - —  guilty  of  having  at- 
tempted, in  that  soup,  to  poison  her  husband  ? 
We  calmly  await  your  decision.  We  now 
come  to  the  second  charge.  On  a  certain 
evening  the  farm  of  Baptiste's  father  and 
aunt  is  fired ;  the  two  women  are  seated  in 
the  common  room,  or  house,  as  the  witnesses 
have  universally  described  it,  meaning  there- 
by the  single  apartment  not  used  as  a  sleep- 
ing chamber ;  this  room  looks  upon  the  farm- 
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yard :  the  prisoner  is  near  the  window,  oc- 
cupied in  repairing  her  husband's  linen; 
the  aunt,  according  to  her  habit,  is  dozing 
near  the  fire.  Bc^lie  leaves  the  room  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  shortly  after  her  return 
remarks  that  she  hears  an  extraordinary  noise 
upon  the  premises ;  upon  which  she  is  told 
that  she  is  a  fool,  and  always  full  of  absurd 
fancies ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  she 
again  exclaims  that  she  is  sure  something  must 
l^  wrong,  and  that  she  smells  an  odor  of 
burnt  straw.  The  words  are  scarcely  uttered, 
when  a  body  of  flame  bursts  from  an  adjacent 
bam ;  upon  which  the  accused,  uttering  a  loud 
scream,  rushes  to  the  bedside  of  her  sleep- 
ing child,  hurriedly  wraps  it  in  a  blanket,  and 
leaves  the  house  at  all  speed. 

**  Was  this  extraordinary  ?  Was  this  un- 
natural ?  Was  this  a  proof  of  guilt  ?  M. 
le  Procureur  has  decided  in  the  affirmative ; 
but  I  boldly  demur  to  his  conclusion.  The 
first  impulse  of  the  mother  was  to  save  her 
infant ;  and  in  this  instance  it  must  have  been 
doubly  powerful,  since,  disappointed  in  all 
her  other  affections,  the  child  of  her  bosom 
was  all  in  all  to  her.  You  have  been  told 
that  she  lent  no  assistance  in  extinguishing 
the  fire ;  and,  personally,  I  admit  that  she 
did  not  do  so.  It  has  been  asserted  upon 
oath,  that  no  one  knew  where  she  was  hid- 
den until  the  flames  were  extinguished  ;  and 
yet  it  has  been  proved  that,  on  leaving  her 
home,  she  made  her  way,  with  her  precious 
burden,  to  the  cottage  of  her  aged  and  wid- 
owed father,  who  hurried,  at  her  entreaty,  to 
the  farm,  while  she  remained  alone  in  his 
hovel  to  watch  over  her  infant.  We  would 
have  produced  that  father  to  swear  to  the 
fact,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  but  be  has  been 
summoned  to  a  higher  tribunal  than  ours; 
he  was  poor,  but  he  was  not  too  poor  to  feel — 
humble,  but  not  too  humble  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  shame; — and  the  birth  of  his 
last  grandchild  in  a  prison — I  cannot,  I  dare 
not  dwell  upon  this  subject,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury — I  am  warned  by  the  suffocating 
sobs  behind  me  that  my  zeal  is  degenerating 
into  cruelty  ;  suffice  it,  then,  that  the  unhap- 
py old  man  is  dead,  and  that  thus  one  im- 
portant witness  has  been  lost  to  us. 

'<  M.  le  Procureur  expatiated  largely  also 
upon  the  expressions  of  bitter  hopelessness, 
which  were  from  time  to  time  forced  from 
the  wrung  heart  of  my  unhappy  client.  She 
'  wished  that  the  farm  were  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  her  husband  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  a  common  laborer ;'  and  even  declared, 
while  smarting  under  the  tyranny  of  her 
near  relatives,  that  *  she  would  gladly  fire  it 


herself,  to  be  relieved  from  the  life  of  wretch- 
edness to  which  she  was  condemned.'  I  am 
not  about  to  justify  these  expressions ;  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  they  were  alike  unguard- 
ed and  unseemly ;  but,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
remember  the  provocation !  Is  there  one  of 
us  who  has  never  rashly  uttered  a  word  that 
he  would  gladly  recall  ?  Do  we,  men  of  ed- 
ucation, of  station,  and  eager  for  the  ap- 
plause of  the  world,  do  we  always  measure 
our  sentences,  and  weigh  our  phrases  in  a 
moment  of  passion  ?  Do  not  let  us  lie  to  our 
own  souls. 

''Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  done. 
What  the  prosecution  could  not  prove  we 
cannot  disprove ;  but  we  can  appeal  to  our 
God — we  can  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  all 
honest  men — and  we  can  appeal  to  your  deci- 
sion. This  we  do  boldly ;  this  we  do  fearless- 
ly ;  we  are  in  your  hands,  and  we  are  safe. 
You  will  restore  a  wife  to  her  husband — a 
mother  to  her  children — an  outcast  to  her 
home.  You  will  do  this,  for  you  have  sworn 
to  defend  the  right ;  and  that  right  can  only 
be  maintained  by  our  acquittal." 

A  low  murmur  of  applause,  which  was, 
however,  instantly  checked,  was  heard 
throughout  the  court ;  and  silence  was  no 
sooner  restored,  than  the  Procureur  once 
more  rose.  He  dissected  with  great  forensic 
eloquence  the  address  of  the  counsel,  and  al- 
luded with  keen  and  even  indelicate  sarcasm 
to  the  youth  and  good-looks  of  the  prisoner, 
which  had,  as  he  asserted,  stood  her  in  stead 
of  her  innocence.  He  commented  upon  the 
want  of  experience  of  her  advocate,  who 
had,  as  he  declared,  sacrificed  his  judgment 
to  his  enthusiasm ;  and  where  he  should  have 
convinced,  had  only  dazzled  his  hearers.  He 
even  appealed  to  the  prisoner  herself  whether, 
had  an  acquittal  been  possible,  she  could 
have  desired  it,  when,  as  she  must  be  well 
aware,  it  could  but  entail  upon  her  an  exist- 
ence of  obloquy  and  suspicion ;  and,  finally, 
he  called  upon  the  jury  to  deliver  society 
from  a  woman,  whose  after  career,  should 
she  leave  that  court  absolved,  might  be  read- 
ily prophesied  from  its  antecedents. 

I  confess  that  as  I  eagerly  watched  the 
countenances  of  the  jury,  I  entertained  little 
hope  for  the  wretched  woman,  who  sat  with 
clasped  hands  and  bent  head  utterly  motion- 
less, as  though  she  also  were  counting  the 
brief  moments  of  her  forfeited  existence; 
until,  as  the  jury  were  prepariufir  to  retire, 
one  of  her  guards  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  her 
ear,  upon  which  she  passively  rose,  and  dis- 
appeared with  the  two  gendarmes  through 
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the  narrow  door  by  which  she  had  entered. 
Thence,  as  I  was  informed,  she  was  con^ 
ducted  to  a  cell,  where  alone  and  in  darkness, 
all  prisoners  await  the  verdict  about  to  be 
pronounced  upon  Ihem ;  a  fearful  ordeal  to 
those  upon  whose  guilt  or  innocence  the  ar- 
biters of  their  fate  were  tardy  in  deciding. 

And  while  she  was  thus  abandoned  to  all 
the  agonies  of  suspense,  the  court  itself  be- 
came a  scene  of  bustle  and  excitement.  The 
President,  the  Procureur,  and  half  a  dozen 
of  their  friends,  had  retired  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  former  to  partake  of  refresh- 
ments ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  withdrawn, 
than  a  group  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  priv- 
ileged individuals  gathered  together  on  the 
platform,  some  of  whom  were  busied  in  de- 
vouring bon-bons,  and  exchanging  jokes  which 
elicited  hearty,  although  suppressed  laugh- 
ter ;  while  others  drew  the  daily  papers  from 
their  pockets,  and  were  soon  absorbed  in  pol- 
itics, totally  forgetful  of  the  wretched  woman 
whose  fate  was  even  then  under  discussion  in 
the  jury -room. 

To  myself  this  appeared  the  most  painful 
feature  of  the  trial ;  the  careless  mirth  and 
heartless  indifference  to  the  agonies  of  a  fel- 
low-creature, so  recklessly  exhibited  at  such 
a  moment,  revolted  me ;  but,  happily,  the 
suffering  was  brief.  Ten  minutes  only  had 
elapsed  when  the  bell  once  more  sounded, 
every  one  resumed  his  seat,  and  the  officials 
returned  to  their  places,  closely  followed  by 
the  jury.  When  order  had  been  restored, 
the  President,  in  a  tone  of  more  solemnity 
than  he  had  hitherto  used,  asked  the  supreme 
question : 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  the  prisoner 
guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 

The  jury  rose,  and  the  foreman  steadily 
replied, 

"  Not  guilty,  M.  le  President." 

The  effect  of  the  verdict  was  electrical. 
It  appeared  as  though,  like  myself,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  auditory  had  believed  that 
there  existed  no  hope  for  the  accused  ;  and 
while  a  joyous  whisper  arose  on  all  sides,  I 
remarked  that  the  Procureur,  who  had  so 
earnestly  striven  to  secure  the  condemnation 
of  the  prisoner,  turned  a  congratulatory 
smile  upon  her  advocate,  whose  anxiety  had 
rendered  him  as  pale  as  marble ;  but  this 
circumstance  was  soon  forgotten  in  what  fol- 
lowed. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, ''  it  is  my  duty  to  compliment  you  up- 
on your  verdict ;  you  have  ably  and  honor- 
ably fulBUed  the  trust  reposed  in  you. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  any  honest  mind, 


that  you  have  come  to  a  true  and  just  deci- 
sion. At  the  commencement  of  my  legal 
career,  when  I  was  yet  a  mere  youth,  the 
interests  of  my  employer  compelled  me  to 
reside,  during  several  weeks,  in  the  hamlet 
of  which  the  accused  was  a  native.  I  have 
never  forgotten — I  never  shall  forget — what 
I  witnessed  in  that  obscure  village.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  assure  you  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  my  after- experience,  I  was 
never  forced  into  contact  with  so  utterly 
worthless  a  set  of  individuals  :  jealousy,  slan- 
der, and  falsehood  were  the  aliments  upon 
which  they  appeared  to  exist ;  and  it  was 
more  than  sufficient  that  the  accused,  whose 
reputation  you  have  restored  by  a  most  righ- 
teous verdict,  was  pure  and  modest;  and 
that  by  the  united  charms  of  her  person  and 
her  character,  she  had  raised  herself  from  a 
low  station  to  one  of  comparative  affluence, 
for  every  mouth  to  be  opened  against  her. 
Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  once  more  I  say,  that 
I  congratulate  you ;  and  that  I  believe  the 
accused  to  be  as  innocent  of  the  crimes  im- 
puted to  her  as  either  you  or  I." 

I  could  scarcely  trust  my  senses  as  I  li^ 
tened,  and  remembered  that  this  very  man, 
only  a  few  hours  previously,  had  branded 
the  prisoner  as  a  wretch  so  sunk  in  vice  as 
to  be  "  capable  of  anything ;"  but  I  could 
detect  no  similar  surprise  on  any  countenance 
about  me.  It  did  not  appear  to  strike  his 
listeners  that  he  had,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  trial,  cruelly  exceeded  his  privilege, 
and  even  foresworn  his  own  conscience. 
There  was  no  murmur  of  indignation,  no  evi- 
dence of  disgust ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  ap- 
proving smile  beamed  on  him  from  every  side, 
as  if  in  recompense  of  his  tardy  frankness. 

I  was  still  lost  in  wonder,  when  his  voice 
again  sounded  through  the  hall — 

**  Bring  in  the  prisoner."  v 

In  another  moment  she  once  more  occu- 
pied her  frightful  station ;  and  then  the  gref- 
fier  announced  to  her,  in  the  same  monoton- 
ous tone  as  that  in  which  he  had  read  her 
accusation,  the  verdict  by  which  she  stood 
acquitted. 

In  an  instant  the  purple  flush  faded  from 
her  cheeks,  and  she  became  as  white  as  a 
corpse.  She  swept  her  hands  across  her 
forehead,  gave  one  long  stare  about  her,  and 
then,  with  a  shriek  which  rang  through  the 
court  rather  like  the  cry  of  a  wild  animal 
than  the  utterance  of  human  lips,  she  made 
a  spring  towards  the  door,  nearly  oversetting 
the  gendarmes  by  whom  it  was  guarded,  and 
disappeared. 

All  was  over.    The  officials  collected  their 
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papers ;  the  council  threw  off  their  gowns ; 
the  crowd  dispersed :  and  I  regained  my 
home»  ferventlj  thanking  God  that  it  was  not 


thns  that  justice  was  administered  in  my  own 
happy  country. 


'From  Hogg*!  Initrnotor. 


JAMES    MONTGOMERY. 


In  glancing  mentally  over  the  unwritten 
literary  annals  of  the  last  eighty  years,  what 
a  vast  and  wonderful  variety  of  phenomena 

E resent  themselves  to  our  gaze!  What  a 
istory  were  that  which  would  portray  for 
us  the  manifold  and  multiform  schools  of  po- 
etry and  criticism,  which  have  been  succes- 
sively evoked  or  influenced  by  the  changeful 
circumstances  of  that  time ;  and  how  would 
he  stir  our  bosoms,  who  could  once  more,  by 
the  nameless  magic  of  genius,  awaken  within 
us  the  varied  and  conflicting  emotions,  the 
hopes,  the  fears,  the  forebodings,  which  agi- 
tated their  various  actors  and  votaries,  dur- 
ing that  strange  and  eventful  period!  If, 
even  when  we  stand  upon  the  platform  of 
manhood,  and  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  bright 
paths  and  gay  companions  of  boyhood  and 
youth,  an  undistinguishable  throng  of  sad 
and  sweet  recollections  crowd  upon  our 
minds ;  if  the  dreams  and  remembrances  of 
every  old  age  furnish  a  more  pleasing,  though 
a  mournful,  mental  occupation  than  the  pres- 
ent environment  of  the  hoary  head ;  what  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  the  strangest  recollec- 
tions ;  what  an  endless  maze  and  phantasma- 
gory  of  vicissitudes,  of  hazards,  of  reputa- 
tions, of  schools,  of  governments,  must  shape 
itself  out  in  hues  of  gladness  and  of  sorrow, 
before  the  poet  or  literary  man  who  has  seen 
the  snows  of  the  last  eighty  winters !  Of 
James  Montgomery  this  can  be  said.  Born 
when  the  first  faint  mutterings  which  fore- 
boded the  mighty  thunderbursts  that  closed 
the  last  century  were  just  beginning  to  be 
heard,  he  was  an  ardent  rhyming  Voungster 
when  Mirabeau  was  flashing  his  lightnings 
over  the  assembled  French  legislators  in  the 
Salle  de  Menus,  and  when  the  Bastille  was 
tottering  before  the  rabid  thousands  of  Paris. 
He  was  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  a  jour- 
nal when  the  little  Corsican  was  wreathing 
his  brows  with  the  diadem  of  Charlemagne, 
VOL.  XXVIL    NO.  IL 


and  Toussaint  I'Ouverture  was  minutely 
mimicking  the  ceremony  in  Hayti.  He  aided 
with  most  strenuous  endeavor  the  cause  of 
slave  emancipation,  and  celebrated  the  con- 
summation in  song.  He  saw  Beau  Brum- 
mellsm  arise  from  the  realm  of  the  Anarch 
old,  and  return  to  its  native  Chaos !  He  saw 
the  world  all  join  in  rapturous  applause  of 
the  genius  of  Scott ;  he  witnessed  the  avatar 
of  the  Satanic  and  sentimental  schools ;  he 
heard  the  jubilant  critics  (deeming  their 
power  immortal)  laugh  and  bark  at  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge;  he  saw  Europe  sink 
into  troubled  slumber  after  the  last  thunder- 
peals of  Waterloo.  He  has  lived  to  a  time 
of  railways  and  telegraphs,  of  steam-looms 
and  cotton  kings,  of  Californias  and  Ba- 
th ursts.  He  saw  Byron  consigned  to  a 
mournful  and  too  early  grave,  and  he  waited 
till  Wordsworth  sunk  mto  his  rest  like  a 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe.  And  now  he  alone, 
or  almost  alone,  survives — loved  by  many, 
honored  and  respected  by  all — looking  with 
an  eye  still  lively  iipon  the  faces  of  a  new 
and  strange  generation,  and  not  even  the 
iron  tongue  of  criticism — the  most  heartless 
of  entities — daring  to  speak  a  word  against 
him! 

It  is  our  intention  in  the  following  para- 
graphs to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  more  re- 
markable events  and  circumstances  in  Mr. 
Montgomery's  career,  and  to  suggest  a  few 
hints  as  to  his  place  in  our  poetic  literature, 
rather  than  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
complete  biography  or  critique. 

James  Montgomery  was  born  at  Irvine,  in 
the  county  of  Ayr,  on  the  fourth  day  of  No- 
vember, nil ;  just  at  the  time  when  Rob- 
ert Burns — a  boy  in  his  thirteenth  year — 
might  be  roving  on  the  banks  of  the  Doon,  a 
little  to  the  southward,  in  the  same  county. 
His  father  was,  we  understand,  a  Moravian 
minister.    Scotland  has  thus  the  honor  of 
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being  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Monkromery,  but 
can  lay  claim  to  little  more.  When  he  was 
sUll  a  very  young  child — three  and  a  half 
years  old — his  parents  removed  to  Ireland ; 
whence,  in  1777,  he  was  sent  to  the  semina- 
ry of  Fulneck,  in  Leeds.  Here  he  remained 
till  1787,  and  then  took  his  departure  to 
Mirfield,  near  Wakefield.  By  this  time  the 
features  of  the  man  were  beginning  to  show 
themselves  very  distinctly  in  the  boy;  he 
found  the  duties  of  "  a  small  retail  concern/' 
in  which  for  nearly  two  years  he  bad  em- 
ployment, by  no  means  so  congenial  as  the 
penning  of  verses ;  and  finally,  bursting  the 
small  bonds  which  confined  him,  he  struck 
out,  in  the  fearlessness  of  boyish  ignorance, 
into  the  great  sea  of  literary  adventure.  In 
1790,  we  find  him  located  with  a  bookseller 
in  Paternoster  Row,  London,  having  at  length 
found  something  like  a  kindly  resting-place 
for  the  sole  of  his  foot.  In  London,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  rest,  and  in  1792  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  Sheffield,  which  has  continued 
to  be  his  residence  until  the  present  time. 
He  supported  himself  by  literary  exertion, 
contributing  to  the  "  Sheffield  Register."  In 
1794,  he  entered  upon  more  regular  and  im- 
portant duties.  In  July  of  thayear,  the 
''Iris"  was  published  under  the  joint  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Gales. 
The  latter  shortly  withdrew,  and  left  his 
youthful  coadjutor  to  the  whole  toil  and  risk 
of  the  undertaking.  This  brings  us  to  an 
important  and  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's career. 

It  was  the  period  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; intense  excitement  pervaded  all  par- 
ties ;  prosecutions  for  sedition,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  sedition,  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  government  was  thrown  into  trem- 
ulous perturbation  by  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  commotion,  and  was  ever  and  un- 
scrupulously prepared  to  visit  with  severe 
penalties  the  slightest  appearance  of  disaffec- 
tion. In  the  present  day — when  our  legisla- 
tors look  with  such  a  calm,  unmoved  eye  upon 
the  occasional  clamor  of  demagogues,  and 
properly  leavethe  various  kinds  of  stump  ora- 
tory and  quackery  to  spend  their  strength  in 
unresisted  exertions — we  experience  a  diffi- 
culty in  imagining  the  watchful  solicitude  with 
which  those  who  held  the  reins  of  power  in 
the  beginning  of  the  French  war  looked  upon 
men  who  were  liberal  in  their  opinions,  or 
who  could  think  without  abhorrence  of 
French  Politics.  Wordsworth  was  deemed 
by  some  a  dark  and  dangerous  man,  whose 
democracy  was  the  more  to  be  dreaded  that 


it  lay  under  the  mask  of  taciturnity.    The 
mild  Coleridge,  and  another  of  the  Lake 
brethren,  were  actually  such  objects  of  fear 
and  sospicion  to  government,  that  a  spy  was 
put  upon  them  to  watch  their  proceedings. 
In  a  more  serious  and  alarming  shape,  the 
storm   burst  on  James  Montgomery.      He 
shared  with  almost  all  ardent  and  enthusi- 
astic young  men  of  the  time,  a  predilection 
for  liberal   sentiments.      To    use   his   own 
phrase,  every  pulse  of  his  heart  was  beat- 
mg  in  favor  of  the  popular  doctrines.     His 
position,  too,  was  singularly  adapted  t^o  arm 
against  him  the  ricors  of  state  malice.    Mr. 
Gales,   of   the   "Sheffield   Register,"  with 
whom  he  was    at    first   associated    in   the 
management  of  the  "  Iris,"  was  very  obnox- 
ious to  government,  and  the  accumulated 
hatred  which  had  been  entertained  for  the 
senior   partner  was  transferred,  apparently 
with  handsome  interest,  to  the  junior.     We 
can  conceive,  moreover,  that  men  in  power 
— ^having  obtained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Montgomery's  abilities   to  rank   them 
among  the  decidedly  dangerous — snatched 
greedily  the  first  opportunity  of  inflicting  a 
stroke  which  might  daunt  or  discourage  the 
youthful  editor.      He  was  in  fact  pitched 
upon  as  the  scape-goat  to  bear  much.     This 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  qriginal  draught  of  the  brief 
delivered  to  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution : 
"This  prosecution  is  carried  on  chiefly  with 
a  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  meetings  of 
the  associated  clubs  in  Sheffield ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that,  if  we  are   fortunate  enough  to 
succeed  in  convicting  the  prisoner,  it  will  go 
a  great  way  towards   curbing  the  insolence 
they  have  uniformly  msnifested,  and  partic- 
ularly since  the  late  acquittals.'*    When  the 
wolf  has  his  eye  on  the  lamb,  the  most  inex- 
pugnable syllogisms  on  the  part  of  the  fated 
victim  are  found  ineffective.     "  If  it  was  not 
you,  it  was  your  father,  and  that  is  all  one," 
was,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  final  and  unan- 
swerable rejoinder  which  preluded  the  ap- 
plication of  the  wolfs  fangs  to  the  limbs  of 
the  unresisting  pleader ;  **  if  you  are  inno- 
cent, your  partner  is  guilty,  and  it  is  all  one," 
was,   in   effect,  the   language  of  the   gov- 
ernment in   prosecuting  Mr.   Montgomery. 
The  proximate  circumstances  of  his  arrest 
and  conviction    are    worth    relating;    they 
give  us  a  slight  but  clear  glance  into  the 
time. 

Mr.  Gales,  during  the  time  of  his  connec- 
tion with  that  printing  office  which  ultimately 
became  Mr.  Montgomery's,  had  an  appren- 
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tice  concerning  whom  we  know  two  facts : 
the  first  is,  that  his  name  was  Jack ;  the  sec- 
ond, that  he,  on  one  occasion,  being,  we  pre- 
sume, of  patriotic  temper,  set  up  types  in  the 
office,  for  the  printing  of  a  certain  song — 
the  composition  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Dromore — 
in  jubilant  commemoration  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bastille.  It  had  been  composed 
in  1702,  and  alluded,  in  denunciatory  patri- 
otic tone,  to  the  invasion  of  France  by  the 
Austrians  and  Prussians  under  Brunswick. 
The  types  set  up  by  Jack  were  not  taken 
down  by  that  personage,  but  remained 
standing  in  the  office  until  Mr.  Montgomery 
became  sole  editor ;  the  precise  date  of  Jack's 
operations  we  cannot  fix.  About  a  month  af- 
ter the  commencement  of  Mr.  Montgomery's 
connection  with  the  "  Iris,"  a  ballad-seller 
happened  to  pass  the  office-door ;  a  printer 
in  the  establishment,  hearing  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  wares,  was  attracted  by  its  being 
in  the  voice  of  an  old  acquaintance  ;  he  called 
him  in,  and,  by  way  of  civility,  pointed  out 
to  him  Jack's  songs,  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  might  enable  him  to  turn  a  penny.  The 
suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  ballad-seller 
came  to  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, to  whom  the  printer  referred  him,  for  a 
certain  number  of  copies.  The  copies  were 
duly  received  and  paid  for.  *'  Two  months 
afterwards,"  we  quote  Mr.  Montgomery's 
words,  "  one  of  the  town  constables  waited 
upon  me,  and  very  civilly  requested  that  I 
would  call  upon  him  at  his  residence  in  the 
adjacent  street.  Accordingly  I  went  thither, 
and  asked  him  for  what  purpose  he  warned 
to  see  me.  He  then  produced  a  magistrate's 
warrant,  charging  me  with  having,  on  the 
1 0th  day  of  August  preceding,  printed  and 
published  a  certain  seditious  libel  respecting 
the  war  then  raging  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  French  government,  entitled  'A  Patriotic 
Song,  by  a  Clergyman  of  Belfast.'  I  was 
quite  puzzled  to  comprehend  to  what  pro- 
duction from  my  press  the  charge  alluded, 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  ballad-seller  oc- 
curring to  me  at  the  moment.  Accordingly 
I  expressed  my  ignorance,  and  begged  to  see 
the  paper  that  contained  the  libel.  He  then 
showed  me  a  copy  of  the  song  which  I  had 
allowed  to  be  printed,  as  aforementioned,  at 
the  request  of  a  hawker  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before  nor  since.  I  said  immediately, 
'  I  recollect  that  very  well ;  but  this  song 
cannot  be  a  libel  on  the  present  war,  because 
it  was  published,  to  my  knowledge,  long  be- 
fore hostilities  between  England  and  France 
began  in  1703,  having  been  composed  for  an 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  destruction  of 


the  Bastille,  and  referring  solely  to  the  inva- 
sion of  France  by  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
armies  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  Ju- 
ly, 1702.'  That,  however,  was  a  question 
not  to  be  settled  between  the  constable  and 
me.  The  former,  on  further  inquiry,  told 
me  that  on  the  16th  of  August,  as  he  was 
going  down  the  High  Street,  he  observed  the 
aforesaid  ballad-monger,  and  heard  him  cry- 
ing, '  Straws  to  sell !'  As  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  look  after  vagrants,  he  went  up  to  the 
man  and  bought  a  straw  of  him,  for  which 
he  paid  a  halfpenny  ;  but,  complaining  that 
it  was  a  dear  bargain,  the  other  gave  him 
one  of  these  songs  to  boot.  On  looking  at 
the  contents,  he  thought  there  was  some- 
thing not  right  about  them  or  the  manner  of 
their  disposal.  Hereupon  he  told  the  chap- 
man that  he  would  be  a  wholesale  cus- 
tomer, and  take  both  himself  and  his  stock 
into  safe  keeping.  The  prisoner,  terrified  at 
the  thought  of  going  to  jail,  immediately  in- 
formed him  how,  where,  and  from  whom  he 
had  got  the  papers.  He  then  took  him  before 
a  magistrate,  who,  on  hearing  the  case,  com- 
mitted the  culprit  to  Wakefield  House  of 
Correction  as  a  vagrant,  where  he  had  been 
detained  till  the  West  Riding  Sessions,  on 
the  16th  of  October,  the  day  on  which  it 
had  been  deemed  expedient  tp  arrest  me  as 
the  principal  in  the  affair.  All  this  was  news 
to  me,  and  quite  as  unwelcome  as  it  was 
amusing  and  instructive.  The  trick  of  sell- 
ing a  straw,  and  giving  something  not  worth 
one  with  it,  was  a  lesson  which,  having  never 
learned  before,  certainly  reduced  to  the 
amount  of  its  value  the  vast  stock  of  igno- 
rance of  the  world  with  which  I  had  set  out 
in  it ;  which,  however,  was  otherwise  so  rap- 
idly diminishing  by  my  daily  experience,  that 
I  had  a  fair  prospect  of  becoming,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  as  wise  in  my  generation  as 
the  people  with  whom  I  had  to  deal  then 
and  in  the  sequel." 

This  august  and  momentous  matter — 
which,  among  other  imposing  results,  fur- 
nished some  respectable  solicitor  with  a  bill 
of  costs  indorsed  "  Rex.  v.  Montgomery,  J. 
B.'s  bill,  £66  :  8 :  2d."— afforded  occasion  for 
the  display  of  much  forensic  and  oratorical 
ability,  learned  gentlemen  perorating  for 
more  than  five  hours.  All  this  eloquence 
has  happily  passed  into  its  final  repose,  but 
its  result  was,  that  Mr.  Montgomery  was 
sentenced  to  "three  months'  imprisonment 
in  the  Castle  of  York,  and  a  fine  of  twenty 
pounds."  This  was  not  the  last  time  Mr. 
Montgomery  experienced  the  effects  of  that 
hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
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publio  authorities.  Within  a  short  period 
after  his  first  incarceration,  he  was  again 
brought  to  trial,  and  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  in  York  Castle,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  thirty  pounds  to  the  king,  and  to  give  se- 
curity to  keep  the  peace  for  two  years. 
This  time,  if  not  equity,  there  was  at  least 
law  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery  expresses  himself  as  on  the 
whole  satisfied. 

For  no  less  a  period  than  nine  months, 
then,  within  a  year  and  a  half,  was  James 
Montgomery  the  inmate  of  a  prison.  It  did 
not  break  his  heart ;  and  in  two  epistles  to  a 
friend,  published  under  the  inviting  title  of 
''The  Pleasures  of  Imprisonment,  he  gives 
a  graphic,  interesting,  and  hearty  account  of 
his  daily  proceedings.  An  extract  or  two 
from  this  clever  jeu  d'esprit  cannot  fail  to  in- 
terest readers;  it  is  a  good  instance  of  a 
brave  heart  looking  a  sour  fortune  resolutely 
in  the  face,  and  flinging  at  her,  from  merry 
eye,  quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles,  un- 
til the  answering  smile  is  forced  to  kindle  on 
her  cheek : — 

^  You  ask,  my  friend,  and  well  vou  may, 
You  ask  me  bow  I  spend  the  day. 
]*11  tell  you  in  unstudied  rhyme 
How  wisely  I  befool  my  time: 
Expect  not  wit  nor  fancy,  then, 
In  this  efTusion  of  my  pen ; 
These  idle  lines — they  might  be  worse — 
Are  simple  prose  in  simple  verse. 

Each  morning,  then,  at  five  o'clock, 
The  adamantine  doors  unlock ; 
Bolts,  bars,  and  portals,  crash  and  thunder ; 
The  gates  of  iron  burst  asunder ; 
Hinges  that  creak,  and  keys  that  jingle, 
With  clattering  chains  in  concert  mingle ; 
So  sweet  the  din,  your  dainty  ear 
For  joy  would  break  its  drum  to  hear; 
While  my  dull  organs,  at  the  sound, 
Rest  in  tranquillity  profound : 
Fantastic  dreams  amuse  my  brain, 
And  waft  my  spirit  home  again. 
Though  captive  all  day  long,  'lis  true, 
At  night  I  am  as  free  as  you ; 
Not  ramparts  high,  nor  dungeons  deep, 
Can  bold  me  when  I'm  fast  asleep. 

*  But  everything  is  good  in  season ; 
I  dream  at  large — and  wake  in  prison. 
Yet  think  not,  sir,  I  lie  too  late ; 
I  rise  as  early  even  as  eight : 
Ten  hours  of  drowsiness  are  plenty, 
For  any  man,  in  four-and-twenty. 
You  smile — and  yet  'tis  nobly  done, 
I'm  but  five  hours  behind  the  sun ! 

When  dress'd,  I  to  the  yard  repair. 
And  breakfast  on  the  pura  fresh  air ; 


But  though  this  choice  Castalian  cheer 
Keeps  bc&  the  bead  and  stomach  clear, 
For  reasons  strong  enough  with  me, 
I  mend  the  meal  with  toast  and  tea« 
Now,  air  and  fame,  as  poets  sing, 
Are  both  the  same,  the  self- same  thing. 
Yet  bards  are  not  chameleons  qaite. 
And  heavenly  food  is  very  light : 
Who  ever  dined  or  sopp'd  on  fiime, 
And  went  to  bed  upon  a  name  7 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

At  half-past  ten,  or  thereabout. 
My  eyes  are  all  upon  the  scont. 
To  see  the  lounging  postboy  come 
With  letters  or  with  news  from  borne. 
Believe  it,  on  a  captive's  word. 
Although  the  doctrine  seems  absurd. 
The  paper  messengers  of  friends 
For  absence  almost  make  amends. 
But,  if  you  think  I  jest  or  lie. 
Come  to  York  Castle,  sir,  and  try." 

The  following  is  in  a  different  strain,  but 
no  less  replete  with  cleverness  and  hilarity ; 
the  thought  is  worked  out  with  great  inge- 
nuity, and  there  is  an  airy  picturesqueness  in 
the  sketching,  which  characterizes  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's best  manner : — 

'*  Sometimes  to  fairy-land  I  rove : 
Those  iron  rails  become  a  srove ; 
These  stately  buildings  fall  away 
To  moss-grown  cottages  of  clay ; 
Debtors  are  changed  to  jolly  swains, 
Who  pipe  and  whistle  on  the  plains; 
Yon  felons  grim  with  fetters  bound 
Are  satyrs  wild  with  garlands  crown'd  ; 
Their  clanking  chains  are  wreaths  of  fiowers ; 
Their  horrid  cells  ambrosial  bowers ; 
The  oaths,  expiring  on  their  tongues. 
Are  metamorphos^  into  songs : 
While  wretched  female  prisoners,  lo ! 
Are  Dian's  nymphs  of  virgin  snow. 
Those  hideous  walls  with  verdure  shoot ; 
These  pillars  bend  with  blushing  fruit ; 
That  dunghill  swells  isto  a  mountain; 
The  pump  becomes  a  purling  fountain : 
The  noisome  smoke  of  yonder  mills 
The  circling  air  with  fragrance  fills; 
This  horsepond  spreads  into  a  lake, 
And  swans  of  ducks  and  geese  I  make : 
Sparrows  are  changed  to  turtle-doves, 
That  bill  and  coo  their  pretty  loves ; 
Wagtails,  turn'd  thrushes,  charm  the  vales, 
And  tomtits  sing  like  nightingales. 
No  more  the  wind  through  key-holes  whistles. 
But  sighs  on  beds  of  pinks  and  thistles ; 
The  rattling  rain,  that  beats  without, 
And  gurgles  down  the  leaden  spout, 
Jn  light  delicious  dew  distils, 
And  melts  away  in  amber  rills ; — 
Elysium  rises  on  the  green, 
And  health  and  beauty  crown  the  scene." 

**  Rex.  V,  Montgomery"  appears   not  to 
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have  had  a  very  effective  victory ;  the  young 
heart  shows  no  Bymptom  of  breakage.  Pri- 
sons, in  fact,  seem  to  have  no  terrors  fit  to 
tame  the  energy  or  restrain  the  flights  of 
genius.  Sunnier  painting  of  the  smiling 
motherly  face  of  nature,  or  more  melodious- 
ly-flowing harmony  than  delight  us  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  "  Story  of  Rimini,"  it  were  a  fastidi- 
ous critic  who  would  desire ;  and  a  spright- 
lier  or  heartier  running  fire  of  smart  wit 
than  pervades  the  far-famed  "  Tour  of  Dr. 
Syntax,"  it  were  difficult  to  find ;  yet  both 
of  them  were  written  in  prison.  The  elo- 
quent perorators  who  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  success  of  their  piquant  and 
persuasive  pleadings,  must  have  looked  a 
little  abashed  when  their  victim,  audaciously 
unrepentant,  published  the  small  series  of 
poems  entitled  ''  Prison  Amusements." 

In  the  summer  of  1796,  Mr.  Montgomery 
was  finally  released  from  prison,  and  recom- 
menced his  editorial  functions. 

In  the  whole  history  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
hitherto,  we  cannot  fail  being  much  struck 
with  the  elastic  irrepressible  strength  of  his 
nature.  Scorning  the  confinement  of  a 
**  small  retail  concern,"  he  burst  its  bonds 
in  early  boyhood,  impelled  by  the  half-con- 
sdous  power  which  lay  within  him,  and  lured 
by  the  shadowy  air  castles  of  fame  to  which 
young  Hope  so  confidently  pointed  in  the 
distance.  The  palaces,  which  looked  so  fair 
and  so  easy  of  access,  of  course  dissolved  on 
approach,  and  left  the  young  straggler  on 
the  arid  sand.  But  he  flinched  not ;  he 
fought  on ;  and,  in  a  period  which  may  be 
considered  remarkably  short,  he  cleared  his 
way  to  an  honorable  standing-point.  Then 
they  threw  him  into  prison;  surely  that 
would  daunt  the  young  enthusiast.  It  did 
not  daunt  him.  He  had  his  dog  "  Billy," 
the  kindest  of  four-footed  friends;  and  there 
was  "Ralph"— 

"A  raven  grim,  in  black  and  blue, 
An  arch  a  knave  as  e*er  yea  knew ; 
Who  hops  about  with  broken  pinions, 
And  thinks  these  walls  his  own  dominions. 
This  waff  a  mortal  foe  to  Bill  is ; 
They  fight  like  Hector  and  Achilles.*' 

Besides  all  which,  his  fancy  could  at  any 
moment  convert  the  felons  into  satyrs,  and 
the  felonesses  into  Dian's  nymphs  of  virgin 
snow.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  found 
a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  break  his 
spirit;  and  finally,  it  was  deemed  wisest  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  At  first  there  was 
"ferocious  exultation"  over  his  "fall ;"  but, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  ferocious  exulta- 


tion had  to  feed  itself  on  "  Prison  Amuse- 
ments" and  the  like,  it  subsided  into  a  low 
moan  or  growl,  and  finally  deceased.  "They 
were  mistaken,"  says  Mr.  Montgomery,  with 
pardonable  pride,  "  and  so  soon,  as  well  as  so 
thoroughly,  were  they  convinced  of  their 
mistake,  that  from  that  day  I  do  not  remem- 
ber I  ever  again  experienced  any  annoyance 
from  one  of  them.  Twice,  indeed,  in  later 
years,  I  was  menaced  with  legal  visitation 
from  persons  who  did  not  avow  themselves 
openly,  but  who,  when  they  might  have 
fought,  exercised  'the  best  part  of  valor/ 
and  in  their  'discretion'  let  me  alone." 
Whether  let  alone  or  not,  Mr.  Montgomery 
piit  his  arm  to  the  wheel  with  determined 
energy ;  and,  gradually  quelling  all  appear- 
ance of  opposition,  he  went  on  with  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  friendship  and  of  fame, 
until  he  became  an  object  of  pride  and  res- 
pect to  his  townsmen.  In  1825,  he  with- 
drew from  the  discharge  of  editorial  func- 
tions in  connection  with  the  "  Iris,"  and  on 
that  occasion  he  issued  a  farewell  address  to 
his  readers,  from  which  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing general  glance  at  his  mode  of  conducting 
the  journal;  it  is  the  honest,  plain-spoken 
declaration  of  an  upright  man,  free  alike  from 
the  blustering  pretension  of  conceit,  and  the 
affected  modesty  of  sentimental  self-depreci- 
ation :  "  From  the  first  moment  when  I  be- 
came the  director  of  a  public  journal,  I  took 
my  own  ground ;  I  have  stood  upon  it 
through  many  years  of  changes,  and  I  rest 
by  it  this  day,  as  having  afforded  me  a  shel- 
ter through  the  far  greater  portion  of  my 
life,  and  yet  offering  me  a  grave  when  I  shall 
no  longer  have  a  part  in  anything  done  under 
the  sun.  And  this  was  my  ground :  a  plain 
determination — come  wind  or  sun,  come  fire 
or  water — to  do  what  was  right.  I  lay 
stress  upon  the  purpose,  not  on  the  perform- 
ance ;  for  that  was  the  pole-star  to  which 
my  compass  was  pointed,  though  with  con- 
sider»ble  variation  of  the  needle ;  for,  through 
characteristic  weakness,  perversity  of  under- 
standing, or  self-sufficiency,  I  have  often 
erred,  failed,  and  been  overcome  by  tempta- 
tion on  the  wearisome  pilgrimage  through 
which  I  have  toiled — now  struggling '  through 
the  Slough  of  Despondency/  then  fighting 
with  evil  spirits  in  the  '  Valley  of  Humilia- 
tion ;'  more  than  once  escaping  martyrdom 
from  '  Vanity  Fair ;'  and  once  at  least  (I  will 
not  say  when)  a  prisoner  in  '  Doubting  Cas- 
tle,' under  the  discipline  of  '  Giant  Despair.' 
Now,  though  I  am  not  writing  this  address 
in  one  of  the  shepherd's  tents  on  the  '  De- 
lectable   Mountains/    yet,   like    Bunyan's 
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Chaistian,  I  can  look  back  on  the  past,  with 
all  its  anxieties,  trials,  and  conflicts,  thankful 
that  it  is  past.  Of  the  future  I  have  little 
foresight,  and  I  desire  none  with  respect  to 
this  life,  being  content  that '  shadows,  clouds^ 
and  darkness  dwell  upon  it,'  if  I  jet  may 
hope  that  'at  evening  time  there  will  be 

Of  Mr.  Montgomery's  career  since  his 
withdrawal  from  public  life,  it  is  not  requisite 
for  us  to  speak ;  and  it  remains  only  to  state, 
in  connection  with  this  part  of  our  subject, 
that  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension  of 
£200  per  annum  from  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment— a  very  happy  change,  creditable  to 
both  parties,  since  those  old  days  of  "  Doubt- 
ing Castle"  and  "Prison  Amusements." 
We  shall  now  briefly  survey  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery's character  as  a  poet,  availing  ourselves, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  light  which  may  be 
reflected  from  his  poetic  efforts  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  compositions  upon  his 
general  character. 

James  Montgomery  was  an  early  rhym- 
ster.  An  intense  desire  of  fame  possessed 
him  in  his  boyhood,  and  prompted  his  run- 
ning away  from  Fulneck.  With  assiduous 
and  unresting  endeavor,  he  pursued  the 
phantom,  and  found  himself  led  farther  and 
farther  into  the  morass.  Fame  would  not 
come,  and  Mr.  Montgomery  sunk  from  the 
enthusiastic  ardors  of  youth  into  moudy  dis- 
piritment,  and  an  almost  total  distrust  of 
poetry.  He  still  had  enough  of  vital  fire 
left  to  enable  him  to  discharge  all  his  office 
duties;  but  the  flights  of  the  imagination, 
and  the  soft  dalliance  of  the  muse,  had  given 
place  to  despondency,  and  something  very 
like  chagrin.  There  had  been,  in  fact,  a 
radical  defect,  a  deep- lying  taint,  in  the 
whole  mental  condition  and  equipment  with 
which  he  commenced.  We  cannot  recognize 
any  deep  enthusiasm  for  beauty  on  its  own 
account,  such  as  so  mightily  thrilled  the 
breast  of  Shelley  or  Keats ;  nor  was  there 
that  which  moral  earnestness  imparts,  a  su^ 
periority  to  temporary  or  even  lasting  disap- 
pointment. There  was  this  radical  displace- 
ment: the  motive  power  came  from  without, 
assuming  the  shape  of  a  certain  desirable 
entity,  called  fame ;  we  cannot  dbcern  that 
inward  enthusiasm  which  renders  the  opinion 
of  his  fellows  well-nigh  indifferent  to  the  rapt 
and  irrepressible  bard ;  we  cannot  see  that 
indwelling  power,  at  once  the  pledge  of  suc- 
cess and  the  warrant  for  effort,  which  impels 
its  possessor  to  utter  his  thoughts  in  song. 
This  deep-lying  morbidity  in  our  youthful 
bard  tooK  the  outward  shape  of  a  feverish 


restlessness,  a  sort  of  mania,  which  nothing 
but  fame  could  allay  or  satisfy.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, in  telling  us  of  his  utmost  aberration, 
thus  confirms  and  illustrates  our  remarks : — 
**  The  renown  which  I  found  to  be  unattain- 
able at  that  time,  by  legitimate  poetry,  I  re- 
solved to  secure  by  such  means  as  made 
many  of  my  contemporaries  notorious.  I 
wrote  verse  in  the  doggerel  strain  of  Peter 
Pindar,  and  prose  sometimes  in  imitation  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  occasionally  in 
the  strange  style  of  the  German  plays  and 
romances  then  in  vogue.  Effort  after  effort 
failed.  A  Providence  of  disappointment 
shut  every  door  in  my  face  by  which  I  at- 
tempted to  force  my  way  to  a  dishonorable 
fame.  Disheartened,  at  length,  with  ill  suc- 
cess, I  gave  myself  up  to  indolence  and 
apathy,  and  lost  seven  years  of  that  part  of 
my  youth  which  ought  to  have  been  the 
most  active  and  profitable,  in  alternate  list- 
lessness  and  despondency,  using  no  further 
exertions  in  my  office  affairs  than  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  my  credit  under  heavy  pe- 
cuniary obligations,  and  mdually,  though 
slowly,  to  liquidate  them.  We  venture  to 
say  that  those  seven  years  were  by  no  means 
lost.  Disappointment,  trial,  and  the  expe- 
lience  of  failure,  are  a  valuable  discipline  for 
any  man.  In  this  period  of  comparative 
rest,  Mr.  Montgomery  s  powers  had  time  to 
strengthen,  amplify,  and  settle ;  his  resolves 
became  firmer,  his  energy  more  enduring, 
and  his  whole  manhood  more  fully  devel- 
oped. The  first  wild  herbage  fell  swiftly 
enough  into  decay — into  total  forgetfulness 
and  dissolution ;  and  lo !  in  the  fresh  beauty 
of  a  second  spring,  there  arose  upon  its  de- 
cayed masses  a  healthy  and  umbrageous 
foliage.  About  the  year  1803,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery once  more  attempted  to  draw  a  strain 
of  true  and  noble  beauty  from  his  almost 
forsaken  lyre.  He  swept  the  strings  with  a 
strength  which  he  had  never  before  shown, 
and  his  courage  revived  as  he  listened  to  the 
music.  Besides,  there  was  no  lack  of  "ap- 
plauses," and  these,  from  all  we  have  been 
able  to  gather,  have  always  exercised  perhaps 
too  powerful  an  influence  on  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. The  result  was,  that  he  fixed  his  eye 
on  the  laurel  crown  with  a  more  resolute  and 
a  nobler  ambition  than  heretofore;  and  on 
his  banner,  under  which  to  conquer  or  to  die, 
he  inscribed  the  motto—"  Give  me  an  honest 
fame,  or  give  me  none." 

To  investigate  the  question,  how  far  b 
fame,  even  honest  fame,  a  lawful  motive  to 
poetic  exertion,  would  lead  us  far.  We 
mean  not  to  investigate  it.    Suffice  it  to  say, 
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tliat  one  grand  resnlt  of  that  strange  sympa- 
thetio  affinity  which,  underlying,  as  it  were, 
our  personality,  links  ns  so  mysteriously  and 
80  closely  with  those  around  us,  is  the  in- 
born desire,  stronger  in  some  than  in  others, 
but  existing  in  all,  to  win  the  praise  and  the 
esteem  of  our  fellow-men.  This  is  that 
strength  of  weak  and  ignoble  minds,  and  that 
infirmity  of  strong  and  noble  minds,  called 
the  love  of  fame.  Assuredly,  there  u  a  no- 
bler motive  than  fame  of  any  sort ;  and  the 
mighty  ones  of  the  earth  have  been  mighty, 
just  as  they  have  been  able  to  rise  above  the 
opinion  of  their  contemporaries,  and  appeal 
to  their  God  above,  and  to  their  own  hearts 
within.  But,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
the  very  noblest,  surveying  mankind  as 
stretching  forward  into  the  dim  vistas  of  fu- 
turity, have  not  been  fired  by  an  earnest  as- 
piration after  that  fame,  which  would  render 
their  names  household  words  to  the  latest 
generations.  Milton,  we  well  know,  was 
fully  conscious  of  the  mighty  stimulus  which 
be  derived  from  the  idea  that  mankind  might 
not  easily  let  what  he  sung  perish.  The  as- 
piration after  an  honest  fame,  when  used  and 
not  abused,  must,  we  think,  be  pronounced 
a  sound  human  emotion  ;  in  the  noblest  type 
of  humanity,  it  must  be  subordinated,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  independence  to  it,  and  the 
power  of  rising  above  it,  mark  the  loftiest 
human  development. 

Mr.  Montgomery's  manhood  had  now,  as 
for  as  we  can  gather,  attained  its  ultimate 
development :  fame  he  still  ardently  desired, 
and  we  say  not  that  it  was  not  still  too  con- 
stantly present  to  his  mind  as  a  motive 
power,  but  an  honest  fame  it  must  be ;  and, 
girding  up  his  loins,  he  commenced  a  new 
poetic  career.  *'  The  Wanderer  of  Switzer- 
land, and  other  Poems,"  were  published 
early  in  1806.  We  understand  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery to  inform  us  in  his  preface,  that  the 
*'  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  "  was  commenced 
in  1803 ;  that  is,  about  the  time  when  he  at- 
tained to  the  firmer  standing- point  upon 
which  we  saw  him.  We  shall  not  pronounce 
the  poem  free  from  defects ;  we  shall  not 
claim  for  it  either  profound  passion  or  lofty 
ideal  beauty ;  but  it  is  rich  in  promise,  it  is 
full  of  vigor  and  fire,  and  occasionally  rises 
into  a  really  lofty  strain.  If  not  singularly 
original,  it  is  not  fantastical;  and  in  those 
days,  when  commonplace  haunts  our  bards 
as  a  phantom  of  horror,  how  many  instances 
have  we  had  of  that  false  and  palling  sem- 
blance of  originalitv — fantasticality!  The 
following  lines,  in  which  the  Swiss  wanderer 
describes  hb  birthplace,  and  the  first  irrup- 


tion of  French  tyranny  upon  his  native  land, 
were  never  written  by  an  every -day  bard : — 

"  Stranger-Mend,  the  tears  that  flow 
Down  the  channels  of  this  cheek, 
Tell  a  mystery  of  woe, 
Which  no  human  tongue  can  speak. 

Not  the  pangs  of  "  hope  deferred," 

My  tormented  bosom  tear ; — 
On  the  tomb  of  hope  interr*d, 

Scowls  the  spectre  of  Despair. 

Where  the  Alpine  summits  rise, 
Heiffht  o'er  heiffbt  stupendous  hurPd, 

Like  the  pillars  of  the  skies, 
Like  the  ramparts  of  the  world. 

Born  in  Freedom's  esgle  nest, 
Rock'd  by  whirlwinds  in  their  rage, 

Nursed  at  Freedom's  stormy  breast, 
Lived  my  sires  from  age  to  age. 

Hieh  o'er  Underwalden's  vale, 
Where  the  forest  fronts  the  mom ; 

Whence  the  boundless  eye  might  sail, 
O'er  a  sea  of  mountains  borne : 

There  my  little  native  cot 
Peep'd  upon  my  father's  farm  : — 

Ob  !  it  was  a  happy  spot, 
Rich  in  every  rural  charm ! 

There  mv  life,  a  silent  stream, 
Glid  along,  yet  seem'd  at  rest; 

Lovely  as  an  infant's  dream 
On  the  waking  mother's  breast; 

Till  the  storm  that  wreck'd  the  world, 

In  its  horrible  career, 
Into  hopeless  ruin  hurl'd 

All  this  aching  heart  held  dear. 

On  the  princely  towers  of  Berne 
Fell  the  Gallic  thunder-stroke : 

To  the  lake  of  poor  Lucerne, 
All  submitted  to  the  yoke." 

Mr.  Montgomery's  small  volume  met  with 
speedy  and  extensive  popularity;  edition 
upon  edition  was  called  for;  whereupon,  a 
very  mighty  little  critic  thought  it  his  duty 
to  mankind  and  to  posterity,  and  perchance 
also  to  his  tailor,  to  pounce  upon  the  said 
volume  from  his  dim  turret.  He  did  pounce  ; 
and  smarter  critical  small-talk  than  the  fol- 
lowing needs  not  to  be : — '*  We  took  com- 
passion upon  Mr.  Montgomery,  on  his  first 
appearance,  conceiving  him  to  be  some  slen- 
der youth  of  seventeen,  intoxicated  with 
weak  tea,  and  the  praises  of  sentimental 
ensigns,  and  other  provincial  literati,  and 
tempted,  in  that  situation,  to  commit  a  fee- 
ble outrage  on  the  public,  of  which  the  re- 
collection would  be  a  sufficient  puniahment 
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A  third  edition,  however,  is  too  alarming  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence ;  and  though  we 
are  perfectly  persuaded  that,  in  less  than 
three  years,  nobody  will  know  the  name  of 
the  '  Wanderer  of  Switzerland/  or  of  any 
of  the  other  poems  in  this  collection,  still  we 
think  ourselves  called  upon  to  interfere,  to 
prevent,  in  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  mischief 
that  may  arise  from  the  intermediate  preva- 
lence of  so  distressing  an  epidemic.  It  is 
hard  to  say  what  numbers  of  ingenuous 
youth  may  be  led  to  expose  themselves  in 
public,  by  the  success  of  this  performance,'' 
d^c.  This  invaluable  guardian  of  ingenuous 
youth  published  his  lucubrations  in  the 
**  Edinburgh  Review,"  of  January,  180t. 
We  trust  that  he^lived,  and  had  lost  none  of 
his  estimable  anxiety  concerning  the  welfare 
of  humanity,  when,  after  the  appearance  of 
a  thirteenth  edition  of  the  poems  which  so 
alarmed  him,  Mr.  Montgomery  remarked, 
"  When  a  giant  of  twenty-horse  power  un- 
dertakes '  to  break  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel,' 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  misses  his  aim,  and 
stuns  his  own  arm  by  the  violence  of  the  first 
stroke ;  while  the  silly  insect  flits  away,  to 
the  delight  of  '  it  is  hard  to  say  what  num- 
bers of  ingenuous  youth,'  who  have  been 
'  led  to  expose  themselves  in  public,'  on  so 
august  an  occasion  irreverently  shouting — 
Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur. 
Publius  Syrus." 

We  find  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion, 
and  abstain  from  commenting  at  any  length 
upon  Mr;  Montgomery's  other  poems.  Among 
these,  one  of  the  principal  is  "  The  West  In- 
dies :"  a  poem  in  four  parts,  in  celebration 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands  by  the  British  legislature.  This  was 
a  subject  on  which  the  author  had  very  de- 
cided opinions,  and  very  deep  feelings.  In 
his  poem  he  gives  expression  to  both.  There 
is  a  fervor,  an  intensity  as  of  youthful  energy, 
in  its  stanzas ;  there  is  occasionally  very  vivid, 
and,  one  might  venture  to  say,  even  gorgeous 
description ;  the  sincere  intensity  of  the  au- 
thor's feeling  has  an  exciting  effect  upon  the 
reader ;  and,  if  there  is  not  much  of  rhythm 
or  varying  melody,  the  ear  is  certainly  never 
offended  hj  the  lines.  The  "  candid  critic," 
however,  who  gently  hinted  to  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery that  the  versification  suggested  the 
idea  ot  **  loud  speaking,"  will  be  opposed  by 
no  one  whom  excessive  admiration  has  not 
blinded ;  it  is  certainly  in  parts  rather  rhetor- 
ical than  poetic. 


*'  The  World  before  the  Flood  "  is  a  poem 
of  a  purely  imaginative  kind ;  it  possesses  all 
the  beauties  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  style,  and 
is  not  free  from  its  defects.  The  following 
description  is  a  bold  effort,  and  required  a 
strong  hand  to  do  it  with  such  power : — 

"Here  Jubal  paused;  for  grim  before  him  lay, 
CouchM  like  a  lion  watching  for  his  prey, 
With  blood-red  eye  of  fascinating  fire, 
Fix'd  like  the  gazing  serpent's  on  the  lyre. 
An  awful  form,  that  through  the  gloom  appearM 
Half  brute,  half  human ;  whose  terrific  beard, 
And  boary  flakes  of  long  dieheveird  hair, 
Like  eagle's  plumage  ruffled  by  the  air, 
Veil'd  a  sad  wreck  of  mndeor  and  of  grace. 
Limbs  worn  and  wounded,  a  majestic  face, 
Deep-plough'd  by  time,  and  ghastly  pale  with  woes, 
That  goac^  till  remorse  to  madness  rose: 
Haunted  by  phantoms,  he  had  fied  his  home. 
With  savage  beasts  in  solitude  to  roam ; 
Wild  as  the  waves,  and  wandering  as  the  wind, 
No  art  could  tame  him,  and  no  chains  could  bind ; 
Already  seven  disastrous  years  had  shed 
Mildew  and  blast  on  bis  unsheltered  bead ; 
His  brain  was  smitten  by  the  sun  at  noon, 
His  heart  was  wither'd  by  the  cold  night  moon. 
'Twas  Cain,  the  sire  of  nations. " 

Mr  Montgomery  has  published  two  other 
poems  of  great  length,  entitled  respectively 
••Greenland,"  and  "The  Pelican  Island,*' 
besides  a  lar^e  number  of  smaller  pieces ; 
they  have  enjoyed  an  extensive  popularity. 
We  cannot  draw  these  remarks  to  a  close 
without  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  amount  of  work  which  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery has  performed.  Early  inured  to  hardship 
and  toil,  he  struggled  long  and  dauntlessly, 
until,  at  an  early  age,  he  attained  an  honor- 
able and  important  station  in  society.  During 
the  noontide  of  his  years,  unallured  into 
dreamy  indolence  by  the  smiles  of  the  Muses, 
he  devoted  himself,  with  manly  energy,  to 
the  prosaic,  but  honorable  and  responsible 
task  of  conducting  a  newspaper.  He  pleaded 
with  zeal,  and  with  what  honest  insight  he 
possessed,  all  those  great  social  changes 
which  met  his  approval.  Withal,  he  found 
time  to  utter  strains  of  song  which  would 
have  been  pointed  to  with  pride  as  the  whole 
work  of  many  a  lifetime,  which  have  been 
such  as  to  spread  his  name  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  which  have  won  him  a  place 
in  the  homes  and  hearts  of  thousands  among 
his  countrymen.  Well  does  it  beseem  as  to 
twine  this  slender  laurel  about  his  honored 
and  patriarchal  brows  1 
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LITERARY  MYSTIFICATIONS. 


The  learned  Jesuit,  HardouiD,  in  his  work 
upon  Chronology  and  Coins,  published  in 
1690»  somewhat  startled  the  weak  minds  of 
his  readers  by  the  bold  assertion  that  the 
ancient  history,  which  is  so  dear  to  the  learned 
men  of  the  present  day,  through  the  delight- 
ful agency  of  Doctor  Goldsmith  and  others, 
had  been  entirely  re-manufactured  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  the  aid  of  the  works 
of  Homer,  Herodotus,  Cicero,  Pliny,  the 
Georgicfl  of  Virgil,  and  the  Satires  and  Epis- 
tles of  Horace — the  only  works  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  belonged  to  antiquity — the 
Bucolics,  and  the  ^neid  of  Virgil,  the  Odes, 
and  the  Art  of  Poetry  of  Horace,  and  all  the 
collection  of  poets,  historians,  and  ancient 
writers  in  general,  whom  we  are  unfortu- 
nately addicted  to  admiring,  having  been, 
according  to  the  same  veracious  authority, 
fabricated  by  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages. 

We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
much  more  attention  to  such  erudite  specu- 
lations as  that  of  our  friend,  the  Jesuit,  than 
they  deserve ;  but  the  other  day,  "  a  very 
modem  instance" — ^that  of  the  Shelley  for- 
geries— set  us  wondering  upon  the  subject 
of  literary  mystification  in  general.  The 
Jesuitical  hypothesis  presented  itself  with 
more  than  usual  force,  and  led  us  insensibly, 
through  a  long  catalogue  of  impostures,  some 
of  the  most  prominent  of  which  we  will  note 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

Before  the  Revival  of  Letters,  errors,  such 
as  those  in  question,  were  made  through 
ignorance ;  but  after  that  period — as  befitted 
a  more  advanced  degree  of  civilization — it  was 
by  fraudulent  means  that  the  learned  were 
misled.  It  was  one  of  the  favorite  amuse- 
ments of  the  learned  of  the  sixteenth  century 
to  mystify  one  another.  In  many  cases,  the 
only  motive  seems  to  have  been  the  gratifi- 
cation of  some  personal  whim,  or  the  bewil- 
derment of  some  literary  associate.  But  we 
now  and  then  find  examples  of  elaborate  at- 
tempts to  misrepresent  history,  and  to  con- 
fuse names  and  dates  to  a  most  mischievous 
extent. 

Of  the  latter  class,  a  very  large  number  of 
forgeries  and  fictions  were  concocted  for 
political  purposes.  Among  these  may  be 
mclttded  the  false  DecrttaU  of  Isidore,  which 


were  forged  for  the  maintenance  of  the  papal 
supremacy,  and,  for  eight  hundred  years, 
formed  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  Canon 
Law,  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  even  the 
faith  of  Christianity  ;  the  deception  of  young 
Maitland,  who,  in  order  to  palliate  the  crime 
of  the  association  of  the  Regent  Murray, 
drew  up  a  pretended  conference  between  him, 
Knox,  and  others,  in  which  they  were  made 
to  plan  the  dethronement  of  the  young  king, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  regent  in  hu 
place ;  and  the  story  of  the  "  bloody  Colo- 
nel Kirk,'*  related  by  Hume  and  others, 
which  was  originally  told  of  a  very  diflferent 
person  in  a  previous  age. 

The  great  majority,  however,  of  deceptions 
of  thekmd  seem  to  have  been  contrived  with- 
out any  other  object  than  the  mere  artistic 
love  of  ingenuity,  to  which  the  credulity  or 
mystification  of  the  learned  was  a  flattering 
and  irresistible  tribute. 

One  of  the  boldest  and  most  uncompro- 
mising of  a  very  mischievous  class  of  literary 
impostors  was  Annius  of  Viterbo.  Annius 
published  a  pretended  collection  of  historians 
of  the  remotest  antiquity,  some  of  whose 
names  had  descended  to  us  in  the  works  of 
ancient  writers,  while  their  works  themselves 
had  been  lost.  Afterwards  he  subjoined 
commentaries  to  confirm  their  authority,  by 
passages  from  well-known  authors.  These, 
at  first,  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  learned ; 
the  blunders  of  the  presumed  editor — one  of 
which  was  his  mistaking  the  right  name  of 
the  historian  he  forged — were  gradually  de- 
tected, and  at  length  the  imposture  was  ap- 
parent. The  pretended  originals  were  more 
remarkable  for  their  number  than  their  vol- 
ume, for  the  whole  collection  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  seventy-one  pages, 
which  lessened  the  difficulty  of  the  forgery ; 
while  the  commentaries,  which  were  after- 
wards published,  must  have  been  manufac- 
tured at  the  same  time  as  the  text.  In  favor 
of  Annius,  the  high  rank  he  occupied  at  the 
Roman  court,  his  irreproachable  conduct,  the 
declaration  that  he  had  recovered  some  of 
these  fragments  at  Mantua,  and  that  others 
had  come  from  Armenia,  induced  many  to 
credit  these  pseudo-historians.  A  literary 
war  was  soon  kindled.    One  historian  died  of 
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grief  for  having  raised  hk  elaborate  specula- 
tions on  these  fabulous  originals ;  and  their 
credit  was  at  length  so  much  reduced,  that 
Pignoria  and  Maffei  both  announced  to  their 
readers  that  they  had  not  referred  in  their 
works  to  the  pretended  writers  of  Annius. 
Tet,  to  the  present  hour,  these  presumed  for- 
geries are  not  always  given  up.  The  prob- 
lem remains  unsolved ;  and  the  silence  of 
Annius,  in  regard  to  the  forgery,  as  well  as 
what  he  affirmed  when  alive,  leave  us  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  really  intended  to 
laugh  at  the  world  by  these  fairy  tales  of  the 
giants  of  antiquity.  8anchoniathon,  as  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,  may  be  classed  among 
these  ancient  writings  as  a  forgery,  and  has 
been  equally  rejected  and  defended. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  state- 
ments of  Annius  received  a  supposed  confir- 
mation in  some  pretended  remains  of  antiqui- 
ty which  were  dug  up  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Inghirami  family.  These  remains — ^which 
were  Etruscan — consisted  of  inscriptions,  and 
'some  fragments  of  an  ancient  chronicle. 
Curtius  Inghirami  had  no  doubl  of  their  au- 
thenticity, and  published  a  quarto  volume  of 
more  than  a  thousand  pages  in  their  support. 
Nevertheless,  they  bore  self-evident  marks  of 
modern  times.  There  were  uncial  letters 
which  no  one  knew  ;  but  these  were  said  to 
be  undiscovered  ancient  Etruscan  characters : 
it  was  more  difficult  to  defend  the  small 
italic  letter,  for  they  were  not  used  in  the  age 
assigned  to  them ;  besides  which  there  were 
dots  on  the  letter  t,  a  custom  not  practised 
until  the  eleventh  century.  The  style  was 
copied  from  the  Latin  of  the  Psalms  and  the 
Breviary.  But,  Inghirami  replied,  that  the 
manuscript  was  the  work  of  the  secretary  of 
the  college  of  the  Etrurian  augurs,  who  alone 
was  permitted  to  draw  his  materials  from 
the  archives. 

The  only  conjecture  respecting  the  origin 
of  these  *'  antiquities,"  that  has  any  reason- 
able foundation,  is,  that  they  were  manufac- 
tured by  one  of  the  Inghirami  family  ;  who, 
some  fifty  years  previously,  had  been  the 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  who  miffht  have 
been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  establish  the 
antiquity  of  the  family  estate. 

The  writing  of  Christopher  Columbus  has, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  furnished  a  sub- 
ject for  fraudulent  ingenuity.  The  Prayer- 
book  presented  to  him  by  the  Pope,  and 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Genoese  repub- 
lic, contains  a  codicil,  purporting  to  be  in  his 
own  hand-writing ;  but  which,  apparently  on 
very  good  grounds,  has  been  pronounced  a 
forgery.    Only  the  other  day  we  were  told 


of  a  bottle  having  been  picked  up  at  sea, 
containing,  it  was  alleged,  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  the  discoverer  him- 
self. This  last  appears  to  be  a  very  promis- 
ing performance  of  our  friends  the  Americans 
— not  very  ingeniously  contrived,  and  classi- 
fied by  comparison  with  other  perversions 
of  human  dexterity,  not  rising  much  beyond 
the  dignity  of  a  hoax. 

Petrarch's  first  meeting  with  Laura  took 
place  in  the  church  of  St.  Clair,  on  a  Good 
Friday,  the  sixth  of  April,  1327,  so  says  the 
well-known  inscription  in  Petrarch's  Yii^. 
Alas  for  the  belief  of  our  youth  1  This  fa- 
mous inscription  is  said  to  l>e  a  forgery.  The 
sixth  of  April,  1327,  had,  it  seems,  the  per- 
verseness  to  fall  upon  a  Monday.  But  facts 
and  figures  are  proverbially  impertinent.  The 
forger  seems  to  have  rather  obtusely  misun- 
derstood the  second  sonnet  in  the  printed 
editions  (which  dififer  somewhat  from  the 
MS.), and  never  to  have  got  so  far  as  the 
ninety-first  sonnet,  which  would  have  inform- 
ed him  that  the  meeting  took  place,  not  in  a 
church,  but  in  a  meadow.  The  Laura  of 
Sade,  moreover,  is  ascertained  not  to  be  the 
Laura  of  Petrarch,  but  Laura  De  Baux,  who 
resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Yaucluse,  who  died 
younff,  like  all  those  "  whom  the  gods  love," 
and  died,  we  are  happy  to  say,  for  Petrarch's 
sake,  unmarried. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  an  attempt  to  impose 
a  fiction  upon  the  world,  fail  most  egrregi- 
ously.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  nevertheless 
deeply  planned  scheme  of  the  Duke  de  la 
Tallin  re  and  the  Abb^  de  St.  Leger.  These 
two  notabilities  attempted  to  palm  off  upon 
the  great  bibliopolist  De  Bure,  a  copy  of  a 
work  which  had  long  existed  in  name,  but  of 
which  no  person  had  ever  seen  a  copy.  This 
was  the  De  Tribus  Impostoribus,  A  work 
with  this  name  was  manufactured  by  the 
Duke  and  the  Abb^,  who  caused  it  to  be 
printed  in  the  Gothic  character,  with  the 
date  of  1598.  Their  intention  was  to  aeU 
copies  of  it  by  degrees,  at  very  high  prices ; 
and  De  Bure  was  honored  by  being  made  the 
subject  of  their  first  experiment.  That  learn- 
ed man,  however,  at  once  discovered  the 
cheat,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  concoc- 
tors  was  most  signal.  De  Bure  made  two 
enemies  by  this  piece  of  sagacity  ;  who  sub- 
sequently attempted  to  write  down  his  repu- 
tation. 

Spain  has  produced  several  very  aooom- 
plished  forgers.  About  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  a  Jesuit,  named  Jerome 
Remain  Higuera,  applied  himself  to  the  task 
of  making  up  for  the  silence  of  the  historians 
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OD  the  subject  of  the  eatablisliment  of  Chris*  i 
tianity  in  bpain.  Bj  tbe  aid  of  popular  tra- 
ditions, and  of  every  kind  of  document  which 
he  could  collect,  he  composed  several  chron- 
icles, and  ascribed  the  most  important  of 
them  to  FlaTius  Dexter,  an  historian  cited 
bj  St.  Jerome,  but  whose  histories  were  lost. 
He  made  a  confidant  of  Torialba,  one  of  the 
brothers  of  his  order ;  who,  ^oing  to  Germa- 
nj,  lost  no  time  in  announcing  that  he  had 
found  in  the  library  of  Fulde  an  authentic 
MS.  containing  the  chronicles  in  question. 
The  Jesuits  believed  this  story,  and  Torialba 
addressed  a  copy  of  the  MS.  to  Calderon,  who 
published  it  at  Saragossa  (4to.  1619),  under 
the  title  of  Fragmenium  Cfhronici  Fl,  Dextrin 
cum  Chronico  Marci  Maximi,  et  Addilionibui 
S.  Branlionis  et  Helecani,  Higuera,  who 
went  so  far  as  to  pretend  to  enlighten  various 
parts  of  this  work  by  notes,  did  not  live  to  see 
lis  publication,  nor  the  controversies  caused 
thereby.  Gabriel  Pennot,  an  Augustin,  was 
the  first  to  attack  the  authenticity  of  these 
chronicles,  and  he  had  for  an  adversary 
Thomas  Vargas,  whom  he  soon  reduced  to 
silence. 

The  imposture  of  Joseph  Yella  will  be  long 
remembered.  Being  at  Palermo  in  1782,  he 
accompanied  the  ambassador  from  Morocco 
in  a  visit  which  that  diplomatist  made  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Martin,  and  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  see  a  very  ancient  Arabic  manu- 
script. Being  aware  of  the  desire  which 
existed  to  find  in  the  Arabic  writings  mate- 
rials for  the  completion  of  the  history  of 
Sicily,  in  which  there  was  a  gap  of  two  cen- 
turies, Vella  took  the  hint,  and,  after  the 
departure  of  the  ambassador,  asserted  that 
he  had  found  in  the  library  of  the  Abbey  a 
precious  manuscript  containing  the  corres- 

Sondence  between  the  Arabian  governors  of 
icily  and  the  sovereigns  of  Africa. 
To  confirm  the  authenticity  of  this  pre- 
tended discovery,  and  to  give  it  additional 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  protectors, 
Airoldi,  archbishop  of  Heraclea,  who  paid  ail 
the  expenses  of  his  researches,  Yella  manu- 
factured a  correspondence  between  himself 
and  the  ambassador,  who  had  returned  to 
Morocco,  in  which  he  made  the  latter  give 
an  assurance  that  there  existed  in  the  library 
of  Fez  a  second  and  more  complete  copy  of 
the  manuscript  found  in  the  library  of  St. 
Martin  ;  that  another  work  in  continuation  of 
the  manuscript  had  been  discovered;  and 
also  a  series  of  medals,  confirmatory  of  the 
history  and  chronology  of  the  document  in 
question. 

The  imposture  had  such  success,  that  the 
King  of  Kaplesy  to  whom  Yella  presented  his 


translation  of  the  supposed  manuscript,  wish- 
ed to  send  him  on  a  mission  to  Morocco  to 
make  fu'-ther  inquiries.  This  was  as  unfor- 
tunate a  turn  as  the  royal  favor  could  take  ; 
but,  luckily  for  Yella,  circumstances  occurred 
to  avert  the  disaster. 

Tbe  translation  of  the  Arabic  manuscript 
had  been  announced  in  all  the  journals  of 
Europe.  The  first  volume  was  published  in 
1789,  under  the  sanction  of  Airoldi.  The 
sixth  volume  appeared  in  1792,  and  was  to 
be  followed  by  two  others.  Vella  was  every- 
where courted,  and  loaded  with  pensions  and 
honors.  Airoldi,  however,  having  caused  a 
fac-simile  of  the  original  manuscnpt — which 
Vella  had  taken  great  pains  to  alter  and 
make  nearly  illegible — doubts  arose  as  to  its 
authenticitv  ;  and  finally,  after  the  "  transla- 
tion" had  been  everywhere  read,  and  every- 
where celebrated,  and  everywhere  extracted 
from,  the  whole  was  found  to  be  a  decep- 
tion. The  original  manuscript  was  nothing 
but  a  history  of  Mahomet  and  his  family, 
and  had  no  relation  to  Sicily  whatever. 
Vella  was  induced  to  confess  his  imposture, 
but  not  until  he  had  been  threatened  with 
torture. 

In  1800,  a  Spaniard  named  Marchena, 
attached  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  amused 
himself  during  the  winter  which  he  passed  at 
Basle  by  composing  some  fragments  of 
Petronius.  These  were  published  soon  after, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  air  of  pleasantry  which 
ran  through  the  preface  and  notes,  the  author 
had  so  well  imitated  the  style  of  his  model, 
that  many  very  accomplished  scholars  were 
deceived,  and  were  only  set  right  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  truth  on  the  part  of  the  publish- 
er. The  success  of  this  mvstification  struck 
the  fancy  of  Marchena  ;  and  in  1806  he  pub- 
lished, under  his  own  name,  a  fragment  of 
Catullus,  which  he  pretended  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  manuscript  recently  unrolled  at 
Herculaneum.  But,  this  time  he  was  beaten 
with  his  own  weapon.  A  professor  of  Jena, 
Eichstadt,  announced  in  the  following  year, 
that  the  library  of  that  city  possessed  a  very 
ancient  manuscript,  in  which  were  the  same 
verses  of  Catullus,  with  some  important  varia- 
tions. The  German,  under  pretence  of  cor- 
recting some  errors  of  the  copyist,  pointed 
out  several  faults  in  prosody,  committed  by 
Marchena,  and  made  sundry  improvements 
upon  the  political  allusions  of  the  Spaniard. 

Poetical  forgers  have  been  comparatively 
scarce.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
these  was  Ynnderbourg,  who  in  1803  pub- 
lished some  charming  poetry  under  the  name 
of  Clotilde  de  Surville,  a  female  writer,  said 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Charles  the 
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Seventh  of  France.  Tbe  editor  pretended  to 
have  found  the  manuscript  among  the  papers 
of  one  of  her  descendants,  the  Marquis  de 
Burville,  who  was  executed  under  the  direc- 
tory. The  public  was  at  first  the  dupe  of 
this  deception,  but  the  critics  were  not  long 
in  discovering  the  truth.  "  Independently, 
says  Charles  Nodier,  "  of  the  purity  of  the 
language,  of  the  choice  variation  of  the 
metres,  of  the  scrupulousness  of  the  elisions, 
of  the  alternation  of  the  genders  in  the 
rhymes — a  sacred  rule  in  the  present  day, 
but  unknown  in  the  time  of  Clotilde — of  the 
perfection,  in  short,  of  every  verse,  the  true 
author  has  suffered  to  escape  some  indica- 
tions of  deception  which  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake."  Among  these  was  her  quotation 
from  Lucretius,  whose  works  had  not  been 
then  discovered,  and  which  perhaps  did  not 
penetrate  into  France  until  towards  1475  : 
her  mention  of  the  seven  satellites  of  Saturn, 
the  first  of  which  was  observed  for  the  first 
time  by  Huyghens,  in  1635,  and  the  last  by 
Herschel  in  1789  ;  and  her  translation  of  an 
ode  of  Sappho,  the  fragments  of  whose  works 
were  not  then  published.  However,  the 
poems  attributed  to  Clotilde  are  full  of  grace 
and  delicacy — sufficient,  indeed,  to  induce 
any  person  with  a  love  of  approbation  not 
simply  diseased  and  fraudulent ,  to  avow  the 
authorship. 

About  the  same  period  Fabre  d'Olivet 
published  the  "  Poesies  Occitaniques,"  a  work 
which  professed  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
Provencal  and  Langue  d'Oc ;  and  in  his  notes 
he  inserted  fragments  of  the  pretended  orig- 
inals. "  These  passages,"  says  Raynouard, 
''  written  with  spirit  and  grace,  and  often 
with  energy,  have  deceived  the  critics,  who  be- 
lieved them  origiDal,  and  have  quoted  them 
as  such.  Wishing  to  give  to  these  fragments  of 
his  composition  the  advantage  of  passing  for 
authentic,  the  author  employed  a  means 
equally  ingenious  and  piquant.  In  one  of  the 
-works  professing  to  be  translated,  he  mingled 
some  passages  drawn  from  the  poetical  man- 
uscripts of  the  Troubadours ;  and  by  this 
mixture  of  veritable  and  fictitious  fragments, 
be  found  it  more  easy  to  seduce  the  credulity 
of  the  critics.  He  did  more  :  as  the  language 
of  the  old  Troubadours,  from  whom  he  had 
quoted  passages  in  his  notes,  had  some  ob- 
scurities, which,  being  cleared  away,  would 
perhaps  have  facilitated  the  discovery  of  the 
fraud,  he  reduced  their  language  to  the  idiom 
which  he  used  himself ;  and  by  this  means  it 
became  much  more  difficult  to  doubt  the  au* 
thenticity  of  these  pretended  productions, 
which,  for  the  rest,  have  a  real  merit  of  their 
own,  under  any  respect." 


Then  there  was  the  celebrated  '*  Voyage 
Round  the  World,"  written  by  a  Neapolitan 
nobleman,  liamed  Carreri,  who,  it  has  been 
said,  braved  every  peril  of  sea  and  sava^ 
very  comfortably  in  his  own  chamber,  which 
he  never  quitted  for  years,  owing  to  a  serious 
indisposition.  There  is  every  probability, 
however,  according  to  more  recent  accounts, 
that  Carreri  was  uniustly  accused — that  he 
had  previously  visited  the  places  he  describes. 
Still,  for  some  years,  hb  book  was  believed 
to  be  an  imposture.  The  Travels  of  Bamber- 
ger, which  made  a  great  sensation  in  their 
day,  differed  from  these  last :  they  were  un- 
doubtedly genuine — ^as  a  fiction. 

Disraeli,  the  Elder,  notices  a  singular  im- 
position which  has  been  practised  by  a  varie- 
ty of  authors,  of  announcmg  a  variety  of  titles 
of  works  "  preparing  for  Uie  press,"  but  of 
which  nothing  but  the  titles  were  ever  writ- 
ten. This  system  seems  to  have  been  very 
considerably  practised  by  Paschal,  historio- 
grapher of  France, ''  for  obvious  reasons,"  as 
the  phrase  goes :  he  received  a  pension  for 
writing  on  the  history  of  France,  and  was 
obliged,  in  decency,  to  announce  titles  at  any 
rate.  When  he  died,  it  is  stated  that  his  his- 
torical labors  did  not  exceed  six  pages  ! 

An  anecdote  of  a  very  recent  date  will 
conclude  the  list — as  far  as  we  are  at  present 
in  a  condition  to  extend  it — of  the  moat  cu- 
rious continental  mystifications. 

At  the  commencement  of  1836,  the  French 
and  foreign  journals  announced  that  the 
Greek  translation  of  the  Phoenician  historian, 
Sanchoniathon,  by  Philon  de  Byblos,  had 
been  discovered  in  a  convent  in  Portugal. 
This  discovery  astonished  the  whole  learned 
world — not  a  very  large  body  to  astonish,  by 
the  way — but  they  were  truly  astonished, 
because  nothing  remained  to  them  of  the 
work  in  question  but  fragments  quoted  by 
Eusebius.  Some  months  later,  however,  there 
appeared  at  Hanover  a  German  treatise  pur- 
porting to  be  an  analysis  of  the  primitive  his- 
tory of  the  Phoenicians,  founded  upon  the 
newly-discovered  complete  translation  of  Phi- 
lon, with  observations  by  F.  Wagenfield.  This 
publication  contained,  in  addition,  a  fac-sim- 
ile  of  the  manuscript,  and  a  preface  by  the 
learned  Grotefend,  director  of  the  Lyceum  of 
Hanover.  But  our  *'  learned  friend"  last 
mentioned,  soon  found  that  he  had  been  com- 
pletely the  dupe  of  Wagenfield,  a  young  stu- 
dent at  Brema,  whose  work,  however,  dis- 
played considerable  imagination,  and  pro- 
found knowledge.  In  spite,  however,  of  the 
pompous  announcements  which  were  sev- 
eral times  made,  the  Greek  text  never  ap- 
peared. 
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Tax  principal  iistieB  of  the  press  during  the  last 
mooth  are  comprised  in  the  following  lists : 

FOBKION. 

The  tecood  yolume  of  a  work  of  some  interest, 
the  Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,  has  appeared, 
disappointing,  as  did  the  first  volume,  the  hopes 
which  the  author's  poeition  and  ability  bad  inspired. 
The  LUerary  OasttUe,  of  which  Mr.  Jerdan  was  for 
manj  years  Editor,  thus  dashes  at  the  present 
Tolnme : 

"  Another  volume  of  inconsistent  grumbling,  un- 
justifiable invective,  and  puerile  complaint  I  Vol- 
ume II.  of  Mr.  Jerdan's  '  Memoirs,'  like  the  volume 
that  preceded  it,  is  a  miserable  but  unauthorized 
whining  over  the  literary  profession,  relieved  by 
scarcely  a  page  of  biography  or  original  composi- 
tion that  an  indifferent  reader  will  care  to  penise.  We 
entreat  Mr.  Jerdan,  for  bis  own  sake,  to  desist  from 
this  unmanly  and  unnecessary  wailing.  We  tell  him 
again,  and  in  all  sincerity  and  good  will,  that  he  is 
not  the  man  from  whom  the  public  is  amdous  to  be 
informed  whether  the  literary  profession  is  one  that 
may  be  followed  with  hope  of  substantial  reward, 
or  whether  it  is  a  trade  from  which  scavengers 
and  street-eweepers  with  literary  aspirations  would 
do  well  to  shrink.  If  the  plain  truth  must  be 
spoken,  Mr.  Jerdan  does  not  come  into  court  with 
Clean  hanJs.  Men  who  desire  to  be  listened  to  as 
authorities  must  produce  vouchers  for  their  com- 
petency; and  Mr.  Jerdan  can  bring  no  such  attes- 
tationsL  It  may  be,  as  be  says,  that  let  a  man 
practise  self  denuil,  prudence,  moderation,  and  every 
other  humble  but  wholesome  virtue  as  actirely  as 
he  may,  be  shall  find  after  aU  no  return  for  labor  as 
a  literary  man;  still  Ats  eternal  and  querulous 
repetition  of  the  statement  shall  not  go  one  inch 
in  the  way  of  conviction,  because  be,  at  least,  has 
never  once  thought^  from  the  commencement  of  his 
career  until  the  present  moment,  of  exercising  any 
one  of  the  virtues  in  question." 

Western  Himalaya  and  Tibet.  By  Thomas  Thom- 
Bon,  M.D.  The  Literary  Gazette  describes  this  as 
**a  moAt  important  contribution  to  geographical 
science,  contamiog,  as  it  does,  an  ample  account  of 
the  physical  features  of  countries  respecting  which 
our  knowledge  has  been  scanty  or  nothing.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  straightforward  and  honest  description 
of  ft  series  of  laborious  journeys,  in  which  the  results, 
so  far  as  they  are  of  intrinsic  value,  are  fully  stated, 
whilst  the  personal  exertions  and  privations  of  this 
modest  and  able  traveller  are  kept  out  of  sight" 

Letters  from  Egypt,  JSthiopia,  and  the  Peninsula 
of  Sinai — [Briefe  aus  i£;gypten,  Ac.].  By  Richard 
Lepsius. 

The  Prussian  Expedition  to  Egypt  in  the  years 
1842—6,  directed  by  Professor  Lepsms,  has  already 
in  various  wavs  giren  earnest  of  its  results  to  the 
scientific  world.  Since  his  retcm.  Dr.  Lepsius  has 
been  diligent  in  arranging  and  reducing  to  system 
the  fruits  of  his  discoveries.    His  **  Emay  on  the 


Chronology  of  the  Esyptians,"  of  which  a  first  part 
has  already  appeared,  is  likely  to  mark  a  new  stage 
in  the  science,  partly  by  the  rectifications  which  he 
has  been  enabled  to  make  in  the  extant  canon,  but 
still  more  by  the  disap{)earance  of  lacunie  in  the  oldest 
dynastic  series,  now  nlled  up  with  names  supplied 
by  monuments  unvisited  or  overlooked  by  bis  pre- 
decessors. The  present  volume  is  more  popular. 
It  is  characterized  by  the  Athenceum  as  "  a  series 
of  letters  written  by  Dr.  Lepsius  on  the  spot  during 
his  three  years  of  absence.  The  object  of  these 
letters  in  the  first  place  was,  to  report  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Expedition  to  those  at  home  who  had  a 
right  to  information  respecting  it;— and  for  this 
reason,  perhaps,  although  partaking  of  the  manner 
of  familiar  communications,  they  say  less  of  the 
personal  fortunes  of  the  traveller  than  is  usual  in 
notes  from  the  19ile.  Yet,  there  are  few  accounts 
of  that  region  which  will  give  the  European  reader 
a  better  view  of  its  essential  features,  or  that  will 
more  clearly  infon  j  him  of  what  is  remarkable  in  the 
present  state,  and  bearing  on  the  past,  of  its  chief 
monuments." 

Assyria;  her  Manners  and  Customs,  Arts  and 
Arms :  restored  from  her  Monuments.  By  Philip 
Henry  Gosse. 

The  main  object  of  this  volume  seems  to  be,  to 
connect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  recent  discoveries  at 
Nimroud,  Kouyunjik,  and  EJiorsabad  with  Scripture 
history,  and  the  representation  of  manners,  customs, 
arts  and  arms  as  we  find  them  in  the  Bible.  This 
design,  the  Athenamm  asserts,  Mr.  Gosse  has  carried 
out  with  considerable  learning  and  ingenuity.  "  At 
the  same  time,"  it  says,  "  we  could  have  dispensed 
with  not  a  few  of  his  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
marbles  as  they  now  exist  in  London  and  in  Paris, 
because  they  have  already  been  described  in  works 
of  the  highest  authority,  compiled  and  written  by 
the  discoverers  themselves,— Dr.  Layard  and  M. 
Botta, — to  say  nothing  of  what  may  be  called  the 
ancillary  works  of  Mr.  Booomi  and  Mr.  Vaux.  Mr. 
Gosse  attempts  in  some  respects  a  more  popular 
view  and  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  in  ques- 
tion; but  be  fails,  not  so  much  from  want  of  clear- 
ness of  style,  or  of  knowledge  of  bis  subject,  as  from 
the  need  of  more  frequent  illustrations,  and  often  on 
a  larger  scale,  than  those  by  which  his  book  is  ac- 
companied." 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  years  1850-1861,  un- 
der the  command  of  Mr.  William  Penny,  in  search 
of  the  Missing^  Crews  of  H.  M.  Ships  Erebus  and 
Terror.  By  Peter  0.  Sutheriand,  MD.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Expedition.    Longman  and  Co. 

**  Of  the  four  expeditions,"  says  the  Spectator, 
**  that  started  in  ISdUin  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
— the  American,  the  vessel  under  the  command  of 
the  veteran  Sir  James  Ross,  the  squadron  of  steam- 
ers and  sailing-vessels,  and  Mr.  Penny's— the  last 
undoubtedly  was  the  most  satisfactory  in  its  results, 
especially  when  its  paucity  of  means  compared  with 
those  of  the  larger  Government  expediuon  is  con- 
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Bidered.  Hits  waf  chiefly  owing  to  the  long  ezperi- 
eoce  of  Mr.  Penoy  in  oommand  of  a  whaler,  and  to 
his  faith.  That  mibitnal  faculty  which  in  practical 
matters  sapersedes  reason  and  almost  seeni^  instinct, 
enabled  him  to  see  and  seize  opportunities  of  action 
among  the  ice  which  many  men  would  have  lost, 
and  to  jump  to  just  conclu:!iions  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued,  when  even  he  could  give  no  reason  for 
his  decision,  except  his  experience.  So  many  ac- 
counts of  Arctic  Expeditions  have  been  published 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  that  even  their  strange 
and  striking  scenes  have  loat  something  of  their 
novelty.  luterest  as  well  as  variety,  however,  are 
given  to  Dr.  Sutherland's  narrative  by  the  pursuits 
of  the  author.  The  profession  of  medicine  and  a 
taste  for  natural  history  not  only  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  hygienic  circumstances  of  the  voyage  and 
the  wintering,  as  well  as  to  the  many  rare  facts  in 
natural  history  that  such  a  voyage  would  produce, 
but  they  have  colored  the  work  by  constant  pictures 
of  external  nature.  This  feature  continually  varies 
the  monotony  of  a  sea- voyage  by  exhibiting  some  of 
the  wonders  of  the  deep,  and  gives  animation  to  the 
barrenness  of  the  Arctic  regions  by  calling  attention 
to  the  vegetable,  insect,  and  animal  life,  with  which 
the  most  rigorous  regions  are  teeming  at  times.** 

The  Athencmm  regards  it  '*  a  book  that  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  now,  and  referred  to  with  profit, 
hereafter." 

Notes  on  the  North-western  Provinces  of  India. 
By  Charles  Raikes.  The  Spectator  says  of  this 
work : 

*'Mr.  Raikes  is,  to  judge  from  his  book,  an  active 
and  observing  magistrate.  At  all  events,  he  ex- 
hibits observation  in  these  Notes,  containing  the 
results  of  his  experiences ;  and  activity  in  some  of 
the  stories,  in  which  he  figures  under  the  ready  dis- 
guise of  a  friend.  The  laws  and  usages  of  Ivorth- 
westem  India,  exemplified  by  living  cases,  is  the 
main  subject  of  his  book.  The  particular  branches 
which  occupy  his  pen  are — in&nticide  among  the 
Raj(HK>ts;  the  history  and  working  of  the  land- 
revenue  system  in  Bengal  and  the  North-western 
proyiuces,  with  its  ruinous  effects  in  the  former,  and 
sketches  of  its  operation  among  the  Rajpoots." 

Hints  to  Travellers  in  Portugal  in  search  of  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Grand.  A  new  volume  of  Mur- 
ray's Hand-books.  The  Spectator  introduces  it 
thus: 

**  As  Portugal  is  a  country  without  roads,  and 
pretty  much  without  hostels,  where  the  traveller 
often  has  to  quarter  himself  upon  a  farmer  or  a 
priest,  and  sometimes  to  carry  his  own  provisions 
even  down  to  bread,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  a  very 
attractive  region  for  those  who  like  to '  take  thetr 
ease  in  their  inn.'  Even  the  enterprising  Mr.  Mur- 
ray does  not  venture  a  '  Handbook  for  Lnsitania,' 
but  confines  himself  to  a  few  general  hints,  and  to 
an  itinerary  or  brief  sketch  of  some  forty  tours, 
which  the  adventurous  lover  of  the  picturesque,  with 
patience,  pluck,  time,  and  money,  may  make  in  that 
oountnr ;  nnd  if  he  has  not  all  these  qualifications^ 
he  had,  better  stop  at  home  or  go  elsewhere.  The 
particular  directions  are  briefly  touched;  indeed, 
t>revity  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Portuguese  part 
of  the  volume." 

Inner  Africa  Laid  Open,  in  an  attempt  to  Trace 
the  Chief  Lines  of  Communication  across  that  Conti- 
nent South  of  the  Equator.  By  William  Desborough 
Cooley.    Within  the  last  few  years  hopes  have 


been  raiwd  of  our  at  length  obtaining  some  authen- 
tic knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  the' 
present  work  an  analysis  is  given  of  the  discoveries  of 
Messrs.  Oswell  and  Livingstone  in  the  interior,  and 
the  journeys  of  the  Rev.  Urs.  Krapf  and  Rebmann 
on  the  Eastern  coast.  From  other  sources  much  in- 
formatif»n  is  collected  on  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  book  certainly  contains  matter  which, 
although  known  to  those  who  study  the  journals  of 
the  Oeographical  Society,  and  other  sources  of  recent 
information  on  these  parts,  is  little  known  to  the 
general  reader. 

A  new  edition  of  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Andeot 
History,  in  3  vols.  The  Literary  Oasette  enlogiaes 
them  thus: 

**  No  work  has  appeared  of  late  years  presenting 
greater  vigor  of  thought  and  shrewdness  of  remark, 
and  its  study  may  be  recommended  as  much  for'  the 
healthful  exercise  of  the  intellect  as  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  historical  knowledge." 

The  Analysis  of  Sentences  explained  and  system- 
atized. Bv  J.  D.  Morell,  A.  M.  The  Athenaum 
remarks  of  this  work:  That  the  English  language 
might  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  instructor  be 
made  almost  as  useful  a  means  of  intellectual  dis- 
cipline as  those  of  the  ancient  classics,  has  been  re- 
peatedly remarked, — ^but  not  so  frequently  exem- 
plified in  practice.  Now  that  Mr.  Morell  has  sup- 
plied teachers  with  so  admirable  a  model,  it  will  be 
their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  make  English  gram- 
mar a  much  more  prolific  source  of  menUd  improve- 
ment than  it  has  hitherto  beexL  The  first  and 
second  parts  of  his  present  production  are  devoted 
to  an  explanation  of  the  elements  of  sentences^  and 
a  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  sentences. 
In  the  third  part  he  enters  into  a  logical  analysis  of 
sentences,  and  shows  how  the  rules  of  syntax  may 
be  thence  derived.  The  entire  work  satisfactorily 
supplies  a  serious  deficiency  in  almost  all  books  on 
English  grammar." 

Annals  and  Legends  of  Calais.  By  Robert  Bell 
Calton.  Few  places  on  the  Continent  have  to  Eng- 
lish readers  more  historical  interest  than  the  town 
of  Calais.  The  most  memorable  events  are  here 
recorded,  from  the  time  of  the  famous  siege  under 
Edward  III.,  when  John  de  Vienne  made  so  long 
and  gallant  a  defence,  and  when  at  length  the  chiiS 
citizens  had  to  bring  out  the  keys  of  the  town  and 
castle  with  halters  round  their  necks  in  unconditional 
submission.  The  Literary  Gazette  sums  up  the 
contents  of  the  present  work  thus : 

*  It  gives  sketches  of  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Tufton, 
Captain  Dormer,  and  Edith  of  Valenciennes,  Bean 
Brummell,  Jemmy  Urquhart,  who  ventured  over  to 
London  to  see  his  friend  Mr.  Fauntleroy  banged,  Mr. 
Apperley,  better  known  as  '  Nimrod,'  Mr.  &rkeley 
Craven,  Miss  Chudleigh,  afterwards  Duchess  of 
Kingston,  and  other  notables.  The  last  chapter  is 
devoted  to  a  memoir  of  Nelson*s  Lady  Hamilton, 
who  spent  the  dose  of  her  life  at  Calais  in  great 
distress,  and  was  buried  in  the  timber-yard  there. 
From  the  copy  of  the  official  register,  it  appears 
that  she  was  61  years  of  age  when  she  died,  Jan. 
16,  1S16.  Mr.  Calton's  book  is  amusing  to  the 
general  reader,  as  well  as  valuable  for  its  historical 
facte." 

Astronomical  Observations  taken  at  the  Observa- 
tory, Regent's  Park,  London,  during  the  Yean 
1839-1861,  under  the  Direction  of  Geoige  T'  ' 
Esq.,  F.RS.    So  many  astronomical 
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hxte  been  oommnnieated  to  the  public  from  Mr. 
Bishop's  observatory,  that  it  may  do  eonsidered  a 
sort  of  natiooal  scientific  instilntioo.  "  The  yolame 
before  as,"  says  the  Athenaum,  "oootains  a  record  of 
the  usefal  hibors  that  have  been  pnrsned  at  this 
observatory  day  and  night  for  the  last  twelve  years^ 
It  contains  a  catalogue  of  doable  stars,  with  re- 
peated and  minnte  observations  of  each, — a  history 
of  double-star  astronomy, — observations  of  recent- 
ly discovered  planets^  two  of  which  were  discoveM 
at  Mr.  Bishop's  observatoiy, — and  cometary  obeer- 
vationti, — ^witn  an  appendix  on  two  other  planets 
discovered  at  the  same  place  since  the  bulk  of  the 
work  was  written.  As  a  book  of  reference,  we 
we  need  hardly  say,  it  will  be  invaluable  to  astrono- 
mers. 

Lives  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia,  from  Rnrik  to 
Nicholas,  by  Oeorge  Fowler,  Esq.  In  4  vols.  The 
Examiner  notices  this  work  thus: 

"  Mr.  Fowler  sa^s  that  in  no  English  book  are 
lives  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  to  be  found ;  and 
Uiis  he  thinks  a  strange  and  vast  omission,  consid- 
ering that  it  is  an  empire  which  has  lasted  for  ten 
centuries,  ^  d(c.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  existing 
English  books  on  Russia  tell  us  all  of  the  subject 
that  it  much  imports  us  to  know,  and  the  value  set 
by  Mr.  Fowler  himself  on  more  than  eight  of  the 
ten  centuries  to  which  he  refers  we  may  estimate 
by  his  managing  to  dispose  of  them  completely  in 
the  first  hundred-and-eighty  pages  of  his  volnme. 
Peter  the  Great  created  the  empire,  and  with  him 
its  historv  properly  begins.  His  life  is  related  in 
the  last  half  of  the  volume  before  us,  and,  though 
not  very  gracefully  or  connectedlv  put  together,  will 
interest  readers  who  have  not  otner  and  less  acces- 
sible authorities  at  hand.  The  author,  however, 
should  manage  to  be  more  careftil  in  his  wny  of 
writing.  Style  may  be  thought  comparatively  of 
little  importance,  but  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to 
what  a  writer  means. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  William  Eirby,  by  John 
Freemaa  The  names  of  Kirby  and  Speoce  have 
been  so  long  household  words  on  account  of  their 
classical  introduction  to  Entomologv,  that  it  will  be 
startling  to  some  readers  to  hear  that  the  first  has 
but  just  died,  and  that  the  latter  is  still  actively 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  science. 

**  On  the  first  announcement  of  this  life/*  says  the 
Atherutumy  "we  expected  that  Mr.  Kirby's  early 
friend  and  associate  in  literary  labor,  Mr.  S pence., 
would  have  been  intrusted  with  its  execution ;  and 
although  in  the  volume  before  us  we  observe  many 
details  that  can  be  more  appropriately  treated  by 
the  pen  of  a  clergyman  than  by  that  of  a  naturalist, 
we  think  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Kirby  has  put  for- 
ward more  pomioently  than  was  desirable  his  po- 
sition as  a  Clergyman  and  a  theologian.  It  was  as 
a  naturalist,  as  an  admirer  of  the  works  of  the  crea- 
tion, that  Mr.  Eirby  was  universally  known,  and 
that  his  name  will  be  handed  down  with  that  of 
White  to  posterity ;  and  it  does  violence  therefore 
to  the  feelings  of  the  lovers  of  science  to  find  his 
biographer  taking  every  o|^rtumty  of  representing 
him  as  the  minister  of  a  sect  and  the  champion  of 
the  orthodoxy  of  a  particular  church." 

Sermona  on  National  Subjecti^  preached  in  a  Vil- 
lage Church,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  claim  a 
word  of  announcement  and  characterization,  as  con- 
taining much  of  that  bold  suggestion  and  passionate 
assertion  of  rights  and  wrongs  which  mark  all  the 
writings  by  the  author  of  *'  Alton  Locke." 


Lettre  de  M  Charles  Mathews  aux  Autenrs  Dra- 
matiques  de  la  France,  with  a  TVanslation  accord- 
ing to  the  Terms  of  the  International  Convention, 
(letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  to  the  Dramatic 
Authors  of  Prance,  Translated  from  Himself  by 
Himself.)  This  is  as  merry  a  contribution  to  the 
**  Annals  of  Literary  Property"  as  has  been  made 
since  Hood  pleaded  the  cause  of  *'  Copyright  v. 
Oopywrong," — a  racy  walnut  for  the  English  So- 
ciety of  Dramatic  Authors  to  crack  over  their  wine 
the  next  time  they  dine  together.  We  shall  be  cu- 
rious to  bear  in  what  humor  it  will  be  received  by 
the  dramatic  authors  of  Paris — before  or  after  din- 


A  Treatise  on  the  Methods  of  Observation  and 
Reasoning  in  Politics,  by  G.  Comewall  Lewis.  This 
work  is  highly  spoken  of  The  Athenixym,  pro- 
nounces it — 

"Full  almost  to  redundancy— every  argument 
and  every  topic  is  surrounded  with  illufltration-^ 
and  the  depth  and  range  of  learning  displayed  in 
the  text  and  in  the  notes  are  of  a  character  vTy  un- 
usual in  these  hasty  days.  The  style,  too,  is  en- 
titled to  great  commendation.  The  boov  will  take 
its  place  permanently  by  the  side  oi  the  most  fa- 
mous treatises  on  political  philosophy,— but  it  will 
be  far  less  useful  than  Mr.  Lewis's  own  tract  on  the 
Rating  of  Railways,  or  than  the  least  of  Sydney 
Smith's  party  pamphlets. 

Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  Robert  Haldane,  of 
Airthrey,  and  of  his  brother,  James  Alexander  Hal- 
dane, by  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq.  Few  men  less 
known  to  the  busy  world  have  exerted  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  times  in  which  they  lived  than  the 
brothers  Robert  and  James  Haldane.  In  early  life 
they  both  entered  the  navy,  and  distinguished  tnem- 
selves  by  gsllantry  and  good  conduct.  Having  the 
advantage  of  high  patronage  as  well  as  personal 
merit,  there  was  every  prospect  of  rapid  promotion 
and  honorable  distinction  in  the  service.  Their  fa- 
ther, Captain  James  Haldane,  was  representative 
of  the  old  barons  of  Oleneagles  in  Perthshire,  who 
had  often  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  Scottish 
history.  Their  mother  was  sister  of  Admiral  Dun- 
can, viscount  Camperdown.  By  marriage  the  fa- 
mily was  connected  with  some  of  the  chief  aristo- 
cracy of  Scotland,  and  Lord  Duncan  was  married  to 
one  of  the  Dundas  family,  the  political  influence  of 
which  was  in  those  days  paramount.  The  greater 
part  of  this  volume  consists  of  a  record  of  the  un- 
ceasing and  ever-varying  works  of  benevolence  in 
which  the  brothers  were  engaged  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  The  first  scheme  in  which  Robert 
Haldane  took  deep  interest  was  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  natives  of  India.  This  was 
in  1795,  when  foreign  missions  were  only  beginning 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  church  at  home.  His  was 
no  sentimental  philanthropy,  for  he  had  himself  re- 
solved to  go  as  one  of  the  first  missionaries,  and  he 
sold  his  estate  of  Airthrey  in  order  to  provide  funds 
for  the  undertaking.  Both  of  the  Haldanes  were 
authors  of  various  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  in  theolodcal  literature  are,  a  "  Treatise  on 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement^"  by  James  Haldane ; 
and  by  Robert  Haldane,  ''An  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,"  **0u  the  Evidences  and 
Authority  of  Divine  Revelation,"  and  "  On  the  In- 
spuration  of  Scripture."  These  works  have  been 
widely  dreulatea  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in 
America* 
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AxBEiGAN  Books. 

Sixteen  Months  in  the  Gold  Diggings,  hj  "Mi* 
Daniel  Woods,  published  by  the  Harpers,  is  noticed 
by  the  Literary  Oaxeite,  thos: 

"  In  a  compact  and  mteresting  little  Tolnme  a 
Philadelphia  clergyman  has  given  as  the  results  of 
his  sixteen  months'^  experience  at  the  diggings.  In 
Stock  Exchange  phrase,  the  Re?.  Daniel  B.  Woods 
is  decidedly  a  bear  of  Oalifomians.  His  yiew  of 
the  gold-seeker's  employment  is  melancholy  in  the 
extreme.  We  are  not  on  that  account  less  disposed 
to  credit  his  statements  than  those  of  writers  who 
have  drawn  a  brighter  picture  of  the  subject'* 

Mr.  Curtls*8  Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji,  published 
by  Harpers,  has  been  reprinted,  and  is  fayorably 
noticed.    The  Critic  says : 

"  The  author  is  an  American,  and  he  describes 
his  yisit  to  Egypt,  and  what  he  saw  therein,  with 
much  humor.  The  ludicrous  and  picturesque  are 
equally  sources  of  gratification  and  excitement  to 
Mr.  Curtif,  whose  TOok  is  really  a  '  readable*  one. 
We  wonder  our  publishers  have  not  sooner  retorted 
on  the  American  *  houses/  for  their  wholesale  rob- 
beries, by  republishiug  such  works  as  this.  The  il- 
lustrations are  well  managed,  but  whether  designed 
in  Fleet-street  or  by  the  author,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining." 

The  Athenatum  also  speaks  of  Mr.  Curtis  as  "  one 
of  the  cleverest  American  writers  of  the  day." 

America  as  I  Found  It,  by  the  author  of  a  me- 
moir of  **  Mary  Luodie  Duncan,"  published  by  Gar- 
ters, New- York,  is  called  by  the  Critic—^ 

"A  careful  compilation.  It  refutes  the  statistical 
errors  of  English  authors  who  have  written  on 
America,  and  affords  a  good  deal  of  inform atien  re- 
specting schools,  plaices  of  worship,  and  public  in- 
stitutions. The  best  parts  of  the  work  are  those 
which  contain  information  respecting  religious,  cha- 
ritable, and  educational  institutions,  and  on  these 
the  historical  student  and  the  political  economist 
may  profitably  ponder." 

Professor  StuarVs  Commentary  on  the  Proverbe, 
published  by  M.  W.  Dodd,  New- York,  is  character- 
ized by  the  AthefKBum,  as  "  a  sound  and  useful  pro- 
duction, written  with  ample  knowledge  and  in  a 
spirit  of  sedate  and  subtle  criticism,  worthy  of  an 
accepted  commentator  on  the  literary  merits  and 
character  of  these  ancient  Hebrew  productions." 

Mr.  Epes  Sargent's  "  Standard  Speaker"  is  spciken 
of  by  the  AUienaum  as — 

"  A  capital  specimen  of  American  typography. 
The  collection  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  origin- 
ality, the  recent  date  of  its  citations,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  the  latter  from  American  authors  and  ora- 
tors. The  preliminary  essays  on  the  art  of  elo- 
Siience  are  free  from  the  pedantry  that  besets  most 
ocutionary  treatises:  for  the  most  part  the  re- 
marks are  sensible,  and  the  directions  few,  simple 
and  serviceable." 

Messrs.  R  Carter  and  Brothers  have  published, 
during  the  month,  a  few  excellent  works :— Family 
Commentary,  by  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Clergy- 
men of  Scotlancl—- a  companion  of  a  previously  pub- 
lished volume  of  prayers.  Its  peculiarity  consists 
in  its  practical  character,  and  adaptedness  to  the 
purposes  and  spirits  of  family  worship.  Though 
the  work  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  it  has  a 
perfect  unity  of  religious  teaching  and  spirit  Its 
object  is  not  so  much  exegetical,  as  to  bring  out  the 


religious  meaning  of  the  passage  considered.  In 
this,  it  is  sometimes  very  happy ;  and,  arranged  as 
it  is  for  daily  use,  its  introduction  into  the  family 
must  be  very  acceptable  and  profitable. 

Near  Home  in  the  title  of  an  agreeable  little 
book,  descriptive  of  European  countries,  interlarded 
with  historic  incidents,  personal  adventures,  and 
wholesome  reflections,  well  calculated  to  excite  a 
taste  for  hbtorical  reading. 

Shades  of  Character,  a  religious  tale,  fairly  dis- 
criminating, and  abounding  in  interest  Its  moral 
lesson,  unobtrusively,  yet  most  forcibly  taught^  is  of 
the  highest  importance. 

This  enterprising  house  has  also  issned  a  new  ex- 
pository work,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  of  Edinburgh, 
entitled,  The  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  our  Lord, 
an  Exposition  of  the  Gospel,  in  8  volumes.  Its 
scope  will  be  readily  imagined— a  full  and  thorough 
exposition  of  the  four  evangelists,  with  reference 
particularly  to  their  doctrinal  and  religious  import 
It  exemplifies  in  an  admirable  manner  the  exposi- 
tory style — flowing,  learned,  suggestive,  and  horta- 
tory. The  reader  gets  a  clear  view  of  the  sacred 
narrative  in  its  order,  with  .many  acute  and  learned 
expositions  of  particular  passages.  It  will  com- 
mend itself  to  scholars  as  a  work  of  great  leamiog, 
admirable  spirit,  and  candid  reasoning,  worthy  of 
place  among  the  most  enduring  religious  literature 
of  the  age. 

Mr.  Redfield,  Clintal  Hall,  New  York,  has  given 
another  volume  from  the  eloquent  pen  of  Alice 
Carey— Hagar,  a  Tale  of  To-day,  which  though  less 
striking  and  meritorious  than  Clovemook,  discloses 
those  traits  of  feeling  and  power  which  are  to  make 
Miss  Carey,  if  they  are  properly  used,  the  first  fe- 
male writer  of  the  day.  This  tale  brings  up,  at  the 
lasty  with  great  power ;  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  to 
be  considered  worthy  of  so  nervous  a  pen  as  hers. 

Men  of  the  Time  is  a  very  useful  and  laborious 
work,  giving  brief  biographical  notices  of  most  of 
the  men  of  celebrity  now  living,  both  European  and 
American.  That  there  are  some  omissions  in  such 
a  work  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but  the  minute 
and  accurate  information  which  it  does  present. is 
truly  marvellous.  It  is  a  very  useful  work,  which 
does  credit  to  the  industry  of  the  compiler,  and 
supplies  a  kind  of  information  which  every  reader 
needs. 

Messrs.  Blanchard  <b  Lea  of  Philadelphia  have 
added  to  their  roost  admirable  list  a  fine  work, 
much  praised  in  England— Outlines  of  English  Lit- 
erature, by  Thomas  B.  Shaw,  edited  by  Henry  J, 
Tuckerman.  It  is  a  succinct  sketch  of  literary  his- 
tory, with  specimens  and  criticisms,  well  adapted 
to  excite  a  taste  for  larger  draughts  at  our  copious 
*•  will  of  English  undefiled."  It  is  judicious,  enter- 
taining, and  suggestive,  and  well  fitted  for  the 
study  of  young  readers. 

Mr.  Scribner,  New  York,  publishes  a  very  judi- 
ciously selected  and  attractive  list.  One  of  his  lat- 
est issues  is  a  new  work  from  the  ingenious  pen  of 
Dr.  Cheever,  entitled  Voices  of  Nature  to  her  Fos- 
ter-Child,  the  Soul  of  Man — ^a  series  of  analogies 
between  the  natural  and  spiritual  world, suggested 
by  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly graceful,  rich  in  learning,  ana  full  of 
thought,  poetically  conceived  and  expressed.  The 
wealth  oi  the  whole  circle  of  English  literature  bss 
been  rifled  to  adorn  and  st^gest  the  writer*sfine 
trains  of  thought. 
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on  this  sapposiUon  will  only  tend  to  strength- 
en the  influence  of  any  errors  it  may  really 

*  The  OonUUtUion  of  Man  eotuidered  in  Relation 
to  Bxtemal  OVeeta,  By  Gaosos  Gomml  Edin- 
burgh, 1851. 
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that  one  charge,  and  one  plea  in  defence, 
must  be  both  dismissed.  It  is  certainly  un- 
true, that  this  work  contains  any  direct  or 
wilful  attack  on  the  Christain  Faith,  which 
is  always  spoken  of  in  general  terms  at  least 
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PHRENOLOGY:    ITS    PLACE    AND   RELATIONS.* 


The  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  Article  has  hj  name,  at  least, 
been  long  familiar  to  the  public.  We  say 
by  name,  not  because  its  actual  circulation 
has  been  small,  but  because  we  believe  that 
the  number  of  those  who  have  read  it,  is  at  least 
small  when  compared  with  the  number  of 
those  who  have  as  decided  an  opinion  of  its 
character  as  if  they  had.  It  is  often  referred 
to  as  belonging  to  a  set  of  works  usually  to 
be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  chartist  and 
the  infidel ;  and  under  this  general  impres- 
sion it  is  avoided  by  a  large  class  of  readers. 
This  is  hardly  a  safe  state  of  matters  in  con-, 
nezion  with  such  a  book.  It  has  passed 
through  seven  or  eight  editions,  and  boasts 
of  a  circulation  of  some  90,000.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is 
often  associated  with  very  doubtful  compa- 
ny, the  characteristics  which  make  it  accep- 
table there  must  be  an  important  subject  of 
inquiry.  Is  it  from  any  direct  attacks  on 
revealed  religion  ?  If  not,  censures  founded 
on  this  supposition  will  only  tend  to  strength- 
en the  influence  of  any  errors  it  may  really 


*  The  ConstUuium  of  Man  coMtdered  in  delation 
to  Bxtemal  ObjeeU.  By  Gbobgs  Gommb.  Edin- 
biugh,  1861. 
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contain.  Short  of  this,  however,  it  may  be 
from  an  indirect  connexion  between  the 
principles  it  involves,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
class  referred  to — ^a  connexion  possibly  real, 
though  not  seen  by  the  author — possibly 
erroneous,  and  such  as  would  be  repudiate! 
by  him.  In  this  case  reasoning  and  discus- 
sion cannot  be  too  much  directed  to  sift  ifts 
views,  and  point  out  their  real  tendency. 
Again,  it  may  be  simply  from  the  absence  of 
any  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  religion^ 
that  the  "  Constitution  of  Man"  is  said  to  be 
so  much  read  by  those  to  whom  that  ab* 
sence  is  agreeable.  In  this  case,  the  author 
may  plead,  as  he  actually  does,  that  the  na- 
ture of  his  subject  justifies  the  omission,  and 
that  the  va?ue  idea  of  its  hostility  to  the 
cause  of  religion  has  no  other  foundation, 
than  that  nervous  jealousy  which  has  beset 
every  new  branch  of  the  natural  sciences, 
before  its  bearing  and  results  were  thorough- 
ly understood.  • 

Now,  in  dealing  with  this  book,  we  hold 
that  one  charge,  and  one  plea  in  defence, 
must  be  both  dismissed.  It  is  certainly  un- 
true, that  this  work  contains  any  direct  or 
wilful  attack  on  the  Christain  Faith,  which 
18  always  spoken  of  in  general  terms  at  least 
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expressive  of  respect.  There  are  no  dishon- 
est hints  or  malignant  sneers.  Christianity 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  heing  true,  and 
the  Scriptures  as  possessing  authority. 
When  conclusions  of  the  author  are  opposed 
to  any  given  tenet  commonly  held  hy  the 
Christian  world,  he  uniformly  represents 
himself  as  disputing  not  the  authority  of 
Revelation,  hut  the  popular  interpretation  of 
its  words:  and  as  regards  the  "practical 
results"  on  conduct,  he  makes  the  anxious 
but  somewhat  negative  declaration,  that  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  there  is  not  one  of 
them,  as  the  "  result  of  the  natural  laws  ex- 

Sounded  in  the    subsequent   pages,  which 
oes  not  harmonize  precisely  with  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament." 

But  when  Mr.  Combe  deprecates  criticism 
as  to  the  religious  bearing  of  his  work,  on 
the  general  plea  that  he  confines  himself  to 
the  domain  of  natural  science,  or  to  quote 
his  own  words,  "  exclusively  to  man  as  he 
exists  in  the  present  world" — we  can  only 
accept  it  with  great  reserve.  We  admit, 
indeed,  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  man  of 
science  on  scientific  ground ;  and  the  danger 
of  committing  the  authority  of  the  Bible  to 
any  conclusions,  which  researches  in  the 
physical  world  may  be  competent  to  over- 
throw. But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  the  in- 
dependence of  the  physical  observer,  and 
another  to  admit  the  total  irrelevance  of  his 
subject  or  his  reasonings,  as  regards  the 
things  which  belong  to  faith.  The  truth  is, 
that  there  is  no  branch  of  human  inquiry, 
however  purely  physical,  which  is  more 
than  the  word  branch  implies ;  none  which 
is  not  connected  through  endless  ramifica- 
tions with  every  other — ^and,  especially, 
with  that  which  is  the  root  and  centre  of 
them  all.  If  He,  who  formed  the  mind,  be 
one  with  Him  who  is  the  orderer  of  all  things 
about  which  that  mind  is  occupied,  there  can 
be  no  end  to  the  points  of  contact  between 
our  conceptions  of  them,  of  Him,  and  of  our- 
selves. Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  folly  to  at- 
tempt to  stop,  by  a  religious  interdict,  the 
progress  of  the  man  of  science  in  his  own 
walk,  it  is  both  right  and  wise  to  follow  his 
steps  with  a  jealous  and  watchful  care. 
Jealous — did  we  say  ? — yes,  but  a  jealousy 
not  of  the  subject,  only  of  the  inquirer.  The 
very  ground  on  which  that  jealousy  is  felt 
as  regards  the  one,  ought  to  be  ground  of 
sure  hope  in  reference  to  the  other.  If  the 
natural  sciences,  in  certain  stages  of  their 
progress,  are  apt  to  raise  objections  in  the 
minds  of  some  to  the  truth  of  revealed  reli- 

S'on,  let  us  never  he  tempted  to  escape  from 
e  difficulty,  by  denying  that  deep  connex- 


ion which  is  undeniable,  and  whose  existence 

is  witnessed  by  the  very  misinterpretations 
it  suggests.  Let  us  rather  look  to  that  con- 
nexion as  the  highest  source  of  interest  in 
the  physical  sciences,  and  as  promising 
through  their  endless  analogies,  and  sugges- 
tive types,  new  and  inexhaustible  proofs  of 
harmony  between  the  word  and  works  of 
Qod. 

Certainly,  if  there  is  one  subject  of  inqui- 
ry, which  less  than  others,  can  be  viewed  as 
separate  from  the  domun  of  religious  faith, 
it  is  that  to  which  this  work  of  Mr.  Combe 
refers.  The  Constitution  op  Man — was 
there  ever  so  large  a  title — not  a  physical 
description  of  this  or  that  organ  of  man's 
body,  or  this  or  that  function  of  his  frame, 
but  a  treatise  on  the  constitution  of  Man, 
with  all  his  powers  of  body  or  of  mind  ?  It 
is  true,  that  Mr.  Combe  adds,  "  considered 
in  relation  to  external  objects" — words  which 
in  themselves  may  mean  anything  or  nothing, 
but  the  intended  import  of  which  is  probably 
better  conveyed  in  the  form  before  quoted — 
"  man  as  he  exists  in  the  present  world." 
But  so  little  does  Mr.  Combe  find  it  possible 
to  restrict  the  range  of  his  speculations,  that 
we  find  him  defining  limits  to  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  ;  and  stating  his  own  inference,  as  to 
the  invariable  manner  of  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  But,  indeed,  illustration  is 
needless  on  such  a  point.  The  belief  that 
man,  "  as  he  exists  in  this  world,"  is  to  have 
a  personal  identity  with  himself,  as  he  is  to 
exist  in  the  world  to  come,  is  essential  to 
the  idea  of  a  future  state :  and  it  is  clearly 
very  possible  that  doctrine  taught  as  to  his 
"  constitution"  here,  may  and  must,  more  or 
less,  aflect  our  notions  of  his  prospects  here- 
after. 

Consenting,  therefore,  to  follow  Mr.  Combe 
on  his  own  ground  of  inquiry,  whether  phy- 
sical or  metaphysical — but  refusing  to  put 
ofif  the  watchfulness  which  arises  from  a 
knowledge  that  the  path  on  which  he  treads 
leads  us  directly  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  deep  things  which  belong  to 
Qod — we  proceed  to  walk  with  him  for  a 
while  into  this  land  of  things  very  real,  bnt 
very  darkly  seen  :  and  we  apprehend,  that 
in  judging  of  the  safety  of  our  guide,  there 
are  two  questions  mainly  which  we  should 
endeavor  to  determine:  first,  Are  those 
things  which  he  does  see,  seen  rightly,  and 
in  their  due  proportion  ?  secondly.  Are  there 
other  things  which  he  has  overlooked  alto- 
gether— in  themselves,  or  in  their  bearing  on 
the  rest  ? 

As  to  the  eeneral  drift  and  purport  of  this 
book,  let  us  hear  the  author.    Hia  account 
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of  hU  own  production  is  really  fair.  "  I  lay 
no  claim  to  originality  of  conception.  .  .  The 
materials  employed  lie  open  to  all.  Taken 
separately,  I  would  hardly  say,  that  a  new 
truth  has  been  presented  in  the  following 
work.  The  facts  have  nearly  all  been  ad- 
mitted, and  employed  again  and  again,  by 
writers  on  morals,  from  the  time  of  Socrates 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  only  novelty 
in  this  work  respects  the  relations  which  ac- 
knowledged truths  hold  to  each  other.*'  So, 
then,  the  beads  are  old,  but  the  string  is  new ; 
and  never  was  such  value  set  upon  so 
strange  a  thread,  The  essential  element  of 
the  work  is  referred  to,  as  a  system  of  men- 
tal philosophy  the  "  clearest,  most  complete, 
and  best  supported''  which  has  hitherto  been 
taught.  It  is  spoken  of,  as  opening  up  a 
new  path  to  human  improvement  alike  in 
morals,  politics,  and  religion.  For  the  want 
of  it,  we  are  told,  all  previous  works  on 
mental  science — that  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  as  well  as  all  the  rest 
of  that  celebrated  group  of  writings — in 
short,  many  of  the  highest  efforts  of  genius 
and  learning  have  been  comparatively  wasted, 
throwing  "extremely  little  new  light  on  the 
moral  government  of  the  world," — What  can 
this  "  theory  of  mind  "  be  ?  Most  men  would 
think  it  better  distinguished  as  a  "  theory  of 
matter" — ^in  this  important  respect,  that  its 
special  distinction  from  other  *'  philosophies 
of  mind"  is,  that  it  is  founded  on  the  physi- 
ology of  the  brain.     It  is  Phrenology ! 

Referring  Mr.  Combe,  then,  to  the  large 
development  of  our  organ  of  corabativeness, 
we  pass  over  the  "acknowledged  truths,"  and 
proceed  at  once  to  this  new  "  philosophy  of 
mind,"  by  which  old  facts  are  to  be  drilled 
into  new  form  and  order.  It  is  not  needful 
to  define  Phrenology.  Every  one  knows, 
generally,  what  it  in,  and  what  it  means.  In 
this  work  our  author  "  assumes"  it,  giving 
only  an  outline,  and  referring  for  more 
minute  details  to  works  expressly  devoted  to 
the  subject.  And  as  he  assumes  it — so  shall 
we.  That  is  to  say,  we  do  not  care  to  op- 
pose it ;  nor  do  we  share  in  the  hostility  en- 
tertained by  many  against  this  "  science"  in 
itself.  It  is  very  true,  that  phrenology  may 
be  chosen,  by  minds  of  a  certain  class,  as 
the  basis  of  a  gross  materialism.  But  this 
may  be  said,  and  is  actually  true,  of  most,  if 
not  of  all  the  natural  sciences.  The  great 
question  always  is — not  whether  such  de- 
ductions are,  or  may  be  drawn,  but  whether 
they  are  logical  and  true  ?  Though  not  our- 
selves phrenologists,  we  should  be  very  sorry 
to  stake  our  faith  in  a  single  spiritual  truth, 
on  the  miccessful  disproof  of  any  of  its  as- 


sumed facts.  The  truth  is,  that  the  main 
fact — that  of  which  all  the  rest  are,  as  it 
were,but  subdivisions  more  or  less  justified 
by  observation — is  one  which  has  been  instinc- 
tively assumed  in  every  age  and  country. 
'*  That  man  has  no  brains  !"  is  a  sentence  on 
mental  capacity  which  would  be  universally 
understood,  and  would  have  been  equally  in- 
telligible before  Gall  and  Spurzheim  were 
born.  How  painfully  does  the  brain  some- 
tiroes  indicate  its  functions !  A  slight  blow 
— a  temporary  pressure  on  that  mysterious 
substance,  will  break  down  for  ever  the 
powers  of  a  lofty  intellect.  Then,  what  is 
It  in  the  aspect  of  idiocy,  in  many  of  its 
forms,  which  we  instantly  recognize  and 
never  can  mistake  ?  In  that  low«  pinched  and 
retiring  brow,  instinct  tells  us  that  reason 
cannot  hold  her  seat.  That  there  is  a  con- 
nexion, and  a  close  and  intimate  connexion 
too,  between  the  powers  of  thought,  and  the 
development  of  brain,  is  known  by  the 
millions  who  never  question  the  grounds  of 
their  belief,  as  certamly  as  to  the  few  who 
have  made  it  the  subject  of  special  observa- 
tion and  research.  These  last,  indeed,  know 
farther,  that  it  is  a  connexion  not  limited  to 
our  own  species,  but  extending  over  the 
whole  range  of  animal  life,  from  man  down 
to  the  reptile  and  the  fish.  This  is  the  great 
fact  which  may,  undoubtedly,  be  so  pervert- 
ed as  to  form  the  plausible  basis  of  a  mate- 
rialistic philosophy.  But  we  do  not  see,  that 
the  farther  refinements  on  this  fact  which 
phrenology  has  made,  are  in  this  respect  one 
whit  more  formidable  than  the  fact  itself.  If 
it  be  true,  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  be- 
tween the  mind  and  the  brain,  each  consider- 
ed as  a  whole,  we  see  no  ground  for  alarm, 
if  it  should  also  prove  to  be  a  fact,  that  there 
is  a  similar  relation  between  the  separate  re- 
gions of  the  one,  and  the  several  faculties  of 
the  other.  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  a 
great  step  in  advance :  and  so  in  one  sense 
it  is ;  but  not  in  that  sense  in  which,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  heralded  by  some  friends,  as  it 
certainly  is  dreaded  by  many  enemies  of 
phrenology.  It  is  the  discovery  of  some  de- 
tailed points  of  contact  in  that  general  con- 
nexion which  has  long  been  known :  but  it  is 
not  one  hair's-breadth  advance  towards  any 
explanation  of  the  nature  or  source  of  that 
connexion  in  itself.  Still  less  does  it  tend  to 
justify  the  reasoning  which  confounds  con- 
nexion with  identity.  Yet  we  are  not  sur- 
prised at  the  anxiety,  which  arose  from  a 
first  view  of  the  announcements  of  phrenol- 
ogy. When,  for  example,  Mr.  Combe  takes 
in  his  hand  that  human  skull,  and  lifting  off 
its  upper  cover,  tells  us  that  the  oval  of 
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convoluted  matter  thus  exposed  to  Tiew, 
"manifests  the  Moral  Sentiments" — with 
what  feelings  can  we  receive  the  statement  ? 
The  Moral  Sentiments — what  do  not  these 
include  ?  The  power  of  seeing  moral  beauty, 
and  of  loving  truth — the  sense  of  justice, 
and  the  desire  of  serving  in  her  cause-*-con- 
science  and  benevolence,  charity  and  faith — 
all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  human 
spirit — these  are  what  we  are  told  are  "  man- 
lasted"  there !  Some,  of  course,  will  turn 
away  with  ridicule  and  disgust.  For  our- 
selves, we  listen  with  no  such  feelings.  We 
watch,  indeed,  the  ^evidence  on  which  the 
assertion  is  made,  the  inferences  drawn  from 
it,  and  last,  not  least,  the  very  terms  in  which 
it  is  conveyed,  with  almost  as  fixed  attention 
as  we  gaze  on  the  object  to  which  those  terms 
refer.  But  we  do  not  reject  it  with  absolute 
incredulity ;  because  we  know  some  things 
connected  with  that  abode  of  life,  which  are 
at  least  analogous,  and  as  full  ofwonder. 

Now,  as  regards  terms  and  forms  of  state- 
ment, no  writer  ever  required  to  be  more 
closely  watched  than  Mr.  Combe.  A  "  men- 
tal philosophy" — a  "  theory  of  mind,"  what 
can  he  mean  by  this  as  a  description  of 
phrenology?*  Words,  which  ought  to  be 
the  servants  of  thought,  are  so  often  its 
masters,  that  this  becomes  a  question  of  the 
first  importance.  Does  he  mean  to  represent 
it  as  telling  us  anything  on  the  nature  of 
mind-— on  ihe  source  of  its  powers-— or  even 
one  new  fact  concerning  the  scientific  division 
of  its  faculties?  If  he  does  not,  in  what 
sense  is  it  a  philosophy  of  mind  ?  If  he  does, 
let  us  cross- question  him  on  the  extent  of 
this  pretension.  Phrenology  maps  the  hu- 
man head  into  a  series  of  minute  divisions, 
and  allocates  to  each  of  these  some  known 
faculty  or  power  of  mind  ;  but  does  it  pro- 
fess to  have  discovered  these  faculties  them- 
selves ?  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  this 
mapping  of  the  brain  can  only  proceed  upon 
a  previous  mapping  of  the  mind ;  and  that 
this  last  no  more  belongs  to  the  department 
of  the  phrenologist  than  the  perception  of 
national  character  in  a  people  belongs  to  the 
department  of  the  geographer  who  surveys 
their  country.  The  geographer  may,  indeed, 
be  also  an  acute  observer  of  human  nature, 
and  in  taking  the  measurement  of  their 
abode,  he  may  likewise  take  accurate  obser- 
vations of  their  capacity  and  genius.     He 


•  We  need  hardlv  say.  that  we  accept  the  term 
"Phrenology,"  Bimply  as  that  assumed  for  the  "sci- 
enoe."  ';  Craniology^'  is  repudiated  as  a  nickname : 
though,  since  the  only  accessible  mode  of  measnrinff 
the  brain  is  by  measortng  the  craniimi,  the  latter  S 
tlie  fairer  term  of  the  two. 


may  go  farther,  and  fitting  to  each  other 
these  two  classes  of  fact,  he  may  observe 
that  va^ue  but  undoubted  connexion  which 
obtains  oetween  the  character  of  a  race,  and 
the  physical  condition  of  the  region  in  which 
they  live.  But  geography  is  not,  on  this  ac- 
count, a  philosophy  of  mind,  and  the  greater 
closeness  of  connexion  between  the  texture 
of  mind  and  the  development  of  brain  does 
not  redeem  the  confusion  of  thought  which 
is  implied  in  this  description  of  phrenology. 
The  phrenologist  may,  indeed,  be  also  an 
excellent  metaphysician :  but  the  process  by 
which  we  observe  in  others,  or  analyse  in 
ourselves,  those  various  faculties  of  the  mind 
which  are  capable  of  being  separately  con- 
sidered, is  wholly  independent  of  that  after 
process  by  which  we  find  for  them  a  local 
habitation  in  the  regions  of  the  brain.  The 
phrenologist  must  not  be  allowed  to  cut  oat 
any  new  faculties  to  distribute  among  his 
bumps ;  nor  to  confound  under  a  single  name 
powers  which,  in  the  same  point  of  view, 
are  essentially  distinct.  His  business  is  sim- 
ply topographical — to  reconcile,  as  best  he 
mav,  the  observed  phenomena  of  the  mind 
with  the  outward  mouldings  of  a  material 
organ.  And  in  the  observation  of  these 
phenomena  themselves,  mental  science  is  not 
only  absolutely  independent  of  phrenology, 
but  phrenology  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
it.  In  all  reasoning,  we  must  have  a  basis  of 
fact  already  known,  from  which  to  argue  to 
other  facts  which  remain  to  be  discovered. 
Now,  in  this  case,  the  nental  facts  are  those 
which  must  be  known  or  assumed  before 
phrenology  can  even  render  intelligible  the 
physical  facts  which  she  undertakes  to  prove. 
If,  for  example,  it  were  not  a  well-known 
fact,  that  pugnacity  of  disposition  is  a  dis- 
tinct feature  m  some  men's  characters,  capa- 
ble of  being  distinguished  from  other  qualities 
of  their  mind,  the  phrenologist  would  be 
compelled  to  choose  some  other  name  for 
that  section  of  the  brain  which  he  now  rails 
oflF  for  "  combativeness."  And  so  with  every 
other  '*  organ."  The  very  word  enforces  our 
explanation.  If  the  phrenologist  consents  to 
accept  such  division  of  the  mental  faculties 
as  a  higher  science  than  his  own  has  estab- 
lished, he  is  welcome  to  find  for  them,  if  he 
can,  a  separate  comer  in  the  house  of 
thought.  But  if  he  makes  one  such  division 
for  himself  which  is  not  approved  by  the 
consciousness  or  experience  of  mankind,  then 
must  his  imaginary  lines  be  obliterated  or 
changed.* 


*  It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  86  heads  under 
which  Phrenology  dividee  the  mental  Csoaltiea 
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To  eall  phrenology,  then,  a  **  philosopliy 
of  mind/'  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  one 
of  two  Buppositions ;— either  that  the  writer 
uses  very  careless  language,  covering  a  real 
confusion  of  idea :  or  else  that  a  pretension 
is  advanced  on  behalf  of  phrenoloffy  not 
merely  to  point  out  the  plaeeg  where,  but  the 
manner  how  the  brain  and  mind  are  mutually 
connected :  or,  in  other  words,  to  advance  a 
"  theory  of  mind,**  based  on  certain  pheno- 
mena of  matter,  as  resmrds  the  source  and 
nature  of  its  powers.  Yet  when  Mr.  Combe 
has  occasion  to  bespeak  the  favor  of  readers 
who  disbelieve  his  favorite  science,  he  takes 
care  to  recognise  the  distinction  we  have 
pointed  out,  and  separates,  with  tolerable 
justice,  between  the  provinces  of  physiology 
and  metaphysics.  He  says  in  the  preface  to 
this  edition,  "  We  are  physical,  organic,  and 
moral  beings,  acting  under  general  laws, 
whether  the  connexion  of  diflerent  mental 
qualities  with  particular  portions  of  the  brain, 
as  taught  by  phrenology,  be  admitted  or  de- 
nied. In  so  far,  therefore,  as  this  work 
treats  of  the  known  qualities  of  man,  it  may 
be  instructive  even  to  those  who  contemn 
phrenology  as  unfounded.*'  Here  the  im- 
portant truth,  obvious  enough,  certainly,  is 
admitted,  that  phrenology  can  only  refer 
"mental  qualities*'  already  "known"  to  a 
local  connexion  previously  unknown.  Yet 
totally  forgetting  that  of  these  two  connected 
thingrs — the  qualities  of  mind  and  the  partic- 
ular portions  of  brain — the  important  one  as 
regards  the  "philosophy  of  mind"  is  that 
division  of  its  faculties  which  is  well  known 
and  familiar,  he  uniformly  speaks  as  if  the 
foundation  of  that  philosophy  were  the  dis- 
covery of  the  associated  bits  of  matter;  and 
as  if,  instead  of  the  skull  being  mapped  from 
the  observations  of  mind,  the  mind  were  to 
be  mapped  from  the  diagrams  of  the  phre- 
nologist. 

Throughout  the  "Constitution  of  Man*' 
this  strange  inversion  of  ideas  betrays  itself 
in  forms  which,  if  sometimes  mischievous  as 
regards  the  truths  of  moral  science,  are,  at 
least,  very  often  droll  in  the  images  they 
present.  Mr.  Combe's  philosophy  is  like  a 
glass  in  which  we  see  everything  upside 
down.  Everything  is  regarded,  as  it  were, 
from  a  cerebral  point  of  view.  A  man  is 
but  an  agglomeration  of  bumps ;  his  conduct 
the  result  of  their  "  spontaneous*'  activities  : 
and  historical  events  but  the  issue  of  their 
combinations.     Moral  principles  are  but  laws 

without  seeing  that  they  are  extremely  arbitrary 
and  extremely  imperfect  But  this  in  a  subject 
which  we  cannot  ptinae. 


of  brain,  and  cannot  be  really  understood, 
unless  treated  of  in  proper  cerebral  phrase- 
ology. Under  the  Chapter  of  calamities 
arising  from  the  infringement  of  the  moral 
laws,  many  examples  are  given  of  the  new 
li^ht  which  this  method  is  supposed  to  cast. 
F^r  example,  the  retribution  which  arises 
from  the  indulgence  of  cruelty  and  selfish- 
ness in  the  treatment  of  the  lower  animals, 
is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  the  supposed 
case  of  a  carter  "  who  half  starves  his  horse, 
and  unmercifully  beats  it."  Now,  the  vicious 
dispositions  which  such  conduct  shows,  and 
the  higher  qualities  of  mind  which  it  proves 
to  be  absent,  or  in  abeyance,  are  all  of  them 
not  difficult  to  specify  in  the  ordinary  forms 
of  language.  But  Mr.  Combe  evidently 
thinks  that  a  flood  of  new  light  is  cast  upon 
the  subject,  by  informin^r  us  that  this  carter 
"manifests  excessive  Destructiveness  with 
deficient  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Justice  and 
Intellect."  The  consequences  of  such  a 
character  are  very  properly  described  as 
pursuing  him  in  every  relation  of  life,  and 
the  result,  we  are  told  is,  that  his  active 
cerebral  faculties  "rouse  Combativeness, 
Destructiveness,  Self-Esteem,  Secretiveness, 
and  Cautiousness,  in  his  wife,  children,  or 
associates,  against  him,  and  they  inflict  on 
him  animal  punishment."  Very  sound  moral 
philosophy  all  this,  doubtless  ;  but,  proceed- 
ing on  a  '*  theory  of  mind"  vastly  older  than 
Mr.  Combe  or  his  master,  and  to  which  their 
science  has  added  nothing.  So  far  as  any 
novelty  in  this  respect  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Combe  might  as  well  expect  it  from  proceed- 
ing to  describe,  anatomically,  the  precise  na- 
ture of  that  "  animal  punishment"  which  the 
carter's  wife,  <fec.,  are  supposed  to  have  in- 
flicted, and  the  particular  muscles  called  into 
play  in  the  course  of  their  laudable  exertions. 
Again,  the  moral  judgment  of  our  time  has 
pretty  well  settled  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion in  which  the  slave-trade  originated,  and 
which  the  prosecution  of  it  tended  to  aggra- 
vate. Mr.  Combe  volunteers  his  phrenolog- 
ical explanation,  that  England  was  guilty  of 
this  crime, "  under  the  impulses  of  excessively 
strong  Acquisitiveness,  Self-Esteem,  and  De- 
structiveness." The  first  American  war, 
likewise,  is  rescued  from  the  imperfect  judg- 
ment of  former  historians,  and  Britain  is 
described  as  having  "  desired  to  Ratify  her 
Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem  in  opposi- 
tion to  Benevolence  and  Justice."  *'This 
roused,"  we  are  farther  told,  "  the  animal 
resentment"  of  the  transatlantic  colonies, 
and  "the  propensities  of  the  two  nations 
came  into  collbion :"  "  that  is  to  say"— says 
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Mr.  Combe,  nAively,  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  a  translation — "  they  made  war  upon  each 
other."  There  is  no  end  to  the  illumination 
which  this  phrenological  verbiage  is  supposed 
to  cast  on  the  most  familiar  doctrines  of 
moral  and  mental  philosophy.  There  is  one 
doctrine  shortly  expressed  in  the  popular 
proverb,  that  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy," 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  a  very  elaborate 
explanation  from  a  text  of  Grecian  history. 
It  occurred  to  Themistocles,  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace,  that  it  would  be  very  con- 
venient for  Athens  to  destroy  the  naval 
power  of  Sparta,  by  burniug  her  fleet. 
Aristides  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
doubtless  it  would  be  very  advantageous, 
but  equally  unjust.  This  verdict  was  cer- 
tainlv  not  in  a  spirit  of  literal  acceptance  of 
the  Qoctrine  of  our  proverb— and  Mr.  Combe 
objects  that  it  whs  still  more  clearly  contra- 
dictory and  wrong,  when  tested  by  the  sci- 
ence which  deals  with  brain.  He  undertakes, 
therefore,  to  "  trace  the  project  of  Themisto- 
cles to  its  result,"  thus : — 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  Sparta  possessed  the  facul- 
ties  of  Self- Esteem,  Combativeness.  Deatructive- 
ness,  Intellect,  Benevolence,  and  Conscientioos- 
ness.  The  proposed  destruction  of  their  ships 
would  have  outraged  the  higher  sentiments  and  in- 
tellect, and  these  would  have  kindled  Combative- 
ness and  Destructiveness  into  the  most  intense  ac- 
tivity. The  greater  the  injustice  of  the  act  the 
fiercer  would  the  flame  of  opposition  and  revenge 
have  glowed. . . .  The  Athenians,  then,  by  the  very 
constitution  of  natare,  would  have  been  assailed 
by  this  fearful  storm  of  moral  indignation  and 
animal  resentment,  rendered  doubly  terrible  by  the 
most  virtuous  and  intelligent  being  converted  into 
the  most  determined  of  their  opponents.  Turn- 
ing to  their  own  State,  again,  only  those  individu- 
als amon^  themselves  in  whom  intellect  and 
moral  sentiment  were  inferior  to  Acqaisittveness 
and  Self-Esteem,  which  give  rise  to  selfishness 
and  the  lust  of  power,  could  have  cordially  op- 
posed the  deed.'* 

And  80,  Mr.  Combe  proves  to  his  own 
satisfaction  what  we  think  has  often  been 
proved  before,  with  at  least  equal  force,  and 
much  greater  brevity,  that  dishonesty  haa  a 
natural  tendency  to  bring  about  its  own  re- 
ward. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  It  may 
be  excellent  sense  as  regards  what  is  old  and 
familiar  in  moral  principles ;  it  is  nonsense  as 
regards  the  new  light  which  the  phrenologi- 
cal jargon  is  supposed  to  cast  upon  them. 
Why  does  Mr.  Combe  imagine  that  the 
well-known  qualities  of  the  human  mind  be- 
come for  the  first  time  clearly  understood 
when  the  initial  letters  of  theur  names  are 


printed  in  capitals  ?  It  is  for  the  purpose, 
of  course,  of  continually  referring  our 
thoughts  and  his  own  to  the  materiai  "  or- 
gan"— to  the  little  spot  of  brain.  But  why 
does  he  set  such  prodigious  value  on  this 
reference — why  does  he  think  it  amounts  to 
a  new  "philosophy  of  mind?"  Why,  for 
example,  when  he  speaks  of  justice  or  benev- 
olence, will  he  insist  on  withdrawing  oar 
contemplation  from  those  familiar  ideas  of 
their  nature,  which  the  mind  immediately 
apprehends,  and  for  which  it  loves  their 
names,  and  force  us  to  fix  our  outward  eyes 
instead  on  a  bit  of  skull  ?  What  new  infor- 
mation does  he  think  that  surface  can  give 
us  of  the  nature  of  those  glorious  spiritual 
attributes  which  are  the  joy  of  earth  and 
heaven  ?  What  can  it  be  that  makes  him 
fancy  light  from  such  a  source — ah  1  we  see 
the  illusion.  The  notion  has  arisen  in  the 
mind  of  the  phrenologist,  that  he  has  dis- 
covered not  merely  the  house  which  is  the 
abode  of  mind — but  a  material  thing  which 
is  that  mind  itself,  and  that  the  looking  at 
and  handling  of  this  substance  is  a  looking  at 
and  handling  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 
Such  ideas  may  not  be  definitely  expressed 
— they  may  not  be  even  consciously  enter- 
tained. But  this  is  the  direeiion  in  which  a 
habit  of  looking  at  the  phenomena  of  mind 
through  the  mere  physiology  of  the  briun 
will  infallibly  tend,  and  nothing  else  can  ac- 
count for  the  extravagance  of  representing 
the  facts  of  phrenology  as  constituting  a  new 
theory  or  philosophy  of  mind.  It  is  the  pe- 
culiar danger  of  this  particular  science,  that 
unless  the  man  who  comes  to  know  its  facts, 
habitually  regards  them  with  reference  to 
other  facts  with  which  it  cannot  deal,  and 
which  are  beyond  its  ken,  his  pretended  phi- 
losophy is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  gross 
materialism. 

As  it  is  thus  a  matter  of  first  importance 
to  keep  phrenology  in  its  proper  place  as 
regards  the  idea  we  form  of  what  it  is,  so 
also  b  it  important  to  keep  it  in  its  proper 
place  in  respect  to  what  it  does.  A  number 
of  inferences  will  suggest  themselves,  from 
the  fact  that  different  mental  qualities  are 
connected  with  different  portions  of  brain; 
but  the  precise  character  of  these  inferences 
will  depend  on  what  the  nature  of  that 
"  connexion"  is.  Let  us  push  on  then  to  the 
great  question — how  far,  and  in  what  sense, 
is  the  brain  and  ite  several  parts,  the  «  organ" 
of  the  mind  and  of  its  various  powers  ? 

Mr.  Combe,  in  context  with  the  passaffo 
before  quoted,  says,  '*  Individuals  under  the 
impulse  of  passion,  or  by  the  direction  of  in- 
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telleet,  will  hope^  fear»  wonder,  perceive, 
and  act,  whether  the  decree  in  fffkkh  they 
habituaUff  do  so  be  aeeertainabie  by  the  means 
which  it  (phrenology)  points  ont»  or  not." 
Here  we  have  an  intimation  that  the  comiei- 
ion  between  the  brain  and  the  mind  may  be 
anch,  that  we  can  determine  by  exterDal 
form,  Uie  ^*  degree"  in  which  individuals  are 
**  habitually"  under  the  influence  of  the  sev- 
eral facullies.  Now,  even  supposing  this  to 
be  strictly  and  literally  true,  we  need  hardly 
say,  that  it  in  no  way  helps  phrenology  to 
assume  the  rank  of  a  "  philosophy  of  mind." 
The  fact  of  men  difiering  from  each  other  in 
natural  character,  and  in  the  dispositions 
which  exercise  habitual  influence  on  their 
eonduct,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  instinctive 
knowledge,  as  the  fact  of  those  dispositions 
being  themselves  different.  As  in  relation 
to  the  abstract  consideratbn  of  the  human 
mind,  the  known  division  of  its  powers  is  the 
only  basis  for  the  partitioning  of  brain,  so  it 
is  only  the  known  fact  of  the  variety  of  indi- 
▼idual  character  which  can  give  meaning  to 
the  varieties  of  organic  conformation.  Here 
again,  Mr.  Combe  is  perpetually  guilty  of 
the  confusion  of  setting  more  value  on  the 
new  discovery,  that  the  *' organs"  vary  in 
size,  than  on  the  very  old  one,  that  the  fac- 
ulties vary  in '  power.  He  thinks  this  of 
such  importance  ra  the  "  philosophy  of  man," 
that  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  un- 
known until  Dr.  Gall's  discovery  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  past  barrenness  of  mental  science,  and  to 
render  probable  the  assertion,  **  that  a  great 
flood  of  light  on  this  subject  is  now  pouring 
forth  on  the  world."  If  the  discovery  of  a 
process  by  which  character  is  to  be  recog- 
nized in  external  forms  be  such  an  event, 
then  must  physiognomy  also  be  a  "  philoso- 
phy of  mind,"  and  he  who  reads  with  dis- 
cernment the  lines  of  the  human  counte- 
nance, is  as  great  a  philosopher  as  the  man 
who  arrives  at  a  similar  result  by  measuring 
the  "  organs." 

The  truth  is,  we  suspect,  that  the  science 
of  nature,  which  interprets  the  •*  human  face 
divine,"  has  forestalled  much  of  what  is  best 
established  in  the  ''  science"  of  the  Man  of 
Bumps.  The  material  forms  which  tell  with 
such  force  so  many  secrets  of  the  spirit,  have 
among  them,  as  one  of  their  component  parts, 
the  general  aspect  and  calibre  of  the  head, 
with  many  others  which  are  beyond  the  de- 
partment of  phrenology.  Of  the  dispositions 
this  is  eminently  true ;  and  in  endless  cases 
It  is  true  also  of  the  intellect.     Genius  often 


betrays  its  presence  by  a  glance,  where  its 
throne  is  not  visible  on  the  brow. 

Now,  how  far  has  phrenology  really  ad- 
vanced our  powers  of  discerning  character, 
even  assuming  the  whole  of  its  topographical 
survey  to  be  accurately  made  ?  We  readily 
admit,  that  if  there  be  a  connexion  between 
the  *'  qualities  of  mind  and  certain  portions 
of  brain,"  there  must  certainly  be  some'cor- 
responding  connexion,  perhaps  a  visible  one, 
between  the  peculiarities  of  a  man's  charac- 
ter and  the  peculiarities  of  bis  cerebral  devel- 
opment. But  when  the  phrenologist  is  asked 
for  the  formula  which  his  science  nas  enabled 
him  to  construct,  for  arriving  at  the  required 
result,  we  find  that  the  powers  of  his  **  phi- 
losophy" are  very  humble  indeed,  if  compared 
with  the  pretensions  advanced  on  its  behalf. 

**  It  has  been  ascertained,"  says  Mr.  Combe, 
**  that  each  faculty  is  connected  with  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  brain;   and  that,  othxr 

00NDITI0N8   BXINO    THE    8AMK,  the   pOWeV  of 

manifesting  each  bears  a  relation  to  the  eize 
of  its  organ."  The  form  of  expression  Is 
slightly  varied  in  another  passage :  The  brain 
is  the  organ  of  mind :  different  parts  of  it 
manifest  distinct  faculties ;  and  the  "  power 
of  manifestalum  in  regard  to  each,  is  propor- 
tionate, ecBterU  paribus,  to  the  size  and  activ- 
ity of  the  organ."  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactorily  vague.  Mr.  Combe  does  not 
tell  us  that  the  organ  '*  manifests"  the  facul- 
ty— but  only  that  it  has  a  "  power"  of  man- 
ifesting it.  He  does  not  tell  us  any  law  by 
which  we  may  determine  how  often  that 
"power"  is  put  into  operation;  and  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  "  power,"  he  is 
content  to  say,  "  that  it  bears  a  relation  to 
the  size'*  of  its  material  counterpart.  This 
is  something :  but  then  in  the  second  form, 
be  seems  to  fear  lest  even  this  should  be  too 
definite  to  be  free  from  the  danger  of  contra- 
diction, and  60  he  adds  to  "  size  the  import- 
ant element,  *'  activity."  But  with  all  these 
precautions  to  avoid  a  precision  incompatible 
with  facts,  he  is  not  satisfied,  and  casts  total 
uncertainty  over  the  whole,  by  the  general 
rider,  •*  vasteris  paribvs" 

Now  what  are  the  mental  phenomena,  to 
which  the  phrenologist  must  shape  and  suit 
his  theory — and  to  be  consistent  with  which 
he  finds  it  so  difficult  to  express  the  practical 
result  of  his  science?  True  it  is,  one  man 
differs  from  another  man  in  natural  character: 
but  true  it  is  also,  that  one  man  differs  during 
his  life,  quite  as  widely  from  himself.  He  is 
a  reprobate  perhaps  for  years — living  in  de- 
fiance of  every  law  of  Gcd  and  man ;  reckless. 
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selfish,    iotemperate.      Sometimes    slowly, 
sometimes  suddenly  he  is  changed.    Every 
law  which  he  had  hroken  is  now  his  guide. 
He  is  scrapulous,  generous,  benevolent,  and 
temperate  in  all  things.    These  latter  quali- 
ties must  have,  and  must  have  always  had, 
their  appropriate  "organs"  in  his  brain;  and 
among  the  many  cases  of  such  a  change  in 
character,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  corres- 
ponding growth  has  been  observed  among 
the  bumps.     Clearly  then,  the  phrenologist 
b  wise  when  he  qualifies  the  test  of  "  siase" 
by  the  more  important  element  of  **  activity." 
But  then  me  can  be  estimated — activity 
cannot.    There  have,  indeed,  been  opportu- 
nities, we  are  told,  of  actually  seeing  the 
"  activity"  of  the  brain.     A  poor  woman  in 
France  lost  a  portion  of  her  skull — and  dur- 
ing a  sleep  of  agitated  dreams,  that  mysteri- 
ous substance  which  is  honored  by  this  in- 
comprehensible alliance,  was  seen  to  be  agi- 
tated also.   But  could  the  curious  physicians 
who  saw  those  movements  read  the  moving 
thoughts  ?     Could  the  motion  of  those  keys 
enable  them  to  hear  the  music?     At  all 
events  we  are  safe  in  saying,  that  the  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  such  "  activity"  are  rare. 
Then,  if  this  knowledge  be  an  essential  ele- 
ment to  enable  the  phrenolodst  to  determine 
character  frgm  the  ''organs,    he  must  either 
trepan  his  patient  to  enable  him  to  acquire 
it :  or  else  he  must  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
vulgar,  and  watch  the  signs  and  "  activity" 
in  life  and  conduct.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  phrenologist  pretends  that  size  alone  is 
enough  for  him,  then  the  notorious  facts  of 
every  day's  experience  are  contradicted — to 
wit,  that  faculties  are  often  dormant,  remain- 
ing undeveloped  until  some  suddec  change 
of  circumstances  calls  them  into  activity — and 
with  many  in  whose   case  no  such  change 
happens,  are   carried   undeveloped   to  the 
grave.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  no- 
torious that  the  strongest  tendencies  of  natu- 
ral character  are  vanquished  and  overcome  ; 
that  faculties  originally  strong  become  fee- 
ble, and  powers  naturally  feeble  are  made 
strong.     These  are  the  undoubted  facts  of 
psychological  science  ;  and  to  these  facts  the 
mere  physiologist  must  bow  with  absolute 
submission.     No  wonder  then  that  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  fence  with  innumerable  reser- 
vations liis  rules  for  measuring  phrenological- 
ly  the  varieties  of  individual  character.     The 
young  man  of  dissolute  and  selfish  life  is 
brought  to  him,  and  he  finds  perhaps  bene- 
volence and  conscientiousness  largely  devel- 
oped ;  and  although  he  observes  also  other 
faculties  of  equal  or  perhaps  greater  size. 


he  pronounces,  let  us  suppose,  a  character 
which  gives  a  prominent  place  to  the  active 
virtues.  When  told  that  the  aetnal  conduct 
does  not  correspond  with  this  description, 
he  must  retain  it  in  hb  power  to  say,  that  al- 
though the  organs  referred  to  are  really  large, 
it  is  quite  possible  they  may  not  be  *'  active." 
The  same  individual,  let  us  suppose,  comes 
before  him  in  that  later  life  which  has  be- 
come so  completely  changed,  and  the  phre- 
nologist seeing  the  animal  propensities  largely 
represented  in  his  brain,  draws  naturally  an 
unfavorable  inference.  On  being  told  of  the 
high  character  of  this  man's  walk  and  con- 
versation, he  must  again  retain  it  in  his  pow- 
er to  say,  that  though  these  propensities  are 
large,  they  may  be  suppressed  or  put  to 
sleep,  and  so  through  the  whole  range  of  the 
faculties,  propensities,  and  powers,  the  phre- 
nologist can  judge  of  "  size  only,  and  sji  the 
important  element  of  "activity"  is  beyond 
his  range  of  vision.  The  lai^e  "  organ"  may 
be  sluggish,  the  little  ''  organ"  may  be  in 
ceaseless  play :  and  for  every  discrepancy  of 
whatever  amount  and  degree  between  the 
actual  character  or  conduct  of  the  man,  and 
the  size  and  capacities  of  his  brain,  the  phre- 
nologist must  still  farther  keep  for  his  own 
protection— over  and  above  the  explanation 
of  activity — the  broad  shield  of  his  "  caltris 
paribus.**  There  is  nothing  which  may  not 
be  included  under  this  comprehensive  salvo 
— it  embraces  everything  which  makes  man 
dififerent  from  himself — though  never  alter- 
ing the  outline  of  his  skull. 

The  result  is,  that  as  Mr.  Combe  has 
wholly  mistaken  phrenology  in  respect  to 
what  it  is,  when  he  calls  it  a  "philosophy  of 
mind,"  so  also  does  he  misstate  it  in  respect 
to  what  it  does,  when  he  speaks  of  it  ena- 
bling us  to  "  ascertain  the  degree  in  which  in* 
dividuals  habitually  feel  and  aci^  whether 
under  the  impulse  of  the  passions  or  by 
direction  of  the  intellect."  The  utmost  that 
phrenology  can  do,  granting  its  proofs  com- 
plete— ;would  be  to  indicate  a  general  idea 
of  the  original  elemente  of  a  given  mind — ^its 
natural  tendencies  of  disposition,  and  capacity 
of  powers.  But  it  can  tell  us  nothing  of  the 
whole  which  these  elements  have  combined 
to  form — because  it  knows  nothing  of  the 
proportions  in  which  they  have  been  united. 
It  cannot  tell  which  has  been  cultivated,  or 
which  left  waste — which  encouraged  and 
which  repressed.  It  can  tell  us  something 
of  the  soil,  but  nothing  of  the  crop. 

Entertaining  as  we  do  a  profound  re- 
spect for  every  one  of  the  natural  8ciences» 
we  should   never  be  disposed  to  contest. 
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withoat  adequate  inqviry,  the  obserTations 
of  those  who  are  devoted  to  their  study. 
Bat  it  18  lawful  to  march  round  the  enclo- 
sures, and  to  see  that  the  bounds  are  kept. 
We  do  not»  therefore,  dispute  any  of  the 
facts  which  phrenology  professes  to  have 
discovered  in  respect  to  the  physiological 
connexion  between  the  parts  of  brain  and 
the  faculties  of  mind ;  and  we  should  hail 
with  pleasure  any  aid  which  this  fact  may 
be  able  to  lend  us  in  forecasting,  earlier  than 
could  otherwise  be  done,  the  natural  ele- 
ments of  character,  and  in  so  directing  the 
education  of  the  young,  as  to  run  with  their 
natural  abilities,  and  strengthen  them  against 
their  natural  defects.  But  perhaps  there  is 
no  science  which  demands  such  vigilance 
against  the  tendency  of  its  disciples  to  stray 
beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  induction. 
From  the  haUt  they  acquire  of  looking  at 
mental  phenomena  entirely  through  the 
medium  of  physical  organization,  they  are 
apt  to  overvalue  those  which  seem  most 
clearly  to  depend  upon,  or  to  be  influenced 
thereby;  and  to  undervalue,  or  overlook, 
those  others  which  are  most  purely  spiritual, 
and  which  indicate  the  subordination  of  mat- 
ter under  the  power  of  mind.  A  curious 
instance  of  the  effect  of  looking  on  all  men- 
tal phenomena  from  the  mere  anatomical 
point  of  view,  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage 
m  one  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Andrew  Coml^, 
brother  of  our  author,  which  has  been  ably 
edited  by  Dr.  Coie.  He  says,  **  We  can  no 
more  form  a  conception  of  the  abstract  qual- 
ities of  mind  disjoined  from  the  body  than 
we  can  of  the  principle  of  gravitation  as  sep- 
arated from  matter.  Now,  to  every  human 
being  except  an  M.  D.,  an  assertion  exactly 
the  reverse  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  Our 
difficulty  is  not  to  form  any  conception  what- 
ever of  a  separation  between  mind  and  mat- 
ter, but  of  their  connexion.  When  we  think 
of  the  qualitii^  of  mind  we  always  do  think 
of  them  in  the  abstract,  and  it  is  only  with 
difficulty  and  effort  that  we  can  associate 
those  qualities  with  bits  of  brain.  This  is 
admitted  and  well  expressed  by  the  same 
author  in  a  subsequent  passage.  "  We  can- 
not conceive  even  in  the  remotest  manner, 
in  what  way  the  brain, — ^a  compound  of 
water,  albumen,  fat  and  phosphate  salts, 
operates  in  the  generating  of  thought.''  So 
long,  however,  as  physiologists  keep  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  immediate  subject, 
their  materialism  is  natural  and  comparative- 
ly harmless ;  but  it  is  when  they  cross  into 
the  adjacent  territories  of  morals  and  relig- 
ion, that  this  language  comes  to  involve  fal- 


lacies of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  treatment  bestowed 
by  Mr.  Combe  upon  questions  of  moral  sci- 
ence, when  these  ai  e  treated  in  the  light  of 
his  phrenological  doctrine. 

The  fact  of  men  being  bom  with  natural 
characters  extremely  various,  and  strongly 
impressed  upon  them  from  the  womb,  is,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  one  long  familiar 
to  the  observation  of  the  world,  before 
**  phrenology"  undertook  to  connect  it  with 
the  corresponding  fact  of  congenital  varieties 
in  the  development  of  brain.  And  as  the 
fact  is  an  old  one,  so  also  are  the  difficulties 
it  suggests  touching  the  question  o/  moral 
responsibility.  If  we  look  only  at  the  fami- 
liar fact  that  propensities  exist  in  some  in- 
dividuals in  great  excess,  and  that  they  are 
placed  in  circumBtances  of  strong  temptation, 
we  may  be  sometimes  disposed  to  argue  that 
responsibility  in  such  cases  does  not  exist, 
or  is  so  modi  fled  in  character  as  hardly  to 
deserve  the  name.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  the  great  question  of  man*8 
freewill  encounters  us,  whether  in  morals  or 
theology ;  and  although  the  difficulties  which 
it  presents  are  real,  there  is  always  the  one 
great  and  sufficient  answer,  that  man's  own 
consciousness,  against  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal in  the  mental  sciences,  proclaims  a  re. 
Bqonsibility  from  which  no  subtilty  of  argu- 
ment can  relieve  him.  Then  as  the  idea  of 
responsibility  admits  of — ^indeed  involves  va- 
rieties of  degree,  of  these  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  leave  the  adjustment  to  Him  who 
only  knows  completely  the  elements  on  which 
that  adjustment  must  depend.  The  difficul- 
ties which  perplex  arise  in  fact  from  our  at- 
tempting a  task  which  neither  our  knowledge 
nor  our  faculties  enable  us  to  discharge. 
Now  on  this  great  question  phrenology  can 
throw  not  one  ray  of  independents  light, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  its  disciples  are 
prone  to  imagine  that  it  supplies  thectk  with 
all,  or  much,  that  before  was  wanting  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  certainty  that 
men  are  born  with  particular  tendencies 
strongly  impressed  upon  their  mental  consti- 
tution, is  not  one  whit  increased  by  the  dis- 
covery that  there  are  corresponding  develop- 
ments of  brain ;  but  the  same  confusion  of 
thought  which  we  have  traced  throughout 
in  the  langusffe  of  Mr.  Combe,  pursues  the 
phrenologist  mto  this  higher  subject.  He 
fancies  that  his  science  not  only  does  lend  a 
new  certainty  to  the  fact  referred  to,  but 
also  that  it  gives  to  each  such  tendency  a 
more  absolute  and  independeftt  existence. 
He  is  80  accustomed  to  consider  mind  r-  * 
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IB  relation  to  somethugthat  he  can  feel,  and 
touch,  and  measure,  that  when  he  sees  an 
organ  developed  in  ezceae,  he  fancies  he  has 
got  not  only  a  new  proof  of  the  correspond- 
ing tendency,  hut  a  new  idea  of  the  relation 
in  which  it  stands  to  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  human  spirit.  He  is  disposed  to  view 
conduct  simply  as  the  result  of  separate  im- 
pulsive powers,  to  sink  consideration  of  those 
higher  endowments  to  which  no  determinate 
place  can  be  assigned,  and  especially  of  that 
independent  will  to  which  the  exercise  of 
moral  control  belongs.  Hence  Mr.  Combe 
speaks  of  the  ''  cause*^  of  a  criminal's  con- 
duct, just  as  he  would  speak  of  the  **  causes" 
of  the  phenomena  of  matter ;  and  he  stig- 
matizes the  moral  indignation  against  him, 
which  arises  from  the  instinct  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility, as  "  animal  resentment."  Thus 
in  reference  to  the  sources  of  crime,  we  are 
told  that  phrenology  has  **  enabled  us  to 
answer"  that  these  are  three;  ^*  first,  from 
particular  organs  being  too  large,  and 
sponianeousiy  too  active;  secondly,  from 
great  excitement  produced  by  «x/«ma/ causes; 
or  thirdly,  from  ignorance  of  what  are  uses 
and  what  are  abuses  of  the  faculties.  These 
causes  exist  independent^  of  the  will  of  ike 
offender.  The  criminal,  for  example,  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  preponderance 
of  the  animal  organs  in  his  brain,  neither  is 
he  the  creator  of  the  external  circumstances 
which  lead  his  propensities  into  abuse,  or  of 
the  ignorance  in  which  he  b  involved."  In 
confirmation  of  all  this,  Mr.  Combe  tells  us 
that  he  has  examined  the  cerebral  develop- 
ment of  a  considerable  number  of  criminals, 
and  inquired  into  the  externa]  circumstances 
in  which  they  had  been  placed,  and  *'  he 
has  no  hesitation  in  sayings  that  in  the  case 
of  every  cflfender,  if  the  three  sources  of 
crime  here  enumerated  had  been  investigated, 
the  conviction  would  have  become  general, 
that  the  individual  had  been  the  victim  of 
his  nature  and  external  circumstances."  If 
this  be  the  new  "philosophy  of  mind,"  we 
can  only  say  that  it  is  subversive  of  the  first 
truths  of  moral  science — truths  in  themselves 
both  infinitely  more  important,  and  infinitely 
better  ascertained,  than  any  which  Phreno- 
logy reveals.  Phrenology,  however,  is  not  to 
blame.  Its  facts  afford  no  shadow  of  jus- 
tification for  such  doctrines,  which  are  dan- 
gerous only  because  thoroughly  unphiloso- 
phical. 

First  of  all,  be  it  observed,  that  the  above 
enumeration  of  the  sources  of  crime  p^'ofess- 
es  to  be  a  complete  one ;  the  assertion  is, 
that  crime  proceeds  from  these,  and  these 


onfy,  for,  of  oourse,  if  the  list  is  incomplete, 
it  would  not  be  announced  as  the  basis  of  an 
argument  on  general  principles.  Now,  it  is 
certainly  true,  in  a  loose  popular  senoe,  that 
strong  natural  propensities,  circumstances  of 
great  temptation,  and  ignorance,  are  amongst 
the  sources  of  crime.  But  are  there  not 
others,  the  most  abundant  of  all,  of  which 
these  are,  in  truth,  but  the  tributary  streams  ? 
Where  is  the  consenting  will?  Where  is 
the  intellect  ? — that  which  Mr.  Combe  else- 
where tells  us,  **  is  universal  in  its  applica- 
tions," but  whose  "proper  use"  it  is  "to 
direct  the  propensities  and  sentiments  to 
their  proper  and  legitimate  enjoyments."  Is 
the  perversion  of  these  high  powers,  and 
the  abandonment  of  their  directing  duties, 
not  worthy  of  being  named  among  the 
"sources  of  crime?"  But  we  pass  from 
this,  because  our  objection  to  Mr.  Combe's 
enumeration  is  not  simply  that  it  is  frag- 
mentary when  it  pretends  to  be  complete, 
but  that  it  is  essentially  erroneous.  We 
must  speak  with  logical  precision  in  a  ques- 
tion so  abstract,  and  of  such  momentous  im- 
port ;  and  if  such  precision  be  attended  to. 
It  will  be  clear  that  not  one  of  those  in  Mr. 
Combe's  list  is,  in  reality,  a  source  of  crime 
at  all.  He  forgets  what  crime  is.  It  is  not 
simply  evil,  but  evil  arising  only  out  of  one 
definite  source — and  that  source  the  yeiy 
one  excluded  by  Mr.  Combe, — viz :  the  ac- 
tion of  a  WILL  which  is  free  and  responsible. 
The  crime  of  murder,  for  example,  is  not 
simply  the  killing  of  a  man.  "  DestrucUve- 
ness"  may  be  the  source  of  this  evil,  but  if 
it  be  "  destructiveness"  as  developed  in  a 
beast  of  prey — that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  "  de- 
structiveness"  apart  from  a  responsible  will, 
no  man  ever  calls  its  indulgence  a  "  crime." 
In  like  manner,  the  infliction  of  death  hj  a 
maniac,  is  due  to  the  action  of  destructive- 
ness,  which  action,  however,  is  not  in  him 
considered  criminal,  simply  because  he  is 
supposed  to  have  lost  that  responsible  will, 
on  the  possession  of  which  the  very  idea  of 
criminality  depends.  The  animal  propensi- 
ties, therefore,  the  outward  circumstances 
which  excite  them,  and  ignorance  of  what 
is  good,  are  indeed  the  sources  of  innumer- 
able acts  entailing  evil  on  ourselves  or  others; 
but  these  acts  are  only  "  crimes"  whefei  con- 
sidered as  the  acts  of  a  being,  who  could 
have  controlled  these  propensities,  could 
have  resisted  the  temptations,  and  whose 
ignorance,  however  great,  still  left  him  the 
knowledge  of  right  ami  wrong.  When  these 
conditions  do  not  exist,  man  is  not  himself ; 
and  then  though  his  actions  may  be  evil. 
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tbey  oannot  be  eriioinal.  It  is  only,  there- 
fore, by  carefully  excluding  from  the  inquiry 
the  very  elements  which  are  most  essential 
to  it,  by  reducing  him  to  the  level  of  the 
beasts  who  have  no  reason,  or  of  the  maniac 
who  has  lost  it,  that  this  writer  on  the 
**  Constitution  of  Man"  contrives  to  represent 
the  criminal  as  the  mere  victim  of  his  "  na- 
ture/' and  of  external  circumstances. 

The  mischievous  nonsense  on  which  we 
have  thus  commented,  is  not  unconnected 
with  one  of  the  features  of  this  work  which 
is  most  pleasing,  and  has,  doubtless,  much 
contributed  to  its  popularity,  viz.,  the  gen- 
eral benevolence  of  its  views.  It  occurs  in 
the  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  of  **  Punishment,"  as 
conducted  under  the  operation  of  the  natu- 
ral laws,  and  of  the  laws  of  man.  Mr. 
Combe's  opinions  on  this  subject  are  such 
as  to  require  that  negation  of  moral  respon- 
sibility which  we  have  seen  him  thus  at- 
tempt to  establish.  A  definition  of  the 
sources  of  "crime"  which  excludes  the  idea 
of  criminality,  is  the  natural  basis  of  a  rule 
for  the  treatment  of  crime  which  excludes 
the  idea  of  punishment.  Mr.  Combe  ab- 
solutely objects  to  the  idea  of  a  retributive 
infliction  of  suffering.  He  would  shut  up 
the  murderer  exactly  on  the  same  principle 
on  which  he  would  shut  up  a  lunatic, — 
first  of  all,  for  the  sake  of  prevention  ; 
and,  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  cure.  But 
the  infliction  of  any  suffering  not  necessarily 
involved  in  the  effecting  of  these  objects  he 
considers  the  result  of  the  "  yet  untamed 
barb<*rism  of  our  own  minds."  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  idea  of  punishment,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  not  recognized  at  all  under 
this  system.  Punishment,  like  crime,  is  a 
relative  term — relative  to  the  very  element 
which  Mr.  Combe  excludes.  Punishment 
is  something  more  than  mere  suffering. 
It  is  only  in  a  derived  and  secondary  sense 
that  we  should  apply  the  word  at  all  to  the 
suffering  accidentally  incurred,  for  example, 
by  one  of  the  lower  animals ;  nor  does  the 
treatment  to  which  the  lunatic  is  subjected, 
though  involving  suffering,  more  or  less,  ever 
receive  the  name.  The  essential  idea  of 
punishment  is,  that  kind  of  suffering  which 
the  sentiment  of  justice  perceives  to  be  due, 
retributively,  to  the  infraction  of  a  moral 
duty,  by  a  responsible  agent.  Accordingly, 
in  order  to  forbid  this  kind  of  suffering,  Mr. 
Combe  finds  it  necessary  to  exclude  as  much 
as  possible,  the  element  of  a  free  moral  will : 
ana  hence  that  enumeration  of  the  sources 
of  crime,  so  carefully  framed  to  keep  out  of 


sight  the  existence  of  such  a  will.  In  con- 
ducting this  operation,  Mr.  Combe  exhibits 
a  facility  of  shutting  his  eyes,  for  the  time 
being,  on  every  fact  which  cannot  be  made 
to  fit  neatly  in,  however  certain  and  obvious, 
which  is  very  wonderful,  although  character- 
istic of  all  extreme  theorists.  For  example, 
in  his  first  '*  source"  of  crime,  particular  or- 
gans being  too  large,  and  spontaneouslif  too 
active" — it  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that, 
at  least,  another  source  of  crime — and  a 
more  real,  because  more  ultimate  source — 
may  be  the  too  great  activity  of  an  ''  organ" 
which  was  not  spontaneous,  but  which  was 
voluntarily  roused,  and  thereafter  deliberate- 
ly encouraged.  So  of  his  second  cause — 
''great  excitement  produced  by  external 
causes,"  he  forgets  that  '*  great  excitement" 
may  be  produced  by  causes  not  external — 
but  internal,  to  the  stimulants  administered 
by  a  combination  of  the  other  faculties  vol- 
untarily directed,  so  as  to  supply  them. 
Again,  it  never  occurs  to  him,  that  even  in 
the  case  of  the  excitement  really  coming 
from  external  causes,  the  criminal  is  fre- 
quently responsible  for  having  voluntarily 
exposed  himself  to  their  influence — perhaps 
that  he  failed  to  avoid  them,  perhaps  that 
he  actually  sought  them.  Again,  he  forgets 
that  even  in  the  extreme  cases  in  which  evil 
passions  or  propensities  do  exercise  a  power 
which  is  almost  uncontrollable,  this  power  is 
generally  an  acquired  one — acquired  through 
a  long  course  of  criminal  indulgence  and  wil- 
ful cherishing.  If  these  indbputable  facts 
of  mental  science  are  incompatible  with  the 
phrenological  system,  it  would  only  prove, 
that  that  system  b  false :  if  they  are  beyond 
the  sphere  of  its  cognizance,  it  would  prove 
that  that  system  is  incomplete.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  these  facts  are  not  only  per- 
fectly compatible  with  those  which  phrenol- 
ogy undertakes  to  prove,  but,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Mr.  Combe,  in  other  portions  of  his 
book,  are  facts  on  which  phrenology  has  cast 
a  new  and  original  light.  We  cannot  allow, 
indeed,  that  this  science  has  made  it  more 
certain  than  it  was  before,  that  mental  capa- 
cities, naturally  weak,  may  be  strengthened 
by  exercise  and  legitimate  use,  or  that  others 
naturally  overstrong,  may  be  repressed  by 
voluntary  discipline  ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  sat- 
isfsctory  to  know,  that  in  Mr.  Combe's  opin- 
ion, phrenology  has  revealed  to  us  the  very 
mode  in  which  these  ends  are  accomplished. 
He  tells  us — 


the 


The  brain  partakes  of  the  general  qualities  of 
organized  system,  and  is  strengthened  b«  <^ 
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same  means  as  the  other  organs.  When  the  m  vs- 
clee  are  called  into  vivacious  activity,  an  increased 
influx  of  blood  and  of  nervous  stimulus  takes  place 
in  Ihem,  and  these  vessels  and  fibres  become  at 
once  larger,  firmer,  and  more  susceptible  of  ac- 
tion. Thought  and  feeling  are  to  the  brain  what 
bodily  exercise  is  to  the  muscles." 

When  Mr.  Combe,  therefore,  draws  up  a 
definition  of  the  sources  of  crime,  which  ex- 
cludes all  consideration  of  the  existence  of  a 
responsible  will,  it  is  not  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  its  commanding  influence  over  the  elements 
of  character,  and  the  results  of  conduct,  for 
he  traces  this  influence  to  the  operation  of  a 
physiological  law :  but  it  simply  is,  that  this 
is  an  inconvenient  fact — inconsistent  with  the 
position  he  is  maintaining  at  the  time.  The 
facility  with  which  he  narrows  his  field  of 
view,  so  as  to  leave  outside  of  it  everything 
which  it  is  troublesome  to  include — every- 
thing which  does  not  fit  easily  into  the  plan 
of  his  definitions — is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  book.  The  orbits  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  are  modified  and  altered  by  the  at- 
traction of  surrounding  spheres :  but  there 
is  nothing  of  which  the  theories  of  Mr. 
Combe  shows  such  an  absolute  independ- 
ence as  the  disturbing  influence  of  an  adja- 
cent truth. 

We  do  not  mean  to  accuse  Mr.  Combe  of 
any  conscious  dishonesty  of  argument.  There 
is  no  artifice  whatever.  It  is  merely  the 
common  error  of  extreme  enthusiasts,  that 
of  dealing  in  half  truths : — so  easily  converti- 
ble, as  every  one  knows,  into  whole  untruths. 
His  errors  are  those  of  a  class ;  and  are  in- 
separable from  that  idolatry  of  the  physical 
sciences  which  places  a  disproportionate 
value  on  their  truths,  as  compared  with  the 
higher  truths  which  lie  beyond.  Passing  from 
morals  to  religion,  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Combe 
incidentally  refers  to  it,  we  shall  find  the 
same  tendencies  of  opinion.  On  one  point, 
indeed,  of  no  small  importance,  it  seems  to 
us  that  he  makes  himself  out  more  at  vari- 
ance with  received  doctrines  than  he  really 
is.  The  corruption  of  human  nature  is  an 
idea  to  which  he  never  refers,  except  in 
terms  of  somewhat  scornful  rejection.  Tet 
every  page  of  his  own  writings  is  one  con- 
tinued groan  over  the  manifold  evils  which 
man  has  brought,  and  is  bringing  on  himself, 
by  wilful  violations  of  every  natural  law — 
not  always  through  simple  ignorance,  but 
on  the  contrary,  very  often  with  knowledge 
ample  enough  to  have  required  from  him 
more  complete  obedience.  He  does,  indeed, 
express  bis  hope,  that  through  the  blessings 
of  that  new  philoeophy,  whose  foundation- 


stone  is  a  knowledge  of  the  mind's  physical 
"  organs,"  man  may  yet  be  found  in  harmo- 
ny with  himself.  But  when  we  turn  to  his 
own  descriptions  of  what  that  **  self  has  hi- 
therto been,  this  hope  turns  out  to  be  but  a 
sorry  consolation.     He  says — 

"In  all  ages,  practical  men  have  dedicated 
three-fourths  of  their  time  to  pursuits  calculated 
to  gratify  the  faculties  which  bear  reference  to 
this  world  albne :  hut,  unfortunately,  the  remain- 
ing fourth  has  not  been  devoted  to  objects  related 
to  their  higher  powers.  Ambition  has  not  been 
directed  exclusively  to  moral  objects,  but,  gener- 
ally, the  reverse.  The  hours  which  should  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  their  high- 
er faculties  have  been  either  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  gain,  sensual  pleasure,  or  the  objects  of  a 
vulgar  ambition,  or  spent  in  mere  trifling  amuse- 
ments or  relaxations.'* 

Then,  has  not  Mr.  Combe  to  deplore  that 
even  now  the  truths  of  his  phrenological 
"  philosophy  of  mind  "  are  habitually  disre- 
garded, even  those  of  them  which  are  gen- 
erally admitted  ?  It  is  as  difficult  to  place 
Mr.  Combe  "  in  harmony  "  with  himself,  as 
it  is  to  effect  this  object,  in  reference  to  man- 
kind in  general,  until  we  discover  that  he 
does  admit  "  corruption,"  in  a  certain  sense, 
telling  us  that  it  "  consists  in  man's  tendency 
to  abuse  his  faculties."  For  our  own  part, 
we  are  satisfied  with  this: — An  universal 
tendency  to  abuse  his  faculties,  visible,  more 
or  less,  in  all  men,  and  in  all  ages,  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  will  being  able  to  show 
itself, — is  as  much  on  this  head  as  can  be  re- 
quired by  the  most  zealous  divine.  That 
hind  and  degree  of  corruption  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  subjection  of  man's  nature  to 
the  excesses  of  separate  impulsive  "  organs," 
without  a  Will  to  guide  them,  is  no  part  of 
the  Christian  system,  but  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  "philosophy"  of  Mr.  Combe. 

There  is  a  whole  chapter  devoted  to  the 
"relation  between  science  and  scripture,"  a 
subject  on  which  the  author  tells  us  that  be 
enters  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  of 
the  subject  than  from  any  feeling  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  defence.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  what  we  may  call  the  Galileo  class  of  ar- 
gument in  this  chapter,  which  we  have  no 
inclination  to  dispute ;  and  a  long  array  of 
the  cases,  certainly  numerous  enough,  in 
which  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  ecclesias- 
tics and  religious  parties  have  opposed  and 
impeded  the  investigation  of  scientific  truth. 
But  unfortunately  Mr.  Combe,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  handles  the  subject,  does 
much  to  aggravate  the  evil.    He  must  re- 
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member  that  thongb  it  ia  the  height  of  follj 
to  oppose  religious  to  scientific  truth — or  to 
be  jealous  of  aaj  fact  which  our  faculties 
enable  us  to  ascertain,  it  is  by  no  means  fool- 
ish but  very  wbe,  to  be  eiceedingly  jealous 
of  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  such  facts 
by  that  strange  Being,  who,  as  Mr.  Combe 
admits,  exhibits  an  inveterate  **  tendency  "  to 
the  abuse  of  his  faculties.  He  must  also  re- 
member  that  each  particular  class  of  mind, 
and  each  particular  exercise  of  the  faculties, 
is  connected  with  a  tendency  to  some  partic- 
ular abuse ;  and  that  one  besetting  danger  of 
those  who  have  an  active  inquiring  intellect, 
much  engaged  in  the  search  after  secondary 
causes,  is  to  over-estimate  the  relative  value 
of  the  little  which  their  knowledge  has  re- 
vealed, as  compared  with  the  truths,  vast  and 
infinite,  which  their  iguorance  conceals. 
Whenever,  then,  the  facts  of  science  are 
made  the  subject  of  this  abuse — when  such 
men  look  on  their  "  Philosophy "  as  embra- 
cing a  very  much  larger  circle  than  it  really 
does,  and  are  therefore  perpetually  "intru- 
ding into  the  things  which  they  have  not 
seen"  by  presumptuous  conclusions  from 
what  they  do  see,  they  are  serving  the  cause 
of  bigotry  and  ignorance,  by  exhibiting  as 
the  result  of  science,  what  is  nothing  bat  the 
result  of  their  own  infirmities.  Now  we  can- 
not be  surprised  to  find  that  a  writer  who, 
even  within  the  legitimate  circle  of  his  own 
investigations,  groups  together  so  unskilfully 
the  facts  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and 
seems  incapable  of  keeping  in  mind  more 
than  a  few  even  of  these  at  any  one  time — 
who  regards  phrenology  as  the  basis  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  instead  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind  as  the  basis  of  phrenological  ob- 
servation— and  who  omits  from  among  the 
sources  of  crime,  that  one  source  apart  from 
which  it  ceases  to  be  a  crime  at  all — is  still 
less  capable  of  estimating  fairly  the  great 
truths  which  lie  beyond  the  boundary  of  his 
own  science ;  or  that  when  he  treats  of  these 
at  all,  he  does  so  in  a  light  which  is  not  their 
own.  Accordingly,  his  arguments  continu- 
ally tend  to  explain  away  all  those  spiritual 
influences  which  are  more  especially  the  sub- 
jects of  religious  faith,  and  which  do  not  ea- 
sily come  under  the  explanations  of  the  phre- 
nological philosophy  of  mind.  Although  the 
existence  of  such  internal  influences  is  among 
the  deepest  intuitions  of  the  human  spirit^  as 
well  as  emphatically  declared  in  Revelation, 
Mr.  Combe  surmounts  every  difficulty  by 
reminding  us  that ''  all  existing  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture"  have  been  made  by  men 
who  were  ignorant  of  phrenology ;  and  as 


I  this  18,  in  bis  opinion,  the  ''  moat  complete 
system  of  mental  philosophy  which  has  hith- 
erto been  taught,"  he  naturally  is  disposed 
to  doubt  any  mental  phenomena  which  that 
system  finds  it  difficult  to  include.  Thus, 
where  the  doctrine  of  God's  direct  influence 
on  the  soul  is  referred  to,  Mr.  Combe  seeks 
for  some  form  in  which  he  can  reconcile  it 
with  his  own  notion  of  the  brain's  inalienable 
functions,  and  exclude  the  idea  of  any  exter- 
nal interference:  declaring  "bis  inference 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  a  power  influencing  the  human  mind,  in- 
variably acts  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
organization."  Now  this  may  bear  a  mean- 
ing to  which  no  serious  objection  can  be 
made.  Undoubtedly,  if  God  acts  on  the  hu- 
man spirit,  he  must  have  given  it  faculties 
and  dispositions  on  which  that  action  can  be 
made  to  operate.  But  if  no  more  than  this 
be  the  import  of  Mr.  Combe's  "  inference," 
would  he  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  ex- 
press it?  Is  not  the  idea  he  intends  to  con- 
vey something  of  this  sort :  that  the  power 
of  operation  on  the  human  mind,  by  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  is  strictly  limited  by  the  "  size 
and  activity"  of  the  cerebral  organs  with 
which  each  man  is  born  ?  And  do  we  not 
see  in  this  position — only  carried  into  a 
higher  department  of  truth — that  same  nar- 
rowness of  vision  which  could  not  combine 
into  one  view  the  existence  of  separate  facul- 
ties, and  the  existence  also  of  an  independent 
will  gifted  with  the  power  of  regulation  and 
control?  We  have  seen  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  mind  itself,  he  so  merged  the 
ruling  authority,  and  exalted  the  mere  force 
of  individual  "organs,''  that  the  criminal  was 
considered  a  mere  passive  agent  in  their 
hands ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite  natural  that 
outside,  as  it  were,  the  limits  of  the  mind,  he 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
ordinary  operation  of  a  power  to  restore, 
strengthen,  and  direct  the  will.  The  same 
tendencies  of  opinion  are  apparent  in  every 
one  of  the  numerous  points  in  which  Mr. 
Combe's  subject  leads  him  to  the  borders  or 
beyond  the  borders  of  religious  truth.  When, 
for  example,  Mr.  Combe  tells  us  that  the 
sermons  of  the  last  century  were  generally 
"  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  sense  and  suita- 
bleness to  human  nature,  to  those  delivered 
yesterday" — when  he  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  "Divines  shall  introduce  the  nat- 
ural laws  into  their  discourses,  and  teach  the 
people  the  works  and  institutions  of  the  Cre- 
ator"— when  speaking  still  more  positively 
he  refers  to  the  ignorance  which  has  so  long 

I  "  represented  Christianity  as  a  system  of 
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spiritual  inflaences,  of  internal  operations  on 
the  sou),  and  of  repentant  preparation  for 
another  life;  rather  than  an  exposition  of 
pure  and  lofty  principles  addressed  to  re- 
^onding  faculties  in  human  nature  itself, 
and,  therefore,  capable  of  being  applied  in 
this  world" — and  again,  when  he  speaks  of 
religious  discourses  often  "  partaking  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abstractedness  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy  '* — we  see  the  same  habit 
of  misplacing  or  exaggerating  a  few  subordi- 
nate truths,  at  the  expense  of  others  far  more 
important,  either  forgotten  or  denied.  If  it 
be  simply  meant  that  every  fact  discovered 
by  science,  and  every  law  traced  in  nature, 
are  to  be  viewed  in  a  religious  light,  and  re- 
ferred directly  to  the  will  of  God,  we  accept 
the  principle  with  cordial  assent.  But  if  it 
be  meant,  as  it  too  plainly  is,  that  these  can 
be  made  in  themselves  the  objects  of  a  reli- 
gious faith  more  capable  either  of  influencing 
human  motive,  or  satisfying  the  human  spi- 
rit, than  that  system  of  spiritual  beliefs  which 
Mr.  Combe  seems  to  think  so  erroneous  a  re- 
presentation of  Christianity — we  can  only 
wonder  at  the  credulity  which  hopes  so  much 
from  the  force  of  logic,  and  at  the  blindness 
which  fears  so  little  the  effect  of  passion,  and 
has  observed  so  little  of  the  power  of  faith. 
The  moral  essays,  for  example,  of  the  last 
century,  whatever  Mr.  Combe  may  think  of 
their  superior  '*  sense  and  suitability  to  human 
nature,"  had,  aa  a  fact,  infinitely  less  practi- 
cal effect  on  character  than  the  more  spiri- 
tual discourses  of  the  present  time.  No  law, 
among  material  things,  has  its  existence  more 
thoroughly  ascertained,  or  its  effects  more 
frequently  observed  than  that  which  consti- 
tutes our  behef  in  spiritual  things,  by  far  the 
most  powerful  spring  of  human  action :  and 
where  those  things  have  not  been  revealed, 
there  they  have  been  imagined.  But  with- 
out any  belief  in  a  class  of  truths  which  rea- 
son may  confirm,  but  cannot  of  itself  disco- 
ver, no  race  of  human  beings  has  yet  been 
found  existing ;  nor  is  any  influence  on  life 
and  conduct  so  subtle  and  pervading.  It  is 
a  principle  of  mental  science,  which  even  Mr. 
Combe's  philosophy  admits,  that  every  fa- 
culty and  desire  **  stands  in  a  definite  relation 
to  some  external  object."* 

So  we  presume  that  answering  to  this  uni- 
versal sentiment  of  belief  in  things  unseen 
and  spiritual,  there  are  spiritual  realities,  to 
which  reason  cannot  of  itself  attain,  but  which 
all  men  have  yet  an  intense  desire  to  know. 

*  Mr.  Combe  eaya  "  almoBt "  every  feculty  standi 
d^  He  Burely  cannot  mean  that  any  of  the  highest 
fiittiiltiefl  of  all  sre  an  ezoeption  to  this  kw. 


If  we  grant,  then,  as  Mr.  Combe  never  dis- 
putes, that  the  Christian  revelation  of  those 
realities  is  a  true  one,  it  follows  that  the 
teaching  of  them  must  be  the  only  efiective 
basis  of  that  corresponding  moral  code,  whose 
surpassing  excellence  he  frequently  admits ; 
and  it  is  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature, 
and  of  the  observed  law  of  sequence,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  abstract  principles  of  morality 
can  ever  in  themselves  be  made  to  occupy 
the  place  or  exercise  the  influence  of  a  religi- 
ous faith  in  these  realities.  Still  more  un- 
philosophical  and  at  variance  with  all  expe- 
rience, IS  it  to  suppose  that  this  place  and 
rnnk  can  ever  be  assumed  by  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  investigation  of  the  natural 
laws.  From  these  we  can,  indeed,  infer  by 
reasoning  some  general  ideas  of  the  Creator 
—of  his  "eternal  power  and  Godhead,"  of 
His  goodness,  and  of  His  justice.  But  such 
general  conclusions  are  in  themselves  too  ab- 
stract, and  fall  too  far  short  of  satisfying  the 
affections,  to  exert  any  permanent  influence 
on  the  human  spirit,  or  become  the  object  of 
a  vital  personal  belief.  Very  different,  how- 
ever, is  the  value  of  the  natural  laws,  when 
they  are  regarded  as  the  works  of  a  Creator, 
whose  revealed  character  and  government 
has  been  previously  believed  and  known. 
Then,  indeed,  will  the  light  which  they  are 
capable  of  yielding  in  their  endless  variety 
yet  close  connexion — in  their  types  and  anal- 
ogies-^be  enjoyed  and  understood.  Re- 
cognition is  easy  where  original  discovery 
would  have  been  impossible.  There  is  no 
science  which  supersedes  the  question  which 
David  asked — "  Who  by  searching  can  find 
out  God  ?"  although  every  one  of  them  may 
add  new  meaning  and  illustration  to  the  cha- 
racter He  has  revealed.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Combe  objects  to  the  spiritual  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  parts  of  religion 
which  have  exclusive  reference  to  a  future 
life,  and  when  he  points  to  the  investigation 
of  the  natural  laws,  physical  and  moral,  as 
the  true  basis  of  a  practical  religion,  he  is 
exhibiting  almost  incredible  blindness  to  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  **  Constitution 
of  Man."  We  do  not  now  condemn  this 
teaching  on  any  higher  ground  than  one 
purely  philosophical,  having  for  its  basis  the 
observed  phenomena  of  mind,  as  exhibited 
in  every  age  and  country.  But  we  are  bound 
to  say  in  passing,  that  the  language  of  Mr. 
Combe,  in  pushing  back,  as  it  were,  the 
more  spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity,  from 
the  foreground  of  its  teaching,  as  having  re- 
mote effect  on  the  practical  affairs  of  this 
life,  requires  such  dealing  with  frequent  and 
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emphatic  declAratioiis  of  Soripiare,  as  cannot 
be  fairly  called  a  mere  various  interpretation. 
And  if  this  be  so,  he  cannot  be  surprised, 
that  his  book  is  often  connected  with  opinions 
which  carry  this  postponement  of  the  spirit- 
ual beliefs  of  the  Christian  Faith,  much  far- 
ther than  possibly  he  himself  may  be  dis- 
posed to  do.  The  disposition  he  evinces,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  merely  to  postpone,  but 
to  explain  away  such  of  them  as  cannot  be 
easily  redaced  under  his  phrenological  formu- 
las of  the  spontaneous  action  of  individual 
"  organs,"  is  the  very  spirit  which  rouses 
affainst  the  natural  sciences,  those  jealousies 
which  are,  indeed,  most  irrational  as  directed 
against  any  class  of  truths,  but  which  are  too 
often  thoroughly  justified  as  agsinst  the  fa- 
naticism and  presumption  of  those  who  can 
see  nothin^^  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of 
some  favorite  pursuit. 

Mr.  Combe's  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
phrenology,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  belief 
m  the  unbounded  blessings  it  may  yet  eon- 
Yer  upon  the  world,  is  only  displeasing  where 
it  crosses  into  sacred  ground,  and  occupies  a 
territory  which  belongs  to  truths  much  high- 
er than  any  on  which  his  theories  are  built. 

Very  often  we  can  follow  with  some  in- 
struction, and  still  more  often  with  real  pleas- 
ure and  amusement,  the  footsteps  of  a  mind 
possessed  by  n^any  useful  and  practical  ideas, 
and  whose  benevolence  is  conspicuous  even 
in  its  widest  deviations.  Who  would  not 
wish  to  be  initiated  into  the  happy  brother- 
hood of  which  Mr.  Combe  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing picture : — 

"  A  party  of  thoroughly  practical  phrenolon^ists 
meet  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other*6 
qualities:  Ihey  respect  these  as  the  pi  ft  of  Ihe 
Creator;  and  iheir  great  object  is  to  derive  the  ut- 
most pleasure  from  their  legitimate  use,  and  to 
avoid  every  approximation  to  abuse  of  them.  The 
distinctions  of  country  and  education  are  broken 
down  by  unity  of  principle:  the  chilling  restraints 
of  cautiousness,  self-esteem,  secretiveness,  and 
love  of  approt)ation,  which  stands  as  barriers  of 
eternal  ice  between  human  beings  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  society,  are  gently  removed ;  the  di- 
recting sway  is  committed  to  l)enevo1ence,  vene- 
ration, conscientiousness, and  intellect;  and, then, 
the  higher  principles  of  the  mind  operate  with  a 
delightful  vivacity  unknown  to  persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  qualities  of  human  nature !" 

Who  would  not  be  a  thoroughly  practical 
phrenologist  ?  But,  by  the  way,  it  occurs  to 
us  to  ask  Mr.  Combe  who  it  b,  or  what  it  is, 
that  "  commits  the  directing  sway"  as  above 
described  ?  Is  it  a  faculty  of  will  ?  If  it  be, 
how  is  this  itself  directed  ? 


We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  refer, 

in  any  detail,  to  those  portions  of  the  "  Con- 
stitution of  Man,"  in  which  we  can  follow 
the  writer  with  positive  assent.  It  is  the 
less  needful,  however,  to  do  so,  as  the  truths 
which  Mr.  Combe  enforces,  are  such  as  are 
generally  admitted,  but  yet  do  not  the  less 
require  to  be  frequently  and  emphatically  re- 
peated. The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple — 
being  an  exposition  of  the  relation  in  which 
we  stand  to  the  natural  laws,  which  fall  un- 
der the  great  leading  divisions  of  physical, 
organic,  and  moral.  The  principle  that  these 
have  all  a  separate  and  independent  opera- 
tion, so  that  obedience  to  the  one  class  of 
laws  will  not  obviate  the  punishment,  or  evil 
consequences  involved  in  the  violation  of 
another  class^ is  announced  as  "  the  key  to 
the  true  theory  of  the  divine  government  of 
the  world,"  and  as  having  not  been  hitherto 
duly  appreciated.  The  farther  principle  that 
all  these  natural  laws  are  expressions  of  the 
Creator's  will,  and,  therefore,  to  be  investi- 
gated and  obeyed  as  such,  is  one  frequently 
enforced,  as  it  cannot  be  enforced  too  much. 
All  the  leading  and  best  ideas  in  the  chap- 
ters treating  of  the  moral  laws,  as,  indeed, 
of  the  other  natural  laws  also,  are  derived 
from  the  noble  work  of  fiishop  Butler — that 
great  pioneer  in  a  path  of  investigation  which 
will  never  cease  to  afford  interest  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  highest  faculties  of  man.  The  ob* 
ligation  is  roost  fully  and  honorably  acknow- 
ledged. In  the  sections  devoted  to  the  or- 
ganic laws,  a  subject  which  has  been  han- 
dled with  such  eminent  utility  by  the  author's 
brother,  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  there 
is  much  curious  and  interesting  information. 
Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  the  relative 
value  of  individual  truths  is  sometimes  so 
much  forgotten  that  the  result  arrived  at  is 
most  erroneous.  For  example,  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  laws  of  health  which 
regulate  the  transmission  of  a  sound  bodily 
and  mental  constitution  to  our  children — no 
one  will  dispute  that  these,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  ascertained,  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  ought  to  influence  our  conduct  in 
determining  the  circumstances  of  the  mar- 
riage union.  But  the  mere  physiologist  for- 
gets that  there  are  other  considerations  to  be 
kept  in  view  than  the  improvement  of  the 
race  considered  as  a  breed.  And  even  in 
this  narrow,  though  important  point  of  view, 
nothing  can  be  more  unguarded  than  to  lay 
down  as  Mr.  Combe  does,  by  quotation  and 
adoption  from  an  American  writer,  that  all 
"  persons  in  any  way  constitutionally  enfee- 
bled— ^persons  predisposed  to  scrofula,  pul- 
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monary  conBttooption,  gout,  or  epilepsy, 
sbould  conscieDtiously  abstain  from  matri- 
mony." A  ver^  large  proportion  of  the  pop- 
uUtion  of  the  civilized  world  have  some  pre- 
disposition more  or  less  distant,  more  or 
less  decided,  to  some  one  or  other  of  such 
diseases.  Without  adverting  to  other  laws 
which  may  determine  the  path  of  duty  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  laid  down  here,  it 
is  enough  to  observe  that  the  highest  bene- 
fits to  mankind  may  be,  and  have  been  de- 
rived through  the  agency  of  persons  laboring 
under  constitutional  taints  of  every  variety 
and  kind.  Nay,  it  is  a  matter  of  familiar  ob- 
servation that  the  highest  gifts  of  genius,  the 
noblest  dispositions,  and  the  utmost  holiness 
and  purity  of  spirit,  are  constantly  associated 
with  physical  frames  hasting  to  premature 
decay.  Among  the  number  of  poets  and 
philosophers  who  have  delighted  and  instruct- 
ed the  world,  how  many  names  occur  to 
us  of  men  whose  bodily  infirmities  were  as 
remarkable  as  their  mental  gifts  I  And  in 
the  circle  of  our  own  private  acquaintance, 
how  many  are  there  under  similar  circum- 
stances whose  chararter  has  been  eminently 
fine  and  their  influence  eminently  beneficial  ? 
In  the  section  devoted  to  calamities  arising 
from  infringement  of  the  moral  law,  consid- 
ered in  reference  to  the  welfare  of  individuals 
and  the  general  progress  of  society,  Mr. 
Combe  makes  many  interesting  observations, 
and  lays  down  many  wholesome  principles. 
Of  the  many  great  evils  of  our  existing  social 
system,  as  the  result  of  a  too  exclusive  pur- 
suit of  material  wealth — of  the  want  of  all 
leisure  for  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment left  to  thousands  of  the  manufacturing 
operative  class — and  of  the  punishment  by 
which  the  natural  laws  of  God  will  in  the 
end  vindicate  their  own  authority — there  are 
strong  and  useful  representations.  Nor  can 
we  withhold  the  expression  of  our  sympathy 
and  assent  from  many  of  the  views  expressed 
as  to  the  direction  which  our  efforts  should 
take  for  the  counteraction  of  these  evils. 
The  time  saved  by  the  rapid  progress  of  me- 
chanical invention,  involving  as  it  does,  some 
temporary  evils,  is  justly  regarded  by  the 
author  as  a  fund  out  of  which  increased  op- 
portunities for  the  mental  cultivation  of  the 
working-classes  may,  if  duly  improved,  be 
reconciled  with  the  rapidly  increasing  wants 
of  society.  And  as  regards  the  part  which 
may  be  taken  by  legislation  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  these  great  ends,  Mr.  Combe, 
we  think,  takes  his  stand  on  the  true  prin- 
ciple when  he  says,  "  that  the  Legislature 
may  considerably  accelerate  improvements  by 


adding  the  constraininfi^  authority  of  human 
laws  to  enactments  already  proclaimed  by 
the  Creator."  This,  at  least,  is  one  form  of 
expressing  the  true  answer  to  the  extreme 
economists,  who  deny  that  law  ought  ever  to 
interfere  in  any  case  with  the  province  of 
industry,  and  who  consider  such  evils  as  the 
absolute  neglect  of  a  whole  generation  of  the 
young,  and  the  total  abandonment  of  them 
to  the  debasing  effect  of  excessive  and  unre- 
mitUng  toil,  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
slightest  check  on  the  accumulations  of  the 
warehouse.  It  is  very  true  that  there  are 
natural  laws  in  operation  which  will  tend  to 
counteract  all  evils,  but  that  counteraction 
will  be  in  the  form  of  tremendous  punish- 
ment ;  and  assuredly  none  more  severe  or 
sweeping  will  attend  the  infraction  of  any 
law  of  God,  than  those  which  must  in  the 
end  overtake  the  community  which  gives  it- 
self up  to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  wealth, 
and  deliberately  refuses  such  self-restraint  as 
may  reconcile  the  duty  of  labor  with  the 
higher  duty  of  religious  and  moral  culture. 

in  conclusion,  we  should  say  of  this  work, 
that  its  great  fault  lies,  as  is  very  commonly 
the  case,  in  that  which  the  author  thinks  its 
peculiar  merit.  He  says  that  it  contains  no 
new  truths,  but  that,  in  the  relation  in  which 
admitted  truths  stand  to  each  other,  he 
thinks  his  ideas  are  new  and  important.  We 
should  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  book  is 
full  of  single  truths,  not  certainly  new,  yet 
requiring  to  be  impressed  and  often  put  with 
ingenuity  and  force  ;  but  that  the  relation  in 
which  these  truths  stand  to  each  other,  and 
to  other  truths  which  are  kept  out  of  view, 
is  essentially  erroneous.  As  regards  the 
bearing  of  this  work  on  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion, we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  our 
opinion.  Mr.  Combe  is  justified  in  saying, 
that  the  practical  results  he  teaches  are  in 
general  harmony  with  the  morcU  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  likewise  true  that 
he  takes  pleasure  in  pointing  out  this  har- 
mony to  his  readers.  Nay  more :  those  who 
look  with  attention  to  the  natural  laws  which 
he  expounds,  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
new  instances  of  that  pervading  analogy 
which  obtains  between  the  principles  of  di- 
vine government  involved  in  the  spiritual 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  those  which  are 
even  now  seen  in  active  operation  in  this  pre- 
sent world.  But  such  harmonies  as  these 
the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  discover  for 
himself.  He  will  often  find  spiritual  beliefs 
brought  down  as  it  were  under  some  form 
of  physical  "explanation:"  but  never  any 
law  of  the  material  world  traced  upward 
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to  iU  Bpiritnal  meaning.  We  do  not  forget 
that  Mr.  Combe's  purpose  in  invesUgating 
the  natural  laws  is  different  from  that  of 
the  theoloffian  in  dealing  with  the  same 
snbject.  Me  professes  to  confine  himself 
to  **  Han  as  he  exists  in  this  world/'  and 
may  fairly  decline  to  pursue  any  line  of 
thought  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  risible 
horiason.  But,  even  supposing  this  limit 
to  be  fiuthfully  adhered  to»  infinite  errors 
on  what  lies  beyond  this  world  may  be 
inyolved  in  our  description  of  what  goes 
on  within  it.  Of  old  the  earth  was  re- 
garded as  Itself  the  centre  of  a  system, 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  as  moving  round 
it.  Even  when  there  was  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  this  erroneous  theory  of  the  na- 
ture of  celestial  objects,  it  imparted  a 
false  light  or  colorinflr  to  every  idea  of 
terrestrial  things.  And,  as  in  the  physical 
world  all  just  conception  of  the  phenomena 
of  our  planet  depends  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  relative  position  and  magnitude  of  the 
ffreat  bodies  amongst  which  it  moves ;  so,  in 
the  moral  world,  does  everything  depend  on 
a  right  understanding  of  the  ffreat  spiritual 
truths  which  extend  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  time.  It  is  very  easy,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  climates  of  the  globe, 
and  of  the  variations  of  the  seasons,  to  con- 
vey the  most  monstrous  errors  on  the  sci- 
ence of  astronomy ;  and  it  is  not  less  easy  in 
constructing  a  "  Philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,"  to  assail  the  first  elements  of  moral 
and  religious  truth.  Such,  in  our  opinion, 
must  be  the  effect  of  doctrines  tendmg  to 
deny  or  explain  away,  in  ethical  science,  the 
free  will  and  responsibility  of  man ;  and,  in 
religion,  those  external  spiritual  influences  on 
human  character  which  are  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  made  sensible  to  the  fin- 

fers  of  the  phrenologist.  Observing,  as  we 
0  with  pleasure,  some  individual  passages 
which  indicate  a  glimpse  of  higher  views,  we 
must  condemn  the  general  tendency  of  Mr. 
Combe's  system,  as  hostile  to  the  reception 
of  these  essential  truths.  Does  the  Christian 
rejoice  in  a  belief  and  consciousness  of  a  per- 
sonal change  effected  and  maintained  through 
help  of  the  Divine  Spirit  holding  intercourse 
with  his  own? — Mr.  Combe  admits,  with 
that  air  of  patronage  which  belongs  to  supe- 
rior knowledge,  that  such  a  person  "  labors 
under  great  disadvantages  from  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
laws  of  its  activity,"  and  then  proceeds  to 
explain  to  him  that  he  is  not  "  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  large  development  of  the 
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moral  organs,  combined  with  an  active  tem- 
perament, contributes  to  such  effects !"  Ot 
again, — fortified  as  he  is  on  this  as  on  the 
other  belief,  by  the  most  express  declara- 
tions of  Scripture,  docs  he  oelieve  in  the 
power  of  prayer  to  effect  the  issue  of  events  ? 
Mr.  Combe  tells  him  that  the  (only  ?)  use  of 
prayer  is  to  be  found  in  its  influence  on  his 
own  mind.  Now  that  prayer,  when  believed 
in  as  regards  its  outward  aim,  has  a  reflex 
influence  on  the  character  of  him  who  prays, 
is  indeed  most  true.  Whether  it  woula  con- 
tinue to  have  that  influence,  if  no  other  were 
believed  in — whether  we  could  pray,  know- 
ing that  to  petition  God  is  but  a  form — fal- 
lacious and  yet  wholesome— of  preaching  to 
ourselves,  we  leave  Mr.  Combe  s  "  philoso- 
phy of  mind"  to  settle  as  it  can. 

That  our  author  does  not  see  all  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  principles,  nay,  that  he 
himself  admits  truths  which  ought  to  have 

given  more  elevation,  and  a  wider  grasp  to 
is  philosophy,  we  are  very  willing  to  admit : 
whilst  his  evident  sincerity  and  benevolence 
must  leave  on  the  minds  of  his  readers  many 
pleasing  impressions.  But  truth  compels  us 
to  condemn  the  general  tendency  of  his  "  phi- 
losophy," on  grounds  which  we  trust  we  have 
sufficiently  explained.  Our  conclusion,  bow- 
ever,  is  not  that  which  Mr.  Combe  so  often 
assumes  as  the  necessary  resort  of  his  adver- 
saries. We  do  not  dread  Phrenology  in 
itself :  we  see  no  "  danger"  in  this  or  in  any 
other  of  the  natural  sciences,  except  that 
danger  which  belongs  to  every  pursuit,  arising 
from  the  faults  of  the  inquirer.  But  against 
these  the  best  security  is  to  be  found  in  a 
wider  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  and  of  the 
love  of  science :  that  its  facts  may  be  brought 
into  contact  with  many  minds :  and  so  their 
true  place  and  bearing  may  be  more  quickly 
ascertained.  The  division  of  labor  is  a 
principle  applicable  not  less  to  the  labor  of 
the  intellect  than  to  the  labor  of  the  hands. 
Mr.  Combe  belongs  to  a  class  of  writers  who 
are  of  great  use  in  the  ascertainment  or  illus- 
tration of  separate  facts,  but  whose  views  of 
their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  higher 
dep&rtments  of  truth,  can  be  seldom  trusted. 
They  who  make  the  parts  of  a  machine  are 
not  generally  those  who  can  construct  the 
whole  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  those  who  are 
engrossed  in  the  discovery,  or  in  the  con- 
templation of  single  truths,  are  often  inca- 
pable of  assigning  them  their  proper  place  in 
the  general  system  of  human  knowledge. 
The  danger  of  suoh  "  philosophies  of  mind" 
as  that  we  have  been  examining,  must  be 
met,  and  not  evaded.    It  cannot  be  done 
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either  by  diBcoaraging  scientific  inquiries,  or 
bj  proclaimiog  an  absolue  separation  be- 
tween the  things  which  belong  to  reason  and 
those  which  belong  to  faith.  Every  out- 
ward form  ha$  an  inward  meaning — ^a  relation 
real,  though  often  obscure,  to  the  things 
which  are  unseen  and  eternal.  Where  the 
true  meaning  is  not  found,  some  false  or 
illusory  meaning  will  be  ima^ned.  As  surelv 
as  the  organic  frame  assimilates  to  itself 
erery  variety  of  substance  which  enters  into 


the  composition  of  its  food,  so  surely  will 
the  human  mind,  after  its  own  spiritual  na- 
ture, assimilate  every  appearance  of  the 
visible  creation.  "  Who  shall  read  the  inter- 
pretation thereof  is  written  on  everything 
we  see,  and  carried  in  every  sound  we  hear. 
To  interpret  nature  rightly,  and  to  har- 
monize its  material  facts  with  those  of  the 
spiritual  world,  is  one  of  the  great  works  to 
he  attended  to  in  our  day. 


From  th«   Eoltetio   Rariair. 


ROBERT   AND   JAMES   HALDANE.* 


It  has  been  from  no  want  of  due  appreci- 
ation of  the  merit  of  the  work,  that  we  have 
not,  ere  now,  noticed  these  valuable  memoirs 
of  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  this 
century.  In  thus  designating  the  well-known 
brothers,  Robert  and  James  Haldane,  of 
Scotland,  we  refer  not  merely  to  originality 
of  personal  character,  as  regards  either  their 
genius  or  moral  excellence,  but  to  their  re- 
markable history,  considered  as  a  fine  practi- 
cal exemplification  of  the  too  much  forgotten, 

not  despised,  doctrine  of  a  special  Provi- 
dence. 

The  misty  •brilliance  of  philosophy,  falsely 
so  called,  once  more  perplexes  our  intelleclual 
and  spiritual  vision.  It  is  much  to  be  feared, 
that  by  men  in  some  sort  evangelical,  the 
good  old  truths  of  a  sound  scriptural  religion 
are  eloquently  apologized  for  rather  than 
cordially  embraced.  The  humbling  but 
sublime  doctrines  of  inspired,  authoritative 
revelation  seem  to  be  half  denied  by  the  af- 
fectedly patronizing  mode  of  their  reception. 
The  "  divine  idea"  is,  forsooth,  piously  dis- 
covered everywhere  and  in  everything,  while 
the  distinct  personality  of  the  great  and  holy 
God  is  rather  inferred  than  maintained. 
Much  of  our  so-called  religious  literature  is 
little  better  than  a  species  of  spiritual  obscu- 

•  Memoin  of  thf  Lives  of  Robert  Haldane^  of 
Airthrey,  and  of  Mb  brother^  James  Alexander 
Haldane,  By  Alezander  Haldane,  Esq.,  of  the  In- 
ner Temple,  BaniiteiNat.Law.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adam^  and  Co. 


rantism.  The  school  of  the  rationalists  is 
becoming  more  and  more  irrational,  even  to 
a  wild  and  almost  canting  fanaticism.  We 
thus  refer  to  what  we  must  call  the  symptoms 
of  the  intellectual  and  religious  degeneracy 
of  the  day,  because  we  feel  that  such  works 
as  that  now  under  review  must  and  will  be 
the  most  natural  and  effective  antidote.  What 
good  have  your  conceited,  everlasting  eulo- 
gists of  the  "  earnest"  tkemsevlea  done,  com- 
pared with  the  morally  heroic  achievements 
of  such  men  as  the  Haldanes  ? 

The  ancestry,  both  paternal  and  maternal, 
of  these  distinguished  men  is  traceable,  by 
many  a  noble  and  brilliant  name,  for  six 
centuries.  It  is  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  Scotland,  full  as  it  is  of  romance,  of  mis- 
fortune, and  of  glory.  Brave  warriors,  ac- 
complished statesmen,  and  great  lawyers  of 
other  days,  illustrate  the  long  ancestral  roll. 
"On  the  15th  of  December,  1762,  Captain 
James  Haldane  married  his  first  cousin, 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Alexander  Duncan, 
of  Lundie,  and  Helen  Haldane,  commonly 
called  Lady  Lundie,  by  the  courtesy  of 
Scotland  then  allowed  to  the  wife  of  a  minor 
baron.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  three 
children — namely,  1.  Robert,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  estate  of  Airthrey  ;  2.  Helen, 
born  in  1765,  who  died  in  childhood ;  and  3. 
James  Alexander  Haldane,  his  younger  and 
posthumous  son."  The  biographer,  after 
this  closing  paragraph  of  a  brief  geneaology 
of  the  family,  remarks  with  characteristic 
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modesty  and  good  taste : — **  It  was  the 
privilege  of  the  two  brothers  to  be  enabled 
practically  to  sympathize  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  noble  lines  of  Cowper,  when 
he  exclaims : — 

**  My  boast  is  not  that  I  dednce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  or  rulers  of  the  earth, 
Bnt  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise. 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies." 

Captain  Haldane  was  an  ofiScer  in  the 
East  India  Company's  naval  service,  and  a 
man  of  exemplary  character  and  ability.  He 
was  expecting  soon  to  be  elected  a  director, 
when,  in  June,  1768,  he  died,  leaving  good 
evidence  of  hb  evangelical  faith  and  piety. 
A  fortnight  after  the  decease  of  her  husband, 
the  bereaved  widow,  in  consequence  of  her 
grief,  gave  birth,  prematurely  by  two  months, 
to  her  second  son,  James  Alexander.  "  Mrs. 
Haldane  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  there 
had  been  much  true  religion.  Her  father 
was  distmguished  as  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
the  Protestant  succession,  and,  as  Provost 
of  Dundee,  did  good  service  to  the  govern- 
ment during  the  rebellion  in  1745.'  This 
young  and  well-connected  widow  was  an 
eminently  pious  woman;  and  we  think  it 
proper  to  notice  particularly  this  significant 
fact,  taken,  as  it  should  be,  in  connexion  with 
the  remarkable  lives  and  characters  of  her 
two  fatherless  boys.  "  Often,  when  she  had 
seen  her  children  in  bed,  and  supposed  that 
they  were  asleep,  she  was  overheard  by  them, 
and  particularly  by  her  elder  son,  on  her 
knees  by  their  bedside,  earnestly  praying 
that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  guide 
them  through  that  world  which  she  felt  that 
she  was  herself  soon  to  leave ;  that  their 
lives  might  be  devoted  to  His  service  upon 
earth ;  and  finally  that  they  might  be  brought 
to  His  everlasting  kingdom."  She  died  in 
1744.  "Shortly  before  she  expired,  she 
was  asked  if  she  would  like  once  more  to  see 
her  children,  but  she  declined,  saying,  that  it 
would  only  agitate  her :  that  she  had  been 
enabled  implicitly  to  surrender  them  into  the 
hands  of  God,  and  she  would  rather  leave 
them  there."  **  She  was  buried  in  her  hus- 
band's grave  at  Lundie,  in  the  burial  place 
of  the  Duncans,  next  to  the  vault  where  the 
ashes  of  her  brother,  the  great  admiral,  now 
also  repose."  At  the  death  of  his  sister, 
Captain  Duncan,  "  who  had  served  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,"  was  residing  along  with  Lady 
Lundie,  his  mother,  at  Mrs.  Haldane's  house, 
along  with  the  children.      This  excellent 


grandmother — who  had  once  been  distii>> 
guished  as  a  beauty  in  the  circles  of  fashion 
at  Bath  and  elsewhere,  but  had  now,  for 
some  time  past,  been  retired  from  the  scenes 
of  worldly  gaiety — ^took,  along  with  her  sona» 
their  uncles,  the  charge  of  the  young  Hal- 
danes.  They  had  one  sister,  Helen,  who 
died  in  July,  1766,  *'so  that  once  more,"  as  the 
biographer  affectindy  remarks,  *'  the  orphan 
boys  stood  beside  their  two  uncles  at  another 
funeral,  when  their  only  and  much-loved 
sister  was  committed  to  the  dust  in  the  vault 
of  the  Murrays,  in  the  ancient  and  romantia 
churchyard  of  Monivaird." 

A  few  months  after  the  loss  of  her  young 
grand-daughter,  in  1777, Lady  Lundie  died; 
and  the  boys  were  now  left  to  the  care  of 
their  maternal  uncles.  The  captain,  this  same 
year,  married  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  the  Lord  President  Dundas,  "  a 
lady,  the  remembrance  of  whose  many  ad- 
mirable qualities  the  two  brothers  cherished 
with  the  grateful  feelings  of  almost  filial  a^ 
faction.  In  1770,  Captain  Duncan  broke  up 
his  establishment  at  Nellfield,  and  once  more 
entered  upon  active  service.  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself,  while  in  command  of  the 
Monarch,  in  Lord  Rodney's  action  off  St. 
Vincent.  As  long,  however,  as  he  resided 
at  Nellfield,  it  was  the  home,  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  of  his  nephews,  who  had  been 
now  placed  at  the  well-known  High  School  of 
Edinburgh :  they  boarded  with  Dr.  Adams, 
the  rector.  Their  vacations  were  spent  at 
Lundie  House,  where  their  uncle.  Colonel 
Duncan,  resided. 

Robert  Haldane  had,  from  his  early  boy- 
hood, entertained  a  desire  to  fit  himself  for 
the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  but 
it  seemed  almost  the  natural  result  of  his 
position,  that,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his 
uncle,  he  should  ultimately  choose  the  navy 
as  his  profession.  Early,  therefore,  in  1780, 
leaving  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  he  joined 
the  Monarch  at  Portsmouth.  In  1781, 
James  went  to  college,  and  for  three  sessions 
attended  the  professors  of  Greek,  Latin, 
mathematics,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  natural 
philosophy.  In  1786,  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  he  went  to  sea  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's naval  service. 

It  is  difficult,  even  in  a  somewhat  extended 
work,  to  relate  with  perspicuity  the  incidents 
of  two  contemporary  lives,  though  our  au- 
thor seems  to  us  to  have  accomplished  the 
task  with  lawyer-like  skill,  while,  happily, 
his  8ty!€  is  oharacterized  by  the  most  unlaw- 
yer-like  conciseness.  In  a  brief  review  such 
as  the  pres'  nt,  however,  we  cannot  profess 
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even  to  attempt  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
sustained  and  concatenated  historical  narra- 
tive, thoagh  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
advert,  so  far,  to  the  oircumstances  of  the 
family  connexions  and  early  training  of  these 
remarkable  brothers,  as  tending  to  give  in- 
terest and  significance  to  their  subsequent 
career. 

In  1781,  Robert  was  transferred  by  his 
uncle  from  the  Monarch  to  the  Foudroyant, 
commanded  by  his  friend  Captain  Jervis, 
afterwards  Earl  St.  Vincent.  In  the  cele- 
brated action  between  that  ship  and  the 
P^gase,  the  distinguished  captain  of  the  former 
is  said  to  have  marked  the  admirable  behavior 
of  the  dashing  young  midshipman ;  and,  after 
the  action,  he  wrote  to  Captain  Duncan, "  con- 
gratulating him  on  the  determined  spirit  and 
ability  of  his  nephew,  and  predicting  that 
Robert  Haldane  would  one  day  be  an  orna- 
ment to  his  country."  As  the  biographer 
remarks,  the  prediction,  though  true  in  effect, 
was  accomplished  in  a  far  (fifferent  manner 
than  that  which  the  hero  of  St.  Vincent 
imagined. 

The  friendly  connexion  which,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  both  brothers  formed  with 
the  excellent  Dr.  Bogue,  of  Gosport,  will  be 
best  described  by  a  short  extract. 

**  After  the  return  of  the  Foudroyant  to  Spi^ 
head,  and  during  the  period  which  elapsed  betore 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  |ie  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  spending  much  of  his  time  at  Gosport,  and 
attending  the  ministry  of  the  late  David  Bogue, 
whose  influence  on  his  own  mind  and  on  that  of 
his  brother,  both  intellectually  and  spiritually,  was 
greatly  blessed.  Dr.  Bogue  was  a  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian minister,  ed nested  for  the  established 
church,  who  ultimately  settled,  in  1778,  at  Gros- 
port,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  in  1825, 
the  pastor  of  an  independent  congregation,  but 
still  foremost,  throughout  the  land,  in  all  those 
great  objects  of  Christian  philanthropy  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Be- 
tween 1779  and  1787  Gosport  was  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Lord  Duncan.  Till  tlie  peace  of  1783  he 
was  attached  to  tlie  channel  .fleet,  successively 
commanding  the  Monarch  of  74,  and  the  Blen- 
heim of  90  guns,  and  chiefly  cruizing  between 
Spithead  and  Gibraltar.  After  the  peace  he  com- 
manded the  £dgar  ffuard-ship  until  he  obtained 
his  flag,  in  1787.  These  circumstances  are  to 
be  numbered  among  the  providential  links  in  the 
history  of  both  the  brothers.  It  was  thus,  that 
they  were  brought  much  into  contact  with  Dr. 
Bogue,  to  whom  they  became  attached.  They 
attended  his  ministry,  and  by  him  they  were 
directed  in  their  course  of  reading  and  in  their 

choice  of  books,  both  on  shore  and  at  sea." 

pp.  32,  33. 

While  in  the  Foudroyant,  Robert  Haldane 
was  a  witness  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 


Royal  George,  at  Spithead,  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1782 ;  when,  on  a  fine  day,  and  in 
a  perfect  calm,  she  sunk,  having  on  board  a 
noble  crew  that  would  have  constituted  the 
population  of  a  small  town.  In  charge  of  a 
boat,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  saving 
the  drowning  crew.  He  was  present  in  the 
Foudroyant  when  it  led  in  the  masterly 
manoeuvre  by  which  Admiral  Howe  safely 
carried  the  convoy  into  Gibraltar.  On  the 
return  from  the  straits,  the  Foudroyant,  which 
had  taken  part,  on  its  way,  in  a  gallant  action, 
was  paid  off.  Sir  John  Jervis,  in  the  Salis- 
bury, having  now  hoisted  his  broad  pennant 
as  commodore,  expressly  selected  young 
Haldane  to  accompany  him.  The  peace, 
however,  put  an  end  to  the  South  American 
expedition,  for  which  the  squadron  had  been 
destined ;  and,  on  that  commander  retiring  for 
a  time,  Mr.  Haldane  rejoined  his  uncle  at  Gk>s- 
port,  and '  bade  adieu  to  a  service  to  which  he 
was  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  very  last.' 
He  was  now  in  his  twentieth  year.  After 
remaining  for  some  months, '  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  Dr.  Rogue's  society  and  tmtion/ 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh  and  resumed  his 
studies  at  the  university.  In  the  ensuing 
winter  session  of  1784-5,  he  continued  to 
attend  the  professors  at  Edinburgh.  In  the 
spring,  he  set  out  on  what  formerly  was 
called  the  *  ffrand  tour.'  Having  attained 
his  majority  m  February,  1786,  shortly  after 
his  return,  he  married,  in  the  April  of  the 
following  year,  ELatherine  Cochrane  Oswald, 
then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  George  Oswald,  Esq.  She  was 
the  sister  of  the  late  Richard  Oswald,  Esq., 
of  Auchinruive,  long  M.  P.  for  Ayrshire. 
*  The  union  was  destined  to  prove  long  and 
happy.  It  lasted  nearly  fifty-seven  years, 
and  Mrs.  Haldane  was  singularly  adapted  to 
be  a  true  helpmeet  in  all  his  future  plans, 
participating  in  his  designs  of  usefulness, 
aiding  him  by  her  prudent  counsel  and  sym- 
pathy, and  never  interposing  her  own  per- 
sonal wishes  or  comforts  as  an  obstacle  to 
their  accomplishment.'  They  settled,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1786,  at  his  residence  at  Airthrey, 
near  Stirling.  Here,  for  nearly  ten  years,  he 
continued  to  occupy  himself  in  a  great  mea- 
sure in  the  improvement  of  his  beautiful 
estate.  In  this  he  is  said  to  have  evinced 
not  only  good  taste,  but  considerable  ability. 
His  spirited  example  was  the  occasion  of 
spreading  a  habit  of  improvement  among 
other  proprietors  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country.  As  to  his  personal  and  social 
character  during  this  period,  it  is  remarked 
that '  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  his  society 
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without  adminDg  his  great  abilities,  his  origin- 
ality of  thought,  his  vivacity  and  his  general 
mformation.'  '  His  near  neighbor,  the  eele- 
brated  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  al- 
ways renmrkable  for  his  sagacity  and  quick 
discernment  of  character,  used  often  to  say 
that  he  never  was  in  Mr.  Haldane*s  com- 
pany without  hearing  something  worth  re- 
membering.' 

James  Alexander  Haldane,  as  we  have 
seen,  went  to  sea  in  the  East  Indiaman,  the 
Duke  of  Montrose.  To  this  service  he  had 
been  destined  from  his  infancy.  His  family, 
for  several  generations,  were  joint  proprietors 
in  one  of '  the  regular  chartered'  snips  of  the 
East  India  Company, '  along  with  other  con- 
nexions or  friends  of  the  Gleneagles  and 
Lundie  families,  including  Mr.  Coutts,  the 
banker,  and  the  Dundases  of  Amiston.' 
James  Haldane  was  offered  by  Mr.  Coutts  a 
share  in  the  celebrated  banking  firm  of  which 
he  was  the  head ;  but  the  youth,  who  was 
fond  of  the  sea  and  of  adventure,  declined 
the  kind  and  flattering  proposal.  As  a  con- 
trast to  this  state  of  things  in  this  age  of 
anti-monopoly,  it  nu&y  be  entertaining  to  cite 
a  passage  descriptive  of  the  former  relative 
value,  in  '  the  good  old  times,'  of  commercial 
property  connected  with  the  East  India  Com« 
pany's  service  and  trade. 

'  The  voyage  was  tedious  even  in  those  days, 
when  a  great  monopoly  prevailed,  and  economy  in 
time  was  of  little  consequence.  The  charge  for 
freight  in  an  East  Indiaman  then  ranged  as  high 
as  forty  pounds  sterling  per  ton,  and  upwards. 
The  same  freight  now  ranees  as  low  as  forty 
shillings.  In  like  manner,  the  crew  of  an  India- 
man  varied  from  a  minimum  of  126  up  to  180 
men.  That  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose  was  145  ; 
whilst  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number 
would  now  be  deemed  adequate.  The  armament 
of  the  company's  shins  used  to  be  on  the  same 
scale,  each  carrying  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-six 
ffuns,  and  in  time  of  war  sometimes  successfully 
beating  off,  or  even  capturing  ship?  of  war.  Maiw 
of  the  captains,  such  as  the  Elphinstones,  Lino- 
says,  Ramsays,  and  Trenches,  were  the  younger 
sons  of  nobility.  Some  of  them  were  baronets, 
most  of  them  were  either  connected  with  the 
landed  aristocracy  or  the  great  merchants,  and  all 
of  them  frequently  indulged  in  expensive  habits, 
which  rendered  them  rather  objects  of  jealousy  to 
the  juniors  in  the  royal  navy,  who  had  not  the 
same  means  of  acquinng  fortune.  These  matters 
are  all  so  much  changra  since  the  alteration  of 
the  company's  charter  in  1814,  and  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  monopoly  in  1834,  that  this 
notice  of  a  splendid  service  now  extinct  may 
neither  be  wholly  useless  nor  uninteresting.' — 
pp.  46,  47. 

In  the  Montrose,  Mr.  James  Haldane  took 
four  voyages;  and  such,  it  seems,  was  his 


abiUty,  as  a  seaman  and  an  oflScer,  that  the 
ship  was  placed,  substantially,  under  his 
command.  There  are  some  most  interesting 
anecdotes  related  of  him,  during  this  period  ^ 
his  life,  including  several  most  singularly 
providential  deliverances  from  imminent  dan- 
ger, or,  as  our  great  poet  would  have  de- 
scribed them,  **  hair-breadth  *scapes."  Men- 
tion, in  a  very  proper  spirit,  is  made  also  of 
a  duel  into  which,  as  regards  his  adversary, 
he  was  most  unjustifiably  provoked.  In  con- 
nexion with  circumstances  of  this  nature,  some 
other  incidents  in  his  after  life  are  alluded  to, 
with  pertinence  and  effect,  as  "furnishing  a 
just  representation  of  the  character  which  lie 
had  bv  nature,  but  which  was  changed  by 
grace.  Having,  in  Julv,  1793,  been  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  Melville  Castle, 
bound  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  he  married, 
in  September  of  that  year,  the  only  child  of 
Major  Alexander  Joass,  of  CuUeonard,  by 
Elizabeth  Abercromby,  second  daughter  of 
George  Abercromby,  Esq.,  of  Tullibody, 
county  Clackmannan.  By  this  alliance  he  be- 
came related  to  the  distinguished  Scotch  fa- 
mily of  Abercromby,  with  whom  he  and  his 
family  had  been  before  btimately  acquainted ; 
and  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  wrote  to  the  fa- 
ther of  the  bride  a  most  affectionate  congratu- 
latory letter  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage. 

The  ship,  which  was  destined  to  sul  in 
December,  was  by  various  circumstances,  and 
latterly  by  long-continued  contrary  winds, 
detained  at  Portsmouth,  with  the  rest  of  the 
East  India  Company's  fleet,  until  May,  1794. 
"Upon  these  contingencies  was  suspended 
the  future  history  of  Captun  Haldane  s  life.** 
But  before  we  touch  on  the  events  of  this 
history,  it  would  be  absolute  injustice  to  omit 
a  distinct  reference  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
been,  admoet  singly,  instrumental  in  the  sup- 
pression of  a  desperate  mutiny  on  board  the 
East  India  Company's  ship  Dutton.  A  lieu- 
tenant, with  a  boat's  crew  from  one  of  H.  M. 
ships,  had  felt  it  prudent  to  leave  the  muti- 
neer Indiaman,  which  they  had  boarded  with 
the  hope  of  quelling  the  disturbance.  Cap- 
tain Haldane  now  came  to  the  point  of  dan- 
ger, and  of  his  conduct  there  we  have  this 
characteristic  and  graphic  scene : — 

«*  It  has  been  said  that  the  mutineers  threatened 
to  carry  the  ship  into  a  French  port,  but  at  this 
moment  far  more  serious  apprehension  was  felt 
lest  the  men  should  gain  access  to  the  ship's  gun- 
powder, and  madly  end  the  strife  by  their  own 
death  and  that  of  all  on  board.  One  of  the  two 
medical  men  on  board  had  serious  thoughts  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  water  to  escape  the  risk. 
It  was  at  this  critical  moment,  that  Captain  Hal- 
dane, of  the  Melville  CasUe,  appeared  at  the  side 
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of  the  veflfleU  His  approach  was  the  signal  for 
renewed  and  angry  tumults.  I'he  shouu  of  the 
officers,  ^  Come  on  board ;  come  on  board !'  were 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  mutineers,  *  Keen  off, 
or  we  '11  sink  yon !'  The  scene  was  appalling, 
and  to  venture  into  the  midst  of  the  angiy  crew 
seemed  to  be  an  act  of  daring  almost  amounting 
to  rashness.  Ordeftng  his  men  to  veer  ronnd  by 
the  stem,  in  a  few  moments  Captain  Haldaoe  was 
on  the  quarter-deck.  His  first  object  was  to  re- 
store to  the  officers  composure  and  presence  of 
mind.  He  peremptorily  refused  to  lead  an  imme- 
diate attack  on  tne  mutineers,  but  very  calmly 
reasoning  with  the  men,  cutlass  in  hand,  telling 
them  that  they  had  no  business  there,  and  asking 
what  they  hoped  to  effect  in  the  presence  of  twen- 
ty sail  of  the  line,  the  quarter-deck  was  soon 
cleared.  But,  observing  that  there  was  still  much 
confusion,  and  inquiring  at  the  same  time  from 
the  officers  where  the  chief  danger  lay,  he  was 
down  immediately  at  the  very  point  of  alarm. 
Two  of  the  crew,  intoxicated  with  spirits,  and 
more  hardy  than  the  rest,  were  at  the  door  of  the 
powder  magazine,  threaten! d?,  with  horrid  oaths, 
that  whether  it  should  prove  heaven  or  hell  they 
would  blow  up  the  ship.  One  of  them  was  in  the 
act  of  wrenching  off  the  iron  bars  from  the  doors, 
whilst  the  other  had  a  shovel  full  of  live  coals, 
readj  to  throw  in !  Captain  Haldane,  instantly 
putting  a  pistol  to  the  breast  of  the  man  with  the 
uon  bar,  told  him  that  if  he  stirred  he  was  a  dead 
man.  Calling  at  the  same  time  for  the  irons  of 
the  ship,  as  if  disobedience  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  saw  them  placed,  first  on  this  man  and 
then  on  the  other.  The  rest  of  the  ringleaders 
were  then  secured,  when  the  crew  finding  that 
they  were  overpowered,  and  receiving  the  assu- 
rance that  none  should  be  removed  that  night,  be- 
came quiet,  and  the  captain  returned  to  his  own 
ship.  Next  day,  the  chief  mutineers  were  put  on 
board  the  Regulus,  king's  ship,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  went  to  their  duty  peaceably." — pp.  68,  69. 

While  detained  for  foar  months  at  Ports- 
mouth, the  good  effect  of  his  early  religious 
training  and  subsequent  reading  and  reflec- 
UoQ  became  evinced  in  bis  gradual  distaste 
for  the  habits  and  pleasures  of  the  world. 
''However  dark  my  mind  was,  I  have  no 
doubt/*  he  says,  "  but  God  began  a  work  of 
grace  on  my  soul  while  living  on  board  the 
Melville  Castle."  He  was  enabled  to  get 
free  from  bis  command  under  favorable  cir- 
oumstances;  and,  early  in  1794,  he  returned 
with  his  wife  to  Scotland.  His  mind  became 
more  and  more  occupied  with  religious  in- 
quiry, and  more  especially  with  a  renewed 
and  serious  examination  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
The  result  soon  was, — that  cordial  embrace 
of  the  method  of  salvation  the  sincerity  of 
which  was  proved  by  his  subsequent  life  of 
Christian  obedience,  piety,  and  zeal.  The 
religious  experience  of  Robert  Haldane,  as 
regards  the  process  of  his  spiritual  conversion^ 


was,  in  a  great  measure,  like  that  of  his  bro- 
ther. It  seems,  however,  that  the  excitement 
of  the  Freneh  Revolution  was  one  cause  of 
his  being  aroused  from  "  the  sleep  of  spirit- 
ual death."  He  was  never  a  partisan  enthu- 
siast in  £avor  of  that  revolution ;  but  he  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  so  alarmed  as  to  ap- 
prove of  the  severely  repressive  policy  of  the 
government  of  the  day,  or  to  admit  the  pru- 
dence of  the  war  in  which  the  country  had 
been  so  fatally  plunged.  His  sentiments  on 
this  subject  he  manfully  expressed  in  an  elo- 
quent speech  at  a  freeholders'  meeting,  in 
the  County  Hall  at  Stirling,  "  in  opposition 
to  the  lord  lieutenant  and  principal  landhold- 
ers." As  we  are  told,  "  he  was  not  the  man 
to  quail  before  what  was  called  the  reign  of 
terror  in  Scotland."  But  the  "personal 
coldness"  evmced  towards  him  by  some  of 
his  more  aristocratic  friends  "  threw  him  more 
into  the  society  of  learned  and  pious  minis- 
ters." His  conversation  and  intercourse  with 
such  men  induced  in  him  a  renewed  anxiety 
respecting  his  spiritual  condition.  He  went 
through  a  course  of  reading  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  in  the  faith  of  which  be  be- 
came more  than  ever  confirmed.  He  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that,  "  though  he  traced 
his  turning  to  God  to  the  early  instructions 
of  his  mother,  and  had  never  been  entirely 
without  some  convictions,"  he  had  derived 
most  spiritual  light  at  the  beginning  of  bis 
career,  from  his  conversation  with  a  good 
journeyman  stonemason,  of  the  name  of  ]^m, 
or  Clam,  of  Menstrie,  who  was  employed  at 
the  works  at  Airthrey.  This  excellent  man 
was  remarkably  intelligent,  and  well  read  in 
the  Bible  and  the  works  of  the  best  old  Scotch 
divines.  The  biographer  worthily  observes 
— '*  To  recall  the  name  of  the  almost-forgot- 
ten stonemason  of  Menstrie,  is  a  pleasing  du- 
ty. It  is  one  which  will  be  found  in  the 
registry  of  God,  although  lost  in  the  records 
of  man." 

Mr.  Robert  Haldane  was  much  impressed 
by  the  first  report  of  the  Baptist  mission  in 
India.  On  the  London  Missionary  Society 
being  established,  in  1795,  he  and  his  bro- 
ther both  became  members,  and  subscribed 
£50  each.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Innes,  of  Stirling, 
was  a  frequent  guest  at  Airthrey ;  and  his 
mind,  also,  was  now  much  occupied  with  the 
cause  of  missions.  *'  To  him,  therefore,  Mr. 
Haldane  proposed  that  they  should  go  to 
Bengal,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  in  endeavoring  to  communicate   the 

I  precious  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  Hindoos, 
who  were  living  under  tne  British  govern- 
ment"   A  plan  was  subsequeotiy  resolved 
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upon,  between  himself.  Dr.  Bogne,  Mr.  Innes, 
and  the  Rev.  Oreville  Ewing,  that  they 
should  proceed  to  India  as  missionaries.  Mr. 
Robert  Haldane  enj^aged  to  take  the  entire 
expense  of  the  mission.  He  proposed  to  ap- 
propriate £3,500  each  to  his  colleagues,  to 
mdemnify  them  against  all  responsibility  and 
care,  and  he  arranged  to  place  the  princely 
sum  of  £25,000  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the 
mission.  Benares  was  the  city  chosen  for 
the  scene  of  their  labors — the  very  centre  of 
Hindoo  paganism.  But  this  truly  apostolic 
design  was  frustrated  by  the  prejudices  of 
the  government  and  the  East  India  Company. 
The  necessary  permission  for  these  zealous 
evangelists  to  proceed  to  India  was  refused 
by  the  Company,  notwithstanding  that  Mr. 
Ilaldane  and  Dr.  Bogue  used  repeated  exer- 
tions with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Secretary  Dun- 
das — ^himself  a  family  connexion  of  the  Hal- 
danes — to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment. Some  sort  of  excuse  for  the  refusal 
was  attempted  on  the  ground  of  the  supposed 
extreme  political  views  of  these  noble-mmded 
men ;  but  the  biographer  has  amply  vindi- 
cated them  against  the  unworthy  insinuation. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  doin^  this, 
the  author  felt  himself  compelled  to  animad- 
vert on  the  careless,  if  not  somewhat  disin- 
genuous conduct,  on  this  subject,  of  the  bi- 
ographers of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  But,  as  thev 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  retracted  their 
error,  we  will  not  dwell  on  a  matter  which, 
even  through  his  sons,  mieht  seem  to  cast 
the  slightest  speck  on  the  illustrious  name  of 
that  great  and  good  man.  We  cannot  better 
conclude  our  allusion  to  this  subject,  than  by 
recording  the  well-merited  eulogy  of  Bishop 
Porteus.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  H.  Moore,  dated 
16th  Jan.  1797,  after  alluding,  with  admira- 
tion, to  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  Lord 
Comwallis,  who,  in  his  old  age,  had  "  offered 
his  services  to  quiet  the  military  commotions 
in  India,"  adds — "  Yet,  on  recollection,  there 
is  another  instance  of  heroism  with  respect 
to  the  same  country  not  less  honorable  to 
the  actors  in  it  than  this.  I  lately  saw  three 
Scotchmen,  (Mr.  Haldane,  Dr.  Bogue,  and 
Mr.  Innes,)  who  are  all  going  to  India,  with- 
out support  and  without  protection,  to  make 
converts  to  Christianity.  When  we  hear  of 
these  and  some  other  instances  of  disinter- 
ested feeling  and  benevolence  that  I  could 
mention,  who  will  dare  say  that  there  is  no 
religion  or  virtue  in  the  land  ?"  It  may  be 
as  well  to  mention  here,  that  though  the  orig- 
mal  object  of  the  sale  of  his  estate  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  yet  Mr.  Robert  Haldane, 


in  1798,  did  dispose  of  Airthrey,  and  "thus 
he  found  his  power  of  applying  property 
usefully  very  considerably  increased." 

Mr.  James  Haldane,  after  leaving  the  Mel- 
ville Castle,  had  entertained  the  project  of 
Purchasing  an  estate  and  settling  down  in 
cotland,  as  a  country  c^entleman.  Bttt» 
whilst  residing  in  Edinburgh,  he  became  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Walter  Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  Black,  Dr.  Erskine,  and  others, 
in  whose  Christian  objects  he  became  in- 
terested, "  and  in  those  of  certain  active  and 
devoted  laymen  whom  he  met  in  their  society." 
Among  the  latter  were  Mr.  John  Aikman 
and  Mr.  John  Campbell,  so  well  known,  years 
after,  as  the  enterprising  missionary  African 
traveller. 

Evangelical  religion  in  Scotland  was,  at 
this  time,  at  a  very  low  ebb,  even  among  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church  ;  and  among 
the  educated  laity,  especially  in  the  circles 
of  literature  and  science,  infidelity  was  sadly 
prevalent,  if  not  predominant.  A  most  af- 
fecting description  is  given  of  the  positively 
anti-religious  feelin?  of  the  General  Assembly 
evinced  in  its  malign  attempts  to  suppress 
Christian  missions.  It  was  m  such  a  state 
of  things  as  regards  religion  that  the  Rev. 
Charles  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Dr.  Walter  Buchanan,  visited 
Scotland.  This  visit  communicated  to  Mr. 
James  Haldane  "another  and  holier  im- 
pulse." This  excellent  clergyman — one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land— after  a  short  visit  as  a  guest  at  Air- 
threy, accompanied  Mr.  James  Haldane  on  a 
tour  through  the  Highlands.  Mr.  Simeon 
preached  several  times, — twice  at  Glasgow, 
and  in  Lady  Glenorchy's  chapel,  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

In  the  spring  of  179V,  a  short  journey  by 
Mr.  James  Haldane  to  the  west  of  Scotland, 
along  with  Mr.  Campbell — whose  object  was 
to  establish,  in  different  places,  Sunday 
schools — was,  we  are  told, "  the  commence- 
ment of  an  active  career  of  usefulness  which 
continued  for  no  less  than  fifty-four  years." 
He  had  before  then  had  "  a  secret  desire  to 
be  allowed  to  preach  the  gospel,"  but  his 
"  heart  suggested  that  it  could  not  be."  But 
on  this  journey,  at  the  village  of  Gilmerton, 
circumstances  occurred  which,  as  it  were, 
compelled  him  to  preach,  which  he  did,  with 
much  effect,  on    the  6th  May,  1797.     The 

S reaching  now  went  on  by  Mr.  Aikman  and 
[r.  James  Haldane ;  and  "  crowds  flocked  to 
hear  the  sea  captain."  Much  excitement 
was  created  in  consequence  of  this  lay  preach- 
ing, but  "  the  two  preachers  increased  in 
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boldness/'  and  resolved  to  make  a  tour,  and 
preach  the  gospel  in  the  principal  towns  and 
Tillages  of  the  North  of  Scotland.  "  It  was 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  successive 
itinerancies  in  which  Mr.  James  Haldane, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Aikman,  Mr.  Innes,  or 
Mr.  Campbell,  preached  in  almost  every 
populous  town  and  village  from  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  and  the  Solway  Firth  to  John  0'- 
Groat*s  and  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land." Into  the  details — full  of  incident  and 
instruction  as  they  are— of  these  and  his  other 
apostolic  travels  in  subsequent  years,  our 
limits  forbid  us  to  enter ;  but  we  may  men- 
tion that  the  results  of  them,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  in  arousing  many  of  the  slum- 
bering clergy,  in  increasing  among  the  peo- 
ple the  desire  of  hearing  the  gospel,  and  in 
the  conversion  of  souls,  were  encouramng 
beyond  description.  With  the  revivsd  of 
primitive  zeal  there  cameras  of  course,  the  tri- 
umphs of  primitive  success. 

An  institution  for  promoting  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  by  itinerants  and  catechists  was 
established,  principally  at  the  expense  fo 
Mr.  Robert  Haldane.  Much  doubt  and  dis- 
cussion arose  in  various  quarters  about  the 
propriety  of  a  system  of  itinerancy,  as  being 
an  improper  infringement  on  the  supposedly 
more  authorized  services  of  the  regular  and 
ordained  clergy  and  ministry,  whether  in  or 
out  of  the  Church.  It  was,  considering  the 
temptations  to  a  contrary  course  naturally 
presented  by  their  worldly  position,  the  glory 
of  the  Haldanes,  to  disregard  all  such  mis- 
erable priestlv  assumption,  and  save  souls  in 
spite  of  the  Church. 

In  1798,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  adopted  a 
scheme  suggested  by  Mr.  Campbell,  "for 
bringing  over  from  Africa  twenty  or  thirty 
youths,  to  be  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  to 
be  sent  back  to  their  own  country  to  spread 
knowledge,  especially  religious  knowle^^e." 
Steps  were  taken  with  Governor  Macaulay, 
of  Sierra  Leone,  for  carrying  the  object  into 
effect;  but,  on  the  latter  arriving  with  his 
young  African  charge  in  England,  it  seems 
that  he  became  jealous  of  leaving  them  un- 
der the  educational  control  of  the  benevolent 
man  who  had  actually  set  apart  £7000  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  concern!  Mr.  Hal- 
dane could  not  consent  to  be  thus  treated, 
and  the  plan  was  subsequently  adopted  and 
carried  out  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Company. 
In  this  year  (1798),  Mr.  Haldane  purchased 
a  large  tabernacle  at  Edinburgh,  formeriy 
used  oy  the  relief  congregation,  which  would 
contain  more  than  two  thousand  people. 
The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  was  invited  to  open 


the   ehapel.    That  celebrated   and   useful 
preacher  remcuned  for  three  Sabbaths  preach- 
ing at  the  tabernacle,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the 
circus ;  and  he  is  said  to  have,  on  one  occasion, 
preached  in  the  open  air,  on  the  Calton  Hill, 
to  15,000  people.  On  the  week  days  between 
the  Sabbaths  of  his  engagement,  he  went 
short  tours,  either  with  Robert  or  James 
Haldane,  his  time  being  much  occupied  in 
preaching  to  crowded  congregations  in  the 
towns  and  cities  which  he  visited.  The  open- 
ing of  the  circus  was  only  preliminary  to  the 
establishing  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Robert 
Haldane  of  other  places  of  worship  at  Glas- 
gow, Dundee,  and  Perth,  and  subs^uently  at 
Thurso,  Wick  and  Elgin.  Supplies  of  preach- 
ers were  partly  obtained,  for  some  years,  by 
the  services,  at  intervals,  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Parsons,  of  Leeds ;  Boden,  of  Sheffield;  Bur- 
der,  of  Coventry;    Slatterie,  of  Chatham; 
Simpson,  of  Hoxton;  Taylor,  of  Ossett;  and 
Griffin,  of  Portsea.    The  general  effect  of  this 
system  of  supplies  was  undoubtedly  beneficial 
to  the  Enfflish  preachers  and  their  Scotch 
hearers.     Most  of  these  earnest  and  useful 
ministers — for  they  had  all  commenced  their 
labors  more  or  less  under  the  stirring  influ- 
ence of  the  Whitfieldianism  of  the  day — 
preached,  on  their  visits  to  Scotland,  at  the 
circus  and  on  the  Calton,  and  on  certain  week 
days  at  some  of  the  other  chapels  at  Glas- 
gow, Dundee,  and  Perth.     But  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  regular  supply  of  ministers  led 
to  the  establishment,  by  Mr.  Robert  Haldane, 
of  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  a  select 
number  of  ^oung  men  for  the  ministry.     He 
paid,  at  this  time,  a  visit  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Bogue,  at  Gosport,  and,  on  his  return,  be 
proposed  his  plan  to  Mr.  Ewing  and  Mr. 
Innes.    Mr.  Ewing  now  felt  it  his  duty  to 
quit  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland ;  and 
m  December,  1799,  he  resigned  his  charge. 
He  subsequently  became  pastor  of  a  church 
meeting  in  Glasgow.    At  this  time,  about 
twelve  of  those  who,  including  the  two  Hal- 
danes, had    interested  themselves  in    the 
establishment  of  the  circus  and  the  society 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  at  home, 
formed    themselves    into  a    congregational 
church,  of  which  Mr.  James  Haldane  was 
elected,  and  on  the  Srd  of  February,  1799, 
ordained,  the  pastor.    The  congregation  met 
in  the  circus,  and  Mr.  Aikman  was  subse- 
quently ordained  as  co-pastor.    Mr.  James 
Haldane  "  never  aspired, "  we  are  informed, 
"  to  be  the  leader  of  a  sect,  but  he  was  the 
first  minister  of   the  first   church   formed 
amongst  the  new  congregational  churches  of 
Scotland.''    It  will  be  convenient  to  mention 
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here,  that  these  new  eooffregational  churches 
established  by  Mr.  Hudane  subsequently 
became  anti-piedobaptbt,  though  communion 
with  them  was  not  denied  to  the  pious  of 
other  denominations.  Mr.  James  naldane 
had  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
infant  baptism  in  1804;  and  at  length,  in 
1808,  he  himself  submitted  to  baptism,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Church,  who 
thought  that  the  subject "  might  be  made  a 
matter  of  forbearance,"  still  continued  under 
his  pastorate  at  the  tabernacle.  But,  as 
might  haTe  been  expected,  a  disruption  of 
the  body,  generally,  took  place,  Mr.  Robert 
Haldane,  in  the  following  year,  having  also 
embraced  anti-peedobaptist  views.  The  Hal- 
danes  subsequently  held  other  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  duty  of  the  present  observance 
of  primitive  example  in  certain  matters  of 
worship  and  discipline  which  distinguished 
them  alike  from  the  Congregationalists,  and 
more  particularly  from  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Scotland.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  practice  of  a  weekly  ad- 
ministration of  the  liord's  Supper,  and  plu- 
rality of  pastors.  Into  the  history  and 
consequences  of  the  disruption,  however,  it 
is  not  consistent,  either  with  our  limits  or  our 
plan,  to  enter.  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  at  first 
mtended  to  establish  his  seminary  at  Gos- 
port;  but  on  further  consideration,  though 
he  contributed  for  a  time  towards  the  expense 
of  the  education,  under  Dr.  Bogue,  of  ten 
students  for  the  ministry,  the  institution  was 
established  in  Scotland,  and  was  placed  under 
the  preudence  of  the  Rev.  Oreville  Ewinff, 
about  a  month  after  he  quitted  the  establish- 
ment The  seminary  commenced  with  twenty- 
four  students.  They  were  maintained  at 
Mr.  Haldane*s  expense,  but  thev  were  expect- 
ed, at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  to 
"  depend  upon  their  own  exertions  and  the 
leadmgs  of  Providence."  Mr.  Haldane  col- 
lected another  class  of  missionary  students 
and  catechists,  whom  he  placed  under  Dr. 
Innes,  mtendinff  that  they  should  be  instructed 
for  fifteen  adoitional  months  by  Mr.  Ewing 
at  Glasgow. 

We  must  now  necessarily  pass  over  many 
mteresting  details  with  regfurd  to  the  gen- 
erally successful  results  of  the  various 
schemes  of  the  two  brothers  for  promoting 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  Scotiand.  In 
fact,  the  materials,  documentary  and  narrative, 
furnished  by  the  esteemed  author  on  these 
matters  are,  as  regards  the  state  of  evan- 
gelical religion  in  Scotland,  to  be  considered 
as  valuable  mimaires  pour  aervir  a  rhUtoire, 


We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself 
to  enable  them  to  appreciate  their  value. 

Mr.  Robert  Haldane  purchased,  in  1810, 
the  estate  of  Auchingray,  Lanarkshire.  Its 
extent,  however,  was  smaJl,  compared  with 
his  patrimonial  seat  at  Airthrey.  While 
here,  he  commenced  his  well-known  and 
valuable  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Revelation, 
which  he  published  in  1616.  We  must  now 
refer  to  nis  invaluable  exertions  for  the 
restoration  and^  propagation  of  evangelical 
truth  on  the  Continent, — ^in  Switzerland  and 
in  France.  Happily  these  are  so  well  known 
to  most  of  our  readers,  that  we  may  be 
justified  in  being  brief  on  a  subject  which 
would  supply  ample  materials,  not  merely 
for  an  arflcle,  but  for  a  historjr.  "  For  many 
years  I  had  cherished  the  idea,"  says  Mr. 
Haldane, "  of  going  to  France,  with  a  view 
of  doing  something  to  promote  the  knowledc^ 
of  the  gospel."  He  soon  perceived  that  he 
had  no  means  of  furthering  this  object  at 
Paris,  and  he  set  out  for  Geneva.  ''  From 
all  I  could  learn  from  M.  Moulinie" — a  young 
pastor  to  whom  Mr.  Haldane  had  been  in- 
troduced— **  Geneva  was  involved  in  the  most 
terrible  darkness."  It  was,  as  Mr.  Burgess 
observes, '  an  unbroken  field  of  labor,'  with 
'  a  fallen  church.'  Calvin,  once  its  chiefest 
boast  and  ornament,  with  his  doctrines  and 
works,  had  been  set  aside  and  forgotten, 
while  the  pastors  were,  in  general, '  Arians 
or  Socinians.'  As  early  as  in  1810,  Empey- 
taz,  Bost,  and  a  few  others  who  '  had  begun 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  wretched  food 
supplied  by  their  spiritual  pastors,'  formed 
a  reunion  called  La  SoeieU  det  Amis.  To 
these,  afterwards,  in  1816,  was  loined  a  good 
young  man,  named  Richard  Wilcox,  an  Eng- 
lish or  Welch  mechanic,  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  school.  But  M.  Empeytaz  '  had 
quitted  the  field  of  his  unequal  combat  with 
a  consistory  determined  to  crush  him,'  and 
M.  Bost  had  gone,  as  pastor,  to  Montiers. 
Just  at  this  critical  time,  the  immortal  re- 
reformer  of  Switzerland  arrived.  '  In  a  very 
short  time,'  we  are  told  by  the  biographer 
of  Henry  Py t,  *  a  striking  revival,  effected  by 
his  means,  was  manifested  in  the  school 
(I'auditoire)  of  theology.  Around  the  vener- 
able Haldane,  their  true  professor,  there 
gathered  habitually  more  than  twenty  pupils 
of  Uiat  auditory,  converted  (alt^r6s|  by  the 
instructions  of  that  blessed  word  which  they 
began  immediately  to  distribute  at  Geneva, 
or,  at  a  later  period,  to  carry  to  neighboring 
countries,  and  amongst  the  latter  may  be 
named  Henry  Pyt,  Jean  GuiUaume  Gontier 
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and  Charles  Rien,  who  died  pastor  at  Fred- 
erica/  Much  opposition  was  made  by  the 
pastors  of  Geneva  to  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Haldane.  and,  at  one  time,  they  contemplated 
to  cite  him  before  the  '  renerable  company/ 
As  one  of  them  shrewdly  observed — Vou8 
ne  gagnerez  pas  prande  chose  par  cela  !  They 
shrunk  from  their  intention,  learning  as  they 
did  that,  if  measures  were  carried  too  far, 
their  students  would  desert  them.  Professor 
Chenvi^re  attacked,  in  a  publication,  Mr. 
Haldane  for  his  troublesome  proceedings, 
and  was  guilty  of  much  misapprehension  and 
misrepresentation.  But  besides  an  able  vin- 
dication of  Mr.  Haldane  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith, 
the  dauntless  man  himself — like  a  true  Great- 
heart  as  he  was — ^gave  to  his  malignant  op- 
ponent a  most  crushing  reply,  which  con- 
stitutes also  '  in  itself  a  memorial  of  solid  and 
practical  divinity.' 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  sys- 
tem of  evangelical  reform  in  the  city  of  mod- 
em neologianism,  Mr.  Haldane  removed  to 
Montauban,  in  France.  Here  he  resided 
for  more  than  two  years.  He  pursued  a 
somewhat  similar  course  as  In  Geneva,  in  the 
exposition  and  maintenance  of  the  great  lead- 
ing truths  of  the  evangelical  faith  to  such 
students  and  others  as  attended  on  his  instruc- 
tions, whether  of  a  more  regular  or  of  a  gen- 
eral and  conversational  nature.  Among  those 
much  indebted  to  his  labors  at  Montauban, 
were  MM.  Monod,  Marzials,  and  others.  It 
would  have  been  sufficient  proof  of  the  great 
success  of  the  labors  of  this  continental  apos- 
tle, that  God  honored  him  to  become  the 
human  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  such 
a  man  as  M.  Merle  D'Aubign^.  Family  cir- 
cumstances led  to  his  return  to  Scotland  in 
1819.  But  still,  while  ever  devising  some 
plan  of  Christian  usefulness  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  continued  his  exertions  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  gospel  in  Europe  by  his  zealous 
support  of  the  Continental  Society. 

We  cannot  but  speak  in  terms  of  grateful 
admiration  and  approval  of  his  invaluable 
services — as  we  consider  them  to  be — in  his 
resolute,  persevering,  and  ultimately  success- 
ful resistance  to  the  circulation  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha by  the  Bible  Society.  But  we  must 
refer  to  our  author  for  details  on  this  subject, 
which  are  valuable  as  a  portion  of  the  relig- 
ious history  of  our  day.  "  To  assert  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  canon  and  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  was — ^we  are 
told — "  one  of  the  great  objects  for  which 
Robert  Haldane  lived.'* 

Rather  more  than  three  years  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  Mr.  James  Haldane 


married,  in  April,  1822,  Margaret  Rutherford, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  well-Known  physician 
and  professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Daniel  Rutherford,  the  ma- 
ternal uncle  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  so  that  the 
second  Mr.  James  Haldane  was  the  cousin- 
german  of  the  celebrated  poet. 

Mr.  James  Haldane  lived  to  commemorate 
a  jubilee  of  his  futhful  pastorate.  He  pub- 
lished besides  an  **  Exposition  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,"  some  valuable  discourses 
and  controversial  pamphlets,  evidencing  his 
constant  desire  of  the  salvation  of  souls  aod 
the  propagation  and  conservation  of  pore 
evangelical  truth.  He  conducted  the  "  Scrip- 
ture Magazine '*  from  1809  to  1813,  and  the 
'*  Christian  Quarterly  Magazine  "  from  1832 
to  1837,  in  both  of  which  are  many  valuable 
contributions  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Robert  also 
was  much  occupied  at  various  times  in  writing 
and  publishing  pamphlets,  from  1825  to  1833, 
principally  on  the  Apocrypha  question. 
Among  other  subjects  of  controversy  m  which 
he  engaged,  was  one  with  our  respected 
friend.  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  on 
"  The  Duty  of  paying  Tribute."*  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Haldane's  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Rev- 
alation,  and  his  "  Exposition  of  the  Romans/* 
are,  and  will  long  be,  standards  in  our  theo- 
logical literature. 

In  August,  1842,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane 
showed  symptoms  of  that  illness  which,  in 
about  two  months  after,  terminated  his  long 
and  useful  life.  On  the  niffht  of  the  11th 
December,  after  exhorting  his  attendant  to 
store  up  the  scriptures  in  her  memory,  he 
was  heard  to  utter  his  ever-memorable  last 
words,  which  he  repeated  several  times,  '*  For 
ever  with  the  Lord"— "for  ever"— "for 
ever !"  The  next  day,  on  Monday  the  12th, 
he  "peacefully  departed,"  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  venerable  bro- 
ther survived  for  more  than  eight  years,  till. 


•  We  find  from  a  pamphlet,  by  Dp.  Brown,  which  we 
have  received  since  we  oommenoedthie  article,  that 
some  of  the  ohaervations  of  the  biographer  have 
led  to  some  diaagreement  between  himaelf  and  the 
doctor,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  practical  effect  in  Ed- 
inburgh of  the  letters  pnbliehed  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Haldane.  We  cannot  settle  this  matter;  but 
we  must  avow,  without  having  a  minute  reeolleotioii 
of  the  precise  points  of  dispute  in  the  controversy 
between  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  and  the  doctor,  that 
our  views  would,  probably,  on  such  a  subject,  be 
more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former.  At  any  rate,  we  must  in  all  honesty 
say,  that  whatever  of  correctness  there  may  be  in 
the  views  of  Mr.  Haldane,  as  expressed  in  his  lettei^ 
his  noble  pen  waa^  in  this  instance^  employed  for  a 
most  questionable  purpose,  in  practically  upholding 
such  An  iniquitous  impost  as  the  annuity  tax. 
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after  a  very  brief  illness,  be,  also,  on  tbe  8tb 
Febroarr,  1861,  was  called  to  ''rest  from  bis 
labors,"  at  tbe  patriarebal  age  of  eigbty-tbree. 
He  died,  as  bas  been  said,  '*  in  harness,''  as  be 
was  engaged  to  preaeb  on  tbe  day  following 
tbat  of  bis  deatb,  in  Dr.  Cbalmers's  free 
cburcb,  at  Westport.  "  During  bis  waking 
interrals,  be  was  in  possession  of  every  fac- 
ulty, even  to  the  last  day."  Aboat  an  hour 
before  bis  departure,  bis  devoted  wife  said, 
'  Too  are  going  to  Jesus.  How  happy  you 
will  be  soon.'  A  vivid  smile  lighted  up  his 
eomitenanoe  with  tbe  expression  of  ineffable 
joy,  as  be  emphatically  said, — "  Oh,  yes  I" 
We  feel  that  any  general  comments  on  the 
facts  of  these  remarkable  biographies  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  Robert  and  James 
Haldane  were  an  honor  alike  to  their  own 
justly  famous  country,  and  to  tbe  age.  Their 
beautifully  intertwining  lives  of  energetic  use- 
fulness  form  one  of  the  very  best  specimens 
of  the  tngemum  perfervidum  Scoforum,  All 
tbat  we  will  say  of  a  practical  nature— dif- 
fering parbaps,  in  this  respect,  from  some 
whom  we  esteem, — ^is,  tbat  we  do  not  believe 


that  this  *'  intelligent  age,"  as  it  is  somewhat 
complacently  called,  needs,  after  all,  so  much 
a  more  profoundly-philosophic  style  of  the- 
ological dissertation,  as  it  requires  a  succession 
of  modem  apostles  of  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  Hal- 
danes.  In  saying  this,  however,  we  are  not 
to  be  supposed  as  expressing  our  entire  con- 
currence in  every  opinion  held  and  maintained 
by  these  excellent  men. 

We  should  do  injustice,  if  we  were  to  con- 
clude without  expressing  our  high  opinion  of 
the  candor,  good  sense,  and  general  ability 
which  the  author  evinces  in  the  performance 
of  his  unusually  difficult  and  delicate  task. 
The  book  is  bifi;hly  interesting  and  instructive. 
It  abounds  with  passages  of  good  writing, 
and  well  depicts  many  a  graphic  scene,  and 
tells  many  a  valuable  anecdote  tbat  will  live 
in  tbe  memory  and  be  told  over  and  over 
again  with  delight  and  profit.  It  will,  as  we 
doubt  not,  have,  what  it  well  deserves,  a 
wide  circulation,  and  soon  become,  and  long 
continue  to  be,  a  favorite  and  a  standard  in 
the  most  valuable  department  of  our  bi- 
ographical literature. 


From  Fr4i«r'i  Mafasin*. 
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There  are  in  every  country  which  has  a 
literature  some  authors  who  attain  during 
their  lives  considerable  celebrity — ^nay,  even 
great  popularity  and  renown ;  and  yet  who, 
when  once  removed  from  this  scene  of  care  and 
trouble,  are  speedily  and  unjustly  forgotten. 
Others  there  are  again  who,  unmeritedly  neg- 
lected during  their  lives,  acquire,  as  soon  as 
deatb  crowns  their  labors,  a  posthumous  pop- 
ularity which  might  have  cheered  their 
chequered  existence  when  living,  and  render- 
ed their  departing  strufirgles  less  bitter.  Into 
tbe  causes  of  these  unjust  judgments  of  tbe 
gentle  public — into  these  caprices  of  fortune, 
or  arbitrary  awards  of  fate,  we  profess  not 
here  to  enter.  But  of  the  certainty  of  the 
fact  which  we  announce  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  If  a  man  bas  come  to  maturity  in 
times  of  great  public  excitement — ^in  periods 
of  intestine  or  foreign  war — in  epochs  of  ex- 
citement or  revolution,  bis  labors,  unless  be 
become  a  journalist  or  a  pamphleteer,  may 
be  overlooked;  and  if  be  become  journal- 


ist and  pamphleteer,  in  how  great  a  de- 
cree do  tnese  labors  encroach  on  bis  time, 
distract  his  attention,  and  unfit  him  for 
tbe  calmer  walks  of  literature  and  philos- 
ophy. How  often  do  the  unceasing  labors  of 
the  journalist  affect  bis  health,  embitter  his 
existence,  and  raise  him  up  deadly  enemies. 
One  among  the  manv  pleasing  and  agreeable 
French  authors  of  the  last  generation,  M ar- 
montel,  was  himself  a  journalist,  and  thus  he 
speaks  of  journalism,  after  abundant  experi- 
ence— Rediger  un  journal  c'est-a-dire  me 
condamner  au  travail  de  Sieyphe  on  a  celui  dee 
Danieuks,  Marmontel,  however,  did  not  al- 
low journalism  to  become  an  absorbing  pas* 
sion  or  an  ecgrossing  pursuit;  nor  did  he  en- 
gage in  tbe  fierce  political  contests  of  his 
time.  Tet,  withal,  journalism  conducted 
him  for  a  short  time  to  the  Bastile,  to  which 
be  was  unjustly  consigned  by  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul  for  an  article  which  be  bad  not 
written. 
A  man  who  in  a  £eu' greater  degree  suffered 
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from  hb  connexion  with  journalism  was 
Chamfort,  who  is  so  Utile  known  by  the  Eng- 
lish public  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  gire 
some  account  of  his  history. 

Sebastian  Roch  Nicholas  Chamfort  wasbom 
at  a  village  near  Clermont,  in  Aurergnei  in 
1  ?41 .  All  accounts  agree  in  stating  thatne  ne- 
ver knew  who  his  father  was.  As  to  his  mother, 
one  account  describes  her  falsely  as  a  pay- 
sanne — the  other,  more  truly,  as  dame  de 
compagnie.  As  to  the  misfortune  of  his  il- 
le^timate  birth,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to 
Chamfort  as  a  crime.  The  fault  was  not  his, 
though  unquestionably  he  was  subjected  to 
some  of  the  punishment,  and  to  many  of  the 
inconveniences.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
this  had  no  influence  on  Chamfort's  disposi- 
tion and  feelings  and  future  life.  Some  por- 
tion of  the  bitterness,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  misanthropy  and  soured  feelings  of  our 
author  may  be  traced  to  the  events  of  his 
earlier  years.  As  soon  as  the  condition  of 
the  mother  of  Chamfort  became  known  in 
the  family  in  which  she  was  residing,  it  may 
be  supposed  there  was  a  sudden  rupture  and 
dismissal.  The  unhappy  creature  came  to 
hide  her  shame  in  Pans,  and  in  Paris  Cham- 
fort first  saw  the  light.  The  young  mother 
soon  found  friends  and  protectors  in  the  gay 
and  gilded,  but  not  utterly  heartless,  capital ; 
and  when  her  son  was  the  requisite  age,  she 
had  the  influence  to  obtun  for  him  a  bourner^s 
place  at  the  College  of  the  Grassins.  The 
young  Nicholas  merited  this  good  fortune* 
Thouffb  aware  of  his  bulh,  and  that  he  came 
into  the  world  without  father  or  fortune,  he 
exhibited  towards  his  mother  tenderness  and 
affection,  consoled  her  solitude,  and  commis- 
erated her  sorrows. 

The  first  years  of  Nicholas — (that  was  the 
name  under  which  he  entered  at  the  Grassins^ 
— were  undistinguished  in  his  Academical 
career.  In  his  third  year,  however,  he  shone 
out  brilliantly,  and  terminated  his  '*  rhetoric,*' 
as  it  is  called,  with  the  most  brilliant  success. 
This  filius  nuUitts — this  child  of  misfortune 
''baptized  in  tears '*— carried  off  the  five 
grand  prizes  of  the  University.  These  his  first 
successes  promising  so  many  others,  deter- 
mmed  his  vocation  for  letters.  In  fact,  be- 
fore he  had  terminated  his  philosophi^,  his 
caustic  and  satirical  spirit  had  oisplaved  itself. 
In  conjunction  with  Letoumeur,  he  wrote 
something  which  rendered  them  both  obnox- 
ious to  the  principal  and  masters.  The  two 
young  friends  thus  rusticated,  if  not  expelled, 
suddenly  left  their  Ahna  Mater,  travelled 
over  some  parts  of  Normandy,  and,  after 
having  sowed  their  wild  oats,  returned  to  ask 


an  asylum  of  the  offended  prinoipals.  The 
college  authorities  nobly  revenged  themselves 
by  tddng  the  foolish  young  men  back,  and 
affording  them  the  asylum  which  they  peni- 
tently sought  A  time,  however,  was  soon 
to  come,  wnen  Chamfort  must  do  something 
for  himself.  His  pen  was  his  only  resource ; 
and  he  was  forced  to  live  on  what  he  gained 
in  writing  for  a  few  journals,  and  in  compos- 
ing sermons  for  popular  preachers.  For  this 
last  task  Chamfort  was  wont  to  receive  a  loob 
per  sermon,  and  this  traffic  lasted  about  a 
year.  With  the  proceeds  of  what  he  thus 
gained  from  the  booksellers,  newspaper-pro- 
prietors, and  priests,  he  supported  hiooself 
and  hb  mother. 

Like  Piron  and  Dudos,  and  so  many  other 
men,  literary  and  not  literary,  with  youth  and 
good  looks  on  their  side,  he  fell  early  into  the 
company  of  actresses  and  courtesans.  Soon 
convinced  that  this  was  neither  the  road  to 
fortune  nor  to  fame,  he  determined  to  try  for 
a  prize  at  the  academy,  to  write  a  comedy 
and  what  not  besides.  The  prize  at  the 
Academy  he  obtained ;  for  FEpiire  d*un  plre 
asonfiUwBa  crowned  d'embUe;  and  more 
than  this,  the  comedy  La  Jeune  Indienne  was 
well  received.  Chamfort  was  now  sought  for 
and  caressed.  His  figure  was  good,  his  coun- 
tenance agreeable,  his  wit  brilliant  and  ready ; 
so  that  his  manners  and  personal  appeance 
impressed  the  world  as  favorably  as  his  tal- 
ents. Men  and  women  of  rank  now  sought 
his  society.  The  Princess  of  Craon  smd  of 
him,  Vous  ne  le  croyez  qu*un  Adonis  el  c*e»t 
ttfi  HercuU.  The  gay  and  dissipated  life 
which  Chamfort  at  this  period  led  at  Paris 
affected  his  health.  He  went  from  water- 
ing place  to  watering  pkce — from  Spa  to 
Bareges — from  Bareges  to  ControuviUe, 
without  receiving  much  benefit.  A  hu- 
mor fell  upon  his  eyes  and  face,  which  in  no 
degree  improved  the  personal  beauty  of  the 
Adonis  or  the  Hercules.  Thouirh  llie  name 
of  the  writer  had  now  become  familiar,  and 
was  well  known  to  the  Parisian  public,  yet 
the  pecuniary  position  of  Chamfort  was  by 
no  means  flourishing.  Often  was  he  in  want 
of  money,  and  obliged,  like  Piron  and  Rivait^ 
to  dine  here  and  there  sometimes  even  with 
Duke  Humfrey.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that 
Chabanon,  who  had  a  pension  of  1200  francs 
on  the  Mercure  de  France,  and  who  had 
formed  a  warm  friendship  for  Chamfort, 
forced  him  to  accept  this  pension.  Madame 
Helvetius,  too,  (bom  Mdlle.  LiKneville,  and 

I  niece  of  Madame  Graffigny,)  betriended  him, 
and  gave  him  a  small  apartment  in  her  house 
at  Sevres,  where  he  remained  for  two  or  three 
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years.  He  also  received  some  kindnesses  from 
the  Duke  of  Cb<nseul,  and  from  a  rich  citi- 
sen  of  Liege,  M.  Yon  Eck.  But  notwith- 
standing these  aids,  Chamfort  occasionally 
suffered  from  the  res  anguita  domi. 

It  is  not»  therefore,  wonderful  that  he  was 
a  candidate  for  so  many  academic  prizes. 
The  Academy  of  Marseilles  proposed  at  this 
period  for  a  prize  the  Etoge  of  La  Fontaine. 
Necker,  who  knew  that  La  Harpe  was  a  can- 
didate on  the  lists,  and  who  had  not  a  doubt 
that  he  would  win  the  race,  added  to  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  given  a  sum  of  2,400 
francs  out  of  his  own  pocket.  But  the  event 
turned  out  differently  from  the  expectations  of 
the  rich  Genevese.  .  Chamfort,  excited  by  the 
circumstances,  entered  the  lists  and  succeed- 
ed. Both  productions  have  now  been  long 
before  the  public.  There  has  been  abundant 
time  to  test  their  merits,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Marseillaise  were  right  in 
awarding  the  palm  to  Chamfort.  This  JSloge 
of  La  Fontaine  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  pieces  of  the  kind  in  the 
French  language. 

It  was  at  Bareges  that  Chamfort  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Duchess  of  Grammont, 
who  introduced  him  at  the  house  of  her 
brother,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  at  Chante- 
loup.  Mdlle.  de  Lespinasse,  the  daughter 
of  Madame  d'Albon,  and  better  known  as 
the  friend  of  D'Alembert  and  the  Count  de 
Ouibert,  was  at  Chanteloup  at  the  time,  and 
thus  she  writes  of  the  new  visitor.  ".I  have 
seen  M.  de  Chamfort,  who  is  arrived.  We 
shall  read  one  of  these  days  his  JSloge  of  La 
Fontaine.  He  is  returned  from  the  waters  in 
good  health,  crowned  with  more  of  ^lory 
and  wealth  than  when  he  left.  Above  all,  he 
possesses  four  friends,  every  one  of  whom 
i'amient  ckacune  d'elles  comme  quatre — these 
are  Madame  de  Grammont,  Madame  de 
Banc^,  Madame  d'Amblimont,  and  the 
Countess  of  Choiseul.  I  can  answer  for  it, 
that  M.  de  Chamfort  is  very  well  satisfied, 
and  il  fait  de  son  mieux  pour  etre  modeste. 
Notwithstanding  this  too  tiattering  portrait 
of  the  content  and  satisfaction  of  Chamfort, 
it  is  well  known  that  he  was  neither  con- 
tented^ nor  happy.  His  health  was  far  from 
good,  and  the  care  of  it  absorbed  all  his 
hterary  resources.  After  his  visit  to  Chan- 
teloup he  retired  to  Sevres.  It  was  at  Sev- 
res, in  the  apartment  furnished  for  him  by 
Madame  Hehretius,  that  he  labored  at  his 
tragedy  of  Mustapha  et  Ziangir,  which  was 
represented  with  great  Mai  at  Fontainebleau. 
The  Queen  conceived  there  were  flattering 
allusions  to  herself  in  some  passages,  and 


the  King,  probably  in  consequence,  granted 
a  pension  of  1200  livres  to  the  author. 
Further,  the  Prince  of  Cond^  offered  him  the 

Eost  of  secretaire  de  ses  commandements.  He 
ad  scarcely  been  installed  in  the  Palais 
Bourbon  when  he  wished  to  get  out  of  it, 
and  to  be  a  free  man  again,  without  how- 
ever offending  the  Prince  of  Cond6.  With 
this  view  he  passed  six  months  in  writing 
letters  in  prose  and  in  verse  begging  the 
Duke  to  accept  his  resignation. 

Chamfort  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  moroseness 
and  misanthropy,  resinged  his  secretaryship, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  people  to  raise 
a  cry  qf  ingratitude,  ss  though  any  man,  how- 
ever little  of  a  millionaire,  wore  obliged  to 
bear  a  weight  which  he  found  too  burden- 
some. It  was  at  this  epoch  of  his  life  that 
Chamfort,  following  the  example  af  Boileau, 
retired  to  Auteuil.  He  even  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  house  of  the  satirist,  saying, 
**  it  is  not  with  the  living  but  with  the  dead 
that  one  should  commune" — ^meaning  there- 
by with  books.  He  had  hardly,  however, 
been  installed  among  his  books  than,  at  the 
very  dangerous  age  of  forty,  he  fell  in  love. 
He  had  met  at  Boulogne  a  lady  of  the  court 
of  the  Duchess  of  Maine,  a  beauty  who 
counted  eight-and-forty  winters.  This  lady 
had  a  great  deal  of  talent,  had  travelled 
much,  and  was  exceedingly  agreeable  and 
companionable.  Chamfort  proposed,  was 
accepted,  and  married  her.  From  Auteuil 
they  went  to  reside  at  Yancouleurs,  not  far 
from  Etampes.  They  had  not  been  more 
than  a  few  months  in  their  new  residence 
when  death  broke  the  bonds  so  recently  tied 
together.  A  settled  melancholy  now  took 
possession  of  the  mind  of  Chamfort.  He 
was  roused  from  this  state  of  sadness  and 
torpor  by  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouflfier,  who  in- 
vited him  to  travel  with  him  in  Holland.  The 
Count  de  Narbonne,  subsequently  an  emigrant 
in  England,  and  employed  on  obtaining, 
through  Madame  de  Stael,  permission  to  re- 
turn 10  France,  was  of  this  party.  The  lively 
and  original  mind  of  the  count  sparkled  in 
collision  with  that  of  Chamfort.  On  his  re- 
turn from  Holland,  Chamfort  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  in  the  place  of 
St.  Palaye.  As  an  Academician  he  returned 
to  the  world  and  to  Paris.  His  discourse, 
on  being  received  a  member,  was  a  remark- 
able production,  distinguished  by  brilliancy 
and  talent.  But  Chamfort  went  seldomto 
the  Academy,  and  no  sooner  was  he  one  of 
the  forty,  than  he  wrote  his  Discours  contre 
les  Acadimies,  which  subsequently  contri- 
buted to  the  suppression  of  all  such  Institu- 
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tioDS.  Occaaionallj  He  went  to  court,  where 
Marie  Antoinette  once  said  to  him,  "  Do  you 
know,  M.  de  Chamfort,  that  you  pleased  all 
the  world  at  Versailles,  not  because  of,  but 
in  spite  of  your  talent  ?*'  "  The  reason,  your 
majesty  will  see,  is  quite  simple,"  rejoined 
Chamfort,  with  his  usual  frankness;  "at 
Versailles  I  am  content  to  learn  many  things 
I  know  from  people  who  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  them."  Chamfort  acquired  the  friendship 
of  the  Count  de  Vaudreuil,  who  lodged  him 
in  his  mansion.  During  this  period  Mirabeau, 
who  had  heard  much,  who  had  read  more  of 
Chamfort,  and  met  him  occasionally,  sought 
hb  friendship.  There  was  a  similarity  of 
tastes  and  opinions  between  them.  As  M. 
Ars^ne  Houssaye  says,  in  a  recent  publication, 
tou$  Us  deux  eiaient  emportis  et  railleurs.  It 
is  a  curious  and  significant  fact,  that  in  this 
intercourse  Chamfort  assumed  the  ascenden- 
cy, or  probably  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say,  that  Mirabeau,  for  once  in  his  life, 
knocked  under.  Writing  to  Chamfort,  he 
thus  expresses  himself.  "  There  is  hardly  a 
day  I  do  not  find  myself  stating,  *  Chamfort 
froncerait  le  vmrcil ;  ne  fauoM  pas,  n^ecri- 
vons  pas  cela ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  Ckdm" 
fart  sera  content,"  No  doubt  Mirabeau,  who 
was  extremely  solicitous  of  literary  renown, 
knew  all  the  advantage  he  might  reap  from 
intercommunion  with  a  mind  such  as  that  of 
Chamfort ;  and  Chamfort,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  well  aware  of  the  glory  to  be  acquired 
by  allying  himself  with  a  personage  of  the 
force  of  character  and  splendor  of  eloquence 
possessed  by  Mirabeau.  Force,  impetuosity, 
passionate  sensibility  predominated  in  the 
character  of  Mirabeau;  delicacy,  neatness, 
subtlety,  and  finesse,  were  the  characteristics 
of  Chamfort.  During  the  period  of  this 
friendship,  which  was  only  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  Mirabeau,  the  great  orator  sub- 
mitted to  Chamfort  not  merely  hb  writings 
for  the  press,  but  his  opinions,  his  conduct, 
hb  hopes,  and  hb  fears.  He  affected  to  treat 
him  as  even  hb  superior  and  his  master  in 
moral  force.  Knowing  the  character  of  Mira- 
beau, one  may  well  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this 
assumed  or  affected  deference.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  Chamfort  contributed 
considerably  to  Mirabeau's  publbhed  works. 
The  most  eloquent  passages  in  the  book  on 
the  order  of  Cincinnatus  were  written  by 
him. 

The  epoch  of  1789  had  now  arrived.  Both 
Mirabeau  and  Chamfort  had  done  everything 
in  their  power,  by  writing  and  speech,  to 
promote  the  Revolution.  They  were  accord- 
ingly ready  to  serve  the  spirit  they  had 


powerfully  contributed  to  evoke.  Whilst 
Mirabeau  proclaimed  the  new  doctrines  in 
the  Assembly  in  burning  words,  the  whole 
heart,  mind,  tongue,  and  pen  of  Chamfort 
seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  same  spirit. 
Never  did  this  brilliant  thinker  utter  words 
and  phrases  clothed  in  more  attractive  forms* 
or  which  more  impressed  themselves  on  the 
memory  and  imagination.  Hb  republicaa 
fervor  knew  no  bounds.  He  applauded  the 
decree  which  suppressed  pensions,  albeit  the 
whole  of  hb  fortune  was  in  pensions.  The 
pensions,  however,  or  the  void  which  the  ab- 
sence of  them  created  in  his  receipts,  was 
replaced  by  labor,  and  the  Mercure  de 
France  became  doubly  valuable  from  the 
contributions  of  hb  pen.  Hb  arUcles  in- 
creased daily  in  interest  and  attraction. 

Chamfort  appeared  in  popular  assemblies 
only  when  there  was  danger  in  showing  him- 
self. Accustomed  to  thmk  and  act  hke  a 
freeman,  he  could  not  be  made  to  feel  thai 
there  was  any  danger  in  explaining  himself 
upon  men  and  things.  He  did  not  wait  for 
the  Revolution  to  adopt  this  course.  Neither 
Marat,  nor  Robespierre,  nor  any  one  of  the 
sanguinary  tyrants  who  weighed  on  France 
were  safe  from  his  sallies.  Indignant  at  the 
prostitution  of  the  words  "  fraternity"  and 
"  liberty"  traced  on  all  the  walls,  Chamfort 
translated  them  thus :  Sois  monfrtre  ouje  ie 
tue.  He  used  to  say  the  fraternity  of  these 
people  b  like  that  of  Cain  and  Abel.  When 
it  was  remarked  that  he  often  repeated  this 
word — "You  are  right,"  he  used  to  observe : 
"  I  ought  to  say,  by  way  of  variation,  of 
Eteocles  and  Folynices."  These  sarcasms 
were  so  many  crimes  for  base  dilators  to  note 
and  to  denounce— crimes  of  which  Chamfort 
was  later  to  bear  the  punishment.  Never- 
theless, as  it  was  under  the  mask  of  patrio- 
tbm  and  the  name  of  liberty  that  men  were 
at  this  period  persecuted,  and  that  tyranny 
was  ultimately  establbhed,  it  was  difficult  to 
discover  a  pretext  for  incriminating  Cham- 
fort ;  for  he  had  ever  been  consistent  in  hb 
opinions,  and  walked  in  the  leading  ranks  of 
the  Republican  phalanx.  But  he  had  been 
named  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  by  the  Minister  Roland» 
and  this  was  enough  to  draw  down  ven- 
geance on  his  head.  Denounced  by  one  To- 
bieson  Dubuy,  a  subordinate  employ^  in  the 
establishment,  he  was  arrested  with  his  col- 
leagues, and  conveyed  to  the  Madel<»ette8. 
To  this  prbon  he  was  conducted  in  company 
with  the  Abb6  Bartb^lemy,  whose  gray 
hairs  ought  to  have  been  his  protection. 
Imprisonment,  which  so  many  at  tbb  period 
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bore  with  fortitude  and  resignation*  was  par- 
ticularly odious  and  irksome  to  Chamfort. 
"It  is  neither  death  nor  life,"  he  cried; 
"  and  I  want  no  middle  term,  for  I  desire  to 
open  my  eyes  on  heaven,  or  to  shut  them  in 
the  tomb.  When  released,  he  found  him- 
self under  the  surveillance  of  a  gendarme, 
who  never  quitted  him. 

This  produced  a  profound  and  melancholy 
impression  on  his  mind,  for  he  saw  in  it  a 
proof  that  a  prison  would  again  open  for 
nim.  It  was  under  the  impression  of  these 
painful  feelmgs  that  he  inwardly  swore  to 
die  rather  than  to  be  conducted  back  to  his 
dungeon.  Tyranny,  however,  sustamed  by 
public  terror,  now  became  day  by  day  more 
cruel.  It  was  harshly  intimated  to  Chamfort 
that  he  should  go  back  to  the  maiaon  d* arret 
While  the  myrmidons  of  authority  were  wait- 
ing to  fetch  him,  he  remembered  his  oath.  Be- 
tinng  to  an  adjoining  room,  under  the  pretext 
of  making  preparations  to  accompany  the  offi- 
cers, he  locked  the  door,  charged  a  pistol, 
pulled  the  trigger  with  an  intent  to  blow  out 
his  brains,  but  only  succeeded  in  shooting  out 
his  right  eye  and  destroying  the  bridfire  of 
his  nose.  Astonished  at  his  own  maladroit- 
ness,  and  still  resolved  to  die,  he  seized  a 
razor,  and  attempted  to  cut  his  throat. 
His  hand,  however,  was  not  as  powerful  as 
his  will,  and  after  several  attenipts  the  un- 
fortunate prisoner  failed  too  in  this  object. 
Next  he  attempted  to  reach  the  heart,  stab- 
bing himself  in  that  region,  and  ultimately 
tried  to  open  the  veins  m  the  aims.  Over- 
come at  length  by  torturing  pain,  he  cried 
aloud,  flinging  himself  upon  a  chair.  The 
bmates  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  officers 
of  justice,  aware  that  something  strange  had 
occurred,  and  hearing  the  report  of  a  pistol- 
shot,  rushed  to  Chamfort's  room,  and  at- 
tempted to  staunch  the  blood  streaming  from 
his  wounds  along  the  floor.  But  the  strug- 
gling and  suffering  man  declared  that  his 
desire  was  to  die  as  a  freeman  rather  than 
again  be  conducted  to  prison  as  a  slave.  **  If 
you  persist  in  dragging  me  thus  to  prison," 
he  said,  to  the  officers,  **  sufficient  strength 
remains  to  me  to  accomplish  what  I  have 
begun.  I  am  a  freeman,"  he  added,  "and 
no  earthly  power  can  make  me  enter  alive 
into  that  prison.*'  Suffering  from  pain  and  loss 
of  blood,  he  explained  to  those  around  his 
reasons  for  laying  violent  hands  on  himself. 
"  You  see  what  it  is  to  be  maladroit  in  the  use 
of  one's  hands,"  he  exclaimed :  "  one  cannot 
even  kill  oneself  to  escape  the  fangs  of  ty- 
ranny." Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the 
recovery  of  Chamfort  was  most  rapid.    He 


amused  himself  during  his  convalescence  in 
translating  the  epigrams  of  the  Anthology. 
Indignant  at  the  atrocities  and  horrors  he 
saw  everywhere  committing  around  him,  he 
said  more  than  once,  Ct  auejt  voismedonne 
a  tout  moment  renvie  ae  me  recommeneer. 
Forced  now,  by  the  total  loss  of  his  means  of 
existence,  and  by  the  very  considerable  ex- 
penses resulting  from  his  detention  and  treat- 
ment, to  live  m  privacy,  Chamfort  retired, 
with  such  books  as  remained  to  him,  to  a 
modest  apartment  in  the  Rue  Chabanais. 
Insensibly  and  by  degrees  returning  to  his 
literary  habitudes  and  avocations,  Guinguen6 
and  some  other  friends  of  his  conceived  the 
project  of  a  journal,  to  be  called  La  Decade 
Phxloiophique^  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  with  a 
view  to  give  a  profitable  occupation  to  Cham- 
fort ;  but  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him, 
and  he  never  contributed  a  line  to  it. 

Chamfort  expired  on  the  Idth  April,  1798, 
in  the  d2nd  year  of  his  age.  Terror  pre- 
vailed in  that  infelicitous  time  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  was  an  act  of  courage  to  accom- 
pany his  remains  to  their  last  home.  There 
were  only  three  individuals  who  shed  their 
tears  over  the  bier  of  Chamfort.  These 
were  MM.  Yan  Praet,  Si^yes,  and  Guinguen6. 

Chamfort  did  not  foresee,  and  therefore 
did  not  acclaim  with  enthusiastic  welcome, 
the  Revolution.  He  was  much  more  a  man 
of  wit,  of  cleverness,  and  of  espritt  than  of 
thought  or  foresight ;  but  though  his  mind 
resembled  that  of  Rabelais,  or  Bayle,  or 
Voltaire,  and  was  more  critical  and  carping 
than  enthusiastic,  yet  he  flung  himself  with 
ardor  into  the  democratic  passions  of  the 
time.  He  assisted  at  all  the  assemblies  and 
at  all  the  clubs,  now  at  the  side  of  Robes- 
pierre, now  at  the  side  of  Barnave;  now 
with  Mirabeau  at  Versailles,  now  with  Camille 
Desmoulins  at  the  Palais  Royal.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious peculiarity  in  the  psychological  history 
of  Chamfort,  that  he  entertained  in  1790  the 
revolutionary  sentiments  of  the  democrats  of 
1792;  in  1792,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing 
the  ideas  of  1790  about  to  triumph,  he  was 
the  first  to  throw  cold  water  upon  them. 

Having  read  the  account  of  the  sufferings 
Chamfort  inflicted  on  himself,  the  generality 
of  people  will  express  surprise  that  he  did 
not  expire  within  four-and- twenty,  or  at  all 
events  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  in- 
fliction of  such  self-torture  and  horrible  mu- 
tilation. But  it  is  still  more  extraordinary 
that  the  authorities  did  not  abstain  from  per- 
secuting him  and  restore  to  him  his  liberty. 
Widely  different  was  the  conduct  pursued. 
The  surveillance  under  which  he  originally 
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labored  was  still  continued,  and  be  was  forced 
to  pay  a  crown  a-day  to  the  gendarme  who 
larded  him.     No  wonder  that  he  said  to 


ii^yes,  who  saw  him  in  this  plight,  Ah  !  man 
amiyje  nCen  vaia  enfin  de  ce  monde,  ok  ilfaut 
qui  It  ccBur  st  brise  au  se  hwme.  The  opinion 
of  Ghamfort  himself  was,  that  the  pistol-ball 
was  in  his  head ;  «7e  seM  (said  he)  que  la  balle 
est  resti  dans  ma  t4te ;  Us  tCiront  pas  Vy 
chercher. 

The  youth  of  Ghamfort  was  irregular  and 
stormy.'  His  birth,  his  poverty,  hi%  passions, 
his  decided  taste  for  letters — a  taste  which 
led  him  away  from  all  lucratire  occupation 
— were  all  circumstances  unfavorable  to 
him  in  a  worldly  sense.  The  lightness  and 
liveliness  of  his  mind — the  vivacity  and  ori- 
ginality of  his  humor — the  readiness  of  his 
repartees — ^his  natural  causticity,  which  veiled 
the  kindliness  of  his  nature,  and  caused  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  to  be  unjustly  suspect- 
ed— all  contributed  to  throw  around  him 
a  certain  haze  of  unpopularity.  This  feeling 
was  greatly  increased  by  his  unconquerable 
aversion  to  the  numerous  race  «f  impudent, 
unabashed,  and  self-contented  fools  with 
which  society  is  so  thickly  studded,  and  by 
his  thorough  disrelish  and  openly  expressed 
contempt  for  pretenders  of  all  kinds.  Such 
sentiments,  ever  openly  expressed,  inspired 
many  with  fear,  and  not  a  tew  with  hatred. 
Independently  of  this,  the  zeal  with  which 
Ghamfort  embraced  the  Revolution  and  its 
doctrines,  made  of  every  one  opposed  to  his 
opinions  a  personal  enemy.  He  had  adopted 
from  the  clubs  a  custom  of  speaking  out  his 
mind  perhaps  too  boldly,  and  of  substituting 
loudness  and  vehemence  for  that  politeness 
and  courtesy  of  which  he  had  been  earlier  a 
model.  He  has  himself  truly  said,  that  there 
is  a  certain  ardent  energy  incident  to  or  in- 
separable from  a  particular  kind  of  talent, 
which  often  misleads  men  into  imprudences 
who  are  well  inclined  at  bottom,  and  who  are 
not  morally  wrong. 

The  events  of  Ghamfort's  life  prove  that 
he  possessed  a  mind  naturally  strong  and 
vigorous.  Accustomed  from  early  youth  to 
struggle  against  adversity,  he  never  once  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  cast  down  by  despon- 
dency. After  having  enjoyed  for  many  years 
the  comforts  of  ease  and  independence,  he 
looked  with  serenity  and  courage,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  on  a  prospect  less  cheering 
than  lay  before  him  at  his  outset  in  early 
youth.  His  proud  spirit  compounded  with 
nothing  mean  or  servile, — he  abhorred  all 
chains  whether  of  silk  or  of  gold. 

Ghateaubriand,  who  had  met  Ghamfort 


during  the  progress  of  the  Revolutien,  gives 
us  an  account  of  his  personal  appearance. 
"  Ghamfort,"  says  he,  **  was  above  the  mid- 
dle height,  a  little  bent,  pale  faced,  and  of  a 
delicate  complexion.  His  blue  eye,  ocoasion- 
ally  cold  and  veiled  when  unexcited,  sparkled 
and  flashed  with  fire  when  he  became  anima- 
ted. His  open  nostrils  gave  to  his  counte- 
nance an  expression  of  energetic  sensibility. 
His  voice  was  flexible  and  well  modulated, 
but  during  my  last  moments  in  Paris  it  had 
become  harsh  and  unpleasant.  There  was 
the  agitated  and  imperious  tone  of  factions 
and  of  clubs." 

No  man  mixed  more  in  the  world  than 
Ghamfort,  and  he  brought  into  it  a  spirit  of 
observation  so  remarkable  and  ingenious  as 
to  appear  to  the  ablest  and  shrewdest  of  bis 
contemporaries  almost  unerring  and  miraca- 
lous  in  his  judgments.  This  spirit  of  ob- 
servation is  most  remarkable  in  that  portion 
of  his  work  with  the  title  of  lianmes  et  Pen- 
sies.  In  these  maxims  and  thoughts  we  per- 
petually find  that  which  Herault  de  Sechelles, 
himself  a  man  of  great  wit  and  cleverness, 
called  les  tenailles  mardantes  de  Ghamfort.  If 
it  be  alleged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Ghamfort 
is  too  prone  to  seek  in  French  society,  as  it 
then  existed,  food  for  ridicule,  or  pictures  of 
hypocrisy  apd  insincerity,  on  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  admitted  that  no  one  painted  these 
vices  in  less  attractive  colors.  Ghamfort 
may  have  inclined  too  much  to  the  opinion 
that  the  extreme  development  of  civilization 
in  the  refined  society  in  which  he  lived  led 
only  to  corruption  of  morals,  to  hateful,  ndic- 
ulous,  and  odious  vices,  to  insincerity,  to 
selfishness,  and  to  dissimulation.  But,  at  all 
events,  he  gives  the  reason,  if  not  the  justi- 
fication, for  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  in 
respect  to  this  theory,  in  the  portraits  and 
salient  traits  which  he  presents  to  us,  either 
in  full  length  or  en  buste.  It  was  his  daily 
habit  to  write  out  on  little  slips  of  paper  the 
results  of  his  observations  and  reflections 
reduced  into  maxims — the  anecdotes  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  great  world — in  the  society 
of  men  and  women  of  fashion,  or  of  persons 
celebrated  in  the  professions  or  as  men  of 
letters.  Every  trivial  fact  that  could  serve 
to  illustrate  manners  or  customs — every  mot 
piquant  or  spirituel  which  escaped  from  him- 
self or  others  he  noted  down.  There  is  thus 
infinite  variety  in  his  remarks.  The  court, 
the  camp,  the  city,  the  exchange,  the  theatres, 
even  the  churches  are  put  under  contribution, 
and  by  turns  appear  as  they  really  existed 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  in  his  brilliant 
and  pictured  pages.    The  following  sped- 
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mens,  from  the  Oaracii^es  et  Anecdotes^  will 
show  thai  our  description  is  not  exaggerated : 

It  ifl  an  undoubted  fact  that  MadatMy  the  daugh* 
ter  of  the  kin?,  playing  with  one  of  her  maids, 
looked  at  the  hands  of  her  attendant,  and  after 
counting  the  worthy  woman's  fingers,  exclaimed 
with  surprise,  "  What !  and  is  it  really  so  ?  Why, 
you  have  also  fire  fingers,  like  me !"  And  her 
royal  highness  commenced  re-counting  the  fingers 
by  way  of  assuring  herself  of  the  fact. 

Marshal  Richelieu  having  proposed  a  noble 
lady  of  a  great  house  (whose  name  I  forpet)  to 
Louis  XV.  pour  maUresse  en  (itre,  the  king  would 
not  hear  of  it,  saying,  that  when  he  was  tired  of 
the  lady,  it  would  be  far  too  costly  a  job  to  send 
her  about  her  business. 

Marshal  Biron  had  a  very  dangerous  illness. 
Wishing  to  confess,  he  said,  before  many  of  his 
friends,  "This  I  owe  to  God,  this  I  owe  to  the 
king,  this  I  owe  to  the  State,"  &c.  &c.  A  friend 
interrupted  him  thus,  *'Hold!  hold!  imprudent 
man  that  yon  are.  If  you  don't  mind  what  you 
are  about,  assuredly  you  will  die  insolvent  !*' 

M once  said  to  me,  •*!  have  known  women  of 

all  conntrics.  The  Italian  woman  only  believes  in 
the  sincerity  of  her  lover  when  he  is  ready  to 
commit  a  crime  for  her;  the  Englishwoman  when 
he  is  disposed  to  be  downright  mad  in  her  behalf; 
and  the  Frenchwoman  when  he  is  disposed  to 
render  himself  silly  and  ridiculous  for  her  sake." 

A  certain  gentleman,  who  shall  be  nameless, 
bad  been,  for  thirty  years,  in  the  habit  of  passing 
his  evenings  at  Madame  H.*s.  At  length,  his 
wife  died.  People  thought  he  would  marry  the 
lady  whose  house  he  frequented,  and  his  best 
friends  encouraged  him  to  perpetrate  the  deed. 
He  refused,  saying,  "In  that  case,  my  dear 
friends,  wJiere  should  I  find  a  house  of  refuge  to 
pass  my  evenings  ?" 

Madame  de  Tencin,  with  the  suavest  manners 
in  the  world,  was  an  unprincipled  woman,  capa- 
ble of  anything.  On  one  occasion,  a  friend  was 
praising  her  gentleness.  "Ay, ay,"  said  the  Abbe 
Imblet,  "  if  iSie  had  any  object  whatever  in  poi- 
soning you,  undoubtedly  she  would  choose  the 
sweetest  and  least  disagreeable  poison  in  the 
world." 

A  clever  man,  M ,  who  had  run  counter  to 

the  general  opinions,  pronounced  himself  strongly 
against  a  popular  work.  In  all  societies  he  was 
answered,  that  the  public  had  come  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent conclusion  from  his.  "  The  public !"  he 
rejoined, "  how  many  fools  must  you  collect  to- 
gether to  form  a  public  7" 

A  certain  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  was  in  the  deepest  mourning — 
in  mourning,  as  they  familiarly  say,  from  the 
crown  of  the  bead  to  the  sole  of  his  foot  He 
wore  a  bjack  scratch  wig,  weepers,  and  palled  the 
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longest  of  interminable  long  faces.  A  friend,  ad- 
dressing bim  in  a  subdued  tone,  said,  "  Alas,  my 
dear  friend,  who,  then,  have  you  had  the  raisfor* 
tune  to  lose  7"  **  I !"  rejoined  the  man  in  sables 
and  weepers,  **  I  have  lost  nothing :  the  literal 
fact  is,  that  I  have  been  a  widowsr  for  some 
days." 

"  All  that  I  have  seen  in  the  world,"  said  M — , 
**were  undigested  dinners,  suppers  without  pleas- 
ure, conversations  in  which  there  was  no  con- 
fidence on  one  side  or  the  other,  alliances  without 
friendship,  and  marriages  without  love." 

I  once  said  to  an  agreeable  misanthrope,  who 
had  introduced  to  nie  a  young  friend  of  his,  "  Your 
friend,  my  dear  sir,  has  no  worldly  tact ;  be  knows 
nothing  whatever  of  the  usages  of  life."  "  Ah,' 
said  R.,  '*  be  is  already  as  mournful  and  downcast 
as  if  he  knew  every  tittle  of  that  of  which  you 
reproach  him  with  utter  ignorance." 

In  a  largo  company,  many  details  of  the  glut- 
tony and  frourmandise  of  various  sovereigns  were 
mentioned.  "  What  would  you  have,"  said  M.  de 
Breqnigny ;  "in  the  name  of  heaven,  what  would 
you  have  ?  These  poor  kings  must  do  somethiog, 
and  it  is  as  necessary  they  should  eat  as  Jack, 
Tom,  or  Harry." 

"  You  must  flatter  or  frighten,"  said  M— — , 
"  the  interest  or  the  self-love  of  men.  Men  are 
asses  or  monkeys,  who  only  jump  for  nuts,  or  skip 
about  in  fear  of  the  whip." 

The  familiaritv  which  the  great  Frederick  of 
Prussia  permitted  to  those  who  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  him,  is  well  known.  A  certain  gen- 
eral, who  shall  be  nameless,  enjoyed  this  intimap 
cy  in  the  highest  degree.  The  king,  before  the 
battle  of  Rosbach,  said  to  his  friend,  that  if  he  lost 
it,  he  would  retire  to  Venice,  and  there  practise 
physic.  "  Ah,"  replied  the  general,"  loujours  a«- 
sassin — tmijoart  assassinJ^ 

During  the  last  illness  of  Louis  XV.,  which 
from  the  first  was  considered  fatal,  the  physician 
Lorry,  who  was  sent  for  with  Bordeu,  in  the 
opinions  and  advice  which  he  gave,  used  the 
words  //  fatU,  The  king,  shocked  at  this  freedom, 
kept  muttering  in  a  low  and  dying  voice,  11  faui ! 
llfautl 

A  friend  was  complimenting  Madame  Denis  on 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  she  played  Zaire. 
*•  In  order  to  play  the  part  well,"  said  Madame 
Denis,  "  an  actress  must  be  yonn^  and  pretty." 
**  Ah,  Madame,"  ingenuously  enjoined  the  com- 
plimentor,  "  you  are  a  living  proof  of  the  very 
contrary." 

A  friend  advised  the  Gnglisb  satirist,  Donne,  to 
denounce  profligacy  and  vice,  but  to  spare  the 
profligate  and  vicious.  "  What !"  said  ne,  **  de- 
nounce the  cogged  dice  and  packed  cards,  and  let 
the  players  go  scot  free !" 
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On  tbe  death  of  Louis  XIV.  a  courtier  said, 
"  Well,  well,  after  the  death  of  the  king,  I  really 
can  believe  anything." 

L'EcIure  used  to  relate,  that  when  quite  a 
young  roan,  and  without  fortune,  arriving  at  Lune- 
ville,  be  obtained  the  place  of  dentist  to  King 
Stanislas  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  king  lost 
his  last  tooth. 

When  Louis  XV.  was  a  young  man,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  correct  him  of  a  habit  which 
he  had  contracted  of  tearing  the  lace  of  his  cour- 
tiers. M.  de  Maurepas  undertook  this  task.  He 
appeared  before  the  king  with  the  most  exquisite 
lace  in  the  world.  The  king,  approaching  him, 
tore  one  of  his  ruffles,  whereupon  De  Maurepas 
himself,  with  the  greatest  sang-froid^  deliberately 
tore  up  the  other,  simply  saying,  '^There^s  no 
pleasure  in  iluxt**  The  king,  surprised,  blushed 
slightly,  and  from  that  hour  was  never  known  to 
tear  lace. 

After  Stanislaus,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of 
Poland,  had  granted  pensions  to  many  ex-Jesuits, 
M.  de  Tressan  said  to  him,  '*  Sire,  will  your  Ma- 
jesty do  nothing  for  the  family  of  Damiens,  which 
is  in  the  greatest  distress  ?*' 

The  Chevalier  de  Montbarey  lived  for  a  time  in  a 
provincial  town  of  no  note.  On  his  return  to  the 
capital,  his  friends  were  condoling  with  him  as  to 
the  wretched  society,  &c.  ^  You  are  quite  mis- 
taken,'* cried  he ;  ^  the  good  company  of  that  lit- 
tle town  is  like  good  company  everywhere,  and 
tbe  bad  company  is  most  excellent." 

In  order  to  judge  what  the  noblesse  is,  said  M — , 
it  suffices  to  observe,  that  the  living  Prince  de 
Turenne  is  more  noble  than  M.  de  Turenne, 
and  that  the  Marquis  de  Laval  is  more  noble  than 
the  Gormilable  de  Montmorencu 

While  the  King  of  Prussia  was  talking  with 
D'Alembert,  there  entered  one  of  the  servants,  a 
man  of  the  very  handsomest  face  and  person. 
D*Alembert  appeared  struck  with  the  circum- 
stance. '*  That  IS,"  said  the  king, "  the  very  hand- 
somest man  in  my  states.  He  was  for  a  while 
my  coachman,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  send 
him  ambassador  into  Russia."* 

When  M.  Dubreuil  was  on  tbe  point  of  death, 
he  said  to  his  friend  M.  Pehac^ja,  "  Why  is  it, 
tell  me,  that  so  many  people  are  in  the  room  ? 
You  should  be  the  only  one  here,  for  the  disease 
is  contagious." 

Marshal  de  Broglie  married  the  heiress  of  a 
merchant,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  It 
was  proposed  to  him  in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
that  one  of  the  daughters  should  enter  a  noble 
religious  chapter  as  a  charwinesse.  "I  have," 
said  he,  **  in  marrying  madame,  closed  against 
me  an  entrance  to  all  cnapters."  "  And  you  have 
also,  hj  marrying  me,  closed  against  you  the 
door  of^the  alms  house,"rejoined  his  wife. 


M.  de  Turenne,  seeing  a  child  pass  behind  a 
horse  in  such  sort  that  the  urchin  might  be 
maimed  for  life  by  a  kick,  called  the  little  truant 
towards  him,  and'addressed  him  thus :  **  My  fine 
little  fellow,  never  pass  behind  a  horse  without 
leaving  between  you  and  tbe  animal  abundant 
space  to  escape  unharmed.  I  promise  you  that 
in  thus  acting  you  will  not  travel  an  additional 
league  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life,  and  re- 
member it  is  Turenne  who  has  told  yon  so." 

Diderot  was  asked  what  manner  of  man  was 
M.  d'Epinai.  **He  is  a  man,"  said  Diderot, 
**  who  has  got  through  two  millions  without  once 
saying  a  good  thing  or  doing  a  good  action." 

M.  de  C ,  one  day  speaking  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  England  in  a  society  in  which  there 
were  some  bishops  and  abbes,  one  of  the  latter, 
by  name  the  Abb^  de  Seguerand,  said  to  him, 
"  From  tbe  little  1  know  of  £ngland,  I  am  not  in 
the  least  inclined  to  live  there,  and  I  know  I 
should  not  like  the  place."    ''  Ah,"  said  M.  de 

C , "  it  is  because  you  would  find  yourself 

ill  at  ease  and  would  not  like  the  country  that  it 
is  in  every  way  excellent." 

Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Madame  de  Cay  I  as 
were  one  day  walking  round  the  pond  at  Marly. 
The  water  was  pellucid,  and  the  ladies  could  see 
the  carp  moving  slowly  about,  melancholy  and 
meagre.  Madame  de  Cay  1  us  drew  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  attention  to  the  fact.  ^  Ah,'*  said 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  ^  the  carp  are  like  me  ; 
they  regret  their  native  mud." 

The  coachman  of  the  King  of  Prussia  having 
upset  him,  the  king  fell  into  an  ungovernable 
rage.  '*  Well,"  said  the  coachman,  "  it  is  a  sad 
accident,  a  misfortune  that  might  happen  to  any 
one — you,  for  instance,  have  you  never  lost  a 
battle  ?" 

A  lady  aged  90,  said  to  Fontenelle  at  95, 
"  Death  has  forgotten  us."  "  Silence  !  not  a 
word,"  said  Fontenelle,  placing  his  finger  upon 
his  mouth. 

M.  de  Turenne,  dining  one  day  at  M.  de  La* 
moignon's,  the  host  inquired  of  his  guest  if  his 
courage  was  never  shaken  at  the  commencement 
of  a  battle.  "Yes,"  said  Turenne,  *' I  some- 
times undergo  great  nervous  excitement;  but 
there  are  in  the  army  a  great  number  of  subal- 
tern officers  and  soldiers  who  experience  none 
whatever." 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  were  at 
Belem  to  witness  a  bull-fight  the  day  of  the  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon.  It  was  this  saved  them,  and  it 
is  a  fact  which  has  been  averred  to  me  by  many 
French  then  sojourning  in  Portugal,  that  the  king 
never  knew  the  real  extent  of  tbe  disaster.  He 
was  first  told  that  some  houses  were  destroyed ; 
then  some  churches,  and  having  never  returned 
to  Lisbon,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  the  only 


man  in  Europe  who  had  no  idea  of  a  disaster 
*  The  Empress  Catherine  was  then  on  the  throne.  |  which  happened  within  a  league  of  him. 
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Duclos,  not  to  profane  the  name  of  RomanB,  in 
Bpeakinj?  of  modern  Romans,  used  to  eay  an  Ital- 
ian of  Rome. 

**  In  the  world,"  eaid  M.,  **  there  are  three  sorts 
of  friends:  your  friends  who  like  you — your 
friends  who  do  not  care  for  you — and  your  friends 
who  hate  you." 

A  relative  of  M.  de  Vergennes  asked  him  why 
he  permitted  M.  de  Breteuil,  who  was  likely  to 
succeed  him,  to  come  to  Paris.  **  Breteuil,"  said 
he,  **  is  a  man  who  has  always  filled  emhassies  in 
foreign  countries,  and  who  is  not  known  in  Paris. 
His  reputation  is  quite  a  fictitious  one,  though 
there  are  many  who  believe  him  fit  to  be  minister. 
It  is  necessary  to  deceive  these  people  by  produ- 
cing the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  and  showing  what 
manner  of  man  he  really  is." 

"My  enemies  can  do  nothing  against  me," 
said  M. ;  ''  thev  cannot  deprive  me  of  the  faculty 
of  thinking  rightly  or  acting  well." 


M.de. 


asked  the  Bishop  of 


to 


lend  him  a  country  box  to  which  he  never  went. 
The  Bishop  answered,  "  Don't  you  know  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  place  where  you  never  go — 
a  place  in  which  you  fancy  you  might  be  happy 
if  you  went  there  ?"  M.  de ,  after  a  mo- 
mentary silence,  answered,  '*  That's  true,  and  this 
feeling  it  is  which  has  made  the  idea  of  Paris  so 
popular." 

A  man  of  letters,  whom  a  grand  seigneur  had 
made  t^  feel  the  superiority  of  his  rank,  was  thus 
addressed  by  an  author :  '^  M.  le  Due,  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  what  I  ouffht  to  know,  but  I  also 
know  right  well  that  it  is  easier  to  be  above  me 
than  on  a  level  with  me." 

A  village  doctor  went  to  visit  a  patient  in  a 
neighboring  hamlet,  and  took  with  him  his  gun, 
that  he  might  wing  any  game  he  encountered  in 
crossing  the  fields.  A  peasant  meeting  him  on 
the  way,  asked  whither  he  was  going  7  '  To 
see  a  patient,'  was  the  answer.  '  What  Uien,'  said 
the  peasant,  *  do  you  really  fear  to  miss  him,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  that  you  take  your  gun  with  you  7" 

**  You  yawn,"  said  a  lady  to  her  husband.  **  Mv 
dear  friend,"  said  the  husband,  ^  husband  and  wife 
are  but  one,  and  when  I  am  alone  I  become 
weary." 

A  theatrical  proprietor  requesting  M  de  Villars 
to  deprive  the  pages  of  the  privilege  of  the  free- 
list,  said,  '*  Observe,  Monseigneor,  that  numerous 
pages  make  a  volume." 

A  lady  who  shall  be  nameless,  was  at  the  re- 
presentation of  Mirope,  and  did  not  shed  a  tear. 
Everybody  was  surptised.  Perceiving  which, the 
lady  said,  **  I  could  indeed  have  wept,  but  I  am  en- 
gaged out  to-night  to  supper." 

Gabrielli  asked  for  singing  for  two  months  5000 
ducats  of   the  Empress  Catherine  of   Russia. 

Why,"  said  the  empress,  **  none  of  my  field- 
marsbala  are  paid  after  that  rate."    '*1d  that 


case,"  replied  La  Gabrielli,  "  your  majesty  may 
make  your  field* marshals  sing." 

A  very  young  man  who  had  been  in  love  with 
a  woman  of  forty,  with  whom  he  had  a  quarrel, 
was  advised  by  an  elderly  friend  to  require  a  re- 
turn of  his  letters.  "  Probably  she  has  ihem  no 
longer."  "Yes,  yes,"  said  the  elderly  friend, 
"  undoubtedly  she  has  them,  for  after  thirty  women 
very  carefully  treasure  all  love  letters." 

Madame  de  Talmont,  seeing  M.  de  Richelieu, 
Instead  of  lavishing  attention  on  herself,  paying 
court  to  Madame  de  Brionne,  a  very  pretty  woman 
without  the  least  mind,  said  to  him, "  Marshal, 
you  ate  not  blind,  but  I  believe  you  a  little  deaf." 

The  King  of  Prussia  seeing  one  of  his  soldiere 
with  a  scar  on  his  face,  said  to  the  man, "  In  what 
wine  shop  have  you  been  thus  treated  7"  "  In  a 
wine  shop  in  which  you  well  paid  your  scot — at 
Collum,"  rejoined  the  soldier.  The  king,  who  had 
been  well  beaten  at  Collum,  found  the  reply  ex- 
cellent. 

After  he  had  learned  the  details  of  the  battle  of 
Ramillies,  Louis  XIV.  exclaimed,  <'God  Al- 
mighty has  then  forgotten  all  that  I  have  done  for 
him." 

A  certain  lady  had  lost  her  husband.  Her  con- 
fessor ad  honares  came  the  next  day  to  see  her, 
and  found  her  playing  with  a  well-dressed  young 
man.  Seeing  the  confessor  amazed, "  Sir,"said 
she,  **  if  you  had  come  half  an  hour  sooner,  you 
would  have  found  me  bathed  in  tears,  but  I  stalced 
my  grief  against  the  gaiety  of  this  gentleman,  and 
have  lost,  as  you  see." 

Voltaire,  passing  through  Soissons,  received  a 
visit  from  a  deputation  of  the  Academy  of  that 
town.  The  deputation  declared  that  the  Soissons 
Academy  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  French 
Academy.  "  Yes,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  wit, 
"  the  eldest  daughter,  a  prudent,  modest,  virtuous 
girl,  of  whom  nobody  has  ever  said  a  word." 

Little  Philosophical  Dialogues. 

A.  I  am  at  daggers  drawn  with  her. 

B.  Why,  pray  7 

A.  I've  spoken  ill  of  her. 

B.  I  undertake  to  arrange  the  affair.  What 
have  you  said  7 

A.  That  she  was  a  coquette. 

B,  ril  reconcile  you. 

A.  And  further,  that  she  was  ugly. 

B,  Oh !  then  Til  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  affair. 


Cook.  I  could  not  buy  that  salmon. 

Dr.  of  the  Sorbonne,  Why  not  7 

Cook,  A  counsellor  bid  for  it. 

Dr,  vf  the  Sorbonne.  Here,  take  one  hundred 
crowns,  and  straightway  purchase  the  salmon  and 
the  counsellor. 


A.  The  wife  you  propose  to  me  is  not  rich. 

B.  Bat  yon  are. 
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A.  1  wish  to  marry  a  rich  woman.    It  la  ne- 
eeseary  that  man  and  wife  Bhoold  be  aasorted. 


A.  The  place  is  respectable. 

B.  You  mean  lo  say  lucrative. 

A.  Respectable  and  lucrative  are  one  and  the 
same. 


A,  Yon  know  the  Count  de ,  is  he  agree- 
able ? 

B,  No ;  he  is  a  man  of  noble  feeling^,  elevated 
mind,  cleverness,  and  acquired  knowledge ;  that's 
all. 

Dialogue  between  two  Courtiers,     « 

A.  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  have  seen  M. 
Torgot. 

B.  Yes. 

A.  You  have  not  seen  him  since  his  disgrace, 
for  example  ? 

B.  I  believe  so.  The  fact  is,  I  fear  lest  my 
presence  should  recall  the  happy  time  when  we 
daily  met  at  the  king's  council. 

Philosophical  Diahgve  between  the  King  rf 
Prussia  and  Darget. 

The  King,  Now  for  it,  Darget.  Amuse  me  by 
relating  the  etiquette  of  the  King  of  France. 
Commence  with  his  morning  toilette.  [Darget 
enters  into  all  these  details,  describes  the  officers, 
valets  de  cliambres,  their  functions,  etc.] 

The  King,  (in  a  fit  of  loud  laughter).  Ah! 
Grand  Dieu !  If  I  were  king  of  France  I'd  make 
another  king  to  do  all  those  sort  of  things  in  my 
place. 

Dialogue  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  Naples, 

The  King,  Never  was  an  education  more  neg- 
lected than  mine. 

The  Emperor,  How  is  that  ?  (Aside.)  There's 
something  in  this  man. 

The  King,  Imagine  to  yourself  that  at  twen- 
ty years  old  I  didn't  know  how  to  make  a  fricas- 
see of  chicken,  and  the  little  of  cookery  I  know 
has  been  self-taught. 

Why  is  it  that  you  give  nothing  new  to  the 
public. 

Under  this  head  Chamfort  assigns  many 
reasons  for  his  silence,  some  of  which  we 
give:— 

For  this  among  other  reasons,  that  the  public 
uses  literary  men  as  their  chimney-sweeps  of  the 
Pont  St.  Michael  serve  the  climbing  boys  they  en- 
list in  their  service.  They  get  ten  crowns  the 
first  day,  are  made  drunk,  and  receive  more  kicks 
than  halfpence  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  give  nothing  new  to  the  public  because  peo- 
ple press  me  to  write  for  the  same  reason  that 
when  they  go  to  the  window  they  wish  to  see 
passing  monkeys  or  bear  leaders. 

I  give  no  more  to  the  public  because  I  don't 
wish  to  die  without  having  lived.  ' 

I  give  no  more  to  the  public  because  I  wish  not 
to  act  like  men  of  letters  in  general,  who  may  be 


likened  to  donkeys  plnTtging  and  kicking  before 
an  empty  manger. 

I  give  nothing  new  to  the  public  becanse  I  pre- 
fer the  esteem  of  worthy  people  and  my  own  hap- 
piness to  some  praises,  some  crowns,  accompa- 
nied with  insults  and  calnmnies. 

I  give  nothing  new  to  the  public  becanse  I  have 
known  all  the  celebrated  men  of  our  time,  and 
have  seen  them  rendered  unhappy  by  this  passion 
for  celebrity,  have  seen  them  dying  degraded  in 
running  after  it 

Maxims  and  Thoughts, 

Yon  ask  how  a  man  makes  his  fortune  ?  Look 
at  what  passes  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  on  a  day  on 
which  there  is  a  crowd.  See  how  some  remain 
behind — how  those  in  the  first  rank  d*aw  back — 
how  those  in  the  last  ranks  are  carried  forward. 
This  image  is  so  just  that  the  word  which  ex- 
presses it  has  passed  into  popular  language.  It 
IS  called  making  one's  fortune,  pushing  one^  way. 

For  instance,  the  mass  say,  *  My  son,  my  ne- 
phew, will  posh  himself  on.'  Politer  people  say, 
'  will  get  on,  will  advance  himself,  will  arrive  at 
the  goal.'  These  soflened  terms  exclude  the 
thought  of  force,  of  violence,  of  coarseness,  bat 
the  leading  idea  subsists  nevertheless. 

There  are  men  who  have  a  need  to  go  on  stilts, 
and  to  raise  themselves  above  others  at  whatever 
price.  All  is  equal  to  them  whether  they  be 
placed  on  the  trestles  of  a  charlatan,  on  the  boards 
of  a  theatre,  on  a  throne  or  scaffold,  they  are 
equally  content,  provided  they  draw  attention. 

The  most  ntterly  lost  of  all  days  is  Itat  on 
which  you  have  not  once  laughed. 

Prejudice,  vanity,  calculation — these  are  the 
things  that  govern  the  world.  The  man  who  only 
knows  as  rules  of  conduct,  reason,  truth,  senti- 
ment, has  nothing  in  common  with  society.  It  is 
in  himself  he  ought  to  seek  and  find  his  only  hap- 
piness. 

The  Dutch  have  no  commiseration  for  men 
who  get  into  debt.  They  consider  that  every  man 
in  debt  lives,  if  he  be  poor,  at  the  expense  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  of  his  heirs  if  he  be  rich. 

Of  society f  the  greats  the  rich,  and  people  of  the 
world. 
The  world  is  never  known  by  books.  This  has 
been  oAen  said,  but  the  reason  has  never  been 
told.  It  is  really  that  this  knowledge  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  thousand  fine  and  delicate  observations 
which  self-love  confides  to  no  one,  not  even  to 
one's  best  friend. 

Men  fear  to  show  themselves  as  occupied  with 
little  things,  though  these  little  things  are  very 
important  to  the  success  of  the  greatest  afikir. 

In  reading  the  memoirs  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
one  finds  in  tlie  bad  company  of  that  day  some- 
thing that  is  wanting  in  the  good  of  the  present. 

That  which  is  said  in  circles,  in  drawing-rooms, 
in  public  assemblies,  in  books,  even  in  those  books 
which  are  published  with  a  view  to  make  known 
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■ociety,  is  ftll  fUse  and  Insafficient  One  may  de- 
■cribe  all  this  by  the  Italian  word  per  la  prediea^ 
or  by  the  Latin  ad  pyulum  pkaleras.  That  which 
is  true,  that  which  is  instractive,  is  what  a  con- 
Bcientions  man,  who  has  seen  much  and  seen 
well,  would  say  to  his  friend  by  tlie  fireside. 
Some  of  these  conversations  have  more  instracted 
me  than  all  books,  or  than  the  commerce  of  soci- 
ety. They  put  me  on  the  right  road,  and  cause 
me  to  reflect  more. 

From  a  thousand  characteristic  traits  which  I 
have  heard  related,  I  am  sure  that  if  apes  had  the 
talent  of  parrots  they  would  be  made  ministers  of 
state. 

Society  is  composed  of  two  great  classes,  those 
who  have  more  dinners  than  appetites,  and  those 
who  have  more  appetites  than  dinners. 

People  give  ten  guinea  dinners  to  entertain 
those  for  whose  good  digestion  of  the  expensive 
dinner  they  would  not  give  a  groat. 

The  friendship  of  the  court  may  be  compared 
to  the  faith  of  foxes  and  the  society  of  wolves. 

You  believe  that  a  minister,  that  a  man  in  place* 
is  imbued  with  such  and  such  a  principle,  and 

J'ou  believe  it  because  you  have  heard  him  say  so. 
n  consequence  of  this,  you  abstain  from  asking 
him  for  this  or  that  thing  which  would  place  him 
in  contradiction  with  his  favorite  maxim.  You 
soon,  however,  learn  that  you  have  been  a  dupe, 
and  you  see  him  do  things  which  prove  to  you 
thai  a  minister  has  no  principles,  but  solely  a  habit 
of  making  certain  declarations. 

When  one  wishes  to  please  in  the  world  one 
must  be  resigned  to  be  taught  many  things  which 
one  very  well  knows  by  people  ignorant  of  them. 

The  menace  of  a  neglected  cold  is  for  the  doc- 
tors that  which  purgatory  is  for  the  priests — a 
mine  of  wealth. 

A  man  of  talent  is  lost  if  he  does  not  join  to  tal- 
ent energy  of  character.  With  the  talents  of 
Diogenes  you  should  also  have  his  stick. 

No  one  has  more  enemies  in  this  world  than  an 
upright,  proud,  and  sensible  man,  disposed  to  take 
persons  and  things  for  what  they  really  are,  and 
not  for  what  they  are  not. 

The  world  hardens  the  hearts  of  the  mass  of 
mankind.  That  class  of  human  beings  least  in- 
clined to  become  callous  are  obliged  to  create  for 
themselves  s  species  of  factitious  iusensibiiity,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  the  dupes  of  men  or 
women. 

We  know  not  at  all  the  man  we  know  not 
tborougiily,  There  are  a  few  man  who  deserve 
to  be  studied.  From  this  it  arises  that  the  man  of 
true  merit  has  in  general  little  solicitude  to  be 
known.  He  is  aware  that  few  would  appreciate 
him,  and  that  in  this  small  number  each  one  has 
bis  connexions,  his  interests,  his  self-love,  which 
prevent  him  from  forming  an  unbiassed  opinion, 
and  from  giving  to  merit  its  proper  place. 


On  lovef'marriagej  mid  gallantry, 
A  man  in  love  is  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  more 
amiable  and  agreeable  than  he  can  be,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  almost  all  men  in  love  are  ridica- 
Ions. 

Women  of  the  middle  rank  who  have  the  hope 
or  the  mania  of  being  something  in  the  world,  en- 
joy neitlier  the  happiness  of  nature  or  of  society ; 
they  are  the  most  unfortunate  creatures  I  have 
known. 

The  most  rational  word  that  has  been  said  on 
the  questions  of  celibacy  and  marriage  is  this— 
whatever  decision  you  take  youMl  repent  of  it 
Fontenelle,  in  his  latter  days,  regretted  he  had  not 
married.  He  forgot  ninety-five  years  passed  in 
careless  indifference. 

Of  ike  slavery  and  liberty  of  France  before  and 
since  the  Revolution. 
The  natural  character  of  the  Frenchman  is  com- 
posed of  the  qualities  of  the  monkey  and  the  set- 
ter. Merry,  frolicsome,  and  mischiveous  as  the 
monkey,  he  is,  like  the  setter,  caressing  and  lick- 
ing the  master  who  strikes  him.  Like  the  setter 
he  submits  his  neck  to  the  chain,  like  the  ehien  de 
chaste,  too,  he  leaps  with  joy  when  he  is  let  loose 
for  sport. 

The  most  respectable  title  of  the  French  no- 
blesse, is  to  have  immediately  descended  from 
some  one  of  those  30,000  helmeted,  curiassed, 
iron-braceleted,  mailed  men,  who,  mounted  on  ca- 
parisoned horses,  trampled  under  foot  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  unarmed  and  defenceless  men,  the  an- 
cestors of  the  existing  nation.  Here  is  a  well- 
proved,  a  well-averred  right  to  the  love  and  res- 
pect of  their  descendants.  And  to  render  this  no- 
blesse still  more  respectable,  it  recruits  and  re- 
generates itself  by  the  adoption  of  men  who  have 
increased  their  fortune  in  robbing  the  cottage  of 
the  poor  man  not  in  a  position  to  pay  ta.\es. 
Wretched  human  institutions,  which,  made  to  in- 
spire contempt  and  horror,  require  that  you  res- 
pect and  revere  them. 

The  being  obliged  to  be  born  a  gentleman  in  or- 
der to  be  a  captain  of  a  ship  (which  was  the  case 
in  France  before  the  Revolution  of  1789),  is  abont 
as  reasonable  a  regulation  as  the  requiring  a  sail- 
or and  cabin  boy  to  have  been  one  of  the  king's, 
secretaries. 

The  only  history  worthy  of  reading,  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  free  people.  The  history  of  a  people 
groaning  under  a  despotism  is  but  a  collection  of 
anecdotes. 

France,  a  country  in  which  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  display  one's  vices,  and  always  dangerous 
to  disclose  one's  virtues. 

Can  people  believe  that  despotism  has  partisans 
under  the  pretended  necessity  of  encouraging  the 
fine  arts  ?  The  number  of  (hose  who  have  taken 
up  this  notion  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
splendor  of  Louis  XlV.'s  reign.  According  to 
these  sages,  the  perfection  of  human  society  is  to 
have  fine  tragedies,  fine  comedies,  &c.    People 
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snch  a8  these  and  the  like  of  them,  pardon  all  the 
ill  done  by  priests,  considering  that  without  priesta 
we  should  never  have  had  the  Tariufft. 

Paris,  singular  city,  where  yon  can  dine  for 
thirty  sons,  but  must  pay  four  francs  for  taking 
the  air,  one  hundred  louis  for  the  superfluous  in 
the  necessary,  and  four  hundred  louis  for  only 
having  the  necessary  in  the  superfluous. 

Had  space  permitted,  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  tragedy 
of  Mustapha  and  Z^angir,  and  from  the 
comedy  of  the  Merchant  of  Smyrna,  In  the 
tragedy,  the  reader  would  have  seen  how 
carefully  Chamfort  bad  studied  the  manner 
of  Racine,  and  how  much  be  had  gained  of 
his  suavity  and  polish. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  prose 
pieces  of  this  author,  is  bis  Tableaux  of  the 
French  Revolution,  written  to  describe  the 
principal  scenes  of  1789 — such  as  the  taking 
of  the  Bastile,  the  Serment  du  Jeu  de  Paume ; 
but  having  re-read  these  pieces  carefully, 
though  we  do  not  deny  they  are  composed 
with  picturesque  vigor,  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted they  smack  too  much  of  the  demo- 
cratic passions  and  feelings  of  the  time  to 
pass  for  history.  Penned  m  a  time  of  fierce 
exultation  and  excitement,  the  burning  ardor 
of  the  writer  would  now  appear  too  fervent, 
more  especially  as  time  has  dissipated  many 
too  sanguine  illusions,  and  dashed  to  the 
ground  too  flattering  hopes. 

Among  the  poetical  pieces  of  Chamfort, 
there  are  some  madrigals  and  barcaroles, 
some  imitations  from  Ovid,  Martial,  and  the 
Anthology,  not  without  grace  and  causticity, 
but  we  see  no  particular  reason  for  repro- 
ducing them.  Many  of  his  reviews  and  re- 
9unUs  of  French  works  published  in  the  ten 
years  between  1780  and  1790,  are  admirable, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  papers  which, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  served  as  models 
to  the  Edinburgh  reviewers.  The  letters  of 
Chamfort  are  not  as  light  and  lively  as  might 
be  expected  from  an  author  of  so  caustic  a 
humor ;  but  some  of  them,  more  especially 
those  to  Mirabcau  and  Morel  let,  will  repay 
perusal.  Chamfort  had  written  mnch  on  the 
drama,  the  theatrical  art,  and  theatres;  but  the 
French  drama  and  theatres  are  so  essentially 
different  from  our  own,  that  we  cannot  see 
any  reason  for  dwelling  on  the  subject.  It 
remains,  therefore,  for  us  merely  to  present 
certain  passages  from  his  Eloge  of  Moliere 
and  La  Fontaine. 

Extract  from  the  Discourse  on  Mohire. 
In  this  crisis  ancient  morals  and  manners  con- 
trasted with  the  new  lights  and  the  national  char- 


acter formed  by  ages  of  barbarism  ceased  to  bar 
monia^  with  the  new  spirit  spreading  from  day  to 
day.  Moliere  sought  to  reconcile  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  The  savage  temper  of  Withers  and 
husbands — ^the  virtue  of  women  savoring  over- 
much of  prudery — learning  disfigured  by  p^antry, 
cramped  the  spirit  of  society,  wnich  became  the 
spirit  of  the  nation.  Medical  men  attached  to 
their  costume,  to  their  Latin,  to  the  principles  of 
Aristotle,  deserved  the  eulogium  which  M.  Dia- 
forius  gives  to  his  son,namely,  that  of  combating  the 
most  self-evident  truths.  The  ridiculous  mixture  of 
ancient  barbarism  and  the  false  modem  bel  esprit 
had  produced  the  jargon  of  the  precieuses;  the 
prodigious  ascendant  of  the  court  over  the  city — 
airs,  pretensions,  false  importance  in  all  orders  of 
the  state  down  to  the  bourgeoisie.  It  was  in  a 
moment  so  favorable  to  his  particular  talent  that 
the  youth  of  MoliSre  was  passed — MoliSre  who 
contributed  to  render  reason  agreeable,  pleasure 
virtuous,  and  vice  ridiculous. 

«  «  *  *  « 

Molidre  carefully  studied  the  writings  of  Aris- 
tophanes, the  most  singular  monument  of  Grecian 
antiquity.  He  saw  with  astonishment  the  most 
opposite  characteristics  mingle  in  the  character 
of  that  poet,  cynical  satire,  ingenious  censure, 
boldness,  true  comicality,  superstition,  brilliant 
sallies,  jeering,  buflToonery  —  Rabelais  on  the 
boards,  such  is  Aristophanes.  He  attacks  vice 
with  the  courage  of  virtue — ^virtue  with  the  bold- 
ness of  vice.  A  certain  comical  fervor  and  aim, 
and  again  a  certain  whirling  rapidity  are  the  the- 
atrical merits  of  Aristophanes,  and  these  are  the 
only  qualities  which  Moliere  has  despised  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself. 

What  in  effect  is  a  good  comedy  ?  It  is  the 
frank  and  ingenuous  representation  of  a  pleasant 
action,  where  the  poet,  under  the  appearance  of 
a  facile  and  natural  arrangement,  conceals  the 
most  profound  combinations,  places  in  the  fore- 
ground, in  a  comical  manner,  the  development  of 
his  subjects  and  of  his  characters,  contrasting 
their  situations,  and  hurrying  the  spectator  from 
surprise  to  surprise ;  giving  him  mnch,  promisioff 
him  more;  causing  each  incident,  sometimes  each 
half  word,  to  weave  itself  into  or  loosen  itself 
from  the  plot;  producing  with  one  single  means 
many  effects,  all  prepared  and  not  foreseen  till 
the  Cfitastrophe  discloses  a  useful  moral,  and  ex- 
hibits the  philosopher  hidden  behind  the  poet. 
Why  is  it  that  I  cannot  show  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  all  the  comedies  of  Moliere  7 
You  may  see  what  extreme  art  has  presided  over 
each  of  these  works,  with  what  boldness  he  raises 
himself  up  in  his  first  scenes  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  comedy,  and  presents  to  the  spectators,  as 
in  VEcole  des  Femmesy  a  vast  ana  deepening 
background ;  with  what  address  he  finds  comical- 
ity in  the  subsidiary  parts,  not  being  able  to  work 
it  out  in  the  principal ;  this  is  the  artifice  of  the 
Tartuffe ;  with  what  art  a  solitary  personage,  al- 
most (letached  from  the  scene,  but  animating  the 
whole  picture,  forms  a  piauant  contrast  to  the  in- 
imitable groups  of  the  Miaanihrope  and  of  the 
Femmes  Savantes;  with  what  difference  he  treats 
the  comic  noble  and  the  comic  bourgeois,  and  the 
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tdvanUce  he  draws  from  both  in  the  Baurgeais 

GerUUhamme,  Then  again  the  moment  be 
chooses  for  the  entry  of  hia  characters,  exhibiting 
to  us  Harpazon  in  the  happiest  moment  of  his 
life,  when  he  marries  his  children,  when  he 
marries  himself,  the  day,  in  fine,  on  which  he 
gives  a  dinner. 

In  another  passage  Chamfort  truly  says — 

To  the  most  solid  common  sense  Molidre  joined 
one  of  the  most  observing  minds  that  ever  existed. 
He  studied  man  in  every  situation  ,*  he  observed 
above  all,  and  curiously  pried  into  that  involun- 
tary movement  which  escapes  from  the  secret 
soul  in  its  sarprise,  a  movement  which  reveals 
the  secret  of  character,  and  which  one  may  call 
the  mot  du  cosur. 

From  the  Eloge  of  La  Fontaine,  we  can 
only  extract  a  few  detached  passages,  which 
will  serve  to  show  how  justly  he  appreciated 
that  simple  and  charming  writer : — 

Mankind,  corrected  by  MoliSre,  ceasing  to  be 
ridiculous  may  still  remain  vicious  ;  corrected  by 
La  Fontaine,  man  would  neither  be  vicious  nor 
ridiculous,  he  would  be  reasonable  and  good ;  and 
we  should  find  ourselves  virtuous  as  La  Fontaine 
was  a  philosopher  without  once  doubting  the  fact. 
His  book  is  the  natural  law  in  action,  it  is  the 
morality  of  Montaigne  poured  into  a  softer  soul, 
rectified  by  a  more  sterling  sense,  and  embellished 
with  the  colors  of  an  imagination  more  agreeable 
and  not  less  brilliant.  La  Fontaine  is  not  the 
poet  of  heroism,  but  of  common  life  and  of  com- 
mon sense.  Labor,  vic^ lance,  economy,  prudence 
without  restlessness,  the  advantage  of  living  with 
one's  equals,  the  need  that  one  has  of  one's  in- 


feriors, moderation  in  all  things,  these  are  the 
qualities  which  he  loves,  and  causes  to  be  loved. 
Where  existed  before  his  time,  at  least  to  the 
same  degree,  this  art  of  preparing  and  melting  to- 
gether, so  to  speak,  incidents,  of  generalizing  local 
scenes,  of  arranging  those  surprises  which  form 
the  soul  of  comedy  7    Who  possesses  like  him 
the  charming  art  of  chatting  with  his  retuAer  and 
playing  with  his  subject  7    The  style  of  La  Fon- 
taine is  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  of  which 
the  literary  history  of  ages  ofiTers  an  example. 
It  was  reserved  to  him  to  cause  to  be  admired  in 
the  brevity  of  an  apologue  the  agreement  and 
harmony  of  the  most  opposite  colors.    Often  in 
one  single  fable  you  find  united  the  ndiveii  of 
Marot,  the  badinage  and  esjarit  of  Voiture,  touches 
of  the  highest  poetry,  and  many  of  those  verses 
tingling  with  sound  common  sense  which  remain 
for  erer  in  the  memory.  No  author  has  possessed 
in  a  higher  degree  that  puppleness  of  mind  and 
of  imagination  which  yields  and  lends  itself  to  all 
the  varying  hues  and  movements  of  his  subject. 
All  the  reproaches  that  have  been  levelled  at  La 
Fontaine  have  not  weakened  the  charm  which 
leads  us  ever  back  to  him,  which  renders  him  the 
favorite  of  all  nations  and  of  all  ages,  without 
even  excepting  the  age  of  infancy.   What  magic 
is  it  by  which  all  minds  and  tastes  are  thus  fixed  ? 
It  is  the  simplicity  of  that  style  in  which  they 
find  the  language  of  conversation. 

Here  we  must  break  off.  They  who  would 
know  more  of  what  Chamfort  says  of  Mo- 
li^re  and  La  Fontaine  must  refer  to  his  long 
neglected  volumes. 

Whether  they  deserve  to  be  so  neglected, 
after  the  specimens  we  have  given  of  his 
esprit  and  cleverness,  we  leave  the  reader  to 
judge. 
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What  is  the  use  of  being  in  parliament? 
The  same  use  that  there  is  in  having  been  to 
£ton,  or  to  the  University,  or  to  Court, — to 
keep  in  the  sacred  legion  of  the  somebodies. 
It  being  convenient  to  younger  brothers  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  place,  or  to  elder  ones  in 
search  of  a  title  and  in  love  with  town-life. 
It  could  help  a  bad  lawyer  to  eminence 
through  the  lubber-hole  of  politics.  It  gives 
the  idlest  fellow  the  power  of  obliging  con- 
nexions, and  of  making  use  of  connexions  in 
return.  But  all  this  supposes  one  to  be  a 
miniaterialisty  which  I  was  not.    And  a  mel- 


ancholy thing  it  was  not  to  be  a  ministerialist 
in  those  days,  when  a  great  lady  of  the  court, 
or  a  minister's  wife,  governed  Almack*s,  as  it 
were  St.  James's  or  Downing  Street,  and  ad- 
mitted or  excluded  girls  from  high  routes, 
according  as  their  sires  shared  the  opinions 
of  Grey,  or  sat  down  contented  behind  those 
of  Vansittart. 

If  such  a  tyranny  was  established  with 
respect  to  the  beauty  of  the  fair  sex,  what 
chance  had  the  bearded,  or  even  the  incipi- 
ently  bearded,  to  work  their  way  in  public  or 
in  social  life,  unless  they  had  great  wealth, 
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great  erpectations,  or  that  kind  of  talent  and 
impudence  which  are  employed  hy  ingenious 
people  to  supply  either  or  both  ?  And  this 
suggests  the  answer  to  the  most  often-asked, 
and  not  often- answered  question  of  modern 
times. 

Why  is  this  Whig  party  so  much  more 
aristocratic  and  exclusive  than  the  Tory  ? 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  "  Coningsby"  and  "Sybil," 
explains  it  by  stating  the  fact,  that  Pitt  and 
his  party  created  a  mushroom  nobility  to  sup- 
port or  countenance  them,  whilst  the  old 
families  received  nothing  but  affronts.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient  explanation,  as  English- 
men are  not  given  to  look  back  more  than 
half  a  century.  The  fact  is,  that  an  oppo- 
sition permanently  out  of  place,  is  unable  to  re- 
cruit, except  amongst  the  great  and  the  weal- 
thy. Men  can  afford  socially  and  politically 
to  be  in  opposition,  the  onus  of  which  falls 
on  fortunes  like  those  of  the  Russells,  the 
Wentworths,  and  the  Burdetts.  It  was  the 
same  in  the  days  of  Walpole,  who  had  all 
the  old  aristocracy  ngainst  him,  until  they 
ran  him  down.  Divided  as  is  ecclesiastical 
patron aore  in  England,  the  part  in  opposition 
might  still  retain  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  church.  And  the  churchmen  were  use- 
ful, as  the  only  class  with  leisure  or  inclina- 
tion to  wield  the  pen.  But  the  church  had 
become  as  torified  as  the  army  itself  in  their 
times. 

There  was  more  liberalism  at  the  bar  than 
in  the  church,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  in- 
dignation caused  by  monopoly,  and  by  the 
natural  independence  of  forensic  life,  which 
here  at  least  looks  to  the  people.  And  there 
are  even  some  of  the  best  legal  heads,  and 
these  most  naturally  Conservative,  who  still 
give  their  adherence  to  Whiggism, — need 
we  recall  the  names  of  Scarlett  and  Denman. 
But  lawyers  as  lawyers  cannot  do  much. 
And  Brougham  himself  did  more  for  the 
cause  by  his  pen  than  by  his  oratory. 

Who  then  saved  the  liberal  opposition,  and 
set  it  on  its  legs  once  more  ?  The  inapti- 
tude of  the  Tories  no  doubt  in  a  great  de- 
cree, and  the  discontent  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, whom  they  rode  too  hard.  But  what 
enabled  the  opposition  to  take  advantage  of 
this,  was  not  their  wealth,  or  Whig  virtue, 
or  Whig  talent.  Nor  was  it  the  liberal 
churchmen  or  the  liberal  lawyers.  The  re- 
action was  begun,  and  the  resuscitation 
brought  about  by  that  class  which  has  ever 
been  the  most  decried,  the  most  contemned, 
and  the  most  maltreated  by  both  parties, 
m.,  the  literary  class.  It  was  the  literature, 
and  the  literary  pens  of  England  and  Scot- 


land, that  regenerated  the  political  creed  and 

philosophy  of  the  country,  laboring  at  the 
least  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
achieving  it  in  about  that  time. 

The  literary  history,  or  as  a  prelude  to  his- 
tory, the  literary  memoirs  of  the  three  king- 
doms will  thus  be  most  important  to  write  or 
to  have,  as  they  really  include  that  revolu- 
tion worked  in  politics  and  party,  and  in  par- 
liament itself,  although  parliament  was  last 
in  showing  the  symptoms  of  it.  And  hence* 
amongst  the  rising  generation  of  my  time, 
there  was  quite  as  strong  a  desire  to  use  the 
pen  as  to  use  the  tongue.  All  the  effect  of 
the  tongue  fell  dead  upon  a  parliamentary 
packed  audience,  predetermined  in  its  tastea 
and  its  votes.  Whereas  a  wider  public  was 
addressed  by  means  of  literature,  and  suc- 
cessfully addressed.  For,  some  how  or 
another,  the  public  had  then  an  ear  and  an 
attention,  and  a  ssest  for  everything  that  ap- 
peared in  print,  whether  in  the  independent 
form  of  a  volume,  the  unpretending  one  of 
a  pamphlet,  or  the  light  garb  of  a  periodical. 
A  good  thing  then  really  never  escaped  at- 
tention and  commendation.  And  I  cannot 
but  think  it  was  the  great  general  zest  for 
literature  that  acted  like  the  atmosphere  of 
a  hot-house,  and  drew  forth  such  noble  plants, 
as  Scott,  Byron,  and  the  innumerables  that 
one  might  put  on  one  side  of,  or  after  their 
names. 

The  "  literary  set"  of  both  Whigs  and  To* 
ries  were  then  the  most  esteemed  and  most 
respectable,  and  it  was  from  them  that  pro* 
ceeded  the  great  impulses.  I  need  not  say, 
that  it  was  from  Edinburgh  that  proceeded  the 
great  revulsion  ;  and  that  literature,  crushed 
in  the  metropolis,  and  dead  in  the  kingdom, 
was  resuscitated  by  the  pens  of  a  few  reck- 
less youths,  who  had  been  educated  beyond 
the  Tweed,  and  had  grown  to  philanthropize 
and  politicize  there,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
London  world.  The  memoirs  of  Horner 
some  years  since,  and  the  memoir  of  Jeffrey 
recently,  have  told  how  this  was  done.  I 
must  confess  to  have  been  disappointed  and 
(ksillunonne  by  both,  and  especially  by  Lord 
Jeffrey's  correspondence,  and  thought  these 
young  men  were  aware  of  the  greatness  of 
their  task,  and  set  about  it  with  the  consci- 
entiousness and  penetration  of  the  founders 
of  a  sect.  Instead  of  that,  we  find  the  lead 
taken  from  the  first  by  two  triflers,  Sidney 
Smith  and  Jeffrey  ;  the  firat  of  whom  spent 
his  whole  soul  on  a  jest,  whilst  Jeffrey^  am- 
bition was  to  dispute  with  poets  about  taste^ 
and  tear  any  unfortunate  butterfly  to  atoms, 
that  he  caught  entangled  in  his  web.    In  fact. 
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the  yomig  Edinburgh  Reviewers  were  build- 
iog  an  engine,  of  which  they  knew  not  either 
the  calibre  or  projection.  It  was  the  events 
and  literature  of  the  times,  rather  than  the 
foresight  or  ingenuity  of  its  originators,  that 
made  the  Edinburgh  Review — what  it  cer- 
tainly became— the  great  regenerator. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  as 
the  modern  Athens  of  literary  and  scientific 
Britain,  was  as  necessary  and  as  natural  as  a 
trip  to  Paris  now.  And  there  was  even  in 
those  early  days,  which  is  not  to  be  seen  now, 
and  never,  perhaps,  may  be  seen  again,  a  lit- 
erary capital.  Everything,  in  fact,  hinged 
on  literature.  Politics  were  a  mere  succeda- 
oeum  to  it.  Philosophy  was  smelted  in  it ; 
the  University  made  a  part  of  it ;  Toryism 
took  its  tone  from  its  polemics ;  and  so  over- 
whelming were  these,  that  the  Edinbui^h 
Tories,  in  order  to  live,  to  have  the  favor  of 
speech,  and  enjoy  the  attributes  of  existence, 
were  obliged  to  get  up  a  literature  of  their 
own.  It  grew  to  be  a  noble  one,  with  Scott 
for  its  central  stem.  But  still  it  was  being 
overshadowed  by  the  full-grown  forest  of 
Whiggism,  till  fortune  and  their  own  ambi- 
tion transplanted  the  chief  oaks  to  the  more 
genial  parks  of  London. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  desertion  of 
Edinburgh  by  the  Whig  leaders,  and  not- 
withstanding the  tower  of  strength  which 
Scott  erected  for  the  Tories  at  Abbotsford, 
the  Whigs  got  possession  of  Edinburgh  so- 
ciety, and  moulded  it  after  their  fashion,  en- 
listing the  best  of  the  professional  and  the 
forensic,  and  blending  with  them  tiiat  due 
admixture  of  distinguished  females,  which 
alone  crown  and  constitute  society.  There 
could  be  nothing  more  profitable  or  delight- 
ful than  a  winter  spent  at  that  time  in  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  Paris,  with  its  active  intellect, 
and  not  its  active  idleness.  Jeffrey  was  then 
in  that  advanced  state  of  exuberant  boyhood, 
which  formed  the  staple  of  his  character, 
until  he  became  a  downright  politician,  and 
he  never  became  a  bright  one. 

Poor  Jeffrey  1  had  any  one  told  him  then, 
that  be  should  live  to  see  the  day,  when  no 
one  in  the  three  kingdoms  cared  one  jot 
either  for  his  criticism,  or  for  any  one  else  s  ; 
when  the  world  would  become  dead  alike  to 
Byronism  and  to  Lakism ;  when  novels  would 
be  devoured  without  discernment,  and  prove 
successful  without  conferring  character; 
when,  in  short,  he,  Jeffrey,  like  another  Pros- 
pero,  might  break  bis  staff  upon  the  critical 
world,  which  he  had  formed  and  fashioned, 
becoming  evaporated   before   him,  Jeffrey 


would  not  have  believed  what  he  nevertheless 
lived  to  see. 

There  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  spent  more 
wit,  judgment,  and  even  genius  in  criticism, 
than  at  that  epoch .  The  question  arises,  was 
it  not  utterly  thrown  away  ?  Did  it  prevent 
a  single  bad  book  from  being  published? 
Did  it  cause  an  author  of  genius  to  come  for- 
ward, or,  when  before  the  public,  did  it  help 
him  in  the  right  way?  Did  it  even  make 
a  due  ireturn  to  the  wielder  of  such  power 
or  influence,  revenue  or  profit  of  any  kind  ? 
It  is  doubted  that  any  one  of  these  views 
were  attained.  As  to  preventing  or  encour- 
aging writers,  the  critics  of  the  day  had  no 
effect  whatever.  They  came  at  the  tail  of 
literary  production,  and  barked  at  it,  but  even 
in  driving  it  they  had  not  the  least  power. 
There  was  not,  indeed,  a  new  turn  or  original 
impulse  given  to  a  portion  of  English  litera- 
ture, the  turn  and  impulse  which  have  ren- 
dered our  literature  the  first  in  Europe,  which 
the  critics  did  not  lament  or  ridicule,  or  en- 
deavor to  crush.  When  the  literature  of 
the  past  age  is  read  by  posterity  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  contemporary  criticism,  the  re- 
mark can  be  no  other  than  to  explode  and 
erase  criticism  itself  from  the  list  of  the  use- 
ful or  tolerable  arts. 

In  Edinburgh,  however,  although  criti- 
cism was  the  sceptre  of  the  literary  Jupiter, 
his  brethren  of  the  pen  had  higher  views  and 
more  useful  aims.  Political  criticism  was 
then  as  much  wanting,  and  as  certain  to  be 
productive  of  great  results,  as  literary  dis- 
quisition was  certain  to  lead  to  small.  And 
whilst  Jeffrey  lost  himself  in  the  one. 
Brougham  launched  forth  upon  the  other. 
It  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  disheartening  of 
things,  to  be  drawn  from  each  record  of  the 
past  as  they  come  forth,  the  MercuUo  of  the 
liberal  party  was  scouted,  or  sneered  at,  and 
vilipenaed  by  all  and  each  of  his  friends* 
They  had  really  nothing  to  allege  against  him ; 
no  crime  to  lay  to  his  charge.  All  they 
object  to  is,  that  he  was  never  broken  in  to 
the  discipline  of  either  friendship  or  party ; 
that  he  launched  into  life,  as  he  did  subse- 
quently into  politics,  on  his  own  account,  and 
feeling  quite  above  that  system  of  mutual 
assurance  for  praise  and  blame,  which  is  the 
law  of  coteries  or  cliques,  and  which  makes 
mediocre  men  thrive  and  be  esteemed  ge- 
niuses, because  their  clique  or  coterie  so 
have  it. 

But  clique,  which  is  law  in  all  things,  even 
in  literature,  and  which  when  it  turns  to  idol- 
atry, will  often  choose  mediocrity  for  its  idol. 
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is  still  more  fatal  in  politics.  For  your  clique 
or  party  founded  on  personal  knowledge,  and 
social  connexion,  takes  in  all  the  mild,  good, 
amiable,  social  men,  i.e.  Homer  and  Romilly,, 
but  excludes  and  irritates  the  impetuous,  the 
passionate  and  the  original,  like  Brougham  or 
Roebuck.  Now,  the  amiable  persons,  that 
run  so  readily  into  the  bosom  of  a  coterie  are 
precisely  the  characters  least  fitted  for  keep- 
ing and  strengthening  a  political  party.  This 
has  been  the  grand  ruin  both  of  the  Whigs  in 
London  and  in  Edinburgh.  They  cast  aside 
the  clever  men,  that  have  originality  and  ad- 
dress, and  velUite  about  them,  and  will  enlist 
for  soldiers  only  the  nice,  easy,  joking,  quiet 
gentlemen,  who  talk  under  their  breath,  think 
by  rule,  abhor  popular  heresy,  and  are,  in 
short,  "  safe  men.'*  We  have  seen  in  other 
days  how  Palmers  ton  himself  was  too  eccen- 
tric for  them.  They  could  not  bear  to  see 
even  that  old  stager  kick  up  his  heels  under 
all  the  weight  of  party  gear  and  official  trap- 
pings. No  wonder  the  young  and  the  mer- 
curial are  or  were  not  tolerated. 

One  quality  Brougham  had  not,  which  is 
the  most  indispensable  to  those  who  would 
join  the  mutual  associations  of  political  or  li- 
terary friendship :  he  was  chary  of  admira- 
tion. Full  of  genius  himself,  lavish  of  it,  he 
marked  and  admitted  the  genius  of  others, 
but  did  not  fall  down  before  it,  and  was 
therefore  unable  to  enter  into  any  part  of  mu- 
tual worship.  Let  a  man  be  ever  so  vain  of 
his  own  person,  his  vanity  will  be  sanctioned, 
provided  it  leaves  room  for  the  vanity  of 
others.  But  if  a  man  be  silent  as  to  the 
merits  of  others,  though  at  the  same  time 
silent  as  to  his  own,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  he  is  absorbed  in  the  latter,  and  con- 
temptuous of  the  former,  and  therefore  both 
selfish  and  vain.  Thus  Brougham  has  always 
passed  for  a  vain  man,  while  in  truth  this  was 
merely  because  he  stood  alone,  and  made  no 
outward  demonstration  of  worshipping  others. 

The  old  and  new  school  of  letters  and  pen- 
manship, that  of  the  last  century  and  that  of 
the  present,  could  not  have  been  more  fitly 
represented  and  contrasted  than  by  Brougham 
and  Mackintosh,  the  one  lavish,  headlong, 
harum-scarum,  the  other  economic  of  his 
good  ideas,  and  placing  them  ever,  as  a  ge- 
neral might  his  troops,  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  one  enjoying  the  vigor  of  youth  even 
in  age,  the  other  showing  the  somnolency  of 
affe  even  in  youth.  Both  were  ill-used  men ; 
Mackintosh  bore  his  like  a  man  of  letters  and 
society,  with  a  mild  and  not  ungraceful  peev- 
ishness ;  Brougham  bore  his  fate,  as  the  old 
giants  did,  when  they  were  buried  each  un- 


der a  mountain, — they  made  their  livinc^  se- 
pulchre a  volcano,  and  stirred  it  and  the 
world  with  it  from  time  to  time  by  heavings 
that  convulsed  all  nature. 

The  career  of  these  two  eminent  disciples 
of  Scotland  are  as  different  as  the  close  of 
their  career.  Mackintosh,  after  a  brilliant 
debut,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  circumstances, 
and  unable  to  face  the  Tory  ascendancy  he 
stood  aside,  and  provided  for  private  fortune, 
with  the  expectation  that  youth  being  past  a 
fresh  era  awaited  his  return.  Youth  and  its 
fiery  impulse,  however,  came  not  again. 
Brougham  seized  the  bull  of  Tory  ascendancy 
by  the  horns,  and  lived  a  manhood  of  combat 
against  politicians,  and  princes,  foes  and 
friends. 

Mackintosh  made  philosophy  a  play-thing, 
while  Brougham  made  a  weapon  of  it.  The 
one  waved  the  law  of  nature  about  like  a 
graceful  palm-branch ;  the  other  made  of 
political  economy  and  the  rights  of  man  a 
rod  wherewith  to  fustigate  the  old  Tories, 
the  Sidmouths,  and  the  Yansittarts,  who 
were  innocent  as  children  of  any  political 
knowledge  or  philosophy  whatever. 

Writers  and  speakers  had  in  that  day  a 
great  advantage,  which,  fortunately,  had 
been  wanting  to  their  sires.  They  had 
most  splendid  objects  and  materials  for  dia- 
tribe furnished  them  by  their  own  and  neigh- 
boring governments.  What  more  atrocious 
business  than  the  bombardment  of  Copenha- 
gen,— what  more  imbecile  than  the  Walche- 
ren  expedition  ?  What  finer  themes  could 
our  unfledged  political  economist  have  to 
envelop  his  ignorance  in  eloquence,  than 
the  Milan  decrees  and  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil ?  If  we  are  amazed  at  the  tomahawk 
articles  of  Jeffrey,  or  the  startling  personali* 
ties  of  the  "  Quarterly,"  we  must  attribute 
them  to  the  indignant  and  coarse  tone,  which 
political  events  had  too  naturally  called 
forth.  The  Tories  were  lost  even  in  English 
estimation,  had  not  Bonaparte's  atrocities  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  gallant  resist- 
ance of  the  people  of  those  countries,  given 
their  scribes  a  noble  and  generous  theme,  as 
well  as  their  generals  a  great  and  inspiriting 
cause.  Even  the  '*  Quarterly"  was  enabled 
to  breathe  a  liberal  patriotic  fire,  as  it  chroni- 
cled the  feats  of  Spanish  resistance.  The 
Whig  pleas  for  peace  and  Bonaparte  were 
drowned  in  the  acclamation  attending  the 
Spanish  bulletins.  The  Tory  citadel,  thus 
strengthened  in  its  bulwarks,  it  was  through 
the  covered  trenches  of  political  economy 
and  philanthropy  that  the  Whigs  could  only 
make  advances.    It  was  in  the  Bullion  Com- 
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mittee  that  one  of  the  Edinburgh  school  im- 
mortalized himself. 

The  germs  of  free  trade  were  pat  forth 
there.  There  has  been  some  dispute,  and 
there  will  be  farther  controversy,  as  to  who 
originated  Free  Trade.  The  Tories  assert, 
that  Pitt  was  faliy  possessed  and  persuaded 
of  this  great  truth,  and  that  it  actuated  him 
in  his  celebrated  Treaty  with  France.  But 
Pitt  had  no  commercial  philosophy  or  views. 
We  had  lost  America,  and  he  wanted  to  fall 
back  upon  and  renew  Bolingbroke's  and 
Walpole's  feeling  of  amity  with  France.  He 
saw  the  folly  of  sacrificing  French  friendship 
and  connection  to  Portuguese  friendships  and 
Peninsular  influence.  This  treaty  of  1785 
was  to  get  out  of  that  rut,  and  not  to  enter 
upon  any  policy  of  free  trade,  which  was  far 
beyond  his  age,  his  ideas,  and  his  education. 

It  was  Horner,  when  in  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, who  first  fully  pointed  out  the  im- 
possibility of  one  country  isolating  its  cur- 
rency and  system  of  value  from  the  general 
system  of  the  world,  and  least  of  all  that  of 
Europe.  Money  having  been  by  his  exer- 
tions, and  by  the  conversion  that  he  made  of 
Peel,  brought  down  to  the  European  level, 
the  next  step  was  to  bring  down  prices. 
And  Peel  spent  his  life  in  doing  this,  simply 
by  arguing  for,  and  following  out  this  same 
principle.  He  completed  the  second  act  of 
the  great  change.  The  third  still  remains 
to  be  effected,  but  will  not  long  await  the 
hand  of  the  aocomplisher.  This  will  be  to 
bring  taxation  down  to  the  more  general 
European  level,  to  which  English  currency 
and  English  prices,  together  with  English 
rents,  have  been  reduced. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  to  Brougham 
or  to  Jeffrey,  to  both,  or  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  general,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
that  great  revolution  in  English  literature 
and  style,  effected  by  the  abolition  of  punc- 
tuation and  the  institution  of  the  dash,  for 
colon,  semi-colon,  comma,  and  often  period. 
No  doubt  the  great  quantity  of  steam-power 
given  to  thought  required  it.  Words  now 
run  on  a  rail,  of  which  the  dash  is  the  visible 
portion.  Of  old,  they  used  to  rumble  on  a 
paved  road  at  the  rate  of  some  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour.  But  by  the  aid  of  the  dash 
the  English  pen  has  learned  to  run  express, 
and  at  a  speed  such  as  new  intelligence  re- 
quired. Amidst  the  rapid  and  young  pen- 
men of  the  dash,  Mackmtosh  distinguished 
himself  by  adhering  to  the  old  school,  period 
and  comma,  and  of  writing  an  essay  or 
venting  an  effusion  with  all  the  conscien- 
tiousness and  measured  gravity  of  history. 


The  great  literary  school  of  Edinburgh 
naturally  produced  a  Tory  school,  which 
was  the  more  sure  of  existence  and  success, 
because,  however  Whig  or  liberal  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  the  country  parts  of  Scot- 
land were  what  they  are,  and  will  be,  very 
close  quarters  of  the  highest  Toryism.  They 
were  jovial  and  light-hearted,  full  of  poesy 
and  wit.  Leaving  philosophy,  and  political 
economy,  and  all  the  heavy  armor  of  party 
to  the  Whigs,  they  carried  on  a  war  with 
small  arms,  which  carried  off  the  applause 
of  all  the  laughers,  whatever  were  their 
politics.  Whatever  may  have  been  their 
achievements  in  politics,  the  result  of  their 
efforts  in  literature  was  remarkable.  There 
is  nothing  in  letters  or  criticism  indeed,  that 
Jeffrey  and  his  friends  ever  accomplished,  so 
remarkable  as  the  vindication  and  stability  of 
the  Lake  school  of  poetry  as  worthy  of  all 
admiration.  The  approbation  by  Blackwood 
was  perhaps  as  exaggerated  as  the  condem- 
nation by  Jeffrey,  but  the  former  triumphed 
and  to  a  certain  degree  converted  the  public, 
which  always  seems  unwilling  to  acquire  a 
new  sense  and  a  new  taste  in  these  matters. 
And  whatever  poetical  taste  remains  evi- 
dently seems  at  present  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  away  from  the  dii  majorcs  of  our 
younger  days. 

But  Edinburgh  was  the  place  for  intellec- 
tual Whiggism.  The  aristocratic  nucleus 
alone  of  the  party  was  to  be  found  in  Lon- 
don. That  head  quarters  of  place  mansbip, 
barship,  contestship,  and  courtship,  offered  a 
soil  too  congenial  to  Toryism,  for  that  party 
not  to  have  stricken  deep  roots,  and  spread 
forth  wide  branches  and  shade.  The  literary 
element  was,  however,  wanting.  And  under 
the  guise  and  promise  of  mere  criticism  this 
was  introduced.  The  leading  spirits  were, 
however,  at  first  far  inferior  to  their  great 
rivals ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  power  and 
learning  and  talents  of  the  English  universi- 
ties were  brought  to  bear  against  the  Scotch 
writers,  that  anything  like  equality  was  estab- 
lished. It  is  remarkable  that  at  this  critical 
period,  when  wit  and  learning  came  to  the 
support  of  aristocracy  and  conservatism,  and 
when  such  men  as  Scott  and  Soutbey  bore 
banners  in  the  cause,  there  was  no  member 
of  the  Tory  aristocracy  able,  willing,  or  ca- 
pable to  enact  patron,  to  evince  the  grati- 
tude of  his  order,  or  make  his  home  a  proud 
rendezvous  for  men  of  intellect  and  letters. 
Whilst  Holland  and  Lansdowne  Houses  were 
open  night  and  day,  the  Tory  peers,  some  of 
them  rich  enough  and  intelligent  too,  played 
the  part  of  so  many  HunzeSi  and  let  Giffiurd- 
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Croker,  and  Southey  figbt  their  battles  with- 
out a  salute  or  a  recognition  of  gratitude. 
The  literary  and  intellectual  merits  of  the 
party  were  mdeed  confined  to  the  booksel- 
ler's parlor.  For  Canning  was  forever  in 
dudgeon  and  contempt  with  them,  whose 
battles  he  had  too  thanklessly  fought.  And 
Southey  undertook  to  be  the  great  every-day 
writer  for  the  same  party,  living  retired  at 
the  foot  of  Skiddaw,  and  neither  feeling  nor 
seeing  the  necessity  of  the  social,  intellectuali 
and  daily  metropolitan  life. 

Southey  was  a  fine  example  of  a  literary 
man,  who  kept  his  head  in  the  clouds,  though 
his  feet  remained  always,  if  not  in  the  mud 
of  mother  earth,  at  least  on  the  bare  soil  of 
it  He  had  tried  some  of  the  lowest  points 
of  humanity,  that,  for  example,  in  which 
want  and  uncertainty  of  provision  makes  man 
the  enemy  of  all  existing  institutions.  No 
wonder  that  he  had  a  horror  of  vulgar  infi- 
delity and  social  anarchism  when  he  had 
himself  been  in  the  position  which  naturally 
begets  both.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  him  rise 
from  that  depth  by  industry,  steadiness,  and 
coolness,  with  all  the  intellectual  qualities 
that  a  poet  can  possess,  and  all  the  moral 
ones  which  poets  so  seldom  possess,  and  live 
a  life  of  high  respect,  intellectual  action,  lit- 
erary dignity,  and  moral  worth. 

Welcker,  the  Friburg  deputy,  orator,  and 
writer,  always  put  me  in  mind  of  Southey, 
by  his  simplicity,  his  parson-like  demeanor, 
and  his  inner  fire  of  enthusiasm,  buried  un- 
der years  of  experience  and  thought;  his 
early  liberal  furor^  followed  by  his  late  con- 
servatism, and  from  the  purest  motives,  com- 
pleted the  resemblance. 

Southey  was  right  in  having  his  cottage 
far  from  London.  Edinburgh  was  a  literary 
school,  Paris  was  another.  London  was  no 
Buch  thing ;  it  was  and  is  a  great  market, 
whither  all  people  hie  for  their  necessities 
once  or  twice  in  the  year.  Such  necessities, 
especially  those  of  meeting  and  communicat- 
ing, are  thus  enjoyed  at  certain  periods  by 
those  who  can  undergo  metropolitan  expenses. 
But  a  permanent  I^ndon  society  never  ex- 
isted, and  never  was  attempted. 

I  have  devoted  this  chapter,  very  uninten- 
tionally, to  letters  and  men  of  letters,  whom 
it  was  more  or  less  my  lot  to  observe  and 
Biiogle  with.  Let  me  continue  and  exhaust 
the  subject,  as  far  as  the  period  before  1830 
is  concerned,  by  records  of  what  I  may  have 
seen  of  literary  men  and  circles  in  France  a 
quarterof  a  century  back.  Paris,  I  observed, 
was  a  school  as  well  as  Edinburgh,  though 
London  partook  not  of  this  character.    It  is 


said  of  French  regiments  and  brigades,  thai, 
however  they  disperse,  and  without  a  trum- 
pet or  a  leaider,  they  nevertheless  rally  by 
mere  instinct,  and  form  a  compact  body  for 
defence  at  no  very  distant  spots.  So  it  is 
with  Frenchmen  of  intellect.  They  may  be 
scathed,  oppressed,  or  crushed,  but  they 
surely  rally  to  renew  the  war.  And  if,  at 
the  present  moment,  we  find  Eugene  Sue  at 
Chamberry,  Victor  Hugo  in  Jersey,  Alexan- 
der Dumas  in  Belgium,  we  would  advise  the 
President  to  beware  of  the  batteries  aprainst 
which  the  Censorship  is  no  defence.  What 
the  Edinburgh  people  did  against  the  Tories, 
that  is,  get  up  a  literary  and  intellectual  re- 
volution and  conspiracy,  the  Parisian  liUrati 
did  against  the  elder  Bourbons.  But^  at 
first,  the  literati  were  not  many,  and  those 
who  could  pretend  to  the  name  were  few. 
Chateaubriand  clmmed  all  such  pretensions 
to  himself.  And  no  one  seems  inclined  to 
dispute  these  pretensions  of  the  author  of 
"Atala." 

There  was,  however,  one  of  Jaqnes  Laf- 
fitte's  clerks,  who  had  got  the  knack  of  rhym- 
ing, and  who  at  first  circulated  bis  poetic 
manuscript  from  desk  to  desk  of  the  banker's 
counting-house.  His  fame  for  some  time 
went  no  further  than  the  ehef$  du  bureau^ 
and  from  thence  found  its  way  to  the  saloons 
in  which  Laffitte  received  his  friends.  This 
mild-spoken,  mild -countenanced,  thin  and 
slovenly  clerk  was  Beranger.  He  was  the 
ban  hommef  Lafontaine  come  to  life  again, 
he,  who  instead  of  inditing  fables  for  Mon- 
sieur Le  Dauphin,  put  the  bourgeois  feeling 
of  the  popular  and  middle  class  public  into 
such  beautiful  language  and  rhymes,  that 
there  were  people  who  thought  they  had 
Beranger  by  heart  before  they  read  him,  so 
familiar  and  true  did  he  seem.  The  most 
stupid  act  of  the  Bourbons  was  the  putting 
Beranger  in  prison.  I  saw  him  there,  de- 
lighted with  the  laziness  of  confinement, 
grateful  for  the  presents  heaped  upon  him, 
and  sincerely  careless  of  the  fame  and  popu- 
larity which  his  captivity  swelled  to  a  dia- 
pason. But  with  all  the  perfection  of  his 
poesy,  Beranger's  views  of  men  and  things 
seem  to  be  infantine  and  borne. 

Whilst  Beranger  expressed  the  bour^feois 
sentiment  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire, 
that  love  of  glory  and  belief  in  Epicurus,  and 
hatred  of  the  Bourbons,  which  form  the  com- 
mon staple  of  opinion,  Delavigne,  a  modest 
youth,  of  consumptive  body  and  retiring  na- 
ture, attempted  to  expreas  the  national  indig- 
nation at  bkng  conquered  in  a  more  tragic 
and  puissant  vein.    This  was  a  (ask  beyond 
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his  pbjsioal  powers,  his  poetic  talent,  and 
beyond  the  taste  and  style  of  the  age.  His 
"  Messentennes*'  were,  however,  widely  po- 
pular, and  gave  promise  of  that  greater  and 
more  legitimate  work,  which  he  afterwards 
achieved  in  the  "Ecole  des  Vieillards," 
played  by  Talma  and  Mademoiselle  Mars. 
Whilst  the  honors  of  renascent  heroic  poetry 
were  thus  shared  between  the  clerk  and  the 
student,  a  man  of  the  world,  sick  of  the  nul- 
lity of  diplomatic  life,  in  which  he  lingered, 
sought  to  ally  the  muses,  and  blend  the  veins 
of  Byron  and  Chateaubriand.  This  was  La- 
martine.  His  look,  however,  was  more  that 
of  a  military  man,  than  either  a  poet  or  a 
courtier.  Whoever  has  seen  H.  B.,  the  cele- 
brated caricaturist,  in  his  better  days,  has 
seen  a  perfect  likeness  of  Lamartine.  Both 
of  them,  you  would  say,  wield  the  sword,  and 
not  either  the  pencil  or  pen. 

Lamartine  was  in  lyrics  what  Scribe  was 
in  the  drama,  the  transition  between  classics 
and  romantics.  The  latter,  with  Hugo  at 
their  head,  rushed  into  the  arena,  to  dispute 
the  palm  of  literary  eminence,  bat  found  all 
the  s^ens'd'armerie  of  eritieism  arrayed  against 
them.  When  a  new  school  of  letters  is  men- 
aced with  being  put  down  by  an  old  clique, 
the  truest  mode  of  appealing  to  the  people 
is  through  the  theatre.  For  then  the  appro- 
bation or  disgust  of  the  audience  cannot  be 
feigned  or  impure.  To  do  both  classics  and 
romantics  justice  they  both  manfully  accept- 
ed the  alternative,  and  brought  forth  their 
respective  claims  and  challenges  on  the  na- 
tional stage.  Jouy  produced  his  "Sylla," 
Dumas  his  "  Henri  Trois,"  Victor  Hugo  his 
succession  of  tragedies.  Here  the  romantics 
were  at  a  disadvantage ;  the  actors  of  the 
The&tre  Fran^ais  were  classical,  and  the  ro* 
mantics  evidently  could  not  make  the  full 
force  of  their  merits  be  felt  by  the  public, 
till  they  had  a  corps  dramatique,  with  at  least 
sympathy  for  their  school.  These  at  last 
they  found,  but  not  till  after  much  danger- 
ous delay. 

That  walk  of  literature,  in  which  Dumas 
afterwards  achieved  most  fame,  the  novel, 
was  far  from  being  frequented  by  successful 
genius  before  1830.  Balzac  alone  plunged 
into  it  without  having,  like  his  brother  ro- 
mancers, passed  through  the  school  of  the 
drama.  Like  all  of  them  he  wrote  very  low 
novels  for  many  years,  and  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  as  if  by  miracle,  awoke  to  the  secret  of 
writing  good  ones.  His  "  Scenes  de  la  Vie 
Priv6e"  rivalled  "  Paul  de  Kock"  on  the  shop- 
keeper's counter,  '*  Madame  de  Dura"  and 
the  "  Yicompte  d'Arlingconrt"  on  the  bou- 


dair  table.  BaTsac  was  like  a  ghost,  a  cor- 
pulent and  florid  one  by-the-by,  with  one  re- 
markable tooth,  and  but  one  in  the  front  of 
the  mouth.  This  one  tooth,  when  he  talked 
or  smiled,  gave  Balzac  the  character  of  one 
of  the  impossible  personages  of  his  own  ro- 
mance. He  was  like  a  ghost,  in  that  we 
never  saw  him  save  flitting  in  at  a  door  or 
out  of  a  door,  up  or  down  a  staircase,  thrust- 
ing in  his  head  for  a  second  and  then  with- 
drawing it  for  no  conceivable  reason.  One 
would  say  he  was  in  dread  of  imaginary  duns, 
even  before  duns  existed  for  him  in  any  im- 
portanate  degree.  Strange  for  such  an  in- 
comprehensible man,  he  was  in  literature 
what  Proudhon  is  in  political  authorship. 

By  the  side  of  Balzac,  De  Vigny's  "  Cinq 
Mars''  and  Merinde's  *'  Chronique  de  Charles 
Neuf ''  were  the  most  successful  novels  be- 
fore  1880.     It  was  evident  that  the  first 
French  writers  of  ability,  who  attempted  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  Scott,  and  to  compose 
an  historical  novel,  must  seize  on  Richelieu, 
that  character  made  for  romance.     How  it 
escaped  Scott  is  a  miracle,  especially  when 
our  gpreat  romancer  beat  so  near  to  him  as 
Buckingham.      De  Vigny   opened   the    not 
very  voluminous  memoir  of  the  period,  and 
found  "  Cinq  Mars"  written  to  his  hand  ;  but 
he  certainly  added  very  great  talent  of  his 
own.     De  Vigny  married  an  English  lady, 
and  still  lives  to  enjoy  his  European  renown. 
So  great   was  the  rage   before  1830  in 
France  for  dramatic   amusements  that,  not 
content  with  the  theatre,  the  great  variety 
and  excellence  that  they  offered,  there  arose 
a  demand  for  dramas  de  sodSti,  little  dramas 
that  might  be   read  by  one    of  the  com- 
pany, and  that  were  considered  more  living 
than  a  narrative.     Their  want  was  admirably 
supplied  by  Theodore  Leclerc,  in  his  '*  Pro- 
verbes  Dramatiques,''  some  of  which  are  ad- 
mirable.  Thiers's  and  Scribe's  smaller  pieces 
were  all  the  rage,  when  a  host  of  writers 
commenced  writmg  Proverbes,  little  dramas 
to  illustrate  old  saws.   Theodore  Hook  caught 
up  the  idea,  and  applied  it  not  to  little  dra- 
mas, for  which  English  society  was  unpre- 
pared,  but   to  the   usual   form   of   novels. 
"Sayings    and    Doings"   were    the    result. 
Amongst  those  who  gained  most  success  in 
historical  proverbes  was  Merim6e,  a  youth  of 
gay  and  laughing  reputation,  and  a  charming 
writer.     It  was  as  a  present  that  he  wrote 
his  "  Chronique  de  Charles  Neuf,"  one  of  the 
best  novels  in  the  language,  but  one  which 
shows  the  disadvantage  of  even  a  chef  d*ceuvre 
having  a  lumbering  and  immemorable  name. 
Had  this  novel  a  facile  name,  it  would  be  *~ 
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every  one's  mouth  and  memory ;  as  it  is,  it  is 
only  remembered  by  the  name  of  the  opera, 
to  which  it  furnished  the  story  and  the  inspi- 
ration, the  "  Pr^  aux  Clercs." 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  in  his  <'  Memoirs,'' 
now  in  the  course  of  writing  and  of  publica- 
tion, accuses  Louis  Philippe  of  being  cold  and 
averse  to  letters,  and  to  men  of  letters.  M. 
Dumas  had  at  this  very  time  a  situation  in 
the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
he  had  thus  good  opportunities  of  knowing. 
But  I  remember,  that  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
new  piece  of  the  Th^&tre  Frang ais,  whether 
classic  or  romantic,  the  Palace  of  the  Palais 
Royal  was  almost  in  as  great  emotion  on  the 
subject,  as  the  green-room  of  the  theatre  it- 
self;  every  member  of  the  Orleans  family 
betook  themselves  to  their  box,  to  witness 
and  applaud  the  first  representation.  This 
was  evidently  the  case  when  the  first  drama 
of  Alexandre  Dumas's  penning  was  played, 
the  "  Henri  Trois."  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  Louis  Philippe,  appeared  to  be  as 
much  interested  and  agitated  about  it,  as  if 
it  were  his  own.  Dumas  says,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  deprived  him  of  his  situation,  be- 
cause his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  litera- 
ture, probably  because  not  only  literature  oc- 
cupied his  time,  and  filled  his  pockets,  but 
because  he  became  immersed  in  journalism,  of 
which  that  prince  had  a  permanent  terror. 
How  well  it  speaks  of  French  feeling,  that 
Dumas's  unmistakable  negro  head  and  Afri- 
can character,  proved  more  recommendation 
to  him  than  drawback,  in  the  receptions, 
friendships,  appreciations,  and  the  patronage 
which  he  everywhere  experiencedf.  In  his 
novel  of  "  Rose  and  Blanch,"  is  portrayed  the 
prominent  character  of  his  father,  the  black 
Gen.  Dumas,  who  commanded  the  troops  of 
the  republic  during  a  portioh  of  the  Vendean 
war.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  it  was  not  so 
much  his  cultivation  of  letters,  as  of  ardent  po- 
litics after  1830,  that  estranged  Louis  Philippe 
from  Dumas.  Another  assertion  of  Dumas's 
is,  that  Louis  Philippe  neglected  Lamartine, 
and  made  little  of  him  as  a  man  of  letters, 
which  slight  Lamartine  but  too  fully  aveng- 
ed in  1848.  In  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  how- 
ever, Lamartine  was  far  more  the  politician 
than  the  poet.  There  was  one  time  that 
Louis  Philippe  might  have  made  him  a  friend. 
It  was  when  Lamartine  disputed  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with 
Dupin,  and  would  have  carried  it  but  for  the 
court.  In  this  Louis  Philippe  made  a  great 
mistake.  For  in  critical  days,  such  as  those 
of  February,  1848,  Lamartine  could  have  de- 
fended or  saved  a  throne,  which  a  nerveless 


man  like  Dupin  could  merely  abandon  to  its 
wreck. 

Whatever  Louis  Philippe  might  have 
done,  Charles  the  Tenth,  at  least,  was  wrong 
in  not  having  patronized  the  new  and  roman- 
tic  school  and  men  of  letters.  This,  indeed, 
he  had  sume  inclination  to  do,  and  he  obtain- 
ed some  odes  both  from  Hugo  and  Lamar- 
tine. But  Charles  the  Tenth  had  the  misfor* 
tune  of  not  comprehending  what  letters  were. 
In  this  he  was  the  more  to  blame,  as  there 
was  a  romantic  school  rising  up  in  polities  aa 
well  as  literature,  consisting  of  men  who 
were  anxious  to  break  off  from  imperialism, 
from  anti-religion,  from  hatred  to  England, 
war  with  Europe,  and,  in  fact,  with  all  that 
was  vulgar  and  absurd  in  French  ultra- 
liberalism.  The  anxiety  of  the  French  whig 
party,  was  to  imitate  what  had  been  done  in 
Edinburgh,  get  up  a  review,  or  organ,  and 
attack  ultra-royalism,  as  Toryism  had  been 
attacked  in  England,  not  by  rabid  democratic 
rage,  but  by  reason  and  learning,  enlighten- 
ment and  talent. 

With  this  view  was  formed  the  "Revue 
Frangaise,"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie  and  his  voung  friends.  It  failed  ut- 
terly, had  no  sale,  no  influence,  no  reputa- 
tion. The  French  could  not  ride  over,  or 
await  the  trimensal  interval.  The  first  num- 
ber had  been  forgotten  and  totally  consigned 
to  oblivion,  ere  the  second  appeared,  and 
the  necessary  crescendo  of  one  good  num- 
ber succeeding  another  in  time  and  in 
fsneral  interest  was  wanting.  Whilst  the 
rench  whigs  were  thus  vainly  endeavoring 
a  se  /aire  jour,  and  emerge  into  literary 
publicity,  for  their  political  existence  in  the 
Chamber  did  not  suffice  to  give  them  either 
favor  or  renown,  their  opponents  on  either 
side  sought  to  crush  them  with  a  nick- name: 
They  were  declared  to  be  Doctrinaires,  and 
this  nick-name  did  them  more  harm,  than  if 
Pascal  had  written  a  new  *'  Provinciales  " 
against  them. 

About  this  very  time  an  enterprising  print- 
er, M.  Lachevardiere,  undertook  to  establish 
a  literary  and  philosophical  paper,  to  be  pub- 
lished three  times  a  week.  The  editors  whom 
he  selected  were  Dubois,  so  long  deputy  for 
Nantes,  a  most  able  man,  and  Pierre  Leroux, 
since  so  famous  as  a  St.  Simonian  and  a  So- 
cialist. But  St.  Simonian  ideas  were  known 
then  but  in  the  germ,  or  they  would  have 
considerably  alarmed  the  Doctrinaires,  who 
rallied  to  the  new  literary  journal.  The 
writers  in  the  journal  were  the  future  minis- 
ters of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  statesmen  of 
his  reign.    The  Due  de  Broglie  wrote  in  it, 
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M.  Dachutel  learned  finance  and  political 
economy  in  order  to  write  in  it,  Duvergier 
d'Hauranne,  Remnsat,  Vitet,  Lanjaunais, 
Cousin,  the  whole  of  the  Orleanist  party  was 
hatched  in  "Le  Globe.*'  Two  alone  took 
small  part  in  it.  M.  Guizot  was  too  busy  and 
too  much  of  a  veteran  to  come  down  and  min- 
gle with  those  whom  he  considered  boys. 
Thiers  came  too  late  ;  every  place  in  the  pa- 
per was  filled.  M.  Thiers,  who  had  all  the 
Jfaugue  of  the  south,  had  not  at  that  time 
written  anything  moderate;  and  he  never 
was  philosophic  or  moderate  enough  (or  "  Le 
Globe.'* 

Thus  excluded  from  what  was  evidently 
the  journal  of  vigor  and  of  promise,  Thiers 
planned  a  political  journal.  One  of  the 
Globists,  MIgnet,  joined  him,  whilst  Carrel 
was  associated  with  him  as  the  working  man. 
Laffitte  furnished  the  funds,  so  that  partly 
out  of  rivalry  to  the  "  Globe,"  partly  to  the 
consciousness  of  its  inefficiency  as  a  literary 
paper,  sprung  up  the  *'  National,"  one  of  the 
best  journals  certainly  that  was  ever  written, 
when  Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Carrel  devoted  to 
it  their  talents.  Thiers  wrote  previously  for 
the  "  Constitutionel,"  a  paper  owned  by 
timid  bourgeois,  whose  hair  used  at  times  to 
stand  on  end  at  the  audacity  of  Thiers*s  ar- 
ticles, and  whom  they  soon  got  rid  of,  as  a 
gentleman  who  would  infalhbly  set  fire  to 
the  said  old  journal,  and  get  the  whole  posse 
of  proprietors  and  printers  thereof  sent  to 
prison.  The  *'  National"  was  soon  made  to 
satisfy  the  old  Liberals  as  well  as  the  Doc- 
trinaires. There  was,  however,  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive feeling  then  throughout  France,  or 
at  least  throughout  the  young  and  literary 
of  the  capital,  that  a  great  deal  was  to  be 
achieved  by  the  press,  and  by  the  men  of 
the  press.  The  success  of  "  Le  Globe,"  and 
the  high  position  gained  by  its  band  of  writ- 
ers, filled  every  one  with  emulation,  and  men 
of  all  kinds  of  talents,  resources^  ingenuities, 
and  ideas,  resorted  to  the  press,  as  they  now 
might  to  the  diggings  of  California  or  Au- 
stralia. M.  Emile  de  Girardin  had  not  then 
turned  his  power  te  that  source  of  intelli- 
gence, the  press.  He  was  endeavoring  to 
make  way  by  other  means  and  channels,  by 
industrial  speculation  in  mines  and  joint- 
stock  enterprises.  A  beautiful  wife,  with  a 
beautiful  talent  for  poetry,  the  intimate 
friendship  of  Lamartine,  great  talent  him- 
self, with  a  seat  in  the  Chambersi  placed 
Emile  de  Girardin,  recognized  son  of  Count 
Alexandre  de  Girardin,  Grand  Veneur,  in  a 
position  from  which,  looking  down  oo  the 


press,  he  had  not  fully  turned  his  attention 
to  it. 

A  very  singular  character  had,  however, 
set  up  a  journal,  and  had  made  a  most  suc- 
cessful one,  even  more  successful  than  the 
<<  National,"  notwithstanding  the  startling 
talent  and  conscientious  writing  of  the  latter. 
The  proprietor  of  the  other  journal,  the 
Temps,  was  a  Bordelais,  who  was  the  Verou 
of  that  day,  and  was  not  only  at  the  head  of 
the  influential  journal,  but  who  lived  in  Na- 
poleon's house  of  the  Kue  de  la  Victoire, 
and  in  Napoleon's  house,  small  as  it  was,  re- 
ceived the  intellectual  and  political  sommitis 
of  Paris.  There  Lamartine  sat  by  the  side 
of  Laraennais,  Dupin  tried  to  compare  notes 
with  Rubini,  Delavigne  and  De  Musset  looked 
the  representatives  of  the  old  and  new  school 
of  poetry,  though  their  feminine  heads  seem- 
ed no  apt  types  of  one  or  the  other,  there 
Cousin  expounded  Plato,  and  Henry  Mon- 
nier  other  things  decidedly  an ti- Platonic.  M. 
Meyerbeer  showed  his  Israeli tish,  Donizetti 
his  melancholy  countenance.  There  flocked 
the  notabilities  of  the  Institute,  Cabinet  Min- 
isters of  1830,  or  it  might  be  both  in  one. 
Coste  received  every  one,  Uied  every  one, 
made  every  one  contented,  and  spent  mil- 
lions in  doing  so.  All  this  in  a  house  which 
was  in  size  a  nutshell  and  in  splendor  a 
palace.  Never  was  journal  or  journalist's 
influence  exploiti  with  more  art  or  more 
magnificence.  Political  science,  literature* 
the  arts,  were  all  at  the  feet  of  Coste.  He  had 
the  countenance  of  Casimer  Perier,  the  most 
powerful  and  most  able  minister  that  France 
ever  possessed.  He  had  the  intimacy  of 
Dupin,  the  friendship  of  Sauzet.  Coste 
merely  asked  to  be  secretary  of  the  council 
of  ministers.  He  declared  the  place  neces- 
sary, and  himself  the  fittest  person  for  it. 
His  ambition  went  no  higher,  and  he  asked 
no  other  reward  of  his  service.  But  even 
the  omnipotence  of  journalism  could  not  de- 
mand this,  as  there  was  another  power,  call- 
ed ridicule,  with  equal  weight  with  the 
French,  that  forbade  even  the  entertainment 
of  the  demand. 

What  poor  Coste,  with  all  his  dinners,  his 
hospitality,  his  f6tes,  his  intimacy  with  the 
first  statesmen,  could  not  do,  the  editor  of 
the  "  National"  did,  without  the  expense  of 
a  row  or  a  panic.  Thiers  leaped  from  the 
editorial  desk  to  the  minister's,  and  was  thus 
minister.  I  have  mentioned  before,  I  believe, 
how  he  became  under  secretary  to  Laffitte, 
who  was  minister  of  France,  and  how  he 
abandoned  the  "National"  and  journalism 
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for  this  secreUrial  office,  but  I  did  not  say 
how  the  man  of  letters  and  journalist  forced 
bis  way  into  the  cabinet. 

Louis  Philippe  had  not  been  twenty-four 
hours  on  the  throne  when  the  man  who 
placed  him  there  perceived  that  he  was  not 
a  prince  to  be  led,  or  to  be  persuaded.  He 
had  ideas  of  his  own,  ideas  far  diiferent  from 
those  of  any  one  of  all  his  counsellors,  and 
to  overawe  any  of  these  ideas  or  determina- 
tion was  a  task  which  every  minister  tried, 
and  every  minister  failed  in.  There  were  but 
two  persons,  indeed,  who  could  at  all  man- 
age Louis  Philippe  ;  and  these  were  Casimir 
Perier  and  the  Due  de  Broglie.  They  bul- 
lied him  and  forced  him  to  accede  to  all  their 
wishes,  for  which  he  never  forgave  them. 
He  would  even  have  got  rid  of  Perier  had 
he  not  died.  And  he  could  not  abide  the 
sight  of  Broglie.  But  neither  of  these  per- 
sonages had  as  yet  tried  or  begun  to  exercise 
the  power  of  intimidation  upon  the  citizen- 
king.  The  cabinet  was  wont  to  meet  under 
the  presidency  of  the  King,  as  it  does  now 
under  that  of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  this  was 
found  so  completely  to  nullify  all  indepen- 
dence, and  convert  councillors  into  courtiers, 
that  constitutional  government  itself  was  felt 
to  be  a  mockery  if  so  carried  on.  Important 
intelligence  having  arrived  of  the  concentra- 
tion, I  believe,  of  a  Russian  corps  on  the 
frontier  of  Luxemburg,  Laffitte  summoned 
a  council  of  ministers  to  meet,  not  at  the 
Tnileries  or  the  Palais  Royale,  but  at  the 
Hotel  de  Finance  in  the  Rue  Rivoli. 

Here  the  discussions  were  not  long,  for 
every  one  was  agreed,  that  in  order  to  stop 
any  hostile  invasion  of  Belgium,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  issue  some  declaration,  or  procla- 
mation that  the  French  would  not  suffer  it. 
Such  a  proclamation,  however  unusual  or  in- 
advisable in  ordinary  times,  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  tranquillize  Paris,  and  at 
the  same  time  warn  Europe  at  what  price 
and  on  what  conditions  alone  Paris  and 
France  could  be  kept  tranquil.  There  was 
no  denying,  nevertheless,  that  the  proclama- 
tion was  a  bold  step,  one  certain  to  terrify 
the  hesitating  mind  of  the  King,  and,  of 
course,  certain  to  meet  from  him  great  op- 
position. 

The  Cabinet,  almost  one  and  all,  deter- 
mined, nevertheless,  that  such  a  declaration 
must  be  made,  and  who  was  the  person  who 
would  undertake  with  success  to  communicate 
to  the  King  their  irrevocable  determination, 
and  get  for  it  the  royal  assent.  M.  Laffitte 
had  already  tried  his  powers  of  persuasion 
and  failed.     Other  ministers  felt  so  certain  of 


being  either  snubbed  or  talked  over,  that  they 
refused  to  undertake  the  task.  They  would 
resign,  but  not  venture  a  single  combat  in  the 
royal  closet.  In  this  general  and  terrible  quan- 
dary M.  Laffitte  proposed  to  send  for  Thiers. 
M.  Thiers,  in  his  idea,  could  do  anything  that 
was  to  be  done,  so  j^igantic,  and,  indeed,  so 
just  an  idea  had  Laffitte  of  Thiers'  capacity. 
M.  Thiers  was  therefore  summoned  before 
the  cabinet.  And  it  was  explained  to  him 
that  what  was  required  of  him,  was  to  go  to 
Louis  Philippe  and  persuade  or  threaten  him 
into  doing  that  to  which  he  had  a  most  par- 
ticular objection,  and  which  his  cabinet  mi- 
nisters, one  and  all,  declined  venturing  to 
propose  to  htm. 

M.  Thiers  represented  that  the  task  pro- 
posed was  one  that  none,  save  an  influential 
minister,  or  prime  minister.could  execute,  and 
even  he  could  not  succeed  by  means  of  a 
threat  of  resignation.  ''You  may  threaten 
the  alternative  of  my  resignation,  said  Laf- 
fitte.— *'  That  is  what  one  man  cannot  do  for 
another,  especially  a  subordinate,  who  may 
be  disowned.  The  fact  is,  gentlemen,"  said 
M.  Thiers,  to  the  assembled  ministers,  "  you 
have  resolved  to  put  the  bell  round  the  neck 
of  the  cat,  and  yon  want  me  to  do  it.  For- 
lorn hope  as  it  may  be,  I  shall  do  my  duty 
by  making  the  attempt."  M.  Thiers  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  the  palace,  a  man  who,  a 
few  months  before,  could  not  get  a  booksel- 
ler to  publish  the  first  volume  of  his  *'  His- 
tory of  the  Revolution,"  without  Bodin'a 
name  on  the  title-page,  and  who  now  went 
as  representative  of  a  cabinet  to  coerce  a 
King.  It  was  the  first  interview  of  any  im- 
portance between  Louis  Philippe  and  bis 
future  minister,  a  long  one,  and  on  the  mo- 
narch's part  an  angry  one.  But  M.  Thiers 
presented  all  the  circumstances  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  case,  with  the  consequences  of  re- 
fusal, so  clearly  and  powerfully  before  the 
eyes  of  the  King,  that  he  was  enabled  in  an 
hour  to  bring  back  to  the  still  assembled  ca- 
binet the  satisfactory  result  of  the  monarch's 
adhesion. 

This  made  M.  Thiers^  minister. 

A  far  more  remarkable  roan  than  Thiers, 
had  the  epoch  been  a  decidedly  revolution- 
ary one,  was  Carrel.  A  man  of  courage  and 
action,  as  good  a  speaker,  and  as  ready  a 
writer  as  Thiers  ;  he  had  been  a  soldier,  and 
could  handle  and  influence  men  by  other 
means  than  suggesting  ideas  or  penning  them. 
Carrel  was  the  son  of  a  Rouen  shopkeeper, 
who  sold  broadcloth,  the  great  staple  of  Nor- 
mandy. When  Carrel  was  a  boy  at  the  Mi- 
I  litary  School  of  St.  Cyr,  he  already  display- 
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ed  his  aversion  for  the  Bourbons,  and  his 
deep  sympathies  for  the  military  renown  of 
the  ex-Emperor.  He  suffered  several  pun- 
bhments  on  this  account,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  was  summoned  before  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  district,  who  was  inspecting  the 
school.  Hearing  of  Carrel's  spirit,  character, 
but  disaffection  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  he 
called  the  youth  before  him,  and  expostulat- 
ed with  him  on  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct, 
which  might  spoil  his  career  as  a  soldier. 
Carrel  was  too  young  and  too  headstrong  to 
perceive  that  the  advice  was  well  and  kindly 
meant;  so  that  instead  of  showing  himself 
sensible  of  this.  Carrel  but  the  more  boldly 
avowed  his  predilection. 

•*  Young  man,"  said  the  general,  "  if  I 
hear  any  more  of  your  freaks  and  insubord- 
nation,  I  will  send  you  to  your  father's 
counter  in  Rouen  to  measure  out  cloth,  in- 
stead of  promoting  you  to  the  sword  of  an 
oflBcer." 

**  Mon  General,"  replied  young  Carrel, 
"  if  ever  I  take  up  the  yard  on  my  father's 
counter  it  will  not  be  to  measure  cloth.  {Si 
je  repends  tattne  de  mon  pere,  ce  ne  sera  pas 
pourauntr  du  drap.y  For  this  significant 
reply  Carrel  was  condemned  to  a  fortnight's 
arrest. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  appointed  to  a  re- 
giment, but  when  the  French,  under  the  Due 
d'Angonleme,  entered  into  Spain,  to  sup- 
press its  liberties  in  1823,  Carrel  joined  that 
band  of  wild  youths  who  opposed  them,  but 
who  effected  more  by  holding  out  the  tricolor 
and  other  revolutionary  banners,  than  by 
sword  or  shot.  Carrel  was  captured,  tried 
by  court-martial,  not  shot,  but  his  career  as 
an  officer  under  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was 
definitely  closed. 

A  young  man  of  some  fortune,  and  ardent 
temperament,  who  had  known  the  rising  ge- 
neration at  the  university,  and  who  knew  the 
most  spirited  and  talented  of  that  generation, 
set  up  about  this  time  a  booksellers  shop,  as 
the  best  way  of  serving  himself  and  his  friends. 
His  name  was  Sautelet.  It  was  he  who  in- 
troduced so  many  young  men  to  literature 
and  promotion,  when  losing  the  little  fortune 
he  had  thereby,  he  ended  by  blowing  out  his 
brains.  Sautelet  replaced  the  sword  in  Car- 
rel's hands  by  the  pen. 

Carrel  pursued  the  same  career  as  Thiers, 
who  arrived  about  the  same  time  from  Aix, 
where  he  had  been  at  college.  Both  gave 
themselves  to  history  and  journalism.  Both 
wrote  in  "  The  Constitutionel."  But  whilst 
Thiers  made  his  way  in  commercial  and  finan- 
cial  society,    and   ingratiated  himself  with 
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capitalists,  the  independent  spirit  of  Carrel 
failed  to  make  friends  of  either  the  wealthy 
or  the  powerful.  Military  and  literary  com- 
manders formed  his  society  ;  and  each  adopt- 
ed the  politics  of  those  amongst  whom  he 
lived.  Thiers  pursued  any  change  that 
would  place  the  financial  aristocracy  at  the 
head  of  state  and  society,  which  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's accession  did.  Carrel,  too  refined  to 
be  either  Jacobin  or  Girondist,  became  the 
partisan  of  a  republic,  after  the  American 
fashion,  a  republic  which  was  to  reconcile,  not 
alarm,  good  shopkeepers  and  citizens.  Whe- 
ther he  would  have  furnished  at  least  an  idea, 
and  whether  1848  would  have  found  Carrel 
by  the  side  of  Cavaignac,  were  more  curious 
to  examine  than  true  to  conjecture.  His 
brother  democrat  did  not  fail  to  consider 
Carrel's  Americanism  an  aristocratic  weak- 
ness. And  as  he  refused  to  mingle  with 
them,  or  be  "  hail  fellow  well  met"  with  the 
sans  euloties,  he  became  unpopular  with  them. 
So  much  so,  that  when  Carrel  was  in  the  pri- 
son of  St.  Pelagie,  along  with  Thiers,  they 
used  to  hoot  at  him  with  the  cry  of,  A  has 
Us  pantonfies  jaunes.  Marat  could  not  for- 
give Mirabeau  bis  ruffles.  Carrel's  yellow 
slippers  were  equally  unpardonable.  Carrel 
had  a  passion  for  duelling,  though  he  took 
the  trouble  neither  to  be  a  good  swordsman 
nor  a  good  shot.  He  dreaded  the  character 
of  being  a  duellist — more  of  slaying  his  ad- 
versary. He  fell  a  victim  to  this,  though 
Emile  de  Qirardin,  by  whose  hand  he  per- 
ished, was  not  more  skilful  than  himself. 
Few  things  have  been  done  more  bold  than 
Girardin  appearing  on  an  anniversary  of  Car- 
rel's death,  when  his  friends  were  assembled 
round  the  grave;  the  man  who  slew  him 
starting  up  at  such  a  moment,  and  in  such  a 
place,  to  give  vent  to  his  tardy  feelings  of 
fraternity  and  regret. 

Laffitte  was  fortunate  in  having  fostered 
such  men  as  Beranger  and  Thiers,  and  havinff 
set  on  foot  such  journals  as  the  '*  National' 
and  ''  Steele."  It  was  Laffitte  certainly  who 
placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne.  Laf- 
fitte was  stirring,  active,  venturesome,  good- 
natured,  lent  money  to  every  one,  embarked 
in  every  one's  enterprises,  and  when  he  had 
thus  risked  his  whole  fortune  in  ventures, 
which  required  peace  and  quietness  to  foster 
and  come  to  issue,  lo,  he  helped  to  make  a 
revolution,  which  jeopardiEed  all,  and  scat- 
tered his  noble  fortune  to  the  winds. 

Casimir  Perrier,  another  banker- statesman, 

was  the  very  contrary  of  Laffitte.     To  know 

and  to  observe  them  both,  you  would  have 

I  said,  that  Laffitte  was  the  calm,  cautiouB, 
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stolid  maD  of  business,  and  that  Casimir 
Perrier  was  all  haste,  fury,  impulse,  and  preci- 
pitation. Laffitte  was  a  phlegmatic  man, 
Perrier  a  sanguine,  hot,  and  irritable  person. 
Yet  the  former  was  all  rashness  and  weakness, 
the  latter  all  circumspeciton  and  determina- 
tion. The  same  may  be  observed  almost  at 
every  gambling-table,  where  the  fair  and 
naturally  phlegmatic  son  of  the  North  inva- 
riably loses  his  head  and  his  money,  unless 
he  has  taken  his  degree  in  the  honorable  pro- 
fession. Whilst  the  dark,  bilious,  and  really 
irritable  man,  is  rendered  calm  by  staring 
risk  in  the  face.  Perrier  had  conducted  his 
commercial  house  for  years  with  the  greatest 
caution,  declining  all  the  modern  means  of 
enrichment.  In  politics  both  he  and  Laffitte 
marched,  or  rather  led  to  the  march,  to  the 
very  point  of  revolution ;  but  when  the  na- 
tion plunged  into  it,  dragging  capitalists  and 
statesmen  with  it,  Laffitte  was  delighted. 
He  thought  it  good  fun,  and  great  success. 
Casimir  Perrier  was  alarmed,  more  alarmed 
than  any  one ;  for  he  saw  more  clear! v  than 
any  one  the  difficulties  and  dangers  m  ad- 
vance. When  some  of  the  journalists  went 
to  him  after  the  Revolution  for  money  to  car- 
ry on  their  liberal  exertions,  he  turned  them 
aside  with  an  oath,  and  almost  with  a  kick, 
and  said,  "  Get  you  gone,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
ye  idle  writers,  and  let  us  govern." 

Whilst  I  am  writing,  the  knell  sounds  that 
D'Orsay  is  no  more ;  D'Orsay  of  late  years, 
the  link  between  tlie  literary  and  artistic 
world  of  London  and  of  Pari.^,  and  who  would 
have  been  more  delightfully  and  usefully  so 
than  ever,  had  life  been  spared  him,  with  the 

fleam  of  prosperity  that  already  shone. 
[»w  delightful  a  companion,  how  good-na- 
tured a  man,  how  full  of  buoyancy  and  wit, 
a  very  ditto  of  Old  Rowley,  who  "  never 
said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise 
one." 

D'Orsay  was  born  a  prince  of  fashion,  and 
a  dandy-king,  formed,  indeed,  to  be  the 
Count  Antony  Hamilton  of  his  day.  But  the 
Restoration  would  not  have  him.  Even  the 
marriage  of  his  beautiful  sister  to  the  heir  of 
the  De  Graramonts,  herself  a  favorite  with 
the  Duchess  d'Angoiileme,  could  not  extend 
the  favor  and  countenance  of  the  elder  Bour- 
bons towards  him.  And  when  young  D'Or- 
say refused  to  follow  the  Due  d'Angouleme 
to  Spain,  or  as  a  vqjunteer  to  storm  the  Tro- 
oadero,  he  was  considered  a"  black  sheep, 
alias  an  Imperialist.  Yet  there  was  no  one 
who  better  than  D*Orsay  could  have  allied 
imperialist  sympathies  and  glories  with  loy- 
al devotion  to  the  descendant  of  Henry  the 


Fourth.  But  he  could  not  forswear  the  one, 
even  to  become  due  et  pair  under  the  other. 
His  father  had  served  Napoleon  as  general, 
and  D'Orsay  honored  his  vieux  moustache 
more  than  he  did  his  ancient  blazon. 

The  Count  was  hence  mal-vu  at  the  court 
of  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  Nothing  was  more 
easy  for  him  than  to  take  rank  with  the  Duo 
de  Muilles,  the  Due  de  Casse-Brissac,  and 
other  courtiers,  holding  lucrative  places,  not 
to  mention  the  Due  de  Guiche,  his  brother- 
in-law.  But  D'Orsay  would  not  pay  the 
price,  and  he  became  an  emigri.  Fortunate 
for  him,  could  he  have  crossed  the  Channel 
with  the  same  obHvion  of  French  private  mor- 
als, as  he  entertained  disgust  of  their  public 
morals.  He  did  not  enter  English  life  by  the 
good  portal. 

Yet  what  could  he  do  but  dazzle  it  ?  And 
that  he  did,  plunging  into  tastes  and  pursuits 
80  exclusively  and  rustically  English,  as  to 
naturalize  himself,  when  acts  of  Parliament 
would  have  failed  to  achieve  that  end.  He 
made,  however,  one  grand  mistake.  In  En- 
glish circles  of  fashion  he  saw  an  infinity  of 
recklessness,  dissipation,  immorality :  he  saw 
the  immensity  that  was  pardoned  to  a  young 
man  and  a  nobleman.  But  he  did  not  see  a 
certain  imperceptible  line,  beyond  which  im- 
morality is  not  forgiven.  This  correct  line, 
which  separates  the  gentlemanly  immoral 
from  the  ungentlemanly  immoral,  is  very  dif- 
ferent indeed  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
from  what  it  is  in  England.  And  it  is  the 
difference  of  this  line  that  foreigners,  even 
the  most  acute  amongst  them,  so  often  fail 
to  discern.  This  mistake  ruined  D'Orsay. 
No  man,  after  having  spent  fortunes  and 
sown  whole  granaries  of  wild  oats,  was  so  ful- 
ly  qualified  to  fall  back,  like  so  many  an  emp- 
ty (in  brain  as  in  pocket)  English  nobleman 
upon  diplomacy.  And  D'Orsay  would  have 
made  an  admirable  ambassador.  But  having 
chosen  England  as  his  second  home,  he  was 
judged  by  the  specimens  which  Englibhmen 
had  of  him.  And  then  he  was  of  an  order 
not  meet  society  for  the  Court.  D'Orsay 
was  fully  as  moral,  we  all  know,  as  the  gen- 
eral run  of  foreign  diplomatists ;  and  yet  not 
only  Louis  Philippe,  but  the  republican  and 
imperialist  governments  who  sent  saute  ru- 
isseaus  to  represent  them  at  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  afterwards  turned  up  a  puritanic 
nose  at  D'Orsay. 

D'Orsay  had  three  epochs,  that  of  which 
Melton  may  be  considered  the  chief  scene ; 
that  in  which  the  library-chair  of  Gore  House 
was  his  sedit ;  and  the  last  his  instalment  in 
Gudin's  studio,  as  a  retired  man  of  fashion, 
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man  of  letters,  man  of  fine  arts,  and  man  of 
politics.  Politics  were  his  last  calling,  and 
he  did  not  succeed  in  them.  His  idea  was, 
that  Louis  Kapoleon  ought  to  have  pl&yed 
the  libera],  and  flung  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  democracy.  Whereas  Louis  Napoleon 
told  him,  there  was  safety  and  support  for 
him,  Louis,  in  the  arms  of  no  party,  save 
such  as  he  made  and  paid  for  himself. 
D'Orsay  saved  the  id6al  from  his  friend  Lou- 
is Napoleon,  who  had  been  bred  an  Italian, 
and  who,  consequently,  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  reeL  **J€  veux  arriver  a  pouvotr, 
voila  en  un  mot  tout  ce  que  je  desire.  L*ki8- 
toire  peut  me  dechiqueter  aprks  comme  elle 


vaudra,**     Such  were  some  of  the  last  politi- 
cal words  of  the  Prince  to  D'Orsay. 

Most  people  will  ask  why  the  President 
did  not  make  D'Orsay  Directeur  des  Beaux 
Arts,  in  the  place  of  Neukerke,  a  foreigner. 
But  Louis  Napoleon  could  not  give  to  every 
one  of  his  family  a  grade  in  the  French  ar- 
my. His  uncle  Jerome  alone  enjoys  that,  be- 
cause he  actually  served,  and  in  truth  merit- 
ed it.  The  English  thunder  repelled  Jer- 
ome's attack  of  Hougoumont.  D'Orsay, 
therefore,  had  no  place,  save  some  beggarly, 
nominal  one,  attached  to  the  Elys^e,  the  ex- 
cuse, no  doubt,  for  conveying  some  livres  to 
his  death- bed.     Alas  I  poor  D'Orsay  ! 
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A  FEW  years  ago,  while  residing  at  the 
Cape,  I  became  acquainted  with  several  of 
those  enterprising  traders  who  are  engaged 
in  the  lucrative  but  rather  hazardous  traflSc 
with  the  natives  north  of  the  Orange  River. 
These  traders  are  sometimes  absent  for  more 
than  two  years  from  the  colony,  moving 
about  with  their  wagons  and  servants,  from 
one  tribe  to  another,  until  their  goods  are  all 
disposed  of,  when  they  return  to  Graham's 
Town  or  Cape  Town  with  the  cattle,  hides, 
ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and  other  valuables, 
into  which  their  original  merchandise  has 
been  converted,  usually  at  a  profit  of  some 
four  or  five  hundred  per  cent.  Most  of 
those  traders  whom  I  knew  in  Cape  Town 
confined  their  operations  to  the  country  lying 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  continent,  and 
stretching  from  the  Orange  River  towards 
the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Benguela. 
Some  of  them  had  advanced  on  that  side 
nearly  to  the  great  lake  which  has  since  been 
discovered  by  travellers  proceeding  from 
another  quarter.  The  existence  of  this  lake 
is  well  known  to  the  natives  inhabiting  the 
western  coast,  whp  have  often  spoken  of  it 
to  their  English  visitors. 

One  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  of 
these  adventurous  traders  was  a  Mr.  Hutton, 
a  respectable  English  colonist,  who  had  ac- 
cumulated a  small  fortune  by  his  excursions 
among  the  Namaquas  and  the  Dammaras, 


and  was  talking  of  retiring  from  the  business. 
I  had  heard  of  him  not  only  as  a  lucky  dealer 
and  a  daring  hunter,  but  also  as  being  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  explorers  of  South  Afri- 
ca ;  and  having  been  able  on  one  occasion  to 
render  him  a  slight  service,  I  obtained  from 
him  in  return  a  good  deal  of  information  con- 
cerning those  parts  of  the  interior  with  which 
he  was  familiar.  Some  of  his  own  adven- 
tures, which  he  occasionally  related,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  facts  thus  communicated,  seem- 
ed to  me  to  be  curious  and  interesting  enough 
to  be  worth  preserving.  One  of  them  I  will 
endeavor  to  repeat  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  words  in  which  he  told  it. 

It  may  be  as  well,  before  proceeding  with 
the  narrative,  to  mention  briefly  the  circum- 
stances which  drew  from  Mr.  Hutton  the  ac- 
count of  this  singular  adventure.  The  ser- 
vice which  I  had  rendered  to  him  consisted 
merely  in  obtaining  from  the  authorities,  by 
proper  representations,  the  liberation  of  a 
Namnqua  servant,  whom  he  had  brought  to 
town  with  him  from  the  country  beyond  the 
Orange  River.  This  dusky  youth  was  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  character  a  genuine  Hotten- 
tot. He  had  the  small  stature,  the  tawny 
complexion,  the  deep-set  eyes,  the  diminu- 
tive nose,  the  wide  and  prominent  cheek- 
bones, and  the  curiously  tufted  hair  which 
distinguish  that  peculiar  race.  He  was  usu- 
ally silent^  grave,  and  somewhat  sullen  in 
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mood,  except  when  he  was  excited  by  strong 
liquor,  of  Which,  like  most  of  his  compatriots, 
he  was  immoderately  fond.  In  this  slate 
Apollo  (as  he  was  preposterously  named) 
became  not  only  lively  and  boisterous,  but  ex- 
cessively pugnacious.  I'he  latter  quality 
brought  him  frequently  into  collision  with 
some  of  the  saucy  and  knowing  blacks  of  Cape 
Town,  who  found  the  same  malicious  pleas- 
ure in  teasing  the  poor  Namaqua,  that  town- 
bred  youngsters  in  a  London  school  evince  in 
annoying  any  rustic  new-comer.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  an  a6fair  of  this  sort,  that  poor 
half- muddled  Apollo,  after  a  desperate  com- 
bat with  a  gigantic  Mozambique  ''appren- 
tice," had  one  day  been  bundled  off  by  the 
police  to  the  lock-up  house ;  and  his  master, 
who  was  hardly  more  familiar  than  Apollo 
himself  with  the  ways  of  the  town,  came  to 
ask  my  advice  and  assistance  towards  getting 
the  unlucky  Namaqua  released.  There  was 
little  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this,  when 
the  circumstances  were  properly  explained  to 
the  presiding  functionary  ;  and  Apollo,  after 
a  few  hours  detention  in  the  "  tronk"  (or  city 
jail),  was  restored  to  his  master  in  a  sober  and 
very  penitent  condition. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  evidences 
of  strong  anxiety  and  even  affection  displayed 
by  Mr.  Hutton  for  his  uncouth  protege  in  this 
affair.  The  latter  had  certainly  nothing  in 
his  appearance  or  ways  which  could  be  con- 
sidered prepossessing.  He  had,  indeed,  the 
grace  to  evince  some  attachment  for  his  mas- 
ter; but  otherwise  his  mental  and  moral 
traits  did  not  appear  to  be  more  attractive 
than  his  physiognomy.  I  had  heard  that 
Mr.  Hutton,  in  spite  of  his  reputation  as  a 
keen  trader  and  an  ardent  hunter,  was  an  up- 
right and  kindhearted  man ;  and  I  concluded 
that  Master  Apollo  had  probably  been  in- 
trusted by  his  parents  to  the  trader,  with  a 
solemn  promise  that  their  precious  treasure 
should  be  restored  to  them  unscathed ;  and 
no  doubt  Mr.  Hutton*s  solicitude  proceeded 
from  his  conscientious  anxiety  to  keep  his 
engagement. 

He  called  4ipon  me  that  evening,  to  thank 
me  for  my  attention  to  his  wishes.  In  the 
course  of  our  conversation,  I  casually  remark- 
ed that  Apollo  must  be  a  good  servant  to 
have  inspired  his  master  with  such  a  feeling 
of  regard  for  him. 

"  I  ought  to  care  for  him,"  answered  Mr. 
Hutton,  **  since  he  saved  my  life." 

This  reply  led,  of  course,  to  further  ques- 
tioning, and  finally  elicited  from  the  trader 
the  narrative  which  struck  me  as  so  re- 
markable. 


"  I  picked  up  Apollo  about  ten  years  ago/' 
he  said,  **  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Orange 
river.  He  was  then  a  child,  not  more,  I 
should  say,  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old ; 
though  you  never  can  judge  accurately  of 
the  ages  of  these  natives.  I  found  him  all 
alone,  and  half  dead  with  fever,  under  a  lit- 
tle shelter  of  boughs  and  grass,  where  his 
people  had  left  him  when  he  was  taken  ill. 
They  almost  always  desert  their  sick  people 
and  decrepit  relations  in  that  way.  It 
is  a  shocking  custom,  and  I  think  it  is  about 
the  worst  part  of  their  character ;  for,  in 
other  respects,  I  must  say,  they  are  not 
altogether  so  bad  as  some  travellers  would 
make  them  out  to  be.  I  put  the  little  fellow 
in  one  of  my  wagons,  and  dosed  him  with 
quinine  and  other  medicines  ;  and  in  a  few 
days  he  was  running  about,  as  well  and  live- 
ly as  ever.  He  told  me  that  his  name  was 
Thuetkue,  or  some  other  such  crackjaw  af- 
fair, with  two  or  three  clucks  in  it,  that  I 
would  not  attempt  to  pronounce.  So  think- 
ing; it  best  to  give  him  a  Christian  name,  I 
called  him  Apollo,  in  compliment  to  his  good 
looks.  He  has  remained  with  me  ever  since, 
and  has  always  shown  himself  attached  to  me 
in  his  own  way.  He  is  a  real  savage  still. 
No  one  but  myself  can  control  him  ;  and  he 
generally  obeys  my  orders  as  long  as  he  can 
remember  them,  which  is  seldom  more  than 
a  day.  But  I  cannot  make  him  a  teetotaller 
or  a  man  of  peace,  although  I  believe  I  have 
set  him  a  fair  example  in  both  those  lines. 
He  will  drink  whenever  he  can  get  the  liquor ; 
and  when  he  is  excited  by  drink  or  provoca- 
tion he  will  fight  like  a  mad  tiger.  Other- 
wise he  is  an  honest,  faithful  fellow,  and 
the  best  after-rider  I  ever  had.  An  after- 
rider,  you  know,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Hottentot  or  black  boy  who  rides  with  you, 
and  carries  your  spare  gun  and  ammunition, 
and  sometimes  heads  off  the  game,  or  as- 
sists you  in  any  other  way,  as  you  order  him." 

I  knew  what  an  after-rider  was,  but  I  was 
curious  to  hear  how  Apollo  had  been  able  to 
render  his  master  the  great  service  spoken  of. 
It  seemed  that  in  the  firsts  instance  he  owed 
his  own  life  to  Mr.  Hutton's  kindness. 

"Probably  he  did,"  answered  Hutton, 
"  although  if  I  had  not  found  him  he  might 
have  recovered.  These  Namaquas  and  Hot- 
tentots have  wonderfully  tough  constitutions ; 
it  takes  a  deal  of  sickness  or  starvation  to 
kill  them.  But  the  other  affair  took  place 
about  four  yeara  ago;  and  if  jou  care  to 
hear  the  story,  I  have  no  objection  to  repeat 
it.  I  have  told  it  often,  for  the  credit  of  my 
friend  Apollo. 
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'*  I  was  on  my  way  to  Dammara-land  with 
two  wagons  and  about  a  dozen  people.  Two 
of  them  were  Mozambique  blacks,  whom  I 
had  brought  with  me  from  Cape  Town,  and 
the  remainder  were  Hottentots  and  Namaquas 
that  I  had  picked  up  on  the  way.  Most  of 
them  I  had  got  at  old  Schmelen's  missionary 
station,  on  this  side  of  the  Orange  River. 
The  two  negroes  w.ere  tolerably  good  ser- 
vants ;  they  had  gained  some  knowledge  of 
civilized  habits  in  Cape  Town.  The  others 
could  do  little  besides  helping  to  drive  the 
wagons  ;  though  sometimes  they  were  of  ser- 
vice in  following  *  spoor* — traces  of  game, 
you  know.  They  knew  the  country  well,  and 
by  keeping  a  pretty  sharp  eye  upon  them,  I 
was  able  to  make  them  useful.  In  tracking 
game,  as  I  said,  they  sometimes  rendered 
good  service  ;  but  they  were  great  cowards, 
and  though  some  of  them  could  handle  fire- 
arms tolerably  well,  I  never  could  get  them  to 
face  any  dangerous  animal,  such  as  a  bu6falo 
or  a  rhinoceros,  and  least  of  all  a  lion,  with 
any  steadiness.  I  shot  two  or  three  rhinoce- 
roses with  little  support  from  any  of  them, 
except  Apollo,  who  always  stood  by  me  like 
a  Trojan,  though  his  teeth  sometimes  chat- 
tered, and  his  eyes  became  like  saucers,  as 
we  approached  the  enemy. 

"  One  afternoon,"  continued  Hutton,  "  I 
outspanned  near  a  pool,  where  many  animals 
of  different  sorts  came  at  night  to  drink.  We 
could  see  their  tracks  all  about  the  margin. 
The  Namaquas  knew  the  place  well,  and 
urged  me  to  encamp  at  a  little  distance  off, 
saying  that  the  lions  were  '  al  te  kwaad,'  or 
very  angry,  in  that  region  ;  and  that  if  we 
rested  near  the  water  we  should  be  very 
likely  to  lose  some  of  our  oxen,  and  might 
perhaps  be  ourselves  attacked.  For  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  when  a  lion  has  once  tasted 
human  flesh,  he  seems  to  acquire  a  peculiar 
relish  for  it,  and  will  leave  all  other  game 
untouched  if  he  has  a  chance  of  seizing  upon 
a  man.  I  did  not  wish  to  run  any  risk,  so 
far  as  my  people,  or  my  oxen  either,  were 
concerned ;  and  so,  after  making  them  all 
drink  heartily,  I  drove  off  to  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles,  and  outspanned  in  a  small 
valley,  out  of  sight  from  the  pool.  We  kin- 
dled a  large  fire  to  keep  off  any  wild  beasts 
that  might  be  prowling  about,  and  then 
turned  the  oxen  loose  to  pick  up  what  little 
herbage  they  could  find  among  the  rocks 
about  us.  For  myself,  I  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  have  a  shot  at  a  lion.  I  had  not  bagged 
one  for  more  than  three  years.  In  fact,  I 
had  been  unlucky  in  two  or  three  long  shots, 
and  began  to  fear  that  I  should  get  out  of 


practice  in  that  sort  of  sport,  which  requires 
good  nerves  and  experience  more  than  any 
thing  else.  I  asked  four  or  five  of  my  best 
men,  including  Apollo,  if  they  would  watch 
with  me  at  the  pool,  that  night,  for  lions. 
Three  of  them  consented,  and  we  left  the 
others  with  the  wagons,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  keep  the  fire  burning,  and  not  to  let 
the  oxen  stray  to  a  distance.  We  reached 
the  water  just  at  sunset,  and  set  to  work  at 
once,  with  the  spades  and  hoes  which  we  had 
brought  with  us,  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  sand 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  pool.  In  about  an  hour  we  finished 
our  hiding-place,  throwing  up  the  earth 
about  it  so  as  to  conceal  us  still  better  from 
the  sight  of  the  wild  animals.  We  then  set- 
tled ourselves  comfortably  in  the  trench,  and 
lay  there  with  our  guns  in  readiness,  waiting 
for  the  lions. 

"We  stayed  there  all  night  to  no  pur- 
pose. A  good  many  animals  came  down  to 
drink,  but  no  lions.  There  were  springboks, 
gemsboks,  zebras,  quaggas,  and  some  other 
creatures,  but  we  did  not  waste  our  ammu- 
nition upon  them,  as  we  were  in  no  want  of 
meat;  and,  besides,  a  single  shot  would 
have  alarmed  the  lions,  and  prevented  them 
from  approaching  the  water,  ^  However,  as 
it  happened,  we  fared  no  better  for  keeping 
quiet ;  and  soon  after  dawn  we  came  out  of 
our  grave,  stiff,  sleepy,  and  sulky,  without 
having  had  a  glimpse  of  a  lion,  though  we 
had  heard  them  roaring  in  the  distance. 
They  had  probably  been  attracted  by  our 
wagons  and  oxen ;  for  they  were  pro|?ling 
about  them  all  night,  as  we  afterwards 
learned.  The  people  whom  we  had  left  with 
them  were  in  mortal  terror,  but  had  sense 
enough  to  keep  up  a  good  blaze.  The 
oxen,  in  their  fright,  crowded  almost  into 
the  fire,  and  by  good  luck  the  lions  did  not 
venture  to  attack  them. 

"  I  now  gave  up  all  hope  of  meeting  the 
game  I  had  come  out  for ;  but  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  return  to  the  wagons  without 
something  to  show  for  our  night's  watching. 
We  had  gone  but  a  few  rods  from  the  pool, 
when  a  small  herd  of  springboks  came 
bounding  through  a  thicket  of  thorn  trees 
just  in  front  of  us.  They  ran  and  leaped  as 
though  something  had  frightened  them  ;  but 
without  waiting  too  see  what  it  was,  I  fired 
both  barrels  in  among  them,  and  knocked 
over  one  of  the  largest.  My  men  all  blazed 
away  at  the  same  time,  but  without  the 
smallest  effect.  I  had  just  taken  my  gun 
from  my  shoulder,  when  an  enormous  lion 
walked  out  of  the  thicket,  and  came  slowly 
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towards  us.     He  was  not  more  than  thirty 
yards  off,  and  there  was  no  time  to  reload. 
I  was  taken  so  completely  by  surprise  that 
for  the  first  few  seconds  I  stood  quite  mo- 
tionless, and  uncertain  what  to  do.     But  I 
then  saw  that  there  was  but  one  course  for 
us.     When  a  party  of  natires  go  out  with 
their  assagais  and  knives  to  attack  a  lion,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  their  custom  is,  when 
they  see  the  lion  approaching,  to  sit  down 
on  the  ground  in  a  cluster.     The  lion,  if  he 
is  in  a  fighting   mood,  singles   out   one  of 
them,  and  pounces  upon  him.     Sometimes 
the  unlucky    man  is  killed  at  once  by  the 
first  grip  of  the  lion's  teeth  and  claws ;  but 
more  often  he    only  receives  severe   hurt. 
Then   the   other   natives  throw  themselves 
altogether  upon  the  animal ;  some  seize  his 
tail   and   lift  him  up,  which  prevents  him 
from  turning  upon  them,  while  others  stab 
him  with  their  assagais,  and  cut  him  with 
their  knives ;  and  frequently  they  manage  to 
kill   him   without  any  loss  of  life   in  their 
party.     But  sometimes  the  victory  is  on  the 
other  side ;  the  lion  kills  two  or  three  of  the 
natives,  and  the  rest  take  to  their  heeh.     It 
seemed  to  me  just  possible  that  by  sitting 
down  together,  and   showing  a  bold  front, 
we  might  intimidate  the  lion,  and  prevent 
him  from  attacking  us  until  I  had  time  to 
reload.     I   called  out  loudly,  "Sit!   sit!" 
and  knelt  down  myself  on  one  knee  at  the 
same  moment,  preparing  to  reload,  if  there 
should  be  time.     But  casting  a  hasty  glance 
around,  I  saw  that  all  three  of  my  men  had 
taken  themselves  off  at  full  speed  as  soon  as 
the* lion  appeared,  and  were  already  half 
way  to  the  hill  which  was  just  on  this  side 
of   the   wagons.     Apollo  had  started  with 
the  rest ;  but  he  told  me  afterwards,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  with  truth,  that  he  thought  I 
was  running  also ;  only,  not  being  so  light- 
footed  as  they  were,  I  could  not  be  expected 
to  keep  up  with  them.     As  the  poor  fellow 
did  not  dare  to  look  round,  he  did  not  dis- 
cover  his   mistake  until   they  reached  the 
wagons. 

"  In  this  way  I  was  left  alone,  to  face  the 
lion.  It  was  useless  then  for  me  to  run.  If 
I  had  started  with  the  Namaquas  he  would 
have  had  one  of  us,  and  most  probably  my- 
self, before  we  had  gone  fifty  yards.  My 
ffun  was  discharged ;  and,  while  we  were 
Siggiog  the  trench,  I  had  given  my  hunting- 
knife,  which  incommoded  me,  to  Apollo ;  so 
that  I  was  at  that  n.oment  completely  dis- 
armed. I  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  as  a 
matter  of  course;  and,  as  I  was  kneeling 
there,  I  just  said,  *  God  help  my  poor  wife 


and  children/  and  waited  for  the  lion  to 
spring.  But  the  fellow  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  any  hurry.  He  came  slowly  up,  slacken- 
ing bis  pace  by  degrees ;  and  at  last,  when 
he  was  about  twelve  feet  off,  he  stopped  and 
sat  down  on  the  ground  like  a  cat,  looking 
me  full  in  the  face.  I  sat  down  also,  and 
looked  at  him  in  return  ;  fixing  my  eyes 
upon  his,  and  staring  as  hard  as  I  could. 
When  I  was  at  school,  I  had  read  that  the 
lower  animals  could  not  endure  the  steady 
gaze  of  a  man  ;  and  although  I  cannot  say 
that  my  own  experience  had  ever  confirmed 
this  opinion,  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  the 
trial  with  the  lion.  But  I  really  don't  think 
it  had  much  effect  upon  him.  Now-and- 
then  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  or  look  round 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  but  that  was  all. 
Presently  he  lay  down,  with  his  paws  drawn 
up  under  him,  and  his  head  resting  on  the 
ground,  exactly  like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse. 
At  the  same  time  he  kept  occasionally  licking 
his  lips,  as  though  he  had  just  finished  a 
meal.  I  saw  at  once  what  the  rascal's  in- 
tention was.  He  had  just  been  feasting  on 
some  animal  he  had  killed,  very  likely  a 
springbok,  and  was  not  hungry.  But  he  bad 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  me  for  his  next 
meal ;  and  as  lions  like  their  food  fresh  killed, 
the  scoundrel  was  keeping  me  until  he  had 
digested  his  breakfast.  Wasn't  that  an 
agreeable  predicament  for  a  Christian  man, 
as  the  boers  say  V 

There  was  no  denying  that  it  was  a  terri- 
ble situation  indeed.  But  I  had  read  in 
some  missionary  work,  of  a  Hottentot  who 
was  kept  prisoner  by  a  lion  in  a  similar  way, 
and  was  watched  steadily  by  him  for  a  whole 
day ;  but  at  night,  if  I  remembered  rightly, 
the  Hottentot  was  overcome  by  exhaustion 
and  went  to  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  the 
lion  was  gone. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  trader,  "  I  have  heard 
of  the  story.  The  Hottentot  was  a  lucky 
fellow.  You  see,  a  lion,  in  his  disposition 
and  habits,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
great  cat.  Some  people  speak  of  the  lion's 
magnanimity,  and  ascribe  some  noble  quali- 
ties to  the  beast ;  but  that  is  all  nonsense. 
When  a  lion  is  not  hungry,  if  he  meets  with 
game  he  will  frequently  pass  it  by  without 
notice.  He  will  seldom  kill  it  out  of  mere 
wantonness  and  cruelty ;  but  neither  will  a 
cat,  unless  it  has  been  taught  to  do  so.  A 
cat,  when  it  is  not  hungry,  will  sometimes 
play  with  a  mouse  :  that,  you  would  think, 
must  be  from  a  cruel  disposition ;  but,  in 
reality,  it  is  only  keeping  the  creature  alive 
for  its  next  meal,     l^ow,  this  is  exactly  what 
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the  lion  sometimes  does,  and  particularly 
one  that  has  tasted  human  flesh  ;  so  the 
natives,  at  least,  will  tell  jou.  The  natives 
say  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  lion  usually 
waits  for  the  man  to  go  to  sleep,  and  then 
watches  him  till  he  begins  to  move  and 
shows  signs  of  awaking,  when  he  pounces 
upon  him.  In  the  case  of  the  Hottentot, 
the  lion  must  have  been  frightened  away 
by  something  that  occurred  while  the  man 
was  asleep.  For  myself,  I  did  not  doubt 
that  the  creature  was  watching  me  with  the 
intention  of  waiting  until  I  should  fall  asleep 
from  exhaustion,  and  then  springing  upon 
me  at  the  first  movement  I  made.  I  was 
safe,  I  thought,  so  long  as  I  could  keep  my 
eyes  open ;  but  if  I  went  to  sleep,  1  should 
certainly  awake  in  the  lion's  jaws." 

There  was  something  so  peculiarly  fright- 
ful, as  well  as  unexpected,  in  the  picture  thus 
conveyed,  that  I  could  not  restrain  a  shudder 
and  an  exclamation  of  horror. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  alarmed  on  my  account," 
said  Hutton,  with  a  laugh.  "  You  see  I  am 
here  all  alive  and  whole.  I  only  want  you  to 
understand  what  the  danger  really  was  before 
I  tell  you  how  I  escaped.  You  know  I  had 
been  up  all  night,  and  was  tolerably  hungry 
and  tired.  I  had  brought  a  flask  full  of  wa- 
ter with  me,  and  had  just  emptied  it  that 
morning ;  so  that,  by  good  luck,  I  was  not  at 
all  thirsty.  But  for  that,  I  do  not  know  how 
I  should  have  been  able  to  hold  out  through 
the  day.  The  sun  came  up  bright  and  clear, 
a«  it  usually  is  in  those  deserts,  with  a  blaze 
of  heat,  which  was  reflected  from  the  sand 
about  me  until  it  seemed  to  burn  my  skin.  I 
had  a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  with  ostrich- 
feathers  round  it,  which  warded  off  the  direct 
rays ;  but  still  I  think  I  never  felt  the  sun 
more  oppressive :  perhaps  it  was  because  I 
was  weak  from  fasting  and  want  of  rest. 
Still,  I  kept  my  self-possession,  and  was  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  for  escape.  There  was 
just  a  chance  that  my  men  might  muster 
courage  enough  to  come  down  in  a  body  to 
my  relief;  but  I  believed  them  to  be  too 
chicken-hearted  to  approach  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  a  lion,  and  besides,  there  was 
the  probability  that  the  brute,  if  he  should 
see  them  approaching,  would  spring  upon 
me,  and  put  me  out  of  suspense  at  once. 
I  asked  if  he  did  not  try  to  load  his  gun. 
"  Of  course  I  did,"  he  answered :  "  but 
at  the  first  motion  I  made,  the  old  scoundrel 
lifted  his  head  and  growled,  as  much  as  to 
say,  *  None  of  that,  my  boy,  or  if  you 
do — !'     If  I  had  persisted,  it  was  clear  that 


he  would  have  been  upon  me  before  the 
powder  was  in  the  barrel.  He  was  a  huge 
old  fellow — I  think  the  largest  lion  I  ever 
saw ;  with  a  long  grizzled  mane,  and  very 
knowing  look.  These  experienced  old  lions 
are  amazingly  cunning.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  that  my  gun  was  a  weapon  of  some 
kind  or  other ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he 
knew,  too,  of  my  people  being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  for  every  now  and  then  he  would 
look  sharply  in  the  direction  of  the  wagons. 
On  such  occasions  I  could  feel  my  heart 
beat  violently,  and  the  perspiration  would 
start  to  my  skin." 

And  no  wonder!  But  did  the  lion,  I 
asked,  remain  perfectly  quiet  through  the 
whole  day? 

"  No ;  unluckily  he  did  not,"  answered 
the  trader.  "  His  restlessness  kept  me  in 
constant  anxiety.  Once  a  troop  of  zebras 
came  suddenly  by  us.  When  they  saw  the 
lion  they  wheeled  quickly  about,  snorted, 
and  dashed  oflf  furiously  in  another  direction. 
The  lion  rose  to  his  feet  in  an  instant,  turned 
half  round,  and  looked  hard  at  them.  Lions 
are  particularly  fond  of  the  flesh  of  the  ze- 
bra, and  I  had  strong  hopes  that  he  would 
leave  me,  and  go  off  after  them.  But  I 
suppose  the  cunning  rascal  reflected  that  a 
bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush  ; 
for  he  turned  back  and  lay  down  again, 
grumbling,  and  staring  harder  than  ever  at 
me,  as  though  he  meant  to  say,  '  You  see, 
my  fine  fellow,  I  have  lost  a  zebra  through 
you ;  and  now  I  mean  to  make  sure  of  yow.' 
You  may  believe  that  in  my  heart  I  bestowed 
a  few  witch's  blessings  on  the  beast;  but  I 
thouorht  it  best  to  keep  silence. 

"  The  next  alarm  came  from  the  direction 
of  my  wagons.  I  saw  the  lion  look  earn- 
estly in  that  direction,  as  he  had  done  once 
or  twice  before,  and  then  rise  to  his  feet,  and 
utter  an  angry  growl,  drawing  back  his  lips 
and  showing  his  teeth,  as  though  he  saw 
something  that  did  not  please  him.  I  learn- 
ed afterwards  that  my  men,  urged  on  by 
Apollo,  had  armed  themselves  to  the  teeth, 
and  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Standing 
there,  with  their  wonderful  keen  sight,  they 
could  perceive  the  lion  keeping  guard  over 
me ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  see  the  brute 
rise  and  turn  towards  them  than  they  all 
scampered  back  to  the  wagons,  and  jumped 
into  them,  frightened  almost  out  of  their  wits. 
After  a  little  while,  the  lion  crouched  down 
again  before  me,  stretched  out  his  paws, 
yawned  and  winked,  and  I  thought  seemed 
to  be  growing  tired  of  his  watch.  But  it  was 
clear  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
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maia  there  UU  nigbt,  otherwise  he  would  have 

settled  my  accouDt  without  further  delay." 

I  may  observe  that  the  calm  indifference 
with  which  Mr.  Hutton  had  thus  far  told  this 
singular  story  was  calculated  to  make  a  very 
peculiar  impression  upon  a  listener — half  of 
wonder  and  half  of  amusement.  He  spoke, 
in  fact,  in  the  same  quaint  and  cool  manner  in 
which  an  old  soldier  relates  the  history  of  a 
battle,  or  a  mariner  tells  of  the  shipwrecks 
which  he  has  experienced. 

"Towards  evening,"  he  continued,  "  I 
heard  a  low  roaring,  which  seemed  to  be  at 
a  great  distance.  It  appeared  to  disturb  my 
lion  a  good  deal.  From  the  sound  I  knew 
it  to  be  the  roar  of  a  lioness  ;  and  I  thought 
it  likely  that  the  old  fellow's  mate  was  look- 
ing about  for  him.  He  got  up  and  lay  down 
again,  two  or  three  times,  moving  about  un- 
easily and  sniffing  the  ground,  as  though  he 
was  troubled  in  his  mind ;  but  he  remained 
silent,  and  at  last  the  voice  of  the  lioness 
passed  gradually  out  of  hearing.  This,  I 
think,  was  the  most  anxious  moment  of  the 
whole  day  to  me.  For  if  the  lion  had 
answered  his  mate,  and  called  her  to  him,  she 
would  most  likely  have  been  hungry,  and  in 
that  case  would  not  have  delayed  an  instant  in 
seizing  upon  the  nice  supper  which  her  hus- 
band was  keeping  for  himself.  I  dare  say  the 
cunning  old  rascal  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  80  thought  it  best  to  keep  his  own  counsel. 

"  At  last,  the  night  came.  The  stars  were 
bright,  but  there  was  no  moon.  I  could  see 
objects  indistinctly  at  a  little  distance,  and 
could  just  discern  the  outlines  of  the  hills 
to  the  eastward.  The  lion  lay  quiet,  in  a 
shaggy  mass,  a  few  yards  from  me.  I  knew 
that  he  was  wide  awake,  and  that  he  saw  dis- 
tinctly every  motion  I  made.  Occasionally  I 
could  see  his  eyes  turned  towards  me,  shining 
like  two  coals  of  fire.  My  last  hope  now  was 
that,  by  remaining  perfectly  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, I  might  tire  him  out,  or  keep  him 
from  attacking  me  until  something  happened, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Hottentot  we  were 
speaking  of,  to  draw  him  off.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  was  necessary  that  I  should  remain 
awake,  and  this  was  really  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  me.  I  was  completely 
worn  out,  as  you  may  imagine,  after  beinar 
forty-eight  hours  without  food  or  sleep,  and 
my  mind  most  of  the  time  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  anxiety.  The  night  was 
ohiUy,  which  alone  would  have  caused  me  to 
feel  sleepv.  Everything  about  roe  was  as 
ftilent  as  the  grave,  and  I  had  to  make  con- 
tinual efforts  to  keep  my  eyelids  open.  Every 
now  and  then  I  caught  myself  nodding,  and 


would  awaken  with  a  andden  start  of  terror, 
at  the  thought  that  the  lion  might  be  just 
preparing  to  spring  upon  me.  That  was 
really  a  horrid  time.  I  hardly  like  to  think 
of  it  even  now.  I  was  like  a  condemned 
prisoner  who  awakes  from  a  night- mare  to 
remember  that  he  is  to  be  executed  in  a  few 
hours.  I  don't  think  I  could  have  held  out 
in  that  condition  through  the  night.  It  was 
too  much  for  human  nature." 

Here  the  trader  paused  for  a  moment, 
looking  serious  and  absorbed,  like  a  man  who 
has  painful  recollections  recalled  to  his  mind. 
But  he  presently  roused  himself,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  his  story. 

**  Two  or  three  hours  after  the  darkness 
had  set  in,  I  could  hear  the  ammals  coming 
to  the  water  to  drink.  Some  of  them  pass- 
ed at  a  little  distance  from  me,  but  I  did  not 
get  a  sight  of  any.  The  lion  saw  them 
plainly,  but  he  only  moved  his  head  a  little  as 
they  trotted  by.  There  was  no  chance  of  his 
leaving  me  and  going  after  them,  as  I  had 
hoped.  All  at  once,  he  lifted  his  head,  look- 
ed towards  me,  and  began  to  growl.  'Now,' 
I  thought,  '  the  time  is  come  1'  He  rose  on 
his  feet  and  growled  louder,  all  the  while 
looking  hard  at  me,  as  I  thought.  I  braced 
myself  up  for  a  struggle,  with  my  gun  m 
my  left  hand  and  my  handkerchief  in  my 
right.  I  had  a  notion  of  endeavoring  to 
thrust  the  gun  crosswise  into  his  mouth,  and 
then  getting  my  right  hand  down  his  throat. 
It  was  a  very  poor  chance,  but  the  only  one 
left,  and  I  meant  to  die  game.  In  fact,  I  had 
given  up  all  hope.  But  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Hon,  to  my  surprise,  became  quiet  again,  and 
sat  down :  he  did  not  lie  down,  as  before,  but 
kept  his  head  stretched  forward  towards  me, 
like  a  cat  intently  examining  some  object. 
At  last  he  lay  down  again,  as  though  he  was 
satisfied  about  the  matter  that  had  disturbed 
him.  But  in  another  ten  minutes  or  so,  he 
rose  up  once  more  to  his  feet,  and  growled 
more  ferociously  than  ever.  It  struck  me 
then  that  another  lion  might  be  cautiously 
approaching  me  behind,  and  that  my  particu- 
lar friend  was  objecting  to  any  division  of  the 
spoil.  If  this  were  the  case,  my  fate  would 
soon  be  aettled.  Then  I  thought  it  just  pos* 
sible  that  my  men  might  be  making  some  at- 
tempt to  save  me,  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness ;  but  there  was  little  likelihood  of  their 
mustering  courage  enough  to  do  anything  ef- 
fectual I  was  now  fully  awake,  as  you  may 
suppose.  The  lion  was  standing  up,  growl- 
ing continually,  and  moving  from  side  to  side, 
as  if  he  felt  uncertain  what  to  do.  At  last  he 
crouched,  and  I  saw  clearly  that  be  was  get- 
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ting  ready  for  a  spring.  At  that  moment  I 
heard  a  loud  jell  behind  me,  and  saw  every- 
thing around  lighted  up  by  a  blaze  of  fire. 
The  yell  was  kept  up  constantly  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  all  at  once  somebody,  looking  as 
though  his  head  and  shoulders  were  all  m  a 
blaze,  came  running  in  between  me  and  the 
lion.  The  brute  gave  a  tremendous  roar,  more 
in  fright  than  in  anger,  and  went  bounding  off 
into  the  darkness.  I  then  saw  that  the  per- 
son with  the  fire  was  Apollo  himself.  The 
blaze  had  gone  out,  but  the  little  fellow  had 
two  or  three  lighted  brands  in  each  hand, 
and  was  flourishing  them  about  his  head,  and 
dancing  and  whirling  round,  in  a  frantic  way, 
like  a  httle  demon — though  to  me,  just  then, 
he  seemed  more  like  an  angel  of  light.  The 
poor  little  creature  was  in  such  a  state  of  ter- 
ror that  he  could  hardly  speak,  and  did  not 
hear  a  word  that  I  said.  '  Load  the  gun ! 
load  the  gun !'  he  kept  screaming.  '  The 
great  beast  will  came  back !  Load  the  gun  !* 
"  This  was  good  advice,  and  I  followed  it 
as  quickly  as  I  could.  At  first,  on  rising,  I 
found  myself  so  stiff  that  I  could  hardly  move 
my  limbs.  But  the  blood  soon  began  to  cir- 
culate again,  and  when  I  had  loaded  up,  we 
moved  off  towards  the  wagons.  Apollo 
ran  before  me  all  the  way,  still  in  a  terrible 
fright,  with  a  frying  pan  on  his  head,  and  a 
firebrand  in  his  right  hand,  jumping  and 
screaming  like  a  madman,  to  scare  the  wild 
beasts.  We  got  safely  to  the  outspan  place, 
and  when  I  had  something  to  stay  my  hun- 
ger, I  made  Apollo  tell  me  how  he  managed 
the  affair,  wnich  was  still  a  mystery  to  me. 
I  found  that  the  poor  fellow  had  tried  hard 
all  day  to  induce  the  other  men  to  join  him 
in  going  to  my  relief.  They  made  one  at- 
tempt m  the  morning,  as  I  mentioned,  but 
their  hearts  failed  them.  At  night  Apollo 
made  up  his  mind  to  undertake  the  business 
by  himself,  and  he  set  about  it  in  a  really  in- 
genious manner.  He  took  one  of  my  large 
frying-pans,  and  covered  the  inside  with  a 
thin  coating  of  gunpowder,  just  enough  moist- 
ened to  make  it  bum  slowly ;  over  this  he 
placed  some  straw,  which  I  used  for  packing, 
and  sprinkled  dry  powder  upon  it ;  and  on 
the  top  of  all  he  raised  a  little  heap  of  brush- 
wood and  dry  sticks.  With  this  on  his  head, 
he  started  from  the  wagons  just  after  dark. 
When  he  had  come  about  half  way,  he  lay 
down  and  crawled  towards  me  so  slowly  and 
cautiously  that  the  lion  did  not  observe  him  ' 


until  he  was  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of 
us.  Then  it  was  that  the  brute  first  rose  up  and 
began  growling.  Apollo  said  that  when  he 
heard  it  his  heart  became  as  cold  as  ice,  and 
he  almost  went  into  a  fit.  He  lay  perfectly 
still,  until  the  lion  became  quiet,  and  he  then 
began  again  to  creep  forward,  dragging  him- 
self along  the  ground,  inch  by  inch,  and  rest- 
ing for  a  minute  or  two  every  yard  he  made. 
At  last,  when  he  thought  he  was  near  enough, 
he  took  out  a  lucifer-match  from  a  box  which 
he  had  brought  from  the  wagon,  and  light- 
ed it.  He  touched  the  straw,  which  blazed 
up  immediately.  It  was  while  he  was  doing 
this  that  the  lion  became  so  much  excited ; 
but  Apollo  left  him  no  time  to  act,  for  he 
dashed  in  upon  us,  as  I  have  told  you,  with 
the  frying-pan  on  his  head,  and  a  burning 
slick  in  his  hand,  and  routed  the  enemy  at 
once.  So  now  you  know  the  reason  why  I 
feel  such  a  particular  regard  for  the  little 
Namaqua.  I  really  believe  he  showed  more 
ingenuity  and  courage  in  saving  my  life  than 
he  could  have  mustered  to  preserve  his  own." 

Apollo  had  certainly  behaved  in  a  most 
creditable  manner,  and  I  was  ready  to  admit 
that  he  deserved  all  the  good  that  his  mas- 
ter could  do  for  him.  As  for  the  Hon,  I  sup- 
posed nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  him. 

"You  are  mistaken  there,"  said  Hutton. 
"I  have  the  best  part  of  him  now  at  my 
house.  I  had  an  account  to  settle  with  the 
rascal  for  the  horrid  torture  I  had  suffered 
through  him.  Besides,  as  he  was  evidently 
a  '  man-eater,'  it  would  not  do  to  leave  him 
at  large,  if  I  could  help  it.  I  was  sure  he 
would  not  quit  the  pool  so  long  as  the  oxen 
remained  near  it;  and  as  I  knew  that  two 
other  traders,  Johnson  and  Le  Roux,  were 
only  a  day  or  two  behind  me,  I  waited  till 
they  came  up,  and  we  all  went  out  together, 
with  our  people  and  dogs.  We  hunted  for 
two  days  before  we  could  manage  to  turn  the 
old  cannibal  out  of  his  den,  among  some  rocks 
and  bushes.  Johnson  happened  to  be  nearest 
him,  and  bowled  him  over  at  a  long  shot.  A 
capital  shot  it  was,  too ;  the  ball  went  in  be- 
hind the  right  shoulder  and  came  out  under 
the  left  flank.  I  gave  Johnson  five  pounds 
for  the  skin,  which  I  mean  to  have  stuffed 
and  set  up  at  home,  in  memory  of  the  dar  I 
passed  with  the  living  owner,  and  the  day 
after.  The  first  I  consider  to  have  been  the 
most  miserable  day,  and  the  other  the  hap- 
piest, that  I  have  ever  spent  in  all  my  life. 
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KuMDER  Nineteen  in  our  street  is  a 
gloomy  house,  with  a  blistered  door  and  a 
cavernous  step ;  with  a  hungry  area  and  a 
desolate  frontage.  The  windows  are  like 
prison  slips,  only  a  trifle  darker,  and  a  good 
deal  dirtier;  and  the  kitchen-offices  might 
stand  proxies  for  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, 
barring  the  company  and  the  warmth.  For 
as  to  company,  black  beetles,  mice,  and  red 
ants,  are  all  that  are  ever  seen  of  animated 
nature  there,  and  the  thermometer  rarely 
stands  above  freezing-point.  Number  Nine- 
teen is  a  lodging-house,  kept  by  a  poor  old 
maid,  whose  only  friend  is  her  cat,  and 
whose  only  heirs  will  be  the  parish.  With 
the  outward  world,  excepting  such  as  slowly 
filter  through  the  rusty  opening  of  the  blister- 
ed door.  Miss  Rebecca  Spong  has  long  ceased 
to  have  dealings.  She  hangs  a  certain  piece 
of  cardboard,  with  '  Lodgings  to  Let,'  printed 
in  school- girl  print,  unconscious  of  straight 
lines,  across  it ;  and  this  act  of  public  notifi- 
cation, coupled  with  anxious  peepings  over 
the  blinds  of  the  parlor  front,  is  all  the  inter- 
course which  she  and  the  world  of  men  hold 
together.  Every  now  and  then,  indeed,  a 
mangy  cab  may  be  seen  driving  up  to  her 
worn-out  step  ;  and  dingy  individuals,  of  the 
kind  who  travel  about  with  small  square 
boxes,  covered  with  marbled  paper,  and  se- 
cured with  knotted  cords  of  different  sizes, 
may  be  witnessed  taking  possession  of  Nine- 
teen, in  a  melancholy  and  mysterious  way. 
But  even  these  visitations,  unsatisfactory  as 
roost  lodging-house  keepers  would  consider 
them,  are  few  and  far  between  ;  for  somehow 
the  people  who  come  and  go  never  seem  to 
have  any  friends  or  relations  whereby  Miss 
Spong  may  improve  her  'connection.'  You 
never  see  the  postman  stop  at  that  desolate 
door;  you  never  hear  a  visitor's  knock  on 
that  rusty  Iion*s  head  ;  no  unnecessary  traffic 
of  social  life  ever  takes  place  behind  those 
dusty  blinds ;  it  might  be  the  home  of  a  se- 
lect party  of  Trappists,  or  the  favorite  hiding- 
place  of  coiners,  for  all  the  sunshine  of  ex- 
ternal humanity  that  is  suffered  to  enter  those 
interior  recesses.     If  a  murder  had  been 


committed  in  every  room,  from  the  attics  to 
the  cellar,  a  heavier  spell  of  solitude  and  de- 
solation could  not  rest  on  its  floors. 

One  dreary  afternoon  in  November,  a  cab 
stopped  at  Number  Nineteen.  It  was  a  rail- 
way cab,  less  worn  and  ghastly  than  those 
vehicles  in  general,  but  not  bringing  much 
evidence  of  gayety  or  wealth  for  all  that. 
Its  inmates  were  a  widow  and  a  boy  of  about 
fifteen ;  and  all  the  possessions  they  had  with 
them  were  contained  in  one  trunk  of  very 
moderate  dimensions,  a  cage  with  a  canary 
bird  twittering  inside,  some  pots  of  flowers, 
and  a  little  white  rabbit,  one  of  the  comical 
*  lop-eared*  kind.  There  was  something  very 
touching  in  these  evidences  of  the  fresh  coun- 
try life  which  they  had  left  for  tbe  dull  at- 
mosphere and  steaming  fogs  of  the  metro- 
polis. They  told  a  sad  tale  of  old  associa- 
tions broken,  and  old  loves  forsworn  ;  of  days 
of  comfort  and  prosperity  exchanged  for  the 
dreariness  of  poverty ;  and  freedom,  love, 
and  happiness,  all  snapped  asunder  for  the 
leaden  chain  of  suffering  to  be  forged  instead. 
One  could  not  help  thinking  of  all  those  two 
hapless  people  must  have  gone  through  be- 
fore they  could  have  summoned  courage  to 
leave  their  own  dear  village,  where  they  had 
lived  so  many  years  in  that  local  honorable- 
ness  of  the  clergyman's  family;  throwing 
themselves  out  ef  the  society  which  knew 
and  loved  them,  that  they  might  enter  a 
harsh  world,  where  they  must  make  their 
own  position,  and  earn  their  own  living,  un- 
aided by  sympathy,  honor,  or  affection. 
They  looked  as  if  they  themselves  thought 
something  of  this  too,  when  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  desolate  second  floor ;  and  the 
widow  sat  down  near  her  son,  and  taking  his 
hand  in  hers,  gave  vent  to  a  flood  of  tears, 
which  ended  by  unmanning  the  boy  as  well. 
And  then  they  shut  up  the  window  carefully, 
and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  them  that 
night. 

Mrs,  Lawson,  the  widow,  was  a  mild,  lady- 
like person,  whose  face  bore  the  marks  of 
recent  affliction,  and  whose  whole  appearance 
and  manners  were  those  of  a  loving,  gentle, 
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nnenergetic,  and  helpless  woman,  wl)()m  sor- 
row could  well  crush  beyond  all  power  of  re- 
sistance. The  boy  was  a  tall,  thin  youth, 
with  a  hectic  flush  and  a  hollow  cough,  eyes 
bright  and  restless,  and  as  manifestly  nervous 
as  his  mother  was  the  reverse  in  tempera- 
ment— anxious  and  restless,  and  continually 
taxing  his  strength  beyond  its  power,  making 
h  imself  seriously  ill  in  his  endeavors  to  save 
bis  beloved  mother  some  small  trouble.  They 
seemed  to  be  very  tenderly  attached  one  to 
the  other,  and  to  supply  to  each  all  that  was 
wanting  in  each  :  the  mother's  gentleness 
soothing  down  her  boy's  excitability,  and  the 
boy's  nervousness  rousing  the  mother  to  ex- 
ertion. They  were  interesting  people — so 
lonely,  apparently  so  unfit  to  '  rough'  it  in 
the  world ;  the  mother  so  gentle  in  temper, 
and  the  son  so  frail  in  constitution — two 
people  who  ought  to  have  been  protected 
from  all  ill  and  all  cares,  yet  who  had  such  a 
bitter  cup  to  empty,  such  a  harsh  fate  to 
fulfil. 

They  were  very  poor.  The  mother  used 
to  go  out  with  a  small  basket  on  her  arm, 
which  could  hold  but  scanty  supplies  for 
two  full-grown  people.  Yet  this  was  the 
only  store  they  had  ;  for  no  baker,  no  butcher, 
no  milkman,  grocer,  or  poulterer,  ever  stop- 
ped at  the  area  gate  of  Miss  Rebecca  Spong ; 
no  purveyor  of  higher  grade  than  a  cat^- 
meat-man  was  ever  seen  to  hand  provisions 
into  the  depths  of  Number  Nineteen's  dark- 
ness. The  old  maid  herself  was  poor ;  and 
she,  too,  used  to  do  her  marketing  on  the 
basket  principle;  carrying  home,  generally 
at  night,  old  scraps  from  the  open  stalls  in 
Tottenham  Court- Road,  which  she  had  pick- 
ed up  as  bargains ;  and  dividing  equally  be- 
tween herself  and  her  fagged  servant-of-all- 
work  the  wretched  meal  which  would  not 
have  been  too  ample  for  one.  She  therefore 
could  not  help  her  lodgers,  and  they  all 
scrambled  on  over  the  desolate  places  of 
poverty  as  they  best  might.  In  general,  tea, 
sugar,  bread,  a  little  rice,  a  little  coffee  as  a 
change,  a  scrap  of  butter  which  no  cow  that 
ever  yielded  milk  would  have  acknowledged  ; 
these  were  the  usual  items  of  Mrs.  Lawson's 
marketing,  on  which  she  and  her  young  son 
were  to  be  nourished.  And  on  such  poor 
fare  as  this  was  that  pale  boy  expected  to 
become  a  hearty  man  ?  The  mother  could 
not,  did  not  expect  it.  Else  why  were  the 
tears  in  her  eyes  so  often  as  she  returned  ? 
and  why  did  she  hang  over  her  son,  and 
caress  him  fondly,  as  if  in  deprecation,  when 
she  brought  him  his  wretched  meal,  seeming 
to  lament,  to  blame  herself,  too,  that  she 


had  not  been  able  to  provide  him  anything 
better  ?     Poor  things  !  poor  things ! 

Mrs.  Lawson  seemed  at  last  to  get  some 
employment.  She  had  been  seeking  for  it 
long — to  judge  by  her  frequent  absences 
from  home,  and  the  weary  look  of  disappoint- 
ment she  wore  when  she  returned.  But  at 
last  the  opening  was  found,  and  she  set  to 
work  in  earnest.  She  used  to  go  out  early 
in  the  morning,  and  not  return  until  late  in  the 
evening,  and  then  she  looked  pale  and  tired, 
as  one  whose  energies  had  been  overtasked 
all  the  day;  but  she  had  found  no  gold- 
mine. The  scanty  meals  were  even  scantier 
than  before,  and  her  shabby  mourning  was 
getting  shabbier  and  duller.  She  was  evi- 
dently hard-worked  for  very  little  pay ;  and 
their  condition  was  not  improved,  only  sus- 
tained by  her  exertions.  Things  seemed  to 
be  very  bad  with  them  altogether,  and  with 
little  hope  of  amendment;  for  poor  Mrs. 
Lawson  had  been  '  brought  up  as  a  lady,' 
and  so  was  doubly  incapable — by  education 
as  well  as  by  temperament — of  gaining  her 
own  living.  She  was  now  employed  as 
daily  governess  in  the  family  of  a  city  trades- 
man— people  who,  though  they  were  kindly- 
natured  enough,  had  as  much  as  they  could 
do  in  keeping  their  own  fortunes  afloat  with- 
out giving  any  substantial  aid  to  others,  and 
who  had  therefore  engaged  her  at  the  lowest 
possible  salary,  such  as  was  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  her  and  her  son  from  absolute  want. 

The  boy  had  long  been  very  busy.  He 
used  to  sit  by  the  window  all  the  day,  ear- 
nestly employed  with  paperand  scissors ;  and 
I  wondered  what  fascinating  occupation  he 
had  found  to  chain  him  for  so  many  hours  by 
those  chinks  and  draughts  ;  for  be  was  usu- 
ally enveloped  in  shawls,  and  blankets  were 
hung  about  his  chair,  and  every  tender  pre- 
caution taken  that  he  should  not  increase  his 
sickness  by  exposure  even  to  the  ordinary 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  a  dwelling- 
room.  But  now,  in  spite  of  his  terrible 
cough,  in  spite  of  his  hurried  breathing,  he 
used  to  sit  for  hours  on  hours  by  the  dusky 
window,  cutting  and  cutting  at  that  eternal 
paper,  as  if  his  very  life  depended  on  his 
task.  But  he  used  to  gather  up  the  cuttings 
carefully,  and  hide  all  out  of  sight  before 
his  mother  came  home — sometimes  nearly 
caught  before  quite  prepared,  when  he  used 
to  show  as  much  trepidation  as  if  committing 
a  crime. 

This  went  on  for  some  time,  and  at  last  he 
went  out.  It  was  fortunately  a  fine  day — a 
clear,  cold,  January  day  ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  breathed  the  brisk  frosty  air  tha*'  ^ 
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terrible  fit  of  coughing  seemed  to  threaten 
his  frail  existence.  He  did  not  turn  back 
though;  and  I  watched  him  slowly  pass 
down  the  street*  holding  on  by  the  rails,  and 
every  now  and  then  stopping  to  take  breath. 
I  saw  a  policeman  speak  to  him  in  a  grave, 
compassionating  way,  as  if — seeing  that  he 
was  so  young  and  feeble,  and  so  much  a 
stranger  that  he  was  asking  his  way  to  Ox- 
ford Street,  while  going  in  a  totally  contrary 
direction — he  was  advising  him  to  go  home, 
and  to  let  some  one  else  do  his  business — his 
father  perhaps ;  but  the  boy  only  smiled  and 
shook  his  head  in  a  hopeful  way  ;  and  so  he 
went  from  my  sight,  though  not  from  my 
thoughts. 

This  continued  daily,  sometimes  Herbert 
bringing  home  a  small  quantity  of  money, 
sometimes  only  disappointment ;  and  these 
were  terrible  trials  1  At  last,  the  mother  was 
made  acquainted  with  her  son's  new  mode  of 
life,  by  the  treasured  5s.  which  the  poor  boy 
thrust  into  her  hand  one  evening  with  a 
strange,  shy  pride  that  brought  ail  the  blood 
into  bis  face,  while  he  kissed  her  with  impe- 
tuosity to  smother  her  reproaches.  She 
asked  him  how  he  had  got  so  much  money — 
so  much !  and  then  he  told  her  how,  self- 
taught,  he  had  learned  to  cut  out  figures — 
dogs  and  landscapes — ^in  colored  paper,  which 
he  had  taken  to  the  bazaars  and  stationers' 
shops,  and  there  disposed  of — for  a  mere 
trifie  truly.  '*  For  this  kind  of  thiug  is  not 
fashionable,  mother,  though  I  think  the 
Queen  likes  them,"  he  said  ;  '*  and  of  course, 
if  not  fashionable,  I  could  not  get  very  much 
for  them."  So  he  contented  himself,  and 
consoled  her,  for  the  small  payment  of  either 
sixpence  or  a  shilling,  which  perhaps  was  all 
he  could  earn  by  three  or  four  days'  work. 

The  mother  gently  blamed  him  for  his  im- 
prudence in  exposing  himself  as  he  had  done 
to  the  wet  and  cold — and,  alas  !  these  had 
told  sadly  on  his  weakened  frame ;  but  Her- 
bert was  so  happy  to-night,  that  she  could 
not  damp  his  pleasure,  even  for  maternal 
love ;  so  she  reserved  the  lecture  which  must 
be  given  until  to-morrow.  And  then  his  out- 
door expeditions  were  peremptorily  forbid- 
den; and  Miss  Spong  was  called  up  to 
strengthen  the  prohibition — ^which  she  did 
effectually  by  offering,  in  her  little,  quick, 
nervous  way,  to  take  Herbert's  cuttings  to 
the  shops  herself,  and  thus  to  spare  him  the 
necessity  of  doin^r  so.  Poor  Mrs.  Lawson 
went  up  to  the  httle  woman,  and  kissed  her 
cheek  like  a  sister  as  she  spoke ;  while  Miss 
Spong,  80  utterly  unused  as  she  had  been 
for  years  to  the  smallest  demonstration  of  af- 


fection, looked  at  first  bewildered  and  aghast, 
and  finally  sank  down  on  the  chair  in  a  child- 
ish fit  of  crying.  I  cannot  say  how  much  the 
sight  of  that  Httle  old  maid's  tears  affected 
me  I  They  seemed  to  speak  of  such  long 
years  of  heart-loneliness — such  loving  impul- 
ses strangled  by  the  chill  hand  of  solitude — 
such  weary  familiarity  with  that  deadness  of 
life  wherein  no  sympathy  is  bestowed,  no 
love  awakened — that  I  felt  as  if  witnessing  a 
dead  man  recalled  to  life,  after  all  that  made 
life  pleasant  had  fled.  What  a  sorrowful 
house  that  Number  Nineteen  was  !  From  the 
desolate  servant-of-all-work  at  her  first  place 
from  the  Foundling,  to  the  half -starved  Ger- 
man in  the  attics,  every  inmate  of  the  house 
seemed  to  have  nothing  but  the  bitter  bread 
of  afiiiction  to  eat — nothing  but  the  salt  wa- 
ters of  despair  to  drink.. 

And  now  began  another  epoch  in  the 
Lawson  history,  which  shed  a  sad  but  most 
beautiful  light  over  the  fading  day  of  that 
young  life. 

A  girl  of  about  fourteen — ^she  might  have 
been  a  year  or  so  younser — was  once  sent 
from  one  of  the  stationer  s  shops  to  conclude 
some  bargain  with  the  sick  paper-cutter.  I 
saw  her  slender  figure  bound  up  the  desolate 
steps  with  the  light  tread  of  youth,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  divine  being  entering  the  home 
of  human  sorrow.  She  was  one  of  those 
saintly  children  who  are  sometimes  seen 
blooming  like  white  roses,  unstained  by  Ume 
or  by  contact.  Her  hair  hung  down  her 
neck  in  long,  loose  curls,  among  which  the 
sunlight  seemed  to  have  fairly  lost  itself, 
they  were  so  golden  bright ;  her  eyes  were 
large,  and  of  that  deep,  dark  gray  which  is 
so  much  more  beautiful,  because  so  much 
more  intellectual,  than  any  other  color  eyes 
can  take ;  her  lips  were  fresh  and  youthful ; 
and  her  figure  had  all  that  girlish  grace  of 
fourteen  which  combines  the  unconscious  in- 
nocence of  the  child  with  the  exquisite  mod- 
esty of  the  maiden.  She  soon  became  the 
daily  visitor  of  the  Lawsons — pupil  to  Her- 
bert. 

The  paper-cutting  was  not  wholly  laid 
aside  though ;  in  the  early  morning,  and  in 
the  evening,  and  often  late  into  the  night, 
the  thin,  wan  fingers  were  busy  about  their 
task ;  but  the  middle  of  the  day  was  snatched 
like  an  hour  of  sleep  in  the  midst  of  pain — 
garnered  up  like  a  fountain  of  sweet  waters 
m  the  wilderness ;  for  then  it  was  thnt  Utile 
Jessie  came  for  her  Latin  lesson,  which  she 
used  to  leam  so  well,  and  take  such  pleasure 
in,  and  be  doubly  diligent  about,  beeauae 
poor  Herbert  Lawson  was  ill,  and  vexation 
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would  do  bim  harm.  Does  it  seem  strange 
that  a  stationer's  daughter  should  be  so  love- 
ly, and  should  learn  Latin  ?  And  there  those 
two  children  used  to  sit  for  three  dear  hours 
of  the  day  ;  she,  leaning  over  her  book,  her 
sweet  young  face  bent  on  her  task  with  a 
look  of  earnest  intellectuality  in  it,  that  made 
her  like  some  sainted  maid  of  olden  times  ; 
and  he  watching  her  every  movement,  and 
listening  to  every  syllable,  with  a  rapt  inter- 
est such  as  only  very  early  youth  can  feel. 
How  happy  he  used  to  look !  How  his  face 
would  lighten  up,  as  if  an  angel's  wing  had 
swept  over  it,  when  the  two  gentle  taps  at 
the  door  heralded  young  Jessie  1  How  his 
boyish  reverence,  mixed  with  boyish  care, 
gave  his  wasted  features  an  expression  al- 
most unearthly,  as  he  hung  over  her  so  pro- 
tectingly,  so  tenderly,  so  adoringly  1  It  was 
so  different  from  a  man's  love  I  There  was 
something  so  exquisitely  pure  and  spiritual 
in  it — something  so  reverential  and  so  chival- 
rous— it  would  have  been  almost  a  sin  to 
have  had  that  love  grow  out  into  a  man's 
strong  passion  I  The  flowers  she  brought  him 
— ^and  seldom  did  a  day  p'iss  without  a  fresh 
supply  of  violets,  and,  when  the  weather 
was  warmer,  of  primroses  and  cowslips,  from 
her  gentle  hand — all  these  were  cherished 
more  than  gold  would  have  been  cherished ; 
the  books  she  lent  bim  were  never  from  his 
side  ;  if  she  touched  one  of  the  paltry  orna- 
ments on  the  chimney-piece,  that  ornament 
was  transferred  to  his  own  private  table ;  and 
the  chair  she  used  was  always  kept  apart, 
and  sacred  to  her  return. 

It  was  very  beautiful  to  watch  all  these 
manifestations :  for  I  did  watch  them,  first 
from  my  own  window,  then  in  the  house,  in 
the  midst  of  the  lonely  family,  comforting 
when  I  could  not  aid,  and  sharing  in  the 
griefs  I  could  not  lessen.  Under  the  new 
influence,  the  boy  gained  such  loveliness  and 
spiritualism,  that  bis  face  had  an  angelic 
character,  which,  though  it  made  young 
Jessie  feel  a  strange  kind  of  loving  awe  for 
the  sick  boy,  betokened  to  me,  and  to  his 
mother,  that  his  end  was  not  far  off. 

He  was  now  too  weak  to  sit  up,  excepting 
for  a  small  part  of  the  day  ;  and  I  feared 
that  he  would  soon  become  too  weak  to 
teach,  even  in  his  gentle  way,  and  with  such 
a  gentle  pupil.  But  the  Latin  exercises  still 
held  their  place ;  the  books  lying  on  the  sofa 
instead  of  on  the  table,  and  Jessie  sitti  'g  by 
him  on  a  stool,  where  he  could  overlook  her 
as  she  read :  this  was  all  the  change ;  unless, 
indeed,  that  Jessie  read  aloud  more  than  for- 
merly, and  not  always  out  of  a  Latin  book. 


Sometimes  it  was  poetry,  and  sometimes  it 
was  the  Bible  that  she  read  to  him :  and 
then  he  used  to  stop  her,  and  pour  forth 
such  eloquent,  such  rapturous  remarks  on 
what  he  beard,  that  Jessie  used  to  sit  and 
watch  him  like  a  young  angel  holding  con- 
verse with  a  spirit.  She  was  beginning  to 
love  him  very  deeply  in  her  innocent,  girlish, 
unconscious  way;  and  I  used  to  see  her 
bounding  step  grow  sad  and  heavy  as,  day 
by  day,  her  brother*  like  tutor  seemed  to  be 
sinking  from  earth  so  fast. 

Thus  passed  the  winter,  poor  Mrs.  Lawson 
toiling  painfully  at  her  task,  and  Herbert  fall- 
ing into  death  in  his  ;  but  with  such  happi- 
ness in  his  heart  as  made  his  sufferings  divine 
delights,  and  his  weakness,  the  holy  strength 
of  heaven. 

He  could  do  but  little  at  his  paper-cutting 
now,  but  still  he  persevered;  and  his  toil 
was  well  repaid,  too,  when  he  gave  his 
mother  the  scanty  payment  which  he  receiv« 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  felt  that  he 
had  done  his  best — that  he  had  helped  her 
forward — that  he  was  no  longer  an  idler  sup- 
ported by  her  sorrow — but  that  he  had 
braced  the  burden  of  labor  on  to  his  own 
shoulders  also,  weak  as  they  were,  and  had 
taken  his  place,  though  dying,  among  the 
manful  workers  of  the  world.  Jessie  brought 
a  small  weekly  contribution  also,  neatly  seal- 
ed up  in  fair  white  paper;  and  of  these 
crumpled  scraps  Herbert  used  to  cut  angels 
and  cherubs'  heads,  which  he  would  sit  and 
look  at  for  hours  together;  and  then  he 
would  pray  as  if  in  a  trance — so  earnest  and 
heartfelt  was  it — while  tears  of  love,  not 
grief,  would  stream  down  his  face,  as  his  lips 
moved  in  blessings  on  that  young  maiden 
child. 

It  came  at  last.  He  had  fought  against  it 
long  and  bravely ;  but  death  is  a  hard  adver- 
sary, and  cannot  be  withstood,  even  by  the 
strongest.  It  came,  stealing  over  him  like 
an  evening  cloud  over  a  star — leaving  him 
still  beautiful,  while  blotting  out  his  light — 
softening  and  purifying,  while  slowly  obliter- 
ating his  place.  Day  by  day,  his  weakness 
increased ;  day  by  day,  his  pale  hands  grew 
paler,  and  his  hollow  cheek  more  wan.  But 
the  love  in  his  boy's  heart  hung  about  his 
sick-bed  as  flowers  that  have  an  eternal  fra- 
grance from  their  birth. 

Jessie  was  ever  a  daily  visitor,  though  no 
longer  now  a  scholar ;  and  her  presence  had 
all  the  effect  of  religion  on  the  boy — he  was 
so  calm,  and  still,  and  holy,  while  she  was 
there.  When  she  was  gone,  he  was  some- 
times restless,  though  never  peevish  ;  but  he 
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would  get  oerrous,  and  unable  to  fix  his 
mind  on  anytning,  his  sick  head  turning  in- 
cessantly to  the  window,  as  if  vainly  watch- 
ing for  a  shadowy  hope,  and  his  thin  Bngers 
plucking  ceaselessly  at  his  bed-clothes,  in 
restless,  weary,  unsoothed  sorrow.  While 
she  sat  by  him,  her  voice  sounding  like  low 
music  in  his  ears,  and  her  hands  wandering 
about  him  in  a  thousand  offices  of  gentle 
comforting,  he  was  like  a  child  sinking  softly 
to  sleep — a  soul  striving  upward  to  its  home, 
beckoned  on  by  the  hands  of  the  holier  sis- 
ter before  it. 

And  thus  he  died — ^in  the  bright  spring- 
time of  the  year,  in  the  bright  spring-time  of 
his  life.  Love  had  been  the  cradle  song  of 
his  infancy,  love  was  the  requiem  of  his  youth. 
His  was  no  romantic  fable,  no  heroic  epic  ; 
adventures,  passions,  fame,  made  up  none  of 
its  incidents ;  it  was  simply  the  history  of  a 
boy's  manful  struggling  against  fate— of  the 
quiet  heroism  of  endurance,  compensated  by 
inward  satisfaction,  if  not  by  actual  happiness. 

True,  his  career  was  in  the  low -lying  paths 
of  humanity  ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  beau- 
tiful and  pure,  for  it  is  not  deeds,  it  is  their 
spirit,  which  makes  men  noble,  or  leaves 
them  stained.  Had  Herbert  Lawson  been  a 
warrior,  statesman,  hero,  philosopher,  he 
would  have  shown  no  other  nature  than  that 
which  gladdened  the  heart  of  his  widowed 
mother,  and  proved  a  life's  instruction  to  Jes- 
sie Hamilton,  in  his  small  deeds  of  love  and 
untaught  words  of  faith  in  the  solitude  of  that 
lodging-house.    Brave,  pure,  noble  then,  bis 


sphere  only  would  have  been  enlarged,  and 
with  his  sphere  the  weight  and  power  of  his 
character  ;  but  his  spirit  would  have  been  the 
same,  and  in  the  dying  child  it  was  as  beau- 
tiful as  it  would  have  been  in  the  renowned 
philosopher. 

We  have  given  this  simple  story — ^simple 
in  all  its  bearings — as  an  instance  of  how 
much  real  heroism  is  daily  enacted,  how 
much  true  morality  daily  cherished,  under  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions.  A  widow  and 
her  young  son  cast  on  the  world  without  suf- 
ficient means  of  Hving — a  brave  boy  battling 
against  poverty  and  sickness  combined,  and 
doing  his  small  endeavor  with  manful  con- 
stancy— a  dying  youth,  whose  whole  soul  is 
penetrated  with  love,  as  with  a  divine  song : 
all  these  are  elements  of  true  human  interest, 
and  these  are  circumstances  to  be  found  in 
every  street  of  a  crowded  city.  And  to  such 
as  these  is  the  divine  mission  of  brotherly 
charity  required ;  for  though  poverty  may 
not  be  relieved  by  reason  of  our  mability,  suf- 
fering may  always  be  lightened  by  oursympa- 
thy.  It  takes  but  a  word  of  love,  a  glance  of 
pity,  a  gentle  kiss  of  affection — it  takes  but  an 
hour  of  our  day,  a  prayer  at  night,  and  we  may 
walk  through  the  sick  world  and  the  sorrow- 
ful as  angels  dropping  balm  and  comfort  on 
the  wounded.  The  cup  of  such  human  love 
as  this  poured  freely  out  will  prove  in  truth 
"  twice  blessed,"  returning  back  to  our  own 
hearts  the  peace  we  have  shed  on  others. 
Alas !  alas  1  how  thick  the  harvest  and  how 
few  the  reapers  1 
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It  was  in  the  winter  of  1786-7  that  the  j 
poet  Burns,  a  new  prospect  having  been  ' 
suddenly  opened  up  to  him  by  the  kind  in- 
tervention of  Blacklock,  and  a  few  other  in- 
fluential men  in  Edinburgh,  abandoned  his 
desperate  project  of  emigrating  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  hastened  to  pay  his  first  and 
memorable  visit  to  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
During  that  winter,  as  all  who  are  acquainted 

•  i«/«  of  Lord  Jeffrey :  with  a  Selection  from  Aw 
Correspondence.  By  Lord  Cookburn,  one  of  the 
Judgoa  of  the  Court  of  Seaeion  in  Scotland.  2  vols. 
^-'^Dburgb,  1862. 


with  his  life  know,  the  Ayrshire  ploughman, 
then  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  was  the  lion 
of  Edinburgh  society.  Lord  Monboddo, 
Dugald  Stewart,  Harry  Erskine,  Dr.  Robert- 
son, Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  Henry  Mackenzie,  Dr. 
Gregory,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson — 
such  were  the  names  then  most  conitpicuous 
in  the  literary  capital  of  North  Britain  ;  and 
it  was  in  the  company  of  these  men,  alter- 
nated with  that  of  the  Creeches,  theSmellies, 
the  Willie  Nicols,  and  other  contemporary 
Edinburgh  celebrities  of  a  lower  grade,  that 
Burns  first  realized  the  fact  that  he  was  no 
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mere  bard  of  local  note,  but  a  new  power 
and  magnate  in  Scottish  literature. 

To  those  who  are  alive  to  the  poetry  of 
coincidences,  two  anecdotes  connected  with 
this  residence  of  Burns  in  Edinburgh  will 
always  be  specially  interesting.  What  read- 
er of  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  is  there  who 
does  not  remember  the  account  there  given 
of  Scott's  first  and  only  interview  with 
Bums  ?  As  the  story  is  now  more  minutely 
told  in  Mr.  Robert  Chambers's  Life  of 
Burns,  Scott,  who  was  then  a  lad  of  seven- 
teen, just  removed  from  the  High  School  to 
a  desk  in  his  father's  office,  was  invited  by 
his  friend  and  companion,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Ferguson,  to  accompany  him  to  his  father's 
house  on  an  evening  when  Burns  was  to  be 
there.  The  two  youngsters  entered  the 
room,  sat  down  unnoticed  by  their  seniors, 
and  looked  on  and  listened  in  modest  silence. 
Burns,  when  he  came  in,  seemed  a  little  out 
of  his  element,  and,  instead  of  mingling  at 
once  with  the  company,  kept  going  about 
the  room,  looking  at  the  pictures  on  the 
walls  One  print  particularly  arrested  his 
attention.  It  represented  a  soldier  lying 
dead  among  the  snow,  his  dog  on  one  side, 
and  a  woman  with  her  child  in  her  arms  on 
the  other.  Underneath  the  print  were  some 
lines  of  verse  descriptive  of  the  subject, 
which  Burns  read  aloud  with  a  voice  faltering 
with  emotion.  A  little  while  after,  turning 
to  the  company  and  pointing  to  the  print,  he 
asked  if  any  one  could  tell  him  who  was  the 
author  of  the  lines.  No  one  chanced  to 
know,  excepting  Scott,  who  remembered 
that  they  were  from  an  obscure  poem  of 
Langhorne's.  The  information,  whispered 
by  Scott  to  some  one  near,  was  repeated  to 
Burns,  who,  after  asking  a  little  more  about 
the  matter,  rewarded  bis  young  informant 
with  a  look  of  kindly  interest,  and  the  words, 
(Sir  Adam  Ferguson  reports  them,)  "  You'll 
be  a  man  yet,  sir."  Such  is  the  one  story , 
the  story  of  the  **  literary  ordination,"  as 
Mr.  Chambers  well  calls  it,  of  Scott  by 
Burns — a  scene  which  we  think  Sir  William 
Allan  would  have  delighted  to  paint  The 
other  story,,  we  believe,  is  now  told  for  the 
first  time  by  Lord  Cockburn.  Somewhere 
about  the  very  day  on  which  the  foregoing 
incident  happened,  **  a  little  black  creature  ' 
of  a  boy,  we  are  told,  who  was  going  up  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  and  staring  dili- 
gently about  him,  was  attracted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  whom  he  saw  standing  on 
the  pavement.  He  was  taking  a  good  and 
leisurely  view  of  the  object  of  his  curiosity, 
when    some  one  standing  at  a  shop-door 


tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Ay, 
laddie,  ye  may  weel  look  at  that  roan  !  that's 
Robert  Burns."  The  "little  black  crea- 
ture," thus  early  addicted  to  criticism,  was 
Francis  Jeflfrey,  the  junior  of  Scott  by  four 
years,  and  exactly  four  years  behind  him  in 
the  classes  of  the  High  School,  where  he 
was  known  as  a  clever  nervous  little  fellow, 
who  never  lost  a  place  without  crying.  It 
is  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact  by  Lord 
Cockburn,  that  Jeffrey's  first  teacher  at  the 
High  School,  a  Mr.  Luke  Fraser,  had  the 
singular  good  fortune  of  sending  forth,  from 
three  successive  classes  of  four  years  each, 
three  pupils  no  less  distinguished  than 
Walter  Scott,  Francis  Jeffrey,  and  Henry 
Brougham. 

It  IS  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  anecdote 
that  we  cite  these  names  and  coincidences. 
We  should  like  very  much  to  make  out  for 
Scotland  in  general  as  suggestive  a  series  of 
her  intellectual  representatives  as  Lord 
Cockburn  has  here  made  out  for  part  of  the 
pedagogic  era  of  the  worthy  and  long  dead 
Mr.  Luke  Fraser.  Confining  our  regards  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  preceding  para- 
graphs enable  us  to  group  together  at  least 
three  conspicuous  Scottish  names  as  belong- 
ing,  by  right  of  birth,  to  the  third  quarter 
of  that  century — Burns,  born  in  Ayrshire  in 
1759;  Scott,  born  in  Edinburcrh  in  1769; 
and  Jeffrey,  born  in  the  same  place  in  1 773. 
Supposing  we  go  a  little  farther  back  for 
some  other  prominent  Scottish  names  of  the 
same  century,  the  readiest  to  occur  to  the 
memory  will  be  those  of  James  Thomson, 
the  poet,  born  in  Roxburghshire  in  1700; 
Thomas  Reid,  the  philosopher,  born  near 
Aberdeen  in  1710;  David  Hume,  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  l7ll;  Robertson  the  histo- 
rian, born  in  Mid-Lothian  in  1721;  Tobias 
Smollett,  the  novelist,  born  at  Cardross  in 
the  same  year ;  Adam  Smith,  born  at  Kirk- 
aldy  in  1723;  Rqbert  Fergusson,  the  Scot- 
tish poet,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1750 ;  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1753. 
And  if  for  a  similar  purpose,  we  come  down 
to  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  five  names 
at  least  will  be  sure  to  occur  to  us,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  Brougham — Thomas  Camp- 
bell, born  at  Glasgow  in  1777  ;  Thomas 
Chalmers,  born  at  Anstruther  in  Fifeshire  in 
1780 :  John  Wilson,  born,  if  we  may  trust 
our  authorities,  at  Paisley  in  1789  ;  Thomas 
Carlyle,  born  at  Ecclefechan  in  Dumfries- 
shire in  1795;  and  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
born  at  Edinburgh  before  the  close  of  the 
century.  In  this  list  we  omit  the  distin- 
guished  contemporary    Scottish    names  in 
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physical  science  ;  we  ought  not,  however,  to 
omit  the  names  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
bom  near  Inverness  in  1765,  and  James 
Mill,  born  at  Montrose  in  1773.  The  short 
life  of  Burns,  if  we  choose  him  as  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  group,  connects  together 
all  these  names.  The  oldest  of  them  was  in 
the  prime  of  life  when  Bums  was  bom,  and 
the  youngest  of  them  had  seen  the  light 
before  Burns  died. 

On  glancing  in  order  along  this  series  of 
eminent  Scotchmen  born  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  may  be 
roughly  distributed  into  two  nearly  equal 
classes — men  of  philosophic  intellect,  devot- 
ed to  the  work  of  general  speculation,  or 
thought  as  such;  and  men  of  literary  or 
poetic  genius,  whose  works  belong  more 
properly  to  the  category  of  pure  literary  or 
artistic  e6fort.  In  the  one  class  may  be  rank- 
ed Reid,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Dugald  Stew- 
art, Mackintosh,  Mill,  Chalmers,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton;  in  the  other,  Thomson, 
Smollett,  Robertson,  Fergusson,  Burns,  Scott, 
Jeffrey,  Campbell,  Wilson,  Irving,  and  Car- 
lyle.  Do  not  let  us  be  mistaken.  In  using 
the  phrases  "  philosophic  intellect "  and  •*  li- 
terary genius,"  to  denote  the  distinction  re- 
ferred to,  we  do  not  imply  anything  of  accu- 
rate discrimination  between  the  phrases  them- 
selves. For  aught  that  we  care,  the  phrases 
may  be  reversed,  and  the  men  of  the  one 
class  may  be  styled  men  of  philosophic  ge- 
nius, and  those  of  the  other  men  of  literary 
habit  and  intellect.  If  we  prefer  to  follow 
the  popular  usage  in  our  application  of  the 
terms,  it  is  not  with  any  intention  of  making 
out  for  the  one  class,  by  the  appropriation  to 
it  of  the  peculiar  term  "  genius,"  a  certificate 
of  a  higher  kind  of  excellence  than  belongs  to 
the  other.  Even  according  to  the  popular 
acceptation  of  the  term,  several  of  those 
whom  we  have  included  in  the  literary  cate- 
gory— as,  for  example,  Robertson,  must  be 
denied  the  title  of  men  of  genius  ;  while,  ac- 
cording to  no  endurable  definition  of  the  term, 
could  the  title  of  men  of  genius  be  refused 
to  such  men  as  Adam  Smith,  or  Chalmers, 
or  Hamilton.  Nor  even,  when  thus  explained, 
will  our  classification  bear  any  very  rigid 
scrutiny.  By  a  considerable  portion  of  what 
may  be  called  the  fundamental  or  unapparent 
half  of  his  genius,  Carlyle  belongs  to  the 
class  of  speculative  thinkers ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  case  of  Chalmers  is  one  in 
which  the  thinkinfir  or  speculative  faculty, 
which  certainly  belonged  to  him,  was  sur- 
charged and  deluged  by  such  a  constant 
flood  from  the  feelings  that,  instead  of  rank- 


ing him  with  the  thinkers  as  abovo,  we  might, 
with  equal  or  greater  propriety,  transpose 
him  to  the  other  side,  or  even  name  him  on 
both  sides.  His  thinking  faculty,  which  was 
what  he  himself  set  most  store  by,  was  so 
beset  and  begirt  by  his  other  and  more  act- 
ive dispositions,  that  instead  of  working  on 
and  on  through  any  resisting  medium  with 
iron  continuity,  it  discharged  itself  almost 
invariably,  as  soon  as  it  touched  a  subject,  in 
large  proximate  generalizations.  On  the 
whole,  then,  instead  of  the  foregoing  classifi- 
cation of  eminent  Scotchmen  into  noen  of 
speculation  and  men  of  general  literature, 
one  might  adopt  as  equally  serviceable  a  less 
formal  classification  which  the  common  sati- 
rical talk  respecting  Scotchmen  will  suggest. 
The  hard,  cool,  logical  Scotchman — such  is 
the  stereotyped  phrase  in  which  English* 
men  describe  the  natives  of  North  Britain. 
There  is  a  suflicient  amount  of  true  percep- 
tion in  the  phrase  to  justify  its  use  ;  but  the 
appreciation  it  involves  reaches  only  to  the 
surface.  The  well-known  phrase,  per/ervidum 
ingenium  Scotorum,  used,  Buchanan  tells  us, 
centuries  ago  on  the  continent  to  express  the 
idea  of  the  Scottish  character  then  univer- 
sally current  and  founded  on  a  large  induc- 
tion of  instances,  is,  in  reality,  far  nearer  to 
the  fact.  Without  maintaining  at  present 
that  all  Scotchmen  are  peifervid, — that 
Scotchmen  in  general  are,  as  we  have  seen 
it  ingeniously  argued,  not  cool,  calculating, 
and  cautious,  but  positively  rash,  fanatical, 
and  tempestuous ;  it  will  be  enough  to  refer 
to  the  instances  which  prove  at  least  that 
some  Scotchmen  have  this  character.  The 
thing  may  be  expressed  thus : — On  referring 
to  the  actual  list  of  Scotchmen  who  have  ob- 
tained eminence  by  their  writings  or  speeches 
in  this  or  the  last  century,  two  types  may  be 
distinguished,  in  one  or  the  other  of  which 
the  Scottish  mind  seems  necessarily  to  cast 
itself — an  intellectual  type  specifically  Scot- 
tish, but  Scottish  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  type  which  cultured  Scottish  minds  as- 
sume when  they  devote  themselves  to  the 
work  of  specific  investigation ;  and  a  more 
popular  type,  characterizing  those  Scotch- 
men who,  mstead  of  pursuing  the  work  of 
specific  investigation,  follow  a  career  calling 
forth  all  the  resources  of  Scottish  sentiment. 
Scotchmen  of  the  first  or  more  recondite  and 
foraial  type  are  Reid,  Smith,  Hume,  Mill. 
Mackintosh,  and  Hamilton,  in  all  of  whom, 
notwithstanding  their  differences,  we  see  that 
tendency  towards  metaphysical  speculation 
for  which  the  Scottish  mind  has  become  ce- 
lebrated ;  Scotchmen  of  the  other  or  popular 
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type,  partaking  of  the  metaphyaical  tendency 
or  not,  but  drawing  their  essential  inspiration 
from  the  sentimental  depths  of  the  national 
character,  are  Barns,  Scott,  Chalmers,  Irving, 
and  Carlyle.  However  we  may  choose  to 
express  it,  the  fact  of  this  two-fold  forth- 
going  of  the  Scottish  mind,  either  in  the  scho- 
lastic and  logical  direction  marked  out  by 
one  series  of  eminent  predecessors,  or  in  the 
popular  and  literary  direction  marked  out  by 
another  series  of  eminent  predecessors,  can- 
not be  denied. 

After  all,  however,  ffor  we  cannot  yet  leave 
this  topic,)  there  is,  classify  and  distinguish 
as  we  may,  a  remarkable  degree  of  homo- 
geneousness  among  Scotchmen.  The  people 
of  North  Britain  are  more  homogeneous — 
have  decidedly  a  more  visible  basis  of  com- 
mon character — than  the  people  of  South 
Britaki.  A  Scotchman  may  indeed  be  al- 
most anything  that  is  possible  in  this  world ; 
be  may  be  a  saint  or  a  debauchee,  a  Christian 
or  a  sceptic,  a  spendthrift  or  a  usurer,  a  sol- 
dier or  a  statesman,  a  peet  or  a  statistician,  a 
fiool  or  a  man  of  genius,  clear-headed  or  con- 
fo^d -headed,  a  Thomas  Chalmers  or  a  Joseph 
Hame,  a  dry  man  of  mere  secular  facts,  or  a 
man  through  whose  mind  there  roll  for  ever 
the  stars  and  all  mysteries.  Still,  under  every 
possible  form  of  mental  combination  or  ac- 
tivity, there  will  be  found  in  every  Scotch- 
man something  distinguishable  as  his  birth- 
quality  or  Scotticism,  And  what  is  this 
Scotticism  of  Scotchmen — this  ineradicable, 
universally- com binable  element  or  peculiarity, 
breathed  into  the  Scottish  soul  by  those  con- 
ditions of  nature  and  of  life  which  inhere  in 
or  hover  over  the  area  of  Scottish  earth,  and 
which  are  repeated  in  the  same  precise  en- 
semble nowhere  else?  Comes  it  from  the 
hills,  or  the  moors,  or  the  mbts,  or  any  of 
those  other  features  of  scenery  and  climate 
which  distinguish  bleak  and  rugged  Scotland 
from  green  and  fertile  England?  In  part, 
doubtless,  from  these,  as  from  all  else  that  is 
Scottish.  But  there  are  hills,  and  moors, 
and  mists  where  Scotchmen  are  not  bred; 
and  it  is  rather  in  the  long  series  of  the  memor- 
able things  that  have  been  done  on  the  Scot- 
tish hills  and  moors — the  acts  which  the  re- 
trospective eye  sees  flashing  through  the  old 
Scott««l\  mists,  that  one  is  to  seek  the  origin 
and  explanation  of  whatever  Scotticism  is. 
Now,  as  compared  with  England  at  least,  that 
which  has  come  down  to  the  natives  of  Scot- 
land as  something  peculiar,  generated  by  the 
series  of  past*  transactions  of  which  their 
country  has  been  the  scene,  is  an  intense 
spirit  of  nationality. 

VOKXXVIL    NO.  HI. 


No  nation  in  the  world  is  more  factitious 
than  the  Scotch — more  composite  as  regards 
the  materials  out  of  which  it  has  been  con- 
structed. If  in  England  there  have  been 
Britons,  Celts,  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Normans,  in  Scotland  there  have  been  Celts, 
Britons,  Romans,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  Normans.  The  only  difference 
of  any  consequence  in  this  respect  probably 
is,  that  whereas  in  England  the  Celtic  element 
is  derived  chiefly  from  the  British  or  Welsh, 
and  the  Teutonic  element  chiefly  from  the 
Continental- German  source,  in  Scotknd  the 
Gaels  have  furnished  most  of  the  Celtic,  and 
the  Scandinavian  Germans  most  of  the  Teu- 
tonic element.  Nor  if  we  regard  the  agencies 
that  have  acted  intellectually  on  the  two  na- 
tions, shall  we  find  Scotland  to  have  been  less 
notably  afi'ected  from  without  than  England. 
To  mention  only  one  circumstance,  the  Re- 
formation in  Scotlnnd  was  marked  by  a  much 
more  decided  importation  of  new  modes  of 
thinking  and  new  social  forms  than  the  Re^ 
formation  in  the  sister  country.  But  though 
quite  as  factitious,  therefore,  as  the  English 
nation,  the  Scottish,  by  reason  of  its  very 
smallness,  for  one  thing,  has  always  possess- 
ed a  more  intense  consciousness  of  its  nation- 
ality, and  a  greater  liability  to  be  acted  upon 
throughout  its  whole  substance  by  a  common 
thought  or  common  feeling.  Even  as  late  as 
the  year  1707,  the  entire  population  of  Scot- 
land did  not  exceed  one  million  of  individ- 
uals; and  if,  going  further  back,  we  fancy 
this  small  nation  placed  on  the  frontier  of  one 
so  much  larger,  and  obliged  continually  to 
defend  itself  against  the  attacks  of  so  power- 
ful a  neighbor,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  how,  in  the  smaller  nation,  the 
feeling  of  a  central  life  would  be  sooner  de- 
veloped and  kept  more  continuously  active. 
The  sentiment  of  nationality  is  essentially 
negative;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  a  people 
which  has  been  taught  to  recognize  its  own 
individuality  by  incessantly  marking  the  line 
of  exclusion  between  itself  and  others.  Al- 
most all  the  great  movements  of  Scotland,  as 
a  nation,  have  accordingly  been  of  a  negative 
character,  that  is,  movements  of  self-defence 
— the  War  of  National  Independence  against 
the  Edwards ;  the  Non-Episcopal  struggle  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Charleses :  and  even  the 
Non- Intrusion  controversy  of  later  times. 
The  very  motto  of  ScoUand,  as  a  nation,  b 
negative — liemo  me  impune  lacesset.  It  is 
different  with  England.  There  have  of  course 
been  negative  movements  in  England  too,  but 
these  have  been  movements  of  one  faction  or 
part  of  the  English  people  against  another; 
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and  the  actiWty  of  the  English  nation,  as  a 
whole,  has  consisted,  not  in  preserving  its 
own  individuality  from  external  attack,  but 
in  fully  and  genially  evolving  the  various 
elements  which  it  finds  withm  itself,  or  in 
powerful  positive  exertions  of  its  strength 
upon  what  lies  outside  it 

The  first  and  most  natural  form  of  what 
we  have  called  the  Scotticism  of  Scotchmen, 
that  is,  of  the  peculiarity  which  differences 
them  from  people  of  other  countries,  and 
more  expressly  from  Englishmen,  is  this 
amor  patria,  this  inordinate  intensity  of  na- 
tional feeling.  There  are  very  few  Scotch- 
men who,  whatever  they  may  pretend,  are 
devoid  of  this  pride  of  being  Scotchmen. 
Penetrate  to  the  heart  of  any  Scotchman, 
even  the  most  AnglifieJ,  or  the  most  philo- 
sophic that  can  be  found,  and  there  will 
certainly  be  found  a  remnant  in  it  of  loving 
regard  for  the  little  land  that  lies  north  of 
the  Tweed.  And  what  eminent  Scotchman 
can  be  named  in  whose  constitution  a  larger 
or  smaller  proportion  of  the  amor  ScoHa  has 
not  been  visible  ?  In  some  of  the  foremost 
of  such  men,  as  Bums,  Scott,  and  Wilson, 
this  amor  Scotia  has  even  been  present  as  a 
confessed  ingredient  of  their  genius — a  sen- 
timent determining,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
style  and  matter  of  all  that  they  have  written 
or  attempted. 

**  The  rough  bnr-thistle  spreading  wide 
Amang  the  bearded  bear — 
I  turnM  the  weeding-heuk  aside, 
And  spared  the  symbol  dear. 
No  nation,  no  station 

My  envy  e'er  could  raise — 
A  Scot  still,  but  blot  still, 
I  knew  nae  higher  praise." 

In  reading  the  writings  of  such  men,  one  is 
perpetually  reminded,  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  that  these  writings  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  a  strictly  national 
literature.  But  even  in  those  Scotchmen  in 
the  determination  of  whose  intellectual  efforts 
the  amor  Scutice  has  acted  no  such  obvious 
and  ostensible  part,  the  presence  of  some 
mental  reference  to,  or  intermittent  communi- 
cation of  sentiment  with,  the  land  of  their 
birth,  is  almost  sure  to  be  detected.  The 
speculations  of  Beid  and  Hume  and  Adam 
Smith,  and,  in  some  degree,  also,  those  of 
Chalmers,  were  in  subjects  interesting  not  to 
Scotchmen  alone,  but  to  the  human  race  as 
such  ;  and  yet,  precisely  as  these  men  enun- 
eiated  their  generalities  intended  for  the 
whole  world  in  good  broad  Scotch,  so  had 
they  all,  after  their  different  ways,  a  genuine 


Scottish  relish  for  Scottish  humors,  jokes, 
and  antiquities.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
Carlyle,  a  power  as  he  is  recognized  to  be 
not  in  Scottish  only,  but  in  all  British  litera- 
ture. Even  James  Mill,  who,  more  than 
most  Scotchmen,  succeeded  in  conforming, 
both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  to  English 
habits  and  requirements,  relapsed  into  a 
Scotchman  when  he  listened  to  a  Scottish 
song,  or  told  a  Scottish  anecdote.  But  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  example  of  the 
appearance  of  an  intense  amor  Seoliay  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  could  have 
been  least  expected,  is  afforded  by  the  writ- 
ings of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  If  there  b  a 
man  now  alive  conspicuous  among  his  con- 
temporaries for  the  exercise  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale  of  an  intellect  the  most 
pure  and  abstract,  that  man  is  Sir  William ; 
and  yet,  not  even  when  discussing  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  unconditioned,  or  perfecting  the 
theory  of  syllogism  which  is  universal,  does 
Sir  William  forget  his  Scottish  lineage.  With 
what  glee,  in  his  notes,  or  in  stray  pasa^es, 
in  his  dissertations  themselves,  does  he  seize 
every  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  proofs 
that  speculation  in  general  has  been  lai^ely 
affected  by  the  stream  of  specific  Scottish 
thought — quoting,  for  example,  the  saying  of 
Scaliger,  "Z«<  Ecossois  sont  bona  PhiUaO' 
phes ;"  or  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  almost  every  continental  university  had 
a  Scottish  professorship  of  philosophy,  speci- 
ally so  named  ;  or  reviving  the  memories  of 
defunct  Balfours,  and  Duncans,  and  Chal- 
merses, and  Dalgamos,  and  other  **Scoti 
extra  Scotiam  agentes'*  of  other  centuries ; 
or  startling  his  readers  with  such  genealogi- 
cal facts  as  that  Immanuel  Kant  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  had  Scottish  grandfathers,  and 
that  the  celebrated  French  metaphysician, 
Destutt  Tracy,  was,  in  reality,  but  a  trans- 
mogrified Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Stott  1 
We  know  nothing  more  refreshing  than  such 
evidences  of  strong  national  feeling  in  such  a 
man.  It  is  the  Scottish  Stagirite  not  ashamed 
of  the  bonnet  and  plaid  ;  it  is  the  philosopher 
in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  a  Cove- 
nanter. 

Even  now,  when  Scotchmen,  their  native 
country  having  been  so  long  merged  in  the 
higher  unity  of  Great  Britain,  labor  alto- 
gether in  the  interest  of  this  higher  unity, 
and  forget  or  set  aside  the  smaller,  thej  are 
still  liable  to  be  affected  characteristicallj  in 
all  that  they  do  by  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  Scotchmen.  This  will  be  found 
true,  whether  we  r^ard  those  Scotchmen 
who  work  side  by  side  with  Englishmen  in 
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the  conduct  of  British  public  affiurs  or  Britbh 
commerce,  or  those  Scotchmen  who  Tie  with 
Englishmen  in  the  walks  of  British  author- 
ship and  literature.  In  either  case  the 
Scotchman  is  distinguished  from  the  English- 
man by  this,  that  he  carries  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  nationality  about  with  him.  Were 
he,  indeed,  disposed  to  forget  it,  the  bant^ 
on  the  subject  to  which  he  is  perpetually  ex- 
posed in  the  society  of  his  English  friends 
and  acquaintances,  would  serve  to  keep  him 
in  mind  of  it.  It  is  the  same  now  with  the 
individual  Scotchman  cast  among  English- 
men as  it  was  with  the  Scottish  nation  when 
it  had  to  defend  its  frontier  aeainst  the  Eng- 
lish armies.  He  is  in  the  position  of  a  smaller 
body  placed  in  contact  with  a  larger  one,  and 
rendered  more  intensely  conscious  of  his  in- 
dividuality by  the  constant  necessity  of  as- 
serting it.  But  this  self-assertion  of  a  Scotch- 
man among  Englishmen,  this  constant  feel- 
ing, "  I  am  a  Scotchman,"  rests,  like  the 
feeling  of  nationality  itself,  on  a  prior  as- 
sertion of  what  is  in  fact  a  negative.  For  a 
Scotchman  to  be  always  thiriKing  "  I  am  a 
Scotchman,"  is,  in  the  circumstances  now 
under  view,  tantamount  to  always  thinking 
**  I  am  not  an  Englishman."  The  English- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  has  no  correspond- 
ing feeling.  As  a  member  of  the  large  body, 
whose  corporate  activity  has  always,  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  the  larger, 
been  positive  rather  than  negative,  the  Eng- 
lishman simply  acts  out  harmoniously  his 
English  instincts  and  tendencies,  the  feeling 
of  not  being  a  Scotchman  never  (except  in 
the  case  of  a  stray  Englishman  located  in 
Scotland)  either  spontaneously  remaining  in 
his  mind,  or  being  roused  in  it  by  banter. 
The  Scotch roan.in  short,  who  works  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  British  activity,  has  his  thoughts 
conditioned  to  some  extent  at  least  by  the  ne- 
gative of  not  being  an  Englishman  ;  the  Eng- 
lishman thinks  under  no  such  limitation. 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  definition  more  es- 
sential and  intimate  of  the  peculiarity  of  Scot- 
tish as  compared  with  English  thought  The 
rudest  and  most  natural  form  of  what  we  have 
called  the  Scotticism  of  Scotchmen,  consbts, 
we  have  hitherto  been  saying,  in  simple  con- 
sciousness of  nationality,  simple  amor  Scotia, 
or,  under  mere  restricted  circumstances,  the 
simple  feeling  of  not  being  an  Englishman. 
There  are  some  Scotchmen,  however,  in  whom 
this  first  and  most  natural  form  of  Scotticism 
is  not  very  well  pronounced,  and  who  are 
either  emancipated  from  it,  or  think  that  they 
are.  We  know  not  a  few  Scottish  minds  who 
have  really  succeeded  in  transferring  their 


enthusiastic  regards  from  Scotland  as  such  to 
the  higher  unity  of  Great  Britain — men,  who, 
sometimes  speaking  in  their  own  Scottish  ac- 
cent, sometimes  in  an  accent  almost  purely 
En^rlish,  find  the  objects  of  their  solicitude 
and  admiration,  not  in  the  land  lying  north 
of  the  Tweed,  but  rather  in  England — its  rich 
green  parks  and  field,  its  broad  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  its  noble  halls  of  learning,  its  ma* 
jestic  and  varied  literature,  the  full  and  gen- 
erous character  of  its  manly  people.  We 
know  Scotchmen  whose  sentiment  is  more 
deeply  stirred  by  Shakespeare's  famous  apos- 
trophe to  ''  thb  England,"  than  by  Scott's  to 
the  land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
And  as  Scotland  and  England  are  mcorpor* 
ated,  such  men  are  and  must  be  on  the  in- 
crease. But  even  they  shall  not  escape.  If 
their  native  quality  of  Scotticism  does  not 
survive  in  them  in  the  more  palpable  and  open 
form  of  mere  national  feeling,  mere  amor  Sco* 
ticB,  it  survives,  nevertheless,  in  an  intellectual 
habit,  having  the  same  root,  and  as  indestruc* 
tible.  And  what  is  this  habit  ?  The  popular 
charges  of  dogmatism,  opinionativeness,  pug- 
nacity, and  the  like,  brought  against  Ssotch- 
men  by  Englishmen,  are  so  many  approxima- 
tions to  a  definition  of  it.  For  our  part,  we 
should  say  that  the  special  habit  or  peculi- 
arity which  distinguishes  the  intellectual  man- 
ifestations of  Scotchmen — that,  in  short,  in 
which  the  Scotticism  of  Scotchmen  most  inti- 
mately consists,— is  the  habit  of  emphasis.  All 
Scotchmen  are  emphatic.  If  a  Scotchman  is 
a  fool,  he  gives  such  emphasis  to  the*  non- 
sense he  utters  as  to  be  infinitely  more  insuffer- 
able than  a  fool  of  any  other  country;  if  a 
Scotchman  is  a  man  of  genius,  he  gives  such 
emphasis  to  the  good  things  be  has  to  com- 
municate, that  they  have  a  supremely  good 
chance  of  being  at  once  or  very  soon  attend- 
ed to.  This  hahit  of  emphasis,  we  believe,  is 
exactly  ihAt  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotontm 
which  used  to  be  remarked  some  centuries 
ago,  wherever  Scotchmen  were  known.  But 
emphasis  is  perhaps  a  better  word  than  fervor. 
Many  Scotchmen  are  fervid  too,  but  not  all ; 
but  all,  absolutely  all,  are  emphatic.  No  one 
will  call  Joseph  Hume  a  fervid  man,  but  he  is 
certainly  emphatic.  And  so  with  David  Hume, 
or  Reid,or  Adam  Smith,  or  any  of  those  colder- 
natured  Scotchmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken ; 
fervor  cannot  be  predicated  of  them,  but  they 
had  plenty  of  emphasis.  In  men  like  Burns, 
or  Chalmers,  or  Irving,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  both  emphasis  and  fervor ;  so  also 
with  Carlyle ;  and  so,  under  a  still  more  curi- 
ous combination,  with  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
And  as  we  distingubh  emphasis  from  fervor. 
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BO  would  we  distinguish  it  from  persereranee. 
Scotchmen  nre  said  to  be  persevering,  but  the 
saying  is  not  universally  true ;  Scotchmen  are 
or  are  not  morally  persevering,  but  all  Scotch- 
men are  intellectually  emphatic.  Emphasis, 
we  repeat,  intellectual  emphasis — the  habit 
of  laying  stress  on  certain  tnings  rather  than 
co-ordinating  all — in  this  consists  what  is  es- 
sential in  the  Scotticism  of  Scotchmen.  And 
as  this  observation  is  empirically  veri6ed  by 
the  very  manner  in  which  Scotchmen  enun- 
ciate their  words  in  ordinary  talk,  so  it  might 
be  deduced  scientifically  from  what  we  have 
already  said  regarding  the  nature  and  effects 
of  the  feeling  of  nationality.  The  habit  of 
thinking  emphatically  is  a  necessary  result  of 
thinking  much  in  the  presence  of,  and  in  resist- 
ance to,  a  negative  ;  it  is  the  habit  of  a  people 
that  has  been  accustomed  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive, rather  than  of  a  people  peacefully 
self-evolved  and  accustomed  to  act  positively ; 
it  is  the  habit  of  Protestantism  rather  than  of 
Oatholicbm,  of  Presbyterianism  rather  than 
bf  Episcopacy,  of  Dissent  rather  than  of 
Conformity. 

The  greatest  effects  which  the  Scottish 
mind  has  yet  produced  on  the  world — and 
these  effects,  by  the  confession  of  Englishmen 
themselves,  have  not  been  small — have  been 
the  results,  in  part  at  least,  of  this  natiomal 
habit  of  emphasis.  Until  towards  the  close 
of  last  century,  the  special  department  of 
labor  in  which  Scotchmen  had,  to  any  great 
extent,  exerted  themselves  so  as  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  general  intellectual  world,  was 
the  department  of  Phibsophy — Metaphysical 
and  Dialectic.  Their  triumphs  in  this  depart- 
ment are  historical.  What  is  called  the 
Scottish  Philosophy,  constitutes,  in  the  eyes 
of  all  who  know  anything  of  history,  a  most 
important  stage  in  the  intellectual  evolution 
of  modern  times.  From  the  time  of  those 
old  Duncans,  and  Balfours,  and  Dalgarnos, 
mentioned  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who 
discoursed  on  philosophy,  and  wrote  dialect- 
ical treatises  in  Latin  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
Continent,  down  to  our  own  days,  we  can 
point  to  a  succession  of  Scottish  thinkers  in 
whom  the  interest  in  metaphysical  studies 
was  kept  alive,  and  by  whose  labors  new 
contributions  to  mental  science  were  con- 
tinually being  made.  It  was  by  the  Scot- 
tish mind,  in  Sict,  that  the  modern  philosophy 
was  conducted  to  that  point  where  Kant  and 
the  Germans  took  it  up.  The  qualifications 
of  the  Scottish  mind  for  this  task  were, 
doubtless,  various.  Parhaps  there  was  some- 
thing in  that  special  combination  of  the  Celtic 
and  the  Scandinavian  out  of  which  the  Scot- 


tish nation,  for  the  most  part,  took  its  rise, 
to  produce  an  aptitude  for  dialectical  exer- 
cises. Naw,  farther,  it  would  not  be  alto- 
gether fanciful  to  suppose  that  those  very 
national  struggles  of  the  Scotch  in  the  course 
of  which  they  acquired  so  strong  a  sense  of 
their  national  individuality,  that  is,  of  the 
distinction  between  all  that  was  Scotch  and 
all  that  was  not  Scotch  served,  in  a  rough 
way,  to  facilitate  to  all  Scotchmen  that 
fundamental  idea  of  the  distincUon  between 
the  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego,  the  clear  and 
rigorous  apprehension  of  which  is  the  first 
step  in  philosophy,  and  the  one  test  of  the 
philosopher.  But,  in  a  still  more  important 
degree,  we  hold  the  success  of  the  Scottish 
mind  in  philosophy  to  have  been  the  result 
of  the  national  habit  of  intellectual  emphasis. 
A  Scotchman,  when  he  thinks,  cannot,  so 
easily  and  comfortable  as  the  Englishman, 
repose  on  an  upper  level  of  propositions  co- 
ordinated for  him  by  tradition,  sweet  feeling, 
and  pleasant  circumstance  ;  that  necessity  of 
his  nature  which  leftds  him  to  emphasise 
certain  things  rather  than  to  take  all  things 
together  in  their  established  co-ordination, 
drives  him  down  and  still  down  in  search  of 
certain  generalities  whereon  he  may  see.  that 
all  can  be  built.  It  was  this  habit  of  em- 
phasis, this  inability  to  rest  on  the  level  of 
sweetly-composed  experience,  that  led  Hume 
to  scepticism ;  it  was  the  same  habit,  the 
same  inability,  conjoined,  however,  with  more 
of  faith  and  reverence,  that  led  Reid  to  lay 
down  in  the  chasm  of  Hume's  •  scepticism 
certain  blocks  of  ultimate  propositions  or 
principles,  capable  of  being  individually  enu- 
merated, and  yet,  as  he  thought,  forming  a 
sufficient  basement  for  all  that  men  think  or 
believe.  And  the  same  tendency  is  visible 
among  Scotchmen  now.  It  amazes  Scotchmen 
to  see  on  what  proximate  propositions  even 
Englishmen  who  are  celebrated  as  thinkers 
can  rest,  and  how  little  the  best  of  them, 
such  as  Whewell,  Maurice,  Hare,  Henry 
Taylor,  and  some  others,  seem  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  persisting  towards  first  princi- 
ples. The  essays  of  Henry  Taylor  and  of 
Arthur  Helps  are,  in  this  respect,  most  char- 
acteristically English.  As  writings,  they  are 
most  sweet,  solid  and  soothing ;  and  yet  there 
is  many  a  Scotchman  with  not  half  the  intel- 
lect of  either  of  the  writers,  to  whom,  by 
reason  of  his  native  tendency  to  seek  for  the 
emphatic,  they  would  appear  almost  shallow. 
So  also  with  that  much  praised  old  English 
book,  Browne's  Religio  Medici,  and  with 
many  other  old  English  prose  writings.  The 
truth  is  that,  if  Scotchmen  have,  so  far,  a 
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source  of  superiority  over  Englishmen  in  their 
habit  of  dwelling  only  on  the  emphatic,  they 
have  hUo  in  this  same  habit  a  source  of  in- 
feriority. Quietism,  mysticism,  that  soft 
meditative  disposition  which  takes  things  for 
granted  in  the  co-ordination  established  by 
mere  life  and  usage,  pouring  into  the  confu- 
sion thus  externally  given  the  rich  oil  of  an 
aboundinfif  inner  joy,  interpenetrating  all  and 
harmonising  all — these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
alien  to  the  Scotchman.  No,  his  walk,  as  a 
thinker,  is  not  by  the  meadows,  and  the  wheat- 
fields,  and  the  green  lanes,  and  the  ivy-clad 
parish  churches,  where  all  is  gentle,  and  an- 
tique, and  fertile,  but  by  the  bleak  sea-shore 
which  parts  the  certain  from  the  limitless, 
where  there  is  doubt  in  the  sea-mew's  shriek, 
and  where  it  is  well  if,  in  the  advancing  tide, 
he  can  find  footing  on  a  rock  among  the 
tangle  I  But  this  very  tendency  of  his 
towards  what  is  intellectually  extreme,  in- 
jures his  sense  of  proportion  in  what  is  con- 
crete and  actual ;  and  hence  it  is  that  when 
he  leaves  the  field  of  abstract  thought,  and 
betakes  himself  to  creative  literature,  he  pro- 
duces nothing  comparable  in  fulness,  wealth, 
and  harmoniousness  to  the  imaginations  of  a 
Chaucer  or  a  Shakspeare.  The  highest  ge- 
nius, indeed,  involves  also  the  capability  of 
the  intellectual  extreme ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
the  writings  of  those  great  Englishmen  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  living  English  poet 
Tennyson,  there  are  strokes  in  abundance  of 
that  pure  intellectual  emphasis  in  which  the 
Scotchman  delights  ;  but  then  there  is  also 
with  them  such  a  genial  acceptance  of  all 
things,  great  or  small,  in  their  established  co- 
ordination, that  the  flashes  of  emphasis  are 
as  if  they  came  not  from  a  battle  done  on  an 
open  moor,  but  from  a  battle  transacting  it- 
self in  the  depths  of  a  forest.  Among  Scot- 
tish thinkers,  Mackintosh  is  the  one  that  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  English  model,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  much  of  what  he  did  consisted, 
from  the  necessities  of  the  object- matter  of 
his  speculations,  in  judicious  compromise. 

But  even  in  the  field  of  literature  we  will 
not  abandon  the  Scotchman.  His  habit  of 
emphasis  has  here  enabled  him  to  do  good 
service  too.  His  entry  on  this  field,  how- 
ever, was  later  than  his  entry  on  the  field  of 
philosophy.  True,  there  had  been,  contem- 
porary with  the  Scottish  philosophers,  or 
even  anterior  to  them,  Scottish  poets  and 
general  prose  writers  of  note — Dunbar, 
Gawin  Douglas,  King  James,  Buchanan, 
Sir  David  Lindsay,  Henderson,  Sir  Qeorge 
Mackenzie,   Allan    Ramsay,  and  the  like. 


True,  also,  in  those  snatches  of  popular 
ballad  and  song  which  came  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  in  Scotland,  many  of 
them  written  by  no  one  knew  who,  and  al- 
most all  of  them  overflowing  with  either  hu*' 
mor  or  melancholy,  there  was  at  once  a  foun* 
tain  and  a  promise  of  an  exquisite  national 
literature.  We  could  think  of  old  Nicol 
Bum,  the  violer,  till  our  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"  But  minstrel  Burn  cannot  assuage 

His  woes  while  time  endareth, 
To  nee  the  changes  of  this  age 

Which  fleeting  time  procuretli. 
Full  many  a  place  standt)  in  hard  case 

Where' joy  was  wont  beforrow, 
With  Humes  that  dwelt  on  Leader  side, 

And  Scotts  that  dwelt  on  Yarrow.'* 

There  was  literature  in  the  times  when 
such  old  strains  were  sung.  But  the  true 
avatar  of  the  Scottish  mind  in  modem  liter- 
ature, came  later  than  the  manifestation  of 
the  same  mind  in  Philosophy.  Were  we  to 
fix  a  precise  date  for  it,  we  should  name  the 
period  of  Buras's  first  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
and  familiar  meetings  with  the  men  of  literary 
talent  and  distinction  then  assembled  there. 
Edinburgh  was,  indeed,  even  then  a  literary 
capital,  boasting  of  its  Monboddos,  and  Stew* 
arts,  and  Robertsons,  and  Blairs,  and  Mac- 
kenzies,  and  Grcgories — men  who  had  al- 
ready begun  the  race  of  literary  rivalry  with 
their  contemporaries  south  of  the  Tweed. 
But,  so  far  as  the  literary  excellence  of  these 
men  did  not  depend  on  their  participation  in 
that  tendency  to  abstract  thinking,  which 
had  already  produced  its  special  fruit  in  the 
Scottish  Philosophy,  it  consisted  in  little 
more  than  a  reflection  or  imitation  of  what 
was  already  common  and  acknowledged  in 
the  prior  or  contemporary  literature  of  South 
Britain.  To  write  essays  such  as  those  of 
the  Spectator;  to  be  master  of  a  style  which 
Englishmen  should  pronounce  pure,  and  to 
produce  compositions  in  that  style  worthy  of 
being  ranked  with  the  compositions  of  Eng- 
lish authors — such  was  the  aim  and  aspira- 
tion of  Edinburgh  literati,  between  whom 
and  their  London  cousins  there  was  all  the 
difference  that  there  is  between  the  latitude 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  latitude  of  London,  be- 
tween the  daily  use  of  the  broad  Scotch  dia- 
lect, and  the  daily  use  of  the  classic  English. 
For  Scotland  this  mere  imitation  of  Englislf 
models  was  but  a  poor  and  unsatisfactory 
vein  of  literary  enterprise.  What  was  neces- 
sary was  the  appearance  of  some  man  of 
genius  who  should  flash  through  all  that, 
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ftnd  who,  by  Ihe  applicaUon  to  literature,  or 
the  art  of  universal  expression,  of  that  same 
Scottish  habit  of  emphasis  which  had  already 
produced  such  striking  and  original  results 
m  philosophy,  should  teach  the  Scottish  na- 
tion its  true  power  in  literature,  and  show 
a  first  example  of  it.  Such  a  man  was 
Burns.  He  it  was  who,  uniting  emotional 
fervor  with  intellectual  emphasisi  and  draw- 
ing his  inspiration  from  all  those  depths  of 
sentiment  in  the  Scottish  people  which  his 
predecessors,  the  philosophers,  had  hardly 
so  much  as  touched,  struck  for  the  first  time 
a  new  chord,  and  revealed  for  the  first  time 
what  a  Scottish  writer  could  do  by  trusting 
to  the  whole  wealth  of  Scottish  resources. 
And  from  the  time  of  Burns,  accordingly, 
there  has  been  a  series  of  eminent  literary 
Scotchmen  quite  different  from  that  series  of 
hard  logical  Scotchmen  who  had  till  then 
been  the  most  conspicuous  representatives 
of  their  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  reading 
public  of  Great  Britain — a  series  of  Scotch- 
men displaying  to  the  world  the  power  of 
emphatic  sentiment  and  emphatic  expression 
as  strikingly  as  their  predecessors  had  dis- 
played the  power  of  emphatic  reasoning. 
While  the  old  philosophic  energy  of  Scotland 
still  remained  unexhausted,  the  honors  of 
Reid  and  Hume  and  Smith  and  Stewart 
passing  on  to  such  men  as  Brown  and  Mill 


and  Mackintosh  and  Hamilton  (in  favor  of 
the  last  of  whom  even  Germany  has  resigned 
her  philosophic  interregnum),  the  specially 
literary  energy  which  had  been  awakened 
in  the  country  descended  along  another 
line  in  the  persons  of  Scott,  and  Jeffrey,  and 
Chalmers,  and  Campbell,  and  Wilson,  and 
Carlyle.  Considering  the  amount  of  influ- 
ence exerted  by  such  men  upon  the  whole 
spirit  and  substance  of  British  literatttre, — 
considering  how  disproportionate  a  share  of 
the  whole  literary  produce  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  nineteenth  century  has  come  either 
from  them  or  from  other  Scotchmen, — and 
considering  what  a  stamp  of  peculiarity 
marks  all  that  portion  of  this  produce  which 
is  of  Scottish  origin,  it  does  not  seem  much 
to  say,  that  the  rise  and  growth  of  Scottish 
Literature  is  as  notable  an  historical  phe- 
nomenon as  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Scot- 
tish Philosophy.  And  considering,  more- 
over, how  lately  Scotland  has  enter^  on  this 
literary  field,  how  little  Ume  she  has  had  to 
display  her  powers,  how  recently  she  was  in 
this  respect  savage,  and  how  much  of  her 
savage  vitality  yet  remains  to  be  articulated 
in  civilized  books,  may  we  not  hope  that  her 
literary  avatar  is  but  beginning,  and  has  a 
goodly  course  yet  to  run?  From  the  Sol- 
way  to  Caithness  we  hear  a  loud  Amen ! 


From  Tait*i  Magasint. 


LEITH   AND    ITS    ANTIQUITIES.* 


A  HANDSOME  illustrated  quarto,  entirely 
got  up  in  "  the  Port  and  Town  of  Leith, 
guides  us  to  such  vestiges  of  its  antiquities  as 
time,  war,  and  circumstance  have  spared. 
They  are  neither  numerous  nor  elegant. 
Fragments  of  sculptured  armorial  bearings, 
old  doorways,  stairs,  shattered  walls,  moul- 
dering bastions,  and  secluded  lazar-houses  ; 
with  perhaps  traces  of  royal  residence,  and 
no  scarcity  of  choice  texts  from  Scripture, 
stuck  like  so  many  charms  in  the  form  of 
tablets  into  the  house-fronts  of  those  ''  who 
Arent  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  making  up 

*The  Sonlptared  Stones  of  Leith,  with  Historical 
and  Antiquarian  Notices.  By  D.  H.  Robertson, 
M.D.,  F.&A.  Scot,  Leith:  Printed  and  Published 
by  Reid  and  Son.     1861. 


the  sum  and  substance  of  what  is  here  pre- 
sented to  our  notice.  But,  as  we  collect 
from  a  prefatory  note,  the  highly  character- 
istic gathering  thus  prepared  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Leith  appertains  to  a  trial  series  which 
it  has  devolved  on  a  committee,  some  time 
ago  formed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  to  attempt,  with  the  view  of  select- 
ing and  arranging  materials  for  a  complete 
Scottish  Topographical  Collection.  When 
such  men  as  Mr.  David  Laing,  of  the  Signet 
Library,  are  understood  to  have  undertaken 
this  task  for  the  County  of  Edinburgh  ;  Dr. 
Daniel  Wilson  as  respects  the  City  ;  Dr. 
Robertson,  Leith ;  Mr.  Seton,  advocate,  Had- 
dingtonshire ;  Mr.  Maitland  Hog,  of  Newlia- 
ton,  Linlithgowshire ;  and  Mr.  l£}bert  Cham- 
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ber^  Peeblesshire,  it  may  be  suimised  what  a 
body  of  interesting  relics,  well  nigh  eluding 
our  grasp,  may  thus  be  rescued  from  passing 
into  oblivion.  And  Dr.  Robertson's  contri- 
bution is,  we  presume,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  first  instalment  of  these  well-timed  exer- 
tions. 

In  a  place  like  Leith,  the  scene  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  of  exploits  intimately 
ccmnected  with  its  position  and  character  as 
a  seaport,  anything  like  remote  traces  of  an- 
tiquity will  scarcely  be  looked  for.  And  in 
the  historical  notices  into  which  Dr.  Robert- 
son has  been  led,  in  order  to  explain  its 
sculptures,  the  interest  mainly  centres  upon 
the  periods  of  the  Reformation — of  Hertford's 
invasions — and  more  especially  of  the  regen- 
cy of  Mary  of  Guise,  or  Lorraine,  together 
with  the  times  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  va- 
rious regencies  of  that  reign,  and  the  days  of 
James  YI.,  Cromwell,  and  the  Charleses. 
In  the  efforts  of  Mary  of  Lorraine  to  stem 
the  growing  power  of  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty, by  the  aid  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  Leith  and 
its  fortifications  became  an  important  point  of 
access,  and,  indeed,  a  key  to  the  country. 
Dr.  Robertson  has  labored  to  show  that  it 
was  the  nucleus  of  that  contest  which  ended 
in  the  Reformation.  Thus  Leith  possesses 
little  interest  antecedent  to  these  events ;  and 
saving  Ballantyne's  Bridge  (circa  1493^,  he 
presents  us  scarcely  with  a  stone  datea  fur- 
ther back  than  these.  This  bridge  of  three 
**  stonern  arches"  connected  North  and  South 
Leith.  Part  of  its  piers  still  remain.  It  was 
erected  by  Robert  Ballantyne,  Abbot  of 
Holyrood ;  and  a  pencil  drawing  of  it,  exe- 
cuted in  an  accomplished  manner  by  the  late 
John  Clark,  Lord  Eldon,  has  been  preserved 
by  Dr.  Robertson.  A  surviving  inhabitant  of 
I^ith  even  remembers  to  have  seen  drawn 
over  it,  by  sailors,  in  1779,  three  old  can- 
nons, taken  from  the  naval  yard,  towards 
Newhaven,  to  defend  the  port  and  city 
against  the  celebrated  Paul  Jones,  whose 
history  the  incident  furnishes  Dr.  Robertson 
sufficient  excuse  for  reciting ;  and,  with  due 
deference  to  the  terror  and  respect  inspired 
by  his  appearance  in  Leith  Roads,  he  is 
classed  along  "  with  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin in  the  prosecution  of  American  inde- 
pendence." 

The  episode  of  Captain  Andrew  Woodland 
his  famed  ships,  Flower  and  Yellow  Caravel, 
affords  scope  for  much  maritime  discussion, 
and  considerable  ridicule  of  Lindsay  and  Pit- 
scottie's  description  of  the  ship  called  the 
Crreat  Michael;  with  reference  to  Captain 
Barton^s  victories  over  the  renowned  Stephen 


Bull  and  the  fleets  of  England.  From  a 
note  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Kose,  a  practical 
shipbuilder,  it  appears  by  no  means  improba- 
ble, however,  that  Scotland  was  at  a  very 
early  period  considerably  advanced  in  the 
construction  of  ships.  Lindsay  challenges 
any  man  who  may  doubt  his  description  of 
the  Great  Michael,  the  building  of  which,  in 
1506,  by  James  lY.,  ''cumbered  Scotland  to 
get  her  to  the  sea,"  and  "  took  so  much  timber 
that,  except  Falkland,  she  wasted  all  the 
woods  in  Fife,"  just  to  pass  the  gate  of  Tvl- 
libardine,  and  there,  before  the  same,  he  will 
see  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  planted 
with  hawthorn  by  the  wright  that  helped  to 
make  her. 

During  the  cruel  and  exterminating  career 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Leith  appear  to  have  been  burned  as  ad* 
herents  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
at  Greenside,  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
"  that  the  inhabitants  of  Fiffe,  seeing  the  fyre, 
might  be  stricken  with  terrour  and  feir." 
Afterwards,  in  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine, whilst  negotiations  were  pending  for 
the  union  of  the  young  Mary  of  Scotland 
with  her  cousin,  afterwards  Edward  VI.,  a 
fleet  of  ships  appeared  in  the  Firth.  They 
proved  to  be  the  English  of  Hertford's  first 
invasion.  The  Cardinal  beheld  them  land 
without  resistance,  and  then  rode  forty  miles 
away.  They  entered  Leith  at  the  dinner- 
hour,  found  abundance  of  wine  and  victuals 
and  riches,  such  as  the  like  had  not  been 
found  within  the  like  bounds  in  Scotland  or 
in  England.  Joined  by  two  thousand  horse- 
men from  the  Border,  they  took,  spoiled, 
and  burnt  Edinburgh  and  Holyrood-nouse, 
and  Craiff  Millar  Castle ;  and  embarking  their 
spoil  in  their  ships,  returned  by  land  to  Eng- 
land, devastating  as  they  went.  The  place 
where  the  ships  had  anchored  had  louff  been 
called  the  English  Road  ;  and  it  would  seem 
the  Scots  were  paralyzed  by  the  idea  that 
all  this  had  happened  in  fulfilment  of  a  pro- 
phecy. 

Dr.  Robertson  delights  in  reciting  the 
martyrdom  of  Wishart  dramatically,  with  its 
no  less  dramatic  sequel,  the  assassination  of 
Beaton ;  concurring,  however,  with  Sir  David 
Lindsay  of  the  Mount : — 

As  for  the  Cardinal,  we  grant 

He  was  a  man  we  weel  micht  want. 

And  we'll  forget  him  sone ; 
And  yitt  1  think,  the  sooth  to  say, 
Although  the  loon  is  weel  away, 

The  deed  was  foully  done. 

His  object  in  dwelling  on  these  incidents. 
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as  upon  the  intrepid  career  of  John  Knox,  is 
to  show  that  Leiih,  under  Mary  of  Guise, 
was  one  of  the  turning-points  of  the  contest 
of  which  they  were  the  harbingers.  Scarcely 
had  the  Queen  Regent,  however,  to  avenge 
Beaton's  slaughter,  besieged  the  castle  by 
her  French  galleys,  sent  Knox  to  the  oar, 
Kirkaldy,  CHrmichael,  and  the  Leslies  to  the 
rocky  island  of  St.  Michaels,  than  Hertford, 
with  the  English  fleet  and  army,  was  again 
upon  unhappy  Scotland,  and,  galled  by  the 
fire  from  the  ships,  there  ensued  the  defeat 
of  the  Scottish  army  at  Pinkie  Cleuch.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Huntlv,  when  taken 
from  South  Leith  Church,  facetiously  observ- 
ed, in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  king,  *' However  much  I  like  the 
match,  I  like  not  the  manner  of  the  wooing." 
But  Mary  of  Lorraine  persisted  in  her  own 
schemes,  one  of  which  was  to  wed  her 
daughter  to  Francis  of  France.  Her  French 
reinforcements  reached  Leith  Roads  in  June, 
1548.  It  was  now  a  struggle  betwixt  the 
religious  interests.  The  young  Queen  was 
sent  openly  to  France,  but  without  any  im- 
mediate breach  with  England ;  for  the  Queen 
Dowager,  not  yet  Regent,  on  her  return  by 
Portsmouth,  spent  some  time  at  Edward's 
court,  and  reported  of  him,  "  that  she  found 
more  solid  judgment  in  youne  King  Edward, 
who  was  not  yet  past  the  fifteenth  year  of 
his  age,  than  she  would  have  looked  for  in 
any  three  princes  that  were  in  Europe."  On 
the  resignation  of  Arran,  Mary  of  Lorraine 
became  regent,  12th  April,  1554.  In  the 
same  year,  John  Knox  left  Geneva  and  ar* 
rived  in  Scotland  in  the  end  of  September ; 
again  departing  for  Geneva,  however,  in  July, 
1656.  In  November,  1557,  the  Queen  Re- 
gent declared  war  against  England,  secure  of 
support  from  France;  to  facilitate  which, 
the  Queen  Regent  aimed,  through  Logan  of 
Restalrig,  at  gaining  possession  of  Leith, 
where,  to  gratify  the  inhabitants  and  strength- 
en her  cause,  she  erected  a  mansion  and  oc- 
casionally resided.  It  is  the  sculptured  arms 
which  decorated  this  house,  situated  at  the 
comer  of  Quality-wynd,  in  the  Rotten-row, 
"the  elegantly  sculptured  arms  of  Guise, 
quartered  with  those  of  Scotland  "  (1560), 
which,  with  another  stone,  sculptured  with 
the  Scottish  arms  of  Queen  Mary  (1565), 
form  the  principal  trophies  of  Dr.  Robertson. 
He  has  engraved  them  in  his  volume,  and 
proudly  tells  of  having,  in  1844,  rescued 
them  when  under  the  very  blow  of  the  ma- 
son's hammer,  and  about  to  furnish  material 
for  building  the  partition- wall  of  a  cellar. 
They  are  now  rebuilt  into  the  restored,  or 


rather  the  original  window  of  St  Mary's 
Church,  in  Albany-street,  North-Leith.  Of 
what  events  do  these  stones  prate  ! 

They  tell  of  the  religious  contentions  that 
instantly  arose,  of  the  ludicrous  tragedy  of 
St.  Geyle,  as  recorded  by  the  graphic  pen  of 
Knox,  where  no  sooner  had  the  Queen  Re- 
gent left  the  head  of  the  procession,  and  pass- 
ed in  to  her  dinner  "  in  Sandie  Carpetyne's 
housse,  betwix  the  Bowes,''  than  "  Down  with 
the  idole  1  Down  with  it !"  resounded ;  and 
down  went "  Young  St.  Geyle."  Despite  the 
protests  of  the  Congregation,  the  Queen  Re- 
gent fortified  Leith.  Knox  raised  Dundee 
and  Perth  for  the  Reformation,  though  the 
Queen  Regent  vowed  to  destroy  St.  John- 
stone (Perth)  utterly,  man,  woman  and  child  ; 
and  he  preached  at  St.  Andrew's,  although 
she  and  her  Frenchmen  lay  at  Falkland, 
twelve  miles  off.  At  length,  the  forces  of  the 
lords  of  the  Congregation  appeared  on  Cupar 
Muir,  at  little  more  than  a  mile's  interval  from 
those  of  the  Queen.  The  French  troops  by 
truce  agreed  to  depart  forth  the  kingdom ; 
but,  instead,  busied  themselves  with  able  en- 
gineers in  vigorously  pushing  forward  the  for- 
tifications of  Leith.  Of  these  fortifications, 
by-the-way,  and  their  seven  bastions,  Mr. 
Robertson  has  succeeded  in  compiling  a  com- 
plete map  or  restoration.  Scotland  at  this 
crisis  became,  for  a  few  months,  little  better 
than  an  appanage  of  the  Crown  of  France, 
through  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary's  con- 
sort, a  weak  youth  of  sixteen,  to  the  French 
throne,  as  Francis  II.,  and  to  the  Scotch,  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  as  King  Consort.  The 
Queen  Regent  continued  to  fortify  Leith,  and 
commenced  the  first  bloodshed  between  the 
Frenchmen  and  the  Congregation  by  firing 
from  the  west  block-house  upon  the  people 
assembled  on  the  Craig-end,  and  compelling 
them  to  retire  from  the  crags.  The  lords  of 
the  Congregation  suspended  her  authority  on 
the  20th  of  October  following  by  proclama* 
tion  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh ;  and  war  thus 
commenced,  with  daily  skirmishes  around  the 
walls  of  Leith,  ever  favorable  to  the  French. 
The  only  man  who  at  all  harassed  them  was 
William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who,  adopting 
the  dashing  mode  of  warfare  he  loved  so  well, 
galled  them  by  day  and  by  night.  "  For 
twenty-one  days,"  says  Knox,  "  their  boots 
never  came  off ;  they  had  skirmishing  every 
day,  yea,  some  days,  from  morning  till  night. 
The  French  in  revenge  razed  to  the  very 
foundations  his  village  of  Grange,  destroyed 
his  farm-towns,  drove  away  his  tenants,  and, 
by  lodging  gunpowder  in  his  vaults,  blew  up, 
defaced  and  dismantled  his  ancestral  castle. 
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An  English  fleet,  however,  appeared  in  the 
Firth,  and  an  English  army  8000  strong  ad* 
ranced  from  Berwick  under  Lord  Qraj  de 
"Wilton.  The  Englbhmen  from  Mount  Pel- 
bam,  an  eminence  on  the  banks,  battered  the 
town,  and  subsequently  assaulted  it ;  but  their 
scalipg-ladders  proving  too  short,  as  John 
Knox  had  predicted,  from  their  being  made 
in  St.  Giles's  Church  (which  the  preachers 
said  had  the  appearance  of  some  contempt  of 
God  and  his  word),  the  assault  failed.  The 
French,  hemmed  in,  however,  by  sea  and  by 
land,  became  exhausted  ;  and  the  Queen  Re- 
gent,  in  despair,  wrote  "  for  drogs  "  and  died. 
Dr.  Robertson  adroitly  cites  as  a  motto  to 
the  chapter  in  which  all  these  matters  are 
detailed  that  inimitable  passage  from  "  The 
Fortunes  of  Niffel,"  where  the  French  che- 
valier speaks  ofthe  feat  performed  bv  Mar- 
shal Stroz2i*s  chef  de  imisine  in  providing  his 
master's  table  with  twelve  covers  daily  out 
of  the  quarter  of  a  carrion  horse  and  the 
grass  that  grew  on  the  ramparts ;  and  of  his 
makinj?,  in  honor  of  the  surrender,  a  feast  of 
forty- five  converts  out  of  one  hind  quarter  of 
a  salted  horse,  puppy  dog,  thistle  head  or 
nettle,  and  nobody  beine  the  wiser ! 

The  French  did  not  leave  Leith  without 
first  frequently  issuing  forth,  and  being  as 
frequently  repulsed.  Peace  at  length  was 
signed  ;  they  departed  ;  and  an  order  for  de- 
stroying the  fortifications  was  issued.  Those 
fronting  Edinburgh  were  in  effect  demolished. 
Those  on  the  east  and  south  existed  for  many 
years.  The  whole,  however,  were  acrain  re- 
stored by  the  Regent  Morton,  and  additions 
were  made  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Besides  the  collated  plan.  Dr.  Robertson  has 
engraved  "  Oliver  Cromwell's  Bastion,"  of 
which  a  small  portion  is  extant  still. 

Mary  of  Scotland  arrived  at  Leith ;  but 
she  had  come  under  a  compact  "  that  she 
should  never  decline  from  the  Roman  reli- 
gion." She  subscribed  the  deed  of  abdication 
at  Lochleven  24th  July,  1567.  Earl  Murray 
was  proclaimed  regent  22nd  August  follow- 
ing. Sir  William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  pur- 
sued Bothwell  to  Norway,  and  brought  not 
himself  but  his  vessel  back  as  a  prize  to  Leith. 
Mary  escaped  from  Lochleven.  Murray  was 
shot  in  the  streets  of  Linlithgow  23rd  Janu- 
ary, 1570.  Lennox  was  elected  regent ;  and 
amidst  Knox's  lamentations — "  Alas  Sir  Wil- 
liam Kerkaldie,  some  time  stout  knight  and 
true  laird  of  Grange  !" — ^Kirkaldy  unfurled 
Queen  Mary's  banner  on  Edinburgh  Castle. 
Lennox  established  his  head  quarters  in 
Leith.  The  tenement  was  that  still  existing, 
i  tuated  on  the  "  Coal  Hill,"  and  subsequent- 


ly  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  regents 
Mar  and  Morton.  Kirkaldy,  after  sundry 
pranks,  such  as  killing  Henry  Seton  on  the 
shore  of  Leith,  breaking  into  '*  the  Heart  of 
Midlothian"  by  night  and  rescuing  his  de- 
pendants from  durance  vile,  issued  his  *'  rous- 
ty  rhyme"  from  the  castle : 

For  I  have  men  and  meit  enuch, 
They  knaw  I  am  ane  tailzeourteuch, 

And  will  be  richt  sair  grcved ; 
When  they  have  tint  as  mony  teeth 
As  they  did  at  the  Siege  of  Leith, 

They  will  be  fain  to  leave  it. 

It  would  be  revolting  to  recount  the  atroci- 
ties of  civil  war  that  now  ensued.  Lennox 
died,  Mar  became  Regent,  and  Morton  his 
lieutenant  in  command  at  the  council-cham- 
ber on  the  "  Coal  Hill,"  an  extant  building, 
as  we  have  said,  of  which  Dr.  Robertson 
says,  even  now,  though  inferior  in  external 
decoration,  it  is  in  no  way  contemptible  to 
the  antiquarian  observer ;  he  has  compared 
it  more  especially  with  Lady  Stair's  celebra- 
ted house,  and  others  in  the  High-street  of 
Edinburgh,  and  has  little  hesitation  in  giving 
it  the  preference.  The  winter  was  inclement ; 
a  stone  of  wood  was  bartered  for  a  peck  of 
meal.  The  fields  lay  untilled.  The  plough 
rusted  in  the  grass-grown  furrow.  Morton 
strung  up  his  prisoners  by  fifties  on  a  gigan- 
tic gallows  on  the  Gallow  Lee,  betwixt  I^ith 
and  Edinburgh,  whilst  the  Royalists  made 
an  equally  liberal  display  from  a  gibbet  which 
raised  its  ghastly  outline  on  the  Castle  Hill. 
Knox,  warning  Kirkaldy  of  an  ignominious 
end,  died.  Kirkaldy  and  his  brother  were 
executed  in  company  with  two  coiners  of 
false  money ;  and  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  young  King  James,  the  Earl  Morton  also 
followed,  having  suffered  by  the  ''  maiden," 
an  invention  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Scot- 
tish Society  of  Antiquaries,  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  himself,  2nd  June,  1581.  Mary's 
death  at  Fotheringay  took  place  in  1586-7 

S,h  February).  James  lanaed  at  the  pier  of 
ith  1st  May,  1590,  with  Anne  of  Denmark, 
his  queen,  whom,  despite  the  weather,  he 
had  gone  to  escort  over,  in  the  very  spirit  of 
his  grandfather,  James  Y.  The  King's  Work, 
supposed  to  have  held  the  prominent  posi- 
tion of  the  main  arsenal  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Stuarts  from  James  III.,  betwixt  Ber- 
nard-street and  the  Broad- wynd  west  of  the 
Timber  Bourse,  or  Bush,  was  then  prepared 
for  the  royal  reception.  They  were  wel- 
comed in  great  state  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion on  the  pier  of  Leiih,  and  a  Latin  oration 
necessarily  pronounced  on  the  occasion.    Tri« 
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als  for  piracy,  wttcbcTaft>  and  the  Gowrie 
Conspiracy,  sigoaliied  Leith  io  the  days  of 
James  VI. 

The  visit  of  the  plague  excepted,  nothing 
▼ery  greatly  arrests  our  attention  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  A  house  supposed  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  Charles  II.,  turns  out,  from 
the  discovery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  crest, 
an  earl's  coronet,  with  the  letter  C,  sur- 
mounted by  a  thistle,  apart  from  the  arms 
preserved,  to  have  been  only  that  of  Lord 
Balmerino.  The  arms  are  those  of  Stewart ; 
but  the  house  was  originally  built  by  John 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Carrick,  1631.  These  sculp- 
tures, of  course,  form  one  of  Dr.  Robertson's 
plates.  The  Commonwealth  offered  nothing 
more  remarkable  to  observation  in  Leith  than 
the  contentment  of  the  citizens  to  have  their 
litigations  arbitrated  in  by  Cromwell's  gener- 
als, after  severe  experience  of  their  own  te- 
dious  legal  forms.  The  Rebellion  of  1715 
saw  Macintosh  of  Barlam  cross  the  Firth, 
and  the  train-bands  of  Leith  called  out  to 
oppose  the  rebels ;  Arthur  Lord  Balmerino 
it  saw  forsake  his  house  in  Leith  to  join  the 
'<  king,"  and  escaping  abroad  till  1734,  the 
Rebellion  of  1745  again  saw  the  undaunted 
wittv  old  lord  executed  on  Tower  Hill.    Leith 


had  even  her  literary  heroes.  They  were 
John  Home,  the  author  of  "  Douglas,"  and 
John  Logan,  the  writer  of  the  "  Paraphrases^'* 
both  clergymen,  and  both  martyrs  to  the  lit- 
erary fame  they  loved  so  much.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  supposed  the 
Mereurivs  ScotienSy  the  first  Scotch  newspa« 
per,  was  printed  at  Leith  in  1651. 

Besides  the  armorial  bearings,  buildings, 
and  other  relics  we  have  noticed.  Dr.  Robert- 
son has  preserved  many  quaint  sculptures, 
representing  the  cross  staffs  and  other  nauti- 
cal instruments  of  the  sixteenth  century — tab- 
lets with  scriptural  mottos,  and  emblems  of 
Guilds,  such  as  the  "  Associations  of  Porters." 
Some  of  these  are  sufficiently  primitive. 
Thus  on  the  wall  of  the  Trinity  House  is  in- 
scribed in  admirable  old  characters : — 

In  the  name  of  the 
Ix)rd,  ye  Masteris 
And  Mareners  bylis 
This  hous  to  ye  pour. 
Anno  Domini,  1655. 

The  doorway  of  the  first  Epbcopal  Chapel 
in  Leith  bore — 

Thay  ar  welcum  heir  that 
God  dois  love  and  feir,  1590. 


From  tk*  London  Timoi,  Sopt.  15th,    1859. 
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It  is  a  circumstance  of  rather  unusual  oo* 
ourrence  that  the  day  and  place  of  a  fa- 
mous birth  should  be  unknown  even  to  con- 
temporary inquirers ;  yet  such  is  the  case  on 
the  present  occasion^  It  is  certain  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
of  an  Irish  family,  and  that  the  year  in  which 
he  saw  the  light  was  that  which  ushered  also 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  into  the  world.  For 
most  purposes  but  those  of  astrology  these 
verifications  of  fact  would  be  sufficient ;  but 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  event  whidi  has 
now  thrown  Britam  into  mourning,  may  re- 
animate a  controversy  not  without  Its  attrac- 
tions to  inquisitive  minds.  The  1st  of  May» 
1760,  is  specified,  with  few  variations,  as  the 
birth-day  of  Arthur  Wellesley  by  those  of 


his  biographers  who  venture  on  such  cir- 
cumstantiality,  and  Dangan  Castle,  county 
of  Meath,  has  been  selected  with  similar 
unanimity  as  the  place  of  the^event.  The 
former  of  these  statements  has  received  a 
kind  of  confirmation  by  the  adopUon  of  'the 
Duke's  name  and  sponsorship  for  a  Royal 
infant  bom  on  the  day  in  question ;  yet,  in 
the  registry  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Dublin,  it 
is  duly  recorded  that  "  Arthur,  son  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Earl  and  Countess  of  Morning* 
ton,"  was  there  christened  by  "  Isaac  Maun, 
archdeacon,  on  the  80th  of  April,  1769." 
This  entry,  while  it  conclusively  negatives 
one  of  the  two  foregoing  presumptions,  ma- 
terially invalidates  the  other  also ;  for,  though 
not  impossible^  it  is  certainly  not  likely  tha  t 
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the  infant,  if  born  at  Danm,  would  have 
been  baptized  in  Dublin.  Our  own  informa- 
tion leads  us  to  believe  that  the  illustrious 
subject  of  this  biography  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  town  residence  of  his  parents,  Mom- 
ington-house,  a  mansion  of  some  pretensions 
in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  side  of  Upper 
Merrton-street,  Dublin,  and  which,  as  it  abut- 
ted 80  years  ago  as  a  corner  house  upon  a 
large  area,  since  enclosed  with  buildings,  was 
occasionally  described  as  situate  in  Merrion- 
square.  We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to 
pursue  a  question  of  which  the  most  notable 
point  is  the  indifference  with  which  it  was 
treated  by  the  person  most  immediately  con- 
cerned. The  Duke  kept  his  birthday  on 
the  18th  of  June. 

Arthur  Wellesley,  by  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther in  1781,  became  dependent  at  an  early 
age  upon  the  care  and  prudence  of  his  mother, 
a  lady,  as  it  fortunately  happened,  of  talents 
not  unequal  to  the  task.  Under  this  direc- 
tion of  his  studies  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  from 
which  college  he  was  transferred,  first  to 
private  tuition  at  Brighton,  and  subsequently 
to  the  military  seminary  of  Angers,  in  France. 
For  the  deficiency  of  an  early  promise  in  the 
future  hero  we  are  not  confined  to  negative 
evidence  alone.  His  relative  mferiority  was 
the  subject  of  some  concern  to  his  vigilant 
mother,  and  had  its  influence,  as  we  are  led 
to  conclude,  in  the  selection  of  the  military 
profession  for  one  who  displayed  so  little  of 
the  family  aptitude  for  elegant  scholarship. 
At  Angers,  though  the  young  student  left  no 
signal  reputation  behind  him,  it  is  clear  that 
his  time  must  have  been  productively  em- 
ployed. Pignerol,  the  director  of  the  semi- 
nary, was  an  engineer  of  high  repute,  and  the 
opportunities  of  acquiring,  not  only  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  but  a  serviceable  mas- 
tery of  the  French  tongue,  were  not  likely 
to  have  been  lost  on  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
his  pupil.  Altogether,  six  years  were  con- 
sumed in  this  course  of  education,  which, 
though  partial  enough  in  itself,  was  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  age  that  we  may  conceive 
the  young  cadet  to  have  carried  with  him  to 
his  corps  a  more  than  average  store  of  pro- 
fessional acquirements.  On  the  7th  of  March 
1787,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Wellesley,  being  then 
in  his  18th  year,  received  his  first  commis- 
sion as  an  ensign  in  the  73d  Regiment  of 
Foot.  His  promotion  was  rapid,  but  not 
more  so  in  its  first  steps  than  in  examples 
visible  at  the  present  day,  and  much  less  so 
than  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  remained  a  subaltern  four  years  and 
three  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which 


period  of  service  he  received  his  captaincy. 
The  honor  of  having  trained  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  be  highly  regarded  in  the 
traditions  of  any  particular  corps,  but  so 
numerous  and  rapid  were  his  exchanges  at 
this  period  that  the  distinction  can  hardly 
be  claimed  by  any  of  the  regiments  on  the 
rolls  of  which  he  was  temporarily  borne. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  May,  1704, 
Arthur  Wellesley,  being  then  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  y^r  and  in  command  of  the  Sdd  Regi- 
ment---a  position  which  he  owed  to  his  bro- 
ther's libmlity — embarked  at  Cork  for  ser- 
vice on  the  continent  of  Europe,  so  that  his 
first  active  duties  involved  great  independent 
responsibility.  The  aspect  of  affairs  at  that 
period  was  unpromising  in  the  extreme. 
War  had  been  declared  about  twelve  months 
previously  between  England  and  France,  and 
10,000  British  troops,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  had  been  despatched 
to  aid  the  operations  of  the  Allied  Powers  in 
the  Low  Countries.  The  first  military  oper- 
ation performed  by  the  conqueror  of  Water- 
loo was  the  evacuation  of  a  town  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  The  d3d  had  been  landed  at 
Ostend  ;  but  when  Lord  Moira,  who  bad  the 
chief  command  of  the  reinforcements  sent  out, 
arrived  at  that  port  with  the  main  body,  he 
saw  reason  for  promptly  withdrawing  the 
garrison  and  abandoning  the  place.  Orders 
were  issued  accordingly,  and  though  the  Re- 
publicans, under  Pichegru,  were  at  the  gates 
of  the  town  before  the  English  had  quitted 
it,  the  88d  was  safely  embarked.  Lord 
Moira  by  a  flank  march  effected  a  timely 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  Malines. 
Colonel  Welleslev  took  his  corps  round  by 
the  Scheldt,  and  landed  at  Antwerp,  whence 
he  moved  without  delay  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Duke.  This  was  in  July,  1704.  The 
operations  which  followed,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  the  following  spring  with  the  re- 
embarcation  of  the  British  troops  at  Bremer- 
lehe,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  con- 
stituted Arthur  Wellesley's  first  campaign. 
They  do  not,  for  the  purposes  of  our  memoir, 
require  any  circumstantial  description.  The 
total  force  of  the  Allied  Powers  was  strong, 
but  it  was  extended  over  a  long  line  of  coun- 
try, composed  of  heterogeneous  troops,  and 
commanded  by  generals,  not  only  indepen- 
dent, but  suspicious  of  each  other's  decisions. 
In  the  face  of  an  enemy,  first  animated  by 
desperation  and  then  intoxicated  by  success, 
there  existed  no  unity  of  plan  or  concert  of 
movements.  After  the  defeat  sustained  by 
the  Austrians  at  Fleurus  the  campaign  was 
resolved  into  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Altiea 
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and  pursuit  of  fortune  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  The  Austrians  were  on  the  middle 
Khine,  the  British  on  the  Meuse.  The  route 
taken  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  his  successive 
retirements  fcom  one  position  to  another  lay 
through  Breda,  Bois  le  Due,  and  Nimeguen, 
at  which  latter  place  he  maintained  himself 
against  the  enemy  with  some  credit.  Early 
in  December,  however,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand to  General  Walmoden,  and  returned  to 
England,  leaving  the  unfortunate  division  to 
struggle  with  even  greater  difficulties  than 
they  had  yet  experienced.  Disengaged  by 
repeated  triumphs  from  their  Austrian  an- 
tagonists, the  Republican  forces  closed  in  tre- 
mendous strength  round  the  English  and  their 
comrades.  The  winter  set  in  with  such  exces- 
sive severity  that  the  rivers  were  passable  for 
the  heaviest  class  of  cannon,  provisions  were 
scanty,  and  little  aid  was  forthcoming  from 
the  inhabitants  against  either  the  inclemency 
of  tlie  season  or  the  casualties  of  war.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  retire  into  Westpha- 
lia, and  in  this  retreat,  which  was  commenced 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1795,  the  troops 
are  said  to  have  endured  for  some  days  pri- 
vations and  sufferings  little  short  of  those  en- 
countered by  the  French  in  the  Moscow  cam- 
paign. So  deep  was  the  snow  that  all  traces 
of  roads  were  lost,  wagons  laden  with  sick 
and  wounded  were  unavoidably  abandoned, 
and  to  straggle  from  the  column  was  to  per- 
ish. The  enemy  were  in  hot  pursuit,  and 
the  population  undisguisedly  hostile  to  their 
nominal  allies.  At  length  the  Yssel  was 
crossed,  and  the  troops  reposed  for  awhile 
in  cantonments  alon^^  the  Ems  ;  but  as  the 
French  still  prepared  to  push  forward,  the 
allied  force  continued  its  retreat,  and  as  they 
entered  Westphalia  the  tardy  appearance  of 
a  strong  Prussian  corps  secured  them  from 
further  molestation  till  the  embarcation  took 
place. 

Such  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  first 
campaign.  Whatever  might  have  ^en  the  ac- 
tual precocity  of  his  talent,  there  was  obviously 
no  room  in  such  operations  for  the  exercise  on 
his  part  of  anything  beyond  intrepidity  and 
steadiness,  and  these  qualities,  as  we  learn, 
were  made  visibly  manifest.  His  post  was 
that  which  in  a  retreat  is  the  post  of  honor — 
the  rearguard.  The  command  of  a  brigade 
devolved  on  him  by  seniority,  and  the  able 
dispositions  of  Colonel  Wellesley  in  checking 
the  enemy,  or  in  executing  an  assault,  are 
circumstances  of  special  remark  in  contempo- 
rary accounts  of  the  transactions.  In  parti- 
cular, the  affairs  of  Druyten,  Meteren,  and 
OeldermanseL  are  mentioned  with  some  de- 


tail, as  reflecting  considerable  credit  on  the 
3dd  and  its  commander.  Beyond  this  point 
Colonel  Wellesley's  reputation  was  not  ex* 
tended,  but  we  may  readily  imagine  how  ma- 
terial a  portion  of  his  professional  character 
might  have  been  formed  in  this  Dutch  cam-, 
paign. 

Meantime  new  exigencies  had  arisen,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1796  the  weather-beaten  3dd 
received  directions  to  embark  for  Bengal. 
At  this  critical  period,  however,  the  health 
of  Colonel  Wellesley  suddenly  failed  him. 
Considering  that  strength  of  constitution  and 
temperament  with  which  we  have  since  be- 
come familiar,  it  is  remarkable  to  observe 
how  repeatedly  the  Iron  Duke,  in  earlier 
days,  was  attacked,  and  apparently  almost 
mastered,  by  debility  and  sickness.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  was  actually  unable  to 
embark  with  his  regiment,  but  a  favorable 
change  afterwards  supervened,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  the  corps  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  remainder  of  the  voyage 
was  soon  completed,  and  in  February,  1797, 
Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at  Calcutta  to  com- 
mence in  earnest  that  career  of  service  which 
will  reflect  such  eternal  lustre  on  his  name. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1805, 
that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley — after  an  absence 
of  nine  years,  during  which  his  services  in 
the  East  had  earned  him  a  Major- General- 
ship, the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath,  the  thanks 
of  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  a  confirmed 
professional  reputation — ^landed  once  more  on 
the  shores  of  England.  Between  this  period 
and  his  departure  on  those  memorable  cam- 
paigns with  which  his  name  will  be  immor- 
tally connected,  there  elapsed  an  interval  in 
the  Duke's  life  of  nearly  three  years,  which 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  an  Irish  Secretaryship, 
and  a  Privy  Councillorship  enabled  him  to 
turn  actively  to  account.  His  proper  talents, 
however,  were  not  overlooked,  and  he  bore 
his  part  in  those  notable  "  expeditions"  which 
were  then  conceived  to  measure  the  military 
power  of  England.  His  arrival  from  India 
bad  exactly  coincided  with  the  renewal  of 
the  war  against  France  by  the  third  Euro- 
pean coalition — a  compact  to  which  England 
was  a  party.  Our  specific  duties  in  these 
alliances  were  usually  limited  to  the  supply 
of  ships  and  money.  We  swept  the  ocean 
with  our  fleets,  and  we  subsidized  the  great 
Powers  whose  forces  were  actually  in  the 
Geld.  As  to  the  British  army  itself,  that  had 
been  hitherto  reckoned  among  the  contin- 
gents of  second  and  third-rate  States,  which 
might  be  united  perhaps  for  a  convenient  di- 
version, but  which  could  make  no  pretension 
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to  service  in  tbe  great  European  line  of  bat* 
tie.  At  tbe  beginning  of  the  war  these  de- 
monstrations bad  usuaHy  been  made  on  tbe 
coasts  of  France,  but  they  were  now  princi- 
pally directed  against  tbe  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  tbe  Continent,  and  for 
these  reasons : — ^the  dominion,  actual  or  con- 
fessed, of  Napoleon,  against  which  the  con- 
test was  undertaken,  embraced  all  the  ports 
of  Europe,  from  the  Texel  to  Genoa,  while 
bb  battle  array  extended  along  the  length  of 
tbe  Rhine.  The  masses,  therefore,  of  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  hosts  were  moved  di- 
rectly i^ainst  France  from  the  East,  and  to 
tbe  minor  allies  was  left  the  charge  of  pene- 
trating either  upwards  from  Naples,  or  down- 
wards from  Swedish  Pomerania,  to  the  thea- 
tre of  action.  Sometimes  detachments  from 
Gibraltar  and  Malta  disembarked  in  Italy  in 
conjunction  with  Russians  from  Corfu  and 
Neapolitans  from  Calabria,  and  sometimes 
we  landed  in  Hanover  to  compose  a  joint 
stock  force  with  Swedes,  Norwegians, and  Fin- 
landers.  One  of  these  latter  expeditions  fell  to 
tbe  lot  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  immediately  . 
after  bis  return,  but  wiib  results  even  fewer 
than  usual.  The  brigades  were  put  on  shore 
at  Bremen  at  tbe  close  of  1805;  but  Napo- 
leon in  the  meantime  bad  done  his  work  so 
effectually  on  the  Danube,  that  our  contin- 
gent returned  to  England  after  a  few  weeks' 
absence  without  striking  a  blow.  Sir  Ar- 
thur's next  service  was  one  of  greater  distinc- 
tion. In  1807,  when  the  British  Ministry  had 
boldly  determined  upon  anticipating  Napoleon 
at  Copenhagen  by  one  of  his  own  strokes  of 
policy,  the  feelings  of  the  Danes  were  con- 
sulted by  the  despatch  of  a  force  so  power- 
ful as  to  justify  a  bloodless  capitulation,  and 
in  this  army  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  received 
a  command  which  brought  under  bis  charge 
the  chief  military  operation  of  tbe  expedi- 
tion. While  the  main  body  was  menacing 
Copenhagen,  a  demonstration  was  observed 
on  the  part  of  the  Danes  against  tbe  English 
rear,  and  Sir  Arthur  was  detached  to  dis- 
perse their  gathering  battalions.  This  ser- 
vice he  effectually  performed  by  engaging 
them  in  their  position  of  Kioge,  and  putting 
them  to  the  rout  witb  the  loss  of  1,500  pri 
soners  and  14  pieces  of  cannon.  He  was  af- 
terwards intrusted  with  tbe  negotiations  for 
tbe  capitulation  of  tbe  city — a  duty  which 
was  skilfully  discharged.  This  short  episode 
in  bis  military  life  has  been  thrown  into 
shadow  by  bis  mightier  achievements ;  but 
its  merits  were  acknowledged  by  the  special 
thanks  of  Parliament;  and  M.  Thiers,  in  bis 
history,  introduces  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to 


French  readers  as  an  officer  wbo  bad  certain- 
ly seen  service  in  India,  but  who  was  princi- 
pally known  by  his  able  conduct  at  Copen- 
hagen. 

At  length,  at  the  very  moment  when  Eng- 
land seemed  to  be  excluded  from  all  parti- 
cipation in  the  military  contests  of  the  age, 
the  services  of  the  Britisb  soldier  appear- 
ed likely  to  be  measured  by  the  demands  of 
colonial  duty,  events  brought  an  opportunity 
to  pass  which  ultimately  resulted  in  one  of 
the  most  memorable  wars  on  record,  and  en- 
abled Britain  to  support  a  glorious  part  in 
what,  without  figure  of  rhetoric,  we  may 
term  tbe  liberation  of  Europe.  The  coalition 
effected  against  France  at  the  period  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley's  return,  had  been  scatter- 
ed to  the  winds  under  the  blows  of  Napo- 
leon. Russia  bad  been  partly  driven  and 
partly  inveigled  into  a  concert  of  politics  with 
her  redoubtable  adversary ;  Austria  bad  been 

Eut  hors  de  combat,  and  Prussia  was  belp- 
sssly  prostrate.  To  complete  the  concern 
experienced  at  this  prospect  of  universal  do- 
mitoioR»  Napoleon  bad  availed  himself  of  the 
occaMon  to  seize  and  appropriate  the  whole 
of  tbe  Spanisb  Penifisula.  Under  tbe  pre- 
tence of  a  treaty  witb  Spain  for  the  partition 
of  Portugal,  be  had  poured  his  troops  into 
the  former  country,  overrun  the  latter,  and 
then  repudiated  the  stipulations  of  his  com- 
pact by  retaining  undivided  possession  of  the 
prize.  A  few  months  later  he  established 
himself  in  a  similar  authority  at  Madrid,  and 
made  open  avowal  of  his  intentions,  by  be- 
stowing on  his  own  brother  the  inheritance 
of  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, bad  his  projects  been  disclosed  when 
be  encountered  a  tempest  of  popular  opposi- 
tion ;  tbe  nations  of  the  Peninsula  rose  almost 
as  one  man ;  a  French  army  was  compelled 
to  capitulate.  King  Joseph  decamped  from 
Madrid,  and  Marshal  Junot  was  with  difficul- 
ty enabled  to  maintain  himself  in  Lisbon. 
At  the  intelligence  of  this  unexpected  display 
of  vigor,  England  tendered  her  substantial 
sympathies  with  the  Spanish  patriots  ;  the 
overtures  of  their  juntas  were  favorably  re- 
ceived, and '  at  length  it  was  decided  by  tbe 
Portland  Ministry  that  Portugal '  would  be  as 
good  a  point  as  any  other  on  which  to  throw 
10,000  troops,  who  were  waiting  at  Cork  for 
embarcation  on  the  next  "  expedition"  sug- 
gesting itself.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Pen- 
insular War — an  enterprise  at  first  considered, 
and  even  for  some  time  afterwards  reputed, 
as  importing  little  more  to  the  interests  or  re- 
nown of  the  nation  than  a  diversion  at  Stral- 
sttod  or  Otranto,  but  which  now,  enshrined  in 
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the  paees  of  a  famous  history  and  viewed  by 
the  light  of  experience,  will  take  its  place 
among  the  most  memorable  contests  which 
the  annals  of  Europe  record. 

To  comprehend  the  service  now  intrusted 
to  Sir.  A.  Wellesle^  it  will  be  necessary  to 
retain  constantly  m  mind  the  circumstan- 
oes  and  persuasions  under  which  it  was  un- 
dertaken. The  actual  state  of  the  countries 
which  it  was  proposed  to  succor  was  only 
known  from  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of 
the  Spanish  patriots,  who  represented  them* 
selves  as  irresistible  in  military  strength,  and 
as  neediog  nothing  but  stores  and  money  to 
expel  the  French  from  the  Peninsula.  No- 
thing was  ascertained  respecting  Napoleon's 
actual  force  in  these  parts ;  and,  although  it 
might  reasonably  have  been  inferred,  from 
the  continental  peace,  that  the  whole  hosts 
of  the  French  Empire  were  disposable  on 
the  one  side,  and,  from  the  contradictory  re- 
ports of  the  Spanish  envoys  themselves,  that 
neither  unity  nor  intelligence  exbted  on  the 
other,  these  simple  deductions  were  not 
drawn.  The  British  Ministry  had  despatched 
the  expedition  without  any  purpose  more  de- 
finite than  that  of  aiding  in  the  resistance 
unexpectedly  offered  to  France  on  the  Pen- 
insular territories.  It  had  not  been  deter- 
mined whether  the  landing  should  be  effected 
in  Portugal  or  Spain,  and,  with  the  latter 
country,  indeed,  we  were  nominally  at  war 
when  then  the  armament  was  decreed.  Nei- 
ther was  the  single  appointment  which  com- 
pensated all  these  deficiencies  the  result  of 
any  general  or  deliberate  convictions.  The 
nomination  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  the 
command  was  chiefly  due  to  the  individual 
sagacity  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  whose  judg- 
ment on  this  point  was  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  other  and  higher  authorities. 
Even  this  appointment  itself,  too,  was  intend- 
ed to  be  nugatory,  for  Sir  Arthur  was  to 
surrender  the  command  to  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard,  who  was  in  turn  to  make  way  for  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple,  and  in  the  form  which  the 
expedition  shortly  afterwards  assumed  no 
fewer  than  six  general  officers  were  placed 
Above  him,  into  whose  hands  the  conduct  of 
the  war  was  ultimately  to  fall. 

True,  however,  to  that  spirit  of  his  pro- 
fession which  forbade  him  to  balance  his  own 
feelings  against  the  good  of  the  service  or 
the  decisions  of  the  Government,  Sir  Arthur 
departed  on  his  mission,  preceding  the  ex- 
peditionary armament  in  a  fast  frigate,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  more  information  than 
was  already  possessed  respecting  the  desti- 
nation to  be  given  to  it.    Vith  these  views 


he  landed  on  the  eoaat,  and  conferred 
with  the  juntas  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
insurrection.  His  inquiries  soon  proved  con- 
clusive if  not  satisfactory,  and  he  decided 
with  characteristic  penetration,  that  "  it  was 
impossible  to  learn  the  truth."  In  point  of 
fact,  at  the  moment  when  the  expedition 
was  hovering  irresolutely  between  the  Douro 
and  the  Tagus — that  is  to  say  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  July,  1808 — the  Spaniards  had  real- 
ly experienced  extraordinary  success  at  Bay- 
len ;  but  this  victory  was  unknown  to  those 
who  vaunted  to  Sir  Arthur  the  magnitude  of 
their  forces,  and  whose  ignorant  vain  glori- 
ousnesa  was  instantly  detected  by  his  acute 
and  impartial  vision*  Dupont  had  been  cir- 
cumvented in  the  south,  but  the  other  French 
Qenerals  had  been  easily  victorious  in  the 
north,  and  a  force  was  at  hand  under  Napo- 
leon sufficient  to  sweep  the  couoUry  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  Madrid.  The  patriot  le- 
vies were  miserably  destitute  of  equipments 
and  discipline,  and  below  their  reported 
strength  even  in  mere  numbers ;  their  rulers 
were  mostly  devoid  of  any  better  qualities 
for  the  contest  than  national  obstinacy  and 
thoroughgoing  hate,  while  as  to  unity  of  pur- 
pose or  organization  of  means  there  were  no 
such  features  visible  in  any  quarter  of  the 
Peninsula*  Portugal  offered  somewhat  bet- 
ter opportunities.  Its  geographical  position 
favored  the  designs  of  the  English  command- 
er, and  its  internal  conditions  offered  consid- 
erable inducements  to  a  descent  on  these 
parts.  Junot,  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  his  colleagues  in  the  Peninsula, 
was  maintaining  his  ground  with  difficulty  at 
Lisbon  between  the  insurgents  of  Portugal 
and  the  menacing  patriots  of  Spain,  The 
troops  under  his  command  amounted  to  fully 
25,000  men,  but  so  man^  detachments  were 
required  for  various  services  that  his  disposa- 
ble force  could  only  become  formidable  by 
virtue  of  greater  military  skill  than  he  hap- 
pened to  possess.  He  himself  lay  with  a 
large  garrison  at  Lisbon,  and  on  the  first  ru- 
mors of  the  British  expedition  Jie  despatched 
General  Loison  with  a  movable  column  of 
some  7,000  men,  to  scour  the  country,  over- 
whelm the  insurrectioUf  and  **  drive  the  En- 
glish into  the  sea." 

After  ascertaining  and  estimating  these 
prospects  to  the  best  of  his  power,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley  decided  on  the  disembarking 
his  troops  in  Mondego  Bay,  about  midway 
between  Oporto  and  Lisbon — a  resolution 
which  he  successfully  executed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  August.  The  force  actually  landed 
from  the  transports  amounted  to  about  9,000 
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men ;  but  they  were  presently  joined  by  that  I 
of  another  little  expedition  which  had  been 
operating  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  Sir  Ar- 
thur thus  found  himself  at  the  head  of  some 
14,000  excellent  soldiers.  Besides  these, 
however,  the  British  Government,  as  the  de- 
sign of  liberating  the  Peninsula  gradually  as- 
sumed substance  and  dignity,  determined  on 
despatching  two  others  of  their  corps-errant, 
one  of  which,  nearly  12,000  strong,  under 
Sir  John  Moore,  was  in  a  state  of  discipline 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Napoleon's  best  bri- 
gades. 80,000  troops,  therefore,  were  even- 
tually to  represent  the  arms  of  England  in 
this  memorable  service ;  but  wisdom  had  to 
be  learnt  before  Wellesley  was  placed  at 
their  head,  and  it  was  with  18,000  only,  and 
B  provisional  command,  that  the  mat  cap- 
tain of  the  age  commenced  on  the  9th  of 
August  his  first  march  in  the  Peninsular 
War. 

England  was  now  at  the  commencement 
of  her  greatest  war.  The  system  of  small 
expeditions  and  insignificant  diversions, 
though  not  yet  conclusively  abandoned,  was 
soon  superseded  by  the  glories  of  a  visible 
contest,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  known 
and  felt  by  a  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
that  on  the  field  of  the  Peninsula  England 
was  fairly  pitted  against  France,  and  play- 
ing her  own  chosen  part  in  the  European 
struggle.  But  these  convictions  were  not 
prevalent  enough  at  the  outset  to  faciliate 
In  any  material  degree  the  duties  of  the  Min- 
istry or  the  work  of  the  General ;  on  the 
contrary,  so  complicated  were  the  embarrass- 
ments attending  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
on  the  scale  required,  that  to  surmount  them 
demanded  little  less  wisdom  or  patience  than 
the  conduct  of  the  actual  campaign.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  Britbh  nation  had  beenex- 
travagantlv  excited  by  the  successful  insur- 
rections of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  events  of 
our  experimental  campaign  in  Portugal  had 
so  inspired  the  public  mind,  that  even  the 
evacuation  of  that  kingdom  by  the  French 
was  considered,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  light 
of  an  imperfect  result.  When,  however, 
these  conditions  of  the  struggle  were  rapidly 
exchanged  for  the  total  discomfiture  of  the 
patriots,  the  recapture  of  Madrid,  and  the 
precipitate  retreat  of  the  British  army,  with 
the  loss  of  its  commander,  and  the  salvation 
of  little  but  its  honor,  popular  opinion  veered 
quickly  towards  its  customary  point,  and  it 
was  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  French  Em- 
peror was  invincible  by  land,  and  that  a 
contest  with  his  legions  on  that  element  must 
inevitably  prove  ruinous  to  Britian.      But 


the  government  of  the  day,  originally  re- 
ceiving its  impulse  from  public  feeling, 
had  gradually  acquired  independent  convic- 
tions on  this  mighty  question,  and  was  now 
prepared  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  na- 
tion against  the  clamors  of  the  nation  itself. 
Accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  ISOO,  when  the  prospects  of  Span- 
ish independence  were  at  their  very  gloomi- 
est point,  the  British  cabinet  had  proposed 
and  concluded  a  comprehensive  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  the  Provisional  administration  of 
Spain  ;  and  it  was  now  resolved  that  the  con- 
test in  the  Peninsula  should  be  continued  on 
a  scale  more  effectual  than  before,  and  that 
the  principal,  instead  of  the  secondary,  part 
should  be  borne  by  England. 

When  the  Government  did  resolve  on  the 
systematic  prosecution  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  at  once  instinc- 
tively turned  on  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  as  the 
general  to  conduct  it.  Independently  of  the 
proofs  he  had  already  given  of  his  quality 
at  Roliga  and  Yimiera,  this  enterprising  and 
sagacious  soldier  stood  almost  alone  in  his 
confidence  respecting  the  undertaking  on 
hand.  Arguing  from  the  military  position 
of  Portugal,  as  flanking  the  long  territory 
of  Spain,  from  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  (which  he  had  already  studied),  and 
from  the  means  of  reinforcement  and  retreat 
securely  provided  by  the  sea,  he  stoutly  de- 
clared his  opinion  that  Portugal  was  tenable 
against  the  French,  even  if  actual  possessors 
of  Spain,  and  that  it  offered  ample  opportu- 
nities of  influencing  the  great  result  of  the 
war.  With  these  views  he  recommended 
that  the  Portuguese  army  should  be  organ- 
ized at  its  full  strength ;  that  it  should  be  in 
part  taken  into  British  pay  and  under  the 
direction  of  British  officers,  and  that  a  force 
of  not  less  than  80,000  English  troops  should 
be  despatched  to  keep  this  army  together. 
So  provided,  he  undertook  the  management 
of  the  war,  and  such  were  his  resources,  his 
tenacity,  and  hb  skill,  that  though  280,000 
French  soldiers  were  closio?  round  Portugal 
as  he  landed  at  Lisbon,  and  though  difficul- 
ties of  the  most  arduous  kind  awaited  him 
in  his  task,  he  neither  flinched  nor  failed  un- 
til he  had  led  his  little  army  in  triumph,  not 
only  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Ebro,  but  across 
the  Pyrenees  into  France,  and  returned  him- 
self by  Calais  to  England  after  witnessing 
the  downfall  of  the  French  capital. 

Tet,  so  perilous  was  the  conjuncture  when 
the  weight  of  affairs  was  thus  thrown  upon 
his  shoulders,  that  a  few  weeks'  more  delay 
must  have  destroyed  every  prospect  of  suo* 
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cess.  Not  only  wns  Soult,  as  we  stated, 
collecting  himself  for  a  swoop  on  the  towers 
of  Lisbon,  but  the  Portuguese  themselves 
were  distrustful  of  our  support,  and  the  Eng- 
lish troops,  while  daily  preparing  for  embar- 
cation,  were  compelled  to  assume  a  defensive 
attitude  against  those  whose  cause  they  were 
maintaining.  But  such  was  the  prestige  al- 
ready attached  to  Wellesley's  name  that  his 
arrival  in  the  Tagus  changed  every  feature 
of  the  scene.  No  longer  suspicious  of  our 
intentions,  the  Portuguese  Government  gave 
prompt  eflfect  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Eng- 
lish commander;  levies  were  decreed  and 
organized,  provisions  collected,  dep6ts  estab- 
lished, and  a  spirit  of  confidence  again  per- 
vaded the  country,  which  wns  unqualified  on 
this  occasion  by  that  jealous  distrust  which 
had  formerly  neutralized  its  effects.  The 
command  in  chief  of  the  native  army  was 
intrusted  to  an  English  officer  of  great  dis- 
tinction, General  Beresford,  and  no  time  was 
lost  in  once  more  testing  the  efficacy  of  the 
British  arms. 

Soult,  having  left  Ney  to  control  the  north, 
was  at  Oporto,  with  24,000  men,  preparing 
to  cross  the  Douro  and  descend  upon  Lis- 
bon, while  Victor  and  Lapisse,  with  90.000 
more,  were  to  co-oporate  in  the  attack  from 
the  contiguous  provinces  of  Estremadura 
and  Leon.  Of  the  Spanish  armies  we  need 
only  say  that  they  had  been  repeatedly 
routed  with  more  or  less  disgrace,  though 
Cuesta  still  held  a  certain  force  together  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  There  were  there- 
fore two  courses  open  to  the  British  com- 
mander— either  to  repel  the  menaced  ad- 
vance of  Soult  by  marching  on  Oporto,  or  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Cuesta,  and  try  the 
result  of  a  demonstration  upon  Madrid. 
The  latter  of  these  plans  was  wisely  post- 
poned for  the  moment,  and,  preference  hav- 
ing been  decisively  given  to  the  former,  the 
troops  at  once  commenced  their  march  upon 
the  Douro.  The  British  force  under  Sir  Ar- 
thur Wellesley's  command  amounted  at  this 
Ume  to  about  20,000  men,  to  which  about 
16,000  Portuguese  in  a  respectable  state  of 
organization  were  added  by  the  exertions  of 
Beresford.  Of  these  about  24,000  were 
now  led  against  Soulr,  who,  though  not  in- 
ferior in  strength,  no  sooner  ascertained  the 
advance  of  the  English  commander  than  he 
arranged  for  a  retreat,  by  detaching  Loison 
with  6,000  men  to  dislodge  a  Portuguese  post 
in  his  left  rear.  Sir  Arthur's  intention  was 
to  envelop,  if  possible,  the  French  corps  by 
pushing  forward  a  strong  force  upon  its  left, 
and  then  intercepting  its  retreat  towards  Ney 's 


position,  while  the  main  body  assaulted  Soult 
in  his  quarters  at  Oporto.  The  former  of 
these  operations  he  intrusted  to  Beresford, 
the  latter  he  directed  in  person.  On  the  12th 
of  May  the  troops  reached  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Douro;  the  waters  of  which,  300 
yards  in  width,  rolled  between  them  and 
their  adversaries.  In  anticipation  of  the 
attack  Soult  had  destroyed  the  floating- 
bridge,  had  collected  all  the  boats  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  there,  with  his  forces  well  in 
hand  for  action  or  retreat,  was  looking  from 
the  window  of  his  lodging,  enjoying  the  pre- 
sumed discomfiture  of  his  opponent.  To  at- 
tempt such  a  passage  as  this  in  face  of  one 
of  the  ablest  marshals  of  France  was,  indeed, 
an  audacious  stroke,  but  it  was  not  beyond 
the  daring  of  that  genius  which  M.  Thiers 
describes  as  calculated  only  for  the  stolid  op- 
erations of  defensive  war.  Availing  himself 
of  a  point  where  the  river  by  a  bend  in  its 
course  was  not  easily  visible  from  the  town. 
Sir  Arthur  determined  on  transporting,  if 
possible,  a  few  troops  to  the  northern  bank, 
and  occupying  an  unfinished  stone  building, 
which  he  perceived  wa«  capable  of  affording 
temporary  cover.  The  means  were  soon  sup- 
plied by  the  activity  of  Colonel  Waters — an 
officer  whose  habitual  audacity  rendered  him 
one  of  the  heroes  of  this  memorable  war. 
Crossing  in  a  skiff  to  the  opposite  bank,  he 
returned  with  two  or  three  boats,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  a  company  of  the  Buffs  was  es- 
tablished in  the  building.  Reinforcements 
quickly  followed,  but  not  without  discovery. 
The  alarm  was  given,  and  presently  the  edi- 
fice was  enveloped  by  the  eager  battalions 
of  the  French.  The  British,  however,  held 
their  ground ;  a  passage  was  effected  at  other 
points  during  the  struggle  ;  the  Frencb,  after 
an  ineffectual  resistance,  were  fain  to  aban- 
don the  city  in  precipitation,  and  Sir  Arthur, 
after  his  unexampled  feat  of  arms,  sat  down 
that  evening  to  the  dinner  which  had  been 
prepared  for  Soult.  Nor  did  the  disasters  of 
the  French  marshal  terminate  here,  for, 
though  the  designs  of  the  British  commander 
had  been  partially  frustrated  by  the  intelli- 
gence gained  by  the  enemy,  yet  the  French 
communications  were  so  far  intercepted,  that 
Soult  only  joined  Ney  after  losses  and  priva- 
tions little  short  of  those  which  had  been  ex- 
perienced by  Sir  John  Moore. 

This  brilliant  operation  being  effected.  Sir 
Arthur  was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  to  the 
main  project  of  the  campaign — that  to  which, 
in  fact,  the  attack  upon  Soult  had  been  sub- 
sidiary— the  defeat  of  Victor  in  Estremadura  ; 
and,  as  the  force  under  this  marshal's  com- 
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mand  was  not  greater  than  that  wbich  had 
been  so  decisively  defeated  at  Oporto,  some 
confidence  might  naturally  be  entertained  in 
calculating  upon  the  result.      But,   at  this 
time,  the  various  difficulties  of  the  English 
commander  began  to  disclose   themselves. 
Though  his  losses  had  been  extremely  small 
in  the  recent  actions,  considering  the  import- 
ance of  their  results,  the  troops  were  suffer- 
ing severely  from  sickness,  at  least  4,000 
being  in  hospital,  while  supplies  of  all  kinds 
were  miserably  deficient,  through  the  imper- 
fections of  the  commissariat.     The  soldiers 
were  nearly  barefooted,  their  pay  was  largely 
in  arrear,  and  the  military  chest  was  empty. 
In  addition  to  this,  although  the  real  Weak- 
ness of  the  Spanish  armies  was  not  yet  fully 
known,  it  was  clearly  discernible  that  the 
character  of  their  commanders  would  pre- 
clude any  effective  concert  in  the  joint  ope- 
rations of  the  allied  force.     Cuesta  would 
take  no  advice,  and  insisted  on  the  adoption 
of  his  own  schemes,  with  such  obstinacy,  that 
Sir  Arthur  was  compelled  to  frame  his  plans 
accordingly.     Instead,  therefore,  of  circum- 
venting Victor,  as  he  had  intended,  he  ad- 
vanced into  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Cuesta,  and  feel  his 
way  towards  Madrid.     The  armies,  when 
united,  formed  a  mass  of  78,000  combatants ; 
but,  of  these,  66,000  were  Spanish,  and  for 
the  brunt  of  war  Sir  Arthur  could  only  reck- 
on on  his  22,000  British  troops — Beresford's 
Portuguese  having  been  despatched  to  the 
north  of  Portugal.     On  the  other  side,  Vic- 
tor's  force   had   been  strengthened  by   the 
succors  which   Joseph  Bonaparte,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  Madrid,  had  hastily  concen- 
trated at  Toledo ;  and  when  the  two  armies 
at  length  confronted  each  other  at  Talavera, 
it  was  found  thaf  55,000  excellent  French 
troops  were  arrayed  against  Sir  Arthur  and 
his  ally,  while  nearly  as  many  more  were  de- 
scending from  the  north  on  the  line  of  the 
British  communications  along  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus.     On  the  28th  of  July,  the  British 
Commander,  after  making  the  best  disposi- 
tions in  his  power,  received  the  attack  of  the 
French,  directed   by   Josepha  Bonaparte  in 
person,  with  Victor  and  Jourdan  at  his  side, 
and  after  an  engagement  of  great  severity, 
in  which  the  Spaniards  were  virtually  inact- 
ive, he  remained  master  of  the  field  against 
double  his  numbers,   having  repulsed  the 
enemy  at  all  points,  with   heavy  loss,  and 
having  captured  several  hundred  prisoners 
and  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon,  in  this,  the 
first  great  pitched  battle  between  the  French 
and  English  in  the  Peninsula. 
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In  this  well  fought  field  of  Talavera,  the 
French  had  thrown,  for  the  first  time,  their 
whole  disposable  force  upon  the  British 
army,  without  success ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley  inferred,  with  a  justifiable  confidence, 
that  the  relative  superiority  of  his  troops  to 
those  of  the  Emperor,  was  practically  decid- 
ed. Jomini,  the  French  military  historian, 
confesses  almost  as  much,  and  the  opinions  of 
Napoleon  himself,  as  visible  in  his  corres- 
pondence, underwent  from  that  moment  a  se- 
rious change.  Yet  at  home,  the  people, 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  contingencies  of 
a  real  war,  and  the  Opposition,  unscrupu- 
lously emploving  the  delusions  of  the  people, 
combined  m  decrying  the  victory,  denouncing 
the  successful  general,  and  despairing  of  the 
whole  enterprise.  The  city  of  London,  even, 
recorded  on  a  petition,  its  discontent  with  the 
"  rashness,  ostentation,  and  useless  valor,*'  of 
that  commander  whom  M.  Thiers  depicts  as 
endowed  solely  with  the  sluggish  and  phleg- 
matic tenacity  of  his  country  men  ;  and  though 
Ministers  succeeded  in  procuring  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  services  performed,  and  a 
warrant  for  persisting  in  the  effort,  both  they 
and  the  British  General  were  sadly  cramped  ^ 
in  the  means  of  action.  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  became,  indeed,  "  Baron  Douro,  of  Wel- 
lesley,  and  Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera, 
and  of  Wellington,  in  the  county  of  Somer- 
set;" but  the  Government  was  afraid  to 
maintain  his  effective  means  even  at  the  mo- 
derate amount  for  which  he  had  stipulated, 
and  they  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  war  must  rest  upon 
his  own  shoulders.  He  accepted  it,  and,  in 
full  reliance  on  his  own  resources  and  the 
tried  valor  of  his  troops,  awaited  the  shock 
which  was  at  hand. 

The  battle  of  Talavera  acted  on  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  exactly  like  the  battle  of 
Vimiera.  His  best  soldiers  had  failed  against 
those  led  by  the  **  Sepoy  General,"  and  he 
became  seriously  alarmed  for  his  conquest  of 
Spain.  After  Vimiera  he  rushed,  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  through  Somosierra  to 
Madrid  ;  and  now,  after  Talavera,  he  pre- 
pared a  still  more  redoubtable  invasion. 
Relieved  from  his  continental  liabilities  by 
the  campaigns  of  Aspern  and  Wagram,  and 
from  nearer  apprehensions  by  the  discomfit- 
ure of  our  expedition  to  Walcheren,  he 
poured  his  now  disposable  legions  in  extra- 
ordinary numbers  through  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Nine  powerful  corps,  mustering 
fully  280,000  effective  men,  under  Mai-shals 
Victor,  Ney,  Soult,  Mortier,  and  Massena, 
with  a  crowd  of  aspiring  generals  besides, 
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represented  the  force  definitely  chiirged  with 
the  final  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula.  To 
meet  the  shook  of  this  stupendous  array 
Wellington  had  the  20,000  troops  of  Talavera 
augmented,  besides  other  reinforcements,  by 
that  memorable  brigade  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Light  Division,  became  after- 
wards the  admiration  of  both  armies.  In 
addition,  he  had  Beresford's  Portuguese  lev- 
ies, now  30,000  strong,  well  disciplined,  and 
capable,  as  events  showed,  of  becoming  first- 
rate  soldiers,  making  a  total  of  some  55,000 
deposable  troops,  independent  of  garrisons 
and  detachments.  All  hopes  of  effectual 
co-operation  from  Spain  had  now  vanished. 
Disregarding  the  snge  advice  of  Wellington, 
the  Spanish  generals  had  consigned  them- 
selves and  their  armies  to  inevitable  destruc- 
tion, and  of  the  whole  kingdom  Gibraltar 
and  Cadiz  alone  had  escaped  the  swoop  of 
the  victorious  French.  The  Provisional 
Administration  displayed  neither  resolution 
nor  sincerity,  the  British  forces  were  suffered 
absolutely  to  starve,  and  Wellington  was 
unable  to  extort  from  the  leaders  around  him 
the  smallest  assistance  for  that  army  which 
was  the  last  support  of  Spanish  freedom.  It 
was  under  such  circumstances,  with  forces 
full  of  spirit,  but  numerically  weak,  without 
any  assurance  of  sympathy  at  home,  without 
money  or  supplies  on  the  spot,  and  in  the 
face  of  Napoleon's  best  marshal,  with  80,000 
troops  in  line,  and  40,000  in  reserve,  that 
Wellington  entered  on  the  campaign  of  1810 
— a  campaign  pronounced  by  military  critics 
to  be  inferior  to  none  in  his  whole  career. 

Withdrawing,  after  the  victory  of  Talavera, 
from  the  concentrating  forces  of  the  enemy 
attracted  by  his  advance,  he  had  at  first  taken 
post  on  the  Guadiana,  until,  wearied  out  by 
Spanish  insincerity  and  perverseness,  he 
moved  his  army  to  the  Mondego,  preparatory 
to  those  encounters  which  he  foresaw  the 
defence  of  Portugal  must  presently  bring  to 
pass.  Already  had  he  divined  by  his  own 
sagacity  the  character  and  necessities  of  the 
coming  campaign.  Massena,  as  the  best 
representative  of  the  Emperor  himself,  having 
under  his  orders  Ney,  Regnier,  and  Junot, 
was  gathering  his  forces  on  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  Portugal  to  fulfil  his  master's 
commands  by  "sweeping  the  English  leopard 
into  the  sea."  Against  such  hosts  as  he 
brought  to  the  assault  a  defensive  attitude 
was  all  that  could  be  maintained,  and  Wel- 
lington's eye  had  detected  the  true  mode  of 
operation.  He  proposed  to  make  the  imme- 
diate district  of  Lisbon  perform  that  service 
for  Portugal  which  Portugal  itself  performed 


for  the  Peninsula  at  large,  by  furnishing  an 
impregnable  fastness  and  a  secure  retreat. 
By  carrying  lines  of  fortification  from  the 
Atlantic  coast,  through  Torres  Yedras,  to  the 
bank  of  the  Tagus  a  little  above  Lisbon,  he 
succeeded  in  constructing  an  artificial  strong- 
hold within  which  his  retiring  forces  would 
be  inaccessible,  and  from  which,  as  oppor- 
tunities invited,  he  might  issue  at  will.  These 
provisions  silently  and  unobtrusively  made, 
he  calmly  took  post  on  the  Coa,  and  awaited 
the  assault.  Hesitating  or  undecided,  from 
some  motive  or  other,  Massena  for  weeks 
delayed  the  blow,  till  at  length,  after  feeling 
the  mettle  of  the  Light  Division  on  the  Coa, 
he  put  his  army  in  motion  after  the  British 
commander,  who  slowly  retired  to  his  de- 
fences. Deeming,  however,  that  a  passage 
of  arms  would  tend  both  to  inspirit  his  own 
troops  in  what  seemed  like  a  retreat,  and  to 
teach  Massena  the  true  quality  of  the  an- 
tagonist before  him,  he  deliberately  halted 
at  Busaco  and  offered  battle.  Unable  to 
refuse  the  challenge,  the  French  marshal 
directed  his  bravest  troops  against  the  British 
position,  but  they  were  foiled  with  immense 
loss  at  every  point  of  the  attack,  and  Wel- 
lington proved,  by  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
victories,  that  his  retreat  partook  neither  of 
discomfiture  nor  fear.  Rapidly  recovering 
himself,  however,  Massena  followed  on  his 
formidable  foe,  and  was  dreaming  of  little 
less  than  a  second  evacuation  of  Portugal, 
when,  to  his  astonishment  and  dismay,  he 
found  himself  abruptly  arrested  in  his  course 
by  the  tremendous  lines  of  Torres  Yedras. 

These  prodigious  intrenchments  comprised 
a  triple  line  of  fortifications  one  within  the 
other,  the  innermost  being  intended  to  cover 
the  embarcation  of  the  troops  in  the  last 
resort.  The  main  strength  «>f  the  works  had 
been  thrown  on  the  second  line,  at  which  it 
had  been  intended  to  make  the  final  stand, 
but  even  the  outer  barrier  was  found  in  effect 
to  be  so  formidable  as  to  deter  the  enemy 
from  all  hopes  of  a  successful  assault.  Thus 
checked  in  mid  career,  the  French  marshal 
chafed  and  fumed  in  front  of  these  impreg- 
nable lines,  afraid  to  attack,  yet  unwilling  to 
retire.  For  a  whole  month  did  he  lie  here 
inactive,  tenacious  of  his  purpose,  though 
aware  of  his  defeat,  and  eagerly  watching  for 
the  first  advantage  which  the  chances  of  war 
or  the  mistakes  of  the  British  general  might 
offer  him.  Meantime,  however,  while  Wel- 
lington's concentrated  forces  were  enjoying, 
through  his  sage  provisions,  the  utmost  com- 
fort and  abundance  within  their  lines,  the 
French  army  was  gradually  reduced  to  the 
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last  extremities  of  destitotion  and  disease, 
and  Massena  at  length  broke  up  in  despair, 
to  commence  a  retreat  which  was  never 
afterwards  exchanged  for  an  advance.  Con- 
fident in  hope  and  spirit,  and  overjoyed  to 
see  retiring  before  them  one  of  those  real 
Imperial  armies  which  had  swept  the  conti- 
nent from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula,  the 
British  troops  issued  from  their  works  in  hot 
pursuit,  and,  though  the  extraordinary  genius 
of  the  French  commander  preserved  his 
forces  from  what  in  ordinary  cases  would 
have  been  the  ruin  of  a  rout,  yet  his  sufferings 
were  so  extreme  and  his  losses  so  heavy  that 
he  carried  to  the  frontier  scarcely  one-half  of 
the  force  with  which  he  had  plunged  blindly 
into  Portugal.  Following  up  his  wary  enemy 
with  a  caution  which  no  success  was  permit- 
ted to  disturb,  Wellington  presently  availed 
himself  of  his  position  to  attempt  the  recov- 
ery of  Almeida,  a  fortress  which,  with  Ciudad 
Bodrigo,  forms  the  key  of  northeastern 
Portugal,  and  which  had  been  taken  by 
Massena  in  his  advance.  Anxious  to  preserve 
this  important  place,  the  French  marshal 
turned  with  his  whole  force  upon  the  foe, 
but  Wellington  met  him  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro, 
repulsed  his  attempts  in  a  sanguinary  en- 
gagement, and  Almeida  fell. 

As  at  this  point  the  tide  of  French  con- 
quest had  been  actually  turned,  and  the  Brit- 
ish army,  so  lightly  held  by  Napoleon,  was 
now  manifestly  chasing  his  eagles  from  the 
field,  it  mjght  have  been  presumed  that  pop- 
ularity and  support  would  have  rewarded 
the  unexampled  successes  of  the  English  gen- 
eral. Yet  it  was  not  so.  The  reverses  ex- 
perienced during  the  same  period  in  Spain 
were  loudly  appealed  to  as  neutralizing  the 
triumphs  in  Portugal,  and  at  no  moment  was 
there  a  more  vehement  denunciation  of  the 
whole  Peninsular  war.  Though  Cadiz  resolute- 
ly held  out,  and  Graham  indeed,  on  the  heights 
of  Baroesa,  had  emulated  the  glories  of  Bu- 
saco,  yet  even  the  strong  fortress  of  Badajot 
had  now  fallen  before  the  vigorous  audacity 
of  Soult ;  and  Suchet,  a  rising  general  of  ex- 
traordinary abilities,  was  effecting  by  the^re- 
duction  of  hitherto  impregnable  strongholds 
the  complete  conquest  of  Catalonia  and  Va- 
lencia. Eagerly  turning  these  disasters  to  ac- 
count, and  inspirited  by  the  accession  of  the 
Prince  Regent  to  power,  the  Opposition  in 
"*  the  British  Parliament  so  oppressed  the  Min- 
istry, that  at  the  very  moment  when  Wel- 
lington, after  hb  unrivalled  strategy,  was  on 
the  track  of  his  retreating  foe,  he  oould 
scarcely  count  for  common  support  on  the 
Government  he  was  serving.    He  was  rep- 


resented in  England,  as  his  letters  show  us, 
to  be  "  in  a  scrape,"  and  he  fought  with  the 
consciousness  that  all  his  reverses  would  be 
magnified  and  all  his  successes  denied.  Yet 
he  failed  neither  in  heart  nor  hand.  He  had 
verified  all  his  own  assertions  respecting  the 
defensibility  of  Portugal.  His  army  had  be- 
come a  perfect  model  in  discipline  and  dar* 
ing — he  was  driving  before  him  80,000  of 
the  best  troops  of  the  Empire,  and  he  relied 
on  the  resources  of  his  own  genius  for  com- 
pensating those  disadvantages  to  which  he 
foresaw  he  must  be  still  exposed.  Such  was 
the  campaign  of  1810, — better  conceived 
and  worse  appreciated  than  any  which  we 
shall  have  to  record. 

As  the  maintenance  of  Portugal  was  sub- 
sidiary to  the  great  object  of  the  war, — the 
deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  from  French 
domination, — Wellington  of  course  proceed- 
ed, after  successfully  repulsing  the  invaders 
from  Portuguese  soil,  to  assume  the  offensive, 
by  carrying  his  arms  into  Spain.  Thus,  af- 
ter defeating  Junot,  he  had  been  induced  to 
try  the  battle  of  Talavera ;  and  now,  after 
expelling  Massena,  he  betook  himself  to  sim- 
ilar designs,  with  this  difference — that  in- 
stead of  operating  by  the  valley  of  the  Ta- 
gus  against  Madrid,  he  now  moved  to  the 
valley  of  the  Guadiana  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  Badajoz,  a  fortress,  like  that  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  so  critically  situated  on  the 
frontier,  that  with  these  two  places  in  the  en- 
emy's hands,  as  they  now  were,  it  became 
hazardous  either  to  quit  Portugal  or  to  pen- 
etrate into  Spain.  At  this  point,  therefore, 
were  now  to  commence  the  famous  sieges  of 
the  Peninsula — sieges  which  will  always  re- 
flect immortal  honor  on  the  troops  engaged, 
and  which  will  always  attract  the  interest 
of  the  English  reader  ;  but  which  must,  nev- 
ertheless, be  appealed  to  as  illustrations  of 
the  straits  to  which  an  army  may  be  led  by 
want  of  military  experience  in  the  Govern- 
ment at  home.  By  this  time  the  repeated 
victories  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues 
had  raised  the  renown  of  British  soldiers  to 
at  least  an  equality  with  that  of  Napoleon's 
veterans,  and  the  incomparable  efficiency,  in 
particular,  of  the  light  division  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  without  a  parallel  in  any  Euro- 
pean service.  But  in  those  departments  of 
the  army  where  excellence  is  less  the  result 
of  intuitive  ability,  the  forces  under  Welling- 
ton were  still  greatly  surpassed  by  the  trained 
legions  of  the  Emperor.  While  Napoleon 
had  devoted  his  whole  genius  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  parks  and  trains  which  attend 
the  march  of  an  army  in  the  field,  the  Brit« 
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ish  troops  had  only  the  most  imperfect  re- 
sources OD  which  to  rely.  The  Engineer  corps, 
though  admirable  in  quality,  was  so  deficient 
in  numbers  that  commissions  were  placed  at 
the  free  disposal  of  Cambridge  mathemati- 
cians. The  siege  trains  were  weak  and  worth- 
less against  the  solid  ramparts  of  Peninsular 
strongholds ;  the  intrenching  tools  were  so  ill 
made  that  they  snapped  in  the  hands  of  the 
workmen  ;  and  the  art  of  sapping  and  mining 
was  so  little  known  that  this  branch  of  the 
siege  duties  was  carried  on  by  draughts  from 
regiments  of  the  line,  imperfectly  and  hastily 
instructed  for  the  purpose.  Unhappily,  these 
results  can  only  be  obviated  by  long  fore- 
sight, patient  training,  and  costly  provision  ; 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  a  single  mind,  how- 
ever capacious,  to  effect  an  instantaneous  re- 
form, and  Wellington  was  compelled  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  by  the  best  blood  of  his 
troops. 

The  command  of  the  force  commissioned  to 
recover  Badajoz  had  been  entrusted  to  Mar- 
shal Beresford  until  Lord  Wellington  could  re- 
pair in  person  to  the  scene  ;  and  it  was  against 
ooult,  who  was  marching  rapidly  from  the 
South  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  that  the  glo- 
rious but  sanguinary  battle  of  Albuera  was 
fought  on  the  16th  of  May.  Having  checked 
the  enemy  by  this  bloody  defeat,  Beresford 
resumed  his  duties  of  the  siege  until  he  was 
superseded  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  But 
all  the  efforts  of  Wellington  and  his  troops 
were  vain,  for  the  present,  against  this  cele- 
brated fortress ;  two  assaults  were  repulsed, 
and  the  British  General  determined  on  relin- 
quishing the  attempt,  and  returning  to  the 
northern  frontier  of  Portugal  for  more  favor- 
able opportunities  of  action.  He  had  now 
by  his  extraordinary  genius  so  far  changed 
tne  character  of  the  war,  that  the  British, 
heretofore  fighting  with  desperate  tenacity 
for  a  footing  at  Lisbon  or  Cadiz,  were  now 
openly  assuming  the  offensive,  and  Napoleon 
had  been  actually  compelled  to  direct  defen- 
sive preparations  along  the  road  leading 
through  Vittoria  to  Bayonne — that  very  road 
which  Wellington,  in  spite  of  these  defences, 
was  soon  to  traverse  in  triumph.  Meantime 
fresh  troops  were  pouring  over  the  Pyrenees 
into  Spain,  and  a  new  plan  of  operations  was 
dictated  by  the  Emperor  himself.  One  pow- 
erful army  in  the  north  was  to  guard  Castile 
and  Leon,  and  watch  the  road  by  which  Wel- 
lington might  be  expected  to  advance  ;  an- 
other, under  Soult,  strongly  reinforced,  was 
to  maintain  French  interests  in  Andalusia  and 
menace  Portugal  from  the  South ;  while  Mar- 
»"ont,  who  had  succeeded   Massena,    took 


post  with  80,000  men  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  resting  on  Toledo  and  Madrid,  and 
prepared  to  concert  movements  with  either 
of  his  colleagues,  as  occasion  might  arise.  To 
encounter  these  antagonbts,  who  could  rap- 
idly concentrate  90,000  splendid  troops 
against  him,  Wellington  could  barely  bring 
50,000  into  the  field  ;  and  though  this  dis- 
parity of  numbers  was  afterwards  somewhat 
lessened,  yet  it  is  scarcely  in  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  even  the  genius  of  Wellington  or 
the  valor  of  his  troops  could  have  ultimately 
prevailed  against  such  odds,  but  for  circum- 
stances which  favored  the  designs  of  the 
British,  and  rendered  the  contest  less  une- 
qual. 

In  the  first  place,  the  jealousies  of  the 
French  marshals,  when  unrepressed  by  the 
Emperor's  presence,  were  so  inveterate  as  to 
disconcert  the  best  opeartions,  being  some- 
times little  less  suicidal  than  those  of  the 
Princes  of  India.  Next,  although  the  Span- 
ish armies  had  ceased  to  offer  regular  resist- 
ance to  the  invaders,  yet  the  guerilla  system 
of  warfare,  aided  by  interminable  insurrec- 
tions, acted  to  the  incessant  embarrassment 
of  the  French,  whose  duties,  perils,  and  fa- 
tigues were  doubled  by  the  restless  activity 
of  these  daring  enemies.  But  the  most  im- 
portant of  Wellington's  advantages  was  that 
of  position.  With  an  impregnable  retreat  at 
Lisbon,  with  free  water  carriage  in  his  rear, 
and  with  the  great  arteries  of  the  Douro  and 
the  Tagus  for  conducting  bis  supplies,  he 
could  operate  at  will  from  his  central  fast- 
ness towards  the  north,  east,  or  south.  If 
the  nothern  provinces  were  temporarily  dis- 
engaged from  the  enemy's  presence,  he  could 
issue  by  Almeida  and  Salamanca  upon  the 
great  line  of  communication  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  Madrid ;  if  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  were  left  unguarded,  he  could  march 
directly  upon  the  capital  by  the  well-known 
route  of  Talavera ;  while  if  Soult,  by  any  of 
tHese  demonstrations,  was  tempted  to  cross 
the  Guadiana,  he  could  carry  his  arms  into 
Andalusia  by  Elvas  and  Badajoz.  Relying, 
too,  on  the  excellence  of  his  troops,  he  con- 
fidently accounted  himself  a  match  for  any 
single  array  of  the  enemy,  while  he  was  well 
aware,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  difficulties  of  procuring  subsist- 
ence, no  concentration  of  the  French  forces 
could  be  maintained  for  many  days  together. 
In  this  way,  availing  himself  of  the  far  supe- 
rior intelligence  which  he  enjoyed  through 
the  agency  of  the  guerillas,  and  of  his  own 
exclusive  facilities  for  commanding  supplies, 
he  succeeded  in  paralyzing  the  enormous 
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hosts  of  Napoleon,  by  constant  alarms  and 
well-directed  blows,  till  at  length  when  the 
time  of  action  came  he  advanced  from  can- 
tonments and  drove  King  Joseph  and  all  his 
marshals  headlong  across  the  Pyrenees. 

The  position  taken  up  by  Wellington 
when  he  transferred  his  operations  from  the 
south  to  the  north  frontier  of  Portugal  was 
at  Fuente  Guinaldo,  a  locality  possessing 
some  advantageous  features  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  His  thoughts 
being  still  occupied  by  the  means  of  gaining 
the  border  fortresses,  he  had  promptly  turned 
to  Rodrigo  from  Badajoz,  and  had  arranged 
his  plans  with  a  double  prospect  of  success. 
Knowing  that  the  place  was  inadequately 
provisioned,  he  conceived  hopes  of  blockad- 
mg  it  into  submission  from  his  post  at  Fuente 
Guinaldo,  since  in  the  presence  of  this  force 
no  supplies  could  be  thrown  into  the  town 
unless  escorted  by  a  convoy  equal  to  the 
army  under  his  command.-  Either,  there- 
fore, the  French  marshal  must  abandon  Rod- 
rigo to  its  fate,  or  he  must  go  through  the 
difficult  operation  of  concentrating  all  his 
forces  to  form  the  convoy  required.  Mar- 
mpnt  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  uniting 
his  army  with  that  of  Dorsenne,  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  Rodrigo  with  an  immense  train 
of  slores  and  60,000  6ghting  men.  By  this 
extraordinary  effort  not  only  was  the  place 
provisioned,  but  Wellington  himself  was 
brought  into  a  situation  of  some  peril,  for 
after  successfully  repulsing  an  attempt  of 
the  French  in  the  memorable  combat  of  £1 
Bodon  he  found  himself  the  next  day,  with 
only  15,000  men  actually  at  his  disposal, 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  entire  French 
army.  Fortunately  Marmont  was  unaware 
of  the  chance  thus  offered  him,  and  while 
he  was  occupying  himself  in  evolutions  and 
displays,  Wellington  collected  his  troops  and 
stood  once  more  in  security  on  his  position. 
This  movement,  however,  of  the  French 
commander  destroyed  all  hopes  of  reducing 
Rodrigo  by  blockade,  and  the  British  gen- 
eral recurred  accordingly  to  the  alternative 
he  had  been  contemplating  of  an  assault  by 
forae. 

To  comprehend  the  difficulties  of  this  en- 
terprise, it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
superiority  of  strength  was  indisputably  with 
the  French  whenever  they  concentrated  their 
forces,  and  that  it  was  certain  such  concen- 
tration would  be  attenipted,  at  any  risk,  to 
save  such  a  place  as  Rodrigo.  Wellington, 
therefore,  had  to  prepare,  with  such  secrecy 
as  to  elude  the  suspicions  of  his  enemy,  the 
enormous  mass  of  materials  required  for  such 


a  siege  as  that  he  projected.  As  the  town 
stood  on  the  opposite  or  Spanish  bank  of 
the  rivef  Agueda,  and  as  the  approaches 
were  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  garri- 
son, it  became  necessary  to  construct  a  tem- 
porary bridge.  Moreover,  the  heavy  batter- 
ing train,  which  alone  required  5000  bullocks 
to  draw  it,  had  to  be  brought  up  secretly  to 
the  spot,  though  it  was  a  work  of  almost 
impossibility  to  get  a  score  of  cattle  together. 
But  these  difficulties  were  surmounted  by  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  British  commander, 
Preparing  his  battering  train  at  Lisbon,  he 
shipped  it  at  that  port  as  if  for  Cadiz,  tran- 
shipped it  into  smaller  craft  at  sea,  and  then 
brought  it  up  the  stream  of  the  Douro.  In 
the  next  place,  he  succeeded,  beyond  the 
hopes  of  his  engineers,  in  rendering  the 
Douro  navigable  for  a  space  of  forty  miles 
beyond  the  limit  previously  presumed,  and 
at  length  he  collected  the  whole  necessary 
materials  in  the  rear  of  his  army  without  any 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  antagonist. 
He  was  now  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  pre- 
caution and  skill.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  the  French  armies  having — conformably 
to  directions  of  the  Emperor,  framed  entirely 
on  the  supposition  that  Wellington  had  no 
heavy  artillery — been  dispersed  in  canton- 
ments, the  British  general  suddenly  threw 
his  bridge  across  the  Agueda,  and  besieged 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  force.  Ten  days  only 
elapsed  between  the  investment  and  the 
storm.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1812,  the 
Agueda  was  crossed,  and  on  the  19th  the 
British  were  in  the  city.  The  loss  of  life 
greatly  exceeded  the  limit  assigned  to  such 
expenditure  in  the  scientific  calculations  of 
military  engineers;  but  the  enterprise  was 
undertaken  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force, 
which  could  at  once  have  defeated  it  by  ap- 
pearing on  the  scene  of  action ;  and  so  effect- 
ually was  Marmont  baffled  by  the  vigor  of 
the  British  that  the  place  had  fallen  before 
his  army  was  collected  for  its  relief.  The 
repetition  of  such  a  stroke  at  Badajoz,  which 
was  now  Wellington's  aim,  presented  still 

freater  difficulties,  for  the  vigilance  of  the 
rench  was  alarmed,  the  garrison  of  the 
place  had  been  reconstituted  by  equal 
draughts  from  the  various  armies  in  order 
to  interest  each  marshal  personally  in  its  re- 
lief, and  Soult  in  Andalusia,  like  Marmont  in 
Castile,  possessed  a  force  competent  to  over- 
whelm any  covering  army  which  Wellington 
could  detach.  Yet  on  the  7th  of  April  Bad- 
ajoz likewise  fell,  and  after  opening  a  new 
campaign  with  these  famous  demonstrations 
I  of  his  own  sagacity  and  the  courage  of  his 
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troops,  he  prepared  for  a  third  time  to  ad-  ^ 
yance  definitely  from  Portugal  into  Spain. 

Though  the  forces  of  Napol^n  in  the 
Peninsula  were  presently  to  be  somewhat 
weakened  by  the  requirements  of  the  Rus- 
sian war,  yet  at  the  moment  when  these 
strongholds  were  wrenched  from  their  grasp 
the  ascendency  of  the  Emperor  was  yet  un- 
contested, and. from  the  Niemen  to  the  At- 
lantic there  was  literally  no  resistance  to  his 
universal  dominion  save  by  this  army,  which 
was  clinging  with  invincible  tenacity  to  the 
rocks  of  Portugal,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Europe.  From  these  well  defended  lines, 
however,  they  were  now  to  emerge,  and 
while  Hill,  by  his  surprise  of  Gerard  at  Ar- 
royo MouNOS  and  his  brilliant  capture  of 
the  forts  at  the  bridge  of  ALMikRAz,  was 
alarming  the  French  for  the  safety  of  An- 
dalusia, Wellington  began  his  march  to  the 
Pyrenees.  On  this  occasion  he  was  at  first 
unimpeded.  So  established  was  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  troops  and  their  general  that 
Marmont  retired  as  he  advanced,  and  Sala- 
manca, after  four  years  of  oppressive  occu- 
pation, was  evacuated  before  the  liberating 
army.  But  the  hosts  into  which  Wellington 
had  thus  boldly  plunged  with  40,000  troops 
still  numbered  fully  270,000  soldiers,  and 
though  these  forces  were  divided  by  distance 
and  jealousies,  Marmont  had  no  difficulty  in 
collecting  an  army  numerically  superior  to 
that  of  his  antagonist.  Returning,  therefore, 
to  the  contest,  and  hovering  about  the  Eng- 
lish general  for  the  opportunity  of  pouncing 
at  an  advantage  upon  his  troops,  he  gave 
promise  of  a  decisive  battle,  and,  after  some 
days  of  elaborate  manoeuvring,  the  opposing 
armies  found  themselves  confronted,  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  in  the  vicinity  of  Salamanca. 
It  was  a  trial  of  strategy,  but  in  strategy  as 
well  as  vigor  the  French  marshal  was  sur- 
passed by  his  redoubtable  adversary.  Seiz- 
ing with  intuitive  genius  an  occasion  which 
Marmont  offered,  Wellington  fell  upon  his 
army  and  routed  it  so  completely  that  half 
of  its  effective  force  was  destroyed  in  the  en- 
gagement. So  decisively  had  the  blow  been 
dealt,  and  so  skilfully  had  it  been  directed, 
that,  as  Napoleon  had  long  foretold  of  such 
an  event,  it  paralyzed  the  entire  French  force 
in  Spain,  and  reduced  it  to  the  relative  posi- 
tion so  long  maintained  by  the  English — that 
of  tenacious  defence.  The  only  two  consid- 
erable armies  now  remaining  were  those  of 
Suchet  in  the  east,  and  Soult  in  the  south. 
Suchet,  on  hearing  of  Marmont*s  defeat,  pro- 
posed that  the  French  should  make  a  Portu- 
gal of  their  own  in  Catalonia,  and  defend 


themselves  in  its  fastnesses  till  aid  could  ar- 
rive from  the  Pyrenees ;  while  Soult  advo- 
cated with  equal  warmth  a  retirement  into 
Andalusia  and  a  concentration  behind  the 
Guadiana.  There  was  little  time  for  deli- 
beration, for  Wellington  was  hot  upon  his 
prey,  but  as  King  Joseph  decamped  from 
his  capital  he  sent  orders  to  Soult  to  evacuate 
Andalusia ;  and  the  victorious  army  of  the 
British,  after  thus,  by  a  single  blow,  clearing 
half  Spain  of  its  invaders,  made  its  trium- 
phant entry  into  Madrid. 

Wellington  was  now  in  possession  of  the 
capital  of  Spain.  He  had  succeeded  in  de- 
livering that  blow  which  had  so  long  been 
meditated,  and  had  signalized  the  growing 
ascendency  of  his  army  by  the  total  defeat 
of  his  chief  opponent  in  open  field.  But  his 
work  was  far  from  finished,  and  while  all 
around  was  rejoicing  and  triumph,  his  fore- 
cast was  anxiously  revolving  the  imminent 
contingencies  of  the  war.  In  one  sense,  in- 
deed, the  recent  victory  had  increased  rather 
than  lessened  the  dangers  of  his  position, 
for  it  had  driven  his  adversaries  by  force  of 
common  peril  into  a  temporary  concert,  and 
Wellington  well  knew  that  any  such  concert 
would  reduce  him  again  to  the  defensive. 
Marshal  Soult,  it  was  true,  had  evacuated 
Andalusia,  and  King  Joseph  Madrid;  but 
their  forces  hud  been  carried  to  Sachet's 
quarters  in  Valencia,  where  they  would  thus 
form  an  overpowering  concentration  of 
strength ;  and  in  like  manner,  though  Mar- 
mont s  army  had  been  shorn  of  half  its  num- 
bers, it  was  rapidly  recovering  itself  under 
Clauzel  by  the  absorption  of  all  the  detach- 
ments which  had  been  operating  in  the  north. 
Wellington  saw,  therefore,  that  he  must  pre- 
pare himself  for  a  still  more  decbive  strag- 
gle, if  not  for  another  retreat ;  and  conceiv- 
ing it  most  important  to  disembarrass  his 
rear,  he  turned  round  upon  Clauzel  with  the 
intention  of  crushing  him  before  he  could  be 
fully  reinforced,  and  thus  establishing  himself 
securely  on  the  line  of  the  Douro  to  await 
the  advance  of  King  Joseph  from  the  east. 

With  these  views,  after  leaving  a  strong 
garrison  at  Madrid,  he  put  his  army  in  mo- 
lion,  drove  Clauzel  before  him  from  Vallado- 
lid,  and  on  the  18th  of  September  appeared 
before  Burgos.  This  place,  though  not  a  for- 
tification of  the  first  rank,  had  been  recently 
strengthened  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon, 
whose  sagacity  had  divined  the  use  to  which 
its  defences  might  possibly  be  turned.  It  lay 
in  the  great  road  to  Bayonne,  and  was  now 
one  of  the  chief  depots  retained  by  the 
^  French  in  the  Peninsula,  for  the  campaign 
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had  stripped  them  of  Rodrigo,  Badajoz, 
Madrid,  Salamaoca,  and  Seville.  It  became, 
therefore,  of  great  importance  to  effect  its 
redaction,  and  Wellington  sat  down  before  it 
with  a  force  which,  although  theoretically  un- 
equal to  the  work,  might,  perhaps,  from  past 
recollections,  have  warranted  some  expeeta- 
tions  of  success.  But  our  Peninsular  sieges 
supply,  as  we  have  said,  rather  warnings  than 
examples.  Badajoz  and  Rodrigo  were  only 
won  by  a  profuse  expenditure  of  life,  and 
Burgos,  though  attacked  with  equal  intre- 
pidity, was  not  won  at  all.  After  consuming 
no  less  than  five  weeks  before  its  walls  Wel- 
lington gave  reluctant  orders  for  raising  the 
siege  and  retiring.  It  was,  indeed,  time,  for 
the  Northern  army,  now  under  the  command 
of  Souham,  mustered  44,000  men  in  his  rear, 
and  Soult  and  Joseph  were  advancing  with 
fully  70,000  more  upon  the  Tagus.  To  op- 
pose these  forces  Wellington  had  only  33.000 
troops,  Spaniards  included,  under  his  imme- 
diate command,  while  Hill,  with  the  garrison 
of  Madrid,  could  only  muster  some  20,000 
to  resist  the  advances  of  Soult.  The  British 
commander  determined,  therefore,  on  recall- 
ing Hill  from  Madrid  and  resuming  his  former 
position  on  the  Agueda — a  resolution  which 
he  successfully  executed  in  the  face  of  the 
difficulties  around  him,  though  the  suffering 
and  discouragement  of  the  troops  during  this 
unwelcome  retreat  were  extremely  severe. 
A  detailed  criticism  of  these  operations  would 
be  beyond  our  province.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  French  made  a  successful  defence, 
and  we  have  no  occasion  to  begrudge  them 
the  single  achievement  against  the  English 
arms  which  could  be  contributed  to  the  his- 
toric gallery  of  Versailles  by  the  whole  Pe- 
ninsular War. 

Such,  however,  was  in  those  times  the  in- 
credulity or  perverseness  of  party  spirit  in 
England  that,  while  no  successes  were  rated 
at  their  true  import,  every  incomplete  opera- 
tion was  mngnified  into  a  disaster,  and  des- 
cribed as  a  warning.  The  retreat  from  Bur- 
gos was  cited,  like  the  retreat  from  Talavera, 
as  a  proof  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  war ; 
and  occasion  was  taken  in  Parliament  to  com- 
pare even  the  victory  of  Salamanca  with  the 
battles  of  Marlborough,  ta  the  disparagement 
of  Wellington  and  his  army.  Nor  did  any 
great  enlightenment  yet  prevail  on  the  sub- 
ject of  military  operations  ;  for  a  considerable 
force,  destined  to  act  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  was  diverted  by  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  to  Sicily  at  a  moment  when  its  appear- 
ance in  Valencia  would  have  disconcerted  all 
the  plans  of  the  French,  and,  by  providing 


occupation  for  Joseph  and  his  marshals,  have 
relieved  Wellington  from  that  concentration 
of  his  enemies  before  which  he  was  compelled 
to  retire.  But  neither  the  wilfulness  of  fac- 
tion nor  the  tenacity  of  folly  could  do  more 
than  obstruct  events  which  were  now  steadily 
in  course.  Even  the  inherent  obstinacy  of 
Spanish  character  had  at  length  yielded  to 
the  visible  genius  of  Wellington,  and  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  country  was  now 
at  length,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  placed 
under  his  paramount  command.  But  these 
powers  were  little  more  than  nominal ;  and, 
in  order  to  derive  an  effective  support  from 
the  favorable  disposition  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, the  British  general  availed  himself 
of  the  winter  season  to  repair  in  person  to 
Cadiz. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when,  after  the 
battle  of  Talavera  and  the  retirement  of 
Wellington  to  Portugal,  the  French  poured 
their  accumulated  legions  into  Andalusia, 
Cadiz  alone  had  been  preserved  from  the 
deluge.  Since  that  time  the  troops  of  Soult 
had  environed  it  in  vain.  Secured  by  a  Bri- 
tish garrison,  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  and 
well  supplied  from  the  sea,  it  was  in  little 
danger  of  capture  ;  and  it  discharged,  indeed, 
a  substantial  service,  by  detaining  a  large  de- 
tachment from  the  general  operations  of  the 
war.  In  fact,  the  French  could  scarcely  be 
described  as  besieging  it;  for,  though  they 
maintained  their  guard  with  unceasing  vigil- 
ance, it  was  at  so  respectful  a  distance,  that 
the  great  mortar  which  now  stands  in  St. 
James's  Park  was  cast  especially  for  this  ex- 
traordinary length  of  range ;  and  their  own 
position  was  entrenched  with  an  anxiety  suf- 
ficiently indicative  of  their  anticipations.  Ex- 
empted in  this  manner  from  many  of  the 
troubles  of  war  while  cooped  in  the  narrow 
space  of  a  smgle  town,  the  Spanish  patriots 
enjoyed  ample  liberty  of  political  discussion, 
and  the  fermentation  of  spirits  was  propor- 
tionate to  the  occasion.  It  was  here  that  the 
affairs  of  the  war,  as  regarded  the  Spanish 
armies,  were  regulated  by  a  popular  assembly 
under  the  control  of  a  licentious  mob ;  and 
it  was  here  that  those  democratic  principles 
of  government  were  first  promulgated  which 
in  later  times  so  intimately  affected  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Peninsular  monarchies.  **  The 
Cortes,"  wrote  Wellington,  "  have  framed  a 
Constitution  very  much  on  the  principle  that 
a  painter  paints  a  picture — viz.,  to  be  looked 
at.  I  have  not  met  any  person  of  any  de- 
scription who  considers  that  Spain  either  is 
or  can  be  governed  by  such  a  system.'*  From 
this  body,  however,  the  British  commander 
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succeeded  in  temporarily  obtaining  the  power 
he  desired,  and  he  returned  to  Portugal  pre- 
pared to  open,  with  invigorated  spirit  and 
con6dence,  the  campaign  of  1813. 

Several  circumstances  now  combined  to 
promise  a  decisive  turn  in  the  operations  of 
the  war.  The  initiative,  once  taken  by  Wel- 
lington, had  been  never  lost,  and  although  he 
had  retrograded  from  Burgos,  it  was  without 
any  discomfiture  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  reinforcements  despatched  from  Eng- 
land, though  proportioned  neither  to  the 
needs  of  the  war  nor  the  resources  of  the 
country,  were  considerable,  and  the  effective 
strength  of  the  array — a  term  which  excludes 
the  Spanish  contingents — reached  to  full 
70,000  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverses 
of  Napoleon  in  the  Russian  campaign  had 
not  only  reduced  his  forces  in  the  Peninsula, 
but  had  rendered  it  improbable  that  they 
could  be  succored  on  any  emergency  with 
the  same  promptitude  as  before.  Above  all, 
Wellington  himself  was  now  unfettered  in 
his  command ;  for  if  the  direction  in  chief  of 
the  Spanish  armies  brought  but  little  direct 
accession  of  strength,  it  at  any  rate  relieved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  concerting  opera- 
tions with  generals  on  whose  discretion  he 
had  found  it  impossible  to  rely.  These  con- 
siderations, coupled  with  an  instinctive  con- 
fidence in  his  dispositions  for  the  campaign, 
and  an  irresistible  presage  of  the  success 
which  at  length  awaited  his  patience,  so  in- 
spired the  British  commander  that,  in  putting 
his  troops  once  more  in  motion  for  Spain,  he 
rose  in  his  stirrups  as  the  frontier  was  passed, 
and  waving  his  hat,  exclaimed  prophetically, 
"  Farewell,  Portugal !"  Events  soon  verified 
the  finality  of  this  adieu,  for  a  few  short 
months  carried  the  '*  Sepoy  General"  in  tri- 
umph to  Paris. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  famous  cam- 
paign of  1813,  the  material  superiority  still  lay 
apparently  with  the  French,  for  King  Joseph 
disposed  of  a  force  little  short  of  200,000 
men — a  strength  exceeding  that  of  the  army 
under  Wellington's  command — even  if  all 
denominations  of  troops  are  included  in  the 
calculation.  But  the  British  general  reason- 
ably concluded  that  he  had  by  this  time  ex- 
perienced the  worst  of  what  the  enemy  could 
do.  He  knew  that  the  difficulties  of  subsist- 
ence, no  lees  than  the  jealousies  of  the  several 
commanders,  would  render  any  large  or  per- 
manent concentration  impossible,  and  he  had 
satisfactorily  measured  the  power  of  his  own 
army  against  any  likely  to  be  brought  into 
the  field  against  him.  He  confidently  calcu- 
lated, therefore,  on  making  an  end  of  the  war ; 


his  troops  were  in  the  higbast  Bpirits,  and  the 
lessons  of  the  retreat  from  Burgos  had  been 
turned  to  seasonable  advantage.  In  compa- 
rison with  his  previous  restrictions  all  might 
now  be  said  to  be  in  his  own  hands,  and  the 
result  of  the  change  was  soon  made  conclu- 
sively manifest. 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  offensiye 
movements  of  Wellington  from  his  Portu- 
guese stronghold  had  been  usually  directed 
against  Madrid,  by  one  of  the  two  great  roads 
of  Salamanca  or  Talavera,  and  tne  French 
had  been  studiously  led  to  anticipate  similar 
dispositions  on  the  present  occasion.  Under 
such  impressions  they  collected  their  main 
strength  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro,  to 
defend  that  river  to  the  last,  intending,  as 
Wellington  moved  upon  Salamanca,  to  fall  on 
his  left  flank  by  the  bridges  of  Toro  and  Za- 
mora.  The  British  general,  however,  had 
conceived  a  very  different  plan  of  operations. 
Availing  himself  of  preparations  carefully 
made,  and  information  anxiously  collected,  he 
moved  the  left  wing  of  his  army  through  a 
province  hitherto  untraversed  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Douro,  and  then,  after  demon- 
strations at  Salamanca,  suddenly  joining  it 
with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  he  took  the 
French  defences  in  reverse,  and  showed  him- 
self in  irresistible  force  on  the  line  of  their 
communications.  The  eflfect  was  decisive. 
Constantly  menaced  by  the  British  left,  which 
was  kept  steadily  in  advance,  Joseph  evacu- 
ated one  position  after  another  without  haz- 
arding an  engagement,  blew  up  the  castle  of 
Burgos  in  the  precipitancy  of  his  retreat,  and 
only  took  post  at  VrrroRiA  to  experience  the 
most  conclusive  defeat  ever  sustained  by  the 
French  arms  since  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 
His  entire  army  was  routed,  with  inconsider- 
able slaughter,  but  with  irrecoverable  discom- 
fiture. All  the  plunder  of  the  Peninsula  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Jourdan's  baton, 
and  Joseph's  travelling  carriage  became  the 
trophies  of  the  British  general,  and  the  walls 
of  Apsley-house  display  to  this  hour  in  their 
most  precious  ornaments  the  spoils  of  this 
memorable  battle.  The  occasion  was  im- 
proved as  skilfully  as  it  had  been  created. 
Pressing  on  his  retiring  foe,  Wellington  drove 
him  into  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
surrounding  the  frontier  fortresses  of  St.  Se- 
bastian and  Pampeluna,  prepared  to  maintain 
the  mountain  passes  against  a  renewed  inva- 
sion. His  anticipations  of  the  future  proved 
correct.  Detaching  what  force  he  could  spare 
from  his  own  emergencies,  Napoleon  sent 
Soult  again  with  plenary  powers  to  retrieve 
the  credit  and  fortunes  of  the  army.     Im- 
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pressed  with  the  p^l  of  the  crisis,  and  not 
disguising  the  abilities  of  the  commander  op- 
posed to  him,  this  able  **  Lieutenant  of  the 
Emperor"  collected  his  whole  strength,  and 
suddenly  poured  with  impetuous  valor 
through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the 
isolated  posts  of  his  antagonist.  But  at  Maya 
BDd  Sorauven  the  French  were  once  more  re- 
pulsed by  the  vigorous  determination  of  the 
British ;  St.  Sebastian,  after  a  sanguinary 
siege,  was  carried  by  storm,  and  on  the  9  th  of 
November,  four  months  after  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  Wellington  slept,  for  the  last  time 
during  the  war,  on  the  territory  of  the  Pen- 
insula. The  Bidassoa  and  the  Neville  were 
successfully  crossed  in  despite  of  all  the  re- 
sistance which  Soult  could  oppose,  and  the 
British  army,  which  five  years  before,  amid 
the  menacing  hosts  of  the  enemy  and  the  ill- 
boding  omens  of  its  friends,  had  maintained  a 
precarious  footing  on  the  crags  of  Portugal, 
now  bivouacked  in  uncontested  triumph  on 
the  soil  of  France.  With  these  strokes  the 
mighty  game  had  at  length  been  won,  for 
though  Soult  clunff  with  convulsive  tenacity 
to  every  defensible  point  of  ground,  and 
though  at  Toulouse  he  drew  such  vigor  from 
despair  as  suggested  an  equivocal  claim  to 
the  honors  of  the  combat,  yet  the  result  of  the 
struggle  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune. 
Not  only  was  Wellington  advancing  in  irre- 
sistible strength,  but  Napoleon  himself  had 
succumbed  to  his  more  immediate  antagon- 
ists; and  the  French  marshals,  discovering 
themselves  without  authority  or  support,  de- 
sisted from  hostilities  which  had  become  both 
gratuitous  and  hopeless. 

Thus  terminated,  with  unexampled  ^lory 
to  England  and  its  army,  the  great  Penmsu- 
lar  War — a  struggle  commenced  with  am- 
biguous views,  and  prosecuted  with  doubtful 
expectations,  but  carried  to  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion by  the  extraordinary  genius  of  a 
single  man.  We  are  not  imputing  any  pro- 
digies of  heroism  to  the  conquerors  or  their 
chief.  None  knew  better  than  he  who  is  now 
gone  that  war  was  no  matter  of  romance,  but 
a  process  obeying  in  its  course  the  self-same 
rules  which  humanly  determine  the  success 
of  all  national  undertakings.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  as  we  have  been  describing,  that 
Wellington,  with  a  heterogeneous  force  rarely 
exceeding  50,000  effective  troops,  and  fre- 
quently far  below  even  this  disproportionate 
amount,  did  first  repel,  then  attack,  and  ul- 
timately vanquish,  a  host  of  foes  comprising 
from  200,000  to  350,000  of  the  finest  sol* 
diers  of  the  French  Empire,  led  by  its  most 
renowned  commanders ;  and  such  a  feat  of 


arms  does,  indeed,  appear  to  savor  of  the 
heroic  or  supernatural.  But  the  game  was 
always  in  reality  on  the  cards.  The  mighty 
armies  of  the  French  were  not  practically 
available  for  a  concentrated  effort.  The  jeal- 
ousies of  the  several  marshals,  and  the  ca- 
prices of  their  nominal  sovereign,  precluded 
any  systematic  co-operation  between  them, 
and  the  necessities  of  subsistence  in  a  rude 
and  hostile  country  effectually  prevented  the 
assemblage  for  any  lengthened  period  of  a 
larger  force  than  the  British  commander  had 
proved  his  ability  to  encounter.  The  cam- 
paigns of  Talavera  and  Salamanca  showed 
Wellington  that  his  army  was  not  likely,  un- 
der proper  precautions,  to  be  overmatched  in 
the  field ;  experience  soon  taught  him  the 
limit  of  reinforcements  from  France.  Inthe 
next  place,  the  embarrassments  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  French  were  greatly  augment- 
ed by  their  own  system  of  tactics  and  by  the 
determined  enmity  of  the  Spaniards,  flely- 
ing,  according  to  Napoleon's  principle,  for 
the  support  of  the  war  on  the  war  itself,  they 
were  compelled  to  alienate  the  people  of  the 
country  by  ruthless  plunder,  and  to  make  a 
fortified  post  of  every  depot  and  magazine. 
As  the  guerilla  practice  gathered  strength 
their  communications  were  intercepted  in 
every  direction,  and  they  commanded  not  an 
inch  of  territory  beyond  their  immediate 
quarters.  If  they  quitted  a  province,  they 
lost  it ;  if  they  evacuated  a  post  for  a  mo- 
ment, it  was  seized  by  enemies  who  were 
powerless  against  them  in  open  field,  but  who 
hung  with  invincible  hostility  on  their  flanks 
and  rear.  On  the  other  hand,  Wellington 
commanded  a  compact  army  in  a  central 
position,  from  which  he  could  operate  in  any 
direction  at  pleasure.  Having  conclusively 
proved,  against  even  the  tenacity  and  genius 
of  Massena,  that  his  own  post  was  impregna- 
ble, he  could  strike  at  will  to  the  riffht  or  the 
left ;  he  could  menace  Soult  in  Andalusia,  or 
Clanzel  in  Galicia,  or  alarm  King  Joseph  for 
his  throne  by  marching  upon  Madrid.  He 
was  indepenclent  of  the  necessities  which  so 
crippled  his  antagonists.  The  sea  was  his 
own,  and  every  port  between  Lisbon  and  San- 
tander  could  be  turned  into  a  base  of  opera- 
tions and  an  unfailing  source  of  supplies.  He 
knew  that  at  the  worst  he  could  hold  Portu- 
gal against  all  the  might  of  France,  nnd  that 
there  lay  obedient  to  his  baton  an  army  com- 
petent to  seize  and  improve  every  opportu- 
nity which  time  might  bring-— opportunities 
wluch  could  hardly  be  lacking  under  a  sys- 
tem so  hollow  and  unsubatantial  as  that  on 
which  Napoleon's  power  waa  reared* 
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These  are  tbe  conditions,  explanatory  in 
some  degree  of  the  result  of  the  war ;  but 
they  are  in  no  wise  disparaging  to  those  ex- 
traordinary talents  which  conducted  it  to  its 
conclusion.  But  for  Wellington  these  chances 
would  have  been  wholly  unina proved  and 
lost.  It  is  his  transcendent  merit  that  he 
descried  these  promising  circumstances  when 
they  were  hidden  from  most  and  denied  by 
all.  He  first  detected  the  capabilities  of 
Portugal  as  a  defensive  position  ;  he  first  in- 
dicated the  weak  points  of  his  antagonists ; 
he  first  inspired  confidence  in  his  soldiers. 
To  realize  the  favorable  chances  of  the  war, 
it  was  required  that  no  act  of  imprudence 
should  compromise  the  safety  of  that  army 
on  which  all  depended ;  that  no  means 
should  be  spared  to  maintain  its  efficiency 
and  to  create  a  subsidiary  force  in  the  levies 
of  the  country ;  that  temptations  should  be 
resisted,  obloquy  disregarded,  and  provoca- 
tions passed  by.  All  this  Wellington  did, 
and  did,  too,  not  only  without  support,  but 
in  despite  of  discouragement.  He  never 
could  persuade  his  countrymen  of  their  real 
duties  or  prospects.  They  were  extrava- 
gantly elated  at  his  first  success,  and  propor- 
tionately desponding  afterwards.  He  could 
never  teach  them  to  look  into  the  future  or 
to  believe  in  the  value  of  a  victory  which  fell 
short  of  a  conquest.  For  a  long  time  it  may 
be  said  that  he  conducted  the  war  on  his 
own  responsibility  alone ;  for  the  Ministry, 
even  when  favorably  disposed,  were  unable 
to  send  him  adequate  succors,  and  there  was 
an  Opposition  ever  ready  to  prophesy  and 
denounce  calamities  which  they  were  doing 
their  best  to  occasion.  On  the  spot,  too,  he 
was  calumniated  and  thwarted  in  every  pos- 
sible way  by  the  very  people  whose  cause 
he  was  sustaining.  The  Spanish  generals 
encumbered  his  movements,  while  the  Span- 
ish government,  under  the  dictation  of  the 
populace  of  Cadiz,  violated  every  engage- 
ment with  him  as  soon  as  it  was  made.  Yet, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  he  persevered. 
He  alone,  at  an  early  period,  detected  the 
essential  unsoundness  of  the  French  power, 
and  reiterated  his  assurances  of  eventual  suc- 
cess. He  argued  with  his  own  government, 
temporized  with  his  Spanish  colleagues,  and 
even  convinced  the  patriot  mob.  By  inces- 
sant exertions  and  extraordinary  skill  he 
raised  a  body  of  militiamen  and  recruits  into 
an  army  unparalleled  for  its  excellence,  and 
by  a  succession  of  victories  he  at  length 
taught  his  discontented  countrymen  to  know 
their  own  military  capacities  and  to  believe 
i  n  the  fortune  of  their  arms.    It  waa  tiiis 


gradual  creation  of  means  and  power  which 
communicated  so  distinctive  a  character  to 
the  war.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  originally 
sailed  with  a  handful  of  troops  on  an  "  expe- 
dition "  to  Portugal.  He  returned  the  com- 
mander of  such  a  British  army  as  had  never 
before  been  seen,  and  the  conqueror  in  such 
war  as  bad  never  before  been  maintained. 
Single-handed,  England  had  encountered  and 
defeated  those  redoubtable  legions  of  France 
before  which  Continental  Europe  had  hith- 
erto succumbed.  She  had  become  a  princi- 
pal in  the  great  European  struggle,  and,  by 
the  talents  and  fortune  of  her  great  comman- 
der, had  entitled  herself  to  no  second  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  world.  It  is  as  well, 
perhaps,  that  our  subject  demands  no  spe- 
cial notice  of  that  invincible  army  by  which 
these  feats  were  wrought.  When  the  war 
was  summarily  concluded  by  the  ruin  of  one 
of  the  belligerents,  it  had  penetrated  tbe 
French  territory  as  far  as  Bordeaux.  There 
it  was  broken  up.  Of  its  famous  regiments, 
some  were  earned  across  the  Atlantic  to  be 
launched  heedlessly  against  the  redoubts  of 
New  Orleans,  some  shipped  off  to  perish  in 
the  rice  swamps  of  Antigua,  and  some  re- 
tained to  participate  in  one  more  battle  for 
victory.  But  from  this  point  its  renown  lives 
in  history  alone ;  its  merits  never  met  the 
recognition  which  was  their  due,  and  our 
own  generation  has  witnessed  the  tardy  ac- 
knowledgment, by  a  piece  of  riband  and  a 
medal,  of  deeds  which  forty  years  before 
proved  the  salvation  of  Europe  and  the  im- 
mortal glory  of  Britain. 

During  the  memorable  events  which  we 
have  been  describing,  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  Wellington  had  risen  to  a  signal  pitch 
of  reputation  and  esteem.  A  successful  sol- 
dier and  a  popular  commander  he  had  been 
accounted  from  the  beginning,  but  he  was 
now  recognized  as  something  mfinitely  more. 
By  degrees  the  Spanish  war  had  become  a 
conspicuous  element  in  the  mighty  European 
struggle  ;  and  it  was  the  only  war,  indeed, 
in  which  an  ascendant  was  permanently 
maintained  over  the  star  of  Napoleon.  All 
eyes  were  therefore  turned  upon  tbe  Gene- 
ral enjoying  such  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
genius  or  fortune.  Nor  were  his  merits 
limited  to  the  field  of  battle  alone.  He  was 
the  yisible  adviser  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
statesmen,  and  whatever  administrative  suc- 
cesses awaited  their  efforts  were  due  to  no 
counsels  but  his.  His  clear  vision  and  steady 
judgment  disentangled  all  the  intricacies  of 
democratic  intrigues  or  courtly  comiptioo, 
and  detected  at  once  the  path  of  wisdom  and 
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policy.  It  was  impoflsible,  too,  that  his  views 
shoald  be  confined  to  the  Peninsula.  In 
those  days  all  poliiics  wore  a  cosmopolitan 
character.  There  was  but  one  great  ques- 
tion before  the  eyes  of  the  world — ^European 
freedom  or  European  servitude — ^the  ^French 
Empire  "  on  one  side,  and  a  coalition  of  ad- 
versaries or  victims  on  the  other.  Welling- 
ton's eye  was  cast  over  the  plains  of  Ger- 
many, over  the  wilds  of  Russia,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. His  sagacity  estimated  every 
combination  at  its  true  import,  and  measured 
the  effects  of  everv  expedition,  while  his  vic- 
tories served  to  check  despondency,  or  ani- 
mate resistance  in  countries  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  his  operations.  The  battle 
of  Salamanca  was  celebrated  by  the  retiring 
Russians  with  rejoicings  which  fell  ominous- 
ly on  the  ears  of  their  pursuers,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  Yittoria  determined  the  wavering 
policy  of  Austria  against  the  tottering  for- 
tunes of  Napoleon.  These  circumstances 
lent  a  weight  to  the  words  of  Wellington 
such  as  had  rarely  been  before  experienced 
either  by  statesman  or  soldier.  On  all  points 
i^lating  to  the  one  great  problem  of  the  day, 
his  opinion  was  anxiously  asked  and  respect- 
fully received — and  not  by  his  own  govern- 
ment alone,  but  by  all  cabinets  concerned  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  pending  struggle. 
When,  therefore,  the  dissolution  of  Napole- 
on's empire  compelled  a  new  organization  of 
France,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  prompt- 
ly despatched  to  Paris,  as  the  person  most 
competent  to  advise  and  instruct  the  new 
administration — four  days  only  elapsing  be- 
tween his  departure  from  the  head  of  the 
army  and  his  appearance  as  British  Ambas- 
sador at  the  Tuileries.  Within  a  week, 
again,  of  this  time  he  was  precipitately  re- 
called to  Madrid,  as  the  only  individual  who, 
by  his  experience,  knowledge,  and  influence, 
could  compose  the  differences  between  the 
Spanish  people  and  their  malicious  sovereign ; 
and  before  six  months  had  passed,  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Vienna  as  the  representative  of 
his  country  in  the  great  congress  of  nations 
which  was  to  determine  the  settlement  of 
the  world.  These  practical  testimonies  to 
his  renown  throw  wholly  into  the  shade  those 
incidental  honors  and  decorations  by  which 
national  acknowledgments  are  conveyed,  and 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  all  the 
titles  and  distinctions  at  the  command  of 
crowns  and  cabinets  were  showered  upon  the 
liberator  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  conqueror 
of  Napoleon.  Talavera  had  made  him  a 
baron  and  a  viscount;  Ciudad  Rodrigo  an 


earl,  Salamanca  a  marquis,  and  Yittoria  a 
duke ;  and,  as  these  honors  had  all  accumu- 
lated in  his  absence,  his  successive  patents 
were  read  together  in  a  single  day,  as  be 
took  his  seat  for  the  first  time,  and  with  the 
highest  rank,  among  the  peers  of  England. 

But  his  military  services  were  not  yet 
quite  concluded — they  were  to  terminate  in 
a  more  brilliant  though  not  more  substantial 
triumph  than  had  been  won  on  the  fields  of 
Spain.  While  the  allied  sovereigns  were  wran- 
gling over  the  trophies  of  their  success,  their 
terrible  antagonist  re-appeared  once  more* 
Napoleon  was  affain  in  Paris,  and,  aided  by 
the  devotion  of  his  adherents,  the  military 
capacity  of  the  nation,  and  the  numbers  of 
veteran  soldiers  who  at  the  peace  had  been 
released  from  imprisonment,  he  speedily  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  an  army  as  formida- 
ble as  that  of  Austerlitz  or  Friedland.  At 
the  first  rumors  of  war  the  contingent  of 
England  had  been  entrusted  to  Wellington, 
who  occupied  in  Belgium  the  post  of  honor 
and  peril.  Of  all  the  mighty  reinforcements 
announced,  none  but  a  Prussian  corps  was 
at  hand,  when,  without  warning  given,  the 
French  Emperor  fell  head  long  on  his  enemies 
at  Ligny  and  Quatre  Bras.  The  Duke  had 
sketched  out  a  scheme  of  hostilities  with  his 
usual  decision,  and  was  prepared  to  take  the 
field  with  his  usual  confidence,  but  the  loss 
of  that  army  which  *' could  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything  "  was  now  grievously  felt. 
The  troops  of  Napoleon  were  the  very  finest 
of  the  Empire — the  true  representatives  of 
the  Grand  Army  ;  but  Wellington's  motley 
force  comprised  only  38,000  British,  and  of 
these  only  a  portion  was  contributed  by  the 
redoubtable  old  regiments  of  the  Peninsula. 
Nevertheless,  with  these  in  the  front  line, 
and  with  Brunswickers,  Belgians,  Dutch  and 
Germans  in  support,  the  British  general 
awaited  at  Waterloo  the  impetuous  onset  of 
Napoleon,  and  at  length  won  that  crowning 
victory  which  is  even  yet  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  Englbhmen.  That  this  final  con- 
quest added  much  more  than  brilliancy  to  the 
honors  of  Wellington  is  what  cannot  be  said. 
The  campaign  was  not  long  enough  for  strat- 
^gy»  nor  was  the  battle  fought  by  manceu- 
vres ;  but  whatever  could  be  done  by  a  gen- 
eral was  done  by  England's  Duke,  and  this 
distinct,  and  as  it  were,  personal  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  great  commanders  of  the  age, 
naturally  invested  the  conqueror  with  a  pe- 
culiar lustre  of  renown. 

By  a  destiny  unexampled  in  history,  the 
hero  of  these  countless  conquests  survived 
to  give  more  than  one  generation  of  his 
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coanirymen  the  benefit  «of  hb  civil  services. 
8ach  an  ordeal  has  never  before  been  en- 
dured by  any  pabiic  character.  Military  ex- 
perience does  not  famish  the  fittest  schools 
of  statesmanship,  especially  when  the  coun- 
try to  be  governed  is  that  of  a  free,  intelli- 
gent, and  progressive  people.  But,  if  the 
political  principles  of  the  great  man  who  has 
now  departed  were  not  always  reconcilable 
with  the  opinions  and  demands  of  modem 
advancement,  they  were  at  least  consistent 
in  themselves,  were  never  extravagantly 
pressed,  never  tyrannically  promoted,  and 
never  insisted  on  to  the  hindrance  of  the 
Government  or  the  damage  of  the  State.  In 
estimating  Wellington*s  politics  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  he  was  a  politician  of  1807, 
and  that  he  descended  to  us  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  a  school  that  had  passed.  If  he 
was  less  liberally -minded  than  the  states- 
men of  his  later  days,  we  may  fairly  inquire 
how  many  of  his  own  generation  would  have 
been  as  liberal  as  he  ? 

Our  memoir  now  enters  upon  a  period  of 
history  entirely  new.  The  great  battle  of 
Waterloo  had  finally  terminated  the  times  of 
war,  and  introduced  a  reign  of  peace  so  sta- 
ble, that  its  conclusion,  notwithstanding  some 
disturbances,  may  yet,  we  trust,  be  distant 
still.  The  condition  of  Europe  which  now 
ensued  was  exceedingly  remarkable.  The 
mighty  contest  just  closed  had  been  a  strug- 
gle between  two  principles,  which,  though 
they  assumed  the  forms  of  legitimacy  and  rev- 
olution, included  also  respectively  the  more 
moderate  types  of  conservatism  and  reform. 
To  all  appearances  the  desperate  game  had 
been  at  length  decided  in  favor  of  the  party 
of  resistance  against  the  party  of  progress, 
and  an  undbputed  sway  might  now  have 
been  anticipated  for  the  ancient  traditions  of 
government.  Yet  the  echoes  of  the  cannon 
had  scarcely  ceased  when  the  clamors  of  the 
people  began,  and  political  agitation  was 
commenced  with  such  advantage^  popular- 
ity, and  success  as  it  had  never  enjoyed  du- 
ring the  ascendancy  of  revolutionary  France. 
The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  sim- 
ple enough.  The  cessation  of  war  and  iu 
vicissitudes  had  left  a  void  in  the  popular 
mind.  National  spirits  required  new  occu- 
patioui  and  the  creation  of  some  new  inter- 
eat  to  satisfy  the  desires  which  had  been 
called  into  being  by  so  exciting  a  struggle. 
But  with  this  tendency  to  agitation  in  general 
was  combined  a  decided  bias  in  the  direction  of 
liberalism.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  French 
Revolutionists  was  imperishable^  and  many 
of  their  maxima  survived  the   scaffolds  of 


the  RepnbHc  and  the  wars  of  the  Empire. 
Topics,  moreover,  and  novelties  of  all  kinds 
had  been  tossed  up  by  the  political  storm  ;  dis- 
cussion had  been  earnest,  and  sovereigns,  in 
the  exigencies  of  a  struggle  for  life  and  death, 
had  been  induced  to  concede  something  and 
promise  more  to  the  reasonable  claims  of 
their  subjects.  Moreover,  the  pressure  of 
taxation  was  severely  felt,  and  there  was  a 
natural  desire  to  direct  again  to  the  proper 
objects  of  peace  those  energies  of  govern- 
ment which  had  been  so  long  absorbed  in 
the  prosecution  of  war.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington himself,  in  advocating  certain  meas- 
ures of  European  policy  at  this  period,  ob- 
served with  his  unerring  sagacity,  that  what 
was  needed  by  the  several  Governments  was 
such  a  peace  as  would  give  them  "the  power 
of  reducing  their  overgrown  military  estab- 
lishments, and  the  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
internal  concerns  of  their  nations,  and  to  im- 
prove the  situation  of  their  people." 

These  conditions  of  society  determined  the 
character  of  European  history  during  what 
has  been  termed  **  the  30  years'  peace,"  and 
through  which  period  we  shall  now  have  to 
follow  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  At  the 
outset  it  appeared  as  if  Sovereigns  were  not 
indisposed  to  share  with  the  people  that  free- 
dom to  which  the  exertions  of  the  latter  had 
restored  them,  but,  whether  scared  by  visions 
of  reviving  Jacobinism  or  spoiled  by  the 
sweets  of  power,  they  speedily  renounced 
their  views,  and  concerted  a  common  policy 
of  repression  throughout  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. With  the  events  which  ensued  we  are 
no  further  concerned  than  in  so  far  as  they 
illustrate  the  position  and  conduct  of  the 
great  Duke  in  mitigating  or  controlling  them. 
In  Germany  and  Italy  the  fires  of  discontent 
smouldered,  with  occasional  outbreaks,  until 
the  conflagration  of  1848.  In  France  the 
process  was  so  much  more  rapid  that  withio 
12  years  of  the  evacuation  of  that  country  by 
the  allied  forces,  the  Duke  lived  to  see  flying 
on  the  Thames  in  harmony  and  concord  with 
the  flag  of  England  that  very  tricolor  which 
his  whole  military  life  had  been  devoted  to 
debasing.  What  happened  in  England  under 
this  new  system  of  politics  we  shall  presently 
be  called  upon  to  relate. 

The  civil  career  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
thus  divides  Itself  into  two  portions,  in  one  of 
which  he  co-operated  with  foreign  Govera- 
mentG^  for  the  general  settlement  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  other  took  his  personal  share  in 
the  particular  administration  of  his  own  coun- 
try. It  is  to  the  former  of  these  that  our  at- 
tention must  be  first  directed. 
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To  prevent  any  recurrence  of  those  deso* 
lating  wars  which  had  just  been  terminated,  it 
was  determined  to  control  Krance,  the  origin- 
ator of  the  evil,  by  an  armed  occupation. 
The  command  of  the  force  charged  with  thb 
critical  duty  was  intrusted  by  common  con- 
sent to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  for  whose 
powerful  mediation  France  would  have  fared 
far  more  hardly  at  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
Powers.      The  exasperated  Prussians  were 
bent  upon  demolishmg  the   monuments  of 
Paris,  and  even  less  revengeful  spirits  inclined 
to  think  that  considerable  concessions  might 
be  exacted  from  a  nation  which  had  inflicted 
such  troubles  and  miseries  on  Europe  at  large. 
The  Duke,  however,  restrained  the  fury  of 
Bluoher,  and  succeeded  by  the  wisdom  and 
force   of  his  arguments   in   modifying  the 
views  of  the  allied  Cabinets.     It  was  owing 
to  his  representations  and  influence  both  that 
no  penally  of    confiication  was    enforced 
against  France,  and  that  the  occupation  of 
her  territory  was  temporary  instead  of  per- 
manent.   Against  the  vindicttveness  of  some, 
the  ambition  of  others,  and  the  fears  of  more, 
he  urged  the  incontrovertible  plea  that  £u* 
rope  could  never  be  tranquil  while  France 
was  agitated,  and  that  France  must  infallibly 
be  agitated  if  left  with  such  reasonable  ground 
of  complaint.     In  all  ducussions  of  detail  his 
opinion  was  invariably  thrown  on  the  side  of 
moderation  and  indulgence,  and  though  he 
abstained  from  interceding  on  behalf  of  Mar- 
shal Ney,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  omission 
can  be  designated  as  a  dereliction  of  any  po- 
sitive obligations.     It  is  certainly  probable 
that  a  request  from  an  officer  in  the  Duke's 
position  would  not  have  been  refused  by  the 
Government  of  France,  but  such  a  request 
the  Duke  was  not  bound  to  prefer  by  any 
considerations  of  duty  or  justice.     It  will 
hardly  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  the  conquered  capital  his 
life  was  twice  attempted  by  assassins— once 
when  H  quantity  of  gunpowder  was  placed 
in  his  cellars  for  explosion  on  the  occasion  of 
a  f^te,  and,  again,  when  a  pistol  was  dis- 
charged at  his  carriage  as  he  drove  into  the 
gates  of  his  hotel.     The  author  of  this  latter 
attempt  was  Cantillon,  the  miscreant  to  whom 
in  respect  of  this  very  transaction.  Napoleon 
bequeathed  a  pecuniary  legacy. 

In  the  year  1818  was  held  the  first  of  those 
Royal  riunions  suggested  by  the  political 
embarrassments  to  which  we  have  alluded 
above.  The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Em- 
perors of  Austria  and  Rassia  met  in  the  month 
of  September  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  this 
conference  was  attended  on  the  part  of  the 


English  Crown  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  chief,  if  not  the 
sole,  public  business  here  transacted  was  the 
agreement  for  the  evacuation  of  France  by 
the  allied  army,  and  the  restoration  of  that 
State  to  its  independent  dignity  among  Eu- 
ropean nations.  The  proposal  was  an  anti* 
cipation  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  which 
had  fixed  five  years  as  the  possible  term  of 
occupation.  The  private  interests  of  the 
Duke  were  largely  concerned  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  arrangement  to  its  full  extent. 
Hb  position  and  emoluments  as  Generalissi- 
mo of  the  occupying  force  were  exceedingly 
grand,  and  the  inclmation  of  most  of  his  po- 
litical colleagues  tended,  as  he  well  knew,  to 
the  strict  enforcement  <k  the  compact.  Such 
considerations,  however,  had  no  weight 
against  his  impartial  conclusions,  and  he  so 
successfully  exerted  his  influence  in  fnvor 
of  France  that  the  evacuation  was  decided 
upon  without  difficulty  or  delay. 

In  the  several  conferences  which  rapidly 
succeeded  the  meeting  at  Aix-la*Ohapelle  no 
part  was  taken  either  by  England  or  her  re- 
presentatives;  but  in  the  year  1822  a  con- 
gress was  held  at  Verona,  to  which,  as  Ple- 
nipotentiary from  the  British  Government, 
the  Duke  repaired,  and  the  occasion  is  re* 
markable,  not  only  from  the  results  of  the 
convention,  but  because  it  first  identified  the 
proceedings  of  the  Duke  with  the  debatable 
politics  of  the  English  Cabinet,  and  brought 
our  military  hero  within  the  scope  of  Parlia- 
mentary animadversion.  Among  the  sub- 
jects which  the  assembled  Sovereigns  regard- 
ed with  anxious  solicitude  was  the  state  of 
Spain.  The  Spanish  people  had  perempto- 
rily demanded  the  realization  of  those  consti- 
tutional prospects  with  which  they  had  long 
been  beguiled,  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  Ferdinand  VII.  would  be  compelled 
to  yield.  Such  a  compulsion  was  viewed  at 
Verona  in  the  light  of  a  political  sacrilege, 
and  it  was  determined  by  France,  with 
more  or  less  assent  on  the  part  of  the 
allied  Crowns,  to  mainuin  the  Royal  pre- 
rogative in  Spain  by  force  of  arms. 
It  happened  that  just  at  this  period  the 
character  of  the  British  Cabinet  had  received 
its  first  important  modification  from  the  death 
of  Lord  Londonderry  and  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Canning  to  the  Secretaryship  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  Duke,  in  fact,  had  received  his 
instructions  as  Plenipotentiary  from  the  pen 
of  the  new  Minister,  and  when  the  actual  in- 
vasion of  Spain  by  a  French  army  in  support 
of  absolutist  principles  was  announced  to  the 
world,  it  was  loudly  exclaimed  that  either 
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tbese  io8tracttoD8  must  bave  been  disregard- 
ed, or  that  the  Government  had  been  grossly 
inattentive  to  its  duty  in  permitting  such  an 
outrage  upon  the  independence  and  liberties 
of  a  people.  The  debates  in  Parliament  were 
long  and  violent,  and  though  those  were  not 
times  of  Ministerial  minorities  the  Opposition 
produced  some  impression  by  their  protests. 
The  Duke  defended  himself  by  proving  what 
could  never,  of  so  strict  a  disciplinarian,  have 
been  seriously  disbelieved — that  he  had  faith- 
fully conformed  to  his  instructions,  that  those 
instructions  included  no  authority  to  use 
menace,  but  that,  as  far  as  influence  or  re- 
monstrance could  go,  he  had  strongly  dis- 
suaded such  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  and  had  set  the  difficul- 
ties of  Peninsular  intervention  in  the  fullest 
light  from  his  own  experience.  At  this  dis- 
tance of  time  we  can  see  that  the  affair,  like 
many  of  our  own  day,  was  magnified  beyond 
its  due  proportions  for  party  purposes.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suspect  that  the  Duke, 
who  had  no  personal  sympathies  with  Can- 
ning, and  few,  as  yet,  with  his  politics,  may 
have  co-operated  somewhat  ungraciously 
with  the  liberal  successor  of  Castlereagh; 
but,  apart  from  his  invariable  fidelity  to  his 
duties,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  from  his  known 
opinions,  that  he  must  have  been  opposed  to 
the  renewal  of  war  in  the  Peninsula  under 
circumstances  like  these.  He  may  have  had 
very  little  affection  for  Spanish  patriots,  and 
be  may  have  thought  that  the  neutrality  pro- 
fessed by  his  Government  would  have  been 
as  truly  violated  by  contesting  the  decisions 
of  Russia  or  France  as  by  dictating  terms  to 
Spain,  but  his  opposition  to  the  project  was 
doubtless  exerted  as  cordially  as  his  position 
allowed.  With  this  occurrence  terminated 
those  peculiar  duties  of  the  Duke  to  which 
we  have  been  referring ;  for,  though  he  pro- 
ceeded on  a  special  embassy  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  1826,  the  event  was  not  of  a  char- 
acter to  call  for  much  remark. 

During  this  participation  in  the  counsels 
of  Europe's  rulers,  the  Duke  invariably 
evinced  that  practical  foresight  which  distin- 
gubhed  his  character.  He  was  not  a  liberal 
politician,  nor  what  we  might  now  term  an 
enlightened  statesman.  He  "had  seen  as 
much  of  war  as  most  men,"  and  most  of  the 
wars  he  had  seen  miffht  be  traceable,  in  his 
opinion,  to  the  operation  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples; but,  if  he  was  not  in  this  respect 
very  generously  disposed,  he  was  too  wise 
and  too  sagacious  to  be  tyrannical  or  severe. 
His  experience  of  "  constitutions,"  as  devised 
by  popular  agitators,   was  not    favorable. 


His  principles  inclined  to  legitimate  monar- 
chy and  to  '*  strong  Governments,"  but  none 
knew  better  than  he  that  order  could  only 
be  permanently  maintained  by  consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  caprices 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  his  voice  was  given  on 
the  side  of  freedom,  though  not  perhaps  ab- 
solutely for  freedom's  sake. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  England, 
during  these  proceedings,  was  forgetful  of 
her  hero.  Honors,  offices,  and  rewards  were 
showered  on  him  from  every  quarter.  As 
the  Crown  had  exhausted  its  store  of  titles, 
and  Parliament  its  forms  of  thanksgiving,  the 
recognitions  of  his  crowning  victory  took  a 
more  substantial  shape.  In  addition  to  for- 
mer grants,  the  sum  of  iS200,000  was  voted, 
in  1816,  for  the  purchase  of  a  mansion  and 
estate  to  be  settled  on  the  dukedom.  With 
these  funds,  a  commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose  concluded  a  bargain  with  Lord  Riv- 
ers for  the  noble  domain  of  Strathfieldsaye, 
in  Hampshire,  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  of 
the  Crown  by  the  Dukes  of  Wellington,  on 
condition  of  presenting  yearly  a  tri-color  flag 
to  the  British  sovereign,  on  the  18th  of  June. 
This  symbol,  corresponding  to  a  similar 
token  presented  by  the  Dukes  of  Marlbo- 
rough, IS  always  suspended  in  the  Armory 
at  Windsor  Castle,  where  the  little  silken 
trophies  may  be  seen  hanging  together  in 
perpetual  memory  of  Blenheim  and  Water- 
loo. The  estate  of  Strathfieldsaye  has  since 
been  largely  increased  by  the  investments  of 
the  Duke's  private  economy ;  it  is  now,  we 
believe,  many  miles  in  circumference,  and, 
though  the  mansion  is  not  proportioned  to 
the  dignity  either  of  the  domain  or  the  Utle, 
the  avenue  by  which  it  is  approached  is 
almost  unequalled.  During  the  first  year  of 
his  residence  in  Paris,  the  state  of  his  health 
induced  him  to  repair  to  Cheltenham,  and 
gave  occasion  for  an  infinite  number  of  grate- 
ful or  festive  acknowledgments.  Among 
these  was  the  opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
at  which  ceremony  the  hero  of  the  title  ap- 
peared, with  the  Prince  Regent  and  the 
buke  of  York,  under  a  salute  of  202  guns, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  period  that  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  Apsley  House,  a  resi- 
dence privately  purchased  by  the  Duke,  was 
undertaken  and  completed  by  Mr.  Wyatt. 
We  are  now  so  familiarized  with  monumental 
effigies  of  our  hero  in  eyery  possible  guise, 
that  it  may  surprise  the  reader  to  hear,  that 
the  trophy  in  the  Park  was  for  twenty  years 
the  only  statue  of  the  Duke  of  which  the  me- 
tropolis could  boast.  It  was  subscribed  for 
by  the  ladies  of  England,  between  1819  and 
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1821,  and  was  erected  on  the  Waterloo  an- 
niversary, in  1822,  in  which  year,  also,  the 
merchants  of  London  presented  their  elabor- 
rate  shield.  The  Crown,  meantime,  had  lost 
no  opportunity  of  signalizing  its  mindfulness 
of  services  rendered.  The  Duke,  in  1818, 
was  appointed  Master- General  of  the  Ord- 
nance, in  1819  Governor  of  Plymouth,  and 
in  1820  ColoneUin-Chief  of  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
into  which,  at  the  disband ment  of  certain 
regiments,  the  famous  old  05th  had  been 
transmuted.  As  to  foreign  Courts,  they  had 
already  said  and  done  their  utmost;  but  in 
1818,  the  Sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  simultaneously  promoted  the 
Duke  to  that  rank  in  their  respective  forces 
which  he  had  already  reached  in  his  own ; 
80  that  of  the  soldier  who  has  just  expired, 
we  may  assert  the  incredible  fact,  that  though 
he  gained  every  honor  by  service  and  none 
by  birth,  he  died  a  Field  Marshal  of  near 
forty  years  standing  in  four  of  the  greatest 
armies  in  the  world. 

The  time,  however,  had  now  arrived  when 
the  great  Duke  was  to  take  a  more  direct 
and  visible  part  in  the  Administration  of  his 
country,  and  it  was  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances that  he  entered  on  this  duty. 
The  old  Tory  Cabinet  of  the  war  had  sub- 
sisted for  ten  years  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  without  material  modification 
in  its  constitution  or  policy.  Mr.  Canning, 
it  is  true,  had  been  for  some  time  at  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  but  it  was  not  until 
his  accession  to  the  Foreign-office,  in  1822, 
that  his  influence  was  substantially  felt  in 
the  measures  of  the  Government.  But  now 
the  elements  of  mighty  change  began  per- 
ceptibly to  work.  The  days  of  unmitigated 
Toryism  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
precursors  of  reform  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  The  principles  of  general  liberalism 
in  the  person  of  Canning,  and  of  free  trade 
in  that  of  Huskisson,  were  to  be  gradually 
introduced  into  the  slubborn  Cabinet  of  the 
Regency,  and  old  men  were  at  length  to  give 
place  to  new.  Of  the  four  ancient  notabili- 
ties Lord  Londonderry  was  already  gone. 
Lord  Sid  mouth  had  just  retired,  Lord  Eldon 
was  declining,  and  the  end  of  Lord  Liverpool 
was  at  hand.  It  was  a  period  of  transition, 
and,  like  all  such  periods,  was  rife  with  angry 
suspicions,  with  mcessant  jars  between  the 
men  of  resistance  and  the  men  of  progress, 
with  mistakes,  recriminations,  compromises, 
and  confessions. 

Over  and  above  the  innumerable  points  of 
general  policy  to  be  thus  reconsidered,  there 
were  two  great  questions  awaiting  a  decision 


— ^tbose  of  Parliamentary  reform  and  Catho- 
lic   emancipation.     The    former    of   these, 
though  originally  entertained  by  a  Tory  Min- 
ister, had  become  politically  identified  with 
the  pledges  of  the  Whigs,  and  was  adopted 
rather  than  promoted  by  the  **  Radicals"  of 
the  time  as  the  chief  object  of  their  agitation. 
The  latter  was  less  essentially  a  party  ques- 
tion, for  it  concerned  rather  the  practical 
government  of  Ireland  than  the  recognition 
of  a  theoretical  principle,  and  statesmen  and 
Cabinets  had  been  divided  on  its  merits  ever 
since  the  opening  of  the  war.     The  measure, 
however,  had  been  seized  by  the  Whigs  ss 
their  own ;  it  had  been  defeated  by  the  Tories, 
and  its  destinies  were  generally  connected 
with    the    prospects  of   Whig  ascendency. 
This  party  had  now,  for  a  very  long  interval, 
been  excluded  from  power.     Their  adversa- 
ries had  monopolized  the  credit  of  the  war 
and  the  support  of  the  electoral  constituen- 
cies, and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  they  were 
irremovably  established  in  their  seats  of  office. 
During  all  this  time  the  condition  of  the 
country  had  been  disturbed  and  feverish  in 
the  extreme.   Those  public  discontents  which 
on  the  Continent  haa  taken  the  form  of  mil- 
itary insurrection,  in  England  assumed  the 
shape  of  political  agitation.     George  lY., 
who  in  1820  had  exchanged  the  title  of  Re- 
gent for  that  of  King,  was  in  no  favor  with 
the  people.    He  had  so  long  anticipated  the 
position  of  Royalty,  that  his  actual  accession 
to  the  throne  brought  with  it  none  even  of 
those  indefinite  expectations  which  usually 
make  a  new  reign  popular.     Though  person- 
ally connected  with  the  Whig  party  in  times 
past,  he  had  promptly  confirmed  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  Tories  on  coming  to  the  Crown  i 
and  the  known  selfishness  of  his  dispositon 
appeared  to  be  only  aggravated  by  power, 
while  his  more  attractive  qualities  had  grad- 
ually given  place  to  the  morosity  of  age. 
His  personal  character,  indeed,  figured  large- 
ly in  the  complaints  of  the  people,  who  de- 
scribed their  Sovereign  as  absorbed  in  the 
luxurious    enjoyments  of   a   misanthropical 
seclusion  while  his  subjects  were  suffering 
the  extremities  of  pressure  and  want.   There 
was  great  reason  for  these  murmurs.  Though 
the  state  of  the  country  imperatively  needed 
reforms,  the  great  policy  of  the  Ministry 
was  that  of  repression  alone.     While  new 
ideas  were  fermenting  among  the  people  with 
the  diffusion  of  political  knowledge  and  the 
growing  conviction  of  misgovernment,  the 
Cabinet  policy  was  that  of  20  years  beforev 
with  its  rigorous  maxims  of  resistance  and 
severity.      The  consequences  were  nothing 
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but  natural.  The  people  were  seduced  by 
demagogues  into  wicked  excesses  and  extrav- 
agant demands.  They  held  nightly  gather- 
ings in  the  large  towns  and  manufacturing 
shires,  hatched  chimerical  plots  of  marching 
on  the  metropolis,  talked  plain  treason  at 
public  assemblies,  and  proposed  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  Government.  A  conspi- 
racy for  the  assassination  of  the  Ministry  in 
a  body  was  actually  formed,  and  was  not 
defeated  by  any  want  of  resolution  or  earn- 
estness on  the  part  of  the  conspirators.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  was  con- 
firmed by  these  very  excesses  both  in  its  own 
repressive  policy  and  in  the  support  of  the 
well-affected  part  of  the  population.  They 
spared,  therefore,  neither  the  law  nor  the 
8Wor().  They  sent  artillery  into  one  county 
and  special  commissions  into  another ;  they 
charged  public  meetings  with  cavalry,  and 
strung  up  rioters  and  sheepstealers  on  the 
same  gallows.  Their  names  were  saluted 
with  cries  of  execration,  and  their  persons 
made  the  object  of  incessant  hostility,  but 
they  paid  spies  to  worm  out  the  secrets  of 
the  seditious,  and  pursued  their  unswerving 
course  in  reliance  on  principles  which  had 
carried  England,  as  they  imagined,  through 
worse  storms  than  these. 

In  this  unpopularity  of  the  Administration 
the  great  Duke  participated.  Though  it  watf 
impossible  to  overlook  his  transcendent 
claims  to  respect,  and  though  he  had  not  as 
yet  taken  any  very  active  part  in  domestic 
politics,  yet  he  was  known  to  be  of  the  Tory 
school,  and  connected,  indeed,  by  ties  of  the 
closest  sympathy  with  the  hated  Castlereagh. 
Even  his  miliUiry  eminence  was  no  recom- 
mendation in  the  eyes  of  those  who  denounc- 
ed soldiers  as  the  instruments  of  tyranny, 
and  who  had  scarcely  been  brought,  even  by 
a  galaxy  of  victories,  to  approve  of  an  anti- 
democratic war.  The  indications,  too,  which 
he  had  given  of  his  sentiments  were  not  of 
a  tendency  to  conciliate  a  suspicious  public. 
As  Master- General  of  the  Ordnance  he  had 
taken  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  had  concurred 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  Queen,  and  had 
spoken  in  terms  of  soldierlike  bluntness  about 
certain  proceedings  of  the  Opposition.  He 
was  now,  however,  to  do  more.  He  was  to 
become  an  influential  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  to  be^r  his  part,  for  good 
or  evil,  in  the  important  changes  which  were 
to  convert  the  British  Government  from  what 
it  was  under  George  IV.  to  what  it  is  under 
Queen  Victoria. 

For  two  or  three  years  affairs  proceeded 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  remarkable  con- 


juncture. The  foreign  policy  of  England  had 
been  conclusively  severed  from  that  of  the 
allied  Courts  of  the  Continent,  and  a  few  steps 
were  taken  in  the  direction  of  commercial 
emancipation  ;  but  the  political  crisis  was  still 
suspended.  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskifison 
were  looked  upon  with  no  kindly  eyes  ;  but, 
though  the  wedge  had  been  effectually  insert- 
ed, no  further  impulse  was  given  to  it  for 
some  time.  Lord  Eldon  croaked  and  pro- 
phesied. Lord  Liverpool  looked  doubtingly 
ahead,  and  the  Duke,  perhaps,  saw  further 
than  others ;  but  the  old  Administration  re- 
mained in  outward  form  substantially  the 
same,  and  the  catastrophe  was  yet  to  come. 
At  length,  in  February,  1 827,Lord  Liverpool's 
faculties  suddenly  failed  him,  and  his  fall  left 
the  Government  not  only  without  a  head,  but 
without  that  influence  which  had  hitherto 
kept  it  together.  Its  constituents  were  divid- 
ed among  themselves  on  all  the  great  ques- 
tions coming  on.  The  old  shell  of  the  Admi- 
nistration was  anti- Catholic  and  anti-Libera], 
but  its  vital  elements  represented  emancipa- 
tion and  progress.  The  Duke  had  not  yet 
discerned  the  necessity  of  the  latter  doctrines, 
but  he  was  too  sagacious  to  consort  with  do- 
tards or  bigots,  and  allied  himself  rather  with 
Mr.  Peel,  who  had  succeeded  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  oflSce  of  Home  Secretary  in  1822. 
Thus,  besides  the  old  Tory  staff  and  the  new 
leaven,  there  were  the  great  Duke  and  his 
friends,  who,  if  open  to  conviction,  were  not 
yet  prepared  for  change,  and  by  no  means 
well  disposed  towards  those  who  were  pro- 
moting it. 

At  the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool's  illness 
there  were  two  important  subjects  before  the 
Legislature.  The  Roman  Catholic  question 
created  a  violent  debate  and  a  close  division, 
while  Mr.  Huskisson's  doctrines  had  taken  the 
substantive  form  of  a  Corn  Bill,  intended  to 
relax  the  restrictive  system  in  force.  The 
former  subject  came  on  under  Canning's  di- 
rection, while  the  government  was  still  with- 
out a  head  ;  but  the  motion  was  lost  in  the 
Lower  House,  and  was,  consequently,  not  dis- 
cussed in  the  Lords.  After  a  few  weeks, 
however,  when  it  became  evident  that  Lord 
Liverpool's  recovery  was  beyond  hope,  the 
formation  of  a  new  Ministry  became  indis- 
pensable, and  on  the  10th  of  April  the  King 
sent  for  Mr.  Canning.  The  claims  of  this 
statesman  to  the  Premiership,  both  from 
ofBcial  services  and  popular  favor,  were  incon- 
testable ;  but  his  opinions  represented  only  a 
minority  of  the  Cabinet,  and  it  had  now  to  be 
seen  whether  those  who  could  co-operate  with 
Mr.  Canning  under  the    conciliatory   presi- 
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dency  of  Lord  Liverpool  would  be  coDUnt  to 
acknowledge  his  control  as  leader  of  the 
Administration.  As  far  as  Catholic  eman- 
cipation went,  no  great  difficulties  need  have 
intervened,  for,  though  the  new  Premier's  dis- 
position in  favor  of  Ireland  was  well  known, 
the  question  was  left  an  open  one.  But  Mr. 
Canning,  though  not  a  Whig  bv  profession, 
was  a  Liberal  by  principle,  and  his  Ministry, 
under  whatever  title,  must  be  a  Liberal  Min- 
istry. For  this  the  Duke  was  not  prepared, 
and  when  the  new  appointment  was  duly  com- 
municated to  the  members  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, he,  like  the  majority  of  his  colleagues, 
sent  in  his  resignation.  Nor  did  he  stop  here, 
for  he  laid  also  at  the  King's  feet  the  Master- 
Oeneralship  of  the  Ordnance  and  the  Com- 
mandership-in- Chief,  to  which,  at  the  Duke 
of  York's  death,  he  had  naturally  succeeded. 
Moreover,  when  in  the  ensuing  June  the 
Corn  fiill  of  Canning  and  Huskisson  came 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  he  moved  and 
carried  an  amendment  destructive  of  the 
measure,  although  it  had  been  prepared  by  a 
government  of  which  at  the  time  he  was  a 
member. 

These  remarkable  circumstances  occasioned 
an  extraordinary  agitation  in  the  public  mind. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  coincidence  of  the 
resignations,  which  all  reached  Mr.  Canning 
within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  disclosed  a 
combination  of  their  writers  against  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Sovereign  and  the  success 
of  the  new  Administration,  and  as  the  Duke, 
though  not  the  foremost  statesman  of  the 
party,  was  the  most  distinguished  personage 
concerned,  and  as  he  had  taken  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  gratuitous  step  of  retiring 
even  from  the  Commandership-in* Chief,  it 
was  alleged  that  he  had  desired  the  Pre- 
miership for  himself,  and  had  adopted  these 
measures  to  disconcert  and  embarrass  the 
Government.  On  these  points  he  delivered 
himself  of  an  elaborate  exculpation  from  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  averring,  among 
other  declarations,  that,  so  far  from  seeking 
to  conduct  a  Government,  he  was  "sensible 
of  being  unqualified  for  such  a  situation," 
and  that  he  **  should  have  been  mad  to  think 
of  it" — words  which  were  not  forgotten  in 
subsequent  times.  No  reader  will  now  sup- 
pose that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ever  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  dictating  to  his  Sover- 
eign, or  of  combining  with  others  in  the  spir- 
it imputed  to  him,  nor  is  there,  in  fact,  any 
need  of  such  a  forced  hypothesis  in  explana- 
tion of  the  facts.  What  the  Duke  felt  at  the 
new  appointment,  all  felt,  and  all  were  ready 
to  mark  their  disapprobation.  They  did  not 
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desire  a  Liberal  Government;  they  did  not 
admire  ''political  adventurers,"  and  they 
were  unprepared  for  a  Cabinet  in  ^hich  the 
Premier  was  committed  to  the  emancipation 
policy,  however  open  the  question  might  be 
considered.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  besides 
all  this,  the  Duke  was  personally  adverse  to 
an  intimate  connexion  with  Mr.  Canning,  and 
this  feeling  induced  him  to  discover  hostility 
in  the  Premier's  communications,  and  to  de- 
cide against  retaining  an  office  which,  though 
unpolitical  in  itself,  would  require  a  certain 
cordiality  of  co-operation  with  the  head  of 
the  Government.  As  to  his  conduct  on  the 
Corn  Bill,  he  disavowed  amid  angry  bicker- 
ings any  intention  of  annoying  the  Ministry, 
or  even  defeating  the  measure  by  the  amend- 
ment which  he  suggested. 

The  whole  episode  was  of  brief  duration. 
Exhausted  by  toil,  deserted  by  those  who 
bhould  have  supported  him,  and  relentlessly 
persecuted  by  all  who  distrusted  his  polities 
or  envied  his  elevation,  Mr.  Canning  expired 
in  the  fourth  month  of  his  office,  and  left 
the  King  and  the  Government  in  worse  per- 
plexities than  before.  An  Administration 
was  then  formed  under  Lord  Goderich,  who, 
as  Mr.  Robinson,  had  succeeded  to  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Exchequer  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Canning  became  Foreign  Secretary. 
The  new  Cabinet  closely  resembled  the  last 
in  its  constitution,  but  its  leader  was  wholly 
incapable  of  impressing  any  unity  of  pur- 
pose upon  a  Ministry  in  times  like  these. 
Mr.  Canning  died  in  August,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  Lord  Goderich  had  resigned 
his  office  in  despair.  Thus  there  appeared 
to  be  no  chance  of  a  good  working  Ministry 
under  the  Canning  policy,  while  the  true 
days  of  the  old  Tories  were  alriiady  past,  and 
those  of  the  Whigs  not  quite  come.  In  his 
embarrassments  the  King  did  what  Kings  and 
Queens  have  so  often  done  since ;  he  sent  for 
the  D uke  of  Wellington.  The  Duke  repaired 
to  the  Royal  closet,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
some,  the  amusement  of  many,  and  the  sat- 
isfaction of  more,  was  gazetted  as  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England  within  eight  months  after 
his  own  declaration  that  the  office  was  whol- 
ly beside  his  powers. 

Since  Canning's  death  he  had  so  far  qua- 
lified his  recent  secession  from  affairs  as  to 
return  to  the  command  of  the  army,  and  he 
had  just  gratified  his  countrymen  by  a  series 
of  visits  to  the  aristocracy,  in  a  progress 
which  fell  little  short  of  the  splendors  of 
royalty.  He  was  now  to  charge  himself 
with  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  and  the  re- 
sponsible direction  of  public  business,  under 
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drcumstanoeB  found  impracticable  by  those 
who  had  preceded  him  in  the  attempt.  Per- 
haps both  the  King  and  the  Dake  would 
have  preferred  an  Administration  constructed 
wholly  on  the  principles  entertained  by  the 
Premier,  but  of  this  there  appeared  no  ac- 
ceptable chance.  So  the  Duke  took  Mr. 
Huskisson,  whom  he  misliked,  and  four 
more  "  Canningites"  besides,  but  he  still  re- 
tained Peel  at  his  side,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  soul  of  the  Administration  resided 
here.  The  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer 
was  filled  by  Mr.  Goulburn,  a  name  long 
afterwards  respectably  connected  with  the 
party  thus  rising ;  but,  though  the  Canning- 
ites  formed  the  weaker  element  of  the  Cabinet, 
they  were  thought  to  contribute  much 
towards  shaping  its  policy  ;  and  so,  in  truth, 
they  did,  for,  though  the  men  were  soon 
changed,  their  spirit  survived  in  the  measures 
brought  forward. 

Before  the  eyes  of  the  great  Duke  and  his 
colleagues  there  still  loomed  the  three  great 
questions  of  the  time — questions  on  which 
neither  all  Liberals  nor  all  Conservatives 
thought  alike,  but  which  the  force  of  opinion 
was  clearly  pressing  onwards  for  a  decision. 
There  was  a  question  of  religious  disabilities, 
sometimes  under  the  form  of  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  but  ultimately  shaping  itself  Into 
Irish  Emancipation.  There  was  the  question 
of  Free  Trade,  sometimes  in  the  guise  of 
Spitalfields  or  Navigation  Acts,  sometimes  in- 
volved in  corn  averages  or  warehousing  reg- 
ulations, but  always  tending  to  untaxed 
bread ;  and  finally,  under  motions  for  disfran- 
chising one  constituency  and  enfranchising 
another,  appeared  the  mighty  question  of 
Parliamentary  reform.  On  all  these  the 
Duke  held  opinions  which  were  probably 
averse  to  material  change.  That  he  was  op- 
posed to  the  views  of  the  Liberal  party 
we  cannot  assert,  for  not  all  of  the  Liberal 
party  desired  the  modification  of  the  Corn 
Laws ;  nor  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  wishes 
of  the  country,  for  the  country  on  the  whole, 
did  not  desire  Catholic  emancipation.  But 
it  is  probable  that,  on  his  own  judgment,  he 
would  have  maintained  the  existing  institu- 
tions in  substantial  integrity.  What  he  then 
thought  of  the  Corn  Laws  he  had  recently 
shown ;  what  he  thought,  after  much  longer 
consideration,  of  Parliamentary  reform,  is 
not  yet  forgotten  ;  and  what  he  thought  of 
religious  disabilities  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  very  first  business  of  the  session 
brought  these  principles  on  the  table.  Lord 
John  Russell  moved  for  a  repeal  of  the  Cor- 
poration   and    Test    Acts— the    first   step 


towards  that  religious  freedom  which  Catholic 
emancipation  would  manifestly  consummate. 
Government  opposed  the  measure  ;  but  the 
Reformers  were  too  strong  for  them,  and  the 
measure  was  carried  in  a  full  house  by  a 
majority  of  44.  Moreover,  although  the 
Duke  did  not  approve  of  this  policy,  there 
were  some  of  his  colleagues  who  did,  so  that 
he  had  to  encounter  with  a  divided  Cabinet 
the  declared  resolution  of  the  Commons. 
The  times,  indeed,  were  such  that  unanimity 
was  scarcely  attainable;  for  the  old  party 
could  hold  no  longer,  and  no  new  formation 
had  been  made.  These  difficulties  had  de- 
molished Lord  God e rich,  but  they  were  not 
too  great  for  the  Duke,  though  his  policy 
may  at  first  sight  appear  not  heroic.  He 
yielded,  took  up  the  bill  with  a  good  grace, 
and,  against  the  desperate  resistance  of  his 
old  friend  Lord  Eld  on,  and  of  all  who  thought 
the  church  and  the  constitution  veritably  at 
stake,  carried  it,  under  'his  own  auspices, 
through  the  House  of  Lords. 

A  month  afterwards  came  a  Corn  Bill  of 
Mr.  Huskisson's  again,  and  the  Duke  again 
compromised  his  private  resolutions  by  ac- 
cepting it  as  a  Government  measure.  Later 
still,  as  if  the  session  was  to  test  the  new 
Ministry  on  every  vital  point,  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  was  brought  under 
discussion,  upon  a  motion  to  disfranchise  the 
two  boroughs  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford, 
and  invest  Manchester  and  Birmingham  with 
the  electoral  privileges  thus  vacated.  In  the 
course  of  the  contest,  a  division  was  taken 
on  the  particular  substitution  of  Birmingham 
for  East  Retford.  Government  said  "No" 
to  the  proposal,  but  Mr.  Huskisson,  though 
still  Colonial  Secretary,  had  managed  to  com- 
mit himself  to  an  affirmative  vote.  Confused 
ai  his  position,  he  sent  the  Duke  what  was 
either  a  resignation  or  an  offer  of  resignation, 
and  what  the  Duke  chose  to  think  was  the 
former.  There  was,  in  plain  truth,  but  little 
cordiality  between  them.  Though  the  Duke's 
personal  feelings  had  vanished  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning's death,  he  had  still  no  liking  to  his 
party,  and  certainly  no  preference  for  Mr. 
Huskisson  above  others.  Unpleasant  jars 
had  occurred  already.  Mr.  Huskisson  had 
publicly  assured  his  Liverpool  constituents 
that  he  had  not  entered  the  new  Administra- 
tion without  a  **  guarantee"  for  the  general 
adjustment  of  its  policy  by  that  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning. This  sounded  as  if  a  "  pledge'*  had 
been  exacted  and  given — an  idea  which  the 
Duke  indignantly  repudiated ;  and  Parliamen- 
tary explanations  had  to  be  ofifered  before  the 
matter  could  be  set  at  rest.    So  this  time  the 
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difierenee  was  made  final.  la  vain  did  the 
commoii  friends  and  colleagues  of  the  two 
statesmen  endeavor  to  "explain"  the  un> 
lucky  commanication.  The  Duke,  in  terms 
which  passed  into  proverbial  use,  replied,  that 
there  "  was  no  mistake,  could  be  no  mistake, 
and  should  be  no  mistake."  He  was  not  sorry, 
in  fact,  that  so  convenient  an  opportunity  had 
been  created  to  his  hand.  Mr.  Huskisson, 
therefore,  retired,  and  with  him  retired  not 
only  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Lamb,  and  Mr.  Grant, 
but  even  Lord  Palmerston.  Of  the  Canning- 
ites,  Lyndhurst  alone  remained ;  and  the 
substitution  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  and  Sir  George  Murray  for  the 
seceding  malcontents  at  length  gave  consis- 
tency to  the  Wellington  Ministry ;  and 
formed,  with  the  names  of  Peel  and  GouU 
bum,  a  party  which  has  not  perished  yet. 
And  what  did  the  Duke  now  do  with  his 
solidified  Cabinet  and  his  unshackled  policy  ? 
He  gave  up  the  principle  of  religious  disabil- 
ities once  and  for  all,  and  carried  by  main 
strength  the  great  measure  of  Catholic 
emancipation  1 

This  mighty  question  had  now  passed  dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  Parliamentary  debate.  The 
motions  of  the  Grenville  party  and  their  fol- 
lowers between  1605  and  1812  had  usually 
been  defeated  by  majorities  varying  from  100 
to  150  in  the  Commons,  or  still  more  deci- 
sive in  the  Lords.  In  the  last- mentioned  year 
Mr.  Canning's  proposals  in  favor  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  were  lost  by  129,  but  this  ma- 
jority had  fallen  below  50  in  1813.  In  1821 
the  change  was  still  more  signally  manifest- 
ed. Mr.  Plunkett  actually  carried  a  measure 
of  concession  through  the  Commons  by  a  ma- 
jority of  19,  and  Mr.  Canning  was  equally 
successful  in  1822,  as  was  Sir  F.  Burdett 
in  1825  ;  but  the  bills  were,  of  course,  lost  in 
the  Lords,  though  by^smaller  majorities  than 
before.  By  this  time,  however,  the  Protes- 
tantism of  the  kingdom  had  taken  the  alarm  ; 
in  1827  a  motion  for  a  committee  was  lost, 
and  in  1828  the  opinions  of  the  House  seem-* 
ed  evenly  balanced.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  measures  here  referred  to  suggested 
the  absolute  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
thoHcs.  More  or  less  liberal  in  their  terms, 
they  were  usually  tentative  in  character,  and 
designed  chiefly  to  secure  the  recognition  of 
a  principle  on  which  enactments  of  substan- 
tial relief  might  be  afterwards  based.  The 
circumstances  of  the  discussion,  too,  had 
from  time  to  time  been  seriously  modified. 
Originally  the  question  was  considered  in  a 
light  of  such  abstract  policy  that,  as  the  Duke 


remarked,  a  bill  concerning  Roman  Catholi- 
cism in  England  had  been  introduced  into 
Parliament  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury without  even  the  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thorities of  Ireland.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
debated  as  involving  points  of  principle  alone, 
but  of  late  years  an  agitation  had  been  ma- 
tured which  metamorphosed  the  subject  en- 
tirely. Instead  of  being  a  question  of  tole- 
ration, it  was  a  question  of  government.  To 
such  a  state  had  Ireland  been  brought  by 
O'Connell  and  the  priests,  that  Catholic  eman- 
cipation was  now  demanded,  not  on  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  the  claim,  but  as  the  sole 
means  of  satisfying  a  people  not  otherwise 
governable,  and  bringing  one-third  of  the  em- 
pire into  harmony  and  unity  with  the  rest.  It 
was  under  this  aspect  that  it  exacted  the  at- 
tention of  the  Duke.  Confident  in  their 
strength,  and  exasperated  by  the  substitution 
of  what  they  deemed  an  oppressive  Ministry 
for  the  liberal  and  promismg  Cabinets  of 
Canning  and  Goderich,  the  Irish  confederates 
raged  more  furiously  than  before.  They  iso- 
lated themselves,  as  it  were,  from  all  the  re- 
lations of  political  and  social  life  for  the  one 
sole  object  of  enforcing  this  demand  upon 
the  Government  by  a  national  movement. 
Ordinary  crime  was  absorbed  in  this  monster 
agitation,  but  there  was  no  law  but  that  of 
the  priests,  and  no  rule  but  that  of  O'Con- 
nell. At  length  he  was  even  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Clare,  and  it  was  proclaimed 
by  an  association,  whose  menace  seemed  war- 
ranted by  its  power,  that  every  county  in  Ire- 
land should  record  a  like  defiance  of  law  and 
order. 

It  was  upon  these  grounds, — the  incurable 
anarchy  of  Ireland,  the  interminable  division 
of  cabinets,  the  distraction  of  imperial  coun- 
cils, and  the  utter  ioopossibility  of  maintain- 
inff  such  a  state  of  affairs,  that  the  Duke  re- 
solved on  conceding  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
the  emancipation  they  desired ;  nor  can  we 
now  err  in  ascribing  a  material  share  in  the 
decision  to  the  co-operation  of  Robert  Peel. 
There  was  no  very  cheering  prospect  before 
the  two  colleagues.  That  the  influence  of 
the  Ministry  and  the  example  of  the  Duke 
would  carry  the  measure,  as  a  Government 
question,  through  the  Legislature  could 
hardly  be  doubted,  but  other  and  serious 
considerations  were  in  the  way.  The  Wel- 
lington Cabinet  had  been  carried  to  power  on 
the  presumption,  whether  sound  or  otherwise, 
that  they  would  maintain  Protestant  ascend- 
ency ;  this  opinion  was  strongly  felt  by  the 
electoral  constituencies  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  conviction  was  generally  understood  to 
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be  shared  in  its  fullest  extent  by  the  most 
exalted  personage  in  the  realm.  Moreover, 
(he  question,  though  essentially  one  of  pro- 
gress,  differed  from  all  political  questions  of 
the  like  character  in  the  reception  it  expe- 
rienced among  the  people  at  large.  Measures 
of  pure  political  reform,  however  they  may 
offend  particular  classes,  are  rarely  unaccept- 
able to  the  body  of  the  nation ;  but  when 
religious,  instead  of  civil  freedom,  is  at  stake, 
the  proposal  seldom  escapes  some  violent  an- 
tagonism. In  point  of  fact,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed to  this  day  whether  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  ever  really  favorable  to  Catholic 
emancipation ;  so  that  Ministers,  with  all  the 
pledges  of  their  previous  life  against  them, 
amid  the  reproaches  of  their  former  friends 
and  the  sarcasms  of  their  new  allies,  were 
proposing  to  carry  an  almost  unpopular  mea- 
sure under  what  appeared  the  intimidation  of 
Irish  terrorism.  What  the  Duke,  however, 
had  once  decided  on  doing  he  did  most  cha- 
racteristically. In  the  first  place,  he  resolved 
that  there  should  be  no  compromise,  insuf- 
ficiency, or  hesitation  about  the  act  itself. 
As  concession  was  to  be  made,  it  should  be 
made  fully  and  freely,  so  as  to  satisfy  all,  and 
leave  no  rankling  vestiges  behind.  In  the 
next  pUce,  like  a  wise  general,  he  gave  his 
adversaries  no  opportunity  of  profiting  by 
the  disclosure  of  his  plans,  but  kept  his  coun- 
sels to  himself  till  the  time  came  for  action. 
Rumors  escaped,  as  they  always  do,  respect- 
ing the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet,  but  with 
little  better  foundation  than  the  instinctive 
apprehensions  of  the  Tories.  Even  the  high- 
est officers  of  the  Crown  were  not  all  in  ihe 
secret.  The  Attorney-  General,  Sir  C.  Weth- 
erall,  complained  bitterly  in  the  debate  that 
his  legal  co-operation  had  been  required  only 
seven  days  before  the  opening  of  Parliament; 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  publicly  avowed  his 
own  want  of  information  only  six  weeks  ear- 
lier. Unfortunately,  he  did  something  more  ; 
he  committed  himself  prematurely  to  the 
cause  of  the  agitators ;  and,  as  the  Duke 
suffered  no  such  breaches  of  discipline,  the 
indiscretion  was  followed  by  an  instantaneous 
recall. 

At  length,  however,  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1829,  the  policy  of  the  Government 
was  plainly  announced  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne ;  and  when  the  field  had  been  once 
taken  the  Duke  made  short  work  and  sure. 
His  Grace  in  the  Upper  House,  and  Mr. 
Peel  in  the  lower,  met  the  exigencies  of  their 
respective  positions  by  manful  acknowledg- 
ments and  unanswerable  reasoning.     It  was 


on  this  occasion  that  the  Duke,  having  de- 
monstrated the  positive  necessity  of  either 
advancing  or  receding,  dismissed  the  latter 
alternative  with  his  celebrated  declaration:— 
"  My  lords,  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  pro- 
bably passed  more  of  my  life  in  war  than 
most  men,  and  principally  I  may  say  in  civil 
war  too,  and  I  roust  say  this,  that  if  I  could 
avoid  by  any  sacrifice  whatever  even  on» 
month  of  civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I 
am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  io 
order  to  do  it."  There  was  no  rebutting 
such  arguments,  although  the  opposition  was 
most  determined  ;  but  the  Duke  carried  his 
point,  and  in  little  more  than  a  month  the 
Relief  Bill  passed  both  Houses  by  large  ma- 
jorities, received  the  Royal  assent,  and  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land. 

Yet  the  success  was  not  without  its  cost. 
Protestant  societies  wept  over  the  "  lost  con- 
sistency" of  the  great  Duke — the  King  was 
angered — Tories  stood  aloof  from  the  Gov- 
ernment— the  Ministry  was  modiiied,  and 
there  was  talk  even  of  strengthening  the 
Wellington  Cabinet  by  the  admission  of  Earl 
Grey.  One  episode  of  the  history  is  too  re- 
markable to  be  omitted.  The  Duke  had 
been  chosen  patron  of  the  new  collegiate  in- 
stitution in  the  Strand,  which,  under  the 
name  of  King's  College,  was  destined  to 
combat  the  rival  seminary  in  Gower-slreet. 
On  the  disclosure  of  the  Ministerial  policy 
Lord  Winchelsea,  writing  to  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  new  establishment,  spoke 
of  the  Duke  and  his  patronship  in  these 
terms: — "Late  political  events  have  con- 
vinced me  that  the  whole  transaction  was 
intended  as  a  blind  to  the  Protestant  and 
High  Church  party,  that  the  noble  Duke, 
who  had  for  some  time  previous  to  that  pe- 
riod determined  upon  breaking  in  upon  the 
constitution  of  1688,  might  the  more  effectu- 
ally, under  the  cloak  of  some  outward  show 
of  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  carry  on 
his  insidious  designs  for  the  infringement  of 
our  liberties  and  the  introduction  of  Popery 
into  every  department  of  the  State."  These 
expressions,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  ap- 
peared to  the  Duke  to  call  for  personal  no- 
tice, and  after  a  vain  essay  of  explanations, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  attended  by 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea, attended  by  Lord  Falmouth,  met  in 
Battersea-fields  on  the  21st  of  March,  in  full 
session,  to  discharge  loaded  pistols  at  each 
other  on  a  question  concerning  the  Protest- 
ant religion.  The  life  of  the  great  captain, 
however,  was  not  exposed  to  danger.  Lord 
Winchelsea,  after  receiving  the  Duke's  shot, 
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fired  10  the  air,  and  then  tendered  the  apol- 
ogy in  default  of  which  the  encounter  had 
occurred. 

What  the  Premier  had  novr  done  in  thus 
carrying  this  important  measure,  could  have 
been  done  by  no  other  statesman  in  the  king- 
dom. It  was  a  feat  which  could  never  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  professed  Liberal  in 
opposition  to  the  Tories,  nor  by  any  Tory, 
except  one  of  high  individual  ascendency 
and  strong  personal  resolution.  Viewed 
merely  as  a  Parliamentary  performance  it 
was  a  remarkable  exploit,  for  great  parties  are 
not  led  from  their  old  paths  except  under 
extraordinary  conditions  of  influence  and 
guidance.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
result  was  immediately  prejudicial  to  the 
public  character  of  the  Duke.  He  had  not, 
indeed,  yet  sunk  in  that  popular  favor  which 
always  attends  great  conquerors,  for  his  de- 
cisions had  hitherto  been  all  for  Liberalism, 
and  Liberalism  is  rarely  offensive  to  the  great 
mass  of  Englishmen.  But  with  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  he  had  plainly  lost 
ground,  with  the  latter  by  his  sacrifice  of 
*'  Protestantism"  and  consistency — with  the 
former  by  his  irruption  upon  the  old  political 
traditions  of  government  and  party.  In  fact, 
the  "strong  Ministry"  of  the  great  Duke 
was  already  weak,  partly  from  the  disorgan- 
ization of  his  supporters,  partly  from  dislike 
of  his  military  sternness,  but  mainly  from  the 
very  nature  of  events  and  consequences.  It 
had  done  its  work ;  its  one  great  object  was 
accomplished,  and,  like  the  Ministry  of  1846, 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  it  could 
do  little  better  than  retire  with  credit.  But 
matters  were  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  change, 
and  the  Duke,  who  perhaps  hardly  compre- 
hended his  own  position,  and  who,  if  he  had 
comprehended  it,  would  never  have  weighed 
it  against  the  position  of  the  country,  con- 
tinued still  to  hold  the  reins  of  State. 

Of  the  three  great  questions  which  the 
times  were  maturing  for  solution,  the  Duke, 
in  his  Ministerial  capacity,  had  now  practi- 
cally disposed  of  two.  In  the  matter  of  Free 
Trade  he  had  given  as  much  as  was  yet  asked 
for,  and  in  that  of  religious  freedom  he  had 
even  outstripped  the  desires  of  the  public. 
But  the  third  question,  that  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  still  remained  for  consideration,  and 
it  was  upon  this  rock  that  his  hitherto  infalli- 
ble sagacity  was  at  length  to  make  ship- 
wreck. The  subject  had  not  been  obscured 
even  by  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  recent  ses- 
sion. A  Tory  nobleman  had  even  converted 
the  Ministerial  policy  on  the  Emancipation 
Bill  into  an  argument  for  the  policy  of  the 


extreme  Radicals,  asserting,  by  a  whimsical 
deduction,  that  purchasable  seats  could  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  exist  with  safety,  now 
that  Papists  might  become  the  purchasers* 
To  this  singular  proposal  the  old  Reformers 
a4ded  their  usual  motions,  but  with  so  little 
success  that  even  the  moderate  proposition, 
in  which  the  Canningites  concurred,  of  trans- 
ferring to  Birmingham  the  particular  fran* 
chise  of  East  Retford,  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  27.  On  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  as  comprehensively  understood  and 
agitated — that  is  to  say,  the  systematic  re- 
construction of  the  people's  House  in  the 
Legislature,  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his  followers 
were  of  one  mind  with  the  Tories,  nor  had 
the  Duke  anything  to  apprehend  in  Parlia- 
ment beyond  the  hopeless  attempts  of  the 
purely  liberal  members.  Perhaps,  if  he  had 
seen  symptoms  of  greater  urgency  out  of 
doors,  he  might  have  corrected  his  opinion ; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  public  agitation,  though 
so  violent  a  few  months  later,  did  not  wear  a 
very  serious  aspect  at  the  opening  of  1 830. 
Political  unions — those  leagues  which  after- 
wards became  so  famous — had  been  insti- 
tuted in  some  large  towns,  but  with  the  ob- 
ject, as  it  appeared,  of  their  own  special 
enfranchisement  rather  than  of  any  general 
innovations.  The  great  change  in  the  na- 
tional mind  was  wrought  or  precipitated  by 
the  effect  of  an  example,  and  this  example 
was  close  at  hand. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1830  Europe 
once  more  experienced  the  shock  of  a  French 
revolution — a  shock  which  was  transmitted 
instantaneously  from  the  Seine  to  the  Vis- 
tula, and  which  this  time  lost  Httle  of  its 
force  in  crossing  the  British  Channel.  Its 
operation  was  greatly  facilitated  by  a  demise 
of  the  Crown.  George  lY.  had  expired  just 
at  this  period,  and  with  him  had  gone  all 
that  the  Tories  relied  on  and  the  Liberals 
feared,  in  the  personal  influence  of  the  Sove- 
reign. On  his  throne  there  was  now  seated  an 
affable  and  conciliatory  Monarch,  known  to 
be  generously  inclined,  and  believed  to  be 
well  disposed  towards  the  advocates  of  con- 
stitutional reforms.  He  had  acted  like  his 
predecessor  in  confirming  the  existing  Minis- 
try in  office,  and  he  had  even  been  at  pains 
to  dispel  a  prevalent  assumption  of  his  per- 
sonal dislike  to  the  Premier.  But  the  plot 
was  now  thickening  rapidly,  and  events  for 
once  left  the  great  Duke  behind. 

Throughoul  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  there  spread  rapidly  a  feverish  sympathy 
with  the  French,  an  aident  desire  for  im- 
proved institutions,  and  a  resolute  determina- 
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iion  to  attain  an  end»  however  imperfect! j 
conceiyed.  The  Duke  did  not  comprehend 
this  movement,  and,  as  he  was  not  for  it,  he 
was  against  it.  He  could  not  tolerate  disor- 
der, and  so  be  turned  to  measures  of  repres- 
sion. He  had  committed  himself  hy 
injudicious  proceedings  against  the  press, 
and  he  now  damaged  his  credit  still  further 
bj  bis  attitude  of  unyielding  and  peremptory 
resistance  to  public  feeling.  At  the  present 
moment  of  national  regret  it  will  hardly 
appear  credible  that  England's  hero  should 
ever  have  fallen  into  such  popular  disesteem 
as  was  then  exhibited,  but  the  conjuncture 
was  exceptional,  and  circumstances  combined 
strangely  against  his  credit  with  the  nation. 
He  had  offended  his  old  colleagues  by  his 
Liberalism  and  his  new  allies  by  his  Conser- 
vatism ;  he  had  scandalized  "  stanch  Pro- 
testants " — never  an  uninfluential  portion  of 
the  community — by  surrendering  his  position ; 
and  he  was  now  to  offend  the  unreasoning 
multitude  by  making  a  stand.  Besides  this, 
he  was  connected  in  popular  rumors  with 
the  obnoxious  Polignac,  whom  he  was  said 
to  have  abetted  in  his  tyrannical  attempts, 
and  whose  proceedings  unluckily  resembled 
his  own  in  respect  of  his  treatment  of  the 
press.  Even  the  professional  renown  of  the 
great  captain  rather  injured  than  helped  him 
at  this  gloomy  crisis,  for  he  was  regarded  as 
the  personi6cation  of  that  force  which  might 
be  employed  against  liberty,  to  the  possible 
destruction  of  popular  hopes.  Stories  went 
abroad  of  military  preparations,  special  mus- 
ters, and  significant  appointments,  and  even 
the  cleansing  of  the  Tower  ditch,  under  the 
directions  of  the  Duke  as  Constable  of  that 
fortress,  though  suggested  simply  by  the 
removal  of  Old  London -bridge,  was  repre- 
sented as  a  menace  against  the  citizens  of 
London.  Though  twenty  years  of  better 
feeling  have  since  elapsed,  it  is  not  without 
shame  that  we  record  the  ebullitions  of  discon- 
tent which  ensued.  It  was  pretended  that 
the  Duke's  life  would  not  be  safe  in  the  city  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  was  hooted 
through  Piccadilly,  and  that  the  windows  of 
his  residence  were  protected  against  his  own 
countrymen  by  casings  of  iron. 

The  Whigs  now  saw  that  their  time  was 
come,  nor  did  the  Duke  refuse  the  battle. 
He  knew  that  the  fight  was  for  Parliamentary 
Keform,  and  he  brought  the  point  to  an  issue 
without  the  delay  of  an  hour.  It  surprises 
observers  of  our  own  generation  to  conceive 
how  such  a  man  at  such  a  crisis  could  ever 
have  been  so  mistaken.     To  all  appearances 


the  conjuncture  of  affairs  fell  peculiarly 
within  the  range  of  his  statesmanship.  It 
was  a  question  of  yielding,  or  resisting,  of 
assigning  a  due  and  proper  value  to  the 
reality  of  the  grievance,  the  demands  of  the 
times,  and  the  force  of  opinion.  The  Duke 
had  understood  such  questions  in  the  cases  of 
Free  Trade  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
it  is  astonishing  that  he  should  have  stumbled 
at  a  case  which  was  clearer  than  either.  To 
Mf  it  seems  that  the  justice  of  the  popular 
demand,  the  urgency  of  the  crisis,  and  the 
probable  safety  of  the  experiment,  ought  to 
have  been  as  clear  to  the  Duke's  eyes  at  that 
time  as  they  are  to  our  own  at  present.  None 
could  read  signs  around  him  better  than  he, 
and  yet  for  this  once  he  utterly  failed.  The 
new  Parliament  met  in  November,  and  at 
the  very  opening  of  the  session  the  Duke 
delivered  his  memorable  declaration,  'Hhat 
the  country  already  possessed  a  Legislature 
which  answered  all  the  good  purposes  of 
legislation,  that  the  system  of  representation 
possessed  the  full  and  entire  confidence  of 
the  country,  and  that  he  was  not  only  not 
prepared  to  brin^  forward  any  measure  of 
reform,  but  would  resist  such  as  long  as  h 
held  any  station  in  the  Government  of  th 
country."  These  few  words  decided  in  five 
minutes  the  destinies  of  the  Government  and 
the  country  too.  Radical  reform  became  an 
immediate  certainty,  and  away  went  the 
Tories  for  ever,  and  the  Wellington  party  for 
ten  long  years. 

Thus  terminates  the  great  Duke's  Minis- 
terial career.  When  his  party,  after  so  pro- 
tracted an  eclipse,  reappeared  in  1841  under 
the  new  title  of  *•  Conservatives,"  he  resumed, 
indeed,  his  place  in  the  Cabinet,  but  without 
special  office  or  active  political  duty.  From 
this  time  his  capacity  in  the  Administration 
of  the  State  acquired  those  peculiar  features 
with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar.  Without 
being  professionally  a  member  of  Govern- 
ment, his  aid  was  understood  to  be  always 
available  for  Ministerial  Councils,  and  the 
command  of  the  army,  which  he  had  resigned 
on  accepting  the  Premiership,  but  which  bad 
reverted  to  him  in  1843,  supplied  a  pretext, 
if  any  were  wanting,  for  investing  him 
with  this  exceptional  function.  Perhaps  no 
position  could  have  been  better  suited  to  his 
political  abilities.  That  he  was  not  a  ^eat 
statesman  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
term,  we  need  scarcely  remark;  and  he 
evinced,  in  fact,  no  less  than  his  usual  saga- 
city when  from  his  seat  in  Parliament  he 
made  the  candid  but  exaggerated  avowal  of 
his  incompetence  for  high  civil  office. 
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In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Dnke  was  a 
regular  attendaut  and  not  unfrequently  a 
speaker,  but  the  journals  of  that  august  bodj 
supply  few  testimonies  of  our  hero's  excel- 
lence. His  opinions  and  votes,  excepting 
when  his  natural  Conservatism  had  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  influenced  by  pressure  from 
without,  were  rarely  otherwise  than  soundly 
given,  but  his  motives  were  often  imperfectly 
expressed.  It  had  been  said  that  a  collec- 
tion of  Cromwell's  speeches  would  make  the 
most  nonsensical  book  in  the  world,  and 
though  such  a  remark  is  certainly  not  war- 
ranted by  the  orations  of  Wellington,  yet  in 
this  point  a  certain  resemblance  is  discovera- 
ble between  the  two  great  soldiers.  The 
Duke  allowed  himself,  in  addressing  the 
House,  to  be  carried  away,  not  perhaps  by 
his  feelings,  but  by  the  impetus  of  a  delivery 
which,  without  being  either  fluent  or  rapid, 
was  singularly  emphatic  and  vehement.  He 
magnified  his  own  opinions  in  order  to  im- 
press them  upon  his  hearers.  If  he  recom- 
mended, as  he  did  with  great  alacrity,  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  an  Indian  general,  the  campaign 
was  always  *'  the  most  brilliant  he  had  ever 
known;"  if  he  wished  to  stigmatize  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace,  it  was  something  trans- 
cending "  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in  all 
his  experience,"  though  such  a  quality  could 
hardly  be  predicated  of  any  disorders  under 
the  sun.  One  of  the  best  chroniclers  of  his 
deeds  has  attributed  this  precipitate  bestowal 
of  praise  and  censure  to  a  natural  failure  of 
character,  but  we  suspect  that  in  many  ca- 
ses the  error  of  the  opinion  was  due  to  the 
manner  of  its  delivery  alone:  Few  men  have 
been  intrusted  with  more  delicate  missions 
in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  and  none  could 
have  discharged  such  duties  with  more  un- 
impeachable discrimination.  The  Duke  could 
appreciate  events  with  unfailing  nicety,  but 
he  failed  in  the  capacity  to  describe  them, 
and  of  late  years  his  speeches,  where  they 
were  not  tautology,  were  often  contradictions. 
Nor  could  the  failing  be  traceable  to  age 
alone,  for  it  was  observed,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  his  ca- 
reer, and  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
contrast  presented  by  his  despatches.  No 
letters  could  ever  be  more  temperately  or 
perspicuously  expressed  than  these  famous 


documents.  Even  as  specimens  of  literary 
composition  they  are  exceedingly  ffood — 
plain,  forcible,  fluent,  and  occasionally,  like 
those  of  Napoleon,  even  humorous  withal. 
It  is  true  that  the  correspondence,  especially 
in  the  earlier  volumes,  often  partakes  of  a 
more  familiar  character  than  pertains  to  a 
general's  "  despatches ;"  but  if  the  reader 
desires  to  feel  the  full  force  of  our  encomium 
we  need  only  refer  him  to  the  despatches  of 
Marlborough  for  a  subject  of  comparison. 

The  private  life  of  the  Duke  was  simple, 
methodical  and  familiar  in  most  of  its  features 
to  all  inhabitants  and  visitors  of  the  metro- 
polis. His  attendance  at  the  early  service  at 
the  Chapel  Royal  and  at  the  Whitehall  ser- 
mons, his  walk  in  the  park  in  former  years, 
and  of  late  times  his  ride  through  the  Horse 
Guards,  with  his  servant  behind  him,  are  in- 
cidents which  every  newspaper  has  long 
chronicled  for  the  information  of  the  country. 
His  personal  habits  were  those  of  military 
punctuality,  his  daily  duties  were  discharged 
systematically  as  they  recurred,  and  his  es- 
Uiblishment  was  as  thriftily  regulated  as  the 
smallest  household  in  the  land.  This  econo- 
my enabled  him  to  effect  considerable  savings, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  property  of  the 
title  must  have  been  very  largely  increased. 
He  married  in  1806  the  Hon.  Catharine  Pa- 
kenham,  third  daughter  of  the  second  Baron 
Longford — a  lady  for  whose  hand,  as  Arthur 
Wellesley,  with  nothing  but  the  sword  of  an 
infantry  captain  to  second  his  pretensions,  he 
had  previously,  we  are  informed,  been  an 
unsuccessful  suitor.  The  Duchess  died  in 
1831,  and  the  Duke's  name  was  recently 
coupled  with  that  of  numerous  ladies  who 
were  successively  selected  by  report  as  the 
object  of  his  second  choice.  He  expired, 
however,  a  widower,  leaving  two  sons  to  in- 
herit his  name.  Full  of  years  beyond  the 
term  of  mortality,  and  of  honors  almost  be- 
yond human  parallel,  he  has  descended  into 
his  grave  amid  the  regrets  of  a  generation 
who  could  only  learn  his  deeds  from  their 
forefathers,  but  who  know  that  the  national 
glory  which  they  witness  and  the  national 
security  which  they  enjoy  were  due,  under 
God's  providence,  to  the  hero  whom  they 
have  just  now  lu&i.. 
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EDWARD  GIBBON. 


A  UTILE  figure,  with  a  large  head  and 
small  bones,  dressed  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous precision ;  the  buckles  shining  brightly 
in  the  shoes,  the  wrist-bands  carefully  turned 
down,  the  periwig  hanging  many  inches  be- 
low the  shoulders^  the  breeches  without  a 
crease,  the  body  bending  forward,  the  fore- 
finger stretched  out,  the  others  tapping  a 
snuff-box;  surely  this  must  tlie  picture  of 
some  meek,  smiling  old  courtier,  one  who  is 
seen  in  every  drawing-room,  at  every  whist- 
table,  with  nothing  but  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  in  bis  bosom,  and  nothing  but  the 
prescriptions  of  etiquette  in  his  head.  We 
are  for  once  mistaken.  This  modest,  richly- 
apparelled  little  gentleman  is  one  of  the  most 
learned,  the  most  sarcastic,  the  most  wary  of 
human  beings ;  this  is  Gibbon,  the  historian, 
the  philosopher,  the  skeptic,  whose  heart  was 
engrossed  with  the  love  of  literary  fame, 
who  delighted  in  sneering  at  what  men  most 
reverence,  and  whose  genius  shed  a  light  on 
the  darkest  parts  of  mediaeval  history. 

The  life  and  writings  of  this  extraordinary 
man  appear  to  us  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  literary 
history,  and  we  shall  make  no  apology  for 
giving,  as  far  as  our  limited  space  will  per- 
mitf  our  impression  of  the  historian. 

Few  autobiographies  are  more  pleasing  or 
more  valuable  than  Gibbon's  Memoirs  of  my 
JJfe  and  Writings,  Enough  is  said,  but  no 
more  than  enough ;  and  he  has  left  us,  by 
his  own  hand,  as  perfect  a  picture  of  him- 
self, with  all  bis  pride,  industry,  vanity,  and 
affectation,  as  he  has  drawn  of  any  other 
man  in  the  course  of  his  elaborate  history. 
One  who  has  written  about  five  thousand  oc- 
tavo pages  on  the  lives  of  others,  may  be 
permitted  to  write  a  hun^'-cd  and  fifty  on  hie 
own.  As  an  image  of  the  mind  of  the  au- 
thor, both  the  Memoirs  of  my  Life  and  Writ- 
ings, and  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  are  exquisitely  characteristic.  In  a 
letter  to  his  friend,  M.  Deyverdun,  he  ex- 
claims, *'  What  a  foolish  animal  is  that  man, 
that  Englishman,  that  man  Gibbon !"  Let 
us  see  what  "  the  man  Gibbon"  was. 


The  narrative  commences  in  a  grave,  philo- 
sophic tone,  which  has  raised  the  smile  on 
the  face  of  many  readers.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds, as  an  English  country  gentleman 
ought  to  do,  to  give  the  public  a  long  account 
of  his  ancestors.  It  appears  that  the  Gibbons 
were  landowners  in  the  county  of  Kent  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  that  there  was  a  John 
Gibbon,  who  held  the  distinguished  post  of 
marmoriuB  or  archit^ctto  Edward  the  Third; 
that  the  Gibbons  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  visitations  of  the  heralds ;  that  they 
were  esquires  during  the  time  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, when,  as  the  historian  takes  care  to 
tell  us,  that  title  was  far  from  being  so 
common  as  it  afterwards  became.  Little 
more  is  known  of  the  Gibbons  until  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  when  the  younger  branch, 
from  which  the  author  himself  descended, 
left  the  country  for  the  city.  But  is  this  a 
blot  on  our  escutcheon  ?  Is  it  not  as  mer- 
chants only  that  young  men  of  spirit  can  ac- 
quire independence  ?  And  in  England  as 
well  as  in  the  republics  of  Italy,  is  a  gentle- 
man degraded  by  being  connected  with  trade  ? 
Have  not  the  Gibbons  of  Kent  borne  their 
family  arms,  *'  a  lion  rampant,  gardant,  be- 
tween three  scallop-shells,  argent,  on  a  field 
of  azure,"  in  days  when  family-arms  were 
considered  something,  and  not  as  now,  when 
everybody  who  has  money  can  get  a  coat-of- 
arms  painted  on  his  coach-doors  ?  Even  our 
alliances  by  marriage  do  us  some  honor ;  for 
we  are  connected  with  Baron  Say,  who-^i 
Shakspeare  has  immortalizd  as  the  liberal 
patron  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  martyr  to 
learning,  in  the  last  part  of  Henry  tU  Sixth, 
Is  not  this  a  glorious  alliance  for  a  historian  ? 
Surely  the  Gibbons  were  very  respectable; 
but  there  is  only  one  Gibbon  whom  readers 
care  much  about. 

Edward  Gibbon,  the  eldest  son  of  his 
father,  and  the  only  child  that  reached  matu- 
rity, came  weak  and  almost  lifeless  into  the 
world.  For  some  time  his  existence  was  de- 
spaired of,  and  two  brothers  who  were  born 
after  him  had  each  the  same  Christian  name 
given    them,  lest  no  more  "Edward  Gib* 
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bons"  Bbould  be  known  among  men.  His 
father,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  €lial 
piety,  appears  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
plain,  honest,  country  squire,  well-meaning, 
if  somewhat  weak  and  straight-laced.  The 
property  he  inherited  was  considerable,  bat 
at  his  death  much  encumbered,  though  it 
was  still  a  very  handsome  income  for  an  au- 
tbor,  and  indeed  much  more  than  the  most 
popular  writer  of  that  day  could  derive  from 
the  munificence  of  the  publishers. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  young  Edward  lost 
his  mother,  whom  he  did  not  profess  to 
remember  with  any  extraordinary  venera- 
tion. We,  however,  on  carefully  reviewing 
his  life,  with  all  its  good  and  evil,  cannot 
but  think  that,  had  Gibbon's  mother  been 
spared,  he  might  have  been  a  somewhat 
different  being.  His  nature,  if  not  capable 
of  any  very  intense  affection,  was  far  from 
inhuman;  it  was  even  generous  and  sensi- 
tive to  a  certain  depth ;  it  was  a  nature  for 
which  a  mother's  care  might  have  done 
much.  We  have  all  a  devil  in  us  ;  we  need 
all  that  this  poor  world  affords  of  endear- 
ing warmth  to  thaw  the  ice  that  will  gather 
round  our  hearts.  A  literary  man,  espe- 
cially, must  have  had  a  mother's  love;  a 
mother's  tears  must  have  dropped  upon  his 
face,  a  mother's  voice  must  have  sung  him 
to  rest,  a  mother's  prayers,  even  amid  the 
pompous  systems  of  philosophy,  must  some- 
times be  remembered,  a  mother's  form  must 
now  and  then  appear  in  his  dreams,  he  must 
stand  at  times  by  his  mother's  grave,  or  so 
much  the  worse  for  him,  and  for  the  many 
of  whom  be  is  the  teacher.  Edward  Gib- 
bon might  hold  religious  disputes  with  his 
aunt ;  but  he  could  not  have  disputed  with 
a  mother.  The  authority  of  an  aunt  is 
nothing  over  a  young  mind,  compared  with 
that  of  a  parent.  In  this  instance,  there 
was  an  unquiet,  curious  spirit  at  work,  which 
would  not  and  could  not  acquiesce,  which 
had  never  been  taught  how  to  venerate, 
how  to  cherish,  how  to  believe.  Thus  he 
grew  up  a  kind  of  literary  Ishmael,  hop- 
mg  nothing,  fearing  nothing,  reverencing 
nothing,  believing  nothing;  and,  amid  the 
dreary  desert  of  the  barren  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, went  on  his  way,  satisfied  that  reli- 
gion was  but  a  many-colored  mirage,  amus- 
ing the  eyes  of  roan  before  the  sand-storm 
rolled  over  him,  and  engulfed  him  forever. 

His  love  of  books,  even  so  early  as  his 
twelfth  year,  became  his  ruling  passion,  and 
it  continued,  and  even  grew  stronger,  to  his 
last  hour.  Whether  Gibbon  was  or  was  not 
a  thoroughly  educated  man  may  be  a  ques- 


tion ;  but  in  all  that  is  called  learning,  and 
popularly  knowledge,  he  was  certainly  never 
surpassed.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Study  of 
Literature,  he  says  that  the  ancients  are  now 
loaded  with  contempt,  and  that  men  of  let- 
ters are  called  erudites.  He  then  takes  up 
the  gauntlet  in  the  cause  of  the  scholars  of 
the  preceding  generation,  and  proceeds,  in  a 
somewhat  ostentatious  manner,  to  talk  about 
the  gods  and  the  authors  of  antiquity.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  this  production,  if  it 
be  honorable  to  his  industry,  shows  little  ap- 
preciation of  the  highest  provinces  of  criti- 
cism. Though  he  might  afterwards  glory  in 
the  name  of  an  Englishman,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  when  this  work  was  written,  and 
indeed  for  long  afterwards,  he  had  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  English  spirit,  and  little  ad- 
miration of  English  literature.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  began  to  appreciate  more 
justly  the  greatness  of  his  native  land,  but 
his  youth  and  manhood  showed  an  entire  de- 
votion to  the  French  shrine  ;  his  first  works 
were  written  in  French,  and  he  affected  as 
much  as  he  could  all  the  airs  of  the  literary 
men  who  at  that  time  reigned  supreme  at 
Paris.  Montesquieu  was  his  model,  and  this 
essay,  without  possessing  all  the  merits,  has 
all  the  faults  of  the  accomplished  president's 
compositions.  Not  a  sentence  is  written  with 
simplicity ;  every  thought  is  stated  as  an  ep- 
igram. The  artificial  liveliness  is  somewhat 
clumsy  ;  whatever  else  he  may  do,  the  young 
author  is  determined  to  dazzle,  and  he  suc- 
ceeds in  being  tedious  in  spite  of  his  con- 
ciseness, and  dull  in  despite  of  his  wit.  The 
matter  is  in  some  respects  as  exceptionable 
as  the  style.  What  can  we  say  of  a  man  of 
original  genius  who  scarcely  ever  mentions, 
in  treating  the  subjects  of  general  literature, 
an  English  author  ?  F^n^lon,  Voltaire,  Boi- 
leau,  Perrault,  Le  Clerc,  Desmaiseaux,  Saint 
Marthe^and  a  multitude  of  French  writers, 
are  brought  upon  the  scene,  but,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  neither  Bacon  nor  Shakspeare 
is  ever  noticed.  The  work  is  indeed  only  a 
series  of  detached  observations  connected  to- 
gether by  the  most  general  of  titles.  If 
Gibbon's  treatise  be  an  essay  on  the  study  of 
literature,  there  is  scarcely  any  literary  work 
that  might  not  with  equal  propriety  bear  the 
same  name.  The  book  was  little  read  by 
Englishmen,  but  how  could  the  author  be 
surprised  at  this  result?  It  is  not  written  in 
the  English  language,  it  is  altogether  desti- 
tute of  English  spirit,  it  is  written  in  a  style 
which  is  directly  opposite  to  those  of  our 
greatest  writers. 

There  is  no  denying  it ;  Gibbon  was  for 
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Borne  time  ashamed  of  his  mother  tongue. 
Hume  writes  to  him  yery  sensiblj,  and  tells 
him  to  look  to  America,  there  see  how  the 
English  language  was  striking  root,  and  be 
assured  that  in  the  end  it  would  beat  the 
French  out  of  the  6eld.  That  this  will  ulti- 
mately be  the  case  there  can  be  now  no 
question ;  every  day  is  bearing  testimony  to 
the  wonderful  power  of  the  language  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton;  the  Saxon  idiom, 
like  the  Saxon  race,  is  making  head  through- 
out the  globe,  and  all  languages,  as  well  as 
all  nations,  seem  destined  to  fail  before  this 
diffusive  energy.  Why  is  thb  so  ?  Because 
our  great  writers,  like  all  our  great  men, 
have  done  their  work  in  the  true  national, 
earnest  spirit ;  and  for  all  the  triumphs  of  the 
present,  and  all  the  glorious  promises  of  the 
future,  we  owe  few  thanks  either  to  Hume 
or  Gibbon. 

Without  going  into  a  metaphysical  disser- 
tation on  education,  wo  may  illustrate  our 
idea  of  Gibbon  by  a  comparison  with  two  or 
three  others.  Milton  was  as  learned  as  Gib- 
bon, but  we  see  well  what  a  different  effect 
learning  had  on  their  minds.  Had  Milton 
not  been  a  great  scholar,  he  would  still  have 
been  a  great  genius.  Gibbon,  too,  had  an 
original  mfnd,  but  still  it  was  only  because 
he  was  a  most  industrious  student  that  he 
became  one  of  the  greatest  of  writers.  Had 
Shakspeare  possessed  all  Gibbon's  knowl- 
edge about  ancient  Rome,  it  may  still  be 
doubted  whether  Coriolanua,  Julius  Ccesar, 
and  Marc  Antony  would  have  been  im- 
proved ;  as  they  are,  they  remain  master- 
pieces from  the  hand  of  a  mighty  creative  ar- 
tist. But  what  to  Shakspeare  would  have 
been  nothing,  is  to  Gibbon  everything ;  if  he 
had  not  read  much,  he  could  have  written 
very  little.  There  is  at  once  a  great  differ- 
ence and  a  great  likeness  between  Shakspeare 
and  Pascal ;  neither  of  them  could  be  called 
learned  men,  but  they  were  both  great  men. 
What  Shakspeare  was  in  poetry  and  the 
drama,  Pascal  was  in  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy ;  they  were  at  once  what  others  could 
never  be,  even  by  the  most  intense  study  and 
the  most  persevering  research. 

Gibbon  s  mind  was  emphatically  '<  slow." 
All  its  products  were  natural,  but  still  the 
result  of  labor.  Patient  meditation,  system- 
atic study,  were  necessary,  and  indeed  indis- 
pensable. Therefore  it  was  that  he  under- 
stood the  past  better  than  the  present,  was 
far  more  sagacious  in  penetrating  into  the 
hidden  causes  of  events  which  had  occurred 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  than  in  reading 
the  signs  of  his  own  troubled  times^  knew  the 


Roman  senate  better  than  the  Britiab  parlia- 
ment, could  appreciate  much  more  clearly 
the  greatness  of  Rome  than  the  groatneas  df 
England ;  and  that  if  he  was  at  once  the  most 
luminous,  the  most  comprehensive  of  histo- 
rians, he  was  also  one  of  tho  most  irresolute, 
the  least  discerning,  and  the  most  time-serv- 
ing of  politicians.  He  could  read  human  nature, 
but  it  was  that  of  former  generations.  He  was 
wise,  but  it  was  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 
He  was  virtuous,  but  his  was  rather  a  nega- 
tive than  a  positive  virtue,  and  it  kept  mm 
rather  from  doing  harm  than  incited  him  to 
do  good.  His  mental  eye  could  diacem 
things  in  the  distance,  but  not  those  that 
were  spread  out  immediately  before  him; 
and  the  most  atrocious  of  the  persecutions 
and  tyrannical  acts  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
had  they  occurred  during  his  own  age,  he 
would  probably  have  applauded,  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  resisted.  His  life  was 
a  life  on  paper;  his  study  was  his  world; 
and  the  real  world  a  theatre  on  which  his 
fame  might  be  trumpeted.  He  often  spoke 
of  "  my  fame,"  it  was  the  only  god  that  he 
really  worshipped.  Some  men  exist  for  their 
time,  and  are  called  the  creatures  of  their 
age :  Gibbon  did  not  live  for  his  time,  be  was 
not  the  mere  creature  of  his  age ;  he  was 
Gibbon,  and  would  in  all  ages  and  all  times 
have  been  nearly  what  he  was  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

All  the  apology  for  his  faults  that  the  last 
century  affords  he  is  entitled  to  receive.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  he  would  have  been 
outwardly  a  Christian,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury he  would  have  also  been  a  nominal  con- 
formist. As  it  was,  he  had  just  enough  of 
honesty  to  declare  his  disbelief,  and  not 
enough  to  survey  every  part  of  that  ghastly 
temple  in  which  no  words  of  prayer  are 
heard,  and  on  the  altar  of  which  no  fire  is 
burning. 

What,  then,  was  the  state  of  mind  in  Eng- 
land during  this  eighteenth  century  ?  Eng- 
land was  at  once  great  and  little,  false  and 
true,  full  of  glory  and  full  of  shame.  No 
man  has  yet  had  the  courage  to  write  boldly 
and  truly  the  history  of  that  time,  and  per- 
haps it  may  be  long  before  it  be  properly 
written.  Every  one  must  read  with  pain  the 
pages  of  Gibbon's  autobiography,  in  whicii 
his  academical  experiences  are  recorded. 
Graver  charges  never  were  laid  against  any 
corporate  body  than  are  here  brought  against 
the  University  of  Oxford.  It  may  be  that 
the  prejudices  of  the  sceptic  can  be  traced  in 
these  paragraphs ;  it  may  be  that  there  is  a 
soreness  arising  from  the  attacks  which  had 
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been  directed  against  the  historian ;  but  the 
oollege  remiaisoences  of  many  men  eren  now 
most  give  unwilling  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
some  of  these  accusations.  Gibbon  was 
doably  unfortunate  ;  the  University  caused 
him  to  relinquish  his  studies  ;  the  perusal  of 
Middleton's  sceptical  Free  Enquiry  made  him 
turn  Roman  Catholic.  This  apostacy  appears 
less  surprising  in  our  day  than  it  did  in  those  of 
our  grandfathers.  In  his  later  years,  Gibbon 
comforted  himself  when  he  smiled,  and  some- 
times sadly  smiled,  over  his  changes  of  opin- 
ion, by  the  examples  of  Bayle  and  Cbilhng- 
worth.  But  he  had  little  resemblance  to 
either  of  these  intellectual  gladiators,  who 
were  estimable  and  even  great  in  all  their 
mental  revolutions.  In  the  person  of  Wil- 
liam Chillingworth  we  see  a  noble,  earnest,  be- 
lieving nature  devoted  to  the  search  of  truth, 
and  through  the  very  intensity  of  faith  made 
an  unbeliever  in  his  own  despite.  Bayle  had 
a  bold,  masculine  intellect,  a  lofty,  determin- 
ed earnestness  of  purpose  to  which  we  fear 
Gibbon  was  a  stranger.  The  English  Master 
of  Arts,  and  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam, 
commanded  the  respect  of  their  most  rancor- 
ous enemies  ;  some  of  the  greatest  adipirers 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  have  condemned  the 
moral  character  of  the  author. 

But  Chillingworth,  Bayle,  and  Gibbon  all 
illustrate  one  truth.  The  melancholy  expe- 
rience of  the  last  three  centuries  shows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  establish  again  the  faith  that 
has  been  once  unsettled.  We  have  all  heard 
of  a  road  to  belief  even  through  the  marshes 
of  inGdelity :  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  road,  and  for  one  weary  traveller 
who  may  emerge  again  into  the  clear  light  of 
heaven,  a  thousand  will  assuredly  wander  for 
ever  in  the  darkness.  A  stupid  schoolmaster 
was  in  the  habit  of  discussing  with  his  pupils 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  refuting, 
greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  objections 
of  unbelievers.  As  few  of  his  scholars 
were  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  nothing  could 
be  more  pernicious  than  such  controversies. 
Children  ought  never  to  doubt ;  they  never 
do  so  until  foolish  parents  and  foolish  teach- 
ers put  doubts  into  their  heads  by  telling 
them  there  is  no  cause  for  doubt.  A  strange 
feeling  will  come  to  the  young  heart  when  a 
conceited  pedant  turns  the  leaves  of  the  Bi- 
ble over,  and  says,  **  it  is  true,"  '*  it  must  be 
true,'  "  it  proves  itself  to  be  true ;"  and  then 
astonishes  his  little  charges  by  saying  that 
men  have  even  denied  it  to  be  true;  the 
question,  in  spite  of  the  pedagogue,  will  rise 
to  the  lips  of  the  child,  *  Is  it  possible  that 
men  can«  without  any  reason,  disbelieve  what 


everybody  reverences,  the  great  Book  that 
my  mother  first  taught  me  to  read,  that  I  al- 
most know  by  heart,  that  I  peruse  every 
evening,  that  the  clergyman  preaches  from 
every  Sunday,  can  it  be  that  men  disbelieve 
the  book  that  was  written  by  God  V  Happy 
the  child  that  has  never  doubted  !  Happy 
the  child  that  officious  blockheads  have  not 
taught  to  doubt,  while  piously  thinking  they 
were  teaching  it  to  believe. 

From  his  earliest  years  Gibbon  was  fond 
of  religious  disputation.  IRncillce  laerymm. 
His  kind  aunt,  Catherine  Porten  (peace  to 
the  good  creature !)  was  often  pushed  hard 
by  the  objections  of  the  acute  little  sickly 
sceptic.  Both  the  aunt  and  the  nephew  have 
now  gone  to  their  account,  and  their  religious 
contests  can  no  longer  occupy  their  minds. 

The  same  spirit  accompanied  young  Gib- 
bon to  Lausanne.  Mr.  Pavilliard  long  after- 
wards told  Lord  Sheffield  how  surprised  he 
was  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  diminutive 
little  fellow,  with  his  head  so  much  larger 
than  the  other  proportions  of  his  body,  dis- 
puting with  all  tne  ardor  of  a  Jesuit  doctor,  in 
favor  of  the  Romish  church.  After  all  the  wea- 
pons of  controversy  had  been  well  handled, 
after  defending  every  inch  of  ground,  Gibbon 
was  at  length  induced  to  recant  his  errors, 
and  take  the  sacrament  in  the  Protestant 
church.  He  was  doubtless  at  the  time  sin- 
cere in  his  professions ;  but  his  belief,  un- 
known to  himself,  was  shaken  for  ever.  The 
impressibility  of  his  character  was  still  the 
same  ;  if  he  became  a  Protestant,  he  was  no 
more  an  Englishman.  He  became  a  scholar, 
indeed,  and  even  a  lover,  two  characters 
which  perhaps  are  not  exclusively  English, 
and  the  former  even  less  than  the  other. 
Young  Englishmen,  when  they  go  abroad, 
become  lovers  more  often  than  scholars. 

A  philosopher  in  love  is  now  and  then  a 
curious  spectacle.  In  only  one  instance  dur- 
ing his  early  years  did  Gibbon  show  that  he 
had  any  of  this  ordinary  weakness  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  even  then  he  loved  after  his 
own  fashion.  Although  he  was  at  the  time 
not  very  far  distant  from  places  which  genius 
and  passion  have  hallowed.  Gibbon  was  not 
a  man  to  sigh  from  the  rocks  of  Meillerie  for 
the  absence  of  any  earthly  idol.  Mademoi- 
selle Curchod  appears  to  have  been  every- 
thing a  man  of  letters  could  have  wished ; 
she  surely  deserved  as  much  love  and  devo- 
tion as  one  human  being  could  give.  But 
her  lover  was,  after  all,  a  recreant  knight. 
He  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  loved 
so  purely  ;  but  he  never  thought  that  there 
was  anything  mean  or  false-hearted  in  oF-~ 
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ing^  up  the  object  of  his  attachment  at  the 
altar  of  filial  duty.  He,  however,  felt  rather 
acutely  Rousseau's  accusation ;  to  the  author 
of  the  Nouvelle  ffehise,  such  conduct  might 
well  appear  contemptible.  "  We  only  love 
once/'  says  Jean  Jaques,  "it  is  the  first 
time;"  and  whether  the  young  historian's  at- 
tachment was  or  was  not  worthy  of  being 
dignified  by  the  name  of  love,  it  is  certain 
that  for  ever  afterwards  his  heart  was  quite 
comfortable  and  easy. 

It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  forgii 
any  idea  of  the  influence  that  a  marriage  with 
such  an  amiable  and  high-souled  creature  as 
Mademoiselle  Curchod  might  have  had  on 
Gibbon's  character.  But  we  think  it  would 
have  done  him  much  good,  and  perhaps  have 
prevented  some  of  the  blemishes  of  his  heart 
and  intellect.  His  nature  was  sluggish  ;  he 
had  no  very  high  opinion  of  human  virtue, 
no  notion  of  the  moral  greatness  of  man. 

Mademoiselle  Curchod  became  Madame 
Necker,  and  when  Gibbon  next  met  her  she 
was  a  fine  lady,  who  presided,  with  all  the 
graces  of  the  Parisian,  in  the  drawing-room 
of  the  French  minister.  Their  love  was  not 
of  the  kind  that  makes  tragedies.  They  met 
each  other  as  friends,  and  remained  so,  al- 
though there  was  something  rather  ludicrous 
in  their  future  civilities.  Necker  showed 
not  the  least  jealousy,  and  Gibbon's  vanity 
was  somewhat  hurt  to  find  that  the  honest 
financier  left  him  alone  with  Madame  for 
hours  together.  Necker,  perhaps,  under- 
stood Gibbon  better  than  the  historian  under* 
stood  himself.  Never  was  there  a  better 
wife  than  Madame  Necker  :  never  was  there 
a  less  gallant  man  than  Edward  Gibbon. 

As  Gibbon  returned  after  his  long  absence 
in  Switzerland,  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion 
awoke  no  patriotic  emotions  in  his  heart.  He 
tells  us  he  would  gladly  have  remained 
abroad,  had  his  father  made  proper  arrange- 
ments. Yet  never  was  the  name  of  England 
borne  across  the  seas  with  more  honor,  ne- 
ver bad  her  flag  floated  more  proudly  in  the 
breeze,  never  was  the  wisdom  and  genius  of 
her  war-minister,  and  the  spirit  and  valor 
of  her  people,  more  nobly  exerted  than  in 
those  years  during  which  Gibbon  was  asham- 
ed of  being  an  Englishman.  In  every  part 
of  the  world  his  countrymen  were  victorious. 
France  and  Spain  were  suffering  a  long  series 
of  humiliations,  while  Gibbon  was  morosely 
spending  his  hours  at  Buriton,  or  indulging 
himself  m  the  dissipations  of  London,  and 
thinking  what  a  hard  lot  it  was  for  a  man  to 
be  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  with  noth- 
ing to  do  but  enjoy  himself. 


His  studies,  indeod,  were  not  enUrely  ne- 
glected ;  but  his  disposition  was  at  all  times 
to  let  things  take  their  course.  He  scarcely 
conceals  that  he  felt  deeply  the  re<«traint  of 
parental  authority,  but  it  never  struck  him 
that  he  was  then  a  man,  and  not  a  mere  boy ; 
that  he  might  have  manfully  worked  his  own 
way  to  honor,  fame,  and  independence.  His 
books  were  still  his  friends,  and  this  yearning 
for  knowledge  was  inextinguishable.  In  his 
library  his  good  genius  ever  came  to  his  res- 
cue ;  then  he  really  felt  himself  to  be  some* 
thing  more  than  the  fox-hunters  and  jolly 
squires  whom  he  was  obliged  to  visit,  and 
spend  many  hours  with  every  week,  in  talk- 
ing about  race- horses  and  county  politics. 
If  his  heart  was  not  alive  to  all  the  nobler 
sympathies  that  beautify  humanity,  if  his 
bosom  never  throbbed  with  any  great  patri- 
otic emotion,  if  the  noble  literature  of  his  na- 
tive land  had  for  his  mind  few  charms,  if  the 
setting  sun,  the  ruined  tower,  the  church 
bells,  the  green  fields,  the  azure  sky,  the 
sunny  face  of  childhood,  the  lover's  lute,  the 
country  churchyard  full  of  humble  graves, 
never  spoke  to  him  of  a  wisdom  above  the 
wisdom  of  the  earth,  of  a  learning  above  the 
learnmg  of  the  scholar,  of  a  religion  above 
all  proud  systems  of  philosophy,  if  life  and 
death,  time  and  eternity,  all  our  hopes  and 
fears,  miseries  and  sorrows,  degradations  and 
aspirations,  were  to  him  nothing  but  matter 
for  ridicule,  or,  at  most,  for  pity,  yet  he  was 
not  entirely  without  ideas  of  fame,  genius, 
and  literature,  that  kept  him  from  sinking  al- 
together in  this  moral  slough.  Cicero,  Livy, 
Quintilian,  Tacitus,  were  his  constant  com- 
panions, and  he  left  them  with  a  sigh,  to  put 
on  the  uniform  of  a  grenadier. 

The  two  years  and  a  half  that  Gibbon 
spent  in  the  militia  were,  for  many  reasons, 
not  the  least  important  of  his  existence.  The 
few  extracts  from  the  journal  he  kept  nt  that 
time  give  us  an  exquisite  glimpse  at  the  life 
of  our  honest  ancestors  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  would  appear  that  the  first  duty 
of  the  militia  oflicer  was  to  drink  claret,  sing 
catches,  and  make  after-dinner  speeches,  un- 
til he  fell  manfully  dead  drunk  underneath 
the  table.  As  we  read  the  notes  we  see  the 
brave  commander,  Sir  Thomas  Worsley,  just 
returned  from  the  Spa  waters,  with  his  good 
English  face  beaming  joy  and  good  fellow- 
ship, while  his  brother  officers,  amid  uproar- 
ious shouting  and  cheering,  congratulate  him 
on  his  health  and  good  looks.  The  dinner 
table  is  spread  out,  the  knives  and  plates  are 
clattering,  many  good-natured  jokes  and 
strong  oaths  burst  from  the  mouths  of  the 
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braye  grenadiers ;  and  now  the  glasses  and 
the  decanters  haye  come,  the  uproar  in- 
oreases,  and  bottle  after  bottle  is  emptied  to 
the  health  of  King  George,  the  confusion  of 
France,  and  the  damnation  of  the  monied  in- 
terest. One  after  another  of  these  brave 
warriors  are  carried  lifeless  to  bed ;  but  even 
this  is  not  enough,  aud  Sir  Thomas  Worslej 
b  awoke  from  his  first  doze  by  his  gallant 
companions  in  arms,  who  burst  into  his 
room,  and  oblige  him  to  drink  another  bot- 
tle. The  hip,  hip,  hurrahs!  again  disturb 
the  silence  of  the  night,  as  the  moon  is  shin- 
ing above  the  tents,  and  as  a  morose,  unso- 
cial young  man,  is .  putting  off  his  uniform, 
muttering  a  sentence  from  Cicero,  and  groan- 
ing that  such  a  life  is  not  the  most  fitted  for 
a  man  of  letters.  Poor  Sir  Thomas!  He 
little  knew  what  eyes  were  observing  him, 
and  what  a  place  he  would  occupy  m  his- 
tory. His  jolly  days  are  now  over;  his 
sleeip  is  not  now  disturbed  by  any  of  his 
friends  breaking  bis  chamber  door  open,  and 
pouring  more  claret  down  his  throat.  Who 
would  not  wish  that  men  who  enjoyed  life  so 
much  should  nevor  have  died?  But  alas! 
even  militia  commanders  are  mortal.  The 
Hampshire  Grenadiers  have  not  escaped  the 
influence  of  this  revolutionary  century.  Amid 
all  our  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  conttitu- 
tions  and  despotisms,  barricades  and  speeches, 
the  old  laced  hat,  the  red  coat,  the  bushy 
wig,  the  good  sword,  the  bottle  of  claret,  and 
the  honest  English  prejudices,  are  seen  like 
a  gallant  ship  now  stranded,  and  left  high 
and  dry  as  the  waters  hava  subsided. 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that  one  of 
the  very  few  representatives  of  the  "good 
old  times''  left  the  world  which  had  so 
changed  during  the  ninety- two  years  of  his 
life.  As  the  old  gentleman's  property  de- 
scended to  *'  heirs  unknown,"  all  his  effects 
were  sold  at  a  public  auction.  The  uncere- 
monious bands  of  the  auctioneer  displayed 
many  relics  of  the  past,  and  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter from  the  spectators  greeted  every  new 
memorial.  At  length  a  large  box  was  placed 
upon  the  table,  and  the  bystanders  were  very 
curious  to  know  what  it  contained.  It  was 
opened,  and  the  poor  gentleman's  grenadier 
cap,  which  he  had  worn  sixty  years  before 
as  a  captain  in  the  militia,  was  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  the  profane  lookers-on.  The 
late  proprietor  had  been  very  proud  of  it ;  it 
was  carefully  brushed  once  a  week,  the  gold 
lace  was  still  bright,  but  it  was  purchased, 
amid  much  merriment,  for  tenpence.  Oh, 
spirit  of  Cincinnatus ! 

On  looking  back,  after  many  years,  at  his 


military  experiences,  Gibbon  says  they  made 
him  an  Englishman.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  he  had  no  very  elevated  ideas 
of  a  patriot's  duty.  Although  he  might  de- 
spise the  society  amongst  which  he  was 
placed,  we  do  not  find  that  his  notions  on  the 
public  affairs  of  his  time  were  very  much  su- 
perior to  those  of  his  fellow  warriors.  With 
their  port  the  historian  imbibed  their  preju- 
dices. We  look  in  vain  through  his  letters 
and  memoirs  for  any  Just  and  profound 
thoughts  on  the  events  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

During  his  morning  drills  and  evening  ca- 
rousals. Gibbon's  mind  was  still  occupied 
with  the  design  of  writing  some  history. 
This  cherished  project  had  been  familiar  to 
him  through  all  the  changes  of  his  life.  His 
early  readings,  from  the  period  when  he  first 
began  to  think  at  all,  were  directed  with  this 
intenlioa.  Whan  he  was  an  idle  student  at 
Oxford,  when  he  was  considered  as  an  apos- 
tate from  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  when  he 
becaioe  a  Protestant  again,  when  he  became 
a  sceptic,  in  youth  and  manhood — as  Pro- 
testant, Roman  Catholic,  and  unbeliever,  as 
a  man  of  letters  and  as  a  man  of  fashion,  as 
a  soldier  and  as  a  politician,  the  faint  voice 
within  still  whispered  that  he  was  to  be  a 
historian.  This  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
the  mind  of  a  man  of  genius  is  of  a  peculiarly 
plastic  nature,  and  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  be 
either  a  great  orator,  statesman,  poet,  histo  - 
rian,  or  what  he  will. 

Look  at  Cromwell  and  Milton.  Here  are 
two  men  having  so  striking  a  family  likeness 
that  they  may  be  considered  brothers ;  they 
were  both  men  of  genius  ;  men  of  stern  and 
earnest  temperaments ;  men  whose  days  were 
spent  in  strange  and  unknown  ways,  with 
precipices  and  deep  waters  on  every  side ; 
but  who  were  always  upheld  by  a  jjolema 
enthusiasm  and  calm  determination,  that 
made  them  set  at  naught  all  the  powers  of 
the  world.  For  them  the  ordinary  attractions 
of  life  had  no  charms.  They  were  sent  into 
the  world  for  other  purposes  than  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  glad.  What  to  them  were 
seventy  years  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  if  they 
were  to  be  purchased  by  an  eternity  of 
misery  ?  Was  the  Bible  true  or  false  ? 
Were  heaven  and  hell  truth  or  lies  ?  They 
looked  into  their  hearts,  and  a  fluttering 
spirit  told  them  that  the  Bible  was  true,  that 
heaven  and  hell  were  true,  that  life,  death, 
and  eternity  were  true.  Each  then  labored 
under  his  great  Taskmaster's  eye.  But  how 
different  were  their  lives,  and  yet  how  much 
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the  same  !  How  unlike  are  their  portraits, 
and  yet  how  like !  y  et  could  Cromwell  have 
been  anything  more  than  the  statesman  and 
the  soldier  ?  Could  Milton  have  been  any- 
thing but  the  philosopher  and  the  poet? 
Whs  not  Cromwell  essentially  a  man  of  action, 
and  Milton  not  less  essentially  a  man  of 
speculation  ?  Could  Milton  have  won  the 
battle  of  Worcester  ?  Could  Cromwell  have 
written  Paradise  Lost  ?  It  was  not  assuredly 
for  want  of  opportunities  that  Cromwell  was 
not  a  great  poet,  for  his  youth  and  early 
manhood  were  spent  in  retirement  and  ob- 
scurity, such  as  were  very  likely  to  nurse 
habits  of  thought  and  meditation,  and  induce 
the  mind  to  apply  itself  to  the  quiet  study 
of  literature  and  philosophy.  We  know  well 
that  Milton  devoted  his  life  to  study,  and 
how  conscious  even  in  his  early  days  he  was 
of  his  vocation.  The  design  of  some  great 
work,  which  posterity  would  not  let  die,  was 
formed  in  youth,  health,  and  happiness,  and 
carried  out  in  old  age,  defeat,  blindness, 
poverty,  and  ruin. 

Gibbon  was  neither  a  Cromwell  nor  a  Mil- 
ton. A  hero  ought  to  have  an  iron  strength 
of  mind.  The  historian  was  made  of  far  dif- 
ferent metal :  he  was  not  a  man  to  face  much 
danger  for  any  cause ;  to  endure  misery  and 
obloquy ;  to  expose  himself  to  the  bullets  of 
hostile  enemies ;  to  look  withot  blenching  on 
the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  inspire  patriotic  sentiments,  to  sym- 
pathize with  them  or  to  understand  them : 
he  could  only  sneer  at  the  martyr  and  the 
patriot.  From  him  the  oppressor,  the  con- 
ventualist,  had  little  to  fear:  his  writings 
are  not  the  winged  words  that  fly  to  the 
heart ;  his  life  was  not  the  life  of  a  hero. 
He  was  the  aflvocate  of  a  great  moral 
revolution,  but  he  was  the  unconscious  ad- 
vocate ;  he  was  not  one  to  make  a  revolu- 
tion. His  scepticism,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered the  chief  blemish  in  his  character  and 
writings,  is,  in  our  opinion,  their  principal  me- 
rit, for  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only  thing 
be  was  earnest  about,  the  only  thing  in  which 
he  was  honest ;  in  this  there  was  no  mbtake. 
To  talk  about  him  writing  with  his  heart's 
blood  is  absurd,  but  all  the  earnestness  he 
had  in  him  was  exerted  when  he  wrote 
against  priests. 

His  opinion  was — and  it  is  repeated  more 
than  once  both  in  the  history  and  the  me- 
moirs— that  atheism  was  much  less  perni- 
cious than  superstition.  So  said  Hume,  so 
said  Voltoire,  so  said  all  the  enlightened.  In 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Sitcle  de  Louis  XIV,, 
Voltaire  selects  out  of  the  history  of  the 


world  four  illustrious  eras.  The  first  period 
was  that  of  Philip  and  Alexander ;  but  this 
was  a  mere  local  glory :  literature  and  sci- 
ence shed  their  lustre  on  Greece  alone  ;  the 
rest  of  the  earth  was  in  darkness.  The  second 
age  was  that  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  when 
Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  flourished. 
The  third  epoch  was  that  of  the  Medici,  when 
Italy  awoke  from  its  slumber,  and  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  again  revived  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  merchant  princes.  But  the 
most  glorious  of  all  the  periods  was  that  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  for  then  the  human 
reason  attained  perfection,  and  sound  philo- 
sophy began  to  be  known  amonff  men.  The 
glory  of  this,  says  Voltaire,  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  France :  it  is  to  the  eternal  honor 
of  France  that  she  has  taught  men  how  to 
think,  how  to  reason,  how  to  disbelieve.  It 
would  seem  that  during  the  four  ages  the 
general  idea  of  virtue  changed,  and  virtue 
was  considered  to  be  whatever  was  peculiarly 
excellent  in  those  different  times.  The 
Greeks  thought  wisdom  virtue ;  the  Romans, 
valor ;  the  Italians,  art.  It  is  not  said  what 
the  French  philosophers  considered  virtue, 
but  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  thought  all 
virtue  consisted  in  attacking  priests,  sneering 
at  enthusiasm,  and  bewailing  the  evils  of  su- 
perstition. Reason  was  their  divinity,  until 
at  length,  in  the  person  of  a  prostitute,  it 
was  worshipped  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame. 

But  Gibbon's  religious  ideas,  after  all,  dif- 
fered much  from  those  of  his  brethren  in  the 
French  Philosophic  Church.  He  was  at  heart 
a  Tory,  and  even  an  Englishman,  although  he 
might  believe  himself  to  be  neither.  He 
hated  novelties,  and,  above  all,  religious  no- 
velties ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that 
one  reason  of  his  dislike  to  Christianity  was, 
because  it  was  a  novelty,  and  supplanted  the 
old  paganism.  Of  religion,  in  the  high  sense 
of  the  word,  he  might  have  no  conception, 
but  that  only  made  him  love  the  ancient  sys- 
tem of  worship  more.  He  loved  it  for  its 
defects.  His  imagination,  though  powerful, 
was  not  of  the  cast  to  appreciate  the  elegant 
mythic  poetry,  and  the  beautiful  philosophic 
sentiment,  that  was  sometimes  concealed  and 
sometimes  typified  in  the  devotion  to  the  gods 
of  the  ffroves,  the  streams,  and  the  moun- 
tains. He  was  strongly  attached  to  an  intel- 
lectual aristocracy ;  the  religion  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  therefore,  appeared  to  him  more 
admirable,  only  because  the  select  youths 
who  went  from  Rome  to  study  at  Athens 
were  taught  to  smile  at  the  belief  of  the  ig- 
norant millions,  and  the  sacerdotal  robe  be- 
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came  more  venerable  merely  b^oauBe  the 
philosopher  coald  coDScientiously  cover  with 
Its  folds  the  heart  of  the  athiest.  The  great 
defect  in  the  ancieDt  religion  was  also  the 
ffreat  defect  of  Gibbon.  The  ancients  never 
had  any  religions  doctrines  that  could  elevate 
human  nature,  and  Gibbon's  mind  was  in 
this  respect  well  adapted  to  sympathize  with 
a  creed  destitute  of  moral  elevation.  In  his 
elaborate  history,  the  multitude  are  always 
represented  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water ;  to  him  there  was  nothing  solemn, 
affecting,  or  holy,  in  the  dumb  hearts  of  the 
millions ;  hence  even  the  great  social  evils 
were  in  his  opinion  only  what  were  to  be 
expected  and  what  ought  to  be :  the  "  many" 
must  be  beasts  of  burden ;  it  was  ridiculous 
to  think  that  they  ever  could  be  anything 
better:  hence  he  makes  apologies  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  history  for  the  system 
of  slavery  which  was  in  force  during  the 
most  glorious  days  of  Rome,  and  which  was 
the  greatest  blemish  of  the  Roman  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  not,  then,  surprising,  however  much 
it  may  be  regretted,  that  the  most  profound, 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  historians  of  the 
past  should  not  have  been  a  very  admirable 
patriot.  One  morning  in  the  year  1714,  as 
Gibbon  was  writing  about  the  destruction  of 
an  army  of  barbarians,  his  friend  and  relative, 
Mr.  Elliot,  called  upon  him,  and  offered  him 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  Such  was  the  manner 
in  which  members  were  elected  in  those  days. 
Gibbon  then  became  a  senator,  and  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  during  one  of  the 
saddest  periods  of  English  history.  If  it 
was  one  of  the  saddest,  it  was  also  one  of 
the  most  important  even  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  everj  day  that  half  the 
globe  is  thrown  away. 

Now  was  the  time  for  a  man  deeply  versed 
in  ancient  literature  to  teach  the  squires  and 
merchants  what  they  ought  to  do.  it  was 
indeed  the  time  for  men  to  take  an  enlarged 
view  of  things,  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  the 
subject  and  the  rights  of  the  crown,  to  point 
out  what  really  conduces  to  the  prosperity 
of  empires,  and  what  infallibly  leads  them  to 
the  brink  of  destruction  ;  to  show  how  colo- 
nies are  founded,  how  the  germs  of  imperial 
greatness  are  sown  in  the  bosom  of  a  land. 
All  that  was  dear  to  the  philanthropist,  the 
historian,  and  philosopher,  was  concentrated 
in  that  one  word,  America;  but  alas!  the 
truth  must  be  told,  the  New  World  was  to 
Gibbon  only  a  barren  wilderness,  and  the 
colonists  a  few  daring  rebels ;  his  mind  was 
dead  to  all  the  greatness  of  the  interests 


involved  in  the  contests  between  the  colonists 
and  their  mother  country.  Can  it  be  be- 
lieved ?  These  words  may  still  be  seen  in  a 
letter  from  Gibbon  to  the  roost  intimate  of 
his  friends : — •*  I  went  into  Parliament  without 
patriotism  and  without  ambition,  and  all  my 
views  extended  to  the  convenient  and  re- 
spectable place  of  a  lord  of  trade.*'  No 
Englishman  surely  can  read  this  confession 
without  wishing  that  England  may  never 
again  have  such  members  of  Parliament. 
From  such  men  nothing  could  be  expected 
but  the  loss  of  America,  and,  as  far  as  it  was 
in  their  power,  the  ruin  of  England. 

Gibbon  considers  that  the  eight  sessions 
he  spent  in  parliament  were  far  from  being 
disadvantageous  to  him,  for  he  was  there  in  . 
'  a  school  of  civil  prudence,  the  first  and  most 
essential  virtue  of  an  historian.'  It  was  so 
undoubtedly  ;  undoubtedly  there  is  nothing 
like  experience  ;  but  to  gain  experience  by 
losing  America  is  surely  paying  dear  even 
for  this  civil  prudence.  Ought  not  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Decline  and  Fall  to  have  preserved 
its  author  from  the  worst  prejudices  of  the 
country  squire  and  the  worst  fuults  of  the  old 
official  Tory  ?  As  he  sat  silently  and  moodi- 
ly as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  could 
he  not  feel  that  itwas  unworthy  of  him  to  be 
a  jobbing  plnceman  ?  As  his  voice  swelled 
the  loud  cheers  which  arose  from  the  minis- 
terial benches  whenever  Lord  North  spoke 
of  subduing  the  rebels  by  force  of  arms,  and 
of  depriving  their  towns  of  all  law  and  go- 
vernment, did  it  never  strike  him  that  his 
own  times  would  one  day  be  historical,  and 
that  something  more  than  the  mechanical  ac- 
tion of  a  ministerial  tool  would  be  expected 
from  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire? 
Were  not  all  his  knowledge,  wit,  and  elo- 
quence, all  his  high  notions  of  self-respect, 
worth  more  than  a  courtier's  sinecure  of 
seven  hundred  a  year?  Is  this  the  dignity 
of  a  roan  of  letters,  about  which  he  so  often 
talked  ?  Is  it  not  even  putting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse,  to  consider  the  House  of  Com- 
mons merely  as  a  school  of  civil  prudence  in 
which  the  historian  could  judge  better  of  the 
Roman  senate  ?  Ought  not  the  spectacle  of 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  senate  to  have 
taught  him  to  hate  corruption  in  the  English 
Parliament  ?  Ought  not  all  the  disgraceful 
deeds  of  the  foolish,  imbecile,  and  tyrannical 
Roman  Emperors  in  the  last  days  of  Rome 
to  have  caused  Gibbon  to  hate  folly,  imbe- 
cility, and  tyranny  in  his  own  time  and  in  his 
own  country,  whose  interests  he  professed 
to  represent  ?  If  men  are  to  write  like  Gib- 
bon of  past  ages,  and  to  act  like  Gibbon  in 
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his  own  dajSy  have  we  not  heard  somewhat 
too  much  of  the  dignity  of  history,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  philosophy  that  teaches  by 
examples  ? 

Burke's  memorable  bills  for  Economical 
Reform,  and  the  immortal  speech  he  deliver- 
ed on  introducing  them,  interrupted  the 
agreeable  slumbers  of  all  the  political  jobbers, 
of  whom  Edward  Gibbon  must  be  considered 
one.  Gibbon  lost  his  salary,  and  soon  after- 
wards  became  sick  of  politics. 

Between  Burke  and  Gibbon  there  appears 
to  have  been  little  sympathy.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  has  said  that  you  could  have  cut 
all  Gibbon's  mind  out  of  Burke's,  and  he 
would  never  have  missed  what  was  taken 
away.  The  fact  is,  you  could  have  done  no- 
thing of  the  kind  ;  for  the  minds  of  the  two 
men  were  essentially  different.  The  earnest 
of  the  one  was  the  jest  of  the  other  ;  no  two 
men  of  that  century  had  less  resemblance. 
They  were  both,  indeed,  rhetoricians ;  but 
Burke's  rhetoric  is  of  a  very  superior  quality 
to  Gibbon's ;  it  is  pure  gold,  while  that  of 
the  historian  is  often  only  tinsel.  Burke's 
style,  even  when  most  gorgeous,  is  still  easy, 
and  almost  colloquial ;  Gibbon  is  ever  on  his 
high-stepping  steed ;  he  could  not  lay  aside 
his  pompous  air  even  when  talking  of  Made- 
moiselle Curchod  and  the  Hampshire  Gren- 
adiers. Burke's  writings  breathe  the  most 
chivalrous  delicacy,  and  the  mot>t  fervent 
love  of  ail  thai  is  grandi  beautiful,  and  enno- 
bling ;  an  unhealthy  sensual  tone  pervades 
the  whole  of  Gibbon's  history  ;  and  when  he 
talks  of  love  he  is  often,  notwithstanding  his 
gravity,  almost  disgusting.  Burke  was  the 
moal  distinguished  orator,  the  most  richly  im- 
aginative, the  most  comprehensive,  the  most 
philosophical  that  ever  adorned  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  the  only  fault  that  was  found 
with  him  during  the  early  part  of  his  career 
WIS  that  he  spoke  too  much.  Gibbon  sat  in 
Parliament  during  the  greatest  political  con- 
flicts of  his  generation,  the  debates  were  on 
the  most  important  subjects  that  ever  could 
interest  a  philosophical  historian,  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  foundations  of  empires,  of 
colonies,  of  war,  of  ta.xation,  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  the  rights  of  the  sovereign; 
on  subjects  about  which  a  man  deeply  read 
in  the  history  of  the  past  could  scarcely  have 
thought  for  a  moment  without  being  able  to 
enlighten  the  merchants  and  squires  at  West- 
minster ;  but  he  never  once  opened  his  lips 
in  any  debate,  and  seemed  rather  proud  of 
the. '  humble  station  of  a  mute.'  Burke  was 
a  Whig  by  principle  and  by  profession ;  he 
had,  however,  been  educated  in  a  Roman 


Catholic  country,  and  though  sincerely  a  Pro- 
testant himself,  sympathized  deeply  with  his 
countrymen,  who  were  almost  put  out  of  the 
pale  of  freedom ;  Gibbon  was  an  English 
country  gentleman,  proud  of  his  birth,  proud 
of  his  rank,  and  in  his  memoirs  exults  in  the 
dignity  of  the  gentleman  commoner's  silk 
gown  over  the  poor  bombasinof  the  plebeian 
student ;  yet  this  man,  the  Tory,  the  born 
gentleman,  the  admirer  of  Lord  North,  to 
wliom  he  dedicated  his  history,  was  also 
(strange  anomaly  I)  a  philosopher  after  the 
pattern  of  Voltaire.  When  the  French  Ke- 
volution  broke  out,  Gibbon  had  a  severe 
struggle  between  his  Toryism  and  his  infi- 
delity. He  read  Burke's  Re/lections  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  admired  the  eloquence 
and  chivalry  of  this  great  political  pamphlet 
so  much,  that  he  said  he  could  almost  for- 
give its  author's  reverence  for  church  estab* 
lihhments.  Burke,  also,  was  true  to  his  char- 
acter. When  the  first  voHtoie  of  Gibbon's 
history  was  published,  the  orator  spoke  of 
the  style  with  absolute  loathing. 

The  first  part  of  this  elaborate  work  ap- 
peared in  1776.  Although  Burke  might  dis- 
like the  style,  and  many  of  the  principles, 
yet  the  multitude  at  once  received  it  with  en- 
thusifistic  approbation.  Most  assuredly  it 
deserved  their  admiration.  If  the  Decline 
and  Fall  has  great  faults,  no  greater  praise 
can  be  given  to  it  than  to  say,  that  in  spite 
of  those  faults,  which  would  infallibly  damn 
any  other  work  at  the  outset,  it  is  still  un- 
hesitatingly admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  one  of  the  ablest  works 
that  the  hand  of  genius  ever  wrote.  Burko 
was  undoubtedly  a  much  greater  man  than 
Gibbon ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
Burke  could  have  wiitten  the  Decline  and 
Fall. 

Considering  that  Gibbon  was  what  he  was, 
it  is  useless  even  to  dwell  upon  the  objec- 
tionable parts  of  his  work.  All  that  the  au- 
thor could  do  he  has  done ;  more  than  this 
cannot  be  expected  from  any  author.  Gib- 
bon has  imbued  his  history  with  his  own 
spirit ;  its  blemishes  are  the  blemishes  of  bis 
mind  and  heart ;  in  every  lineament  of  the 
child  W'3  see  the  features  of  its  parent. 
What  could  Gibbon  do  more?  We  have 
dwelt  on  what  appeared  to  us  the  great  de- 
fects in  his  character ;  these  defects  can  all 
be  traced  in  the  history ;  and  were  we  to 
enter  into  an  elaborate  criticism  of  it  we  should 
repeat  many  of  these  observations.  Our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  attempt  an  analy- 
sis of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  or  dwell  upon 
many  of  the  striking  political  problems  which 
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arise  from  an  attentiTe  consideration  of  the 
eventii  related  in  its  brilliant  pages. 

England  is  proud  of  the  historical  triam- 
virate,  Haroe,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  popularity  of  Hume 
and  Robertson  is  waning,  and  that  amonff 
men  of  letters  their  histories  are  less  admired 
than  among  the  multitude.  It  is  unjust  to 
blame  Gibbon  for  wanting  true  humanity 
and  real  sympathy,  without  admitting  that 
this  want  is  also  to  be  regretted  in  the  works 
of  his  two  contemporaries.  Neither  of  them 
give  us  very  elevating  pictures  of  human  na- 
ture. They  all  bear  the  stamp  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  of  its  lukewarroness,  its  scep- 
ticism, and  its  indolent  conventualism.  Ro- 
bertson was,  we  believe,  a  sincere  Christian ; 
but  he  was  so  much  affected  by  the  pre\'ail- 
ing  epidemic,  that  we  cannot  see  in  what  he 
differed  from  his  rivals.  Churchmen  get  no 
better  treatment  from  his  hands ;  and  in  his 
private  letters  to  Gibbon  he  echoes  the  sen- 
timents of  his  correspondent.  Whether 
those  works  will  have  the  immortality  that 
their  authors  predicted,  is  becoming  every 
day  more  questionable.  The  public  mind  is 
advancing  beyond  them,  so  that  even  Hume's 
'  careless,  inimitable  graces,'  are  less  admired 
than  they  were  by  our  fathers. 

But  why  should  Gibbon  be  placed  in  this 
triumvirate?  There  is  no  historical  work, 
either  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  that  can 
be  classed  with  the  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  It  is  itself 
alone,  and  cRnnot  be  paralleled.  It  is  not 
more  unlike  the  histories  of  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydides,  Polybius.  Livy,  or  Tacitus,  than  it 
is  unlike  those  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Voltaire, 
Niebuhr,  or  Macaulay.  It  is  not  a  national, 
but  a  European,  and  more  than  European 
work;  it  has,  perhaps,  influenced  the  stu- 
dents of  France  ana  Germany  more  than 
those  of  England. 

We  cannot  conceive  how  Gibbon's  history 
can  ever  be  superseded.  There  may  be  men 
as  learned  as  Gibbon ;  but  learning  and  in- 
dustry are  not  sufficient  to  write  a  great  his- 
tory. There  may  be  men  of  much  greater 
genius  ;  but  we  need  all  the  genius,  all  the 
industry,  and  all  the  devotion  that  this  earth 
can  afford  to  think  and  act  in  the  affairs  of 
our  own  distracted  times.  The  present  is  too 
serious,  the  game  of  existence  is  too  earnest, 
to  allow  us  to  spend  twenty  vears  in  writing 
about  the  past.  Learned  professors  have  had 
to  become  practical  politicians.  The  first 
volley  of  the  revolutionary  musketry  was  the 
farewell  shot  over  the  s^rave  of  the  mtellec- 
tual  aristocrat.    Into  the  most  retired  study, 
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and  to  the  ears  of  the  most  epicurera  man 
of  letters,  the  shouts  of  the  combatants  and 
the  groans  of  the  dying  are  borne  upon  the 
wind,  and  all  who  have  ears  are  obliged  to 
listen.  He  may  close  his  shutters,  fasten  his 
double  doors,  draw  his  chair  comfortably  to 
the  fire,  and  with  his  books  around  him, 
smile  superciliously  at  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
and  the  aspirations  of  mankind;  but  still  a 
fearful  cry  steals  ever,  ever  onward,  not  to 
be  deadened  even  by  the  walls  of  a  dungeon. 

We  must  accept  the  Decline  and  Fall  with 
all  its  defects,  and  be  thankful  for  what  Gib- 
bon has  given.  He  has  done  his  best,  and 
therefore,  honor  to  his  memory  I  He  has  left 
us  in  this  elaborate  work  a  history  of  Rome, 
a  history  of  his  own  times,  and  a  history  of 
himself.  We  may  perhaps  pardon  his  want 
of  reverence,  his  affectation,  his  indecencies, 
his  little  love  for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful, 
his  too  great  love  for  brute  force  and  success- 
ful iniquity,  for  the  original  spirit  in  which  the 
work  is  conceived  and  executed,  the  spirit- 
stirring  narrative,  the  luminous  disquisitions, 
the  wit,  the  force,  the  imagination,  the  elo- 
quence that  carry  the  reader  on  through  so 
many  centuries,  untired,  and  still  interested, 
from  the  days  of  Augustus  to  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
is  a  sublime  work,  a  towering  pyramid  in  an 
intellectual  desert. 

Scepticism,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  not 
the  worst  blemish  of  this  history.  No  Chris- 
tian historian  has  ever  given  such  promin- 
ence to  Christianity ;  no  Christian  historian 
has  ever  written  of  religion  with  such  power. 
In  his  pages,  sceptical  as  they  are,  Christi- 
anity is  more  than  a  name,  a  system,  or  a 
form  ;  it  is  a  real  living  spirit :  there  is  an  un- 
conscious devotion  even  in  the  unbelief.  Gib- 
bon's irreligion,  lamentable  as  it  may  have 
been,  was  surely  better  than  the  religion  of 
his  contemptible  assailants,  Davis,  Chesum, 
and  Travis. 

The  last  three  volumes  were  written  at 
Lausanne,  whither  he  had  retired  after  his 
parliamentary  career  had  been  somewhat  ig- 
nominiously  terminated.  It  is  natural  for  a 
man  of  genius  to  look  with  love  and  grati- 
tude to  the  spot  where  his  intellectual  powers 
were  first  awakened,  where  his  ambitious 
projects  were  first  entertained,  where  he  read, 
walked,  and  meditated,  when  his  aspirations 
were  known  to  himself  alone.  How  cheer- 
ing every  well-known  object  appears !  When 
Gibbon  first  visited  Lausanne  he  was  a  poor 
youth,  trembling  under  the  displeasure  of  a 
stem  father,  full  of  religious  crotchets,  de- 
sirous to  find  truth,  that  like  the  horison  " 
25 
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before  him ;  passionately  fond  of  miscellane- 
OQS  reading,  and  living  in  an  ideal  world. 
When  he  next  visited  Lansanne  he  was  in 
the  bloom  of  manhood,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  a  spirited  gentleman,  a  man  of 
fashion,  happy,  gay,  good-natured,  somewhat 
ambitious  of  shming  in  drawing-rooms,  and 
somewhat  vain  of  his  first  literary  production, 
a  brief  French  essay,  that  had  been  more  read 
at  Lausanne  than  in  England.  When  he 
again  visited  Lausanne  his  fame  was  fully  es- 
tablished, he  was  one  of  the  first  historians, 
he  had  been  a  member  of  Parliament,  the 
friend  and  equal  of  statesmen  and  philoso- 
phers ;  he  had  passed  the  middle  age,  he  was 
rich  in  the  esteem  of  one  or  two  attached 
friends ;  without  a  prejudice,  without  a  care, 
without  an  encumbrance,  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  spend  many  happy  years  in  the  be- 
loved residence  of  his  youth.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Lausanne  for  the  last  time  his  work 
was  accomplished ;  he  had  mixed  for  a  short 
while  agmn  with  the  world,  but  it  had  only 
made  him  more  contented  with  his  retirement ; 
new  men,  new  faces  occupied  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  London,  and  the  benches  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  world,  was  too  busy  to  pay 
much  attention  even  to  the  historian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall,  He  had  left  England  with- 
out a  sigh,  and  again  hastened  back  to  his 
retreat ;  as  his  health  was  good,  and  his  li- 
brary full  of  books,  not  a  cloud  appeared  to 
darken  the  serene  evening  of  his  day.  But 
what  are  the  hopes  of  man !  Nemesis  even 
pursued  the  historian.  His  friend  Mr.  Dey- 
verdun  fell  prostrate  under  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, and  Gibbon  was  left  to  enjoy  in  soli- 
tude the  house,  with  its  fine  views  of  the  lake 
and  mountains.  Then,  for  the  first  time  per- 
haps in  his  life,  he  felt  the  wants  of  domestic 
society,  and  learnt  that  even  books  were  not 
everything  to  a  human  being.  His  consci- 
ence  smote  him ;  he  was  rich,  but  he  was  not 
happy ;  he  was  famous,  but  he  was  not  hap- 
py ;  his  griefs  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own 
words,  "  I  am  alone."  Alone  even  amid  all 
the  beauties  of  nature,  all  the  trophies  of  in- 
tellect ;  and  age,  and  perhaps  infirmity  ap- 
proaching. And,  hark!  What  noise  now 
breaks  upon  his  ears  ?  Surely  it  is  the  crack 
of  doom  ;  it  is  the  outbreaking  of  a  terrible 
subterranean  fire ;  it  is  the  explosion  of  a 
world.  The  thing  called  the  *'  French  Re- 
volution" has  commenced.  Chaos  reigns 
supreme.  Where  fair  cultivated  land  but 
lately  was,  with  its  stately  palaces  and  time- 
honored  towers,  the  stormy  ocean  is  raging, 
and  the  waves  break  even  against  the  Swiss 
mountains,  whither  many  come  for  refuge 
the  storm.    Lausanne  la   filled  with 


French  exiles;  that  peaceful  little  town  is 
disturbed  by  a  strange  spirit ;  the  inhabitants 
are  trembling  with  fear  of  bankruptcy  and 
ruin,  and  Gibbon,  expecting  to  hear  the  re- 
volutionary drum  in  the  streets,  has  his  books 
and  clothes  packed  up,  that  he  may  fly  im- 
mediately to  England. 

No  pages  are  more  humiliating  than  those 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall,  Never  was  philosophy  more 
put  to  shame;  never  was  the  folly  of  the 
wise  more  exemplified.  The  most  difficult 
part  of  the  historian's  labor  appeared  to  be 
accomplished;  a  splendid  narrative  of  the 
events  of  five  hundred  years  had  been  mag- 
nificently brought  to  a  period  with  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West.  The  au- 
thor, on  laying  down  his  pen,  attempts  to  cast 
a  philosophic  eye  on  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future ;  and  while  pondering  on  the 
causes  that  produced  the  downfall  of  Rome, 
and  the  destruction  of  ancient  civilization, 
considers  whether  the  like  causes  may  not 
exist  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  whether, 
should  they  be  found,  they  might  not  pro- 
duce the  like  effects.  He  says  a  patriot 
ought  to  prefer  exclusively  the  interest  and 
glory  of  his  native  land  ;  but  a  philosopher 
may  be  permitted  to  enlarge  his  views,  and 
consider  all  the  nations  of  Europe  as  one  m-eat 
republic.  What,  then,  is  the  great  philoso- 
pher to  do  ?  The  savage  nations  being  the 
ommon  enemies  of  the  human  race,  the 
philosopher  must  anxiously  inquire  whether 
Europe  be  still  threatened  with  the  calami- 
ties by  which  imperial  Rome  was  destroyed. 

This  is  surely  a  weighty  question.  The 
reader,  by  his  comfortable  fireside,  naturally 
is  very  anxious  to  know  whether  any  barbar- 
ous Goths,  Huns,  and  Tartars  are  still  roam- 
ing about  their  forests,  and  threatening  to 
burst  down  upon  the  cities  where  civilization 
and  art,  literature  and  comfort  are  found. 
Nobody  likes  the  idea  of  haviug  his  peaceful 
home  invaded  by  some  huge  Goth,  his  wealth 
taken  from  him,  and  his  de^ir  wife  and  chil- 
dren butchered  before  his  eyes.  Now,  if 
ever  Gibbon,  the  greatest  of  hbtorians,  the 
most  illustrious  professor  of  '  the  philosophy 
that  teaches  by  examples,'  ought  to  prove 
himself  a  sage,  here  is  a  problem  indeed  for 
a  philosopher  to  solve. 

The  review  of  Europe  during  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, shows  clearly,  according  to  this  great 
historian,  how  Rome  fell,  and  how  we  at  the 
present  day  are  safe  from  such  fearful  mis- 
fortunes. The  Romans  knew  not  the  extent 
of  their  danger;  the  countries  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube  were  filled  by  mighty 
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tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  the  sworn 
enemies  of  peace,  civilization,  and  industry. 
The  frontiers  of  Gaul  were  disturbed  by  re- 
volutions that  occurred  in  China.  The  Huns, 
flying  before  their  enemies,  caused  other 
tribes  to  fly  before  them ;  and  thus  column 
after  column  of  savages,  with  ever  increasing 
weight,  pressed  on  the  Roman  Empire.  Such 
can  no  longer  be  the  case.  The  north  is  in 
complete  repose.  Germany,  instead  of  a  few 
rude  villages,  has  two  thousand  three  hundred 
walled  towns ;  three  great  Christian  king- 
doms, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  have 
been  founded ;  colonies  have  been  extended 
even  so  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  thence 
to  the  ocean  there  is  now  the  powerful  and 
civilized  empire  of  Russia ;  the  plough,  tlie 
loom,  the  forge  are  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena ;  the  fiercest 
of  the  Tartar  bands  have  been  taught  to  trem- 
ble and  to  obey  ;  and  all  that  remains  of  the 
empire  of  barbarism  is  the  miserable  remnant 
of  the  Calmucks  or  Usbecks,  who  may  be 
almost  counted,  and  cannot  certainly  occasion 
the  least  fear  to  Europe  as  it  now  is,  divided 
into  twelve  powerful  kingdoms,  three  re- 
spectable commonwealths,  and  a  variety  of 
smaller  states.  If  a  savage  conqueror  were 
now  to  issue  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  he 
would  have  to  vanquish  successively  '  the 
robust  peasants  of  Russia,  the  numerous 
armies  of  Germany,  the  gallant  nobles  of 
France,  and  the  intrepid  freemen  of  Britain ; 
and  even  should  all  these  living  bulwarks 
against  barbarism  fail  us,  ten  thousand  ves- 
sels could  still  convey  us  all  to  America,  and 
thus  Europe  might  still  flourish  in  the  New 
World.  And  then  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder has  given  the  civilized  man  the  com- 
mand of  air  and  fire,  the  two  most  powerful 
agents  in  Nature  ;  mathematics,  chemistry, 
mechanics,  architecture,  have  also  been  ap- 
plied to  the  service  of  war ;  cannon  and  for- 
tifications are  impregnable  defences  against 
the  Tartar  cavalry ;  and  all  these  different 
facts  prove  that  Europe  is  secure  from  any 
further  irruption  of  barbarians,  since  before 
they  can  conquer,  they  must  cease  to  be  bar- 
barous.' 

Such  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Gibbon 
had  arrived.  Surely  it  is  a  very  comfort- 
able one  ;  and  doubtless  was  very  pleasing  to 
the  readers  of  the  first  editions  of  his  work. 

In  the  December  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  two  volumes  of  an- 
other great  history,  by  a  distinguished  scholar, 
writer,  and  philosopher,  whose  intellectual, 
though  not  his  moral  characteristics  have 
perhaps  a  resemblance  to  those  of  Gibbon, 
were  given  to  the  world.    The  concluding 


paragraph  of  these  two  volumes  contains  two 
or  three  remarkable  passages,  which  may 
with  some  profit,  if  also  with  some  mortifi- 
cation, be  compared  with  the  last  pages  of 
which  we  have  given  a  slight  abstract.  We 
read  in  this  second  volume  of  Macaulay's 
history,  that  "  Europe  has  been  threatened 
with  subjugation  by  barbarians,  compared 
with  whom  the  barbarians  who  marched 
under  Attila  and  Alboin  were  enlightened 
and  humane."  What !  Then  there  are  still 
barbarians  endangering  civilization,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Goths,  and  the  Huns,  and 
the  Tartars  are  no  more  ;  and  in  less  than 
seventy  years  after  Gibbon's  brilliant  song 
of  triumph  even  the  cannons,  fortifications, 
and  walled  towns  have  been  no  protection 
from  the  inroads  of  the  savages  1  Where 
was  the  philosophy  teaching  by  examples  ? 
Did  it  teach  Gibbon,  its  great  apostle,  where 
to  look  for  the  enemies  of  civilization  ?  Phi- 
losophy was  engaged  in  contemplating  its 
own  perfections,  and  exulting  in  its  own  wis- 
dom, when  the  flood  of  barbarism  burst  its 
banks,  and  threatened  to  inundate  the  earth. 
But  whence  did  these  barbarians  come  ? 
Not  from  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia ;  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  were 
not  disturbed  by  the  rude  fleets  of  savage 
tribes  ;  these  assailants  came  not  from  the 
North,  nor  the  South,  neither  from  beyond 
the  Volga,  nor  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia ; 
they  had  no  barbarous  names,  spoke  no  bar- 
barous dialect,  they  were  neither  Visigotbs» 
Ostrogoths,  Gepidse,  Suevi,  Vandals, '  nor 
Heruli.  Whence,  then,  did  they  come  ?  They 
could  not  spring  from  out  the  earth,  lor  this 
theory  about  the  origin  of  mankind  philoso- 
phers have  now  abandoned.  They  eame  from 
the  very  temple  of  civilization,  from  the  very 
cities  where  all  that  was  polite,  learned,  lux- 
urious, and  refined  was  assembled  ;  from  the 
very  neighborhood  in  which  philosophers 
were  meditating  and  writing  treatises  on  pro- 
gress and  perfectibility,  where  great  states* 
men  were  piously  believing  that  they  govern- 
ed the  world,  where  great  orators  were  har- 
anguing, divines  preaching,  and  philanthro- 
pists thinking  that  everything  was  as  it 
should  be.  These  barbarians  were  at  our 
firesides,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was  great 
and  glorious.  We  neglected  them,  as  Rome 
neglected  the  savage  that  prowled  beyond 
her  frontiers.  We  are  now  contending 
against  them  with  weapons,  we  trust,  more  ef* 
ficacious  than  the  pilum  of  the  Roman  soldier. 
The  great  question  of  the  nineteenth  century 
seems  to  be,  how  are  these  barbarians  to  be 
civilized  ?  May  we  act  earnestly  and  wiselv 
and  thus  escape  the  fate  of  Rome  I 
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Tbat  certain  men  who  are  engaged  upon 
religious  pilgrimages  will  not  drown,  is  a  be- 
lief prevalent  among  the  dwellers  by  the 
Upper  Nile.  However  thoroughly  they  may 
be  wrecked,  submerged,  and  suffocated,  the 
bodies  of  these  men,  it  is  said,  float  obsti- 
nately onward  until  cast  ashore  at  the  de- 
sired port;  there,  at  the  first  bump,  they 
l^et  upon  their  le^  and  walk  on  quite  unin- 

Iured  by  the  accident.  Upon  the  flood  of 
iterature  pilgrims  float,  appeal'mg  in  the 
same  way  to  religious  feelings  for  a  rever- 
ence which  they  do  not  deserve,  and  pushing 
out  upon  the  tide,  recklessly  as  they  do,  in 
leaky,  rotten  barks,  they  seem  to  justify  the 
superstition  of  the  Nile  by  the  success  with 
which  they  make  their  voyages.  Let  any 
man,  familiar  only  with  well-written  books, 
submit  a  miscellaneous  trade-catalogue  to 
scrutiny ;  he  will  see,  doubtless,  not  a  few 
works  of  lofty  aim  and  skilful  execution,  to 
be  in  their  first  edition  still,  while  books 
with  wondrous  titles  of  religious  affectation, 
DOW  for  the  first  time  known  to  him,  he  will 
discover  to  be  abundantly  rejoicing  m  the 
publication  of  their  seventh,  tenth,  thirteenth 
and  twentieth  thousands.  Is  he  a  bold  man,  let 
him  get  some  of  these  books  ;  he  may  pos- 
sibly rise  up  an  astonished  man  when  he  has 
read  them.  No  country  patient  ever  suffered 
physic  at  the  hands  of  his  apothecary  with 
perseverance  equal  to  that  of  one  section  of 
our  reliffious  public  which  swallows  with 
avidity  dose  after  dose  of  literary  trash,  out 
of  the  belief  that  it  is  calculated  to  do  good, 
to  exercise  a  healing  influence. 

The  section  of  the  public  about  which  we 
are  now  speaking  is  largely  composed  of  in* 
dividuals  who  claim  respect  and  good  will 
from  their  neighbors  and  affection  from  their 
friends.  They  are  not  great  patrons  of  con- 
troversial theology — except,  mdeed,  when  it 
proposes  to  discharge  its  wrath  against  the 

•  Proverbial  Pkilowphy:  a  Book  of  Thoughts 
and  Argumentt,  Originailg  Treated,  By  Martin  Far- 
oufasr  Topper,  Em.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.a,  of  Chrirt 
Charoh,  Oxford.  TSftentyfirtt  Thousand  Halch- 
•-^     1851. 


scarlet  beast ;  and  they  prefer  to  have  this 
done  through  the  medium  of  a  'religious 
novel'  It  is  a  quiet,  kindly  public  ;  it  never 
starts  for  church  or  chapel  until  it  has  found 
its  penny  for  the  crossing-sweeper ;  it  sends 
a  plate  of  meat  to  the  poor  pensioner  out  of 
its  Sunday  dinner.  It  is  a  human  public, 
and  requires  to  be  amused.  It  ffoes  to  ora- 
torios, to  chapel  tea-parties ;  it  does  not  ab- 
jure social  evenings,  and  it  enjoys  whist,  if 
the  points  be  threepenny.  It  includes  thou- 
sands of  the  gentlest  of  our  wives  and 
daughters — the  meekest,  the  truest,  and  the 
roost  forbearing.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
amiable  public,  with  the  one  weakness,  that 
it  fears  to  face  the  world.  It  does  not  feel 
the  sacred  to  be  safe  unless  it  is  perpetually 
fingered ;  it  fears  lest  heaven  be  forgotten 
when  it  is  not  talked  about.  It  shiinks  from 
men  and  books  affecting  freedom  in  their 
speech.  It  wants  amusement,  tales  and 
novels,  but  it  fears  frivolity,  and  asks  to 
have  them  tinctured  with  religion.  It  cre- 
ates a  monstrous  literature  of  its  own,  and 
having  been  the  author  of  its  life,  becomes 
its  victim.  The  literature  thus  called  into 
being  grows.  The  sacred  color  being  given, 
any  article  is  saleable,  and  manufacturers 
spring  up  who  issue  the  most  worthless 
trash  under  its  sanction.  The  timid  public, 
for  whose  use  such  articles  are  made»  dares 
not  commit  the  worldly  sin  of  grumbling  at 
the  composition  which  b  sanctified  by  the 
blue  tint  of  heaven ;  nor  does  it  venture  to 
examine  whether  this  blue  tint  be  not  some- 
times given  b^  a  die  of  earthly  manufacture. 
Where  will  mquiry  stop  when  it  b^ns? 
the  reader  asks ;  and  if  I  am  deceived,  he 
weakly  adds,  let  the  deceiver  bear  the  sin. 
So  he  accepts  the  book  because  it  claims  to 
be  reHgious.  Year  after  year  this  process  is 
continued ;  the  trashy  volumes  which  at  first 
had  grated  more  or  less  upon  the  pubUe 
taste,  cease  to  disturb  the  blunted  eage  of 
it.  At  last,  the  judgment  in  such  matters  of 
that  part  of  the  community  concerning  which 
we  speak  becomes  a  spoilt  tool,  only  fit  for 
hacking  among  rubbish. 
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To  the  judgment  of  this  public  are  submit- 
ted, with  happy  confidence,  the  works  of  a 
peculiar  class  of  literary  men.  Men  who  be- 
yond a  certain  measure  combine  upon  paper 
letters  into  words,  and  send  their  composi- 
tions to  the  printer,  may  be  called  literary  bv 
a  stretch  of  complaisance;  just  as  we  call 
men  musical  who  display  more  than  ordinary 
industry  in  admonishing  us,  at  unexpected  or 
expected  hours,  with  their  sepulchral  warn- 
ings out  of  the  French  horn  or  flute.  Indeed 
we  have  struck  here  upon  the  aptest  parallel, 
for  these  incompetent  musicians  certainly  do 
bray  or-  moan  forth  the  most  atrocious  vol- 
umes of  unmeaning  sound.  Nevertheless, 
such  literary  men,  attempting  pious  tunes, 
obtain  devoted  listeners.  They  puff,  and  they 
obtain  the  notes  which  were  the  object  of 
their  puffing.  Very  soon  they  know  a  bank, 
and  have  a  little  balance  with  the  banker. 

The  man  of  sense  who  finds  his  worth  ap- 
preciated will  receive  appreciation  in  an  unaf- 
fected manner.  He  is  not  surprised  at  what 
is  natural,  but,  conscious  that  he  receives  full 
justice  from  his  neighbors,  he  will  feel  bound, 
and  well  disposed  also,  to  look  about  him  and 
display  a  just  appreciation  of  the  worth  in 
others.  Knowing  his  metal  to  be  genuine, 
he  never  needs  to  cover  it  with  the  electro- 
plate of  self-assertion.  The  weaker  man,  who 
finds  his  insignificance  exalted  by  false  praise, 
surprised  and  pleased,  is  always  grasping  at 
the  garment  which  envelops  him,  and  which 
he  feels  uncomfortably  to  want  fastenings  and 
to  have  been  made  for  larger  limbs ;  be  is 
perpetually  hitching  up  the  breeches  of  his 
reputation.  He  twitches  like  a  galvanized 
man,  under  the  incessant  process  of  electro- 
plating. His  tongue  is  for  ever  tapping  like 
a  tinker's  hammer  on  the  empty  vessel  of  his 
fame.  If  he  turn  writer — and  it  is  as  writer 
that  we  are  just  now  concerned  with  him — 
wondering  at  his  own  false  position,  he  will 
be  frequently  and  publicly  applying  the  word 
by  which  he  is  flattered,  '  Author,'  to  him- 
self;  he  will  prefix  a  portrait  to  his  books, 
and  adopt  devices  similar  to  those  which  we 
shall  presently  examine. 

The  unparalleled  submissiveness  with  which 
the  feeble  part  of  the  outwardly  (whether  or 
not  at  all  times  inwardly)  religious  public 
bows  down  before  its  idols  made  of  flesh, 
and  the  intolerable  conceit  begotten  naturally 
among  men  of  weak  parts  who  find  them- 
selves revered,  are  common  facts.  They  are 
apparent  in  too  many  of  our  churches  and 
our  chapels ;  in  the  rows  of  meekly  arrogant 
countenances — portraits  of  John  Smith,  John 
Jones,  John  Brown,  John  Williams,  reverend 


all,  and  all  revered,  in  the  shrine  of  a  pulpit 
somewhere — whose  images  are  collectively 
displayed  in  the  shop  of  some  congenial  book- 
seller, or  hung  up  singly  over  the  tea-tables 
of  their  respective  devotees.  The  m-eat  body 
of  writers  who  participate  in  worship  of  this 
kind  are  men  unknown,  despite  their  tenth 
and  twentieth  editions,  out  of  their  own 
sphere,  and  altogether  beneath  literary  cen- 
sure. Nevertheless,  it  does  occasionally  hap- 
pen, that  the  people  from  the  world  without 
find  it  their  duty  to  peep  in  upon  the  gentle- 
men within  the  little  circle  when  they  grow 
too  noisy,  or  do  something  too  absurd.  The 
greater  public  then  intrudes  upon  the  lesser, 
for  the  sake  of  common  sense,  and  for  the 
protection  of  good  taste,  to  overthrow,  if  pos- 
sible even  before  the  eyes  of  its  worshippers, 
at  least  to  placard  with  a  warning  to  the  pru- 
dent some  image  more  preposterous  than 
usual.  Not  very  long  ago  this  lesser  public 
had  a  laureate  who  fired  off  epic  poems  with 
alarming  frequency,  imtil  at  length  it  became 
incumbent  on  the  literary  police  to  take  him 
into  custody.  He,  being  now  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  has  not  committed  himself 
lately,  but  fulfils  usefully  bis  duties  in  a  pri- 
vate station.  A  new  laureate,  however,  has 
been  chosen,  who  delights  more  than  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  publication  of  his  portrait, 
and  even  presents  to  the  world  a  picture  of 
the  house  he  lives  in.  This  new  laureate, 
perceiving  Milton  to  have  been  his  predeces- 
sor's prototype,  and  anxious  to  show  progress 
and  improve  upon  the  epic  principle,  has 
chosen  Solomon  for  rlvtil,  and  publishes  a 
Book  of  Proverbs,  much  lonfi^er  than  Solo- 
mon's little  work,  which  he  no  doubt  considers 
to  have  been  a  mere  brochure.  Solomon  also 
omitted  to  publish  an  engraving  of  his  fea- 
tures 'after  Pickersgill.'  Since,  however, 
there  may  be  readers  who  think  Proverbs  out 
of  date,  this  writer  does  not  neglect  to  estab- 
lish other  claims  on  patronage ;  so,  looking 
about  to  see  in  what  way  he  could  serve  us, 
and  what  place  he  had  better  take  at  the 
table  of  the  Muses,  he  assumes  the  vacant 
seat  of  'Coleridge,'  and  is  kind  enough  to 
finish  Cbristabel,  and  knock  off  a  few  other 
little  matters.  He  has  heard  about  the  Pyis 
amids,  as  the  great  work  of  the  ancient  world,, 
immortal  affairs,  and  thinking  that  if  the  wis^ 
dom  of  Solomon  be  not  enough,  he  has  onljc 
to  add  to  it  the  wisdom  of  Kgypt,  he  con- 
structs off-hand  A  Modem  Pyramid,  The 
tremendous  grasp  of  mind  possessed  by  such 
a  writer — we  beg  pardon,  such  an  author — 
must,  he  knows,  confound  the  public ;  there- 
fore, to  reassure  ua,  he  presents  us  with  a 
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condescending  little  Tolume,  called  An  Au- 
thor*8  Mind,  Then,  moreover,  he  can  write 
tales  as  well  as  any  novelist,  or  write  philo- 
sophy, or  make  King  Alfred  sing  in  the  Old 
Hundredth  measure.  Having  heard  some- 
thing of  'Chevy  Chase,'  he  disdains  to  be 
thought  incapable  of  ballads,  and  so  favors 
us  with  Ballads  far  the  ^Itmea,  The  name 
of  this  tremendous  author  is  small — Tupper. 

We  have  quite  omitted  to  remark,  that 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  all  Na- 
tions, Mr.  Tupper,  ready  for  any  occasion, 
resolved  to  bo  all  nations^  and  published 
what  he  called  a  Hymn,  in  thirty  languages ; 
he  having  procured  so  many  translators  for  a 
composition  that  was  not  worth  putting  toge- 
ther in  any  one  language  that  is  spoken  upon 
earth.  At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  Mr. 
Tupper  felt  called  upon  to  print  some  further 
stanzas,  of  which  copies  were  forwarded  to 
editors  and  others.  The  Exhibition  evidently 
could  not  close  without  him.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  sum  up  the  powers  of  Mr,  Tupper, 
who,  like  Kehama,  thunders  down  upon  us 
from  all  sides  at  once.  Lately,  he  has  caused 
his  Proverbial  Philosophy  to  be  translated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Leicester-square,  printed 
in  the  Haymarket,  and  issued  from  his  pub- 
lisher's in  Piccadilly,  to  delude  unwary  critics 
with  *  convincing  evidence  how  very  highly 
our  neighbors  have  appreciated  its  merits,' 
and  rejoice  himself  with  the  make-believe 
that  his  great  work  has  been  translated  by 
the  French.  This  last  device  for  the  electro- 
plating of  his  reputation  is  a  circumstance  to 
which  Mr.  Tupper  is  somewhat  indebted  for 
our  present  notice.  We  began  to  look  into 
the  soundness  of  the  fame  so  manufactured ; 
and  we  propose  now  to  communicate  to  the 
world  some  part  of  our  opinion  about  it.  We 
are  not  familiar  with  all  editions  of  Mr.  Tup- 
per's  books,  and  really  do  not  know  whether 
we  have  the  names  of  all  his  works.  We 
have  enough,  at  any  rate.  One  may  detect 
the  quality  of  wine  without  drinking  a  bar- 
relfuU. 

Is  he  a  handsome  man  ? — and  what  sort  of 
a  house  does  he  live  in?  These  questions 
from  the  ladies  Mr.  Tupper  anticipates  by 
p^jblishing  a  vignette  of  his  house  at  Albury 
— vfi^y  not,  if  we  have  Moore's  cottage,  and 
Southey's  study  ? — and  by  great  generosity 
in  the  way  of  portrmts.  What  he  has  done 
before  this  date  we  cannot  undertake  to  say ; 
but,  in  the  year  1851,  there  has  been  prefixed 
to  the  English  edition  of  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy, Martin  F.  Tupper,  from  a  painting  by 
Rochard,  in  184G,a  portrait  and,  liberal  man, 
an  autograph  into  the  bargain.     In  the  Lon- 


don-made French  edition,  published  simul- 
taneously, there  is  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper, 
from  a  painting  by  Pickersgill,  another  por- 
trait ana  another  autograph,  with  a  self-satis- 
fied flourish  at  the  end.  The  two  pictures 
are  very  different.  That  bearing  date  1 846,  re- 
presents a  thin  gentleman,  consciously  hand- 
some, with  a  white  waistcoat,  and  a  flow  of 
silk  over  his  shirt,  who  seems  to  be  stepping 
in  an  aristocratic  way  out  of  his  club,  simper- 
ing along  after  dinner,  totally  unconscious 
that  he  has  come  out  without  his  hat  A 
decided  development  of  adipose  tissue  seems 
to  have  taken  place  about  Mr.  Tupper's  per- 
son before  he  sat  again  for  his  much-wanted 
portrait.  In  the  other  he  looks  like  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  found  out  that  he  has  only 
the  weak  part  of  the  religious  public  to  de- 
pend upon,  and  who  has  got  himself  up 
accordingly.  Tlie  oil  of  several  editions  of 
his  books  has  plumped  his  cheeks,  we  fancy, 
and  expanded  his  whole  form.  The  flowing 
scarf  has  shrunk  into  an  unpretending  stock, 
the  waistcoat  is  a  single-breasted  velvet,  and 
his  coat  of  the  heavy  father-of-a-family  cut. 
Underneath  this  picture  should  be  written, 
not  the  autograph  of  any  one,  but  some  catch 
title ;  perhaps  *  Waiting  for  Muffins.' 

Having  taken  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ty so  liberally  forced  upon  us  by  this  author 
of  bestowing,  a  little  criticism  upon  his  out- 
ward man,  we  shall  proceed  now  to  look 
within.  Our  task  is  greatly  simplified  by  the 
fact  that,  in  a  book  celled  An  Author's  Mind, 
Mr.  Tupper  has  performed  upon  himself  the 
work  of  an  anatomist.  His  motto  to  this 
book  is  very  candid — "  En  un  mot,  mes  amis, 
je  n'ai  entrepris  de  vous  contenter  tons  en 
general ;  ainsi,  uns  et  autres  en  particulier ; 
etpar  special  moymime,**  That  is  quite  true, 
and  never  has  there  been  a  man  in  print 
more  thoroughly  contented  with  himself  than 
Mr.  Tupper.  Happy  is  the  man  whom 
smallest  things  are  large  enough  to  satisfy. 

An  Author  s  Mind :  the  Book  of  Titlepages, 
the  author  informs  us  that  he  published,  to 
shoot  out  of  the  brain  some  of  the  grand 
ideas  with  friction  agcdnst  which  his  soul  was 
being  worn  away.  Comic  or  serious,  com- 
plete in  every  department,  his  mind  was  a 
martyr  to  magnificent  ideas.  Being  cast, 
however,  in  a  mortal  body,  matter  reining 
mind  in  with  a  curb,  his  intellectual  stomach 
overloaded,  caused  an  aching  of  his  intellec- 
tual head.  Relief  was  sought  in  an  emetic, 
and  the  clearance  of  his  surfeited  mind  was 
offered  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  about 
thirty  titlepages  and  short  written  plans  of 
books  which  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  he 
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might  write:  Nero,  a  tragedj;  Charlotte 
Chptan,  a  novel ;  Scriptunu  Physics,  a  trea- 
tise ;  King's  Evidence,  a  satire ;  Home,  an 
epic ;  and  so  on.  The  writer  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  we  must  not  think  him  egotisti- 
cal hecause  he  writes  in  character  as  an 
author ;  hut  he  takes  care  to  let  us  know 
that  he  considers  himself  a  real  author ;  and 
we  feel  assured  that  if  egotism  he  the  touch- 
stone of  authorship,  Mr.  Tupper  is  the  author 
of  our  day. 

Thrice  (lie  says)  thrice  have  I  (let  me  confess 
it)  poared  forth  the  alleviating  volume  as  an 
author,  a  real  author,  real  because,  for  very  peace 
of  mind,  involuntarily  ;  but  still  the  vessel  fills  : 
still  the  indigenous  crop  springs  up,  choking  a 
better  harvest,  seeds  of  foreign  growth ;  still  those 
Leonsan  necks  sprout  again,  claiming  with  many 
mouths  to  explain,  amuse,  suggest,  and  contro- 
vert, to  publish  invention  and  proscribe  error. 
Truly  it  were  enviable  to  be  less  apprehensive, 
less  retentive  ;  to  be  fitted  with  a  colander-mind, 
like  that  penal  cask  which  forty-nine  Danaides 
might  not  keep  from  leaking ;  to  be,  sometimes 
at  least,  suffered,  for  a  holiday,  to  ramble  brain- 
less in  the  paradise  of  fools.  Memory,  imagina- 
tion, zeal,  perceptions  of  men  and  things,  equal Iv 
with  rank  and  riches,  have  often  cost  their  full 
price,  as  many  mad  have  known ;  they  take  too 
much  out  of  a  man,  fret,  wear,  worry  him  ;  to  be 
irritable  is  the  conditional  tax  laid  of  old  upon  an 
author's  intellect :  the  crowd  of  internal  imagery 
makes  him  hasty,  quick,  nervous,  as  a  haunted, 
hunted  man ;  minds  of  coarser  web  heed  not  how 
small  a  thorn  rends  one  of  so  delicate  a  texture ; 
they  cannot  estimate  the  wish  that  a  duller  sword 
were  in  a  tougher  scabbard ; — 

And  so  on.  Just  the  strain  of  the  muffin 
loving  pastor,  whom  young  ladies  love  be- 
cause his  sword  is  too  much  for  his  scabbard, 
and  his  brains  are  on  fire  through  the  intense 
zeal  of  his  preaching.  Fifty  pages  about 
himself  similar  to  the  above  form  the  intro- 
duction to  An  Author's  Mind,  We  are  rather 
timid  about  venturing  to  annoy  our  readers 
with  another  specimen,  only  perhaps,  still 
talking  of  his  brainfull,  it  may  oe  curious  to 
see  how  Mr.  Tupper,  being  critical,  pats 
Shakspeare  on  the  back : — 

Glad  shall  I  be  to  victimize  my  monsters,  eager 
to  dissipate  my  musquito-like  tormentors ; — ^yea, 
I  woala  "  take  op  arms  against  a  sea."  [*'  Arms 
against  a  sea  ?''  Dearest  Shakspeare,  would  that 
llieobald,  or  Johnson's  stockbutt,  '*the  Oxford 
editor,"  had  indeed  interpolated  that  unconscion- 
able image !  It  has  been  sapiently  remarked  by 
some  hornet  of  criticism,  that  *<  Shakspeare  was  a 
clever  man ;"  but  cleverer  far  must  that  champion 
stand  forth  who  wars  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess npon  seas;  perhaps  Xerxes  might  have 
thought  of  it,  or  your  Astley's  brigand,  who  rushes 


sword  in  hand  on  an  ocean  of  green  baize ; — who 
shall  cure  me  of  parenthesis  ?] — well, — **  a  sea  of 
troubles,  [thoughts  trouble  us  more  than  things, — 
I  sin  again ;  close  it ;]  and  by  opposing,  end 
them." 

That  is  Mr.  Tupper  critical,  but  criticism 
is  only  a  part  of  the  great  Tupperian  Cos- 
mos. Let  us  see  how  Mr,  Tupper  can  he  lo- 
gical : — 

Writing  is  the  concreted  fruit  of  thinking,  the 
original  expression  of  new  combinations  of  idea, 
the  fresh  chemical  product  of  educational  com- 
pounds long  simmering  in  the  mind,  the  posses- 
sion of  a  sixth  sense  distinguishing  intelligence, 
and  proclaiming  it  to  the  four  winds. 

or  comical : — 

Against  bears  in  a  stage  coach,  pointers  in  a 
drawmg-room,  lap-dogs  in  a  vis-ft-vis,  and  mon- 
keys in  a  lady's  oouc&ir,  my  love  of  comfort  and 
propriety  enters  strong  protest ;  an  emancipated 
parrot  attracts  my  sympathy  far  less  than  bright- 
eved  children  feeding  their  testy  pet,  for  1  dread 
tne  cannibal  temptation  of  those  soft  fair  fingers 
when  brought  into  collision  with  Polly's  hook  and 
eye ;  gigantic  Newfoundlanders  dragging  their 
perpetual  chains,  larks  and  linnets  trilling  the 
faint  song  of  liberty  behind  their  prison  bars,  cold 
green  snakes  stewing  in  a  schoolboy's  pocket, 
and  dormice  nestling  in  a  lady's  glove,  summon 
mv  antipathies  ;  a  cargo  of  five  hundred  pigs  with 
whom  I  had  once  the  honor  of  sailing  from  Cork 
to  London,  &c.  &c. 

or  poetical : — 

RESERVE. 

Thou  chilling,  freezing  fiend,  Love's  mortal  bane, 
Lethargic  poison  of  the  moral  sense 

No ;  there  Mr.  Tupper  must  allow  him- 
self to  be  coughed  down.  We  shall  test  his 
quality  as  a  poet  when  we  look  at  his  conclu- 
sion to  Ohrintahel.  We  may  note  that  his 
idea  of  a  subject  for  an  epic  poem,  was 
"  Home,"  to  be  written  in  the  style  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Memory,  We  should  like  to 
hear  Mr.  Tupper's  definition  of  an  epic  when 
his  logical  humor  is  on  him.  It  is  the  next 
most  desirable  thing  to  Mrs.  Todger's  opin- 
ion of  a  wooden  leg. 

For  Mr.  Tupper  philosophical,  we  must 
turn  to  his  Proverbial  Philosophy,  his  great 
work.  We  will  take  that  next  into  consider- 
ation. It  is  called,  with  the  modesty  char- 
acteristic of  its  author,  A  Book  of  Thoughts 
and  Arguments  Originally  Treated ;  and  its 
pretentious  form,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  edition  of  1851  writes  itself  down  twenty- 
first  thousand,  of  a  book  five  hundred  pages 
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long,  must  form  our  apology  for  intruding 
upon  these  pages  any  notice  of  a  writer  who 
is  in  himself  so  insignificant.  His  success  in- 
dicates a  defect  in  the  public  taste  which  we 
have  already  endeavored  to  trace  to  a  parti- 
cular section,  and  no  small  section,  of  the 
reading  multitude.  We  can  only  define  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy  as  a  successful  attempt  at 
printing  commonplaces  in  a  sing-song  man- 
ner, of  giving  to  the  eye  a  notion  of  that 
nasal  monotony  which  is  the  vehicle  com- 
monly employed  for  the  administration  of 
serious  platitudes  by  word  of  mouth.  Of 
the  Proverbial  Philosophy  there  are  two 
series,  containing  about  sixty  distinct  stnngs 
of  morality  on  sixty  distinct  subjects ;  the 
Words  of  Wisdom,  Pride,  Prayer,  the  Trin- 
ity, Authorship,  Love,  and  so  on.  Each 
string  of  morality  is  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  beads  or  lines,  constructed  with  a 
rise  and  fall,  after  the  exact  pattern  of  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon.  As  Solomon  writes, 
"  Stolen  water  is  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in 
secret  is  pleasant,"  so  Tupper  writes,  "  Great 
is  the  dignity  of  authorship  ;  I  magnify  mine 
office."  Between  the  works  of  King  Solo- 
mon and  Mr.  Tupper  there  is  a  great  simi- 
larity in  form,  with  differences  in  the  quality 
of  matter.  The  two  proverbs  above  quoted 
indicate  pretty  well  where  lies  the  difference 
between  their  authors.  The  proverbs  of 
Tupper  are  cut  more  nearly  into  even  lengths, 
ana,  being  printed  versewise,  look  and  read, 
so  far  as  sound  goes,  like  portions  of  a  sup- 
plemental Scripture ;  they  read  well  with  a 
twang,  and  since  the  commonplace  remarks 
are  really  for  the  most  part  a  collection  of 
good,  charitable,  moral  dulnesses,  the  whole 
book  very  fairly  gets  over  the  weak  side  of 
the  religious  public.  Whether  Mr.  Tupper 
would  have  us  to  suppose  that  each  Une  of 
his  volume  is  a  proverb  we  do  not  know ; 
nothing  can  be  a  greater  error  than  any  sup- 
position of  that  kind ;  Unes  like  "  The  savage 
IS  that  rock;  and  a  million  chances  from 
without,"  are  rather  the  rule  than  the  excep- 
tion. As  for  the  complete  lines,  few  are 
more  original  than  this :  "  Truly  spake  Wis- 
dom, There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

We  must  take  the  word  of  the  title-page 
for  the  originality  of  treatment  which  the 
subjects  undergo  m  this  book.  We  wonder, 
indeed,  that  an  author  with  so  little  in  his 
head  should  undertake  to  be  sententious : 
there  is  boldness  and  perhaps  originality  in 
that  attempt.  The  best  German  authors  are 
full  of  proverbial  philosophy,  in  verse,  under 
the  name  of  Zahme,  Xenien,  iic;  and 
Goethe  has  a  prose-book  of  proverbs  or  max- 


ims, classified  in  seven  divisions,  which  does 
indeed  differ  in  many  respects  from  Mr.  Tup- 
per*s  volume,  but  the  differences  are  simply 
such  as  in  manner  and  matter  must  exist  be- 
tween the  work  of  a  man  with  a  full  brain 
and  the  work  of  an  author  with  an  empty 
skull.  Perhaps  the  point  upon  which  the 
author  of  Proverbial  Philosophy  prides  him- 
self most  is  the  abundance  of  his  imagery ; 
but  the  theatrical  director  who  should  get 
up  a  new  play  with  worn  out  properties  and 
scenes,  however  lavishly  he  might  display  his 
old  goods,  would  be  scarcely  praised  for 
liberality  in  decoration.  Whether  Mr.  Tup- 
per has  a  right  to  boast  of  his  new  scenery, 
machinery,  and  dresses,  let  the  reader  judge. 
The  importance  of  trifles  is  dilated  upon 
thus : — 

For  there  is  nothing  in  the  earth  so  small  that 
it  may  not  produce  great  things. 

And  no  swerving  from  a  right  line  that  may 
not  lead  eternally  astray. 

A  landmark  tree  was  once  a  weed,  and  the 
dust  in  the  balance  maketh  a  difference ; 

And  the  cairn  is  heaped  high  by  each  one 
flinging  a  pebble : 

The  dangerous  bar  in  the  harbor's  mouth  is 
only  grains  of  sand  ; 

And  the  shoal  that  hath  wrecked  a  navy  is  the 
work  of  a  colony  of  worms : 

Yea,  and  a  despicable  gnat  may  madden  the 
mighty  elephant ; 

And  the  living  rock  is  worn  by  the  diligent 
flow  of  the  brook. 

Perhaps  our  readers  have  had  quite 
enough  of  the  Proverbial  Philosophy ;  and 
if  five  hundred  pages  of  it  seem  a  little 
dreary,  even  when  enlivened  by  the  comic 
touches  of  self-satisfaction  in  the  writer,  it  is 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  our  good  or  ill  opin- 
ion cannot  touch  the  skin  of  a  religiously  de- 
fended author : — 

Wot  thou  well,  my  brother, 
I  canvass  not  the  smile  of  praise,  nor  dread  the 

frown  of  censure. 
Through  many  themes  In  many  thoughts  have 

we  held  sweet  converse ; 
But  God  alone  be  praised  for  mind !     He  only 

is  sufficient 
And  every  thought  in  every  theme  by  prayer  had 

been  established : 
Who  then  should  fear  the  face  of  man,  when 

God  bath  answered  prayer  ? 
I  speak  it  not  in  arrogance  of  heart,  but  humbly 

as  of  justice, 
1  think  it  not  in  vanity  of  soul,  but  tenderly  for 

gratitude, — 
God  hath  blessed  my  mind,  and  taught  it  many 

truths. 

Plainly;   I  do  not  greatly  care  for  your 
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opinion.  I  applied  to  God  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  my  words,  and  He  has  answered 
me. .  How,  therefore,  can  I  care  for  man's 
opinion?  I  don't  mean  to  be  arrogant,  but 
humbly,  since  I  ought  to  speak  the  truth  and 
be  grateful  for  my  blessings,  I  must  let  you 
know  that  I'm  a  very  gifted  author. 

It  would  obviously  be  a  work  by  far  too 
tedious  to  characterize  singly  all  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Tupper's  publications.  How  this  gifted 
author  finished  Christahel,  we  hasten  to  relate ; 
but  stop  upon  the  way  to  notice  one  more  vol- 
ume of  philosophy — a  blaze  of  Tupperian 
light  thrown  upon  the  mysteries  of  tms  our 
human  state.  It  is  a  work  entitled  Proba- 
bilities, an  Aid  to  Faith  ;  and  doubtless  was 
intended  by  the  universal  genius  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  Paley  and  Butler  line.  It  under- 
takes to  show  that  the  sreat  mysteries  of  or- 
thodox belief— 'the  Tnnity,'  'the  Godhead 
risible,'  *  the  Cosmogony,*  'Adam,' '  the  Fall,' 
*  the  Incarnation,'  *  Heaven  and  Hell,'  and 
many  more,  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected as  what  would  probably  exist  or  oc- 
cur in  the  way  that  they  are  said  to  exist 
or  have  occurred  by  orthodox  interpreters 
of  Scripture.  Of  course,  the  magnitude  of 
any  project  bom  of  Mr.  Tupper's  bursting 
brain  ceases  to  startle  us.  That,  apart  from 
Revelation,  the  whole  train  of  these  tremen- 
dous subjects  should  be  abridged  and  sim- 
plified, and  so  explained  as  to  make  them  ap- 
pear ordinary  Probabilities — such  things  as 
might  have  been  foretold  from  the  beginning 
by  an  acute  reasoner, — ^is  an  idea  worthy  of 
its  author.  That  he  should  find  it  quite  easy 
to  do  this,  by  concentrating  hb  thoughts  into 
seeds,  so  that  they  will  pack  into  a  thin 
16mo  volume,  gives  us  no  surprise.  The 
gifted  man  takes  all  his  themes  in  turn, 
and  points  out  the  probabilities  corroborating 
each  doctrine — the  Trinity,  the  Cosmogony, 
the  Incarnation,  and  the  rest  of  them — in  the 
compass  of  from  four  to  eight  pages  a- piece. 
In  each  page  there  is  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  print  as  in  the  page  of  a  three-volume 
novel. 

But  a  great  genius  can  put  his  thoughts 
into  a  walnut-shell,  and  that  is  true  of  Mr. 
Tupper,  all  whose  thoughts  might  even  be 
contained  within  a  cherry-stone,  like  those 
services  of  plate  and  watches  which  used  at 
one  time  to  find  a  market  in  the  London 
streets.  How  Probabilities  are  brought  in 
aid  of  Faith,  we  must  distress  our  readers 
by  exhibiting.  We  eannot  comment  on  the 
wisdom  contained  in  the  appended  probabili- 
ty anent '  the  Origin  of  £vil,'  but  it  will  be 
read,  no  doubt,  with  elevated  eyebrows  :— 


I  The  probability  that  good  would  be  warped  and 
OTDW  deteriorate— that  wisdom  would  bo  dwindled 
down  into  less  and  less  wisdom,  or  foolishness, 
and  power  degenerated  more  and  more  towards 
imbecility — must  arise,  directly  a  creature  should 
spring  out  of  the  Creator  ;  and  that,  let  Astrono- 
my or  Geok)fify  name  any  date  they  will :  Adam 
is  a  definite  oate ;  perhaps,  also,  the  first  day's — 
or  period's — work ;  but  the  beginning,  or  Crea- 
tion, is  undated.  It  would,  then,  under  this  im- 
pression of  the  necessary  defalcation  of  the  crea- 
ture from  the  strict  straight  line,  be  ratk)nal  to 
look  for  deviations ;  it  would  be  rational  to  pre- 
suppose that  God,  just  and  good,  and  pure  and 
wise,  should  riffhteouslv  be  able  to  *  charge  his 
angels  with  folfy,'  should  verily  declare  that '  the 
heavens  are  not  pure  in  his  sight' 

Further,  it  would  be  a  possible  chance  (which 
considerations  soon  succeeding  would  render 
even  probable),  that  for  a  wise  humiliation  of  the 
reasoning  creature,  and  a  just  exaltation  of  the 
only  source  of  life  and  light  and  all  tilings,  one 
or  more  of  such  first  created  beings,  or  angels, 
should  be  suffered  to  fall,  possibly  from  the  vastest 
height,  and,  at  first,  bv  the  slenderest  beginnings, 
lower  and  lower  into  folly,  impurity,  and  all  other 
derelictions  from  the  excellence  of  God,  the  lines 
once  unparalleled  would,  withont  a  check,  go  far- 
ther apart  for  all  eternity ;  albeit  the  primal  devia- 
tion arose  in  time.  The  lerolite,  dropping  slowly 
at  first,  increases  in  swiflness  as  it  multiplies  the 
fathoms  of  descent :  and  if  the  abyss  be  really 
bottomless,  how  impossible  a  check  or  a  return. 

Some  such  terrible  example  would  amount  to  a 
reasonable  likelihood,  if  only  for  a  lesson  or  a 
warning. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Tupper,  with  the  help  of  a 
yard  measure,  could  let  us  know  the  distance 
from  the  earth  up  to  the  blue  ceiling  of  the 
sky. 

What  sort  of  'No  Popery'  ballads  this 
gentleman  would  write,  our  readers  can  im- 
agine for  themselves :  we  drop  one  stanza  by 
the  way,  and  hasten  on  to  Christabel, 

Don't  you  feel  you  have  made  a  fool 

Of  yourself,  unlucky  B 1, 

Just  the  Jesuit's  broken  tool. 

Not  a  martyr  yet,  poor  B- 1. 

Though  both  Paul  and  Barnabas  deplored 

Your  mock-popish  nonsense,  B ^t, 

No  one  cared  to  throw  you  overboard 

Till  you  leapt  there,  foolish  B ^t. 

The  First  Part  of  Geraldine,  being  the 
Third  of  Ohristabel,  opens  in  the  forest,  with 
a  wolf,  an  owl,  and  a  raven.  It  is  midnight, 
lliere  is  mention  of  a  witch  and  a  magician. 
The  moon  looks 

like  an  eyeball  of  sorrow  behind  a  shroud. 

What  that  may  be  like,  we  do  not  know. 
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There  is  a  guilty  one,  and  there  is  a  dnil,  un« 
earthly  light — 

Like  a  dead  star,  bluely  white. 

And  what  that  may  be  like  we  do  not  know 
either.    As  for  the  guilty  one — 

A  seal  of  sin,  I  note  it  now. 
Flashes  upon  thy  ghastly  brow ; 
And  about  the  huge  old  oak 
Thickly  curls  a  poisonous  smoke. 
And  terrible  shapes  with  evil  names 
Are  leaping  around  a  circle  of  flames, 
And  the  tost  air  whirls,  storm-driven. 
And  the  rent  earth  quakes,  charm-riven, 
And— art  thou  not  afraid  ? 

A  very  natural  inqiury  to  put  to  the  lady. 
She  is  very  beautiful,  but  then  she  is  a  witch, 
and,  in  fact — 

Bv  the  guilt  upon  thv  brow, 
Ah  \  Geraldine,  'tis  thou. 

Demons  begin  to  arise,  and  Geraldine  dresses 
as  befits  her  company — 

Her  mouth  grows  wide,  and  her  fkce  falls  in, 
And  her  beautiful  brow  becomes  flat  and  thin. 

Brimstone  acts  upon  her  eyes,  and  scorches 
them ;  they  then  resemble  eyes  of  serpents. 
Her  hair  thickens  into  a  mane,  and  a  crust  of 
sea-green  scales  grows  over  her  body;  in 
short,  she  becomes  a  serpent.  Geraldine 
brings  her  tul  to  bear  upon  the  oak-tree, 
splits  it,  and  then  sleeps  exhausted — but 
again  beautiful — while  a  Jack-in-a-boz  pops 
out  of  the  oak, '  in  a  whirl  of  thick  smoke' — 

Half  hidden  in  many  a  flame-colored  rag. 
It  is  Ryxon  the  hag. 

'  Ho,  ho !'  says  the  hag ;  and  that  is  usually 
the  first  remark  occurring  to  these  creatures 
when  they  enter  into  parley  with  a  mortal : 
•  What  would'st  thou  with  me  V  From  her 
reply  it  appears  that  Geraldine  is  jealous  of 
Chnstabel,  that  it  is  her  desire  to  have  Chris- 
tabel's  sweetheart  to  be  her  sweetheart,  and 
to  be  more  beautiful  than  Christabel;  and 
she  would  like  Christabel  to  waste  away. 
She  is  prepared  to  pay  for  her  whim,  by  sell- 
ing herself  for  another  five  hundred  years. 
Ryxon  shakes  hands  on  the  bargain,  and  says, 
so  it  shall  be,  only  there  is  added  to  the  com- 
pact a  condition :  Geraldme  must  be  mindful 
to  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears  if  ever  she 
should  see  any  oody  on  the  point  of  strikmg 
up  a  hymn ;  for  if  ever  she  should  hear  a 


hymn,  she  will  become  a  serpent  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  So  ends  the  first  part  of  Geral- 
dine, being  the  third  of  Ghristahel ;  and  there 
succeeds  Must  as  Coleridge  might  have  writ- 
ten it)  a  Conclusion  to  Part  I.,  being  Cole- 
ridgean  reflections  upon  jealousy  in  women. 
Jealousy  does  a  deal  of  mischief — ^it  causes 
this,  it  causes  that — 

And  the  sweet  milk  of  the  heart's  fountain. 
Choked  and  crushed  by  a  heavy  mountain, 
All  curdled,  and  hardened,  and  blackened  doth 

shrink 
Into  the  fossil  sepia's  ink. 

A  beautiful  Tupperian  image!  A  fountain 
playing  sweet  milk,  this  fountain  bemg  in  the 
heart;  a  heavy  mountain  tumbles  down  upon 
the  milk,  and  chokes  and  crushes  it;  the 
crushed  milk  may  of  course  be  appropriately 
said  to  be  curdled, — the  action  of  the  moun- 
tain may,  in  fact,  have  crushed  it  into  cheese, 
for  we  are  told  it  is  hardened — certainly 
cheese;  but  blackened — spoiled,  then;  ah, 
yes  I  converted  by  the  action  of  the  moun- 
tain into  the  ink  of  a  fossil  sepia.  A  beauti- 
ful Tupperian  image ! 

Part  the  second  of  Geraldine,  being  the 
fourth  of  Christabel,  opens  with  stanzas  com- 
mencing with  the  vifl^orous  remark,  'How 
fresh  and  fair  is  mom  P  and  running  on  in  the 
same  way  until  the  arrival  of  a  young  knight, 
with  golden  spurs — in  point  of  fact,  a  young 
crusader,  and  the  sweetheart  of  Christabel 
They  had  been  companions  as  children,  the 
poet  tells  us — 

Thus  they  grew  up  in  each  other, 

Till  to  ripened  youth 
They  had  grown  up  for  each  other. 

So  they  grew  up  till  they  had  grovm  up ; 
and  then  parents  and  guaraians  decided  that 
they  must  not  think  of  one  another  any  more. 
Hereupon  the  poet,  with  a  burst  of  feeling, 
cries,  after  allusion  to  the  difficulty  of  break- 
ing oaks,  and  pulling  up  fir-trees — 

0  what  a  wretch  to  tear  in  twain 

Those  that  are  loved  and  love  again, — 

To  drag  the  magnet  from  its  pole, 

To  chain  the  freedom  of  the  soul, 

To  freeze  in  ice  desires  that  boil. 

To  root  the  mandrake  from  the  soQ 

With  groans,  and  blood,  and  tears,  and  toil. 

The  young  knight,  Amador,  then  went 
away  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  holy  wan, 
where,  we  are  told — 

Salad  in  trembled  at  the  name 
Of  Amador  de-Ramothaim. 
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That  causes  us  no  wonder.  It  is  a  name 
that  would  have  made  Coleridge  himself 
tremble,  a  civilized  man ;  and  it  is  enough 
certainly  to  scare  a  Saracen.  Cfaristabel  at 
home  heard  of  his  doings,  although  not  exact- 
ly through  the  medium  of  the  puolic  prints — 

For  her  inmost  soul  knew  well 
That  he  hoped,  and  spake,  and  thought. 

Only  of  bis  Cbrietabel, 
That  he  lived,  and  loved,  and  fought 

Only  for  his  Christabel ; 
So  she  felt  his  honor  hers, 

HIa  welfsre  hers,  his  being  hers, 
And  did  reward  with  rich  largesse 

The  stray  astonished  messengers 
Who  brought  her  so  much  happiness. 

Now,  therefore,  the  knight  was  coming, 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  to  see  his  mis- 
tress.   Alas !  however,  when  he  comes — 

Poor  Christabel  was  lean  and  while, 
Bat  oh,  how  soft,  and  fair,  and  bright. 
Was  Genddine. 

The  lean  and  white  is  to  Sir  Amador  cold 
veal,  therefore  he  turns  his  back  to  Christa- 
bel, and  his  attention  to  her  neighbor,  Oeral- 
dine.  Christabel  is  literally  quite  knocked 
down  by  this  behavior,  and  in  falling,  it  is 
not  80  much  the  bruise  that  hurts  her — 

she  doth  fall. 

Unheeded  in  her  father's  ball. 
And  oh,  the  heaviest  stroke  of  all. 
By  bim  she  loves  so  well. 

The  Coleridgean  *  Conclusion  to  Part  II.' 
dilates  upon  the  pain  of  treasuring  up  a  lock 
of  hair  for  ten  years,  and  then  receiving  no 
thanks  for  one's  faithfulness. 

Part  Three,  being  the  Fifth  and  last  Part 
of  Christabel,  begins  with  the  grief  of  that 
injured  lady,  who  appears  to  have  forsworn 
towels — 

None  can  ever  see  unmoved 
Thy  poor  wet  face, — 

And  her  moist  hair  hangs  like  weeping  wil- 
lows over  marble  rocks — 

as  when  dank  willows  cluster. 
Weeping  over  marble  rocks. 

A  troop  of  men  arrives  at  her  father's  cas- 
tle, mounted  upon  black  and  gray  horses — 

A  mingled  numerous  array 

On  panting  pa1fre3r8,  black  and  ffray. 

With  foam  and  mud  bespattered  o'er. 


One  of  these,  on  a  milk-white  mare,  with 
a  gilt  harp,  green  chaplet,  and  white  beard 
(quite  the  picture  for  a  sign-board),  is '  Bracy 
the  Bard.'  We  may  say  generally  that  this 
troop  attends  upon  an  old  gentleman,  Roland 
de  Vaux,  of  Tryermaine,  who  now  comes  out 
of  Coleridge  into  Tupper,  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  he  has  lost  no  daughter, 
but  that  he  wishes  to  be  reconciled  to  Leoline. 
The  reconciliation  between  these  old  gentle- 
men is  told  in  fine  Tupperics : — 

Their  knees  give  wavi  their  faces  are  pale, 
And  loudly  beneath  the  corslets  of  mail 
Their  aged  hearts  in  generous  heat 
Almost  to  bursting  boil  and  beat. 

They  do  not  quite  burst  their  above-men- 
tioned boilers ;  but  the  description  of  their 
feelings  goes  on  in  the  same  strain,  until,  at 
last— 

With  *0h,  my  long-lost  brother !' 
To  their  hearts  they  clasp  each  other. 

And  the  old  gentlemen  conclude  the  scene 
by  a  quiet  kind  of  bursting — into  tears,  like 
cherubs  weeping,  the  poet  says — 

As  children,  yea,  as  cherubs  weep. 

Geraldine,  now  entering,  excites  the  ad- 
miration of  these  two  old  men,  who,  running 
out  of  one  cherubic  state  into  another,  kneel 
before  her  with  an  amorous  senility,  and  ask 
her  whether  she  is  not '  Our  Lady  of  Ferness?' 
They  are  about  to  say  to  her — 

Bless  us  for  thy  wondrous  son, 

When  there  occurs  a  hiss  and  a  twist  of  a 
serpent  on  the  ground,  which  checks  their 
piety.  Geraldine  assures  them  that  she  is  a 
simple  innocent  maid ;  and  the  old  gentlemen 
are  about  to  put  the  cap  upon  their  folly — 

— :-full  of  love  these  ancient  men 
Full  fireid  with  guilty  love^ — 

when  they  perceive  how, 

within  the  chamber  door, 
Softly  stole  Sir  Amador, 

and  they,  accordingly,  slink  out.  Embraces 
follow.  Christabel  steps  in.  She  comes  to 
the  pair,  stands  by  and  wrings  her  hands, 
and  looks  up  to  the  Virgin — 

It  is  done, — ^he  is  won !  stung  with  remorse, 
He  hath  dropt  at  her  feet  as  a  clay-cold  corse. 
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So  now  each  lover  has  had  a  drop.  The 
suddenness  of  the  repentance  is  extremelj 
startling.  Christabel  proceeds  to  kiss  her 
knight,  at  which  proceeding  Geraldine  is  so 
rude  as  to  glare  and  gnash  her  teeth.  At 
this  juncture,  Bard  Bracy  outside,  who  pro- 
bably has  just  finished  his  dinner,  strikes  up 
a  hymn  by  way  of  grace,  and  Geraldine, 
who  has  not  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears,  be- 
comes a  serpent  for  a  thousand  years. 

In  the  conclusion  to  this  part  and  to  the 
poem  a  spirit  comes — 

Not  swiA  but  soon,  next  day  at  noon, 
Just  at  the  wedding  hour, 

with  the  opportune  news  from  Heaven  to 
Roland  de  Vaux,  that  Amador  is  his  long- 
lost  son — 

The  spirit  said,  and  all  in  light, 
Melted  away  that  vision  bright, 
My  tale  is  lold. 

So  ends  the  poem ;  and  we  spare  our 
readers  any  farther  illustration  of  the  empty 
vanities  of  Mr.  Tupper.  A  writer  so  weak 
and  vain  might  fairly  have  been  overlooked 
by  us,  in  the  belief  that  his  works  soon  would 
perish  of  their  own  inanity.  But  if  we  have 
specified  an  individual,  it  has  been  to  illus- 
trate a  class.  The  author  of  Proverbial 
PhUo9ophy  is  a  man  eminent  at  tea-tables, 
who  displays  in  a  marked  manner  thoae 
characteristics  which  go  to  make  up  an  idol 
for  the  weaker  section  of  religious  readers. 
Other  such  sources  of  absurdity  are  pouring 
every  year  into  one  muddy  pool,  the  drib- 
lets, or  the  drainage,  or  the  sluggish  rivers 
of  their  dulness.    As  members  of  a  literary 


Board  of  Health,  our  duty  is  performed 
when  we  have  issued  a  report  upon  the  nui- 
sance. We  declare  the  water  of  the  great 
pool  of  Muffin-Morality  to  be  a  brackish  and 
unwholesome  fluid,  which  ought  to  produce  a 
sense  of  sickness  in  a  healthy  stomach.  We 
have  called  attention  to  the  pool,  and  lifted 
up  our  caution  by  the  side  of  it. 

To  put  the  rest  of  what  we  have  to  say  in 
the  Tupperian  proverbial  form  that  is  best 
suited  to  its  nature : — 

The  sun  sets  in  the  west ;  darkness  envelops 
the  earth. 

Light  is  aomethin|r,  we  have  said  it ;  when  the 
sun  sets  something  is  gone. 

Speech  is  the  light  of  thought;  silence  is  dark- 
ness ;  thought  is  a  son. 

When  the  sun  sets,  thought  ends;  silence 
should  come,  but  it  does  not 

Speech  which  is  light  goes  on,  yet  how  it  is 
light  we  marvel. 

Speech  without  thought  is  heavy ;  heavy  and 
light  are  dissimilar. 

Speech,  then,  is  light  and  heavy ;  there  is  unity 
in  contradiction. 

We  talk  but  we  have  nothing  to  say ;  such  talk 
is  proverbial. 

Give  us  a  form  of  speech,  give  us  a  manner  of 
speaking. 

Sentences  please  on  the  lip,  if  the  mouth  will 
utter  them  roundly. 

Matter  to  say  we  have  none,  but  we  speak  in 
the  manner  of  Tupper. 

Manner  will  make  the  man,  and  as  for  the 
matter — what  matter  7 

Yet  it  is  good  to  pause  in  a  thing  that  might 
go  on  for  ever. 

Milk  is  sweet,  nuts  are  hard,  bricks  are  red, 
but  white  occasionally. 

Let  the  voice  die  on  the  lip,  the  words  of  the 
wise  are  ended. 


Gruiksbank. — Some  days  before  you  left 
Scotland,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
George  Cruikshank  at  dinner  with  Professor 
Wilson,  the  Sheriff,  Blackwood,  and  Jay  from 
America.  Although  I  have  had  some  pleas- 
ant letters  from  Cruikshank,  I  never  had  an 
opportunity  before  of  taking  his  hand.  We 
are  very  apt  to  form  erroneous  notions  of  the 
personal  apperance  of  men  who  have  partic- 
ularly interested  us,  and  in  spite  of  ourselves 
the  mind  will — must,  I  fancy — form  an  ideal 
portrait;  but  with  me  fancy  and  fact  met  in 
Cruikshank;  the  reality  was  exactly  what 
I  had  expected.  Could  this  be  from  the 
perfect  truth  and  originality,  which  he  has 
imparted  to  his  creations,  being  only  reflec- 
tions of  himself?  We  were  friends  in  ten 
minutes,  and  he  gave  me  some  curious  and 


most  interesting  details  of  his  early  life  and 
progress.  "The  Drunkard"  and  "The 
Drunkard's  Children"  I  had  both  admired 
and  shuddered  over ;  but  I  must  say,  in  spite 
of  this,  that  the  only  thing  in  him  I  was  not 
prepared  to  meet  with  was — the  Tee-totaller. 
Be  he  right  or  wrong  for  himself,  one  thing 
requires  consideration.  I  have  known  several 
men  of  talent  and  genius  who,  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
live  too  fully,  had  become  water-drinkers; 
and  it  has  struck  me  that  the  abstraction  of 
the  wine  might  also  be  noted  in  the  abstrac- 
tion of  that  vigor  and  originality  by  which 
their  compositions  were  formerly  distinguish- 
ed. It  is  a  curious  subject,  and  worthy  of 
investigation. — Moires  (Delta)  Lift. 
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QUENTIN    METZIS.* 


In  the  year  1470,  there  was  at  Antwerp  a 
celebrated  blacksmith,  who  employed  many 
tadustrious  and  able-bodied  workmen,  and 
whose  forge  rang  daily  to  the  sound  of  the 
hammer,  and  glowed  in  the  fierce  red  light 
which  imparts  so  fantastic  and  strange  a  cha- 
racter to  every  object  that  it  illumines. 
Amongst  his  workmen  was  one  who  seemed 
never  to  have  been  destined  by  nature  for  so 
laborious  an  employment.  lie  was  one  of 
those  exceptional  beings  who  afford  striiting 
evidence  of  the  power  of  the  will,  united 
with  physical  debility;  for  in  this  young 
man,  who  was  no  other  than  Quentin  Metzis, 
it  was  ^moral  energy  that  supplied  the  place 
of  strength.  He  felt  that  it  was  art  and  not 
labor  for  which  he  was  qualified  ;  yet  he  had 
patience  to  resign  himself  to  his  destiny,  and 
a  spirit  of  emulation  which  taught  him  to  ex- 
cel even  in  this  laborious  profession.  He 
was  the  blacksmith's  best  workman,  and  his 
master  loved  him,  despite  the  apparent  sin- 
gularity of  his  character  ;  for,  inwardly  con- 
scious of  a  capacity  for  better  things  than 
striking  the  anvil  or  shoeing  a  horse,  he  did 
not  share  the  habits  of  his  comrades.  It  was 
not  that  he  despised  them ;  but  they  wearied 
him,  and  when  once  his  task  was  done,  he 
liked  better  to  be  alone  with  his  own  thoughts 
than  to  drink  with  them. 

One  evening  that  the  smith's  workmen 
were  going  to  a  neighboring  tavern,  they 
invited  Quentin  Metzis  to  accompany  them. 
He  thanked  them  kindly,  but  declined. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?"  asked 
one  of  the  workmen  of  his  companion,  when 
Metzis  was  out  of  hearing. 

"  He  is  in  love,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  what  does  that  signify  ?  That  is 
no  reason  for  not  drinking ;  but  rather  the 
reverse." 

"  Very  true ;  but  he  is  sad,  and  it  is  that 
which  prevents  him  from  drinking." 

"Then  he  must  see  love  in  a  wrong 
light ;  for  I  am  in  love  too,  and  I  am  merry. ' 

"  Yes ;  but  you  are  not  in  love  with  a  girl 

*  By  Alexandre  Dumas. 


who  is^oo  rich  and  too  handsome  for  you, 
and  that  is  what  has  happened  to  our  poor 
comrade,  who  is  madly  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  man  who  will  only  bestow  her 
upon  a  painter  ;  and  as  no  man  can  make  pic- 
tures with  a  hammer  and  anvil,  the  poor  fel- 
low is  quite  out  of  heart,  and  unless  the 
father  changes  his  mind,  which  is  not  likely, 
Quentin  Metzis  will  probably  never  marry  his 
sweetheart." 

And  the  two  speakers  returned  to  their 
bottle,  without  troubling  themselves  further 
about  the  sorrows  of  their  comrade. 

As  to  Metzis,  he  had,  as  we  have  said,  left 
his  companions,  and,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  had  turned  down  a  well-known  road, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  heart  rather  than 
of  his  will.  Suddenly  he  stopped  before  a 
door  which  he  had  no  right  to  open,  and 
concealing  himself  in  the  shade,  waited,  with 
hb  eyes  fixed  on  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
house,  for  that  which  he  similarly  awaited 
every  evening — for  that  which  gave  him 
strength  for  the  toil  and  burden  of  the  mor- 
row. Then,  when  he  had  seen  the  window 
open — when,  as  in  a  celestial  vision,  a  silent 
gesture  had  answered  his  gaze,  and  after 
this  long- desired  moment  of  happiness  the 
window  closed  again,  he  retraced  his  steps, 
repeating  to  himself,  as  he  did  every  evening, 
"  She  loves  me  ;"  and  on  these  three  words 
he  based  all  his  visions  of  the  future.  Some- 
times a  gleam  of  hope  shot  across  his  soul ; 
but  when,  on  quitting  some  church  where  he 
had  been  praying,  he  contemplated  the 
chefs  <r<xuvre8  of  the  period,  and  reflected 
that  he  must  do  as  much  before  he  could 
gain  his  object,  the  momentary  hope  vanish- 
ed, and  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible. 

Returning  home  after  this  transient  hap- 
piness, he  found  his  mother,  whose  constant 
prayers  were  for  her  son,  awaiting  him.     He 
embraced  her  affectionately,  saying, 
'*  Good  evening,  dear  mother." 
**  How  are  you  this  evening,  Quentin  ?" 
"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  mother." 
And  embracing  her  once  more,  without 
perceiving  the  tears  which  rose  to  her  eyes. 
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he  retired  to  his  chamber,  where  he  was  alone 
with  his  dreams. 

Heoce  arose  the  long,  feverish  hours  of 
watching,  in  which  the  workman  dreamed  of 
art,  the  humble  blacksmith  of  ^lorj,  the  un- 
happy lover  of  love  ;  hours  which  consumed 
half  of  the  night,  and  left  him  sadder  and 
more  powerless  than  before. 

There  are  sorrows  which  can  be  held  under 
sufficient  control  to  conceal  them  from  the 
eye  of  strangers,  but  cannot  be  hidden  from 
a*  mother's  love ;  and  every  morning,  when 
Metzis  went  forth  to  the  forge,  his  mother 
gathered  from  her  son's  pale  face  how  many 
sleepless  hours  he  had  passed.  Without  ever 
havmg  learnt  it  from  his  own  lips,,  the  poor 
woman  fully  comprehended  that  her  affec- 
tion was  no  longer  sufficient  for  her  son,  and 
she  waited  till  he  was  gone  to  let  her  tears 
flow  without  restraint. 

One  morning,  however,  he  was  so  deject- 
ed, and  looked  so  deadly  pale,  that  his  mother 
would  not  let  him  go  out ;  and  in  the  eve- 
ning, at  the  hour  when  he  was  wout  to  seek 
the  spot  where  all  his  happiness  was  centred, 
he  was  too  feeble  to  leave  his  bed. 

The  reason  of  this  was  that  despair  and 
discouragement  had  at  length  overpowered 
the  strong  will  which  had  straggled  against 
them,  and  that  his  scanty  hours  of  sleep  had 
giyen  place  to  utter  sleeplessness.  He  was 
a  prey  to  one  of  those  illnesses  which,  vary- 
ing in  form  and  name,  are  the  same  in  fact ; 
which  waste  the  frame,  dim  the  eyes,  and 
wear  out  the  heart. 

It  is  in  moments  such  as  these,  when  all 
hope  forsakes  us,  that  we  cling  to  the  bless- 
ings which  still  remain  ;  and  Quentin  Metzis, 
unable  any  longer  to  seek  the  daily  solace  of 
a  glimpse  from  his  mistress,  turned  for  com- 
fort only  to  his  mother's  love. 

He  opened  his  whole  heart  to  her ;  and  the 
poor  woman,  who  had  nothing  to  give  but 
her  own  life  for  that  of  her  son,  perceived  at 
once  that,  unless  it  pleased  God  to  work  a 
miracle,  that  son  must  die. 

One  of  his  brother  workmen,  who  often 
came  to  visit  him,  reached  his  door  one  day, 
at  the  very  moment  that  a  procession  in  be- 
half of  the  sick  was  passing  along  the  street ; 
he  held  in  his  hand  one  of  the  wood-cuts 
which  were  distributed  by  the  members  of 
the  brotherhood. 

"Well,  Metzis,  how  are  you?"  asked  the 
blacksmith,  on  entering. 

*'  Much  the  same,  thank  you." 

"  I  have  brought  you  one  of  the  wood-cuts 
given  by  the  brethren." 

"  What  for  ?"  asked  the  sick  man. 


"  To  cure  you,"  replied  his  friend.  "  The 
procession  in  behalf  of  the  sick  has  just  taken 
place,  and  some  of  these  wood-cuts  have  been 
distributed ;  and  as  I  know  what  wonderful 
cures  they  effect,  I  have  brought  you  one." 

"  But  there  are  illnesses  which  they  cannot 
cure,"  said  Metzis,  "and  mine  is  one  of 
those." 

'*  Why  should  you  be  so  daecouraged  ?  It 
is  that  which  does  you  harm.  Try  and  di- 
vert your  mind,  and  you  will  get  well.  If  it 
only  serves  to  occupy  your  thoughts  a  little, 
it  will  do  some  good.  Take  it,  and  amuse 
yourself  with  copying  some  of  these  figures 
of  the  blessed  saints ;  it  will  help  to  pass  the 
time,  and  that  is  something  when  one  is  ill." 

The  blacksmith  then  shook  hands  with 
him  and  went  away,  leaving  the  miraculous 
wood-out  on  his  bed. 

When  Metzis  was  alone  he  relapsed  into 
his  usual  reverie,  without  appearing  to  re- 
member his  friend's  words.  His  mother, 
absorbed  in  prayer,  was  watching  beside  him 
like  a  guardian  angel ;  but  at  length  perceiv- 
ing that  he  was  falling  asleep,  a  rare  blessing 
for  him,  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 

When  he  awoke  he  found  the  wood-cut 
still  lying  on  his  bed,  where  the  blacksmith 
had  left  it,  and  took  it  up  mechanically, 
saying,  "  It  is  not  that  which  can  save  me  I" 
Yet  he  no  longer  looked  at  it  with  indiffer- 
ence, but  contemplated  it  first  with  devout 
attention,  and  then  with  prayer,  till  the  tears 
filled  his  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
these  quaint  figures  of  saints  smiled  upon 
him,  and  whispered  to  him  the  words  of 
hope,  to  which  in  suffering  we  are  all  so  eager 
to  listen.  He  dashed  away  his  tears,  regard- 
ed the  wood -cut  with  increased  attention, 
then  rose  from  his  bed,  went  to  the  table, 
seated  himself,  and  began  to  copy  the  figures 
of  the  saints,  whose  countenances  still  smiled 
upon  him.  He  appeared  rather  like  a  som- 
nambulist obeying  the  dictates  of  some  hid- 
den influence,  than  a  waking  man  acting  in 
accordance  with  his  own  will,  so  immovably 
fixed  were  his  eyes,  so  low  and  feeble  was 
his  breathing.  Yet  an  occasional  smile 
gleamed  upon  his  face,  for  now  his  copy 
began  to  assume  form  and  likeness  to  the 

original his  own   saints  began   to   smile 

encouragingly  upon  him.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  miraculous  cure  foretold  by  the  black- 
smith were  really  in  process;  for  Metzis 
began  to  perceive  with  his  own  eyes  the 
goal  of  which  hitherto  he  had  only 
dreamed.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he 
stopped;  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon 
his  forehead,  as  upon  that  of  a  man  awaking 
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from  an  agitating  dream.  He  looked  at  bis 
work 

The  likeness  was  perfect — the  joy  had 
well-nigh  turned  his  brain ! 

His  poor  mother,  bending  oyer  his  chair, 
had  understood  all  his  sufferings,  entered  into 
all  his  dreams,  and  doubtless,  while  her  son 
had  worked,  she  had  done  her  part  in  prayer. 
Certain  it  is,  that  when  his  task  was  done, 
and  Metzis  rose,  he  met  the  eyes  of  his 
mother  beaming  upon  him  through  tears  of 
joy — they  had  no  need  of  words  to  under- 
stand each  other,  and  were  soon  locked  in 
each  other's  arms. 

At  this  moment  his  visitor  of  the  day 
before  made  his  appearance ;  Metxis  hastened 
towards  him,  and  to  his  surprise  embraced 
him  eagerly. 

'<  You  have  saved  my  life,"  said  he. 

"How  so  r 

"  With  your  wood-cut." 

«'  Ah !  I  knew  that — and  so  you  will  come 
back  to  the  forge  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  no  longer  a  blacksmith." 

"  Dear  me  I  what  are  you  then  ?" 

<*  I  am  a  painter." 

"You?  a  painter?" 

"Yes,  I,"  and  with  these  words  Metzis 
left  the  room. 

"  I  see,  the  illness  has  taken  a  different 
form,  and  touched  the  brain.  Your  son  is 
out  of  his  mind,"  said  the  blacksmith  to 
Quentin's  mother. 

"  God  is  great  and  merciful,  and  he  has 
had  pity  on  him,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  that 
is  all." 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  the  man.  "  I 
shall  wait  till  he  comes  back,"  and  he  sate 
down  beside  the  table  at  which  Metzis  had 
been  working,  and  upon  which  he  perceived 
both  the  original  wood-cut  and  the  copy. 
He  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement,  the 
miracle  was  obvious  and  palpable.  He  await- 
ed with  impatience  the  return  of  his  friend, 
the  cause  of  whose  sudden  departure  he  did 
not  understand,  and  was  curious  to  learn. 

Half  an  hour  later  Metzis  reappeared. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?"  asked 
the  blacksmith. 

"  From  my  father-in-law's  house." 

"  Are  you  married,  then  ?" 

"  No;  but  I  soon  shall  be." 

The  blacksmith  reverted  to  his  original 
idea  that  his  friend  was  mad.  He,  however, 
wished  to  be  sure  of  the  fact  before  he  left 
him,  and  asked  him  whom  he  was  going  to 


marry. 

"A  young, 


rich,  and  beautiful  woman, 


who  was  to  marry  only  a  punter.    I  have 

just  offered  myself." 

"  But  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  you 
are  qualified  to  paint  a  picture,  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  meantime  your  wife  may  grow  tired 
of  being  the  widow  of  a  future  husband." 

"  She  will  wait  for  me." 

"Well,  but  what  have  you  done?" 

"  I  went,  as  I  have  told  you,  to  the  father, 
and  asked  of  him  his  daughter's  hand,  which 
he  refused  me." 

"  Very  naturally." 

"  He  told  me  that  he  had  promised  her  in 
marriage  to  a  painter,  and  could  not  give 
her  to  any  other,  unless  he  were  a  better 
artist ;  and  when,  on  his  asking  me  what  I 
had  done  hitherto,  I  told  him  that  I  had 
worked  in  iron,  he  laughed  in  my  face." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?" 

"I  merely  said  to  him,  'give  me  six 
months'  Ume,  and  if  in  six  months  I  do  not 
bring  you  a  better  picture  than  your  son-in- 
law  elect,  you  may  give  him  your  daughter.' 
He  went  on  laughing,  and  challenged  me  to 
do  it.  I  accepted  the  chalieofi;e,  and  I  am 
going  to  set  to  work  immediately." 

"  You  are  quite  right  there ;  you  should 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  said  the  black- 
smith, who  borrowed  his  figures  of  speech 
from  his  profession. 

"  And  now  many  thanks  to  you,  my  good 
friend,  for  it  is  to  you  that  I  owe  all  this. 
In  six  months'  time  you  will  come  to  my 
wedding." 

And  the  two  young  men  parted,  the  one 
to  go  and  tell  the  news  at  the  forge,  the 
other  to  commence  his  task. 

Then  began  an  obstinate  struggle  between 
the  artisan  and  the  artist,  which,  as  it  be- 
came more  arduous,  entailed  many  an  hour 
of  deep  discouragement,  in  which  the  poor 
votary  of  painting  gave  way  to  exhaustion 
and  despair  on  beholding  how  little  he  had 
effected,  and  how  much  yet  remained  to  be 
done.  He  had  not,  indeed,  mistaken  his  call- 
ing so  strangely  revealed  to  him  by  the  wood- 
cut, but  so  much  study  and  labor  were  re- 
quired in  order  to  attain  his  end,  that  but  for 
his  undying  love,  for  the  gratification  of  which 
renown  was  an  essentia]  condition,  he  would 
have  abandoned  his  design  as  impracticable. 
But  time  rolled  on,  and  Metzis*  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  object,  disappeared  from 
his  accustomed  haunts,  or  only  came  forth 
occasionally  to  take  breath  before  renewed 
efforts.  At  length  he  reappeared  amongst 
men,  pale  and  wan  from  victory,  as  others 
are  from  defeat,  but  with  a  glance  of  triumph 
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in  his  eye  beaming  with  the  conscioosness  of 
power  unnlloyed  by  pride. 

Six  months  had  completed  the  miracle  fore- 
told by  the  blacksmith,  and  he  now  knocked 
eagerly  at  the  door  before  which  he  had  so 
often  kept  his  hopeless  watch. 

"  Oh  !  is  it  you,  Metzis  ?"  said  his  future 
father-in-law,  on  beholding  him.  "Your 
six  months  are  passed,  and  you  come  to  ac- 
knowledge yourself  beaten." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  replied  the  artist, 
"  I  have  still  a  fortnight  before  me,  but,  with 
your  leave,  I  had  rather  be  before-hand." 

"Is  not  that  presumption?"  said  the 
father. 

*'  No ;  it  is  only  very  natural  impatience 
to  secure  the  prise  I  have  labored  so  hard  to 
gain,  now  that  I  have  won  it." 

"Won  it?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  The  proof  of  it  is  too 
large  to  bring  hither,  or  I  would  on  no  ac- 
count have  troubled  you;  but  if  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  come  with  me,  you  can 
give  me  your  opinion  of  a  picture  which  I 
purpose  to  present  to  the  church  in  which  I 
am  married." 

The  two  men  went  out  together,  and  a 
week  after  Quentin  Metzis  was  married,  to 
the  great  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  the 
smiths  in  Antwerp,  before  an  altar-piece,  of 
which  the  centre  compartment  represents  the 
burial  of  our  Saviour ;  the  right  hand  one 
the  presentation  of  the  head  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist at  the  table  of  Herod  ;  and  the  left  hand 
one  St.  John  in  the  cauldron  of  boiling  oil. 
This  painting  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  rf  the  Church  of  N6tre  Dame  at 
Antwerp,  and  is  one  of  the  best  performan- 
ces of  Quentin  Metzis.  In  front  of  the  same 
church,  which  contains  the  first  eflfort  of  the 
painter,  is  to  be  seen  the  last  work  of  the 
blacksmith  ;  a  well,  of  which  the  wrought 


iron  decorations  were  shaped  with  the  ham- 
mer, and  not  with  the  file. 

The  singularity  of  his  marriage,  his  pre- 
vious profession,  and  above  all,  his  indispu- 
table talent,  acquired  a  great  reputation  for 
Quentin  Metzis.  It  is  always  an  attraction 
to  the  public  if  there  is  something  strange  or 
poetical  to  shed  a  romantic  interest  over  the 
man  whose  works  they  admire  or  seek  to 
purchase.  The  English  have  this  taste  in  a 
peculiar  degree;  thus  Quentin  Metzis  has 
become  a  great  favorite  with  them,  and  so 
many  of  his  pictures  have  passed  into  their 
hands,  that  now,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  has  become 
of  the  productions  of  the  painter  blacksmith. 

Amongst  them,  we  may,  however,  specify, 
besides  the  painting  before  which  his  mar- 
riage took  place,  his  own  portrait  and  that 
of  his  wife,  both  of  them  to  be  found  in  the 
Florence  Gallery,  and  two  scenes  from  the 
life  of  our  Saviour — ^the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  the  Christ  and  his  Mother — ^full  of  the 
poetry  of  religion. 

His  other  works  are  so  scattered  that  it 
would  be  impossible  here  to  give  a  list  of 
them. 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  blacksmith,  Metzis, 
thus  epitomized  in  the  Latin  verse  upon  his 
tomb: — 

"  Connubialis  amor  de  Mulcibre  fecit  Apellem.*' 
Quentin  Metzis  died  at  Antwerp  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine,  in  the  year  1629. 

He  was  first  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
Chartreux  de  Kie,  and  his  body  was  after- 
wards removed  to  the  foot  of  the  tower  of 
the  cathedral,  where  his  monument  now 
stands  with  this  inscription : 
"QuiNTiNo  Mrrzia, 

INCOMPARADILIS  ARTIS  FICTORLS  ADVTRATRtZ 
GRATAQDK  P08TKR1TA8,  ANNO,  POST  OBITOM  SBCULABS 
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Burial-Placb  op  Buntan. — A  notice  has 
been  issued  that  no  further  interments  will 
take  place  in  Bunhill-fields  burial-ground, 
except  in  family  graves  and  vaults,  which 
announcement  has  given  great  satisfaction  to 
the  inhabitants  in  the  locality,  who  have  long 
complained  of  the  state  of  the  ground  in 
question,  which  has  for  many  years  past  been 
overcrowded  with  coffins.  This  celebrated 
cemetery  has  been  chosen  chiefly  by  Dis- 
senters for  the  interment  of  their  relatives, 
and  it  is  the  property  of  the  Corporation  of 


the  City  of  London.  Here  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  eminent  Isaac 
Watts,  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  Rippon,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  presented  to  the  Sani- 
tary Commissioners,  the  site  comprises  about 
seven  acres ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  since 
the  year  1665,  when  it  was  opened — though 
there  is  a  tradition  in  the  parish  that  it 
was  used  as  a  place  of  burial  long  before — 
above  one  hundred  thousand  coffins  have  been 
deposited  there. 
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In  tbat  part  of  Asia  where  some  of  our 
brave  countrymen  have  penetrated  only  to 
die — ^in  that  country  where  Charles  Stoddart 
and  his  friend  Conolly,  whose  faces  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  some  of  us,  and  whose 
voices  still  sound  in  our  ears,  consoled  each 
other  through  a  loathsome  imprisonment, 
and  went  out  together  to  lose  their  heads  in 
the  market-place  of  the  capital ;  in  that  dis- 
tant and  impracticable  country  of  Bokhara, 
"which  we  are  ready  to  say  we  will  never 
have  any  connexion  with — there  are  people 
always  employed  in  our  service.  We  are 
not  now  thinking  of  the  Bokhara  clover, 
-which  is  such  a  treat  to  our  cows  and  horses. 
We  owe  that,  and  lucerne,  and  others  of  our 
green  crops,  to  the  interior  of  Asia ;  but  we 
are  thinking  of  something  more  elaborate. 
In  Bokhara,  the  camel  is  watched  while  the 
fine  hair  on  the  belly  is  growing ;  this  fine 
hair  is  cut  off  so  carefully  that  not  a  fibre  is 
lost ;  it  is  put  by  until  there  is  enough  to 
spin  into  a  yarn,  unequalled  for  softness ; 
and  then  it  is  dyed  all  manner  of  bright  co- 
lors, and  woven  in  strips  eight  inches  wide 
of  shawl  pattern  such  as — with  all  our  pains 
and  cost,  with  all  our  Schools  of  Design  and 
study  of  nature  and  art — we  are  not  yet  able 
to  rival.  These  strips  are  then  sewn  to- 
gether so  cunningly  that  no  European  can 
discover  the  joins.  The  precious  merchan- 
dise is  delivered  to  traders  who  receive  it  on 
credit.  On  their  return  from  market  they 
pay  the  price  of  the  shawls  at  the  Bokhara 
value,  with  30  per  cent,  interest :  or,  if  they 
cannot  do  this  in  consequence  of  having  been 
robbed,  or  of  any  other  misfortune,  they  stay 
away,  and  are  never  seen  again  in  their  na- 
tive land. 

Where  is  this  market  ?  So  far  away  from 
home  that  the  traders  wear  out  their  clothes 
during  their  journey  ;  and  their  fair  skins  be- 
come as  brown  as  mulattoes.  On,  on,  on 
they  go,  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
on  their  pacing  camels,  or  beside  them,  over 
table-lands,  mounting  one  above  another; 
over  grass,  among  rocks,  over  sand,  through 
snows ;  now  chilTed  to  the  marrow  by  icy 
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winds ;  now  scorched  by  sunshine,  from 
which  there  is  no  shelter  but  the  flat  cotton 
caps,  with  which  they  thatch  their  bare 
crowns ;  on,  on,  for  fifteen  thousand  miles, 
to  the  borders  of  Russia,  to  sell  the  shawls 
which  are  to  hang  on  ladies'  shoulders  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  where  beauties  most  do  con- 
gregate in  Paris  and  Vienna. 

The  passion  for  shawls  among  all  women 
everywhere  is  remarkable.  In  one  country, 
the  shawl  may  fiow  from  the  head,  like  a 
veil ;  in  another,  it  hangs  from  the  shoulders  ; 
in  another,  it  is  knotted  round  the  loins  as  a 
sash ;  in  yet  another,  it  is  swathed  round  the 
body  as  a  petticoat.  Wherever  worn  at  all, 
it  is  the  pet  article  of  dress.  From  a  time 
remote  beyond  computation,  the  sheep  of 
Cashmere  have  been  cherished  on  their  hills, 
and  the  goats  of  Thibet  on  their  plains,  and 
the  camels  of  Tartary  on  their  steppes^  to 
furnish  material  for  the  choicest  shawls. 
From  time  immemorial,  the  patterns  which 
we  know  so  well  have  been  handed  down  as 
a  half- sacred  tradition  through  a  Hindoo  an- 
cestry, which  puts  even  Welsh  pedigrees  to 
shame.  For  thousands  of  years  have  the 
bright  dyes,  which  are  the  despair  of  our 
science  and  art,  been  glittering  in  Indian 
looms,  in  those  primitive  pits  under  the  palm- 
tree  where  the  whimsical  patterns  grow,  like 
the  wild  flower  springing  from  the  soil.  For 
thousands  of  years  have  Eastern  potentates 
made  presents  of  shawls  to  distinguished 
strangers,  together  with  diamonds  and  pearls. 

At  this  day,  when  an  Eastern  prince  sends 
gifts  to  European  sovereigns,  there  are 
shawls,  to  the  value  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
together  with  jewels,  perfumes,  and  wild 
beasts,  and  valuable  horses ;  just  as  was  done 
in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  the  paintings 
on  Egyptian  tombs  show  us  at  Uiis  day. 
And  the  subjects  of  sovereigns  have  as  much 
liking  for  shawls  as  any  queen.  At  the  Rus- 
sian Court,  the  ladies  judge  one  another  by 
their  shawls  as  by  their  diamonds.  In 
France,  the  bridegroom  wins  favor  by  a  judi- 
cious gift  of  this  kind.  In  Cairo  and  Da- 
mascus, the  gift  of  a  shawl  ivill  cause  almost 
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88  much  beart-burning  ia  the  harem  as  the 
introduction  of  a  new  wife.  In  England,  the 
daughter  of  the  house  spends  the  whole  of 
her  first  quarter's  allowance  in  the  purchase 
of  a  shawl.  The  Paris  grisette  and  the  Lon- 
don dressmaker  go  to  their  work  with  the 
little  shawl  pinned  neatly  at  the  waist.  The 
lost  gin-drinker  covers  her  rags  with  the 
remnants  of  the  shawl  of  better  days.  The 
farmer's  daughter  buys  a  white  cotton  shawl, 
with  a  gay  border,  for  her  wedding ;  and  it 
washes  and  dyes  until,  having  wrapped  all 
her  babies  in  turn,  it  is  finally  dyed  black  to 
signalize  her  widowhood.  The  maiden-aunt, 
growing  elderly,  takes  to  wearing  a  shawl  in 
the  house  in  mid-winter;  and  the  granny 
would  no  more  think  of  going  without  it  at 
any  season  than  without  her  cap.  When 
son  or  grandson  comes  home  from  travel,  far 
or  near,  his  present  is  a  new  shawl,  which 
she  puts  on  with  deep  consideration ;  parting 
with  the  old  one  with  a  sigh.  The  Manches- 
ter or  Birmingham  factory  girl  buys  a  gay 
shawl  on  credit,  wears  it  on  Sunday,  puts  it 
in  pawn  on  Monday  morning,  and  takes  it 
out  again  on  Saturday  night,  for  another 
Sunday's  wear,  and  so  on,  until  she  has 
wasted  money  that  would  have  bought  her  a 
good  wardrobe.  Thus,  from  China  round 
the  world  to  Oregon,  and  from  the  queen 
down  to  the  pauper,  is  the  shawl  the  symbol 
of  woman's  taste  and  condition.  Whence 
come  all  these  shawls  ?  For  it  is  clear  that 
the  supply  which  arrives  from  Asia  over 
bleak  continents  and  wide  oceans,  can  be 
only  for  the  rich  and  grent.  Some  of  the 
shawls  from  Bokhara  sell,  in  the  market  on 
the  Russian  frontier,  for  two  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds  each.  Whence  come  the 
hundred  thousand  shawls  that  the  women  of 
Great  Britain  purchase  every  year  ? 

Some  of  the  richest  that  our  ladies  wear 
are  from  Lyons ;  and  the  French  taste  is  so 
highly  esteemed  that  our  principal  manufac- 
turers go  to  Lyons  once  or  twice  a  year,  for 
specimens  and  patterns.  Some  of  our  great- 
est ladies  of  all,  even  the  Queen  and  certain 
duchesses  and  countesses,  offer  to  our  chief 
manufacturers  a  sight  of  their  treasures  from 
India,  their  Cashmeres,  and  other  shawls, 
from  a  patriotic  desire  for  the  improvement 
•f  our  English  patterns.  From  these,  the 
manufacturers  of  Norwich  and  Paisley  devise 
such  beautiful  things  that,  but  for  the  unac- 
•ountable  and  unrivalled  superiority  of  the 
Orientals  in  the  production  of  this  particular 
article,  we  should  be  all  satisfaction  and  ad- 
■uration.  The  common  cotton  shawls,  con- 
tinually lessening  in  number,  worn  by  women  | 


of  the  working  classes,  are  made  nt  Man- 
chester, and  wherever  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture is  instituted.  In  order  to  study  the 
production  of  British  shawls  in  perfecUon, 
one  should  visit  the  Norwich  or  Paisley 
manufactories. 

If  any  article  of  dress  could  be  immutable, 
it  would  be  the  shawl ;  designed  for  eternity 
in  the  unchanging  East;  copied  from  pat- 
terns which  are  the  heirloom  of  a  caste,  and 
woven  by  fatalists,  to  be  worn  by  adorers 
of  the  ancient  garment,  who  resent  the  idea 
of  the  smallest  change.  Yet  has  the  day 
arrived  which  exhibits  the  manufacture  of 
three  distinct  kinds  of  shawls  in  Paisley. 
There  is  the  genuine  woven  shawl,  with  its 
Asiatic  patterns ;  and  there  is  that  which  is 
called  a  shawl  for  convenience,  but  which  has 
nothing  Asiatic  about  it :  the  tartan — which 
name  is  given  not  only  to  the  checks  of  divers 
colors  which  signify  so  much  to  the  Scottish 
eye,  but  to  any  kind  of  mixed  or  mottled 
colors  and  fabric — woven  in  squares  or 
lengths  to  cover  the  shoulders.  The  third 
kind  is  quite  modem ;  the  showy,  slight  and 
elegant  printed  shawl,  derived  from  Lyons, 
and  now  daily  rising  in  favor.  The  woven 
kind  is  the  oldest  m  Paisley.  The  tartan 
kind  was  introduced  from  Stirlingshire — 
without  injury  to  Stirlingshire — which  makes 
as  many  as  ever,  but  to  the  great  benefit  of 
Paisley.  The  printed  kind  has  been  made 
about  six  years  ;  and  it  is  by  far  the  greatest 
and  most  expanding  manufacture.  The  most 
devoted  worshippers  of  the  genuine  shawl  can 
hardly  wonder  at  this,  considering  the  love  of 
change  that  *s  inherent  in  ladies  who  dress 
well,  and  the  difference  of  cost.  A  genuine 
shawl  lasts  a  quarter  of  a  lifetime.  Ordi- 
nary purchasers  give  from  one  pound  to  ten 
pounds  for  one,  and  can  give  more  if  they 
desire  a  very  superior  shawl ;  a  process 
which  it  is  not  convenient  to  repeat  every 
two  or  three  years.  The  handsomest  printed 
shawls,  meantime,  can  be  had  for  two  pounds, 
and  they  will  last  two  years ;  by  the  end  of 
which  time,  probably,  the  wearer  has  a  mind 
for  something  new.  The  time  required  for 
the  production  answers  pretty  accurately  to 
these  circumstances  It  takes  a  week  to 
weave  a  shawl  of  the  genuine  sort ;  in  the 
same  time  ten  or  twelve  of  the  tartan  or  plaid, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  printed  can  bo 
produced. 

The  processes  employed  for  these  three 
kinds  of  shawls  are  wholly  different;  and  we 
will  therefore  look  at  them  separately,  though 
we  saw  them,  in  fact,  under  the  same  roof.  As 
for  the  tartan  shawls,  there  is  no  need  to  en- 
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large  upon  them,  as  their  production  is  much 
like  that  of  any  other  kind  of  variegated 
cloth.  We  need  meution  only  one  fact  ia  re- 
gard to  them,  which  is,  however,  very  no- 
ticeable ;  the  recent  invention  of  a  machine 
by  which  vast  time  and  labor  are  saved.  As 
we  all  know,  the  fringes  of  cloth  shawls  are 
twisted — some  threads  being  twisted  to- 
gether in  one  direction,  and  then  two  of  these 
twists  being  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Till  a  month  ago  this  work  was  done  by  girls, 
in  not  the  pleasantest  way,  either  to  them- 
selves or  the  purchaser,  by  their  wetting  their 
hands  from  their  own  mouths,  and  twisting 
the  threads  between  their  palms.  The  ma- 
chine does,  in  a  second  of  time,  the  work  of 
fourteen  pairs  of  hands :  that  is,  as  two  girls 
attend  it,  there  is  a  saving  of  twelve  pairs  of 
hands  and  some  portion  of  time,  and  the 
work  is  done  with  thorough  certainty  and 
perfection:  whereas,  under  the  old  method, 
for  one  girl  who  could  do  the  work  well,  there 
might  be  several  who  did  it  indifferently  or 
ill.  The  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Hutchi- 
son, must  be  seen  to  be  understood :  for  there 
is  no  giving  an  idea,  by  description,  of  the 
nicety  with  which  the  brass  tongues  rise  to 
lift  up  the  threads  and  to  twist  them ;  then 
throw  them  together,  and  rub  them  against 
the  leather- covered  shafts;  which, instead  of 
human  palms,  twist  them  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. In  seeing  this  machine  the  old 
amazement  recurs  at  the  size,  complication, 
and  dignity  of  an  instrument  contrived  for  so 
simple  a  purpose.  The  dignity,  however,  re- 
sides not  in  the  magnitude  of  the  office,  but 
in  the  saving  of  time  and  human  labor. 

Of  the  other  two  kinds  of  shawls,  which 
shall  we  look  at  first  ?  Let  it  be  the  true  and 
venerable  woven  shawl. 

The  wool  is  Australian  or  German — chiefly 
Australian.  It  comes,  in  the  form  of  yarn, 
from  Bradford,  in  hanks  which  are  anything 
but  white,  so  that  they  have  first  to  be  wash- 
ed. Of  the  washing,  dying,  and  warping  we 
need  not  speak,  as  they  are  much  the  same 
to  the  observer's  and  therefore  to  the  read- 
er's eye,  as  the  preparation  of  yams  for  car- 
pets in  Kendal,  and  of  silk  for  ribbons  in 
Coventry.  While  the  washing  and  drying, 
and  the  dyeing  and  drying  again  are  proceed- 
ing, the  higher  labor  of  preparing  the  pat- 
tern is  advancing. 

But  how  much  of  the  lower  kind  of  work 
can  be  done  during  the  slow  elaboration  of 
the  higher  I  It  really  requires  some  patience 
and  fortitude  even  to  witness  the  mighty  task 
of  composing  and  preparing  the  pattern  of 
an  elaborate  shawl.    Let  the  reader  study 


any  three  square  inches  of  a  good  shawl 
border;  let  the  threads  be  counted,  and  the 
colors,  and  the  twists  and  turnings  of  the 
pattern ;  and  then  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  general  form  has  to  be  invented,  and  the 
subdivisions,  and  the  details  within  each  form, 
and  the  filling  up  of  the  spaces  between,  and 
the  colors — as  a  whole,  and  in  each  particu- 
lar ;  and  that,  before  the  material  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  weaving,  every  separate  stitch 
(so  to  speak)  must  be  painted  down  on  pa- 
per in  its  right  place.  Is  it  not  bewildering 
to  think  of?  Much  more  bewildering  and 
imposing  is  it  to  see.  As  for  the  first  sketch 
of  the  design,  that  is  all  very  pretty ;  and, 
the  strain  on  the  faculties  not  being  cogni- 
zable by  the  stranger,  is  easy  enough.  There 
goes  the  artist-pencil — tracing  waving  lines 
and  elegant  forms,  giving  no  more  notion  of 
the  operations  within  than  the  hands  of  a 
clock  do  of  the  complication  of  the  works. 
Formerly,  the  employers  put  two  or  three 
good  foreign  patterns  into  the  artists'  hands, 
and  said,  "  Make  a  new  pattern  out  of  these." 
Now  that  we  have  Schools  of  Design,  and 
more  accessible  specimens  of  art,  the  direc- 
tion is  given  without  aids.  "  Make  a  new  pat- 
tern ;"  and  the  artist  sits  down  with  nothing 
before  him  but  pencil  and  paper — unless,  in- 
deed, he  finds  aids  for  himself  in  wild  flowers, 
and  other  such  instructors  in  beauty  of  form 
and  color.  By  degrees  the  different  parts  of 
the  pattern  shape  themselves  out,  and  com- 
bine— the  centre  groups  with  the  ends,  and 
the  ends  grow  out  into  the  sides  with  a  natu- 
ral and  graceful  transition.  Then  the  por- 
tions, properly  outlined,  are  delivered  to  the 
colorers  ;  who  cover  the  drawing  with  oiled 
paper,  and  begin  to  paint.  It  would  not  do 
to  color  the  outlined  drawing,  because  there 
are  no  outlines  in  the  woven  fabric.  It  is 
dazzling  only  to  look  upon.  Much  less  mi- 
nute is  the  transferring  to  the  diced  paper 
which  is  the  real  working  pattern.  The  se- 
parate portions  of  the  finished  pattern  of  a 
single  shawl,  when  laid  on  the  floor,  would 
cover  the  carpet  of  a  large  drawing-room. 
The  taking  down  such  a  pattern  upon  paper 
occupies  four  months. 

The  weaving  is  done  either  by  "  lashing,"  or 
from  Jacquard  cards.  The  Jacqurad  loom 
answers  for  the  eternal  patterns,  and  the 
•Mashing"  method  suffices  for  those  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  The  man  seat- 
ed at  the  **  piano-machine,"  playing  on  a  sort 
of  keys,  from  the  colored  pattern  stuck  up 
before  his  eyes,  is  punching  the  Jacquard 
cards,  which  are  then  transferred,  in  their 
order,  to  the  lacing-machine,  where  they  are 
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strung  together  by  boys  into  that  series  whicb 
b  to  operate  upon  the  warp  in  the  weaving, 
lifting  up  the  right  threads  for  the  shuttle  to 
pass  under  to  form  the  pattern,  as  in  other 
more  familiar  manufactures.  The  "  lashing*' 
is  read  off  from  the  pattern,  too,  in  the  same 
way  as  with  carpet  patterns  at  Kendal ;  so 
many  threads  being  taken  up  and  interlaced 
with  twine  for  a  red  stitch,  and  then  so  many 
more  for  a  green,  and  so  on.  Boys  then 
fasten  each  symbol  of  a  hue  to  a  netting  of 
whipcord,  by  that  tail  of  the  netting  which, 
by  its  knots,  signifies  that  particular  hue:  so 
that,  when  the  weaving  comes  to  be  done, 
the  boy,  pulling  the  symbolic  cord,  raises  the 
threads  of  the  warp, — green,  blue,  or  other, 
— which  are  required  for  that  throw  of  the 
shuttle.  Thus  the  work  is  really  all  done 
before- hand,  except  the  mere  putting  together 
of  the  threads ;  done,  moreover,  by  anybody 
but  the  weaver,  who  is,  to  say  the  truth,  a 
mere  shuttle-throwing  machine.  The  poor 
man  does  not  even  see  and  know  what  he  is 
doing.  The  wrong  side  of  the  shawl  is  up- 
permost ;  and  not  even  such  a  wrong  side  as 
we  see,  which  gives  some  notion  of  the  pattern 
on  the  other.  Previous  to  cutting,  ihe  wrong 
side  of  a  shawl  is  a  loose  surface  of  floating 
threads  of  all  colors  ;  of  the  threads,  in  fact, 
which  are  thrown  out  of  the  pattern,  and 
destined  to  be  cut  away  and  given  to  the 
paper- makers  to  make  coarse  gray  paper. 
One  pities  the  weaver,  who  sits  all  day  long 
throwing  the  shuttle,  while  the  boy  at  the  end 
of  his  loom  pulls  the  cords  which  make  the 
pattern,  and  throw  up  nothing  but  refuse  to 
the  eye.  He  has  not  even  the  relief  of  stop- 
ping to  roll  up  what  he  has  done ;  for  a  little 
machine  is  now  attached  to  his  loom,  which 
saves  the  necessity  of  stopping  for  any  such 
purpose.  It  is  called  "  the  up- taking  motion." 
By  it  a  few  little  cog-wheels  are  set  to  turn 
one  another,  and,  finally,  the  roller,  on  which 
the  woven  fabric  is  wound  as  finished. 

The  bundles  of  weaving-strings  and  net- 
ting which  regulate  the  pattern,  are  called 
"flowers."  From  the  quantity  of  labor  and 
skill  wrought  up  in  their  arrangement,  they 
are  very  valuable.  A  pile  of  them,  on  a  small 
table,  were,  as  we  were  assured,  worth  one 
thousand  pounds.  We  may  regard  each  as 
the  soul  or  spirit  of  the  shawl, — not  creating 
its  material,  but  animating  it  with  character, 
personality,  and  beauty.  We  have  said  that 
It  takes  a  man  a  week  to  weave  a  shawl :  but 
this  means  a  "long"  shaw],and  not  a  "square." 
The  square  remain  our  favorites;  but  the 
female  world  does  not  seem  to  be  of  our  mind. 
It  is  true  the  symmetry  of  the  pattern  is 


spoiled  when  the  white  centre  bangs  over  one 
shoulder.  It  is  true,  the  "  longs"  -are  heavy 
and  very  warm,  from  being  twice  doubled. 
But  they  have  one  advantage  which  ladies 
hold  to  compensate  for  those  difficulties  ;  they 
can  be  folded  to  any  size,  and  therefore  to 
suit  any  figure, — tall  or  short,  stout  or  thin. 
We  are  assured  that,  for  one  square  shawl 
that  is  sold,  there  are  a  hundred  "  longs." 

A  capital  machine  now  intervenes,  with 
its  labor-saving  power ;  this  time,  of  French 
invention.  Formerly,  it  took  two  girls  a  whole 
day  to  cut  off  the  refuse  threads  from  the 
back  of  a  shawl.  But  this  machine,  super- 
intended by  a  man,  does  it  in  a  minute  and 
a  half.  A  horizontal  blade  is  traversed  by 
spiral  blades  fixed  on  a  cylinder,  the  revolv- 
ing of  which  gives  to  the  blades  the  action  of 
a  pair  of  scissors.  The  man's  office  is  to  pat 
in  the  shawl,  set  the  machine  going,  and  to 
beat  down  the  refuse  as  fast  as  it  is  cut  off. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  shawl  remaioa 
somewhat  rough — rough  enough  to  become 
soon  a  rather  dirty  article  of  dress,  from  the 
dust  which  it  would  catch  up  and  retain.  It 
is  therefore  smoothed  by  singeing.  This  very 
offensive  process  is  performed  by  a  man  who 
must  have  gone  through  a  severe  discipline 
before  he  could  endure  his  business.  He 
heats  his  iron  (which  is  like  a  very  large, 
heavy  knife,  turned  up  at  the  end)  red  hot, 
spreads  the  shawl  on  a  table  rather  larger 
than  itself,  and  passes  the  red-hot  iron  over 
the  surface,  with  an  even  and  not  very  rapid 
movement.  What  would  that  Egyptian  dra- 
goman have  said,  who,  being  asked  to  iron 
out  an  Englisih  clergyman  s  white  ducks, 
burned  off  the  right  leg,  with  the  first  touch 
of  his  box-iron  ?  That  box-iron  was  not  red 
hot,  nor  anything  like  it ;  yet  there  is  no  such 
destruction  here.  There  is  only  the  brown 
dust  fizzing.  Pah!  that's  enough  1  let  us  go 
somewhere  else. 

In  a  light  upper  room,  women  and  girls 
are  at  work,  sitting  on  low  stools,  each  with 
a  shawl  stretched  tightly  over  her  knees. 
Some  of  these  are  darning  with  the  utmost 
nicety,  any  cracks,  thin  places,  or  "  faults  " 
in  the  fabric  ;  darning  each  in  its  exact  color. 
Some  are  putting  silk  fringes  upon  the  print- 
ed shawls,  tacking  them  m  with  a  needle, 
measuring  each  length  by  eye  and  touch,  and 
then  knotting,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  netting " 
the  lengths  by  cross-ties.  One  diminutive 
girl  of  nearly  ten,  is  doing  this  with  wonder- 
ful quickness,  as  she  sits  by  her  mother's 
knee.  The  girls  do  not  come  to  work  before 
this  age :  nor  the  boys  before  twelve.  In 
other  rooms  women  are  seated  at  tables  or 
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leaning  over  them,  twisting  the  fringes  of  |  blocks  ready  to  print  from  ;  one  representing 

one  color,   another   another,  and  so  on,  till 


plaid  shawls,  or  picking  out  knots  and  ble- 
mishes with  pincers,  and  brushing  all  clean 
and  then  folding  them,  with  sheets  of  stiff 
pasteboard  between,  ready  for  the  final  pres- 
sure in  the  hydraulic  press,  which  makes 
them  fit  for  the  shop. 

The  fabric  for  the  printed  shawls  is  light 
and  thin,  in  comparison  with  the  woven. 
The  thinness  is  various ;  from  the  ban^ge  to 
the  lightest  gossamer  that  will  bear  the 
pressure  of  the  block.  The  whole  import- 
ance of  the  production  consists  in  the  print- 
ing ;  for  the  fabric  is  simple  and  common 
enough.  A  man  can  weave  ten  yards  per 
day  of  the  bardge ;  and  the  silk  gauze,  striped 
or  plain,  requires  no  particular  remark. 

The  designing  is  done  with  the  same  pain^ 
and  care  as  for  the  genuine  shawl,  but  the 
ran^e  of  subjects  is  larger.  While  something 
of  the  Oriental  character  of  the  shawl  pat- 
terns must  be  preserved,  much  of  the  beauty 
of  French  figured  silks  and  brocades  and  em- 
broidery may  be  admitted.  Thus  the  design- 
ing and  coloring-rooms  contain  much  that 
pleases  the  eye,  though  one  does  not  see  there 
the  means  and  appliances  which  fill  some 
apartment  or  another  of  Birmingham  facto- 
ries— the  casts  from  the  antique,  the  volumes 
of  plates,  the  flower  in  water,  and  so  on. 
The  preparation  of  the  blocks  for  printing, 
and  yet  more  the  application  of  them,  re- 
minded us  of  the  paper-staining,  which  we 
had  certainly  never  thought  of  before  in  con- 
nexion with  shawls.  The  wood  used  is  lime- 
wood.  Some  of  the  blocks  are  chiselled  and 
picked  out,  like  those  of  the  paper-stainer. 
The  cast- blocks  are  more  curious.  A  punch 
is  used,  the  point  or  needle  of  which  is  kept 
hot  by  a  flame,  from  which  the  workman's 
head  is  defended  by  a  shield  of  metal.  He 
bums  holes  by  puncturing  with  this  hot 
needle  along  all  the  outlines  of  the  block  he 
holds  in  his  hands,  much  as  a  little  child 
pricks  outlines  on  paper  on  a  horse- hair  chair- 
bottom.  There  is  a  groove  along  the  face  of 
each  block,  to  allow  the  metal  to  run  in.  The 
burned  blocks  are  screwed  tight  in  a  press, 
their  joined  tops  forming  a  saucer,  into  which 
the  molten  metal  (composed  of  tin,  bismuth, 
and  lead)  is  poured.  In  it  goes,  and  down  the 
grooves,  penetrating  into  all  the  burnt  holes ; 
and,  of  course,  when  cool,  furnishing  a  cast 
of  the  patterns  desired^  in  the  form  of  upright 
thorns  or  spikes  on  a  metallic  ground  or 
plate.  These  plates  are  filed  smooth  at  the 
back,  and  fixed  on  wood,  and   you  have  the 


the  plates  for  a  single  shawl  of  many  colors 
may  mount  up  in  value  to  a  very  large  sum. 

Before  printing,  the  fabric  has  been  well 
washed  ;  the  barege  being  passed,  by  machi- 
nery, over  cylinders  which  apply  and  squeeze 
out  a  wash  of  soap,  soda,  and  glue.  All 
roughnesses  had  previously  been  removed 
by  a  "  cropping  "  machine.  After  drying, 
it  comes  to  the  printing  table,  where  it  is 
treated  much  like  a  paper-hanging.  This 
is  all  very  well ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  in 
case  of  a  shower  of  rain?  a  not  improbable 
incident  in  the  life  of  a  shawl.  A  paper- 
hanging  would  not  stand  a  driving  rain. 
Are  ladies  imposed  upon  in  this  matter,  wl^en 
they  are  offered  a  gay-printed  shawl  as 
wearable  outof  doors  ?  By  no  means.  Nobody 
knows  how  it  is,  but  the  fact  is  certain  that 
a  good  steaming,  at  a  tremendous  heat,  fixes 
the  colors  by  some  chemical  action,  without 
in  the  least  hurting  their  lustre;  so  the 
shawls  go  into  the  steaming-box,  and  come 
out  of  it  able  to  bear  as  many  washings  as 
you  please,  without  any  change  of  color. 
After  drying,  in  a  heat  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  degrees,  they  go  up  stairs  to  be  surveyed, 
fringed,  folded,  and  pressed. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  fat,  easy,  lazy 
Bokharian,  and  the  slim,  lithe,  patient  Hin- 
doo, should  not  come  to  Paisley,  and  see  how 
shawls  are  made  there.  To  the  one,  shaving 
his  camel  on  the  plain,  and  the  other,  throw- 
ing his  antique  shuttle  under  the  palm,  how 
strange  would  be  the  noise,  and  the  stench, 
and  the  speed,  and  the  numbers  employed, 
and  the  amount  of  production  I  To  the  one, 
it  may  be  the  work  of  years  to  furnish  to  the 
travelling  merchant  strips  of  eight  inches 
wide,  enough  to  make  a  shawl ;  and  to  the 
other,  the  production  of  such  an  article  is  an 
event  in  life  ;  while  here,  at  Paisley,  if  the 
pattern  requires  months,  the  weaving  of  the 
most  genuine  and  venerable  kind  occupies 
only  a  week.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
simple  and  patient  Oriental  will  be  driven  out 
of  the  market  by  us,  because  there  is  no  pro- 
mise, at  present,  of  our  overtaking  their  excel- 
lence. We  hope  there  will  be  room  in  the 
world  of  fashion  for  them  and  us  for  ever — 
(the  "for  ever"  of  that  world).  We  shall 
not  go  back  to  their  methods,  and  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  they  should  come  up  to  ours ; 
80  we  shall  probably  each  go  on  in  our  own 
way,  which  is  what  everybody  likes  best. 
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THE  LOVES  OF   A  CHANCERY  LAWYER. 


Mr.  Selwtn  Bolwbt  was  an  elderly^bar- 
rister  in  good  practice.  He  had  a  house  in 
Bloomsbury  Square,  and  chambers  in  Stone 
Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn.  By  dint  of  indus- 
try, perseverance,  and  a  tolerable  share  of 
impudence,  he*had  worked^his  way  from  no* 
thing  into  a]  considerable  practice  in  ^the 
Rolls'  Court.  *^  Secure  of  the  future,  so  far 
as  fortune  was  concerned,  he  thought  if^high 
time  to  try  if  he  could  not  enjoy  the  present 
a  little  more  than  he  had  hitherto  done; 
and  conceiving  the  fresh  sea  air  would  be 
beneficial  to  his  constitution,  Mr.  Selwyn 
Bowlby  removed  his  household  gods  from 
Bloomsbury  Square  for  a  season,  and  set 
them  up  at  Brighton,  where  having  taken  a 
mansion  he  determined  to  disport  himself 
during  the  long  vacation. 

The  season  of  repose,  which  annually  re- 
leased Mr.  Bowlby  from  the  more  active 
discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  was  not 
always  so  welcome  to  him  as  to  many  of  his 
learned  brethren,  for,  unincumbered  by  wife 
or  children,  and  arrived  at  a  period  of  life 
when  lighter  pleasures  cease  to  charm,  he 
did  not  well  know  in  what  manner  to  dispose 
of  his  unenvied  leisure,  and  never  perhaps 
had  he  felt  time  hang  more  heavily  upon  his 
h  ands  than  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  his 
r  esidence  in  his  marine  abode.  In  all  his  life 
before  he  had  seldom  been  out  of  London 
for  any  period  longer  than  a  week  at  the 
utmost.  He  missed  his  monotonous  occupa- 
tions, his  mornings  in  the  Rolls,  his  lounge 
to  his  club  in  the  afternoon,  and,  above  all, 
the  gossip  of  his  old  professional  associates. 
In  his  solitary  walks  by  the  sea-shore,  up  the 
Clifif  and  down  it  a^ain,  he  felt  like  a  fish  out 
of  water,  as  in  pomt  of  fact  he  was.  But 
there  is  in  the  air  of  Brighton  a  certain  some- 
thing which  is  admirably  adapted  to  cast 
out  blue  devils.  In  season  or  out  of  season, 
the  place  has  decidedly  a  joyous  aspect.  It 
IS  pleasant  to  saunter  idly  along  the  Espla- 
nade, although  one's  reveries  are  liable  to 
be  occasionally  disturbed  by  tarry  gentle- 
men, odorous  of  bad  tobacco,  who  will  ob- 
serve that  the  morning  would  answer  well 


for  a  sail ;  and  the  visitor  is  rather  shocked 
at  first  by  the  graceful  abandon  and  total 
absence  of  all  prudery,  which  characterize 
the  frequenters  of  the  bathing-place,  where 
Triton  and  Nereid  float  side  by  side  unabash- 
ed by  the  proximity  of  each  other,  or  by  the 
opera-glasses,  which,  for  the  better  observa- 
tion of  iheir  aquatic  gambols,  are  levelled  at 
them  from  the  crowded  shore.  Notwith- 
standing these  little  dcaagrimens,  the  place 
is  charming,  it  gives  one  such  a  tremendous 
appetite,  and  has  many  other  things  to  re- 
commend it,  which  I  cannot  stay  to  enumer- 
ate. 

•*  I  find  the  sea-air  suits  me  admirably," 
soliloquized  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby,  as  he  swal- 
lowed his  third  cup  of  tea,  and  cast  a  glance 
at  the  breakfast-table,  late  so  trimly  spread, 
which  his  ravages  had  converted  into  a 
desert.  "  But  then  it  seems  deuced  solitary 
since  I've  come  down,  I  have  not  seen  a 
face — "  The  lawyer's  matin  reverie  was  cut 
short  by  the  sharp  rat-tat  at  the  door  of  the 
postman;  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  by 
the  aid  of  a  double  fi^old  eye-^Iass  to  inves- 
tigate the  correspondence,  which,  ranged  in 
due  order  upon  a  salver,  his  domestic  had 
brought  into  the  room  and  placed  upon  the 
table  before  him. 

While  Mr.  Bowlby  is  reading  his  letters  I 
may  as  well  describe  him,  not  that  it  is  in 
the  least  worth  while,  but  my  fair  readers 
may  wish  to  know  something  of  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
destined  ere  long  (I  use  of  course  a  meta- 
phorical expression)  to  play  the  devil  with 
so  many  individuals  of  their  enchanting  sex. 

My  hero  was  not  what  is  commonly  called 
a  handsome  man,  his  appearance  was  far 
from  prepossessing,  with  a  skin  very  much 
resembling  parchment  in  its  texture  and  hue, 
a  mouth  not  unlike  a  certain  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's, and  a  nose  of  the  order  denominated 
snub;  he  would  have  been  as  ugly  as  John 
Wilkes  himself  but  for  his  eyes,  which  spark- 
led with  a  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  viva- 
city under  a  tolerably  capacious  brow,  the 
crown  whereof  was  completely  bald.     His 
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figure  was  rather  fitooped ;  he  wore  Welling- 
ton boots  much  too  large  for  him,  and  was 
always  attired  carefuUv  in  raiment  of  shining 
black.  He  shuffled  as  he  walked,  and  showed 
all  his  teeth  as  he  smiled,  and  voiia,  Mr.  Sel- 
wyn  Bowlby. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  fair  sex 
at  Brighton  are  in  a  decided  majority ;  the 
presence  of  a  cavalry  regiment  in  the  neigh- 
borhood may  have  something  to  do  with  it — 
I  cannot  say.  There  are  children,  too,  in 
immense  quantities,  as  well  as  ladies,  bat, 
odd  enough,  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
latter  are  elderly  and  unmarried.  The  sen- 
sation which  was  caused  among  the  ladies  of 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  by  the  sudden  advent 
at  court  of  a  pair  of  whiskers,  can  scarcely 
have  exceeded  the  agitation  produced  by  the 
appearance  of  a  strange  gentleman  at  Brigh- 
ton. Those  only  who  have  suffered  from 
the  lamentable  dearth  of  "desirables"  at 
such  places,  can  appreciate  the  sensation 
excited  by  the  advent  of  a  **  new  man." 

Affectionate  mothers  who  in  public  never 
can  bring  themselves  to  endure  the  idea  of 
parting  with  the  dear  girls,  but  who  are  yet 
quite  willing  to  foist  them  upon  any  one  who 
will  take  them  off  their  hands  in  private, 
and,  from  behind  the  muslin  of  their  window- 
curtains,  look  upon  the  new  arrival  as  a  spe- 
cies of  providential  interposition  in  their  fa- 
vor, and  proceed  immediately  to  make  such 
arrangements  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
prize,  as  the  position  ana  exigencies  of  their 
families  demand.  Meanwhile,  the  "arrival" 
walks  forth  in  profound  unconsciousness  of 
the  machinations  of  which  be  is  the  object. 
Such  moments  as  these,  could  he  only  enjoy 
the  consciousness  of  his  triumph,  are  per- 
haps the  proudest  in  a  single  gentleman's 
whole  life.  It  is  at  such  a  time  he  appears 
to  the  most  advantage ;  his  merits  are  indis- 
putable. Nor  does  a  malicious  whisper  dis- 
turb the  serenity  of  his  repose,  save  perhaps 
the  anathema  of  Mrs.  Brown  levelled  at  the 
head  of  the  matron  Jones,  her  neighbor,  for 
making  what  she  calls  indelicate  advances  to 
the  stranger. 

The  appearance,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Selwyn 
Bowlby  had  not  been  unnoticed ;  managing 
matrons  peeped  at  him  from  behind  the  cur- 
tains as  he  lounged  along  the  King's  Road ; 
spinsters  cast  admiring  glances  upon  him ; 
and  the  five  tall  Miss  Kockets,  with  that  ex- 
emplary but  keen  old  Scotch  gentlewoman, 
their  mother,  debated  in  full  family  conclave 
bow  they  should  manage  to  inveigle  the  un- 
wary stranger  into  their  drawing-room  in 
Regency  Square,  for  it  had  somehow  reached 


them  that  the  man  of  law  was  well  to  do  to 
the  world,  that  he  had  determined  to  make 
Brighton  his  head -quarters  for  a  time,  so  the 
five  tall  Miss  Rockets  thought  they  might 
easily  secure  the  prize  before  it  became  an 
object  of  public  competition. 

Alas,  there  were  other  young  women  at 
that  time  quite  as  keenly  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages of  a  comfortable  worldly  position  as 
the  fine  Miss  Rockets. 

"Is  he  not  a  very  gentlemanly-looking 
person  ?"  was  the  remark  of  Miss  Julia  Wi- 
thermay  to  her  friend  and  confidant.  Miss 
Pybus,  as  those  two  young  ladies  passed 
near  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby,  who,  with  his  hands 
crossed  behind  him,  was  enjoying  his  matu- 
tinal ramble  by  the  sea- shore. 

*'  Who  do  you  mean,  dear  ?  not  that  elder- 
ly gentleman  in  the  white  tie,  with  the 
brown  umbrella." 

"  Yes,  but  don't  call  him  old  ;  he  is  any- 
thing but  that,"  replied  Miss  Julia  in  a  de- 
precating tone. 

"  Why,  he's  fifty  if  he's  a  day ;  his  whis- 
kers are  gray,  and  the  end  of  his  nose  is 
red — ^he's  a  regular  Guy,  I  do  declare  !"  res- 
ponded Miss  Pybus,  who  was  a  young  lady 
of  a  lively  temperament,  with  a  turn  for  sa- 
tire. 

"  He  has  got  three  thousand  a  year,  a 
house  in  town^  drives  his  carriage, — and 
wants  a  wife." 

"  How  did  you  find  all  that  out  in  so  short 
a  time,  you  dear,  sentimental,  lack-a-daisical 
creature  ;  who'd  have  thought  of  you  taking 
any  interest  in  such  matters  ?"  replied  Miss 
Pybus  tossing  her  head. 

It  would  unquestionably  have  been  much 
more  prudent,  if  the  sedate  Miss  Withermay 
had  kept  to  herself  the  information  thus  in- 
cautiously imparted,  for  no  sooner  did  Miss 
Pybus — who,  under  a  brusque  off-hand  man- 
ner, had  a  keen  eye  to  business — reach  home, 
than  she  proceeded  to  acquaint  her  mother 
with  what  she  had  heard,  adding  her  assured 
conviction  that  the  artful  Julia  had  a  furtiire 
design  against  the  heart  and  liberty  of  the 
unsuspicious  stranger,  which  it  would  be  a 
charity  to  frustrate,  "as  if  an  old  thing  like 
her  had  any  chance  of  being  married.  Why  a 
husband  would  frighten  her  out  of  her  senses, 
she's  so  nervous,"  Miss  Pybus  said,  throwing 
a  glance  at  the  mirror,  which  reflected  a  not 
uncomely  set  of  features. 

The  result  of  this  conversation,  as  well  as 
of  one  somewhat  similar  which  had  taken 
place  nearly  about  the  same  time  between 
Miss  Withermay  and  her  august  parent,  was, 
that  among  the  letters  which  weleftthehiw. 
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yer  about  to  inspect,  there  were  two  tiny  ob- 
long notes^  written,  with  the  privity  and  con- 
sent of  her  respective  mamma,  by  each  of 
the  young  ladies,  in  which  the  company  of 
Mr.  Selwyn  Bowl  by  was  requested  at  a 
small  party  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  invitations  were 
for  different  days,  or  Mr.  Bowlby  could  not 
have  accepted  them  both,  as  he  did  without 
the  least  hesitation,  congratulating  himself 
the  while  upon  so  unexpected  a  relief  to  the 
monotonous  routine  of  his  maritime  existence. 

"  Who  shall  I  enounce,  sir  ?"  said  a  page 
in  a  green  suit  eruptive  with  buttons,  receiv- 
ing the  lawyer's  hat,  and  preceding  him  to 
the  drawing-room  door.  And  Mr.  Selwyn 
Bowlby,  havmg  given  his  name,  found  him- 
self without  further  ceremony  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  kind  hostess  and  her  graceful,  ac- 
complished daughter. 

I  have  used  the  above  epithets  advisedly; 
to  have  called  my  heorine  lovely,  would  have 
been  a  mistake,  she  was  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
of  mature  age  and  a  delicate  constitution. 
Miss  Withermay  was  a  frail— I  meant  to  have 
said  a  fragile — creature,  devoted  to  the  el- 
egant pursuits  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts, 
but  not  averse  to  matrimony,  provided  an 
eligible  opportunity  for  entering  into  that 
condition  should  present  itself;  pretensions 
to  beauty  she  had  none  whatever,  indeed 
Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby,  as  he  threw  a  glance 
over  the  company,  thought  he  had  seldom 
seen  assembled  in  one  apartment  so  many 
elderly  females  of  an  unprepossessing  exte- 
rior (for  Julia  was  by  far  too  wily  a  tactician 
to  invite  any  one  she  considered  dangerous), 
but  like  a  man  of  sense,  as  he  was,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  enjoy 
himself  as  much  as  it  was  possible  under 
circumstances  apparently  so  disadvantage- 
ous. 

I  shall  not  stay  to  describe  the  platitudes 
of  a  small  early- party  ;  which  of  my  readers 
has  not  at  some  period  of  his  existence  ex- 
perienced them  ?  Tea  was  handed  round ; 
Miss  Withermay  discussed  aesthetics  with  Mr. 
Selwyn  Bowlby  as  he  partook  of  that  refresh- 
ment, and  talked  about  Tennyson's  poetry, 
which  she  understood  as  much  as  the  distin- 
guished author  himself,  until  it  was  time  to 
separate,  and  the  lawyer  took  his  leave  ra- 
ther bored  than  otherwise,  although  he  was 
too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  evince  aught 
but  satisfaction  at  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. 

Miss  Withermay  went  to  bed  under  the 
impression  she  had  made  a  conquest;  she 
dreamed  of    orange-flowers,  lace  veils,  and 


mansions  in  Bloomsbury  Square.    Peace  to 
her  virgin  slumbers ! 

When  the  evening  arrived,  upon  which 
Mr.  Bowlby  was  to  participate  in  the  Pybus 
hospitality,  a  different  scene  awaited  him. 
Miss  Pybus  was  a  dashing  person,  verging 
towards  forty.  She  had  had  no  end  of  o? 
fers ;  but  she  set  too  high  a  value  upon  her 
charms  to  let  them  go  for  nothing ;  and  as 
no  adorer  had  hitherto  been  able  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  Captain  Pybus,  her  fa- 
ther, in  regard  of  settlement,  one  after  an- 
other they  were  dismissed,  and  she  was  in 
the  market  still  ready  for  anything  good  that 
might  turn  up.  Miss  Pybus  being  what  is 
called  a  fast  young  lady,  was  fond  of  the  so- 
ciety of  military  men,  so  that  when  Mr.  Sel- 
wyn Bowlby  made  his  entre,  he  found  the 
drawing-room  filled  with  dragoons.  There 
were  none  but  married  ladies  present ;  Miss 
Pybus  had  the  game  altogether  in  her  own 
hands,  and  it  would  have  done  your  heart 
good,  fair  reader,  to  see  how  dexterously  she 
played  it.  The  tendency  of  cavalry  officers  to 
flirtation  is  proverbial ;  their  aversion  to  mat- 
rimony is  well  known.  Miss  Pybus  liked  to 
be  flirted  with,  but  she  was  most  anxious  to 
be  married,  so  she  threw  over  Captain  Jen- 
kenson,  a  handsome  warrior,  six  feet  high, 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  his  con- 
versation, and  monopolized  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowl- 
by, who,  poor  man,  felt  himself  mtensely 
flattered  by  a  preference  so  obvious,  and 
thought  he  had  never  met  with  a  creature 
more  bewitching  than  Miss  Pybus. 

Thus  introduced  into  society,  Mr.  Bowlby 
found  his  time  no  longer  hang  heavily  on 
hand.  He  was  frequently  present  at  the  ses* 
thetic  teas  of  the  demure  Miss  Withermay, 
and  he  was  more  frequently  still  a  participa- 
tor in  the  less  intellectual  and  refined  festivi- 
ties, whereof  the  lively  Miss  Pybus  was  the 
dispenser. 

Happy  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby  !  Was  ever 
chancery  lawyer  more  suddenly  in  request  ? 
Like  Lord  Byron,  he  had  wakened  to  find  him- 
self famous.  So  dexterously  and  with  such 
true  feminine  tact  had  the  rival  belles  con- 
trived their  proceedings  that  neither  had  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  came  played  by  the 
other.  Each  thoughtherself  secure  of  the  prize. 

"  Susan,"  said  Captain  Pybus  to  his  daugh- 
ter one  morning  at  breakfast,  "  suppose  we 
get  up  a  little  picnic  party  to  the  Dyke,  and 
ask  the  Withermays  and — " 

'*  Good  gracious,  papa,  vou  surely  are  not 
serious ;  such  weather  as  this — " 
"  Never  saw  finer  in  my  life,'*  the  captain  said. 

"With  such  an  east  wind?  why^  you'll 
get  your  death  of  rheumatism." 
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"  How  careful  the  gipsy  is  of  her  father," 
thought  the  old  geDtleman,  aa  he  xnuDched 
his  toast  in  silence. 

**  I  think  our  new  acquaintance  is  getting 
rather  particular  in  his  attentions,  eh,  Julia, 
my  dear  ?"  said  Mrs.  Withcrmay. 

The  fair  Julia  looked  up  from  her  favorite 
Tennyson,  with  a  look  of  pleased  surprise. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  mamma ;  he 
seems  a  most  agreeable,  gentlemanly  man." 

**  I  hope  you  intend  to  accept  him,  Julia  ; 
from  all  I  hear  the  match  would  be  a  most 
advantageous  one,  and  you  seem  to  have  the 
field  all  to  yourself." 

"  I  shall  refer  him  to  you,  mamma,  as  a 
matter  of  course,"  was  the  sa^e  reply. 

**  He  has  never  said  anythmg  to  you,  my 
dear,  which  would  lead  you  to  suppose  he 
meditated  a  proposal,  has  he,  Julia  ?  ' 

**  Why,  no,  not  exactly.  But  his  looks  are 
eloquent,  and  I  think  I  heard  him  sigh  twice 
as  he  drank  his  fifth  cup  of  tea  last  night." 

*'  Well,  take  care  you  don't  let  him  slip 
through  your  fingers  as  that  great  Captain 
O'Ryan  did,  who  dangled  after  you  so  long." 

Miss  Withermay,  uttering  a  plaintive  sigh 
at  this  touching  recollection,  resumed  her 
perusal  of  "  Locksley  Hall." 

Now  there  chanced  at  this  period  to  be 
resident  at  Brighton  a  certain  rich  merchant, 
whose  name  was  Fodder.  This  gentleman 
had  a  handsome  house  in  Sussex  Square, 
where  he  resided  with  his  sister,  a  lady  of 
mature  age  and  fading  charms ;  but  *who, 
like  the  five  Miss  Rockets,  Miss  Withermay, 
and  her  rival,  had  no  objection  whatever  to 
enter  upon  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  pro- 
vided a  favorable  opportunity  should  pre- 
iient  itself.  Mr.  Fodder  had  a  brother  in 
London,  an  eminent  solicitor  in  extensive  busi- 
ness, and  he,  coming  down  one  day  to 
Brighton,  in  order  to  consult  the  chancery 
barrister,  whose  client  he  was,  dined,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  at  the  fraternal  residence 
in  Sussex  Square. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  not  many  days,  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby  found 
himself  a  cherished  guest,  with  his  legs  un- 
der the  Fodder  mahogany,  and  by  his  side  a 
lady,  who,  although  by  no  means  so  good 
looking  as  his  fair  friend.  Miss  Fybus,  yet 
was  not  surpassed  by  that  young  lady  in  the 
little  delicate  attentions  which  none  know 
how  to  pay  so  dexterously  as  a  woman,  espe- 
cially when  she  has  arrived  at  years  of  ais- 
cretion,  and  thinks  of  "  now  or  never." 

Mr.  Fodder,  though  an  estimable  man, 
was  not  showy.  He  would  never  have  been 
selected  by  the  ladies'  patronesses  at  Al- 


mack's  to  make  one  in  a  fancy  quadrille ; 
he  was  short  and  stout,  with  a  shiny  bald 
head,  little  pig-eyes,  and  a  broad  nose  with 
nostrils  like  a  pointer.  His  clothes  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  put  on  him  by  the 
aid  of  a  pitchfork.  His  coat  was  black  and 
roomy,  with  capacious  pockets  in  the  rear, 
into  which,  when  on  Change,  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  thrust  his  hands.  His  inexpressibles 
were  very  much  too  short,  and  his  shoes 
greatly  too  large  for  him.  What  little  bit  of 
neck  he  had  was  decorated  by  a  white  tie, 
and  his  pudgy  chest  was  cased  in  vesture  of 
black  satin.  His  daughter  was  evidently  his 
own  child.  No  one  who  looked  at  her  could 
entertain  even  a  passing  doubt  on  that  point. 

There  are  many  interesting  young  persons 
who  think  they  look  well  by  moonlight.  The 
fair  Julia  Withermay  was  of  this  number ; 
and  as  it  was  just  about  the  time  when  the 
red  round  harvest-moon  came  rolling  up  out 
of  the  sea,  casting  a  long  track  of  light 
across  the  waves,  which  trembled  beneath, 
that  this  young  lady  began  to  take  frequent 
walks  along  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the 
Bedford  Hotel,  accompanied  by  her  worthy 
parent. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  pleas- 
ant rambles  that  she  encountered  Mr.  Sel- 
wyn Bowlby,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
nearly  a  fortnight. 

"  Beautiful  evening,  madam,"  the  lawyer 
said,  as  he  politely  accosted  the  ladies. 

"Is  it  not  lovely?  how  fair  the  waters 
look  beneath  the  moon,"  replied  the  spinster, 
turning  pensively  towards  the  sea. 

The  lawyer  rubbed  his  hands,  and  looked 
by  turns  at  Miss  Withermay  and  the  moon, 
but  he  said  nothing,  for  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

The  experienced  matron  came  to  his  relief. 

*'  We  are  making  up  a  little  party  for  the 
Races  next  week,  Mr.  Bowlby,  and  if  you 
would  join  us  we  should  be  delighted,"  she 
said. 

The  little  lawyer  expressed  his  grateful 
sense  of  the  honor  thus  ofifered,  but  replied 
with  a  smile,  that  he  thought  he  was  getting 
rather  too  old  for  such  amusements. 

"I  leave  them  to  my  juniors  now,  mad- 
am," he  said,  as  he  bade  the  ladies  good 
night. 

N^ext  morning*  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby  re- 
ceived the  prettiest  little  "  billet"  that  was 
ever  seen.  The  envelope  had  pink  edges, 
and  upon  the  seal  there  was  engraven  a  Cu- 
pid rampant. 

Here  is  a  copy : — 
«  Mt  dbab  Sir, 

•*  My  father  hopes  you  will  give  v  **^ 
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pleasure  of  your  com  pan j  upon  Thursday 
next  to  go  to  the  Races.  We  shall  have  an 
agreeable  party.  Captain  Jenkenson  takes 
us  in  his  drag,  and  I  have  kept  an  inside 
seat  for  you. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Amelia  Ptbus." 

Thrice  happy  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby ;  but 
what  a  dilemma — he  wished  he  had  not  met 
the  Withermays,  or  if  he  had,  that  they  had 
not  invited  him.  He  did  not  like  to  refuse, 
but  he  felt  the  difficulty  under  such  circum- 
stances of  accepting,  so  he  sate  down  and 
wrote  a  note,  expressing  his  profound  regret 
that  he  was  engaged. 

The  day  of  the  Goodwood  Races  arrived 
in  due  course,  and  a  lovelier  morning  never 
shone.  The  scene  was  splendid  ;  but  even 
if  I  could  I  would  not  describe  it.  There  was 
Miss  Pybus — arrayed  like  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory — in  a  new  silk  dress,  and  a  killing  bon- 
net fresh  from  London.  There,  too,  was 
Miss  Withermay,  with  a  select  party  of  eld- 
erly spinsters  and  antiquated  beaux;  and 
there,  too — my  pen  trembles  as  I  record  the 
fact — there,  in  a  dark  green  britzka,  drawn 
by  gray  horses,  a  coachman  in  a  cauliflower 
wig  on  the  box,  and  two  Jeameses  in  plush 
holding  on  behind, — heavens  and  earth  ! — 
there  was  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby  by  the  side  of 
the  amiable  Miss  Fodder. 

In  such  a  place  it  was  ^^xt  to  impossible 


the  parUes  should  not  meet ;  meet  they  did 
— greetings  were  interchanged,  and  explana- 
tions followed,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mr. 
Bowlby  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  his 
friends,  &c.,  to  come  and  see  the  Race. 

Until  this  moment  neither  of  our  two 
friends  had  the  least  idea  of  the  other's  pro- 
ceedings—each of  them  thought  she  had 
the  prize  entirely  in  her  own  hands  ;  and 
here,  almost  in  the  moment  of  victory,  it  was 
apparently  snatched  from  their  grasp  by  an 
interloper — a  tawdry,  overdressed  nauveau 
riche.     What  a  galling  humiliation ! 

"  Artful  creature,  Julia  Withermay  ;  she's 
as  deep  as  a  well,"  Miss  Pybus  said  to  the 
dragoon  by  her  side. 

"  Yeth,  very,"  replied  Captain  Jenkenson. 
'*  His  nose  is  certainly  red  ;  and  he  is  de- 
cidedly elderly,"  said  Miss  Withermay,  with 
a  pensive  sigh. 

It  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing November  term,  that  the  Morning  Post 
contained  an  announcement,  in  the  usual 
terms,  of  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby's  marriage  to 
the  daughter  of  Absalom  Podder,  Esq.,  of 
Sussex  Square ;  and  although  ever  since 
that  period  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
Brighton  papers,  I  have  seen  no  case  of  sui- 
cide recorded  in  their  columns  ;  but  the  very 
last  time  I  visited  that  watering-place,  I  saw 
an  angelic  creature  opposite  the  Bedford 
looking  at  the  moon — perhaps  it  was  Miss 
Withermay — she  may  be  there  still. 
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We  wonder  what  would  be  thought  of  a 
person  who  deliberately  loaded  and  fired  a 
forty-pounder  to  kill  a  bluebottle,  or  who  beg- 
ged the  loan  of  a  sack  to  carry  home  a  pot- 
tle of  strawberries  in.  What  would  be  our 
opinion  of  any  one  who  employed  a  sledge- 
hammer to  drive  a  tack,  or  who  purchased  a 
quarter  of  oats  to  fill  a  nose-bag ;  why,  we 
should  imdoubtedly  believe  him  to  be  in  no 
state  to  make  a  will,  and  question  the  pro- 
priety of  his  ^oing  at  large.  Yet  we  find 
greater  innovations  of  consistency  committed 
every  day  as  regards  the  purpose  and  mean- 
ing of  language,  without  our  conceiving  any 


direct  notion  that  the  parties  indulging  in 
such,  are  fitting  candidates  for  election  at  St. 
Luke's. 

The  habit  of  exaggeration  in  language  is  a 
characteristic  in  many  people,  which  appears 
to  us  to  afford  a  truer  index  of  their  general 
qualities  than  is  ordinarily  observed.  A  great 
depth  in  any  faculty,  or  acute  intensity 
of  any  feeling,  is  seldom  possessed  by  those 
who  mvariably  use  the  most  imposing  words 
they  can  find  to  express  their  opinions  and 
sentiments.  The  stereotyped  grandiloquence 
and  florid  warmth  of  tone  used  by  them  m 
discussing  simple  matters,  or  relatmg  simple 
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incidents,  are  to  our  mfttter-of-fact  organiza- 
tion, little  beyond  the  flonrishing  of  drum  and 
trumpet,  which  upon  close  investigation  is 
found  to  be  the  issue  of  sheepskin,  brass,  and 
common  atmosphere.  Some  people's  tongues 
are  etemallj  emulating  the  frog  in  the  old 
fable,  and  always  straining  into  an  ox — a 
state  of  verbal  inflation  alike  ridiculous  and 
false.  There  are  those  who  never  experience 
a  moderate  and  occasional  degree  of  pain, 
but  they  speak  of  it  as  a  "  splitting"  head- 
ache, an  "  awful"  spasm,  or  **  dreadful"  tor- 
ture. If  they  meet  with  a  slight  incision  of 
the  skin,  they  have  "  cut  their  finger  to  the 
bone ;"  the  application  of  a  mustard  poultice 
for  five  minutes  never  fails  to  "flay  them 
alive ;"  a  common  cold  is  mentioned  seriously 
as  a  '' most  violent  influenza;"  and  a  week 
or  two  of  fever  is  recorded  as  a  "  severe  and 
frightful  illness."  The  "  superlative"  is  the 
reigning  mood  with  them  ;  skim  milk  becomes 
Devonshire  cream,  and  small  beer  Guiness's 
stout ;  "  superb,"  "  exquisite,"  '*  wonderful," 
"  glorious,"  '*  horrible,  "  tremendous,"  "  de- 
licious," "  charming,"  "  beautiful,"  "  terrific," 
*•  astonishin|;,"  and  such  extreme  adjectives, 
hang  on  their  lips  as  plentifully  as  conjunc- 
tions, and  we  often  wonder,  while  gauging 
the  narrow  calibre  of  brain  whence  the  bic^ 
torrent  issues,  how  such  large  furniture  could 
be  found  in  such  a  small  house.  Let  these 
people  repeat  a  story  or  circumstance,  and 
you  can  hardly  detect  the  original,  they  see 
eveiy  thing  through  a  magnifying  glass  and 
kaleidoscope  blended.  Talk  of  painting  m 
veritable  colors,  the  foreground  and  out- 
lines, often  given  in  mere  words,  beat  the 
pre-Raphaelites  by  notches ;  a  Dutch  garden 
all  tulips  and  peacocks,  or  a  summer  sunset 
all  purple  and  gold,  are  soft  and  unimposing 
compared  to  the  limning  power  of  one  of 
these  fluent  sign-painters. 

We  once  kept  account  for  a  lady,  during 
a  three-miles'  walk  through  rather  sandv 
lanes,  who  declared  herself  "  half-dead"  with 
fatigue  every  few  minutes;  and  we  found 
that  she  had  died  exactly  eleven  times  and  a 
half  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  when  she 
swallowed  cider  and  sandwiches  in  a  most 
vital  fashion,  considering  her  multiplied  state 
of  demise.  We  met  a  cottager's  child  which 
she  rushed  up  to  and  pronounced  to  (be  an 
"  angelic  little  cherub ;"  but  our  near-sighted 
eyes  could  only  perceive  about  as  average 
a  bread-and-butter-devouring  little  biped  as 
ever  plagued  a  mother:  then  she  informed 
us  that  the  view  to  the  left  was  "  grandly 
sublime,"  though  there  was  nothing  to  elicit 
rapture  beyond  a  broad   common,  fringed 


with  a  plantation,  barely  relieved  in  the  fore- 
ground with  a  very  yellow  pond,  and  still 
yellower  goslings. 

We  chanced  to  tell  this  lady  of  a  visit  we 
had  paid  to  the  Porcelain  Works  at  Worces- 
ter, and  mentioned  among  other  things,  that 
a  part  of  the  materials  used  was  ground  ani- 
mal bones ;  shortly  afterward  we  were  told 
that  we  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  our  re- 
cital, for  Mrs.  H.  had  repeated  our  account, 
and  impugned  our  veracity  by  declaring,  that 
cups  and  saucers  were  made  of  ground  human 
bones,  and  saying  that  we  had  assured  her 
of  the  fact.  We  informed  her  one  day  that 
a  marble  figure  just  put  up  in  a  friend  s  hall 
was  three  nundred  weight,  and  were  laugh- 
ed at  soon  after  for  havme  told  Mrs.  H.  that 
it  was  three  tons.  We  nave  never  talked 
much  to  Mrs.  H.  since  these  florid  mistakes. 

An  elderly  gentleman  amuses  me  very 
often,  by  his  description  of  his  only  son. 
The  young  man,  according  to  his  papa  s  por- 
traying, is  an  "immense  genius," — indeed 
his  "  mind  is  too  much  for  his  body ;"  his 
abilities  are  in  fact  so  great  that  the^  do  not 
know  what  he  is  fit  for ;  he  "  plays  divinely ;" 
"  sings  exquisitely,"  and  "  possesses  the  poet's 
inspiration  in  a  wonderful  degree ;"  if  he 
lives  long  enough  he  will  "do  something 
very  grand ;"  and  withal,  he  is  "  so  del- 
icate in  constitution  that  he  can  hardly  bear 
the  wind  to  blow  on  him."  These  are  the 
doting  sire's  own  words,  but  we  should,  in 
giving  a  candid  opinion  of  the  youth,  use 
less  elevated  language,  and  say  that  he  is 
nothing  more  than  a  spruce  fir,  entered  and 
labelled  in  his  pa's  grand  conservatory  as  a 
cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  and  as  for  his  *'  delicate 
constitution,"  it  seems  to  stand  pretty  well 
under  an  unlimited  amount  of  large  dissipa- 
tions and  "  small  hours." 

Now  these  people  are  but  types  of  a  class. 

We  meet. with  these  inflated  exaggerations  in 
manifold  shapes — from  the  Prime  Minister  to 
the  pot-boy,  from  the  political  leader  writer  to 
the  last-dying-speech-and-confession  inditer, 
from  the  contmentally-educated  duchess  to 
the  A-B-C-less  scullery-maid ;  there  seems  a 
natural  tendency  in  many  to  verbal  apoplexy, 
and  we  wonder  some  imaginations  are  not 
found  dead  in  their  beds.  Our  public  press 
teems  with  this  exaggeration  as  much  as  our 
private  parties.  We  should  like  to  know  how 
many  "  great  national  crises,"  how  many 
"  awful  and  eventful  epochs,"  ^how  many 
vergings  on  "  desperate  revolutions,"  and  how 
many  "  most  senous  and  fatal  consequences 
to  the  country"  have  occurred  in  the  news- 
paper columns  during  our  recollection  ?   Yet 
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St.  Paul's  stands  where  it  always  did,  and 
exiled  royal  foxes  seek  old  £ogland  as  the 
safest  cover  they  can  run  into.  We  should 
like  to  know  how  many  reviewers  have  held 
up  the  '*  conung  genius  of  the  age,"  and 
pointed  attention  to  the  "  mo&t  distinguished 
writer  in  English  literature  ;"  how  many  vol- 
umes have  heen  pronounced  as  the  "  finest 
work  that  has  appeared  for  many  years;'* 
and  vet  we  often  come  across  some  of  these 
sterling  productions  in  partnership  with  the 
trunk-maker's  paste.  We  should  like  to  have 
the  sum  total  of  domestic  hyperholes,  such 
as  heing  "  as  hot  as  fire,"  '*  as  hlack  as  a 
coal,"  heing  "  delighted  and  charmed"  to  see 
a  tenth-rate  acquamtance,  and  heing  *'  deeply 
distressed"  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Robinson's 
seventh  child  has  fallen  sick  of  too  much  pud- 
ding. What  a  census  of  illuminated  "  figures" 
we  should  have  to  wade  through,  and  what 
outrageous  fibs.  We  have  no  great  objection 
to  a  respectable  "  white  lie"  now  and  then, 
such  a  judicious  bit  of  coloring  often  gives 
valuable  relief  to  a  bit  of  domestic  "  Rem- 
brandt," and  dispels  the  gloom  of  a  household 
"  Salvator  Rosa ;"  but  we  do  not  admire  the 
silly  and  superfluous  indulgence  in  lies  that 
bear  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow. 

Not  that  we  are  advocates  for  drab-colored 
sermons  or  pale  gray  philosophy  solely.  We 
can  enjoy  the  true-blue  love-letter,  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  deep  scarlet  burst  of  enthusi- 
asm, as  much  as  any  Parnassus- climbing 
idiot ;  but  we  certainly  quarrel  with  the  gen- 
eral mode  of  speech  adopted  by  those  who 


deal  so  widely  in  the  bi^  "  words"  of  ihe 
dictionary,  without  attaching  to  those  words 
the  shghtest  portion  of  their  fneaning$.  The 
"flowers  of  rhetoric"  are  only  acceptable 
when  backed  by  the  evergreens  of  Truth  and 
Sense.  The  hal^t  of  exaggeration  in  lan- 
guage should  be  guarded  against ;  it  misleads 
the  credulous  and  ofifends  the  perceptive ;  it 
imposes  on  us  the  society  of  a  balloon,  when 
a  moderately-sized  skull  would  fill  the  place 
much  better ;  it  begets  much  evil  in  promis- 
ing what  it  cannot  perform,  and  we  have 
often  found  the  most  glowing  declarations  of 
intended  good  service  end  in  mere  Irish  vows. 
Those  who,  when  we  ask  a  favor,  affirm  they 
will  do  it,  "  cost  what  it  may,"  and  though 
they  may  have  to  "  move  heaven  and  earth/' 
are  never  found  by  us  to  be  so  likely  to  confer 
it  as  a  certain  steady  person  we  could  name, 
who  says  he  will  "  do  it  if  he  can."  Strong 
exaggeration  in  every  day  language  should 
be  avoided,  we  think,  as  being  mentally  un- 
healthy, and  conversationally  wearying.  A 
straightforward  intention  in  speech  is  as  grate- 
ful to  associates  as  well  ordered  dress,  and 
we  feel  as  much  doubt  and  dislike  in  talking 
to  one  who,  with  very  inferior  intellect,  flings 
all  sorts  of  loquacious  yeast  in  our  ears,  as 
we  should  in  grasping  an  unwashed,  coarse 
hand,  covered  with  paste  rings.  Now,  kind 
reader,  we  have  filled  up  the  "hour  before 
morn"  with  our  pen-and-ink  dreaming,  and  if 
we  express  an  earnest  hope  that  it  is  for  your 
amusement,  pray  don't  accuse  us  of  Exag- 
geration. £.  C. 


The  Hospitals  op  London. — "  London 
contains,"  says  the  Lancet,  ''for  its  three 
millions  of  inhabitants,  thirteen  general  hos- 
pitals, all  of  them  well  appointed  with  every 
appliance  fmr  the  relief  of  sufifering  humanity. 
The  thirteen  hospitals  possess  a  oollective 
staff  of  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  physicians  and  surgeons, 
all  of  whom  we  must  suppose  to  be  fitted  for 
the  highest  duties  of  the  profession.  Besides 
the  accredited  medical  staff  of  each  hospital, 
at  least  an  equal  number  of  quali6ed  medical 
practitioners  are  attached  to  them  as  resident 
medical  officers,  pathologists,  registrars,  and 
assistants  of  various  kinds.  The  poor  per- 
sons and  others — for  all  hospital  patients  are 
not  poor— seeking  relief  from  our  hospital 


system,  amount  to  three  hundred  thousand 
annually.  We  have  extracted  this  amount, 
without  any  wish  to  exaggerate,  from  the 
best  returns,  as  furnished  by  the  hospitals 
themselves.  The  figures  will  be  accredited 
when  we  state,  that  the  largest  of  our  noso- 
comical  establishments,  the  Royal  Hospital 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  succors  nearly  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  in-patients  annually,  and 
that  its  in  and  out  patients  nearly  reach 
eighty  thousand  in  the  year.  Yet  this  vast 
system  of  relief,  and  the  immense  amount  of 
medical  and  surgical  skill  consumed  in  its 
bestowal,  are  nearly — we  had  almost  said 
entirely — gratuitous.  Was  ever  such  a  spec- 
tacle of  gratuitous  toil  exhibited  as  that 
which  |is  involved  in  these  figures  ?" 
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LITERARY    MISCELLANIES. 


The  more  importont  iflsnes  of  the  Frees  dniiog 
the  last  month  Dave  been  m  follows: 

Canada  as  it  was,  ia,  and  may  be,  by  Lientenant- 
Colonel  Sir  Richard  H.  Bonnycaatle. 

The  principles  of  the  book  are  Btri<itly  **  conser* 
Tative,  and  if  there  is  any  bias  obeerrable  in  the 
treatment  of  colonial  discusaions^  it  leans  to  the  yir- 
taooB  side  of  "loyalty,"  the  welfare  of  Canada 
being  regarded  as  always  subeeryient  to  that  of  the 
mother  country.  The  province  is^  indeed,  often 
Bpoken  of  as  "Transatlantic  Britain.*  Sir  Richard 
Bonnycastle,  son  of  the  well-known  mathematical 
professor  at  Woolwich,  has  already  by  hia  work  on 
**  Canada  in  1841  and  1846,**  as  well  as  by  his  long 
and  efficient  seryioes^  made  his  name  aasociated  with 
the  history  of  the  colony.  At  his  death,  in  1848, 
he  left  the  manuscripts  which  are  now  arranged  for 
publication  by  Sir  James  £.  Alexander.  The  reader 
-will  be  pleased  with  the  style  as  well  as  with  the 
aubjects  of  these  yolumei^  which  contain  one  of  the 
best  accounts  we  haye  of  the  recent  history  and  po« 
litical  state  of  Canada. 

The  third  yolume  of  Michaud's  History  of  the 
Crusades,  translated  by  W.  Robson,  has  been  pub- 
lished.    It  concludes  the  work. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Coleridge  haye  been 
edited  by  his  son,  I>erwent  Coleridge. 

Notes  upon  Russia :  being  a  Translation  of  the 
Earliest  Account  of  that  Country,  entitled  "  Rerum 
Mcecoyiticarum  Commentarii,'*  by  the  Baron  Stgis- 
mund  yon  Herberstein.    By  R  H.  Major. 

*'  Although  not  the  first  trayeller  to  Russia  who 
gaye  some  account  of  what  he  saw  there,**  says  the 
£zaminer,  **  Sigiemund  yon  Uerberetein — a  shrewd 
ambassador,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world — was 
the  first  who  published  an  account  of  real  note  and 
importance.  In  these  two  yolumes  the  yery  able 
secretary  has  executed  for  the  subeoribers  to  the 
Hakluyt  Society  a  spirited  translation  of  the  repul- 
stye  German-latin  of  Herberstein's  Muecoyite  Com- 
mentaries, prefacing  it  with  a  most  ample  introduc- 
tion. We  believe  that  a  book  so  thoroughly  inter- 
esting as  well  as  valuable,  and  so  perfectly  well 
edited,  would  have  commanded  a  large  sale  had  it 
been  issued  to  the  general  public  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  left  to  stand  or  fall  according  to  its  popu- 
larity. We  are  quite  sure,  however,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Uakluyt  Society  will  multiply  extremely 
fast^  if  men  are  to  be  enticed  by  books  so  genuine 
and  excellent  as  this." 

Mr.  Lever  has  begun  a  new  serial  novel,  entitled 
"The  Dodd  Family  Abroad.'* 

Miss  Catherine  Sinclair  has  published  a  new  novel, 
"Beatrice,"  and  Julia  Eavanagh  likewise,  "Daisy 
Barns." 

Thackeray's  new  novel  is  announced,  under  the 
title  of  "Henry  Esmond,  Esq." 


Mr.  Hazlitt  has  titinslated,  for  "  the  Illustrated 
library,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muston's  History  of  the  Per- 
secution of  the  Waldensee  or  Vaudois ;  and  has  en- 
titled his  book  *'  The  Israel  of  the  Alps."  To  Dr. 
Muston's  account  Mr.  Uaziitt  has  added  some 
particulars  from  Dr.  Gilly's  "  Narrative  of  an  Ex- 
cursion to  the  Mountains  of  Piedmont,*'  which  first 
aroused  the  sympathy  of  Europe  on  behalf  of  the 
sufferers  some  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bohn  has  published  in  his  "  Philological  Li- 
brary "  a  trani»lation  of  Tennemann's  Manual  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  taking  as  the  basia  of  the 
volume  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson's  edition  of  this 
work,  published  at  Oxford  in  1882.  Mr.  Morell 
performs  the  duties  of  editor.  Tennemann  was  a 
kantian,  and  therefore  Mr.  Morell  has  wisely  added 
an  explanatory  vocabulary  of  some  of  the  principal 
Kantian  expressions.  He  has  also  incorporated  the 
additions  to  the  original  work  which  were  given 
by  Professor  Wendt  in  the  last  edition,  and  has  also 
continued  the  development  of  German  philosophy 
to  its  latest  manifestation— "The  Will's  Phases^  of 
Schopenhauer  and  Plancke.  Notices  of  several 
systems  which  have  recently  obtained  currency 
mive  been  introduced,  as  those  of  Swedenborg, 
Fourier,  Pierre  Leroux,  and  Compte ;  and  Animal 
Ma^etism,  and  "  the  French  School  of  Mystical 
Socialism,"  have  careful  attention  and  record.  Re- 
miniscences of  the  Burmese  War  in  1824-5-6,  is  a 
republication  of  some  sketches  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Asitttie  Journal^  and  which  the  author 
nas  revived  as  being  suitable  and  acceptable  tD  the 
present  English  public 

Macfarlane's  Japan,  reprinted  handsomely  by  Mr. 
Putnam,  is  favoraoly  received  by  the  Critic : 

But  Mr.  Macfarlane  furniehes  a  very  ample,  and, 
we  presume,  accurate  picture  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple ;  of  their  science,  arts,  and  literature ;  of  their 
amusements,  manners,  and  character ;  of  their  man- 
ufacturep  and  shipping;  of  the  animal  creation,  and 
geological  formation  and  mineral  wealth,  and  of  the 
forests  and  flowers  of  these  islands;  and  of  their 
government,  legislation,  and  religion.  He  also 
carefully  describes  the  origin  and  progrees  of  Euro- 
pean intercourse  with  Japan,  and  its  disastrous  ter- 
mination, and  the  geographical  character  of  the 
country ;  and  we  have,  rather  in  the  form  of  a  tra- 
veller's narrative  than  a  historian's  essay,  a  familiar 
account  of  the  laws,  custom^  tastes,  and  propensities 
and  habits  of  the  people.  Had  Mr.  Macfarlane  not 
told  us  that  his  book  is  a  compilation  from  various 
sources,  and,  in  every  case,  honestly  acknowledged 
the  authority  whence  he  derived  his  information, 
we  should  have  deemed  it  to  be  the  result  of  travel 
and  personal  experience,  so  carefully  are  fi&cta  dia- 
poFcd  in  their  proper  places,  and  so  natural  and 
evidently  truthful  is  the  descriptive  matter. 

Lepsius*  Letters  from  I^jypt,  translated  by  Ken- 
neth K.  H.  Maokenade,  Esq. 
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The  fonrth  and  concladiog  Tolume  of  "  Ohftm- 
ben's  Life  of  BarDa,**  which  ie  in  course  of  republi- 
Gfttion  bj  the  Harpebs*  is  touched  upon  with  some 
discrimination  by  the  Athenteum  : 

"The  truth  is — as  we  have  before  said, — Mr. 
Chambers^  warmed  bj  his  subject^  seeks  informa- 
tion with  a  drag  net^ — and  though  he  does  not  fre- 
quently fish  in  rich  waters^  he  is  not  unsuccessful 
in  his  fishing.  All  his  fish,  however,  in  his  opinion, 
are  salmon,  at  the  least, — while  many  of  them  seem 
to  us  of  about  the  size,  with  the  much  approved 
savor  and  quality,  of  white  bait.** 

"  Reuben  Medlicott,"  by  M.  W.  Savage,  author 
of  the  "  Bachelor  of  the  Albany,"  which  has  been  re> 
published  by  D.  ArpLETon  <&  Co.  The  Critic  says: 

"Much  was  expected  from  the  title  of  Mr.  Sa- 
vage's new  novel ;  for  though  My  Uncle  the  Curate 
had  been  a  partial  failure.  The  Bachelor  of  the 
Albany  and  The  Falcon  Family  left  a  long;  and 
pleasant  memory  of  themselves,  and  it  was  hinted 
that  Reuben  Medlicotty  or  the  Coming  Man,  was  to 
have  for  its  hero — Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli!  Alas  I 
Reuben  is  a  poor,  silly,  vain  creature,  who  runs 
through  the  various  stages  of  pedant^  dinner-con- 
versationist, and  "stump-orator,**  ending  with  Qua- 
kerism, and  the  detail*'d  minute  chronicle  of  his 
fatuities  soon  becomes  simply  wearisome." 

"  Palissy  the  Potter'*  is  the  title  of  a  bi(^aphy 
by  Mr.  Morley. 

Mr.  MoRLET  announces  himself  an  the  author  of 
A  Defence  of  Ignorance,  and  Uow  to  make  Home 
Unhealthy,  two  little  volumes  which  were  even  at- 
tributed to  Miss  Martineau  iu  her  eccentric  moods, 
and  the  second  of  which  appeared  iu  The  Examiner 
— ^Mr.  Morley  being  a  lively  contributor  to  that 
Journal,  as  well  as  to  Houtehold  Wordt.  "This 
new  biography,**  says  the  Critic,  **  of  a  small  un- 
known, from  the  France  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
professes  to  give  an  account  of  its  hero's  *  Labors 
and  discoveries  in  art  and  science,  with  an  outline 
of  his  philosophical  doctrine^  and  a  translation  of 
illustrative  selections  from  his  work&*  His  only 
discovery  seems  to  have  been  that  of  '  white  ena- 
mel,' ana  his  '  philosophical  doctrines'  are  the  sheer- 
est puerilities.  Altogether,  the  man  might  have 
filled  an  amusing  page  in  the  Ctirioaities  of  Literor 
tnre,  or  a  smart  one  in  Houtehold  Words — but  two 
sizeable  volumes  about  him  is  really  too  much  of  a 
bad  thing.*.* 

A  translation  of  the  "Louise,**  a  poem  by  Yoss^ 
has  appeared.     The  Critic  remarks  of  it : — 

"  The  story  of  Louise  has  no  plot,  and  no  argu- 
ment, nor  was  it  required  that  the  poet  should  give 
us  a  rhythmical  discourse,  in  order  to  exhibit  his 
genius.  A  mere  tactician  may  invent  a  story  in 
which  incident,  dangers,  and  difficulties,  may  %rst 
astonish  a  reader,  and  then  be  made  to  transform 
themselves  naturally  into  the  common  course  of 
events ;  but  only  a  mind  at  once  ^rand  and  general- 
izing, is  able  to  throw  aside  artistic  skill  and  en- 
chant and  enchain  other  minds  by  a  power  God 
given,  that  speaks  at  once  and  direct  to  the  lov- 
ing-kindness and  the  sympathies  of  men.  So  has 
spoken  Yoss  in  his  Louise,  a  work  which  must  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  genuine  portraits  of 
German  domestic  life.** 

Carlyle  is  engaged  in  a  life  of  Frederick  the  Greats 
and  has  gone  to  Berlin  to  acquaint  himself  with 
details. 

The  report  that  the  comic  Albert  Smith  was 
<1mwnA<l  is  contradicted. 


Rambles  and  Scrambles  in  North  and  South 
America.    By  Edward  Sullivan,  Esq. 

The  Literary  Gazette  savs  that  "since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  R.  Gordon  Cumming*s  stir- 
ring adventures  in  South  Afrcia^  we  have  not 
read  a  more  lively  and  intelligent  book  of  wild 
travels  than  the  one  before  usw  It  is  not  such  a 
tale  of  blood  and  daring,  and  the  exploits  of  the 
buffalo-chaser  are  not  so  fearfiil  or  novel  as  those  of 
the  lion-hunter ;  but  the  dangers  arising  from  his 
free  and  prolonged  intercourse  with  the  different 
scalping  tribes  of  western  Indians  were  of  the  most 
imminent  kind ;  and  these,  with  curious  details  of 
forest  and  prairie  life,  are  related  throughout  with 
much  shrewdness  and  vivacity.** 

The  two  numbers  containing  the  story  of  The 
Battle  of  Leipeie,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  Chan- 
lain-General  of  the  Forces,  have  also  appearea. 
"  Without  any  pretension  to  original  research,  the 
author  gives  an  able  and  interesting  summary  of 
that  part  of  the  career  of  Napoleon,  and  the  wars 
of  Europe,  of  which  the  battle  of  Leipeio  formed 
the  concluding  and  most  conspicuous  event.  Be- 
^nning  with  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Continent 
in  1811,  in  the  spring  of  which  year  the  fortunes 
of  Napoleon  and  the  French  empire  are  described 
as  having  reached  their  culminating  pointy  the 
campaign  of  Russia,  and  the  consequent  rousing  of 
Germany  against  the  Emperor,  with  the  events  of 
1812  and  1818,  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  writer  of  the  story  of 
Waterloo.  The  present  work  lacks  the  concentra- 
tion of  interest,  and  unity  of  subject^  which  gave  such 
advantage  in  the  other  narrative,  but  Mr.  Gleig 
has  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  present  a  faith- 
ful, graphic^  and  stirring  narrative  of  the  great 
campaigns  which  led  to  the  first  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  and  his  banishment  to  Elba.** 

In  France,  a  chief  literary  novelty  is  a  govern- 
mental one,  the  appearance  of  a  decree  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  ordaining  the  preparation  and  publit-ation  of 
a  "  General  Collection  of  the  Popular  Poetry  of 
France.**  It  is  to  include  songs  and  ballads,  shorter 
and  longer,  religious,  martial,  festal,  historical, 
legendary,  narrative,  satirical,  whether  printed  or 
munuBcript^  or  living  merely  on  the  lips  of  the  popu- 
litlion.  The  collecting,  selecting,  editing,  transla- 
ting, and  commentating,  is  to  be  entrusted  to  a 
committee,  connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Publio 
Instruction,  which  has  under  its  care  all  national 
matters  relating  to  the  language,  history,  and  arts 
of  France. 

Alexander  Dumas  the  Great,  who  is  now  writing 
his  "  Memoirs  "  in  the  Presse,  boldly  alleges  that  he 
made  Shakspeare  his  constant  study  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  literary  career.  **Wben  Macready 
and  the  other  English  actors  came  to  Pari?,**  he  says, 
"it  was  in  1825,  or  thereabouts.  I  went  to  see 
them  every  night,  and  watched  their  style  of  per- 
formance. I  had  previously  made  a  profound  study 
of  Shakspeare.  1  had  felt  that  in  the  theatrical 
world  everything  emanates  from  him ;  that  nothing 
is  to  be  compared  to  him ;  for  that,  having  come 
before  all  others,  he  is  as  tragic  as  Comeille,  as 
comic  as  Moliere,  as  original  as  Calderon,  as  deep  a 
thinker  as  Goethe,  as  impassioned  as  Schiller.  I 
had  seen  that  his  works  contain  more  types  tlian  all 
the  others  put  together.  I  saw,  in  Bhort»  that  he  is 
the  man  who  has  most  created  after  God.'* 

Miss  Martineau  is  writing  from  Ireland  frequent 
letters  to  the  DaUy  XfewM. 
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The  Athefumm  notice^  at  leoffth*  the  correepond- 
enee  between  Lord  Mahon  and  Jared  Sparlu^  re- 
•peeting  the  alleged  editorial  liberties  taken  with 
tne  vritingB  of  Washington.  After  oarefuUj  ana- 
Ivadng  the  history  of  the  matter,  the  Critie  wudb  up 
the  duties  of  an  editor  thus: 

"The  truth  i^  we  repeat,  that  there  is  bnt  one 
safe  role  for  an  editor  to  adopt  If  he  is  editing 
original  paper»>-and  publishing  them  as  originau 
— he  must  re-produce  them  textually  and  literally. 
A  low  word  often  inyolves  a  trait  of  character.  A 
mis-spelling  or  a  slip  in  the  grammar — ^if  habitual, 
18  a  part  of  the  writer's  story — ^if  not,  is  a  comment 
on  tne  tezt^  which  may  serve,  like  the  blot  of  a  tear, 
to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written.T-The  historian,  of  course,  is  not  fettered 
by  the  same  laws  as  the  editor.  He  is  bound  to 
produce  the  substance  of  his  documents^  but  in  his 
own  form,  and  according  to  his  own  interpretation. 
He  may  translate  and  paraphrase: — tne  editor 
must  be  exact  and  literal" 

A  third  (and  cheap)  edition  of  Mr.  Eingsley's  re- 
markable and  powerful  novel,  Alton  X^cke,  has 
been  published. 

The  Messrs.  Clakk,  of  Edinbargh,have  published 
the  second  volume  of  ffeng$tenberg's  Commentary 
on  the  Eevelation,  being  Val  XXVL  of  "The 
Foreign  Theological  Library.'*  This  admirable 
■eriea  has  Ions  commanded  the  attention  of  Biblical 
and  Theological  students,  and  richly  deserves  all 
the  favor  that  has  been  shown  to  it,  comprising,  as 
it  does,  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  orthodox 
German  Divines,  in  Biblical  Criticism  and  Hermen- 
eutics,  and  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History." 

Memoirs  of  the  Baroness  d*Oberkirch,  Countess 
de  Montbrison.  Edited  by  her  Grandson,  the 
Count  de  Montbrison. 

"  If  these  volumes  have  no  other  valuable  quality 
to  recommend  them  to  public  attention,  they  have 
at  least  this — they  give  one  of  the  most  perfect  in- 
sighti,  within  the  scope  of  general  reading,  into  the 
system  of  the  old  rigime,  and  the  less  familiar,  but 
not  less  interesting,  etiquette  practised  at  the  petty 
courts  of  the  German  Principalities" 

Of  forthcoming  works,  we  have  heard  that  it  is 
likely  the  University  of  Oxford  will  undertake  the 
publication  of  the  new  edition  of  Bingham's  "  An- 
tiquities of  the  Christian  Church,"  which  we  an- 
nounced some  time  since  as  being  inpreparation  by 
the  author's  great-great-grandson.  The  present  Mr. 
Bingham  is  an  able  scholar,  and  having  spent  many 
years  in  revising  this  new  edition  of  hia  mcestor  s 
famous  work,  the  University  will  do  well  to  bring 
his  labors  before  the  public  in  the  most  creditable 
and  complete  manner  possible. 

▲MXRIOAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Messrs.  Robbrt  Cartbk  dt  Brothehs  have  pub- 
lished, during  the  month,  a  fine  edition  of  the  "  Me- 
moirs of  Robert  and  James  A.  Ualdane,  of  which 
the  Eclectic  Review  speaks  so  highly  in  our  present 
number.  We  copiea  also  the  notice  of  the  Athe- 
nceum  in  our  last,  nighly  eulogizing  the  work.  The 
British  Banner  pronounces  it  a  work  without  a 
parallel  in  the  language.  It  has  so  many  points  of 
raterest,  both  pereonal  and  historical,  that  this  em- 
phatic praise  will  be  likely  to  be  re-copied  by  the 
American  reader. 

Earlswood,  or  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Angli- 
can Church,  a  tale  for  the  times^  by  Charlotte  Au- 
iey,  author  of  Miriam,  Influence,  ic    Miss  Auley 


ranks  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  felidtous  of  the 
popular  school  of  religious  novelists.  Her  "  Mir- 
iam "  was  a  work  of  genius  and  power.  The  pres- 
ent, more  decidedly  evangelical,  is  not  without  the 
same  traits  of  descriptive  and  logical  power.  As  a 
story,  it  has  great  attractiveness  and  merit 

The  Scots  Worthies :  a  handsome  8vo.  reprinted 
from  a  venerable  and  popular  Scottish  work,  giv- 
ing a  brief  historical  account  of  the  most  eminent 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Ministers,  and  others  who 
testified  or  suffered  for  the  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland  from  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  year  1688,  by  John  Howie 
of  Lochgoin.  It  is  a  kind  of  counterpart  of  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs^  and  has  enjoyed  an  unparalleled 
popularity  in  Scotland.  It  is  replete  with  interest, 
and  its  tragic  incidents  are  all  the  more  affecting  for 
the  sincere  and  quaint  manner  in  which  they  are 
narrated.  It  is  plentifully  illustrated,  and  holding 
an  important  place  |n  the  annals  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland,  will  have  value  to  the  scholar  and  the 
religious  reader  alike. 

Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church  Yard,  with 
other  Poems,  beautifulljr  illustrated.  To  every 
stanza  of  the  Elegy  there  is  a  characteristic  illustra- 
tion, finely  engraved,  and  in  the  best  keeping  with 
the  calm  and  meditative  spirit  of  this  incomparable 
poem.  It  is  a  work  which  no  eulogy  can  exalt ;  its 
place  as  the  gem  of  the  language,  has  long  been  fixed. 

A  new  volume  of  that  admirable  expository 
work,  I^ilton's  Daily  Bible  Reading?,  embracing 
the  prophetic  portion  of  the  Bible,  and  completing 
the  Old  Testament  The  favor  with  which  this 
work  has  been  received  is  an  indication  which  an 
examination  fully  justifies  of  its  great  ability  and 
its  general  spirit 

J.  S.  RxDPiELD,  Noa.  110  and  112  Nassau,  has 
issued  a  most  valuable  historical  work — Ancient 
Egypt  Under  the  Pharaohs,  by  John  Kendrick, 
A.M.,  in  2  vols.  12mo.  It  essays  to  methodize  and 
condense  ito  a  contin^ious  narrative,  all  the  results 
of  Egyptian  explorations  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  to  reproduce,  in  the  light  of  modern  investiga- 
tion^  ancient  Egypt  as  it  really  was.  When  the 
amount  and  elaborate  and  recondite  nature  of  these 
explorations  is  considered,  the  stretch  of  time 
through  which  they  extend,  and  the  extraordinary 
revelations  which  they  have  been  made  to  yield,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  the  task  of  reducing  them 
to  order,  and  constructing  from  them  a  con>plvt<» 
system  of  Egyptian  life,  manners,  religion,  and  hib- 
torv,  must  be  one  demanding  great  Mjholarship  and 
skill.  It  has  here  been  done  thoroughly  and  satis- 
factorily. Conflicting  testimonies  have  been  can- 
didly weighed,  and  where  bnt  little  was  known,  it 
is  frankly  acknowledged.  The  good  judgment^  sin- 
cere and  scholarly  love  of  truth  and  compreben- 
eiveness  with  which  the  work  has  been  accom- 
plished, reflect  great  credit  upon  the  author,  and 
supply  a  long-felt  and  important  want  We  per- 
ceive that  the  same  office  is  to  be  performed  for  the 
undigested  explorations  and  results  of  research  in 
Syria.  This  too  will  be  an  invaluable  acceesion  to 
our  best  style  of  literature.  Mr.  Redfield  deserves 
credit  for  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  so  valuable 
a  work  has  been  given  to  the  American  public. 

Comparative  Physiognomy,  or  Resemblance  I^fe- 
tween  Men  and  Animals,  by  James  W.  Redfield, 
M.D.,  is  the  title  of  another  of  Mr.  Redfijkld's  mib- 
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lioattooiL  It  18  ft  remarkably  enrioos  and  enter- 
taining work,  whatever  may  be  tboaght  of  the 
theory  it  npholck  The  hnmorons  manner  in 
which  its  facts  are  stated  often  makes  the  reader 
doubtful  whether  the  whole  system  be  not  an  elab- 
orate piece  of  irony.  The  resemblanoes  the  author 
detects  between  the  different  races  of  men  and  ani- 
mals are  sometimes  very  insenions  and  acute.  The 
work  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  will  well  repay  a 
perusal.  It  is  eridently  the  result  of  grent  labor 
and  observation,  and  is  fruitful  of  suggestion. 

Mr.  Putnam  has  added  to  his  admirable  "  Lewii^ 
Monthly  Library,"  a  second  series  of  Home  and  So- 
eial  Philosophy,  extracted  from  Dickens's  House- 
hold Words;  Sicily,  a  Pilgrimage,  by  Henry  T. 
Tuckerman,  a  very  tasteful  and  pleasing  piece  of 
descriptive  writing;  Whims  and  Oddities,  by 
Thomas  Hood ;  The  Eagle  Pass,  or  Life  on  the  Bor- 
der, by  Cora  Montgomery;  Further  Walks  and 
T^lks  of  an  American  Farmer  in  England,  by  Fred- 
erick Olmsted;  A  Book  for  a  Corner,  by  Leigh 
Hunt :  all  readable  books,  of  more  than  a  passing 
value,  and  sold  for  25  cents  each. 

Messrs.  Lipmcoorr,  Grambo  A  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
whose  list  comprises  some  of  the  most  valuable 
standard  works  in  literature,  medical  science,  and 
general  reading,  have  lately  issued  a  very  neat  edi- 
tion of  Lord  Cockbum*s  ♦*  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,"  a 
work  whose  praise  has  been  repeatedly  echoed  in 
the  articles  which  we  have  republished  in  the 
Eclectic,  There  is  scarcely  any  recent  biographical 
work  which  has  been  so  genially  welcomed  b^  the 
press  and  the  public  as  this.  Jeffrey's  history  is,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  the  history  of  British  literature 
for  the  last  half  century.  The  originator,  and, 
during  its  most  influential  era,  the  editor  of  the 
Sdinburgh  Review,  be  was  virtually  the  &ther  of 
that  extraordinary  development  of  literature  of 
which  the  Edinburgh  was  tne  forerunner  and  high- 
est exemplar— journalism.  His  critical  labors  had 
exerted  also  an  immeasurable  influence  upon  the 
literary  character  of  his  age,  and  were  uniformly 
and  powerfully  put  forth  on  the  side  of  some  good 
taste,  purity  of  morals,  simplicity  of  style,  and  ele- 
vated, manly  views.  His  onaracter  was  peculiarly 
upright,  sincere,  and  genial,  exemplifying  in  his  life 
the  principles  to  which  he  endeavored  to  conform 
the  literature  of  the  age.  A  long,  eminent  career, 
a  noble  and  ingenuous  character,  singularly  amia^ 
ble  personal  traits,  and  the  mark  of  great  achieve- 
ments, give  to  his  biography  an  interest  and  value 
which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  manner 
in  which  the  picture  is  drawn  is  exceedingly  at- 
tractive, affectionate,  discriminative,  and  complete. 
It  is  a  work  from  whose  circulation  in  this  country 
we  may  expect  much  good. 

"Autobiography  of  a  New  Churchman,  or  Inci- 
dents and  Observations  Connected  with  the  Life  of 
John  A  Little,"  is  a  verv  ingenuous,  frank,  and 
life-like  picture  of  an  humble,  sincere  man,  who,  bom 
a  Quaker,  became  a  Swedenborgian.  It  sets  forth 
tiie  peculiarities  of  that  faith  in  a  simple,  practical 
light 

"The  Mormons,  or  I^tter-Dav  Saints,  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,"  by  Lieut  Gunnison. 
By  lar  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  view  of 
the  creed  and  practice  of  the  Mormons  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  author  was  an  engineer,  and  en- 
joyed excellent  opportunities  for  observation.  His 
statements  are  clearly  and  dispasnonately  made, 


and  with  an  air  of  candor  which  leaves  the  reader 
but  little  room  to  doubt  their  accuracy. 

"  Aunt  Fhillis's  Cabin,  or  Sootheni  Life  as  R  Is," 
by  Mra  Eastman.  Mr&  E  is  a  very  sprightly  wri- 
ter. Her  descriptions  are  lively  aad  pictnresqoe, 
and  her  management  of  dialogue  artistic.  The 
scope  of  her  work  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
stated  that  it  is  a  professed  replication  to  the  popu- 
lar book,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

"The  Dew  Drop,"  a  tribute  of  affection,  a  neatly 
illustrated  annual  for  1858,  well  adapted,  both  by 
its  elegant  appearance  and  genial  eontents,  for  its 
pleasant  office. 

Mr.  Stiles'  '*  Austria  in  1848-9,"  originally  nnb- 
lished  by  the  Haepbbs,  is  styled  a  sensible  ana  re- 
liable work,  by  the  Literary  Gazette, 

Tlie  poems  of  James  Russell  Lowell  are  patro- 
nizingly commended  by  the  Literary  Gazette,  which 
doses  its  notice  with  tiheae  condescending  words  :— 
"Admiring  the  high  moral  tone  pervading  Mr. 
Lowell's  writings,  and  perceiving  that  he  haslrae 
poetic  spirit,  we  have  refrained  from  dwelling  on 
the  many  faults  which  he  displays  in  oommoo  with 
most  young  authors.  With  less  inflated  thought, 
simpler  language,  and  more  condensed  utterance, 
Mr.  Lowell  might  take  a  high  place  among  Ameri- 
can poets." 

Jones*s  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph," originally  published  by  PtmcAU,  is  warmly 
eoramendea  by  the  Literary  Gazette. — "  With  great 
minuteness  every  step  of  the  wonderful  inventiao  is 
traced,  and  the  successive  improvements  described. 
The  chief  value  of  the  work  in  this  country  will  be 
found  in  its  copious  statistical  information,  few  fsets 
relating  to  the  progrees  or  present  state  of  tele- 
graphic communication  escaping  full  treatment  by 
the  painstaking  compiler." 

A  collected  edition  of  Elihn  Burritt'a  woika  has 
been  issued. 

Mr.  Headley's  '^  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon"  has  been 
published  in  the  series  entitled  "  Readable  Books." 
it  is  spoken  of  by  the  Oific  thus:— "Its  avowed 
purpose  is  to  give  a  history  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
of  Napoleon — to  detail  its  heroism  and  valor,  its 
sufferings  and  hardships,  and  to  plead  its  claims  to 
a  good  name  in  the  world's  history.  The  battles  of 
Napoleon  are  traced  with  a  real  Napoleonic  iNuli- 
ality,  and,  by  watching  the  narrative,  we  find  how 
the  glory  of'TEmpire  and  the  perfidy  of  England 
and  the  goodness  of  Napoleon  are,  with  the  author, 
facts  of  the  truth  of  which  he  would  convince  the 
English  public" 

Lord  John  Russell's  promised  Life  of  Moore,  in 
ten  volumes,  excels  great  expectation.^.  Apropos 
of  this  costly  and  elaWate  work,  the  Criiic  makes 
this  statement: — ** Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Co^  of 
New  York,  have  offered  300/.  for  the  early  copy  of 
Tom  Moore's  Letters  and  Jaumala,  now  in  conrseof 
editing  by  our  Lord  John  Russell,  and  to  be  pub- 
lished by  our  Messrs.  Longman.  The  latter  are  re- 
e>rted  to  have  given  three  thousand  pounds  to 
oore's  widow  for  her  husband's  papeiv,  withoat 
speaking  of  his  Lordship's  remuneration,  which 
probably  will  not  be  much  less  than  a  year's  salary 
as  Prime  Minister.  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Oa 
expect  the  whole  for  three  hundred.  Lucky  Ameri- 
can publishers !" 
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*  lAff  and  Letten  of  Joteph  Story^  AuoeiaU 
Jutiice  of  the  Supreme  vourt  of  the  United  States, 
and  Dane  Profeseor  of  Law  at  Harvard  Univer- 
•Uy,  Sdited  by  his  Sod,  W.  W.  Stobt.  London : 
186L 
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attachmeat  to  every  thing  in  the  Commoa 
Law,  and  readily  "  yield  to  rational  ezposi^ 
tions  as  they  stand  on  a  more  general  juris- 
prudence:" and  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States  are  supposed  to  offer  great  advantages 
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for  a  comprehensive  re-examination  into 
principles.  The  consequence  is,  that  we 
look  iD  vain  over  the  legal  literature  of  Eng- 
land for  names  to  put  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Livingston,  Kent  ^nd  Story.  Lord 
Bacon  fondly  hoped,  that  future  ages  might 
ask,  whether  he  or  Coke  had  done  m6st  for 
the  Law  of  England.  The  adoption  of  the 
writings  of  Coke  at  that  turning  period  of 
our  legal  history,  as  the  exclusive  model  for 
the  lawyers  of  after  times,  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  say  what  would  have  been  the  amount 
of  change  introduced  into  our  books  and 
methods  if  this  expectation  had  been  realized. 
As  it  is,  we  have  so  often  sacrificed  princi- 
ples to  precedents,  that  even  Lord  Stowell 
reluctantly  admits  to  his  correspondent,  (i. 
566.)  "  I  rather  think  we  are  too  fond  of 
cases." 

Joseph  Story  was  bom  at  the  fishing  town 
of  Marblehead,  on  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  1779,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  U.  S., 
in  1845,  aged  sixty-six.     We  see  no  signs  of 
what   his  son  calls  "  the   Calvinism  of  its 
scenery,*'  uniting  with  the  Calvinism  of  its 
pulpit  in  leaving  any  characteristic  impres- 
sion on  his  mind.     At  the  same  time,  the 
four  years  (from  set.   15  to  est.  19)  that  he 
passed  at  Harvard  College,  of  which  he  was 
destined  to  become  so  great  an  ornament, 
were  marked  by  nothing  personal  so  much 
as  by  the  early  assertion  of  his  intellectual 
freedom  in  abandoning  the  religious  opinions 
of  his  family.     Whilst  there,  the  young  Cal- 
▼inist,  the  son  of  Misha  Story  and  Mehitdble 
Pedrick,  became   a  Unitarian.     After  four 
years  of  preparatory  study  at  Marblehead 
and  Salem,  and  four  years  of  successful  prac- 
tice at  the  Essex  Bar,  we  find  him  Member 
of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  soon 
afterwards  chosen  Speaker.     In  1812,  Mr. 
Madison  appointed  him,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.     This  appoint- 
ment obliged  him  to  reside  at  Washington 
during  the  winter,  and  to  travel  in  circuit 
twice  a  year  throughout  the  seaboard  States 
of  New  England.     Meantime  Salem  contin- 
ued to  be  his  home  until  1829.     In  which 
year  he  accepted  the  Dane  Professorship  of 
Law  at  Harvard  University,  and  transferred 
his^ family  to  Cambridge,  where  he  closed  his 
honorable  life.     Thus   was  he,  during  the 
space  of   thirty-four  years,  a  most  distin- 
guished Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  his 
country  ;  during  the  last  sixteen  being  also  a 
most  dfistinguisbed  teacher  of  law  in  its  most 
celebrated  University  :  at  the  same  time  the 
author  of  more  text  books  both  of  a  higher 


order  and  on  almost  every  branch  of  juris- 
prudence than  any  writer  of  hb  age. 

The  world  has  done  ample  justice  to  the 
fame  of  one  of  its  greatest  jurists :  and  after 
reading  his  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Writings, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
his  personal  influence  and  popularity.  Vast 
professional  erudition  was  not  purchased  by 
him  at  the  expense  of  general  usefulness  or 
agreeableness.  He  could  never  have  been 
suspected  of  being  so  engrossed  by  business, 
as  to  leave  his  clerk  to  choose  his  wife  or 
friends  for  him.  His  early  love  of  literature 
remained  with  him  to  the  last,  and  both 
Basil  Hall  and  Lord  Carlisle  have  recorded 
the  attractions  of  his  society.  He  seems  also 
to  have  had  always  lebure  for  every  possible 
demand  of  public  duty  or  private  friendship. 
Defective  branches  of  the  law,  as  the  Bank* 
rupt  Law  and  Criminal  Law  of  the  United 
States,  found  in  him  a  zealous  reformer  :  and 
he  presided  over  the  preparation  of  an  elab- 
orate Report,  with  well  considered  distinc* 
tions,  in  favor  of  a  code  for  Massachusetts. 
The  notes  he  contributed  to  Wheaton's  Re- 
ports, fill  a  hundred  and  eighty-four  closely 
printed  pages.  He  ho  sooner  heard  of  Mr. 
Greenleaf's  project  to  publish  a  volume  of 
Overruled  Cases,  and  an  edition  of  Hobart's 
Reports  with  annotations,  than  he  zealously 
proffered  his  assistance,  rejoicing  "  that  there 
are  gentlemen  at  the  Bar  willing  to  devote 
their  leisure  to  the  correction  and  ministra- 
tion of  the  noble  science  of  the  law.  It  is  re- 
deeming the  pledge  which  Lord  Coke  seems 
to  think  every  man  implicitly  gives  to  our 
profession,  on  entering  it.  It  is  eminently  use- 
ful, because  it  accustoms  lawyers  to  reason 
upon  principle,  and  to  pass  beyond  the  nar- 
row boundary  of  authority:  I  want  to  get  a 
copy  and  interleave  it,  so  as  to  provide  gra- 
dually for  a  new  edition.  Pray  do  not  think 
that  anything  in  which  I  can  aid  you  will 
be  a  labor  to  me."  He  furnished  various 
articles  to  the  American  Jurist :  and  those 
contributed  by  him  to  his  friend  Dr.  Francis 
Lieber's  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  extended 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages  in  closely 
printed  double  columns.  Nor  was  this  vol- 
untary addition  to  his  labors  limited  to  pro- 
fessional subjects.  Was  a  cemetery  to  be 
consecrated  at  Mount  Auburn,  a  eulogy  to 
be  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  a  colleague,  a 
free-trade  memorial  to  be  drawn  up,  a  hor- 
tatory lecture  to  be  pronounced  to  a  Mechan- 
ics' Institute  or  to  a  Literary  Society,  the 
great  Jurist  answered  to  the  call  with  equal 
alacrity  and  ability. 

There  are  two  topics,  however,  in  Amen- 
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can  life,  ia  which  it  is  impo^ble  for  any  hon- 
est and  earnest'  citizen  to  conciliate  the  good 
opinion  and  good  will  of  all  his  countrymen. 
These  are  the  question  of  the  Constitution — 
or  on  what  terms  State  Sovereignties  and  the 
Federal  Sovereignty,  are  to  be  adjusted — 
and  the  question  of  Slavery. 

Joseph  Story  entered  public  life  in  1805, 
when  Federalism  was  so  predominant  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  his  avowed  sympathy  with 
the  Republican  party,  and  his  consequent 
support  of  the  administrations  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  not  only  seriously  injured  him  in  his 
profession,  but  to  a  great  degree  excluded 
him  from  the  best  society.  Many  years  af- 
terwards, in  a  speech  in  the  Convention  of 
Massachusetts,  he  retraced  with  great  feel- 
ing the  party  animosities  of  those  times, — not 
regretting  the  course  his  judgment  then  led 
him  to  adopt,  but  reflecting  with  the  most 
profound  melancholy  on  the  averted  eyes  it 
had  cost  him,  and  deprecating  his  contempo- 
raries leaving  to  their  children  the  bitter  in- 
heritance of  similar  contentions.  Yet  he  can 
never  have  held  extreme  opinions  or  have 
maintained  them  with  offensive  violence.  In  a 
biographical  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  speaking  of 
this  period,  he  observes, "  I  will  add,  because 
it  is  but  common  justice  to  myself,  that, 
though  an  ardent  republican,  I  was  always 
liberal  and  stood  by  sound  principles.  I  was 
avowedly  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Wash- 
ington, and  little  infected  with  Virginia  notions, 
as  to  men  or  measures."    Afterwards,  when 

earty  nomenclature  turned  into  Whig  and 
democratic,  and  he  now  voted  with  the 
Wbigs,  he  was  conscious  of  no  alteration  in 
himself.  "  I  seem  simply  to  have  stood  still 
in  my  political  belief,  while  parties  have  re- 
volved about  me :  so  that  though  of  the 
same  opinions  now  as  ever,  I  find  my  name 
has  changed  from  Democrat  to  Whig,  but  I 
know  not  how  or  why."  He  states,  however, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  that  their  materials  had  been 
mainly  derived  from  the  Federalist  and  the 
judgments  of  C.  J.  Marshall.  Probably, 
therefore,  more  of  difference  than  he  was 
quite  aware  of  had  crept  into  this  branch  of 
his  opinions.  At  all  events,  these  authorities 
brouffht  him  into  direct  antagonism  with  the 
principles  of  the  most  dogmatical  of  his  early 
chiefs.  Kent,  in  bearing  witness  to  the  ad- 
dress with  which  the  most  debateable  points 
of  American  constitutional  contests  are  hand- 
led in  Story's  Commentaries,  expresses  his 
admiration  of  "  the  bold  and  free  defence  of 
sound  doctrine  against  the  insidious,  mischiev- 
ous, and  malignant  attacks  of  Jefferson."  The 


explicit  systematizing  of  Mr.  J.  Story's  con- 
stitutional creed  had  evidently  been  reserved 
for  his  coming  within  the  orbit  of  G.  J.  Mar- 
shall, as  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  the  estrangement  between  him- 
self and  Jefferson  commenced  earlier;  at 
least  as  early  as  Jefferson's  discovery  in  Con- 
gress, that  Story  meant  to  have  an  opinion  of 
his  own,  and  to  freely  act  on'  it.  This  was 
on  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  of  1809.  Story 
on  that  occasion  described  the  Embargo  as 
the  mad  scheme  which  Jefferson  with  his 
usual  "visionary  obstinacv  was  determined 
to  maintain."  He  himself  considered  it  de^ 
structive  of  New  England  :  and  a  confiden- 
tial letter  to  Mr.  Fay  (p.  177.)  authenticates 
the  sincerity  of  his  alarm.  On  the  other 
hand,  Jefferson  attributed  his  defeat  "to 
Story,  one  pseudo  republican:"  and  never 
forgave  it.  *' Pseudo-republican  of  course  I 
must  be  (says  the  Judffe),  as  every  one  was 
in  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  who  dared  to 
dcmbt  of  his  infallibility."^  Even  if  this 
provocation  had  been  avoided,  the  alienation 
n^ust  have  broken  out  sooner  or  later.  Story 
found  out,  as  member  of  Congress,  that  New 
England  "  was  to  obey  but  not  to  be  trusted. 
This,  in  my  humble  judgment  (he  adds),  was 
the  steady  policy  of  Mr.  Jefferson  stall  times. 
We  were  to  be  kept  divided,  and  thus  used 
to  neutralize  each  other."  But,  besides  these 
jarring  jealousies,  two  men  of  such  different 
views  and  natures  could  not  long  have  drawn 
cordially  together.  After  the  veil  was  raised 
by  the  publication  of  Jefferson's  correspon- 
dence. Story  writes  to  Mr.  Everett  (1832) : 
"  Every  day  I  perceive  more  and  more  the  ef» 
feet  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  extraordinary  opinions 
and  acts  in  every  department  of  our  govern- 
ment. It  is  time  his  correspondence  waa 
fairly  and  freely  reviewed."  General  Jack- 
son, when  President,  bore  difference  of  opin» 
ion  and  independence  of  character  as  impa- 
tiently as  Jefferson  had  done :  and,  speaking 
of  Story,  called  him  "  the  most  dangerous 
man  in  America."  Meanwhile,  Story  in  1831 
was  mourning  over  the  change  in  constitu- 
tional practices  and  doctrines.  "  I  have  for  a 
long  time  known  that  the  present  rulers  and 
their  friends  were  hostile  to  the  judiciary,  and 
have  been  expecting  some  more  decisive  de- 
monstrations than  had  yet  been  given  out. 
The  recent  attacks  in  Georgia  and  the  recent 
nullification  doctrine  in  South  Carolina  are 
parts  of  the  same  general  system,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  elevate  an  exclusive  State 
Sovereignty  upon  the  ruins  of  the  general 
government."  Three  years  later  he  writes 
in  still  greater  despair  from  Washuigton : 
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«  Every  thing  here  is  as  uncertain  as  it  pos- 
sibly can  be  except  the  President's  will.  And 
I  confess  that  I  feel  humiliated  at  the  truth, 

/which  cannot  be  disguised,  that  although  we 
live  under  the  form  of  a  republic,  we  are  in 
fact  under  the  absolute  rale  of  a  single 
nan.  . .  .  The  question  who  shall  be  the  next 
President,    mingles  with    every  measure." 

.  Yet  Story's  expectations  were  by  this  time 

titehed  at  so  low  a  level  that  he  would  not 
ave  been  hard  to  satisfy.  Witness  his 
pleasure  in  1840  at  the  success  of  General 
Harrison's  nomination.  "  His  talents  are  not 
of  a  high  order,  and  at  this  hour  he  is  filling 
the  office  of  clerk  of  a  County  Court  in 
Ohio.  What,  however,  seems  to  give  him 
strength,  is  that  he  is  poor  and  honest:  or  as 
Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  said  the  other  day  to 
me, '  the  people  believe  that  he  won't  lie  and 
won't  steal.'  The  real  truth  »,  that  the 
people  are  best  pleased  with  a  man  whose 
talents  do  not  elevate  him  so  much  above 
the  mass  as  to  become  an  obiect  of  jealousy 
or  envy.  The  prospect  of  his  being  Presi- 
dent is  quite  encouraging." 

Meanwhile  Story's  sanguine  view  of  the 
general  aspect  of  American  politics  had  long 
abated.  As  far  back  as  1818,  he  had  writ- 
ten: — 

■*  There  is  no  rallying  point  for  any  party.  In- 
deed everything  is  scattered.  Republicans  and 
Federalists  are  as  much  divided  among  themselves 
as  the  parties  were  formerly  from  each  other.  I 
do  not  regret  the  change.  I  have  been  long  sa^ 
tisfied  that  the  nation  was  in  danofer  of  being  ruin- 
ed by  its  intestine  divisions;  and  fortunately  among 
men  of  real  talent,  real  virtue,  and  real  patriotism, 
there  are  now  few,  if  any,  differences  of  opinion. 
But  a  new  race  of  men  is  springing  up  to  govern 
the  nation ;  they  are  the  hunters  aner  popularity, 
'  men  ambitious  not  of  the  honor  so  mucn  as  of  the 
profits  of  office, — the  demagogues,  whose  princi- 
ples hanpr  laxly  uoon  tbem,  ana  who  follow  not  so 
much  what  is  rignt,  as  what  leads  to  a  temporary 
vulgar  applause.  ...  1  have  done  with 
party  politics ;  my  heart  is  sick  of  the  scenes  of 
strife  and  sometimes  of  profligacy  which  it  pre- 
sents. I  have  no  desire  ever  affsin  to  enter  the 
contest  for  nopular  favor.  Yet,  1  hope,  I  love  my 
country  ana  its  institutions,  and  I  know  that  1  re- 
verence the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States." 

By  1835  the  prospect  had  further  darken- 
ed:— 

**  Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  fact 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  so  often  lauded 
as  the  true  protector  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  people,  is  ready,  under  &e  strong  bonds  of 
party  union  and  executive  patronage,  to  yield  up 
iMith.    The  duration  of  their  office  is  too  short  to 


secure  independei^e  of  action,  and  the  elections 
are  too  much  under  the  power  of  mere  demagogues. 
Hence  the  gradual  chan^  of  public  men  from  a 
lofty  firmness  to  a  temporizing  policy." 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Sumner  in  1845 
is  still  more  desponding : — 

"  In  every  way  which  I  look  at  the  future  I  can 
see  little  or  no  ground  of  hope  for  our  country. 
We  are  rapidly  on  the  decline.  Corruption  and 
profligacy,  demagoguism  and  recklessness,  cha- 
racterize the  times,  and  I  for  one  am  unable  to  say 
where  the  tbinff  is  to  end.  You,  as  a  young  man, 
should  cling  tohope :  1,  as  an  old  man,  know  that 
it  is  all  in  vain." 

In  this  same  year  the  change  of  opinion 
from  those  of  the  "  Old  Courts"  especially 
on  great  constitutional  questions,  is  given  as 
the  mam  reason  of  his  mtended  resignation. 

**  New  men  and  new  opinions  have  succeeded. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  so  vital  to  the 
country,  which  in  former  times  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  whole  Court,  no  longer  maintain  their 
ascendency.  I  am  the  last  member  now  living  of 
the  old  Court,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  remain 
where  I  can  no  longer  hope  to  fee  those  doctrines 
recognized  and  enforced.'' 


As  an  enlightened  friend  to  republican  in- 
stitutions, Mr.  Justice  Story  was  a  zealous 
advocate  for  every  form  of  educational  train- 
ing, by  which  he  conceived  that  the  condition 
of  the  people  might  be  elevated.  From  their 
direct  tendency  to  raise  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans to  the  rank  of  scientific  engineers,  he  set 
.a  high  value  on  Mechanics'  Institutes ;  pre- 
dicting that  "they  were  destined  to  work 
more  important  changes  in  the  structure  of 
society  and  the  improvement  in  the  arts  than 
any  single  event,  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing." But  he  was  even  more  desirous  to 
qualify  his  fellow-citizens  for  the  discharge  of 
the  political  franchises  which  the  constitution 
entrusted  to  them,  than  to  cultivate  their  in- 
ventive powers  as  intelligent  mechaaics.  He 
has  expressed  as  forcibly  as  Washington  him- 
self his  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  complying 
with  the  conditions  on  which  alone  a  flepulP 
lican  form  of  government  can  be  a  blessing 
to  a  people,  or  probably  be  prolonged.  In  a 
lecture  read  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  he  particularly  insists  on  the  sci- 
ence of  government,  as  beinsr  an  indispensa- 
ble branch  of  popular  education  in  connexion 
with  popular  institutions. . 

**  A  Republic,  by  the  very  constitution  of  its  go- 
vernment, requires  on  the  part  of  the  people  more 
vigihmoe  and  constant  exertion  than  all  others. 
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The  AmericftD  Republic,  above  all  oCben,  demands 
from  every  citizen  vnceasing  vigilance  and  exer- 
tion ;  since  we  have  deliberately  dispensed  with 
every  gaard  against  danger  or  rain  except  the  in- 
telligence and  virtoe  of  tne  people  themselves.  It 
is  foanded  on  the  basis  that  the  people  have  wis- 
dom enough  to  frame  their  own  system  of  ^vem* 
roent, and  public  spirit  enough  to  preserve  it;  that 
they  cannot  be  cheated  out  of  their  liberties;  and 
that  they  will  not  submit  to  have  them  taken  from 
them  by  force.  We  have  silently  assumed  the  fun- 
damental truth  that,  as  it  never  can  be  the  interest 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  to  prostrate  their  own 
political  equality  and  happiness,  so  they  never  can 
be  seduced,  by  flattery  or  corruption,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  faction  or  the  arts  of  ambition,  to  adopt 
any  measures  which  shall  subvert  them.  If  this 
confidence  in  ourselves  be  justified  (and  who 
among  Americans  does  not  feel  a  just  pride  in  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  it  7),  let  us  never  forget  that 
it  can  be  justified  only  by  a  watchfulness  and  zeal 
proportionate  to  our  confidence.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  we  must  prove  ourselves  wiser  and 
better  and  purer  than  any  other  nation  yet  has 
been,  if  we  are  to  count  upon  success." 

It  was  in  this  view  that  he  thought  so 
highly  of  Lieber's  ••  Political  Ethics  ;"*  and, 
besides  abridging  his  own  Commentaries  for 
the  Law  School,  himself  drew  up  a  book 
called  the  Ctmstitutional  Class  Book,  in 
which  "  the  principles  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  are  familiarly  explained ; 
and  which  was  published  in  the  '  School  Li- 
brary '  and  introduced  as  a  text  book  into 
various  schools.^f  When  may  we  hope  to 
see  any  thing  of  the  sort  written  by  a  judge 
for  the  National  Schools  of  England  ?  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  at  present  is  the  "  Po- 
litical Philosophy"  of  Lord  Brougham. 

The  side  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Story  in  behalf 
of  the  oppressed  races  of  both  the  southern 
and  western  states,  was  at  once  determined 
by  the  rectitude  of  his  principles  and  the 
humanity  C|f  his  heart.  The  wrongs  inflicted 
on  the  Cherokee  nation  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  wrung  from  him  the  exclamation, 

*  He  considered  De  Tooqneville's  work  on  Ame- 
rica to  haye  been  overrated ;  and  the  son  complains 
that  no  notice  is  taken  in  it  of  his  father's  work. 
"  You  know  (says  the  author  of  the  Commentaries 
in  a  letter  to  Lieber)  ten  times  as  much  as  he  does 
of  the  actual  working  of  the  system,  and  of  its  true 
theory.** 

f  "School  books  for  children  on  history  might 
very  beneficially  begin  with  a  short  and  plainly 
written  account  of  our  present  Constitution,  includ- 
ing a  concise  statement  of  the  nature  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Law.  These  subjects  appear  to  me  quite 
as  important  for  a  poor  child  to  learn,  as  about  the 
battle  of  Hastings  or  the  Wars  of  the  Rosea  .  .  . 
For  children  as  a  class-book  Chambers*  *  Political 
Economy  for  use  in  Schools*  may  advantageously 
be  adopted. '*^i8ymofM^  School  Economy* 


"  I  never  m  my  whole  life  was  more  affected 
by  the  consideration,  that  they  and  all  their 
race  are  destined  to  destruction.  And  I  feel^ 
as  an  American,  disgraced  by  our  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  public  faith  towards  them.  I 
fear,  and  greatly  fear,  that  in  the  course  of 
Providence  there  will  be  dealt  to  us  a  heavy 
retributive  justice.'^  Though  ever  opposeil 
to  slavery,  he  took  his  stand  cu  a  judge  on  the 
Constitution ;  and  when  his  decision  in  the 
case  of  le  jeune  Eugmie,  was  more  liberal 
than  that  of  the  English  courts,  he  still  re- 
tained  his  confidence  in  his  own  judgment, 
observing  only  on  the  hardship  of  having  Sir 
W.  Scott  and  the  King's  Bench  on  his  back. 
When  at  liberty,  as  a  private  citizen,  to  act 
on  legislative  considerations,  he  enlarged  his 
views  proportionally.  So  strong  was  his  feel* 
ing  on  the  Missouri  compromise,  that  the  only 
exception  which  he  made,  after  he  was  on 
the  bench,  in  meddling  with  anything  which 
could  be  called  politics,  was  taking  part  in  a 
meeting  to  protest  against  it.*  While  the 
admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  was  yet 
pending,  he  declared  that 

^  It  would  be  a  grossly  unconstitutional  act ; 
and  one  which  he  Bhould  not  be  surprised  if  it 
should  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It  will 
for  ever  give  the  South  a  most  mischievous  if  not 
a  ruinous  preponderance  in  the  Union." 

The  means  are  described,  in  a  letter  to  his 
son,  as  being  of  a  piece  with  the  end : — 

«  Pray  do  not  ask  me  how  all  these  things  are 
brought  about*  I  should  blush  to  put  on  paper 
what  my  belief  is.  There  are  ample  means  to 
accomplish  any  ends  in  power  and  patronage, 
&c.  &c.  &c ,  and  Lord  Coke  has  told  ns  that  £c. 
&c.  are  signs  full  of  meaning  in  the  law.  I 
think  they  have  a  still  more  pregnant  meaning 
out  of  the  law.  This  government  is  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  corrupt  *,  and  the  decline 
and  fall  ef  the  American  Republic  will  not  be 
less  a  matter  of  history  in  an  age  or  two  at  far- 
thest than  that  of  other  republics  whoee  fate  is 
recorded  in  past  annals.  However,  the  present 
crisis  will  eoon  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  by  the 
people ;  and  we  shall  go  on  as  we  may,  until  by 
some  convulsion  we  come  to  a  full  stop.  When 
that  will  be  I  pretend  not  to  prophesy.  You  may 
live  to  witness  it." 

It  is  time  to  pass  on  to  Mr.  J.  Story's  pe- 
culiar province — jurisprudence.  All  the 
great  orators  of  America,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Everett,  have  been  lawyers.     The 

*  He  did  not^  however,  think  it  necessaiy  to  ab- 
stain from  voting  at  electiona  Since  it  was  a  joke 
in  the  family,  his  voting  one  way,  and  his  coachman 
who  drove  him  to  the  polling  booth,  voting  the 
other. 
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law,  as  studied  there,  seems  to  enlarge  the 
mind  as  well  as  sharpen  it.  But  a  single 
session  of  Congress  (1808-9)  satisfied  Story 
that  it  would  be  more  for  his  happiness  and 
his  fame  to  withdraw  from  political  and  party 
controversy,  and  apply  himself  with  single- 
ness of  heart  to  the  study  of  the  law,  "  at 
all  times  the  object  of  his  admiration,  and 
almost  exclusive  devotion."  He  was  made 
a  judge  in  1812,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
two  ;  and  he  died  in  harness  after  a  service 
of  four  and  thirty  years.  We  will  not  here 
enter  on  the  examination  of  any  of  even  his 
most  celebrated  judgments  during  this  long 
and  eventful  period.  It  will  be  enough  to 
notice  the  annual  course  of  those  official 
duties, — duties  so  unwisely  underpaid  in 
America,  that  Story  himself,  though  most 
indifferent  to  money,  can  only  speak  of  the 
position  as  one  of  splendid  poverty.  The 
observation  he  has  made  on  the  extent  of 
knowledge  required  of  a  legislator  for  so 
many  States  applies  almost  as  forcibly  to  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sitting  the 
winter  months  at  Washington.  In  his  case, 
six  months  6f  every  year  were  taken  up  on 
circuits — his  own  cnxsuit  being  the  great 
maritime  district  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  Kent 
might  truly  say  to  him,  "  You  have,  fortu- 
nately for  yourself  and  for  jour  country,  the 
best  section  in  the  country  for  the  application 
of  your  powers,  and  have  much  more  reason 
than  Montesquieu  had,  to  thank  Heaven  that 
you  were  born  and  educated  where  you  are 
placed."  At  that  time  the  Commercial  Law 
and  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  of  America  were 
pretty  much  what  they  had  been  in  England 
before  the  times  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord 
Stowell.  Story  never  passes  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  admiration  of  those  two 
eminent  men ;  and  this  not  only  in  public, 
but  also  in  his  private  correspondence ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  answer  to  Adams,  who  had 
declared  that  they  were  no  more  to  be  quo- 
ted than  the  Court  Calendar.  His  account 
of  the  condition  of  Equity  Jurisprudence 
throughout  America  at  this  period  is  equally 
unfavorable.  It  was  created  principally  by 
Kent,  who  was  made  Chancellor  of  New 
York  in  1814.  So  rapid,  however,  was  the 
subsequent  progress  of  equitable  science,  that 
by  1841  a  Court  of  Chancery  had  sprung 
up  in  every  county  of  almost  every  State, 
where  all  proceedings  originated,  and  ''an 
able  local  bar  had  been  created  by  whom 
the  business  was  so  well-managed,  that  small 
causes  seldom  got  into  the  Appellate  Court." 
There  is  ample  opportunity  of  comparison 


between  the  different  systems  in  America. 
Some  States  altogether  exclude  Equity  as 
distinct  from  Law,  some  confer  an  equitable 
jurisdiction  on  their  Courts  of  Law,  others 
separate  Equity  and  Law  into  distinct  Courts, 
as  in  England.  Story  on  the  whole  leaned 
to  a  separation,  but  the  mechanism  both  of 
the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  of  a  Chancery 
suit  differed  so  widely  in  the  two  countries, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  respect  for  Lord 
Eldon,  he  assures  Mr.  Eield,  "the  English 
system  could  not  have  existed  in  America 
without  calling  forth  legislative  interference 
to  prevent  delays,  to  lessen  costs,  and  to  give 
simplicity  to  proceedings." 

Story  was  fed  in  youth  on  the  dry  dust  of 
what  Bentham  caUed  Orim  Orihher.  He 
began  life  with  a  profound  study  of  the  black 
letter  law  of  England ;  and  to  tne  last,  when 
gratefully  summoning  up  the  list  of  his  in- 
structors, delighted  to  revert  to  Tidd.  But, 
fortunately,  he  had  also  felt  a  higher  call. 
Though  he  pays  Kent  the  compliment  of 
having  instructed  so  many  of  their  contem- 
poraries in  the  truth,  that  the  gift  of  uniting 
a  deep  respect  for  precedents  with  an  habit- 
ual inquiry  into  their  consonance  with  prin- 
ciples, is  not  unattainable,  however  rare,  it 
is  clean  he  had  already  found  the  principles 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  that  he 
had  trained  his  own  well-constituted  nature 
after  the  example  of  Pothier  and  Domat. 
No  man  can  have  ever  possessed  in  a  higher 
degree  the  happy  faculty  which  he  attributes 
to  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  of  yielding  just 
the  proper  weight  to  authority. 

Recent  as  is  the  greater  part  of  American 
Law,  it  has  shot  up  with  so  vigorous  and 
succulent  a  growth  that  it  is  natural  that  the 
profession  in  the  United  States  should  be 
both  surprised  and  mortified  at  the  little 
notice  which  its  jurisprudence  has  attracted 
in  England;  "being  passed  by  with  utter 
neglect,  as  belonging  only  to  a  colonial  or 
foreign  law.  There  is  however  at  this  very 
moment  (1831)  in  the  States  composing  the 
Union  a  population  of  about  thirteen  mil- 
lions, all  of  which  claims  the  Common  Law 
as  its  birthright,  and  all  of  which  is  accus- 
tomed to  study  the  Treatises  and  Reports  of 
English  Jurisprudence,  as  a  necessary  pre- 
paration for  practice  in  the  profession  of  the 
law.  In  several  of  the  States  Commercial 
Law  may  be  said  to  form  a  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  Courts,  and  to  be  examined  with 
a  diligence  and  ability  equal  to  its  vast  im- 
portance. Not  an  English  decision  or  trea- 
tise is  published  three  months,  before  it  finds 
its  way  to  our  libraries,  and  is  there  studied 
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and  criticised  with  profound  attention."  It 
will  be  a  proud  aistinctton  to  Kent  and 
Story,  that  they  hare  done  more  than  any 
other  men  to  put  an  end  to  the  indifference 
of  English  lawyers  to  the  learning  of  their 
American  brethren. 

Story,  mentioning  the  praises  given  to 
Kent's  Commentaries  in  some  English  legal 
publications,  adds,  **  this  is  as  it  should  be ; 
for,  England  is  deeply  interested  in  cultivat- 
ing a  thorough  knowledge  of  American  ju- 
risprudence :  and  it  would  betray  a  lamen- 
table wisint  of  professional  ambition,  not  to 
master  a  work  which  has  become  our  first 
juridical  classic/' — the  American  Blackstone, 
or  something  more.  The  testimony  borne 
to  the  services  of  Story  himself  is  of  a  more 
direct  and  higher  order.  Mr.  Justice  Pat- 
teson  gratefully  acknowledges  the  obligations 
**  under  which  he  has  laid  all  the  members 
of  the  profession  of  the  law,  especially  those 
who  have  to  adminster  it,  by  his  profound 
and  learned  treatises;"  adding  that  *'  the  re- 
spect paid  to  American  Reports  and  Law 
Treatises  is  rapidly  increasing;  and  tends 
much  to  the  improvement  of  our  theory  and 
practice."     Mr.  Baron  Parke's  opinion  is 

3[ually  favorable.  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge, 
ter  stating,  that  he  had  read  no  modern 
treatise  of  our  own  production  with  anything 
like  the  pleasure  and  instruction  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Story's  "  Conflict  of  Law,"  goes 
on  to  say,  "  I  think  you  would  be  pleased 
with  the  feeling,  which  exists  in  our  Courts 
at  present  in  respect  to  American  jurispru- 
dence. It  is  one  of  the  highest  respect ;  we 
do  not  indeed  allow  your  Reports  to  be  cited 
as  authority ;  but  that,  I  believe,  is  out  of 
consideration  to  the  Bar,  who  are  already 
overburdened  with  the  expensive  and 
troublesome  multiplicity  of  our  own  Re- 
ports." He  elsewhere  admits,  *'  a  compari- 
son with  your  course  is  not  very  flattering  to 
your  brethren  on  the  English  Bench:  we 
are,  it  is  true,  very'much  engrossed  by  prac- 
tice before  we  are  made  Judges,  and  by  our 
duties  afterwards;  perhaps  somewhat  more 
so  than  is  your  lot  in  America.  Still  that 
will  not  account  for  the  whole  difference  be- 
tween us."  Lord  Campbell,  informing  him 
that  his  library  was  now  enriched  with  the 
whole  of  his  published  works,  proceeds  to 
say,  *'  I  survey  with  increased  astonishment 
your  extensive,  minute,  exact,  and  familiar 
knowledge  of  English  legal  writers  in  every 
department  of  the  law.  A  similar  testimony 
to  your  judicial  learning,  I  make  no  doubt, 
would  be  offered  by  the  lawyers  of  France 
and  Oermany,  as  well  as  of  America,  and 


we  should  all  concur  in  placing  you  at  the 
head  of  the  jurists  of  the  present  age."  In 
fact,  Savigny  and  Mittermaier  have  given  in 
their  adhesion  in  the  present  volumes  under 
their  own  hands :  And  to  crown  these  fer- 
vent tributes  after  the  most  approved  Eng- 
lish fashion,  when  the  great  American  jurist 
proposed  to  visit  London,  Lords  Brougham 
and  Denman,  and  the  other  judges,  prepared 
to  celebrate  his  reception  by  a  public  dinner 
at  Serjeant's  Inn. 

For  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Justice  Story  added  to  his  labors  of  Judge 
those  of  a  Professor :  and  it  is  to  this  last 
appointment  that  we  are  indebted  for  his 
most  important  works.  His  earlier  publica- 
tions had  been  those  of  an  English  practis- 
ing lawyer — such  as  a  supplement  to  "  Co- 
myn's  Digest,"  new  editions  of  "  Chitty  on 
Bills,"  "  Abbott  on  Shipping,"  "  Lawes  on 
Assumpsit."  But  in  1830,  soon  after  his 
acceptance  of  the  Dane  Professorship  at  Har- . 
vard,  be  expressed  his  anxiety  to  set  to  work 
with  the  law  students,  and  prepare  some 
written  lectures,  *'  in  the  terrible  deficiency 
of  good  elementary  books."  Accordingly 
his  "  Treatise  on  Bailment"  appeared  in  the 
following  year,  as  the  first  fruits  of  this  good 
intention,  and  as  the  first  volume*  of  a  series 


*  Mr.  Justice  Story  famished  an  admirable  arti- 
cle to  the  **  North  American  Review"  od  the  Liter' 
aiure  of  the  Maritime  Law.  It  is  contained  in  a 
notice  of  Jacobeen's  "  Laws  of  the  Sea  with  refer- 
ence to  Maritime  Commerce  during  Peace  and  War." 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  article  he  states  that 
the  principal  value  of  Mr.  Jacobsen's  work  to  an 
American  (and  what  is  true  of  the  American  must 
be  true  also  of  the  English)  lawyer,  "  is  the  minute 
accuracy  and  fulness  with  which  it  gives  us  the  posi- 
tive and  customary  law  of  all  the  maritime  nations 
of  the  Continent.  And  this,  in  our  judgment,  is  a 
most  interesting,  and,  in  a  practical  view,  a  most  im- 
portant accession  to  uur  judicial  literature.  Of  the 
maritime  law  of  Ruscia,  Pruscia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Oermany,  we  have  hitherto  known  very  little. 
Tet  with  all  of  them  we  carry  on  an  eztennve  trade; 
and  the  principles  of  their  jurisprudence  as  to  mari- 
time affair?,  both  in  peace  and  war,  are  of  incalcu- 
lable importance  to  our  merchants,  nay  more,  to  our 
government.  This  is  not  all.  A  great  variety  of 
curious  and  difficult  qoeations  are  perpetually  arising 
in  our  judicial  tribunals,  where  tne  positive  regula- 
tions or  usages  of  other  continental  nations  would 
greatly  assist  us  in  forming  decisions,  which  should 
comport  with  general  convenience,  as  well  as  with 
the  general  principles  of  Law.  Many  are  the  cases 
in  which  the  foreign  usage  ought  to  incline  the  scale. 
We  owe  indeed  a  full  moiety  of  our  present  com- 
mercial law  to  the  positive  ordinances  or  usages  of 
Prance,  Italy,  and  Spain,  as  they  have  been  deliver- 
ed to  us  by  their  eminent  jurists.  They  seem  bow 
inclined  to  borrow  from  us  in  return ;  and  thus  per- 
haps national  comity  may  gradually  establisn  a 
nearly  uniform  system  of  oommerctal  jurisprudence 
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on  Commercial  Law.  Next  followed  "  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States/'  It  was  announced  by  him,  as 
another  portion  of  the  labors  devolving  on 
him  in  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sorship ;  and  it  immediately  placed  nis  au- 
thority as  a  constitutional  lawyer  on  a  level 
with  that  of  C.  J.  Marshall  himself.  *'  Who- 
ever/'  says  Mr.  Bancroft,  '*  would  understand 
our  form  of  government,  must  study  the 
Commentaries  of  Story."  His  greatest  work 
(at  least  he  himself  thought  it  so)  was 
bis  next  payment  in  discharge  of  his  duties 
to  his  Law  School.  It  was  published  in 
1834.  Appropriately  eulogized  by  C.  J. 
Tindal  and  the  Jurisconsults  of  France  and 
Germany,  it  me(  with  its  most  eloquent  ad- 
mirer in  Mr.  Webster : — 

**  It  is  a  great  truth  that  England  has  never 
produced  any  eminent  writer  on  nutional  or  gen- 
eral public  law,  no  elementary  writer,  who  made 
the  subject  his  own,  who  has  breathed  bis  own 
breath  into  it,  and  made  it  live.  In  English  judi- 
cature. Sir  W.  Scott,  it  is  true,  has  done  much  to 
enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  prize 
causes,  and  in  our  day  Mackintosh  has  written  a 
paper  of  some  merit.  But  where  is  your  English 
Grotius  7  Where  is  your  English  Barbeyrac  ? 
Has  England  produced  one  ?  Not  one !  The 
English  mind  has  never  been  turned  to  the  discns- 
sion  of  general  public  law.  We  must  go  to  the 
Continent  for  the  display  of  genius,  in  this  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge.  What  have  the 
Courts  of  Westminster  Hall  done  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  public  law  7  With  the  exception  of 
a  tract  by  Manafield  of  considerable  merit,  more 
great  principles  of  public  law  have  been  discussed 
and  settled  by  this  court  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  than  in  all  the  Common  Law  Courts  of 
England  within  the  last  hundred  years.  Nay, 
more  important  subjects  of  law  have  been  examin- 
ed and  passed  upon  by  this  bench  in  a  series  of 
twenty  years  than  in  all  Europe  for  a  century  past, 
and  I  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  one  in  the  midst 
of  you  has  favored  the  world  with  a  treatise  on 
public  law,  fit  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Grotius,  to 
D6  the  companion  of  the  'Institutes,' — a  work 
that  is  now  regarded  by  the  judicature  of  the  world 
as  the  great  book  of  the  age, — *  Story's  Conflict 
of  Laws/  " 

Another  year  had  scarcely  passed,  and 
then  came  out  his  "Treatise  on  Equity  Ju- 
risprudence." It  was  not  only  received  in 
America  as  calculated  "to  teach  its  transat- 
lantic teachers,"  but  Lord  Campbell  took  it 
with  him  to  Dublin  in  that  character,  and 


throughout  the  whole  civilized  world."  Mr.  Justice 
Story  was  a  great  commercial  lawyer;  there  has 
beeo  no  greater.  After  the  above  passage,  we  maj 
conceive  the  satisfactioa  with  which  be  would  have 
welcomed  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Levi,  and  the  pro- 
ject of  an  International  Commercial  Code. 


has  recognized  bow,  on  a  particular  pomt  pe- 
culiarly English,  he  found  more  informatton 
in  it  than  m  any  English  publication.  Its 
philosophical  merits  at  once  carried  its  fame 
over  the  Continent,  where  Mittermaier  has 
borne  witness  that  its  extensive  views  must 
make  it  interesting  to  the  jurists  of  all  na- 
tions. By  this  time,  now  aged  fifty-six,  he 
says,  he  had  published  seven  volumes ;  and 
in  five  or  six  more  could  accomplish  all  be 
proposed.  But  of  these,  all  he  lived  to  com- 
plete was  a  Treatbe  on  Agency,  and  another 
on  Partnership.  The  miracle  is,  how  he  per- 
formed so  much,  considering  the  demand 
made  on  his  time  over  and  above  his  judicial 
duties  by  superintendence  of  his  Law  School, 
by  two  hours  lectures  daily  there,  and  by  pre- 
siding over  its  extra  moot  courts. 

The  grades  of  the  profession  in  America 
are  not  distinguished  by  the  formal  etiquette 
of  England.*  "  Every  solicitor  is  a  counsel- 
lor, and  every  counsellor  acts  at  times  as  so- 
licitor. We  find  no  inconvenience  from  this 
course,"  says  Story.  So  at  the  other  end  of 
the  profession,  the  Judges  do  not  think  it 
beneath  their  judicial  dignity  to  take  part  as 
teachers  of  incepting  students.  In  the  eu- 
logy on  Professor  Ashmun,  it  is  mentioned 
incidentally  that  he  had  been  associated  ear- 
ly with  Judge  Howe,  who  had  established  a 
Law  School  at  Northampton  of  very  high 
character.  When  Kent  ceased  to  be  Chan- 
cellor of  New  York,  in  consequence  of  the 
absurd  enactment,  by  which  any  person  above 
sixty  years  of  age  is  disabled  from  holding 
a  judicial  office,  he  only  added  to  his  honors 
by  those  lectures  at  Columbia  College,  of 
which  the  world  has  since  the  benefit,  as  re- 
presented in  his  Commentaries.  Story's  case 
is  still  stronger.  America  and  the  whole 
civilized  world  are  the  wiser  and  the  better 
for  the  absence  of  prejudice,  by  which  he 
was  allowed  to  unite  with  his  office  of  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  of  Professor  of 
Law  at  Harvard  College. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  an  account 
of  his  Law  School.  It  may  instruct  and  ani- 
mate the  new  establishments  now  forming 
(better  late  than  never)  in  the  English  Inns 
of  Court.     In  the  year  1828,  he  had  declined 

*  The  preface  or  dedication  of  a  recent  work, 
**The  Advocate,"  by  Mr.  Cox,  is  a  protest  addressed 
to  Lord  Denman  against  the  breach  threatened  to 
be  made  in  the  etiquettes  and  centralization  of  the 
profession  of  the  law  in  England,  by  the  succeesfol 
opening  of  County  Courts.  American  experience 
appears  to  be  as  much  lost  on  our  legal  alarmists  as 
on  some  of  our  public  offices.  Tet  in  hb  chapter  on 
Pro/etHonal  Btudiet  Mr.  Cox  assigns  their  rightful 
place  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Justice  Story. 
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tbe  Royal  Profeasoreliip  of  Law  at  Cam* 
bridge,  U.  8.,  on  the  ffround  that  it  would 
oblige  him  to  devote  all  his  leisare  time  to 
drilUng  and  lectures,  and  judicial  conversa- 
tions. '*  The  school,"  he  answered, "  cannot 
flourish  except  by  such  constant  efforts ;  and 
I  should  not  willingly  see  it  wither  under  my 
hands.  The  deliveiy  of  public  lectures  alone 
might  not  be  oppressive ;  but  success  in  a 
law  school  must  be  obtained  by  private  lec- 
tures," These  objections,  however,  were 
fated  to  give  way  at  no  greater  distance  of 
time  than  the  following  year,  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  Dane  subjecting  his  new  foundation 
to  the  one  condition  of  Mr.  J.  Story  being  the 
first  Professor.  The  condition  was  eminent- 
ly wise  and  fortunate ;  as  much  so  as  if  Mr. 
Yiner  had  stipulated  with  Oxford  for  the 
nomination  of  Blackstone  on  his  endowment. 
Tbe  annual  number  of  law  students  had  pre- 
viously averaged  eight,  and  tbe  year  before 
it  had  been  reduced  to  one.  His  reputation 
raised  the  number  the  first  year  to  thirty — 
than  which,  he  says,  in  1831,  that  he  "  nev- 
er calculated  upon  more."  But  in  1838,  he 
could  say,  **  we  had  sixty  prood  fellows  last 
term."  They  had  .grown,  m  1842,  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty;  in  1844,  to'  one  bun* 
dred  and  fifty *six.  By  1845,  he  numbers 
the  students  whom  the  school,  during  the 
previous  sixteen  years,  had  turned  out  into 
the  world,  over  every  part  of  tbe  Union,  at 
upwards  of  eleven  hundred.  What  a  bless- 
inff  to  the  profession  and  to  his  country  such 
a  leading  mind  1 

This  success  was  not  owing  more  to  his 
prodigious  industry  and  accomplishments 
than  to  the  charm  of  his  character.  He  was 
a  great  master  in  tbe  art  of  communicating 
knowledge,  and  of  winning  affection  and  res- 
pect. While  Mr.  Greenleaf  testifies  that  he 
nev^r  forgot  his  position  as  a  Judge,  his  cheer- 
ful influence  over  "  the  boys,"  as  be  called 
them,  was  boundless.  "I  have  given,"  he 
writes  to  Mr.  Sumner,  in  1838,  "nearly  the 
whole  of  last  term,  when  not  on  judicial  duty, 
two  lectures  every  day  :  and  we  broke  in  on 
the  sanctity  of  the  dies  non  juridiciis,  Satur- 
day. It  was  carried  by  acclamation  in  the 
school ;  so  you  see  we  are  alive.  They  begin 
already  to  be  wide  awake  to  the  dignity  of 
the  law,  and  its  morals.  Mr.  Dana,  the  popu- 
lar author  of  "  Two  Years  before  the  Mast," 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  Thev  afterwards 
honorably  co* operated  in  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  American  seamen.  From  his  pic- 
ture of  the  school,  in  a  beautiful  letter  of 
reminiscences,  drawn  up  in  1851,  (vol.  ii.  p. 
317),  Mr.  Dane  is  justified  in  his  conviction 


"  that  such  a  peculiar  combination  of  quali- 
ties to  constitute  a  teacher  of  the  science  of 
Law  to  young  men,  is  not  likely  to  be  found 
again  for  many  generations*" 

He  conducted  his  lectures  as  conversa- 
tional exercises  on  different  text  books :  and 
held  moot  courts  two  or  three  times  a  week 
for  arffuing  fictitious  cases.  He  was  what 
Boger  l^orth  would  have  described  as  an  ex- 
cellent "  put-case :"  and  on  his  return  from 
Washington,  always  brought  home  a  sheaf 
of  them,  "  which  he  had  prepared  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Court,  and  which,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  amounted  to  several  hun- 
dred." These  were  argued  by  the  students, 
senior  and  junior  counsel,  according  to  their 
standing.  The  jury  trials,  which  were  held 
twice  a  year  in  their  crowded  library,  became 
a  college  festival :  Mr.  Story  took  great  de- 
light in  them,  and  delivered  elaborate  judg- 
ments ;  and  the  students  on  their  part  pre- 
pared their  cases  with  so  much  care,  that 
**  he  used  to  say  of  their  arguments,  that  they 
were  quite  as  good  as,  and  sometimes  better 
than,  those  of  the  counsel  engaged  in  the 
real  cases.  We  may  cease  to  wonder  that, 
after  such  scenes^  every  other  subject  be- 
came secondary  with  him  to  the  Law  School. 
When,  at  sixty- five,  he  contemplated  resign- 
ing his  judgeship,  '  to  quit  the  Law  School 
(his  son  tells  us)  was  out  of  tbe  question. 
This  institution  he  had  built  up,  and  it  was 
the  delight  of  his  life.  His  duties  there 
were  pleasures,  which  afforded  him  an  agree- 
able and  honorable  occupation.  To  gather 
round  him  a  circle  of  young  men,  into  whose 
minds  he  might  instil  sound  doctrines  of  Law 
and  Equity,  and  whom  he  might  dismiss  into 
the  world  with, high  principles  and  pure  mo- 
tives ;  to  employ  his  leisure  in  giving  a  per- 
manent written  form  to  the  learning  with 
which  he  had  stored  his  mind,  and  thus  to 
smooth  the  path  of  the  student,  and  to  re- 
commend and  establish  the  Law,  was  a  pros- 
pect which  was  constantly  before  him,  to 
charm  his  imagination.'  The  legal  perpetui- 
ty he  desired,  in  praying  that  his  name  might 
be  associated  with  his  favorite  Law  School, 
will  assuredly  be  granted  him. 

The  object  which  Story  kept  most  imme- 
diately in  view  in  all  his  teaching,  whether 
oral  or  written,  was  to  reconcile  the  conti- 
nental style  of  treating  judicial  subjects  with 
the  English  method, — to  join  the  scientific 
arrangement  of  principles  as  developed  by 
the  civilians  with  the  chain  of  precedents 
and  practical  illustrations  exemplified  in  En- 
glish text-books.  In  one  of  his  earlier  pre- 
faces, a  union  of  the  two  plans,  it  is  affirmed. 
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would  be  a  great  improyement  in  our  law 
treatises ;  and  would  afford  no  inconsiderable 
assistance  to  students  in  metering  tbe  high- 
er branches  of  their  profesSon.'  It  was  un- 
der these  hopes  that  he  took  so  seriously  to 
heart  the  death  of  Mr.  Legard,  Attorney- 
General  for  the  United  States,  as  a  national 
misfortune.  'I  had  indeed  looked  to  him 
with  ffreat  fondness  of  expectation ;  I  had 
looked  to  see  him  accomplish  what  he  was 
so  well  fitted  to  do, — what  I  know  was  the 
darling  object  of  his  pure  ambition*, — ^to  en- 
graft the  Civil  Law  upon  the  jurisprudence 
of  this  country,  and  tnereby  to  expand  the 
Common  Law  to  greater  usefulness  and  a 
wider  adaptation  to  the  progress  of  society.' 
In  this  view  he  had  been  just  encouraging 
his  friend  to  translate  Heineccius's  Elements 
with  notes  so  as  to  adapt  its  principles  to  the 
existing  state  of  the  Common  Law.  His  an» 
swer  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  inquiries  on  behalf  of 
the  Dublin  Law  Institute  is  in  ^accordance 
with  these  opinions,  and  contains  a  full  and 
final  statement  of  his  experience  on  the  best 
method  of  teaching  law. 

*  I  have  been  long  persuaded  that  a  more  scien- 
tific Bystem  of  legal  education  than  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  pursoed  is  demanded  by  the  wants 
of  the  age  and  the  progress  of  jurisprudence. 
The  old  mode  of  solitai^  unassistsd  stuaies  in  tbe 
Inns  of  Court,  or  in  the  dry  and  uninviting  drud- 
gery of  an  office,  is  utterly  inadequate  to  lay  a  Just 
foundation  for  accurate  knowledge  in  the  learning 
of  the  law.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  waste  of  time 
and  effort,  discouraging  and  repulsive.  It  was, 
however,  the  system  in  which  I  was  myself  bred, 
and  so  thoroughly  convinced  was  I  of  its  worth- 
lessness,  that  I  then  resolved,  if  I  ever  had  stu- 
dents, I  would  pursue  an  opposite  course.  It  was 
my  earnest  desire  to  assist  m  the  establishment  of 
another  system,  which  induced  me  to  accept  my 
present  professorship  in  Harvard  University,  there- 
by burdening  myself  with  duties  and  labcuns  which 
otherwise  I  would  gladly  have  declined. 

*  The  system  pursued  by  my  learned  brother  Mr. 
Profepsor'Greenleaf  and  myselt,  in  our  juridical  in- 
structions, has  had  the  most  entire  success.  The 
Law  Institution  here  has  flourished  far  more  than 
I  ever  dreamed  it  could  in  a  country  like  America, 
where  the  administration  of  law  is  not,  as  with 
you,  concentrated  in  Dublin,  or  in  Westminster  or 
tjdinburgh,  but  spreads  over  the  whole  territory. 

*  Eeot  and  Story  concurred  on  the  necessity  of 
attaching  a  complete  civilian  library  to  the  National 
Library  at  Washington.  One,  which  had  been 
carefully  made  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  has 
been  appropriately  presented  to  Harvard  College. 
Kent  says,  that  its  collector  could  not  see  a  copy  of 
the  most  important  of  these  works  in  any  ot  the 
public  libraries  of  London,  while  nearly  all  of  them 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Advocates'  library  at  Edin- 
burgh. 


Our  system  of  instmction  is  not  founded  npoo 
written  lectures  (which,  I  am  persuaded,  is  a  very 
inadequate  mode,)  but  upon  oral  lectures  connect- 
ed with  the  daily  studies  of  the  students  in  the  va- 
rious works  which  they  study,  and  in  the  lecture- 
room  where  they  are  all  assembled  in  classes, 
and  where  they  undergo  a  daily  examination ;  afki 
every  lecture  grows  out  of  tbe  verv  papes  of  tbe 
volume  which  they  are  reading,  fn  this  way  dif- 
ficulties are  cleared  away,  additional  ilhistrations 
snggested,  new  questions  propounded,  and  doubts 
raised,  and  occasionally  authorities  criticised,  so 
that  the  instructor  and  the  pupil  move  along  pari 
passuy  and  the  pupil  is  invited  to  state  his  doubts, 
and  learns  how  to  master  his  studies.* 

With  what  interest  would  the  writer  of 
this  letter  have  read  the  following  passage 
in  the  late  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,  and 
have  watched  the  progress  of  the  experi- 
ment proposed  by  our  Inns  of  Court : — 

'Little  real  progress  has  yet  been  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  good  law 
school,  with  effective  examinations ;  the  late 
recommendations  of  the  inns  of  court-  your 
Council  cannot  but  consider  as  insufficient ; 
but  we  trust  that  both  the  profession  and 
the  public  at  large  are  becoming  more  and 
more  alive  to  the  necessity  for  such  a  pro- 
vision, and  that  the  heads  of  the  inns  of 
court  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  serious 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  them  in  this 
respect.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  subject  of 
legal  education  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  revenues  of  the  University  of 
ford,  and  are  gratified  at  seeing  the  opinion 
of  this  Society  adduced  in  support  of  a  pro- 
posal by  the  commissioners  to  apply  a  por- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  university  to  impart- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 
We  hope  to  see  the  same  recommendation  in 
the  report  on  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  there 
will  be  at  each  of  these  seats  of  learning  an 
efficient  law  school. 

'  Still  more  do  your  Council  hope  and  be- 
lieve, that  from  the  present  inns  of  court 
wHl  at  length  arise  a  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory law  university,  endowed  with  the  funds 
originally  vested  in  those  societies  for  l^al 
education,  and  which  cannot  be  better  devo- 
ted than  to  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  law. 
Nor  can  your  Council  entertain  a  doubt  that 
if  the  benchers  do  not  so  apply  these  funds, 
their  proper  application  will  be  enforced  by 
the  Legislature.  Thus  the  law  student 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  commencing 
and  afterwards  continuing  his  studies  under 
able  professors,  both  m  the  UniversiUes  and 
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in  London,  with  all  tbe  advantages  tbat  the 
wealth  of  those  bodies  and  of  tbe  inns  of 
court  could  command.  While  on  this  sub- 
ject we  would  throw  out  the  suggestion, 
that  interesting  and  instructive  popular  lec- 
tures on  tbe  laws  of  the  country  might  be 
given  at  Mechanics'  Institutions  and  other 
similar  places.  Tbe  publicity  of  our  courts 
of  justice,  tbe  presence  of  a  jury  of  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  the  practice  of  oral  exam- 
ination, render  our  trials  matters  of  universal 
interest,  and  several  branches  of  the  law,  by 
means  of  such  lectures,  might  be  broufffat  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  community  which  is 
bound  to  obey  them.' 

The  excuse  made  for  the  incuriousness  of 
practitioners  in  our  courts  of  justice  concern- 


ing Continental  and  American  jurisprudence, 
by  reason  of  the  superabundance  of  our  own, 
has  no  application  here.  It  will  not  avail  to 
cover  our  neglect  of  the  successful  exam- 
ple set  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  as  Professor, 
and  by  Harvard  University  as  a  school  of 
law.  Lord  Coke  loved  to  hear  the  Inns  of 
Court  called  a  third  university.  It  is  time 
they  did  something  to  deserve  that  name. 
What  a  change  in  the  learning  of  the  two 

freat  professions,  were  Oxford  and  Cam- 
ridge  really  to  take  to  teaching  divinity  to 
our  future  clergy,  and  the  Temple  and  Lin- 
coln's Inn  to  fulfilling  the  trust  of  watching 
with  proper  academical  interest,  over  the  in- 
struction and  progress  of  their  respective 
students ! 


From|tk«    Weitm;ijii>t«r    R«Ti«w. 


THE    POETKY    OF    THE    ANTI-JACOBIN.* 


Ths  quotation  which  at  once  rises  to  the 
lips  of  the  educated  Englishman  who  reads 
the  above  title,  is  the  well-known  remark  in 
Selden's  delightful  •'  Table  Talk,"  that  "  li- 
bels" are  like  "  straws,"  which  serve  to  show 
how  "  the  wind  id."  But  we  hope  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  fortify  ourselves  with 
this  respectable  observation.  The  great  lite- 
rary reputation  of  tbe  "  Anti- Jacobin," — the 
interest  attaching  to  such  well-known  names 
as  those  of  Canning,  Frere,  Gifford,  Welles- 
ley,  will  induce  the  reader,  we  willingly  be- 
lieve, to  glance  with  us  at  their  revised  pro- 
ductions. Whatever  has  been  famous  in  its 
day  has  some  claims  on  posterity's  curiosity. 
What  were  the  real  merits  of  those  writings 
which  a  society  calline  itself  cultivated,  and 
having  A  wide  range  for  comparison,  agreed 
to  consider  of  unparalleled  brilliance,  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  highly  influential  on  public 
opinion  ?  This  u  a  kind  of  question  which 
in  an  a^e  of  re-publication  is  constantly  urg- 
ing itself.  And  ours  is  an  age  of  re-publica- 
tion. We  are  continually  summoned  to  dis- 
cbarge the  duty  which  devolves,  under  the 

♦  Poetry  cf  the  AnipJ^aeobirk  New  and  Revised 
Edition.    WiUk^  Govent-garden 


Mahometan  dispensation,  upon  the  two  angels 
named  Mcnker  and  Nakir,  "  When  a  corpse 
is  laid  in  tbe  grave,"  Sale  tells  us,  '*  they  say 
he  is  received  by  an  angel,  who  gives  him 
notice  of  the  coming  of  the  examiners  ;  which 
are  two  black  livid  angels  of  a  terrible  ap- 
pearance  These  order  the  dead  per- 
son to  sit  upriffht,  and  examine  him,  <fec." 

We  are  called  on  repeatedly  to  come  in 
this  ferocious  capacity,  and  put  dead  literary 
bodies  to  the  question.  For  there  are  **  clubs" 
which  employ  their  whole  corporate  exist- 
ence in  providing  us  with  the  opportunity. 
Authors  of  every  period  of  history  do  in 
these  later  times  Come  out  of  their  graves, 
and,  walk  abroad,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
literary  sentinel.  We  believe  that  the  BriUsh 
Museum  is  arranged,  and  arranging  itself,  ex- 
pressly so  as  to  accommodate  the  labors  of 
''Dryasdust."  And  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  material  of  all  sorts  is  ac- 
cumulating— quite  in  over-proportion  to  the 
increase  of  that  faculty  which  sees  into  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  said  material  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Tivmg,  whom  that,  and  that 
only,  can  in  any  way  serve.  We  confess,  we 
rather  wonder  that  the  contents  of  the  book 
before  us  waited  so  long  for  an  intelligent  and 
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admiring  editor.  But  Mr.  "Oharlea  Ed- 
monds cornea  forward  at  last,  duly  appor- 
tions to  each  writer  his  fragment  of  satire, 
impartially  divides  parodies  among  their  pro- 
per creators,  and  is  indeed  the  "  Old  Mor- 
tality'' of  Tory  libellers.  Mr.  Edmonds  has 
done  what  he  undertook — ^wbich,  as  Mr. 
Jarndyce  remarks,  is  of  itself  a  decided 
merit.  *'  Coayins''  would  sit  on  a  post  for 
his  twelve  hours,  if  he  said  he  would ;  and 
all  honor  to  the  literary  Coavinses  whose  merit 
is  similar !  It  is  only  natural,  and  surely  not 
to  be  harshly  treated  in  any  case,  that  Mr. 
Edmonds  should  participate  in  the  editorial 
weakness  of  a  too  great  admiration  for  the 
object  of  his  labors.  He  is  inclined  to  talk 
of  such  productions  as  the  "  Enife-ffrinder  " 
and  the  "  Loves  of  the  Triangles,  as  one 
might  expect  to  hear  a  young  gentleman, 
with  a  manuscript  in  his  hand  on  ms  way  to 
Moxon,  talk  of  Keats's  "  Hyperion  "  or  of 
"  Christabel."  He  has  apparently  no  qualms 
in  calling  such  productions  "  poetry."  But 
when  he  makes  a  special  point  of  asserting 
on  behalf  of  Canning,  as  distinguished  from 
other  writers  of  satire,  that  he  **  knew  how 
to  respect  the  decencies  of  life,"  we  are  forced 
to  ask  him  if  he  never  heard  of  Canning's 
describing  a  political  opponent  as  "  the  re- 
vered and  ruptured  Ogden  ?"  and  if  he  is  not 
aware  that  Sydney  Smith  has  especially  de- 
scribed him  as  one  "  who  spares  nobody  ?" 
However,  we  have  no  wish  to  be  harsh  on 
the  pious  credulity  of  editors ;  only  they 
would  do  well  to  be  discreet  in  their  lauda- 
tions, and  not  manage  to  remind  one  so  often 
of  those  Indians  who  torture  Uieir  victims  by 
smearing  them  with  honey  to  bring  down  the 
wasps  on  them  ! 

The  "  Anti- Jacobin's"  reputation  is  cer- 
tainly, as  we  said  above,  and  as  Mr.  Edmonds 
is  correct  in  believing,  very  considerable. 
And  it  is  a  reputation  of  a  peculiar,  highly 
respectable,  English,  and  orthodox  character. 
Very  grave  and  decorous  people — people 
who  speak  of  "  Punch"  as  a  *<  facetious  con- 
tempory  "  —  admire  the  "  Anti- Jacobin." 
Priggish  gentlemen,  like  the  "  Ranville  Ran- 
ville'^  of  "  Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball,"  smirk  plea- 
santly at  the  mention  of  it.  Serious  people 
class  it  among  those  instances  in  which  the 
"  faculty  of  ridicule  that  has  been  conceded 
to  us"  has  been  "  lawfully"  used.  Its  quo- 
tations are  bandied  about  the  orthodox  press, 
when  a  man  of  dangerous  views  is  to  be  held 
up  to  proper  contempt  and  ridicule.  Now 
all  this,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the 
"straws"  (to  recur  to  old  Selden's  saying) 
which  served  to  show  how  the  stormy  winds 


of  the  French  Revolution  time  blew,  makes 
it  well  worthy  of  a  notice  in  these  pages. 
The  treatment  of  it,  and  of  the  men  and 
deeds  which  its  name  suggests,  will  naturally 
bring  the  period  before  us,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  see,  in  some  measure,  how  English 
ways  of  thmking  have  altered  since  the  days 
when  Coleridge  and  Southey  were  the  butts 
of  ridicule,  and  when  Byron  submitted  his 
productions  to  the  approval  of  Gifford. 

Naturally  enough,  satirical  literature  is 
always  referred  to — and  in  all  the  stages  of 
its  development — when  one  wants  to  form  a 
warm  and  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  a  people. 
Satire  grows  out  of  the  natural  humor  of  the 
popular  heart.  It  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  very  earliest  a^es  of  history ;  comes  danc- 
ing out  of  the  pnmseval  woods  of  laughter, 
and  crowned  with  wild  flowers.  You  hear 
its  laugh  at  the  earliest  festivals  of  the  race, 
when  tney  met  together  for  religion  and  re- 
velry ;  and  after  Tellus  had  had  his  offering, 
and  Silvanus  his  milk,  and  the  Genius  his 
wine  and  flowers,  why  then,  the — 

**  Agricolas  priscl,  fortes  parvoque  beati,*' 

pelted  each  other  with  jests  fresh  as  the  turf 
below  them,  with  a  smack  of  hard  humor 
rough  as  their  early  wine.  The  first  old  sa- 
tirists would  be  good-nature(),  and  fun  would 
be  the  main  element  of  iheir  fescennina  Hem" 
tia.  For  hate  would  express  itself  in  those 
early  times  by  weapons  at  once.  It  requires 
civilizatum  to  produce  iambics  that  slay  as 
surely  as  steel,  or  a  Jumtis  letter,  that  will 
reduce  its  object  to  living  on  potatoes  for  a 
week  1  And  these  early  carmina — for  it  was 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  large-hearted 
early  man  to  wing  his  sarcasm  with  song — 
would  be  the  first  rude  assertions  of  litera- 
ture proper  against  force— of  the  value  of 
the  intellectual  element  as  a  redeeming  fea- 
ture in  the  social  conditions  produced  by  po- 
litical movements  -—  far-off  gleams  of  ideas 
afterwards  to  be  developed  in  the  world's 
history.  If  we  turn  from  early  southern  to 
early  northern  life — we  leave  the  warm  re- 
gions of  taunting  fescennine  song,  and  we 
find  our  Scandinavian  ancestors,  in  their 
different  way,  lacerating  each  other  with 
'*  nithing- verges"  Everywhere  satire,  in  one  or 
other  of  his  various  garbs,  is  found  doing  his 
duty  in  his  station.  With  the  car  of  the  vic- 
tor of  civilization,  he  marches  to  remind  him 
of  his  mortality.  He  follows  at  the  funeral 
of  dead  institutions  as  the  mime  who  bur- 
lesques the  gestures  that  characterized  them 
living.     He  jeers  in  the  wake  of  Cessar's  Gal- 
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lie  triumph,  at  the  baldness  below  the  laurel 
— at  the  vice  that  disfigures  the  greatness. 
He  is  found  pitching ''  sacred  chickens  "  over- 
board, to  see  if  the  j  will  drink  when  they  de- 
cline to  eat.  He  is  wise  in  the  fool's  garb, 
and  rings  a  moralizing  knell  from  those  bells 
of  his.  Many  duties  devolve  on  satire  in  the 
ever-varyinff  world-history.  But  when  sa- 
tire is  genume,  when  it  comes  from  the  heart, 
and  is  the  voice  of  hature,  appealing  to  man's 
instincts  against  the  falsities,  nypocrisies,  cor- 
ruptions of  a  time — ^surely  then  we  may  ad- 
mit it  amongst  the  grander  products  of  the 
buman  faculty,  and  may  speak,  without  im- 
propriety, of  the  Satiric  Muse.  It  certainly 
IS  not  true  that  •'  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  dictum  is  commonly 
used;  but  when  men  heartily  join  in  the 
scornful  laugh  of  the  satirist,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  reverence  which  he  is  labor- 
ing to  destroy,  has  already  begun  to  stand 
on  a  false  foundation.  Would  Paris  have  se- 
riously delighted  in  the  **  Tartufe,"  had  it  not 
been  well  known  that  hypocrites  of  the  same 
ffenus  infested  the  town  ?  When  old  Sir  Da- 
vid Lindsay,  with  his  deep  Scotch  humor, 
made  the  friars  laughable — was  he  not  really 
appealing  to  every  man's  experience  of  their 
impudence,  falsity,  hypocrisy,  and  godless 
laziness  ?  Men  may  laugh  loudly,  but  they 
will  not  laugh  long  at  ridicule  of  the  truly 
venerable.  The  godless  jester  has  his  hour 
and  his  knot  of  claqueurs  ;  but  when  the  real 
satirist — who  is  at  once  humorist  and  moral- 
ist— makes  his  appearance,  he  is  hailed  as  a 
brother  by  more  generations  than  his  own. 
He  plants  himself  on  the  common  instincts  of 
mankind,  and  when#he  exposes  the  solemn 
impostures  of  the  world,  he  is  appealing  to 
the  genuine,  healthy  sense  of  the  people,  and 
his  laughter  wakes  them  from  the  enchanted 
sleep  they  have  been  bewitched  into.  "  What 
thiuK  you  of  Luther  ?"  says  the  good  Elector 
to  Erasmus.  "  Why — hem  1 " — the  careful 
scholar,  who  loves  his  lettered  quiet,  hesi- 
tates ;  suddenly  the  eye  brightens :  **  he  has 
attacked  the  pope's  crown  and  the  monks' 
bellies!"  The  laugh  echoes  over  Europe 
— *'  the  pope's  crown  and  the  monks'  bel- 
lies 1  Yes,  that  is  it — the  rascals !"  chuc- 
kle the  deep-hearted  northerns.  **  Ha- 
bet  /''  is  the  exclamation  of  the  ^zing  world. 
Erasmus's  satire  was  a  thin  and  poor  affair, 
compared  with  that  of  Bums,  for  example, 
yet  bow  much  it  did  for  the  good  cause  1 
Then,  everv  body  has  heard  of  despotisms 
"  tempered  by  epigrams."  The  gloomy, 
hypocritical,  keen,  and  knowing  Tiberius — 
with  his  stiff  neck,  face  blotched  with  dissipa- 


tion,  and  big  eyes  that  shrank  from  a  fair 
glance,  and  had  a  cat-like  faculty  in  the  dark 
— had  a  dread  of  this  darting  light  in  parti- 
cular. Tacitus,  who  saw  everything,  saw  this, 
and  well  notes  why  Fufius  is  glanced  at  in 
the  imperial  letter —  Fufius  who  i&  '*  dieax,  et 
Tiberium  acerbis  faceliis  inridere  solitus;" 
**  quarum,"  adds  the  historian,  himself  a  king 
of  satirists,  if  need  be, — "apud  prsopotentes 
in  longum  memoria  est  I" 

Genuine  satire,  then,  we  may  well  prize. 
There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  white  nettle- 
flower.  And  of  its  literature,  as  a  means  of 
enabling  us  to  know  a  time,  the  value  is  in- 
dubitable. For  Roman  life,  we  go  to  Horace 
and  Juvenal.  For  our  own  life  m  past  ages, 
we  go  to  our  satirists — not,  of  course,  with- 
out distinction  of  persons.  But  it  may  be 
said,  further,  that  the  great  satirist  is  essenti- 
ally of  a  genial  nature— pre-eminently  "a  good 
fellow."  We  hear,  every  now  and  then,  of  the 
'*  black  malignity  "  of  one,  the  '*  bile  "  of  an- 
other :  as  well  talk  of  the  mean  anger  of  the 
bearer  of  the  silver  bow !  Think  you  those 
arrows  shall  not  be  shot,  because  respect- 
ability is  startled  by  the  glitter  ?  We  could 
ffet  up  as  good  a  band  of  cheerful,  loveable 
friends  from  the  ranks  of  satirists  as  heart 
could  wish.  The  tenderness  of  Catullus,  in 
spite  of  his  "arrowy  shower"  of  satires,  every- 
body knows,  and  wishes  for  his  ashes  the 
peace  that  his  beautiful  verses  implore  for 
those  of  his  brother !  Horace,  high  priest  to 
the  devotees  of  savoir  vivre,  chastises  with 
rods  of  myrtle.  And  why  do  we  hear  so 
much  of  the  *'  grossness  "  of  poor  old  Juve- 
nal ?  Sometimes  tre  hear  him  described  as 
a  butcher;  sometimes  as  an  exhausted  old 
voluptuary,  turning  to  rail  at  vices  which  be 
had  '*  used  up."  But  bis  was  not  an  age  for 
using  light  weapons.  It  was  a  war  like  1  hor's 
attack  on  the  serpent,  Mid^rd.  His  fasces, 
too,  were  always  lowered  oefore  the  old  ge- 
nius of  his  country :  wherever  a  divine  power 
came  along,  they  bowed  in  due  reverence. 
There  are  stray,  sad  gleams,  too,  of  poetry, 
as  in  the  passage  ending  with  the  mournful, 
musical,  plenoeque  sorarUms  umcs.  But  does 
not  a  hearty  old  Roman  geniality  breathe 
from  the  mvitation  to  Fersious  in  the 
eleventh  satire  ?  Persicus  is  to  come  to  that 
grim  satirist's  Tibnrtine  villa.  No  raw-head- 
and  bloody-bones  repast  awaits  him.  There 
will  be  a  plump  kid,  Persicus,  my  boy,  fresh 
from  the  banks  of  Tiber — innocent  of  grass, 
and  scarcely  having  cropped  the  willow — ^a 
most  innocent  kid,  with  more  milk  than  blood 
in  him — (Charles  Lamb  would  have  gone  at 
once) — vegetables,  eggs,  excellent  grapes. 
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We  will  dine  as  our  ancestors  used  to  diae. 
We  will  have  a  modicum  of  modest  wine,  and 
we  will  hear  the  verses  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and 
of  "Virgil." 

•*  Qnid  refert,  tales  versos  quA  voce  legantur  ?"-^ 

We  cannot  expect  such  cheerful  feeling  to 
prevail  often  in  a  heart  sick  with  the  contem- 
plation of  the  hrutal  greed,  cruelty,  stupidity, 
and  manifold  baseness  of  the  time.     But  it  is 
pleasant  to  feel  this  cheerful  breath,  as  from 
the  old  hills  of  Italy,  in  an  atmosphere  redo- 
lent with  smoke,  foreign  ointments,  gigantic 
kitchens,  and  all  sorts  of  sin.     Sad  find  grim 
old  Juvenal  had  the  honest  simplicity  of  one 
of  the  old  rustic  gods  about  him,  and  the  bare 
manliness  of  his  humor  is  not  suited  to  the 
morbid  squeamishness  of  efifeminate  respect- 
ability.    Dryden's  genuine  good-nature  and 
geniality  are  apparent  at  the  very  first  glance 
you  cast  at  lib  character.     Swift "  had  a  great 
deal  of  love  in  him,"  said  Thackeray,  in  his 
last  year's  lectures,   while  he  spoke  of  the 
faithful  friendships  of  the  great  men  of  that 
era.    Pope  was  cursed  with  a  morbid  tem- 
perament ;  but,  after  all,  who  really  sympa- 
thizes with  "Sporus,"  or  gets  up  any  geunine 
enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  herd  of  men  whom 
he   wantonly — say  sometimes    cruelly — at- 
tacked ?     In  any  case,  Lord  Hervey  was  a 
miserable  worldling  and  a  courtier,  with  con- 
siderable Walpolean  cleverness,  but  nothing 
that  a  man  heartily  can  sympathize   with. 
Gibber  was  not  a  dunce.     Was  he  anything  ? 
Has  our  English  literature  gained  anything 
from  such   as  he   and  his   fellow   victims  ? 
They  are  at  best  mere  sacrifices  to  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  entomology.    They  were  mer- 
cilessly whipped.     Well,  better  they  should 
roar  than  the  author  of  the  "  Dunciad  "  keep 
silence.     They  only  owe  their  remembrance 
to  the  fact  of  Pope's  having  satirized  them  ; 
as,  you  remember  the  existence  of  a  beetle 
by  the  marks  of  its  blood  on  the  wall.     Gay, 
who  wrote  satirically  enough,  was  as  good- 
natured  as  a  cherub.     Churchill,  who  is,  per- 
haps, our  most  violent  satirist,  inspired  pro- 
found affection — ^so  much  so,  that  his  friend 
Lloyd  rose  from  the  dinner- table,  where  he 
was  sitting  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
him,  and  died  within  a  few  days  of  the  shock. 
Who  doubts  the  kind-heartedness    of  Mo- 
lidre,  or  Voltaire,  or  old  George  Buchanan, 
who  wrote  the  ferocious  "  Franciscanus,"  and 
the  pungent  "  Fratres  Fraterrimi,"  or  of  Dr. 
Butler,  or  Dr.  Ronne  ?     There  was  no  need 
x)f  Coleridge's  elaborate  preface  to  the  ''  Fire, 
Famine,  and  Slaughter,"  to  convince  us  that 


literary  bitterness  dbea  not  come  from  ma- 
liffQity.  The  genuine  satire  is  an  utterance 
of  scorn  which  may  hate — as,  indeed,  who 
ought  not  to  hate-^baseness ;  but  hates  with- 
out meanness,  from  the  very  love  of  the  good 
and  noble.  We  cheer  on  Apollo  when  he  b 
attacking  the  serpent — Thor  when  his  mallet 
is  about  to  ring  on  the  Frost-giant.  We 
know  that  Cicero  was  one  of  the  warmest- 
hearted  men  that  ever  lived ;  and  it  does  not 
diminish  our  regard  for  him  when  we  see  him 
exhausting  language  to  heap  infamy  on  the 
plunderer  of  Sicily,  or  the  miscreant  Piso. 

It  would  seem  absurd  to  apply  the  rules 
derived  from  our  ideal  of  satire  to  every 
coneocter  of  political  squibs,  with  an  air  of 
solemn  measurement.  This  would  be  to 
practise  a  kind  of  hawking  like  that  of  the  . 
king  who  used  to  have  sparrows  trained  to 
catch  butterflies.  The  political  squib  is  a 
favorite  article  of  British  manufacture;  we 
are  skilful  in  its  concoction,  as,  in  trath,  in 
that  of  most  other  species  of  satire.  Within 
the  circle  of  a  century,  did  we  not  produce 
Butler,  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope  ? — ^four  of  the 
firreatest  satirists  the  world  ever  saw.  Hu- 
dibras,  unmatched  for  humor;  Dryden, 
for  a  large,  flowing,  broad  invective,  with 
smart  strokes  of  sharpest  sense ;  Swift, 
whose  irony  is  exquisite,  who  scents  corrup- 
tion with  morbid  keenness,  and  lavishes  on 
it  his  wit  and  scurrility,  as  a  volcano  sends 
up  at  once  fire  and  mud ;  Pope,  perhaps  the 
most  finished  satirist  of  all — refining  satire 
into  an  art,  putting  deliberately  on,  you  may 
say,  like  the  poisoner  in  Browning,  a  glass 
mask,  to  keep  bis  features  covered,  while  he 
prepares  his  subtle  poisqns.  Yes  ;  we  have 
a  talent  for  satire  in  England.  Perhaps,  to 
be  sure,  we  never  attain  to  the  mriness  of  the 
French  epigram — 

.  .  .  .  "  that  masterpiece  of  man  !" 

which  slays  as  with  a  sun-stroke.  Our  sa- 
tire has  a  tendency  to  be  noisy.  We  rattle 
as  i|rell  as  sting.  Thus,  when  an  offender  is 
to  be  lashed,  much  dust  and  hubbub  is  raised 
round  him.  The  laws  against  which  the  un« 
happy  fellow  has  rebelled  are  solemnly  invok- 
ed and  repeated  to  him  as  at  a  military  flog- 
ging. Who  does  not  remember  the  '*  slash- 
ing article"  of  the  "Quarterly,"  in  its  old 
day  ? — ^Tbe  public  were  always  first  remind- 
ed of  their  duties  as  Britons,  and  their 
moral  position  in  Europe  generally,  and 
called  on  to  rejoice  sternly  in  the  coming 
castigation.  Of  the  two  great  branches  into 
which  satire  divides  itself — ^invective  and 
ridicule — perhaps    the   first    is    our  forte. 
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Drjden  confesses  that  he  preferred  Juvenal 
to  Horace,  for  his  private  reading.  He  him-  / 
self  shows  an  e^mple  of  merciless  violence. 
Thus,  we  are  unhesitatingly  assured  of 
Shadwell — ^really,  by  the  way,  a  clever  man 
— that— 

•«  With  all  this  balk,  theie's  nothing  lost  in  Og. 
For  every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue !" 

So  Churchill  solemnly  commences,  of  a 
foe:-^ 

"  With  that  small  canning  which  in  fools  supplies, 
And  ample,  too,  the  place  of  being  wise, 
Which  Nature,  kina  indulgent  parent,  gave 
To  qualify  the  blockhead  for  a  knave.'*^ 

Again  Junius  calls  one  great  man  "  pure- 
ly and  perfectly  bad."  And  Swift  opens  a 
battery  on  the  Irish  public  body  (we  are 
quoting  from  memory)  with — 

**  Half  a  mile  from  Dublin  college, 
Half  the  globe  from  sense  ana  knowledge." 

It  is  our  English  way.  A  majestic  se- 
verity seems  to  become  our  national  se- 
riousness ;  we  feel  that  the  mm  temnere  divot 
is  to  be  taught  to  some  purpose,  while  ^e 
are  about  it. — ^To  revert,  however,  to  politi- 
cal squibs. 

We  enjoy  the  reputation,  undoubtedly,  of 
being  the  first  caricaturists  in  Europe.  Our 
Gilrays  and  H.  B's  are  unmatched.  And  we 
have  never  been  without  our  squib-writers. 
The  ballads  against  the  **  Rump"  alone,  we 
believe,  count  by  thousands.  Cleveland,  the 
royal  satirist,  went  through  edition  after  edi- 
tion. Cowley's  wit  is  as  visible  in  his  attack 
on  the  Puritans  as  in  anything  of  his  we  have 
left,  y illiers  and  Dorset's  carmina  prchroaa 
were  renowned.  William  the  Third's  dis- 
eases ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  mistress ;  Queen 
Carolina's  hate  of  her  son ;  the  Georges'  af- 
fection for  Hanover— their  bad  English — 
their  queer  ways — their  amours — occupied  a 
cycle  of  satirists.  Walpole's  letters  are  al- 
ways registering  the  last  "  copy  of  verses," 
which  had  aimed  at  inflicting  misery  on  his 
king,  his  rivals,  or  his  uncle.  Pulteney  wrote 
squibs,  and  so  did  Chesterfield.  Bolingbroke's 
stately  eloquence  complained  of  the  **  flow- 
ers" ..."  gathered  at  Billingsgate,"  by  his 
enemies,  to  annoy  him.  And  to  this  hour,  the 
orthodox  reviewer  of  the  day  still  thinks  it 
the  proper  thing  to  mention  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  the  great  gay  libeller  of 
the  last  century,  an  elegant,  witty  gentle- 
man, always  ready  to  embody  the  scandal  of 


the  hour  in  ueat  and  flowing  verses.  It  be- 
CHme  an  art  to  do  this  kind  of  thing — an  art 
like  that  of  the  early  poisoners,  who  con- 
veyed death  in  perfumed  soap,  gloves,  flow- 
ers. So  that  every  period  of  political  move- 
ment has  its  knot  of  libellers; — the  "Rol- 
liad"  is  succeeded  by  the  "  Anti-Jacobin ;" 
then  comes  the  era  of  the  "  Twopenny  Pcfst- 
Bag,"  which  is  followed  by  the  Tory  triumph 
of  the  John  Bull,  till,  at  last — which  was 
the  upshot  of  the  whole,  and  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  system — it  led  to  abysses 
of  blackguardism  (in  the  Age,  <&c.),  where  not 
even  the  sturdiest  critic  can  be  expected  to 
follow. 

Just  before  the  period  of  the  **  Anti-Jaco- 
bin," the  great  squib-writer  of  the  day  was 
Dr.  Wolcot,  the  famous  Peter  Pindar,  The 
Doctor  was  a  Devonshire  man — had  served 
as  physician  in  Jamaica,  under  Sir  William 
Trelawney — was  afterwards  ii;  holy  orders. 
He  was  a  man  of  fair  acquirements,  amateur 
in  art  and  music,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
a  much  more  respectable  kind  of  person 
than  you  would  expect  from  his  reputation, 
or,  indeed,  from  some  of  his  writings :  for 
the  Doctor  was  decidedly  coarse.  To  be  sure, 
there  are  degrees  of  coarseness.  We  should, 
perhaps,  be  harsh  if  we  were  to  say  that  he 
was  ever  exactly  hlachguardly.  One  must 
remember  the  time,  and  one  must  judge  a 
man  of  the  world  by  the  standard  of  his 
class.  There  is  about  Peter,  then,  a  certain 
**  after-dinner"  kind  of  coarseness — ^a  loose, 
rough  way  of  talking,  seasoned  with  gro8  ael 
— quite  intolerable  now,  of  course-;  but  such 
as,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  was  once 
not  unknown  in  circles  of  men  well  bom, 
bred,  and  educated,  according  to  their  time  ; 
and  which,  we  dare  say,  is  still  known, 
among  bagmen,  American  slave-dealers,  and 
thick-skinned  talkers  of  many  sorts.  The 
Doctor  was  a  libeller  of  immense  fertility, 
and  certainly  had  real  humor.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  see  a 
specimen.  We  transcribe  (from  the  respecta- 
ble five  volume  edition  of  1812)  one  of  the 
many  attacks  which  he  made  on  George 
the  Third.  The  peculiarity  in  that  king's 
way  of  talking  was  a  favorite  subject  of  the 
writer.  He  is  here  narrating  a  visit  paid  by 
the  monarch  on  a  progress,  in  company  with 
the  Eari  of  Pembroke  :— 

"  From  Salisbury  Church  to  Wilton  House,  so 
grand, 
Returned  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  land  : 
«My  lord,  you've   got  fine  statues,'  said  the 
king ; 
*  A  few  beneath  your  royal  notice,  sir,' 
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Replied  Lord  Pembroke. — *  Stir,  my  lord,  stir, 
stir, 
Let's  see  them  all,  all,  all,  all,  eTerythiog.' 

"•Who's  this?— who's  this?    Who's  this  fiae 
fellow  here  ?' 

*  Sesostris,'  bowing  low,  replied  the  peer — 

«  Sir  Sostris^  hey  ?  Sir  Soatris  ?  'pon  my  word ! 
Knight,  or  a  baronet,  my  lord  7 
One   of  my  making?'  What,  my  lord,  my 

making  V 
This,  with  a  vengeance,  was  mistaking! 

**  *  Sbsostris,  sire,'  so  soft^  the  peer  replied ; 
'  A  famous  king  of  Egypt,  sir,  of  old.' 

*  Poh  !  Poh  V  the  instructed  monarch  snappish 

cried, 
*  I  need  not  {hat^  I  need  not  &uU  be  told.' 

•*•  Pray,  pray,  my  lord,  who's  that    big  fellow 
there  ?'— 

•  Tis  Hercules,'  replied  the  shrinking  jteer, 

•  Strong  fellow,  bey,  my  lord  ?  strong  fellow, 

hev? 
Cleaned  stables :  cracked  a  lion  like  a  flea : 
Killed  snakes,  great  snakes,  that  in  a  cradle 

found  him  : 
The  queen,  queen's  coming :  wrap  an  apron 

round  him.' " 

This  is  the  kind  of  buffoonery  which  the 
Doctor  produced,  which  everybody  read, 
and  which  ministera  stood  in  awe  of.  The 
sale  of  his  "  poems"  was  something  enor- 
mous. His  reputation  brought  down  oppo- 
nents enough.  Isaac  Disraeli  fleshed  his 
youthful  weapon  on  him,  but  made  the  Doc- 
tor's acquaintance,  and  lired  on  good  and 
friendly  termswith  hUn.  Gifford,  who  was 
the  Tory  bully  of  his  day,  published  an 
«•  Epistle  to  Peter  Pindar ;"  but  Gifford  was 
no  match  for  him.  The  Doctor  had  humor 
far  beyond  his  assailant's,  and  made  the  most 
ferocious  and  personal  attacks  on  him.  How 
strange  it  seems  to  read,  in  grave  biographi- 
cal language,  of  two  men — both  fond  of  let- 
ters, both  dear  to  their  own  friends,  and 
with  some  qualities  worthy  of  love, — "Gif- 
ford published  his  so-and-so  against  Wolcot ; 
to  which  the  Doctor  replied  by  a  '  Cut  at  a 
Cobbler!'" 

The  "  cobbler"  was»  indeed,  a  capital  point 
for  a  satirist.  One  of  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes that  can  happen  to  a  man  of  talent  in 
this  country,  is  to  be  the  son  of  a  respecta- 
ble tradesman  1  That  fact,  at  all  events,  will 
never  be 'forgiven  him.  "Vices"  will  be 
pardoned,  for  they  were  committed  in  hot 
youth.  To  renounce  his  early  opinions,  is 
perhaps  the  next  most  damning  blot ;  still. 
It  b  sometimes  conceded  that  this  may  be 
matturity  of  judgment^  a  riper  knowledge, 


and  the  "  exercise  of  a  sound  discreUon." 
But  if  he  be  sprung  from  the  tabema  of  a 
"  cobbler,"  or  a  grocer,  or  a  barber — the 
shadow  of  the  parental  establishment  will 
darken  his  path  through  life<  The  Tory  re- 
views will  bring  forward  the  fact,  as  a  con- 
clusive reply  to  his  argument  for  a  reform  of 
the  constitution — as  an  additional  reason  for 
rejecting  the  "  emendations"  in  his  edition 
of  a  classic.  "  Not  that  I  think  any  the 
worse  of  him  for  it — but — -"  and  Snob  looks 
unutterable  things.  A  reform  may  be  in 
progress  in  such  matters,  now,  but  it  was  not 
so  in  the  times  of  which  we  are  writing. 
Indeed,  we  might  draw  up  a  list  of  rules  de- 
rived from  the  party-satirists  (the  smallest 
of  all  satirists,  of  course),  how  to  use  thb 
kind  of  reproach  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Gifford's  autobiography,  prefixed  to  his 
translation  of  Juvenal,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable things  in  our  language.  It  sets 
forth,  with  the  plainest,  barest,  most  busi- 
ness-like air,  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy 
stories  of  struggles  and  privations,  ending  in 
reputation  ana  prosperity,  that  can  be  read 
anywhere.  The  poor,  bowed,  unhealthy  boy 
— he  had  been  rejected  as  "  too  small"  at  a 
storehouse ;  he  had  done  menial  work  to  the 
skipper  of  a  coaster ;  he  was  "  bound  ap* 
prentice  to  a  shoemaker"  (the  satirical  for 
which  is  "  cobbler") ;  and  the  imaginative 
eye  may  behold  him  at  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  age  barely  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  "  working  out  my  algebra  problems,  on 
pieces  of  leather  beat  flat,  with  an  awl."  In 
all  England  there  was  not  a  more  utterly 
forlorn  boy  than  William  Gifford  in  1776. 
Other  men  have  been  as  poor — ^Heytie,  for 
instance ;  but  to  be  so  far  behind  in  culture, 
so  late,  was  the  worst  part  of  the  business. 
In  1795  he  was  the  most  popular  satirist 
in  England ;  he  published  his  *'  Juvenal"  in 
1802,  and  in  1800  he  was  chosen  to  edit  the 
"Quarterly."  Byron  spoke  of  him,  at  a 
time  when  Byron  was  the  most  popular  wri- 
ter of  his  country,  as  his  "  literary  father." 

This  was  the  man  who,  next  to  George 
Canning,  occupies  the  most  notable  place  in 
the  history  of  the  ''Anti-Jacobin,"  A 
benevolent  Cookesley  had  taken  him  up ; 
a  magnificent  Grovesnor  bad  pushed  him 
on.  He  had  been  to  Oxford.  He  had 
been  drilled  and  developed  into  being  the 
sturdy  defender  of  the  old  British  ideas  in 
politics  and  literature.  They  made  hhn 
*'  Paymaster  of  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners." 
There  he  was — the  precise  man  that  "  hide- 
bound Toryism"  needed;  a  pedant,  by 
nature  and  by  culture ;  enveloped  in  a  auit 
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of  spiritnal  leather,  and  impervious  to  every- 
thing new,  everything  original,  within  and 
without.  Here  was  just  the  man — ^Yauca- 
suon  could  not  have  made  a  better  one  to 
order — to  denounce  the  "  enormities'*  of  the 
French  Revolution  from  the  fire-side  point  of 
view,  to  abuse  and  deride  the  Coleridges,  the 
Shelleys,  the  Eeatses. 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  "Autobiography," 
looking  back  kindly  and  charitably  to  those 
early  days,  and  desirous  of  taking  a  solemn 
and  peaceful  farewell  of  contemporaries,  eood 
or  bad,  can  find  in  that  large  heart  of  his  no 
comer  for  William  Giflford.  We  cannot  won- 
der at  that ;  though  indeed  when,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  one  comes  fresh  and  without 
bitter  recollections  to  look  at  the  dead  old 
reviewer  of  the  "  Quarterly,"  one  recognizes 
something  of  the  stuff  of  humanity — some- 
thing in  the  patient,  sturdy,  wooden  energy 
of  the  man,  which  impresses  one  with  a  not 
unpleasant  idea  of  him.  One  thinks  of  him 
as  of  some  ancient  grave-digger  working 
away  in  digging  graves  for,  it  may  be,  the 
young  and  the  beautiful — ^faithful  to  the  post, 
with  no  sort  of  spiritual  perception  of  the 
nature  of  the  employment — but  still  faithful, 
tough, — with  glimpses  of  a  rude  humor,  and 
dim  consciousness  that  here  is  his  work  any- 
how, and  that  he  will  labor  to  the  last  in  it. 
You  may  study  him  as  a  genuine  Briton  of 
his  kind.  And,  though  his  sea  experiences 
had  not  been  of  the  romantic  yachting  kind, 
God  knows,  thirty  years  found  him  still  with 
a  "  love  of  the  sea," — though  up  to  his  ears  in 
commentaries  on  Juvenal,  and  "  brushings 
away"  of  "  literary  flies !"  Nay,  it  is  on  re- 
cord, that  he  could  not  sit  down  to  compose 
those  diatribes  which  enraged  Hazlitt,  unless 
there  sat  in  the  room  to  cheer  him,  with  her 
presence,  an  ancient  plebeian  female,  to  whom 
he  had  a  "Platonic"  attachment!  So  he 
had  a  heart  then,  and  had  not  expended  it 
all  in  ferocious  iambics !  We  would  ask  that 
ancient  female,  were  she  still  in  the  flesh, 
whether  there  was  not  a  better  William  Gif- 
ford,  than  the  bowed,  keen-eyed,  grim, 
wooden  man,  who  scowled  at  Hunt  in  the 
room  where  he  was  first  pointed  out  to 
him. 

Hunt  is  right  in  denying  him  "  genius." 
His  "  Baviad"  and  "  MsBviad''  are  very  poor 
productions.  A  vigor  of  abuse,  with  now 
and  then  a  glimpse  of  grim  humor,  distin- 
guishes them ;  all  the  rest  is  imitation  of  Pope, 
and  personal  violence.  It  looks  very  absurd 
now,  that  ferocious  onslaught  on  the  poor 
clique  of  "  Delia  Cruscans,"  from  Mrs.  Piozzi 
downwards.    Fancy — 

vol*  XXVn.    NO.  IV. 


"  Weston !  whoslank  from  truth's  imperious  light, 
Swells  like  a  filthy  toad  with  secret  spite ;" 


and — 


"  Reptile  accursed !" 


What  crime  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
object  of  this  vituperation  ?  He  had  written 
ridiculous  verses  !  Poor  Mrs.  Piozzi  figures 
as  "  Thrale's  Grey  Woman,"  and  her  and  her 
colleagues'  verses  are  described  j 


"  The  ropy  drivel  of  rheumatic  brains.** 

The  triumph  of  such  satires  was  the  tri- 
umph of  the  old  repute  of  our  heroic  metre 
— which,  when  it  marched  abroad  with  de* 
cent  energy,  bore  about  it  the  respectable 
air  of  olden  times,  like  an  ancient  carriage 
glittering  with  armorial  bearings.  For  the 
satirist  always  bore  in  England  something 
dignified  and  ministerial  in  the  way  of  repu- 
tation. He  was  looked  on  as  a  public  officer, 
and  called  himself'Censor :  till  he  passed  into 
beadledom,  like  other  great  officials. 

Gifford  has  credit  given  him,  in  the  edition 
before  us,  for  a  share  in  the  "  Loves  of  the 
Triangles"  and  the  "New  Morality;"  but 
the  most  memorable  things  in  the  poetry  of 
the  "  Anti- Jacobin"  are  from  a  different  hand. 
For  example,  the  parody  on  Southey's  "  In- 
scription" for  the  cell  where  Henry  Marten 
was  confined,  and  the  thrice-famous  "  Knife- 
grinder,"  bear  the  joint  names  of  "  Canning" 
and  "  Frere."  The  names  have  different  de^ 
grees  of  celebrity,  indeed.  "  Whisllecraft" 
may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  by  an  idle 
man ;  and  an  old  age  of  peaceful  literature 
in  the  island  of  Malta  has  associated  the  name 
of  "  Frere"  with  that  of  the  scholars  of  his 
day.  But  the  name  of  "  Classic  Canning" 
gives  to  the  "  Anti- Jacobin"  the  lustre  hj 
which  it  lives,  and  raises  its  fiery  squibs  into 
literary  constellations. 

"  Classic  Canning"  had  come  up  to  Lon- 
don— the  handsome,  gentlemanly  youth,  with 
his  noble  brow  and  his  fine  dexterous  intel- 
lect— the  model  "  young  gentleman"  of  his 
time.  He  had  been  the  very  cleverest  boy 
that  had  perhaps  ever  appeared  in  a  public 
school,  and  the  author  of  a  Latin  "prize 
poem,"  whicbexcited  the  wonder  of  mankind 
— at  Oxford.  He  was  a  master  of  debating 
weapons.  If  the  highest  ideal  of  a  life  he 
parliamentary  success,  and  the  best  qualities 
those  which  ensure  that  triumph,  never  was 
a  candidate  better  fitted  for  the  career.  While 
a  "  House  of  Commons"  was  a  debating  as^ 
sembly,  in  which  two  bodies  of  gentlemen 
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contended  for  mastery  under  traditionary 
flags,  the  people  looking  on  from  afar  with 
admiration,  and  a  convulsed  Europe  affording 
the  grandest  specuktive  subjects  to  discuss 
— why,  what  could  he,  as  a  gifted  youth,  do 
better  than  go  in  and  cry, «'  Here  am  I !" 

*  Skilful  in  ethics  and  logic,  in  Pindar  and  poets, 
un-rivalled." 

*'  I,  too,  can  fight,  and  make  my  way  like 
the  best  of  you  1"  The  time  required  a  very 
good  fighter  too,  for  it  was  now  becoming  a 
very  sore  problem,  and  destined  to  occupy 
some  considerable  time  in  its  solution — how 
long  this  kind  of  debating  assembly,  which 
was  called  the  "  House  of  Commons,"  could 
be  expected  to  go  on  without  entirely  new 
conditions  of  action  and  modes  of  proceeding, 
80  that  you  had  not  only  to  fight,  if  you 
were  ministerial,  the  band  who  desired  to  be 
ministerial,  but  you  had  to  keep  what  they 
call  at  sea,  your  "  weather-eye'  looking  out 
during  the  time,  for  the  general  safety  of 
the  establishment,  threatened  by  "  deluges" 
abroad,  and  a  general  thunder-muttering 
everywhere.  Canning's  memory  is  affection- 
ately regarded  in  this  country — partly  for 
bis  fine  genial  qualities,  the  heat  and  the 
light,  that  radiated  from  him,  and  made  him 
loveabie  among  mere  politicians;  chiefly, 
however,  for  the  holier  light  of  hope,  which 
played  round  him,  just  when  he  was  taken 
from  us.  But  it  is  assuredly  difficult  to  get 
at  his  real  convictions  on  the  great  problem 
of  the  day,  when  he  entered  public  life,  or  to 
Bee  what  was  the  notion  of  duty  which 
he  had  laid  to  heart,  and  determined  to  act 
on ;  or  how  far,  indeed,  his  moral  position 
was  higher  than  that  of  a  voung  Macedon'an 
prince,  who,  having  provea  his  descent,  enters 
to  combat  in  the  great  Olympic  games  of  the 
world.  His  "opinions"  were  always  known 
to  be  liberal  in  his  youth  ;  and  he  enters  pub- 
lic life  a  squire  of  Tory  Pitt's.*  However, 
our  special  business  is  not  with  that  question, 
strictly  relevant  as  it  is.  Canning  had  pe- 
culiarly a  fighting  man's  qualities ;  in  parti- 
cular, he  had  a  vein  of  pleasantry,  native  and 
genial,  in  him,  and  which  descended  fresh  as 
dew  on  that  hot  and  dry  assembly. 

The  "  Anti -Jacobin"  was  started  in  1797, 
and  the  first  number  appeared  on  the  20th 
November  of  that  year,  under  the  title  of  the 
'<  Anti- Jacobin  Review."  Gifford  did  the 
"heavy  business" — the  general  butchering 
and  slaughtering  department ;  Canning  and 

♦•  The  weakest  part  of  Mr.  BelTs  agreeable  bio** 
gjraphy  is  that  relating  to  this  phase  of  Canning 
life. 


John  Hookman  Frere  the  elegant  and  viva- 
cious satire,  and  the  onlj  satire  worth  re- 
membering. The  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  a 
scholarly  and  able  man,  contributed  occa- 
sionally, particularly  Latin  verses.  The  other 
collahorateuH  are  not  worth  the  recording 
ink.  The  purport  of  the  work  is  signified  in 
its  title.  It  was  to  make  war  on  the  French 
Revolution,  and  all  that  pertained  thereto ; 
on  the  French  Directory,  and  the  English 
sympathizers ;  on  all  new  literature  from  sus- 
picious quarters;  on  German  dramatic  im- 
portations. This  was  comprehensive  enough. 
The  full  force  of  the  lash  fell,  of  course,  on 
the  French  "  miscreants."  The  terror  of  the 
orthodox  at  that  time,  and  the  wild  agitation  on 
one  side  and  the  other,  of  the  old  and  young 
Europe,  we,  who  only  read  of  it,  can  just 
dimly  fancy,  as  we  can  fancy  the  Lisbon 
earthquake.  It  certainly  was  not  from  Gif- 
fords,  and  such-like  heavy  or  light  writers  of 
satirical  squibs,  that  you  could  expect  a  deep 
glance  or  an  earnest  laying  to  heart  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Revolution.  Few  knew,  few 
were  great  enough  to  know,  that  in  that 
storm,  awful  as  it  was,  the  **  Lord  was 
abroad!"  But  most  people  could  judge  of 
the  outward  phenomena,  more  or  less,  by  the 
standard  of  their  own  parish,  or  their  own 
House  of  Commons.  Let  it  be  said  at  once, 
that  the  "  Anti- Jacobin"  poetry  can  have  no 
value  as  9k  protest — does  not  rank  with  high 
satire,  but  properly  with  conventional  and 
squib-satire.  For  such  cleverness  and  vera- 
city as  it  had,  we  would  give  it  all  due  .cre- 
dit. And  let  us  begin  accordingly  by  quoting 
the  reputed  gem  of  the  collection — the 
**  Knife-grinder.'' 

There  were  at  that  time,  of  course,  plenty 
of  republican  converts  in  this  country,  and 
doubtless  they  were  ready  enough  to  make 
proselytes.  Here  was  a  good  subject ;  and 
Mr.  Southey,  then  a  young  man  of  very  dif- 
ferent views  from  those  which  he  subsequently 
held,  happily  supplied  a  satiric  form,  by  his 
introduction  of  "  Sapphics." 

sapphics. 

the  friend  of  ht^hamity  aud  the  kncfe-grupa. 

Friekd  of  Humahitt. 

•*  Needy  Knife-grinder !  whither  are  yon  going? 
Rou^h  is  the  road,  yonr  wheel  is  out  of  order— 
Bteax  blows  the  blast;  year  hat  has  got  a  hole 
in*t. 

So  have  your  breeches  .' 

**  Weary  Knife-grinder !  little  think  the  proud  ones, 
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Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  tfie  tarnpike- 
-Road,  what  hard  work  His  crying  all  day '  Knives 
and 

Sciasora  to  grind  O  !' 

**  Tell  roe,  Knife-grinder,  how  yoo  came  to  grind 
knives ! 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  nse  yon  ? 
Was  it  the  sqnire!  or  parson  of  tJie  ]»rish  7 
Or  the  attorney  ? 

**  Was  it  the  squire,  for  killing  of  his  game  ?  or 
Covetous  parson,  for  his  tithes  distraining  7 
Or  roguish  lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  uttle 
AH  in  a  lawsuit  7 

"  (Have  yon  not  read  the  '  Rights  of  Man,'  by 
Tom  Paine  ?) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  evelids, 
Rea[dy  to  fall,  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 
Pitiful  story." 

KlCEFE-GaniDER. 

**  Story !  God  bless  you  !  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir, 
Only  last  night  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 
Torn  in  a  scuffle. 

**  Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice ; 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish- 

-Stocks  for  a  vagrant. 

('  I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  Honor's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  vou  will  give  me  sixpence ; 
But  for  my  part  1  never  love  to  meddle 
With  politics,  sir." 

Friend  of  Humanity. 

'*  J  give  thee  sixpence !   I  will  see  thee  

first- 
Wretch  !  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse 

to  vengeance — 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded, 
Spiritless  outcast.'* 

[Kicks  ihe  knife-grinder^  overturns  his  toheel, 
and  exit  in  a  transport  of  Repvihlican  en- 
thusiasm  and  universal  philanthropy.] 

Such  is  the  famous  "Knife-grinder," 
which  convulsed  the  Whigs  of  England  with 
comic  delight.  Our  editor  thinks  it  "  unne- 
cessary to  speak"  of  it,  and  subsides  into 
rapturous  silence.  Not  only  did  it  make 
the  hit  implied  in  its  frequent  quotation,  but 
It  has  had  a  continued  influence  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  employment  of  '*8apphic"  metre 
m  English.  We  doubt  not  that  it  deterred 
many  an  aspirant  from  following  Mr. 
Southey  in  his  m^^trical  experiment.  This, 
however,  is  not  all.  Writers  on  the  great 
question  of  classical  metres  consider  it  to 
have  injured  our  appreciation  of  the  real 


Horatian  sapphic  itself.  Mr.  Clough  con- 
ceives it  to  have  confirmed  our  habitual 
"  misreading "  of  that  metre  ("  Classic^ 
Museum,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  347);  and  over  its 
"  well-known  jingle,"  the  learned  Donaldson 
has  shed  erudite  tears  !  (See  **  Varronianus," 
note  to  p.  27G.) 

Now,  allowing  for  all  this  hubbub,  is  it 
anything  more  than  a  rather  smart  copy  of 
verses,  such  as  our  comic  publications  of 
the  day  often  enough  furnish  us  with  ?  We 
doubt  if  a  reader  pampered  with  modern 
pleasantry  would,  on  coming  to  4t  for  the 
first  time,  fresh  from  "  Punch,"  think  it  any- 
thing but  a  squib  of  ordinary  cleverness. 
As  a  burlesque  of  Southey's  "Widow," 
however,  it  was  fair  enough.  We  could 
hardly  wish  such  lines  as  the  following  to 
be  spared : 

**  Cold  was  the  night  wind ;  drifting  fast  the  snow 
fell; 
Wide  were  the  downs,  and  shelterless  and  na- 
ked; 
When  a  poor  wanderer  struggled  on  her  journey, 
Weary  and  waysore. 

'*  Drear  were  the  downs,  more  dreary  her  reflec- 
tions ; 
Cold  was  the  night  wind,  colder  was  her  bosom : 
She  had  no  home,  the  world  was  all  before  her, 
She  had  no  shelter." 

The  radical  objection  to  this  sort  of  ver- 
sification is,  not  that  it  is  founded  on  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  metre  it  imitates  (and 
it  is  only  an  ear- imitation  of  the  ordinary 
jingle),  but  that  it  is  an  altogether  unsuita- 
ble vehicle  of  the  thought  and  feeling  it  is 
intended  to  convey.  The  "  poor  wanderer* 
is  made  to  trot,  emd  weary  and  bore  us, 
without  exciting  our  sympathy  at  all.  This 
exotic  metre  has  none  of  the  magic  force 
which  belongs  to  our  native  rhythm,  and 
which  deepens  tenfold  the  impression  of  a 
fact  or  a  sentiment.  The  parody  on  the 
"  inscription"  mentioned  above  is  certainly 
clever.  We  give  the  reader  the  benefit  of 
it,  prefixing  the  "  inscription"  itself : — 

"  IKSCRIPTroN* 

For  the  Apartment  in   Chepstow   Castle,  where 

Henry  Marten^  the  Regicide,  was  imprisoned 

thirty  years. 

"  For  thirty  years,  secluded  from  mankind 
Here  Marten  linger'd.    Often  have  these  walls 
Echoed  his  footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 
He  paced  around  nis  prison ;  not  to  him 

*  *  [By  Southey.— Ed.]" 
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Did  NiitiiTe's  fair  varieties  exist ; 

He  never  sav/  the  sun's  delightfal  beams, 

Save  when  through  yon  high  bars  he  ponr'd  a 

sad 
And  broken   splendor.       Dost  thou  ask  his 

crime  ? 
He  had  rebelled  against  the  Eihg,  and  sat 
In  judgment  on  him  ;  for  his  ardent  mind 
Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth 
And  peace  and   liberty.     Wild  dreams!    but 

such 
As  Plato  loved;  such  as  with  holv  zeal 
Opr  Milton  worshipp'd.    Blessed  hopes !  awhile 
From  man  withheld,  even  to  the  latter  days 
When  Christ  shall  come,  and  all  things  be 

fuelled !» 

[nUTATION.] 
•*  INSCRIPTION 

For  the  door  of  the  Cell  in  Newgate^  white  Mrs. 

Broumriggf  the  Prentice-^idei  was   confined 

previous  to  her  execution, 

•*  For  one  long  term,  or  e'er  her  trial  came, 
Here  Brownbigg  linger'd.    Often  have  these 

cells 
£choed  her  blasphemies,  as  with  shrill  voice 
She  screamed  for  fresh  Geneva.     Not  to  her 
Did  the  blithe  fields  of  Tothill,  or  thy  street, 
St.  Giles,  its  fair  varieties  expand  ; 
Till  at  the  last,  in  slow-drawn  cart,  she  went 
To  execution.    Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  ? 
She   whiffed   two   female    'frentices  to 

DEATH, 

And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole.    For  her 

mind 
Shaped  strictest    plans   of  discipline.     Sage 

schemes ! 
Such  as  Lycurgus  taught,  when  at  the  shrine 
Of  the  Orthyan  goddess  he  bade  flog 
The  little  Spartans  ;  such  as  erst  chastised 
Onr  Milton  when  at  College.    For  this  act 
Did  Brownrigg  swing.    Harsh  laws !  But  time 

shall  come, 
When  France  shall  reign,  and  laws  be   all 

repeal'd !" 

We  know  few  parodies  superior  to  this. 
Still  our  admiration  keeps  on  this  side 
idolatry.  We  are  tempted  to  inquire 
mildly,  with  Leigh  Hunt  in  his  "  Autobio- 
graphy," whether  an  **  undue  amount  of 
&me"  has  not  been  allotted  to  Canning  for 
these  y^u^  d'esprit?  Perhaps  it  is,  that  there 
18  little  wit  and  humor  among  our  public 
men;  assuredly  epigrams  make  a  tremen- 
dous sensation  in  St.  Stephen's,  which  seem 
flat  and  ponderous  to  common  people  out 
of  doors. 

Gififord  ,did  not  contribute  much  to  the 
humorous  attractions  of  the  periodical.  His 
fun  is  like  the  fun  of  a  Squeers — a  savnge  and 
ghastly  pleasantry.     This  was  the  weapon 


he  used  afterwards  in  the  **  Quarterly  Re- 
view" against  critics  like  Hazlitt  and  poets 
like    Keats.    The    "  Anti- Jacohin V  •"-''- 


ments  have  of  course  turned  out  badly 
enough.  It  attacked  Coleridge,  and  called 
Godwin  and  Holcroft  "creeping  creatures." 
To  see  how  Qifford  fails  m  humor,  it  is 
only  needful  to  glance  at  those  parts  of  his 
"  Juvenal"  which  required  that  quality — to 
compare,  for  instance,  his  rendering  of  the 
account  of  the  mtnage  of  Codrus  with  that 
of  Dryden. 

Few  people  read  the  "Loves  of  the 
Triangles,"  in  which  Canning's  hand  was 
employed,  for  few  have  read  Dairwin's 
"  Loves  of  the  Plants,"  which  it  burlesques. 
The  parody  grows  flat  after  a  few  lines 
have  put  you  m  possession  of  the  idea  of  the 
burlesque.  The  ingenious  notion  of  Darwin 
was  to  "  enlist  imagination  under  the  ban- 
ners of  science."  To  this  end,  he  devotes  a 
long  poem,  in  which  the  Popian  verse  is 
painfully  echoed  and  re-echoed,  to  describing 
the  "sexual  systems  of  Linnseus,"  and  so 
endeavors  to  impersonate  poetically  the 
flower  as  divided  and  classified  by  the 
botanist.  E.  Q.  "  Qalantha  nivalis.  The 
Snowdrop.  Six  males,  one  female."  Such 
is  the  scientific  description  of  that  well- 
beloved  flower.  Here  comes  the  worthy 
Doctor's  poetic  one : — 

**.Warm  with  sweet  blushes  bright  Galantra 
glows 
And  prints  with  frolic  step  the  melting  snows: 
O'er  silent   floods,  white  hills   and  glittering 

meads, 
Six  rival  swains  the  playful  beauty  leads." 

He  would  be  a  clever  fellow  who  could 
see  the  poetry  of  the  snowdrop  here !  The 
doctor's  attempt  was  indeed  a  difficult  one. 
He  had  to  take  the  flower,  after  science  had 
divided  it,  put  the  disfecta  membra^  Medea- 
fashion,  into  the  cauldron  of  his  imagination, 
and  bring  out  a  poetic  unity  !  His  book  is 
the  failure,  the  monotonous  failure,  of  a 
gifted  man.  Accordingly,  it  too  was  fair 
game  for  the  satirists  ;  and  so  the  '*  Loves 
of  the  Triangles"  brought  in  a  happy  enough 
ridicule  of  it,  in  which — 

"  The  obedient  pulley,  strong  Mechanics  ply 
And  wanton  Optics  roll  the  melting  eye." 

Canning  also  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the 
"Rovers" — a  happy  burlesque  of  the  imi- 
tations of  the  German  sentimental  drama, 
then  having  a  great  run  in  London.  To  this 
parody  we  are  indebted  for  the  inexhausti- 
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ble  joke — **  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me ! 
Let  us  swear  an  eternal  friendship  I" 

The  weakest  part  of  the  Anti-Jacobin 
poetry  is  that  which  is  intended  to  be  seri- 
ous, and  to  express  the  indignation  of  the 
Satiric  Muse.  "  New  Morahty/'  which  is 
attributed  to  Canninfir  and  Frere,  we  con- 
sider the  worst  poem  m  the  collection.  The 
assumption  of  moral  sternness  does  not  sit 
well  on  the  authors  of  the  "  Knife-grinder." 
Happy  cuts  of  ridicule  occur,  but  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  that  of  "  tedious  malignity," 
to  Quote  a  ugnificant  expression  of  old  John- 
son s.  And  after  all,  has  not  *'Time,  the 
avenger,"  convinced  most  sincere  and  think- 
ing people  that  the  revolutionaries— even 
some  of  worst  repute — had  at  bottom  an 
ardent  sincerity  in  their  souls  during  that 
terrible  struggle,  which  is  more  honorable 
and  respectable  than  the  quasi-epicurean 
position  of  the  orthodox  lampooner,  who 
laughs  at  them  from  his  Rabelaisian  "  easy 
chain"  Canning's  satire  sometimes  erred 
against  good  taste,  but  oftener  against  good 
feelings ;  and  in  his  poem  he  speaks  of — 

"  RoLAin)  the  jast,  with  ribands  in  his  shoes, 
And  RoLAHo's  spoase,"    .... 

in  a  tone  of  ungenerous  ribaldry,  and  verg- 
ing on  the  simious — the  lowest  form  that 
satire  can  assume. 

A  great  satirist,  as  we  have  indicated 
above,  is  a  large-hearted  man.  Burns  and 
Dr.  Johnson — both  men  who  perpetually 
emitted  satire — are  admirable  instances.  And 
a  great  satire  enjoys  the  vitality  of  great 
poetry,  and  has  its  verdict  to  give,  its  protest 
to  make,  to  all  generations.  But  of.  course 
there  is  every  variety  of  degrees  in  this  as  in 
other  literary  departments,  and  so  we  are 
perpetually  seeing  the  name  of  satire  applied 
to  mere  squibs  and  ephemeral  productions, 
and  the  character  of  satirist  and  censor  as- 
sumed by  men  who  have  neither  its  moral 
position  nor  its  intellectual  qualities. 

If  we  ask,  then,  as  the  world  at  last  asks 
of  every  production,  what  is  the  moral  up- 
shot of  the  "  Anti- Jacobin's"  achievements  ? 
the  answer  must  be,  that  it  cleverly  ridiculed 
what  was  laughable  on  the  surface  of  public 
movements  which  were  true  at  bottom  !  One 
can  scarcely  preserve  one's  gravity,  by  the 
by,  while  one  weighs  this  kind  of  manufac- 
ture in  the  critical  scales.  But  this  **  Anti- 
Jacobin"  poetry  has  been  so  long  cried  up, 
applauded,  roared  at,  chuckled  over,  that  it 
is  by  no  means  a  superfluous  task  to  give  a 
hint  or  two  as  to  its  real  value.  The  big-wi^ 
that  it  shook  are  gone  to  the  limbo  of  old 


wigs.  The  ideas,  institutions,  prejudices, 
passions,  which  it  maintained  and  supported, 
have  lost  immensely  since  its  time  in  power 
and  importance.  The  writers  whom  it  ridi- 
culed, and  whom  its  contributors  ridiculed 
for  long  years,  have  emerged  from  behind 
the  clouds  of  i^orance  and  prejudice  and 
hate,  and  shine  m  our  literature  as  the  per- 
manent ornaments  of  their  age.  Canning's 
memory  itself  is  chiefly  loved  as  that  of  one 
who  was  advancing  to  be  a  reformer.  Poor 
old  Gifford  sleeps  tranquilly — his  cobbling  of 
all  kinds  finished ! — ^and — opera  aequuntur  f 

We  gave  above,  in  a  rapid  paragraph,  a 
sketch  of  the  ''developments'  which  our 
political  libelling  underwent  after  the  "Anti- 
Jacobin's"  time.  Moore  is  incomparably  the 
first  performer  in  this  line  that  our  literature 
possesses.  His  light  airy  satire  effervesces 
like  the  poison  in  the  Venetian  glass.  We 
shall  see  nothing  so  brilliant,  so  subtle,  so 
searching,  so  Figaro-like,  again.  Theodore 
Hook's  verse  we  always  thought  overrated. 
Up  and  down  our  Tory  literature  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  centuiy,  is  scattered  plenty  of 
brilliant  squib- writing,  the  work  of  such 
geniuses  as  Maginn,  and  other  **  Fraserians," 
— a  peculiar  school — satiric,  bacchanalian, 
classical — a  school  which  prided  itself  appa- 
rently on  violence,  classical  literature,  and 
punch-drinking  ;  which  delighted  to  brew  its 
punch  with  the  water  of  the  Aganippe! 

The  good  old  classic  satire  is  apparently 
defunct,  for  the  "  New  Timon"  we  cannot 
consider  a  successful  specimen.  Our  politi- 
cal and  literary  wars  now  go  on,  too,  with 
decorum  and  moderation.  Problems,  involv- 
ing matters  too  solemn  for  squib- writing, 
engage  our  statesmen.  Comic  publications, 
having  no  party  interests,  make  their  fun 
and  satire  of  the  harmless  nature  which  does 
not  startle  "families."  Dulness  rules  in 
high  places.  Meanwhile  the  genius  of  satire 
embodies  itself  in  the  novel,  and  in  that 
sphere  has  the  thousand-fold  varieties  of  cant 
to  war  against.  Real  satire  is  perhaps  re- 
curring to  its  early  origin,  and  becoming  dra- 
matic. At  all  events,  a  Gifford  or  a  Ma- 
thias,  or  any  solemn  old  censor  of  an  abusive 
turn,  would  now  pass  for  a  '*  bore,"  and  that 
only.  Their  kind  of  weapon  is  as  out  of 
date  as  the  catapult.  Indeed,  why  should 
we  retain  the  solemn  ancient  form  ?  The 
spirit  of  satire  will  always  live  in  the  hearts 
of  the  enemies  of  baseness,  dulness,  cant, 
nonsense,  and  will  work  successfully  in  forms 
suited  to  each  age.  The  **  English  Bards" 
is  but  a  school  exercise;  the  real  satirical 
work  of  Byron  was  done  in  the  "Juan," 
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wbere  he  held  up  a  glass  to  the  a^e  with  a 
vengeance— showed  it  what  a  languid,  empty, 
false  thing  it  was ;  how  it  sneered  at  every- 
thing as  a  **  bore,"  and  was  yet  perishing, 
**  bored"  by  its  own  spiritual  and  moral  in- 
anition. "Don  Juan"  is  the  satire  of  the 
time. 


As  for  our  defunct  friend  thus  brought 
before  us — ^the  "  Anti-Jacobin" — it  may  still 
be  read  with  interest,  as  a  curiosity.  At 
best»  however,  it 'can  only  be  a  curiosity; 
and  we  feel  as  if  we  had  been  discoursing 
speculatively  on  the  mummy  of  some  long 
dead  mime. 


From   B«iitl«T't  Hitosllany. 


FURTHER  REMINISCENCES  OF  A  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 


It  was  my  misfortune  to  have  first  turned 
my  steps  to  Italy  in  1822.  I  say  misfortune, 
because  the  country  had  but  a  little  previ- 
ously risen  in  insurrection,  as  it  did  in  1848, 
and  with  the  same  results,  a  short  saturnalia 
of  unmeaning  freedom,  followed  by  Austrian 
invasion,  by  restoration,  proscriptions,  and 
even  executions.  Crowds  of  illustrious  exiles, 
especially  from  Lombardy  and  Piedmont, 
thronged  to  England,  the  French  Bourbons 
being  prepared  to  give  them  a  very  cool  re- 
ception in  France.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
know  these  men,  to  pity,  and  admire  them. 
But  indeed  it  did  not  require  a  band  of  in- 
telligent and  noble  exiles  to  excite  English 
sympathy.  English  society  was  Italy-mad 
about  that  time.  Italian  literature  occupied 
our  beaux  esprits,  Italian  liberty  our  patriots. 
Byron  alone  was  sufficient  to  have  created 
this  mania,  and  hundreds  of  pilgrims  followed 
in  his  wake.  In  London,  too,  Italian  litera- 
ture and  liberalism  had  had  for  some  time  a 
representative  in  the  person  of  Ugo  Foscolo, 
whose  "Sepolchri"  and  "  Letters  of  Ortis," 
had  made  him  a  brilliant  reputation  in  his 
own  country,  addin&r  to  it  that  degree  of 
personal  interest,  which  a  development  of  the 
first  person  in  sentimental  writings  can  create. 
Foscolo  was  taken  up,  not  only  by  the  liber- 
als, but  by  the  knot  of  writers  in  the  "Quar- 
terly." So  that  in  opposite  circles,  he  was 
the  literary  lion,  and  even  more. 

Septinsular  by  birth,  Foscolo  became  an 
officer  in  the  Cisalpine  army,  but  liked  Na- 

§o]eon  as  little  as  Paul  Louis  Courier  did. 
'hough  a  favorite  in  English  society,  he  was 
little  formed  for  it,  being  as  susceptible  as 


Rousseau,  with  much  the  same  causes  for  his 
susceptibility.  He  brought  to  London,  how- 
ever, that  thorough  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  Italian  letters  and  genius  which  no 
Englishman  could  pretend  to  possess.  Then 
he  gathered  round  him  the  Lombard  exiles, 
the  witty  Peechio  and  the  worthy  Porro,  the 
learned,  suave,  and  noble  Arrtvabene,  the 
sombre  Santa  Rosa,  and  Saint  Marsan,  the 
first  accomplice  of  Charles  Albert  as  Duke  of 
Carigna.  Thus  were  the  elite  of  North 
Italy  thrown  on  the  London  world,  and  cer- 
tainly as  amiable  and  innocent  a  set  of  politi- 
cal children,  as  a  revolution  a  Veau  de  rose 
could  have  hatched. 

They  were  of  all  the  grades  of  Italian  so- 
ciety. Porro  was  one  of  Milan's  richest 
nobles,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Marquis  of 
Trivulzio,  considered  Milan's  first  noble.  He 
was  a  gay,  vivacious,  exuberant  little  man, 
almost  as  happy  in  exile  as  occupying  emi- 
nent places  in  his  native  city,  and  fully  as 
happy  with  some  pounds  as  he  had  been 
with  thousands.  Every  one  pitied  Porro, 
for  all  knew  he  had  no  business  to  be  a  mar- 
tyr. Gonfalonieri,  who  was  consigned  to  the 
carcere  duro,  and  did  not  make  his  appear- 
ance till  age  had  bent  his  lofty  stature,  and 
replaced  the  noble  expression  of  the  patriot 
with  that  of  the  old  and  the  ailing  man,  Gon- 
falonieri drew  every  sympathy,  and  hundreds 
would  have  given  their  lives  to  rescue  him, 
but  pity  was  not  the  sentiment  felt.  Gon- 
falonieri and  Trequi  were  the  most  i*egretted 
and  revered.  Count  Peechio  was  the  wit  of 
the  emigration.  Saint  Marsan,  son.  of  the  Mi- 
nister of  State,  the  courtier,  Santa  Rosa  the 
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legist  aod  tbe  philosopher.  The  latter  had  a 
likeness  to  Dofaure,  and  was  of  the  same  me- 
lancholy temperament.  What  a  cluster  of 
first-rate  intellects !  They  used  to  breakfast 
at  Foscolo*s,  who  at  that  time  could  gi?e  a 
breakfast,  and  who  lived  in  one  of  the  Alpha 
cottages,  which  he  had  built  for  himself,  and 
which  he  called  Digamma  Cottage,  from  some 
controversy  which  he  had  with  Dr.  Marsh 
about  that  Greek  character.  Foscolo  assum- 
ed even  then  all  the  airs  of  a  literary  dictator, 
from  which  Pecchio  alone  defended  himself 
by  pernflage.  Santa  Rosa,  who  on  every 
serious  subject  could  have  pounded  Foseolo 
in  a  mortar,  bore  this  assumed  superiority 
of  the  latter  without  a  murmur.  I  provoked 
him,  that  is,  Santa  Rosa,  once  by  giving  the 
preference  to  AnglorSazon,  and  even  Anglo- 
Norman  law,  over  Justinian's  codes.  Santa 
Rosa  sprang  into  a  passion,  and  overwhelmed 
all  present  with  a  torrent  of  eloquence  that 
lasted  more  than  an  hour,  on  the  superiority 
of  the  Code. 

Will  pandects  or  institutes  ever  make  a  free 
people  1 

"  I  don't  think,"  replied  Santo  Rosa,  "  that 
even  freedom  is  worth  having,  whilst  based 
upon  and  walled  in  by  such  misshapen  blocks 
as  your  English  constitution." 

**  You  would  rather  have  no  temple  of  free- 
dom, than  one  which  did  not  rest  on  Corin- 
thian, or  at  least  upon  Ionic  columns  ?" 

Santo  Rosa  grumbled  something  like  assent, 
which  gives  an  inkling  of  the  prejudices  of 
even  an  enlightened  Itolian  liberal. 

Poor  Foscolo's  ways  and  means  became  af- 
terwards much  straightened.  An  article  or 
two  for  the  "  Quarterly,"  with  any  amount 
of  criticism  on  Dante  and  Petrarch,  could  not 
raise  a  contribution  from  the  public  of  600/. 
or  700/.,  in  addition  to  which  annual  expen- 
diture Foscolo  undertook  that  of  architect, 
enlarging  his  palazzo  and  adorning  it  with  a 

freen-house.  He  then  gave  lectures.  Lord 
ohn  Russell  remained  his  steady  friend.  But 
alas  I  Lord  John  was  not  then  Premier,  and 
never  was  a  millionaire.  So  poor  Foscolo 
went  from  bad  to  woise,  till  at  last  he  took 
refuge  as  assistont  in  some  rustic  or  suburban 
school.  The  author  of  "  The  Tales  of  the 
O'Hara  Family  "  lived  next  door  to  him,  I 
recollect,  from  which  proximity  sprang  up  a 
world  of  friendship  and  of  feud. 

None  of  the  Italian  emigrants  showed  the 
imprudence  of  Foscolo.  On  the  contrary, 
nothing  could  be  more  noble  than  their  con- 
duct. They  refrained  from  pressing  their 
wants  and  claims,  and  shrank  into  retirement, 
rather  than  court  notoriety.    Some  retired ' 


to  Norwich  and  other  country  towns  of  Eng- 
land, where  they  gave  lessons  in  Italian. 
Some  of  the  young  men  have  lived  to  render 
good  service  and  distinguish  themselves  at 
Milan  or  under  the  constitutional  government 
of  Piedmont. 

Not  content  with  knowing  these  gentlemen, 
I  rather  rashly  took  letters  from  them,  and 
hied  to  Itoly  to  behold  the  "  fatal  beauty" 
of  the  land,  and  its  servi  ognor  frementL  I 
was  considerably  afraid  of  the  Cerberi  at  the 
gates  of  Milan,  knowing  what  letters  were  on 
my  person ;  but  the  Cerberi  in  question,  be- 
ing a  piquet  of  infantry  in  skyblue  pantoloons 
held  up  and  together  by  belt,  that  nearly  cut 
each  soldier  in  two,  proved  very  placable 
Pandours.  A  crown- piece  obviated  the  right 
of  search,  and  I  rolled  scatheless  into  Milan. 

The  cnpitol  of  Lombardy  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  towns  of  Europe,  and  this  in  de- 
spite of  what  one  should  imagine  to  be  the 
most  unfavorable  condition  for  being  delight- 
ful. It  contoins  a  court,  but  all  the  society 
of  Milan  puts  the  court  in  Coventry,  and  wiU 
not  go  to  it,  nor  notice  it,  nor  receive  those 
who  attend  it.  The  handsomest  Austrian 
aide-de-camp  of  the  Arch-duke  could  not  find 
a  partner  at  any  ball.  But  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  families  at  Milan,  all  rich.  Four 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year  is  a  common 
fortune  at  Milan,  and  a  very  uncommon  for- 
tune anywhere  else,  except  in  London.  There 
are  no  means  oT  wasting  it  either,  for  gambling 
is  not  carried  on  to  that  extent,  and  there  is 
limit  to  horses,  equipage,  and  palaces.  Love* 
so  extremely  expensive  in  so  many  countriesi 
is  not  at  all  so  in  Italy,  probably  because  the 
well-bred  classes  have  nothing  to  do  but  U> 
make  it. 

Then  everything  at  Milan  is  original,  and 
savors  of  a  little  world  of  its  own.  It  has 
an  opera  of  its  own,  a  ballet  of  its  own,  a 
cuisine  of  its  own  (for  Milan  is  a  pays  de  Co- 
cagne),  and  an  idiom  of  its  own  well  worth 
the  learning  when  one  is  young.  And  Milan 
has  habits  and  ideas  of  its  own,  nay,  despite 
of  Austria,  a  will  too,  and,  as  it  has  shown,  a 
strenuous  will.  I  had  the  advantoge  of  being 
flung  into  this  intelligent,  impassioned,  well- 
bred,  and  delightful  society,  which  no  Eng- 
lishman, just  past  the  Alps,  thinks  of  stop- 
ping or  looking  for.  They  may  look  for  so- 
ciety in  Venice  or  Florence,  but  at  Milan 
would  not  dream  of  it.  The  Marquis  of  Tri- 
vulzio,  since  dead,  remained  at  the  head  of 
Milanese  society;  Though  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Porro  he  had  carefully  abstoined 
from  joining  in  the  revolution,  or  rather  in 
the  conspiracy  to  bring  it  about.    He  was 
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very  fond  of  money,  and  very  fond  of  anti- 
quity and  books,  was  quite  a  biblioman,  and 
loved  men  of  letters,  more  because  they  made 
books  than  from  any  intrinsic  value  which 
these  productions  of  genius  might  possess. 
But  in  Italy  a  noble   of  the  first  rank  and 
wealth,  would   consider  that  he  derogated 
from  his  position  and  disgraced  himself,  if  he 
did  not  extend  all  the  kindness,  hospitality, 
and  attention  he  could  bestow  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  of  lettered  eminence.    An  Italian 
marquis  would  no  more  lead  the  life  of  an 
English  agricultural  duke  than  he  would  fill 
the   position  of  his  own   cook  or  groom. 
Monti,  therefore,  and  his  daughter,  the  Coun- 
tess Perticari,  Mustozidi,  with  all  that  Lom- 
bardy  could  boast  of  eminence  in  poetry  or 
prose,  or  in  either,  all  were  at  home  in  the 
salon  of  the  Casa  Trivulzio.     Monti  was  then 
nearly  blind,  but  with  all  his  age  full  of  vi- 
gor, enough  to  have  denounced  Austria  with 
the  fervor  of  Dante,  had  there  been  any  pos* 
sibility  of  indulging  in  such  a  vein.     But  pru- 
dence forbade  and  age  excused.     Nor  was  it 
possible  to  raise  indignation  even  in  prose  at 
the  Casa  Trivulzio,  for  the  noblo  marquis  pro- 
.  claimed  with  emphasis,  qui  non  si  parla  po- 
litica.     Poor  Peliico  had  disappeared  from 
their  society  which  he  had  adorned.     Man- 
zoni's  star  had  not  yet  risen .      Mustoxidi  was 
then  what  he  has  remained  ever  since,  and  is 
still,  a  cross-grained  and  quarrelsome  indivi- 
dual, the  same  at  Corfew  now,  that  he  was  at 
Milan  and  elsewhere  then. 

Leaving  so  many  Italian  friends  in  London, 
great  Anglomans,  and  constitutionals,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  how  few  of  them  they  had 
left  behind  in  Milan.  The  hatred  to  Austria 
was  as  great  there,  indeed,  as  amongst  the 
exiles,  but  far  from  falling  back  upon  consii- 
tional  ideas,  the  old  Milanese  were  full  of  Bo- 
napartist  recollections,  and  raved  of  a  resto- 
ration of  Prince  Eugene  through  English  in- 
fluence, which  would  be  at  once  an  anti-Bour- 
bonian  and  a  liberal  move.  The  Congress  of 
Verona  had  led  them  to  hope  this.  Having 
been  announced  in  some  letters  of  introduc- 
tion, very  falsely,  in  truth,  of  understanding 
politics,  I  was  taken  to  the  great  lady,  the 
very  chief,  indeed,  of  the  Imperialist  party, 
the  worthy  Princess  Serbelloni.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, I  could  give  no  hopes  of  the  libe- 
ralism of  the  English  Tories,  however  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  might  have  protested  at 
Verona  ;  and  I  could  not  but  declare,  that  if 
Prince  Eugene  or  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg 
was  never  to  become  Viceroy  of  Italy  till 
England  made  him  so,  he  might  wait  to  eter« 
nity.    It  is  incredible  to  those,  who  have  not 


discerned  it,  how  they  do  travea^  English 
influence,  intentions,  patronage,  and  politics 
in  Italy,  as  remote  from  the  truth,  as  infants 
could  be,  if  these  attempted  to  form  ideas  on 
the  public  afliairs  and  motives  of  the  world. 

Milan  was,  at  the  time,  to  be  enjoyed  more 
from  what  it  might  be,  than  from  what  it 
was.    For  though  all  efforts  were  made  at 
festivities  and  hospitalities,  they  failed  too 
often ;  and  I  have  seen  a  society,  instead  of 
echoing  the  laugh,  burst  all  at  once,  on  some 
sudden  announcement  or  allusion,  into  t^ara. 
I  shall  never  forget  a  mUeggvatura  on  the 
Como,  at  which  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the 
family  was  arrested,  and  transferred  from 
the  fresh  freedom  of  the  lake  to  the  prison 
behind  the  Corso.     One  of  the  charms  of 
Milanese  society  was,  that   young  women 
mingled  in  it.     In  other  parts  of  Italy  and  in 
France,  girjs,  till  they  are  married,  endure  a 
somewhat  Eastern  seclusion.     But  every  cir- 
cle in  Milan  was  a  domestic  one,  the  rela- 
tionship being  universal.     Ai  d  this  atmos- 
phere of  family,  as  well  as  the  presence  of 
the  young  and  unmarried,  gave  a  purer  tone 
to  society  than  was  observable  in  those  sa- 
loons from  which  the  young  are  banished. 
How  very  different  was  Venice  1    In  Milan 
there  was  all  the  freshness  and  poesy  of  life; 
in  Venice  nothing  but  the  decay  and  the  cor- 
ruption.    And  yet  because  of  its  history  and 
architecture,  poets  selected  it  as  their  abode 
and  their  theme,  as  if  sentiment  lingered  in 
old  stones  and  filthy  waters,  and  in  a  degraded 
population.      Society    there   was    none  at 
Venice,  at  least  whatever  society  did  exist 
was  not  worth  the  name.    The  Venetians, 
though  they  drove  piles  or  foundations  for 
their  houses,  had  none  for  their  wealth.     The 
wealth  of  Milan  is  in  land.     All  its  rich  peo- 
ple are  landed  proprietors.     But  to  live  at 
Venice,  abd  own  land  on  t&rra  firma,  is  no 
longer  the  fashion.     Neither  can  its  capital 
be  longer  invested  in  trade  or  in  colonial 
possessions.    And  thus  the  Jews,  or  a  few 
degenerate  Venetians,  that  take  after  them, 
are  all  that  survive  of  Venice.     The  Shylocks 
alone  remain  in  possession  of   the  Rialto. 
The  Venetian  senator  and  trader  are  gone. 
The  church  property,  indeed,  still  maintains 
the  sacred  edifices  of  Venice,  and  gives  it 
the  appearance  and  air  of  the  pomp  of  the 
old  city.    The  Austrians,  too,  have  courts 
of  appeal,  with  a  number  of  military  and 
civil  authorities.     These  procure  some  well- 
clad  frequenters  of  street  and  cfrfL     But  as 
to  the  remains  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy, 
you  will  find  the  last  remaining  type  of  it  in 
«  Madame    Sand's  '<  Count    Zustiniani^'*   the 
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proud^t  noble  of  Venice,  and  tbe  impreta- 
rio  of  its  theatre.  The  first  volume  of 
Madame  Sand's  **  Consuelo/'  is  certainly  the 
most  charming  and  true  picture  of  Venice 
that  modern  times  has  produced.  It  is  quite 
a  Canaletti,  and  the  more  charming  since  the 
remaining  volumes  of  her  novel  are  very 
second-rate  indeed. 

I  am  no  admirer  of  Venice,  even  in  the 
past.  Not  that  I  am  going  to  indulge  in  any 
tirade  against  its  tyranny,  its  spies,  its  assas- 
ainatfons,  or  its  leaden  prisons.  If  domestic 
tyranny  was  necessary  for  external  greatness, 
that  is  the  affair  of  the  Venetians.  But  the 
external  greatness  was  but  littleness  after  all. 
What  more  beggarly  and  blustering  than 
their  whole  conduct  at  Constantinople,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  storming  of  it  by  the  blind 
old  doge.  The  Venetians  did  more  to  de- 
stroy the  Eastern  empire,  to  favor  the  con* 
quests  of  the  Turks,  and  the  extinction  of 
letters  and  enlightenment,  east  of  Italy,  than 
any  other  power.  Their  conduct  in  the 
Crusades  was  vile.  The  folly  and  cruelty, 
which  other  countries  fell  into  from  Quixo- 
tism, they  practised  with  a  view  to  profit. 
Then  their  rule  was  odious,  and  what  we 
know  of  their  colonial  rigime  shows,  that  it 
was  the  most  oppressive  on  record.  The 
Greeks  suffered  far  less  under  the  Turks  than 
under  the  Venetians ;  and,  after  a  time,  wel- 
comed their  conquest  by  the  Mussulmans  as 
a  deliverance.  AH  these  things  are  not  to 
be  forgotten  in  an  estimate  of  the  merchant 
princes,  and  reduces,  by  many  degrees,  that 
claim  to  be  the  Queen  of  Ideal,  as  well  as  of 
the  Adriatic,  which  our  poets  especially  have 
claimed  for  Venice. 

The  finest  part  of  Italy  is  the  Romagna, 
not  exactly  in  picturesque  beauty,  but  in 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  the  possession  of  a 
sturdy  and  ereet  middle  class,  betwixt  a 
noblesse  and  a  people.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
trade  and  industry  there,  which  exists  not  in 
the  rest  of  Italy.  The  race  is  endowed  with 
a  fine  bold  character,  and  has  always  remain- 
ed alive  to  political  hopes,  even  when  they 
were  dead  in  the  rest  of  Italy.  I  had  rather 
live  in  Ravenna  or  Ancona  than  in  Venice, 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  prefer  the  shades 
of  an  active  and  lively  hostelry  to  that  of  a 
cemetery,  whatever  the  beauty  of  its  monu- 
ments, and  the  fablery  of  its  traditions. 
Enjs^lishmen,  however,  know  nothing  of  the 
Romagna.  They  visit  the  Caraccis  at  Bolo- 
gna, or  perhaps  pursue  their  way  to  our  Lady 
of  Loretto.  But  in  general  they  vault  over 
the  Appenines  to  Florence,  and  ignore  that 
the  country  at  the  back  of  the  Appenines  is 


the  most  genuine  Italian.  In  the  hands  of 
even  Austria  it  would  be  a  flourishing  pro- 
vince. In  its  own  hands  it  would  soon  be- 
come what  Venice  was,  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  arbiter  of  Italy.  As  it  is, 
it  is  worth  contemplating  and  studying,  being 
the  most  striking  example  extant  of  a  sacer- 
dotal rigime.  Never  was  the  struggle  of  a 
bourgeoisie  against  a  priestly  caste  so  vehe- 
ment>  so  fierce,  and  so  inveterate,  on  either 
side.  If  the  Romagna  be  ever  free,  it  will 
declare  itself  Protestant  or  infidel,  or  Mus- 
sulman. The  hatred  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
is  a  passion  so  deep  and  universal,  that  one 
must  have  seen  it  working  in  the  people  to 
have  an  idea  of  it. 

Whilst  evoking  my  reminiscences  to  sketch 
the  men  and  things  of  Italy  thirty  years  ago, 
the  pen  is  suspended  by  the  sudden  tidings 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  no  more.  No 
event  could  be  more  to  be  expected,  for  the 
Duke  was  not  only  in  the  fulness  of  years, 
but  to  the  advice  of  physicians,  who  recom- 
mended, in  addition  to  the  seton  in  his  neck, 
certain  and  minute  precautions,  his  Grace 
was  wont  to  reply, — "  Life  is  not  worth  pre- 
serving on  such  conditions."  So  that  though 
he  took  some,  he  refused  to  take  all,  the 
requisite  precautions.  Though  no  event 
could  be  more  expected,  it  still  takes  away 
one's  breath.  The  mind  refuses  to  fix  its 
attention  on  any  other  subject.  So  that  m- 
stead  of  continuing  my  course  to  Rome  and 
Florence,  I  must  fain  turn  back  to  Verona, 
where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  so  lately 
been,  and  where  the  part  which  he  played  of 
arbiter  between  constitutional  tendencies  and 
absolutist  prejudices,  shook  his  friendship 
with  the  Russian  autocrat,  and  quite  destroy- 
ed the  good  opinion  which  the  French  Court 
had  of  him.  From  this  epoch  the  French 
ultras  flung  themselves  almost  altogether  into 
the  hands  of  Russia. 

Talleyrand  said  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's career  was  the  finest  and  the  fullest 
that  statesman  had  ever  seen.  No  country 
was  ev^r  more  indebted  to  one  of  its  sons, 
than  England  to  his  Grace;  and,  through 
England,  all  Europe  might  express  equal 
gratitude.  There  is  naught  that  its  monarchs 
possess,  which  they  do  not  owe  to  him. 
livery  one  knows  that  the  Duke  began  his 
career  in  India,  where  he  commanded  a  regi- 
ment, his  brother  being  governor-general. 
There  is  always  a  jealousy  and  hatred  in 
every  army  of  the  relatives  of  those  in  power ; 
whether  it  is  the  case  or  not,  they  are  always 
suspected  of  being  unduly  favored,  and 
everything  to  their  prejudice  is,  of  course, 
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carefully  remembered,  and  sedulonsly  raked 
up.  Lo,  the  report  came,  that  Colonel  Wei- 
lesley  was  not  the  ofiBcer  to  lead  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  that  he  was  spared  as  the  brother 
of  the  governor-general.  General  Harris, 
on  a  particular  occasion,  having  called  out 
Colonel  Wellesley  to  lead  a  storming  party, 
without  waiting  till  officers  volunteered,  as 
they  were  wont  to  do  on  such  occasion, 
Colonel  Wellesley  received  the  order  with  the 
greatest  coolness,  and  executed  it  with  the 
greatest  courage.  He  did  not  inquire  whe- 
ther the  order  was  well  or  ill-meant  on  the 
part  of  General  Harris.  But  Lord  Welling- 
ton carried  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  it,  and 
he  afterwards  lived  to  show  it,  by  procuring 
for  General  Harris,  what  he,  in  the  common 
course  of  things,  would  never  have  obtained, 
an  English  peerage.  We  have  heard  many 
different  opinions  of  the  battle  of  Assaye, 
Wellington's  first  achievement.  It*  proved, 
at  least,  one  thing,  that  he  was  destined  to 
be  a  fortunate  commander. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Duke's  rather  liberal 
politics  in  Spain.  He  had  aides-de-camp  of 
the  Whig  as  well  as  of  the  Tory  party,  and 
be  rather  liked  to  hear  them  dispute.  His 
rule,  however,  was  to  allow  of  nothing  but 
business  during  the  day,  no  idle  talk,  no  loss 
of  hours.  He  kept  no  chair  in  his  tent,  lest 
himself  or  others  might  be  tempted  to  sit  and 
loiter.  But  of  an  evening,  and  after  such  a 
meal  as  could  be  procured,  he  liked  the  freest 
converse,  and  the  fullest  scope  to  argument. 
One  of  his  aides-de-camp  was  very  liberal, 
and  very  outspoken.  This  the  Duke,  far 
from  repressing,  rather  encouraged,  holding 
himself  in  reserve,  and  taking  the  part  of  list- 
ener, or  of  umpire,  rather  than  of  partisan. 

The  genius  of  Napoleon  and  the  genius  of 
Wellington  are  the  counterparts,  one  of  the 
other.  And  Providence  may  be  said  to  have 
restored  the  balance,  and  repaired  the  ill  aris- 
ing from  the  creation  of  one,  by  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  other.  Napoleon  invent- 
ed a  new  science  of  offensive  war,  before 
which  all  Europe  trembled.  Wellington  in- 
vented the  science  of  defensive  war,  by  which 
Europe  saved  itself.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton never  fought  an  offensive  battle ;  he  was 
always  on  the  defensive,  even  in  advancing 
and  besieging,  the  capture  of  towns  by  storm, 
and  rout  of  armies  by  a  gallant  charge,  bein^ 
so  many  finales,  for  which  everything  had 
been  prepared.  Torres  Yedras  is  the  great 
monument  of  his  military  genius,  great  as 
Austerlitz,  as  "  Paradise  Lost,"  as  "  Faust," 
or  "Tancredi."  It  was  original  as  grand. 
Few  comprehend  it  yet,  which  is  one  of  the 


attributes  of  genius,  but  it  saved  an  em- 
pire. 

Soult.  bom  about  the  same  time  with  the 
Duke,  and  deceased  within  a  short  time  of  bis 
old  antagonist,  alone  of  the  French  generals, 
understood  the  Duke's  tactics.  Soult  adopt- 
ed them  against  Wellington  at  Toulouse. 
He  got  beaten  nevertheless.  Why  ?  Because 
the  Wellington  tactics  were  suited  to  British 
troops,  and  required  their  steadiness  to  suc- 
ceed. To  do  Soult  justice,  he  had  but  raw 
levies  to  fight  with,  and  these  especially 
French,  were  all  ardor,  and  such  ardor  is 
not  the  kind  of  courage  requisite  for  defen- 
sive war. 

Napoleon  understood  neither  Wellington 
nor  bis  troops.  Had  he  done  so.  he  would 
have  followed  up  his  victory  over  the  Prus- 
sians at  Ltgny,  and  completed  their  rout 
Had  he  done  so,  the  Duke  should  have  re- 
treated to  Antwerp,  and  the  coast.  Waterloo 
would  never,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
fought. 

With  1815  may  be  said  to  commence  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  political  career.  I  see 
from  the  biographies,  some  of  them  able  ones, 
that  appear  m  the  daily  prints,  that  the  Duke 
is  set  down  as  a  High  Tory.  He  wanted 
one  quality  as  a  Tory,  fanaticism.  He  not 
only  was  averse  to  religious  bigotry,  but  he 
had  no  bigotry  to  any  idea.  No  man  was 
more  acquiescent,  or  more  willing  to  bow  to 
A  fait  accomplL  Thus,  however  legitimist, 
when  the  Due  d'Angoul^me  applied  to  him 
in  the  south  of  France,  he  refused  to  his 
royal  highness  the  entry  of  his  camp,  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  authorized  to  hoist  the 
standard  of  legitimacy  against  Napoleon. 
When  he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  proposed  as  a  king,  who  would 
prove  a  mezzo  tertnine  between  parties,  the 
Duke  replied,  "  that  he  would  be  but  an  usur- 
per of  a  good  family."  Yet  the  Duke  lived 
to  recognize  as  King  of  the  French  this  man, 
whom  he  had  set  aside  as  a  well-bom  usurper. 

I  spoke  before  of  the  remonstrant  attitude 
assumed  by  the  Duke  at  Verona,  an  attitude 
of  direct  opposition  to  the  French  ultras,  and 
one  which  became  sufficiently  known  in  Italy 
to  awaken  the  hopes  of  that  sanguine  people. 
But  the  Duke's  arguments,  addressed  to  the 
great  arbitrators,  Alexander  and  Metternich, 
were,  that  England  would  not  suffer  France 
to  resume  its  old  supremacy,  to  treat  Spain, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Family  Compact,  and 
thus  create  a  subservient  rival  to  England 
for  centuries,  which  England  had  rescued 
from  them  with  oceans  of  blood  and  millions 
of  treasure.    The  Duke  and  M.  De  Montmo- 
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rency  disagreed  bitterly.  Indeed,  the  Duke 
did  not  agree  well  with  Frenchmen.  Not 
one,  who  had  seen  him,  had  a  friendly  word 
to  say  of  him.  He  considered  them  enemies 
for  80  many  years,  that  he  could  never  get 
over  the  feeling.  Peel  shared  this  prejudice. 
Even  he  never  felt  at  home  in  Paris,  and  hur- 
ried oat  of  it,  as  soon  as  he  reached  it,  with  a 
precipitation  that,  on  more  than  one  occa^on, 
mortified  the  Tuileries.  Canning  was  more 
a  man  of  the  world.  He  dined  with  Charles 
the  Tenth,  at  the  very  time  that  he  knew 
Charles  the  Tenth  to  be  plotting  against  him 
and  England.  But  Canning  consoled  him- 
self with  the  idea,  that  Charles  the  Tenth 
could  be  the  enemy  of  no  one,  so  much  as  he 
was  of  himself.  By  the  by,  people  wonder- 
ed much  at  the  dinner  given,  and  the  cross  of 
St.  Louis,  offered  by  Charles  the  Tenth  to 
Canning.  No  one  could  account  for  them. 
Canning  was  much  afraid  of  a  coalition 
against  England,  and  he  came  and  spent  the 
recess  in  Paris,  wiih  his  friend  Lord  Granville, 
to  see  into  matters  at  his  leisure.  He  saw 
enough  to  be  convinced  that  France  was  not 
formidable,  undermined  as  she  was  with  con- 
spiracy and  discontent,  and  he  with  justice 
looked  upon  Charles  Dix  as  a  victim  to  be 
pitied,  rather  than  a  foe  to  be  feared. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  however  saga- 
cious as  a  general,  was  not  long-sighted  as  a 
poliUcian.  He  knew  this,  indeed,  and  mis- 
trusted his  own  judgment,  but  relied  on  Peel. 
In  1829,  he  thought  that  granting  emancipa- 
tion would  pacify  Ireland  and  popularize  O*- 
Connell — would  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails 
of  the  English  liberals,  and  leave  them  no- 
thing to  ask.  They  even  got  rid  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's friends,  lest  they  should  have  the  hon- 
or of  the  measure,  which  had  in  every  point 
a  contrary  result  to  that  foreseen.  Reform 
came  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  Duke. 
He  who  had  dismissed  Huskisson  three 
years  before,  for  voting  in  favor  of  trans- 
ferring a  franchise  to  Manchester  —  could 
not  believe  in  the  progress  of  a  question 
which  Canning  himself  is  popular  in  sneer- 
ing at.  And  yet  no  one  was  so  influential  as 
the  Duke  in  the  hereafter  passing  of  reform. 
The  Court  looked  to  him.  A  word  of  en- 
couragement from  the  old  soldier  would  have 
emboldened  it  to  resistance;  and, perhaps, 
bad  he  not  been  there  to  dissuade  and  force 
down  rash  and  unseasonable  resistance,  Eng- 


land might  have  had  its  revolution  of  July. 
He  saved  England  in  1831,  as  surely  as  Mar- 
mont  lost  France  in  1830. 

From  the  passing  of  Reform,  the  Duke  re- 
mained a  prominent  character,  and  an  influ- 
ential person,  but  had  no  fixed  place  in  poli- 
tics. Even  when  holding  all  the  offices  of 
state  in  his  person,  he  was  but  locum  tenens  for 
Peel,  by  whose  lead  he  abided.  Indeed,  his 
later  years  sufficiently  refute  the  assertion  of 
his  being  ultra  Tory. 

One  of  the  best  well-known  anecdotes  of 
the  Duke  in  these  later  times  is  valuable,  as 
portraying  his  brusque  habits,  and  his  prefer- 
ence of  a  Feelite  Tory  to  a  Protectionist  one. 
When  the  Earl  of  Derby  took  office,  of  course 
the  Duke  was  continued  in  command  of  the 
army,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  promised, 
that  the  appointment  to  the  Mastership  of 
the  Ordnance  should  be  with  his  concurrence. 
The  Earl  of  Derby  had  forwarded  as  his 
choice  for  that  office  Lord  Combermere ;  but 
the  Duke  was  determined  to  have  Lord  Har- 
dinge,  to  whom  Lord  Derby  objected,  as  vot- 
ing against  protection.  Accordingly,  when 
the  mmiste rial  appointments  were  in  progress. 
Lord  Combermere  called  in  the  morning  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  and  demanded  to  speak 
with  his  Grace.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  ob- 
served, that  the  Duke  was  not  in  the  best  of 
humors  this  morning.  Lord  Combermere 
said  he  must  see  the  Duke,  at  all  events. 
**  Well,"  said  the  military  secretary,  "  I  am 
going  in  to  his  Grace,  and  if  you  will  follow 
me,  you  will,  on  entering  the  room,  probably 
be  able  to  hear  a  specimen,  and  get  an  idea 
of  the  state  of  humor  in  which  the  Duke  is." 
Accordingly,  Lord  Fitzroy  went  in,  whilst  my 
Lord  Combermere  lingered  on  the  threshold. 
To  the  intimation  that  Lord  Combermere 
wanted  to  see  him,  his  Grace  at  first  made 
no  reply.  There  was  a  pause ;  and  Lord 
Fitzroy  repeated  the  intimation,  adding,  **  that 
his  Grace  had  probably  not  heard  what  he 
had  before  said,  viz.,  that  Lord  Combermere 
wanted  to  see  him.''  The  Duke,  who  knew 
that  his  Lordship  came  for  the  Ordnance, 
exclaimed,  unaware  that  the  object  of  his  re- 
mark was  within   hearing,  "Take   the  old 

away !"     Lord  Combermere  took  the 

hint,  and  disappeared.  And  Lord  Hardinge 
was  nominated  to  the  Ordnance,  on  the  con- 
dition of  voting  as  he  pleased. 
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GOETHE  AS  A  MAN  OP  SCIENCE.* 


The  antithesis  to  Poetry,  as  Wordsworth 
felicitously  said,  is  not  Prose,  but  Science. 
Therefore  have  Poets  and  Men  of  Science, 
in  all  times,  formed  two  distinct  classes,  and 
never,  save  in  one  illustrious  example,  ex- 
hibited the  twofold  manifestation  of  Poetry 
and  Science  working  in  harmonious  unity : 
that  single  exception  is  Goethe.  There  have 
been  philosophic  poets,  and  men  of  science 
with  poetical  tastes,  but  the  absolute  fusion 
of  high  scientific  capacity  with  the  highest 
poetical  power  has,  we  believe,  been  limited 
to  the  single  example  just  cited.  One  might, 
indeed,  put  in  a  claim  for  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci, that  great  artist  having  anticipated  dis- 
coveries which  made  Galileo  and  Kepler, 
Moestlin  and  Maurolycus,  Castelli,  and  even 
some  modern  geologists,  famous ;  not  to 
mention  his  clear  insight  into  the  Baconian 
Method  of  experiment  and  observation  as 
the  guides  to  just  theory  in  the  investigation 
of  Nature.f  Yet,  in  answer  to  such  a  claim, 
as  an  exception,  we  might  show  how  Science 
was  necessary  to  a  painter's  education,  and 
how  his  very  materials,  as  it  were,  lead  him 
into  some  superficial  acquaintance  with  scien- 
tific processes  ;  whereas,  so  far  from  Science 
forming  the  necessary  preparation  to  a  poet, 
it  is  radically  opposed,  both  in  method  and 
detail,  to  all  our  ideas  of  his  education.  In- 
deed, the  antithesis  between  Poetry  and  Sci- 
ence is  so  marked,  that  when  Goethe  claimed 
a  hearing  on  abstruse  and  comprehensive 
questions  of  positive  science,  the  world  at 
large  very  naturally  prejudged  the  matter, 
and  somewhat  superciliously  regarded  his 
eflforts  as  those  of  a  poet  dabbling  in  science ; 
while  professional  men,  with  professional  con- 
tempt, shrugged  their  shoulders  at  the  "  ama- 
teur." They  did  so  then,  they  do  so  now. 
It  is  true,  that  the  great  comparative  Ana- 
tomists and  Botanists  of  our  day  are  too  sen- 

♦  1.  Goethe's  Werhe,  40  vola  Stuttcart  1840. 
2.  (Euvres  d'ffistaire  NatwrelU  de  Goethe,  eompre- 
nant  Divers  Mimoires  (TAnatoniie  Comparie,  de 
Botanique  et  de  Giologie.  Traduito  et  Annot^a^ 
par  Ch.  F.  Martina.    Aveo  Atlas.    Paria 

\ Hallam,  "Literature  of  Europe,"  vol  I  p.  804. 


sible  of  Goethe's  immense  services,  not  to 
speak  of  him  with  respect;  and  Isidore 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  mentions,  with  no  slight 
exultation,  the  conformity  of  Goethe's  views 
with  those  of  his  illustrious  father.  Yet  even 
the  men  who  alone  do  him  justice,  because 
alone  competent  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  his  labors,  would,  we  may  safely  assert, 
rank  him  still  higher  as  a  Naturalist,  were 
they  not  also  somewhat  under  the  common 
prejudice  as  regards  the  Poet.  It  is  difficult, 
in  considering  the  Metamorphosis  of  Plants, 
the  Unity  of  Composition,  and  the  essays  on 
Comparative  Osteology,  to  forget  that  the 
cunning  hand  which  holds  the  scalpel  also 
wrote  "  Faust,"  "  Goets  von  Berlichingen,*' 
"  Meister,"  and  "  Iphigenia."  The  same  diffi- 
culty has  been  felt  with  regard  to  Buffon,  in 
whom  the  majority  still  refuse  to  see  the 
great  thinker  beneath  the  splendid  writer. 
Buffon  was  a  stylist,  ergo,  not  a  philosopher : 
that  is  the  unconscious  reasoning.  Goethe 
was  a  poet,  ergo,  he  could  not  have  been  a 
scientific  thinker :  that  is  said  openly. 

It  is  time  to  dissipate  such  errors,  and  to 
examine  more  strictly  into  Goethe's  preten- 
sions. Even  those  best  informed  on  this 
point  are  not  thoroughly  informed,  for  the 
materials  demand  extensive  and  minute 
search. 

Let  us  first  quote  three  unexceptionable 
authorities,  not  German,  to  prove  that  the 
subject'  is  worthy  of  serious  invesUgation, 
and  that  Goethe  is  accepted  as  a  man  of 
science  by  competent  persons.  He  takes  his 
rank  among  the  few  great  Naturalists  whose 
biographies  follow  in  the  '*  Dictionnaire  des 
Science  Naturelles,"  the  writer  very  justly 
remarking,  that  "  pour  Goethe  en  effet  i'^tu- 
de  de  I'histoire  naturelle  ne  fut  pas  un  sim- 
ple caprice,  ou  une  distraction  a  ses  innom- 
brables  travaux ;  ce  fut  une  oeuvre  s^rieuse 
et  dans  laquelle  il  a  marqu6  I'empreinte  de 
son  genie II  s'y  appliqua  non  en  ama- 
teur qui  se  contente  de  notions  g^n6rales, 
mais  en  savant  qui  n*arrive  k  la  generalisa- 
tion qu'&  force  de  details." 

We  must  also  give  Isidore  Geoffroy  St. 
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Hilftire's  emphatic  rerdict;  its  importance 
will  excuse  the  length  of  the  extract,  and  we 
leave  it  untranslated,  in  order  thatttke  actual 
expresMons  may  he  weighed : — 

"  En  outre,  et  sans  parier  ici  de  sea  m^moires 
non  moins  nombreux  sur  la  physlologie  v^g^ale, 
de  866  notices  g^ologiquea  sur  plasieurs  cootrees 
de  rAllemaffne,  et  surtoat  de  son  ouvrage  sur 
Poptique  et  Tes  couleurs,  qui  restent  tout  4  fait 
en  dehors  de  mon  examen,  on  doit  ft  la  jennesse 
de  Goethe  plusieurs  autres  travaux  zootomiques 
qne  I'autear  n'a  point  lui-m^tne  mis  au  jour,  mats 
qui,  communiques  par  lui  ft  divers  anatomistes 
Allemands,  et  bonorablement  cit^s  par  eux,  sont 
on  peu  plus  tard  entr^j  dans  la  science.  11  en 
est  ainsi,  par  exemple,  des  recberches  de  Goethe 
sur  le  crftne  des  mammifdres,  dont  les  r^^ultats, 
publics  en  partie  par  Loder  et  Soemmering,  ont 
snrtout  contribu^  ft  fixer  I'attention  des  anatomis- 
tes sur  une  pidce  tour.ft-tour  appelee  os  trans- 
versal, parietal  impair,  <$pactal,  os  de  Qoethe,  et 
interparietal.  En  presence  de  faits  qui  attestent 
des  etudes  pr^liminaires,  solides,  pratiques  et 
ponrsuivies  avec  perseverance  pendant  quinze 
anD^es — en  presence  de  travaux  aussi  nombreux 
et  continues  par  Tauteur  presque  jusque  sur  son 
lit  de  mort,  les  droits  de  Goethe  au  titre  de  natu- 
ralisto  ne  sauraient  dtre  un  instant  doutenx. 

''  Assur^ment,  si  Thomme  qui  a  fait  tout  cela, 
n'eut  pas  ^t^  en  mdme  temps  run  des  plus  grands 
pontes — ^le  plus  grand  peut-6tre  de  1  Allemagne 
— I'id^e  ne  fut  venue  ft  personne  de  n'attribuer  ft 
Goethe  cue  des  vues  po^tiques  sur  la  nature,  ou 
bien,  selon  les  expressions  employees  par  lui- 
m^me  pour  caracteriser  quelques  pens^es  jet^es 
dans  ses  premiers  outrages  littemires,  des  dSsirs 
de  cormaXlre  qui  s'ivaporaieni  en  vogues  el  inutiles 
contemplations,  Et  surtnut  sie  la  vie  de  Goethe, 
cette  vie  dans  toutes  les  phases  de  laquelle  la 
science  a  eu  une  si  belle  part,  eut  M  plus  com- 
pleteroent  connue,  nul  n^eut  admis  cette  erreur, 
encore  partag^e  par  plusieurs,  que  les  travaux  sci- 
entifiques  de  Goethe  se  r^duisent  ft  quelques  bril- 
lants  essais  de  jeune  homme  et  ft  quelques  remi- 
niscences de  vieillard. 

<*  Toutes  ces  opinions  precon^iies,  que  j'avoue 
avoir  conserv^es  tr^s  long-temps,  et  qui  ne  sont 
tombdes  que  devant  un  examen  approfondi  des 
faits,  sont  ndes  du  sentiment,  exagdrd  pent-4tre, 
que  nous  avons  tous,  sans  mSme  y  avoir  rdflechi, 
snr  Timmense  difference  des  conditions  p.<^ycholo- 
giques  qui  tendent  ft  constituer  le  poete  et  le  na- 
toraltste,  et  des  facultds  par  lesquelles  ils  se  dis- 
tinguent."* 

To  this  we  will  add  the  authority  of  the 
greatest  living  comparative  anatomist — 
Richard  Owen — who,  in  his  celebrated  work 
"  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  the  Verte- 
brate Skeleton,"  (page  8,)  says,  "  Goethe, 
indeed,  had  taken  the  lead  in  inquiries  of  this 
nature  in  his  determination,  in  1787,  of  the 

*  "Essais  dd  Zoologie  G6ii6rale,"  189.  Supp.  ft 
Buffon,  tome  81. 


special  homology  of  that  part  of  the  human 
upper  maxillary  hone,  whioh  is  separated  by 
a  more  or  less  extensive  suture  from  the  rest 
of  the  bone  in  the  foetus ;  and  the  pkilosoph" 
teal  principles  propounded  in  the  great  poet's 
famous  anatomical  essays,  called  forth  the 
valuable  labors  of  the  kindred  spirits,  Oken, 
Bojanus,  Neckel,  Carus,  and  other  eminent 
cultivators  of  anatomical  philosophy  in  Ger- 
many." 

The  mere  versatility  of  intellect  implied  by 
these  scientific  labors  in  a  poet,  ought  not 
astonish  us  in  one  who,  with  Shakspeare,  cer- 
tainly deserved  the  epithet  "  myrind-minded," 
but  should  be  accepted  as  a  fact.  He  notes 
the  disinclination  of  the  public  to  accord 
praise  to  any  man  who  aims  at  success  in 
different  spheres,  and  while  finding  it  per- 
fecrtly  natural,  wisely  adds,  that  an  energetic 
nature  feels  itself  brought  into  the  world  for 
its  own  development,  and  not  for  the  appro- 
bation of  the  public :  "  it  declines  fatiguing 
and  exhausting  itself  by  always  doing  the 
same  thing,  and  seeks  elsewhere  relaxation." 
If,  therefore,  Goethe  passed  from  the  elabo- 
ration of  great  anatomical  laws  to  the  compo- 
sition of  a  comic  opera,  the  reason  was  that 
his  versatile  nature  demanded  varieties  of  ac- 
tivity.* 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
one  very  active  cause  of  the  disrespect  with 
which  men  consider  his  scientific  labors,  is 
the  bad  taste  of  his  polemics  with  Newton. 
He  labored  for  years  to  replace  the  New- 
tonian theory  of  colors  by  a  theory  of  his 
own,  carefully  elaborated  from  original  exper- 
iments. It  is  quite  beyond  our  competence 
to  decide  upon  the  truth  of  his  theory — 
non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites — and 
in  the  servility  of  ignorance  we  naturally 
range  ourselves  on  the  side  of  authority. 
But  even  as  historians  we  cannot  help  the 
remark,  that  not  only  has  Goethe*s  theory 
against  it  the  immense  authority  of  Newton, 
and  all  physical  inquirers  since  Newton's  day 
— a  body  of  compact,  demonstrable  doctrine, 
incessantly  proving  its  truth  by  fresh  discov- 
eries deduced  from  its  principles ;  but  over 
and  above  this  it  has  against  it  Goethe's  own 
conduct,  which,  to  our  minds,  is  very  suspi- 
cious. The  remark  was  originally  made  to 
us  by  Charles  Kingsley,  who,  commenting  on 
Goethe's  well-known  irritability  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  this  alone,  alluded  to  the  notorious 


*  A  friend  of  the  writer's  oonfessed  that,  to  es- 

Xfrom  the  absarbinff  interest  of  his  physiologi- 
esearches^  he  wrote  a  comedy^  and  returned  to 
his  studies  refreshed. 
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fondness  of  authors  for  their  weak  points.* 
Goethe  had  a  vague  feeling  that  his  conclu- 
sions were  not  sound,  and  had  the  jealousy 
incident  to  imperfect  conviction.  We  have 
to  compare  his  conduct  on  the  other  points, 
and  the  force  of  the  remark  will  make  itself 
felt.  If  the  opposition  with  which  his  theo- 
ries were  met  by  scientific  men  was  enough 
to  justify  the  tone  he  assumed,  and  to  ex- 
plain his  sensitiveness  on  that  point,  how  was 
It  that,  although  his  discovery  of  the  inter- 
maxillary bone  was /or/y  years  before  it  was 
accepted  (and  when  he  first  propounded  it 
to  Camper,  the  only  answer  he  received  was 
a  compliment  on  the  beauty  of  his  handwri- 
ting) ;  although  his  **  Metamorphosis  of 
Plants"  was  treated  as  a  poetical  fiction; 
although  his  views  on  comparative  anatomy 
were  only  accepted  when  taken  up  by  others, 
— how  was  it,  we  ask,  that  m  these  cases  be 
maintained  a  dignified  attitude,  and  never 
showed  more  than  a  moderate  and  reasona- 
ble sensitiveness  to  neglect  and  opposition? 
On  the  ••  Farbenlehre"  he  could  bear  no  con- 
tradiction ;  Eckermann  relates  a  curious  con- 
versation, wherein  he  brings  forward  a  fact 
he  has  observed  which  contradicts  the  theo- 
ry;  and  Goethe  not  only  grows  angry,  but 
refuses  to  admit  the  fact. 

To  speak  our  whole  mind  with  the  frank- 
ness demanded  by  truth — and  no  one  will  ac- 
ou.e  us  of  want  of  respect  for  Goethe — we 
must  say  that  not  only  is  the  '*  Farbenlehre" 
his  ver^  weak  point,  and  his  whole  demeanor 
in  the  controversy  that  of  one  painfully  con- 
scious of  being  in  the  wrong ;  but  if  there 
is  one  department  wherein  he  shows  himself 
to  disadvantage  as  a  man  of  Science  it  is  in 
Optics.  We  do  not  deny  the  value  of  many 
of  his  observations,  nor  do  we  question  the 
testimony  of  Artists  so  freely  given  as  to  the 
value  and  suggestiveness  of  his  book  to  them : 
we  are  not  unaware  of  the  labor  of  years 
which  furnished  him  with  materinls ;  but  we 
think  his  optical  researches  and  theories  show 
that  whatever  rank  he  may  hold  in  Science, 
it  is  not  as  an  experimentalist  that  he  shines. 
And  this  leads  us  to  a  more  specific  exposi- 

*  LUton  thought  that  tragedy  was  hia  forte. 
Edcermann  tells  us  that  Goethe  would  repeatedly 
say,  "  As  for  what  I  have  done  as  a  poet  I  take  no 
pride  in  it  whatever.  Excellent  poets  have  lived 
at  the  same  time  with  myself — more  excellent 
poets  have  lived  before  me,  and  others  will  come 
after  me.  BtU  that  in  my  century  I  am  the  only 
person  who  knows  the  truth  in  the  difficult  science  of 
colors — of  that,  I  say,  I  am  not  a  little  proud. 
There  I  have  a  consciousness  of  a  superiority  to 
inanj.'*—Conversaiions  tnth  Ooethe  (Oxenford's 
translation),  ii  p.  145.    See  abo  voL  L  p.  109. 


tion  of  his  peculiar  attributes  as  a  philoso- 
pher. 

In  Science  there  are  Hodmen  and  Archi- 
tects ;  men  who  assemble  materials,  and 
men  who  organize  materials ;  men  who  make 
small  discoveries,  and  men  who  point  oat  the 
paths  where  great  discoveries  may  be  made. 
The  Hodmen  are  of  all  degrees  of  capacity, 
from  plodding  dulness  to  a  mastery  which 
almost  claims  a  place  among  the  Architects; 
but  with  them  we  have  no  concern  here  ;  our 
purpose  is  only  with  the  Architects,  the 
Thinkers  of  the  great  thoughts  which  are 
to  occupy  generations  and  widen  the  horizon 
of  philosophy.  Among  these  there  are  two 
classes,  types  of  the  two  Methods,  Analytical 
and  Synthetical,  InducUve  and  Deductive. 
These  two  are  so  well  described  by  Go- 
ethe in  his  parallel  of  Cuiver  and  Geof- 
froy  St.  Hilaire,  that  we  avail  ourselves  of 
the  description  to  throw  light  on  his  own 
position. 

"  Cuvier  is  never  weary  of  observing  and  de- 
scribing accurately  what  falls  under  his  own  ob- 
servation, and  thus  extending  his  empire  over  an 
immense  surface;  GeofiVoy  St  Hilaire  studies 
in  silence  the  analogies  of  organized  beings  and 
their  mysterious  affinities :  the  former  starts  from 
Individuals  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  Whole  which  is 
pre-supposed,  although  considered  unattainable; 
the  latter  carries  within  himself  the  image  of  this 
Whole,  and  lives  in  the  persuasion  that  little  by 
little  the  Individuals  will  be  deduced  from  it. 
Cuvier  firratefully  adopts  all  GeoffVoy's  discoveries 
in  the  field  of  observation,  and  the  latter  is  far 
from  reject! nor  the  isolated  but  decisive  observa- 
tions of  his  adversary ;  neither  is  conscious  of 
this  reciprocal  influence.  Cuvier,  for  ever  ana- 
lyzing and  distinguishing,  always  using  observa- 
tion as  his  starting  point,  does  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  an  intuition — a  prevision  of  a  part 
in  the  whole.  A  desire  to  know  and  distinguish 
what  cannot  be  seen  by  bodily  eyes,  or  touched 
by  hands,  seems  to  hfm  exorbitant.  Geoffroy, 
resting  on  fixed  principles,  abandons  himself  to 
hid  lofty  inspirations,  and  does  not  submit  to  the 
authority  of  this  method. 

^*  No  one  will  blame  me  for  repeating,  after 
this  preparatory  exposi,  what  I  have  said  above, 
that  here  may  be  seen  the  contest  of  two  oppo- 
site forces  of  the  human  mind,  almost  always  iso- 
lated and  scattered,  so  that  they  are  now  as  rarely 
combined  among  scientific  as  among  other  men. 
Their  heterogeneity  renders  a  connexion  between 
them  difficult,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  they  mu- 
tually help  one  another.  Long  personal  experi- 
ence added  to  the  teachings  of  the  History  of 
Science,  make  me  fear  that  human  nature  will 
never  be  able  to  resist  the  contest.  I  will  go 
still  further:  analysis  requires  so  much  perspi- 
cacity, such  sustained  attention,  such  aptness  tt 
tracing  variations  of  form  in  the  smallest  details, 
and  such  talent  for  nomenclature  in  naming  these 
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differences,  that  one  can  scarcely  blame  the  pride 
of  a  man  gifted  with  all  these  faculties,  if  he  looks 
upon  this  method  as  the  sole  true  and  rational 
one.  Huw  could  he  make  up  his  mind  to  share 
a  fame  so  painfully  acquired  by  laborious  efforts 
with  a  rival  who  has  had  the  art  of  reaching  with- 
out difficulty  a  goal  where  the  prise  should  be 
given  only  to  industry  and  perseverance  ? 

**  Assuredly,  the  man  who  starts  from  an  Idea 
has  a  rieht  to  feel  proud  of  having  conceived  a 
leading  Principle ;  he  wi'l  confidently  repose  on 
the  certainly  that  isolated  facts  will  verify  what 
he  has  pointed  out  in  the  general  fact.  A  man  in 
such  a  j)o»ition  has  naturally  a  legitimate  pride 
cause4i>y  the  consciousness  of  strength,  and  we 
cannot  be  surprised  if  he  refuses  to  yield  an^  of 
his  advantages,  and  protests  against  insinuations 
tending  to  Tower  his  genius  in  order  to  exult  that 
of  his  adversary." 

In  describing  Geoffrey,  he  has  sketched 
the  broad  outlines  of  his  own  Method.  Al- 
though the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  varied 
by  scientific  researches,  and  the  last  pages 
he  ever  wrote  were  devoted  to  a  review  of 
Geoffroy's  "Philosophie  Zoologique,"  yet 
he  never  ha4  a  special  scientific  education, 
and  only  manipulated  scientific  ideas,  so  to 
speak :  for  although  he  spared  no  labor  in 
research,  hb  researches  were  always  under- 
taken to  discover  in  analysis  that  which  in 
synthesis  had  already  been  made  present  to 
him.  Hence  the  accidents  of  his  education 
operated  with  the  tendency  of  his  mind  to 
keep  him  rather  in  the  domain  of  Philoso- 
phy than  in  that  of  inductive  science.  He 
viewed  nature  from  the  heights,  and  de- 
scended into  the  plains  merely  to  verify  the 
truth  of  his  observation.  He  was  an  Archi- 
tect, but  he  sought  his  meterials.  Hence, 
vre  believe,  the  failure  of  the  "  Farben- 
lehrc." 

It  will  be  greatly  to  misunderstand  the 
drift  of  the  foregoing,  if  from  it  the  reader 
conclude  that  Goethe  was  a  "  German  Meta- 
physician"— a  man  who  played  with  sym- 
bols, and  neglected  facts — a  man  who  tried 
to  supply  the  slow  process  of  Observation 
by  the  facile  rapidityof  Reasoning.  Goethe 
was  eminently  a  positive  thinker.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  deficiencies  as  an 
experimentalist — whatever  may  have  been 
the  defects  of  his  various  theories — the  atti- 
tude of  his  mind,  the  organic  tendency  of 
bis  nature,  was  eminently  scientific ;  and  it 
is  owing  to  that  tendency  that  he  made 
ffreat  discoveries,  and  deserves  his  place 
beside  the  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  whose  char- 
acter he  describes,  and  whose  great  disco- 
yeries  were  made  by  them  both  simulta- 
neously. 


His  scorn  of  Metaphysics  breaks  out  in 
various  parts  of  his  works.  "  A  man  who 
speculates  is  like  an  animal  led  round  in  a 
circle  by  some  malignant  spirit  on  a  di*eary 
heath,  while  beyond  the  circle  lies  the  beau- 
tiful pasture." 

Ein  Mensch  der  spckulirt 

l8t  wie  ein  Thier,  auf  diirrer  Heide 

Von  einem  bosen  Geistt  im  Kreis  hernm  gefiirt 

Und  Hngs  herum  ist  shone,  griine  Weide. 

No  one  conversant  with  his  poetry,  and  the 
intense  feeling  for  concrete  reality  which 
animates  it,  will  suspect  him  of  any  pre- 
dilection for  vague  speculation.  "  Fiir 
Philosophie  im  eigentlichm  Slnne  hatte  ich 
kein  organ  —  I  had  no  capacity  for  that 
which  we  Germans  call  Philosophy,'*  he 
confesses  in  a  littb  essay  on  the  '*  Influence 
of  the  New  Philosophy ;"  and  his  remarks 
on  Kant  are  curiously  illustrative  of  his 
mind.  He  read  Kant's  two  great  works 
and  appropriated  therefrom  certain  formulas 
suitable  to  his  own  views.  "  I  could  very 
well  accept  his  a  priori  knowledge,  as  also 
his  a  priori  synthetical  judgments,  for  my 
own  life  has  been  passed  in  creating  and 
observing,  in  synthesis  and  analysis :  the 
systole  aiid  diastole  of  human  thought  vfere  to 
me  like  a  second  breathing  process — never 
separated,  never  pulsating.'^  It  is,  however, 
in  his  adnairable  essay  on  "  Experiment  as 
the  Mediator  between  the  Object  and  Sub- 
ject,"— ("Der  Versuch  als  Vermittler  von 
Object  und  Subject,  1793,")  that  we  gain 
the  most  formal  expression  of  his  views  on 
Method,  an  essay  that  may  be  read  with 
advantage  by  every  thinker,  with  sympathy 
by  every  positiviist. 

"Man,  he  says,  "at  first  regards  all 
external  objects  with  reference  to  himself, 
and  rightly  so.  For  his  whole  fate  depends 
on  them,  on  the  pleasure  or  pain  they  cause 
him,  on  their  utility  or  danger  to  him." 
This,  which  is  the  initial  stage  of  all  specu- 
lation, and  has  for  Method  the  determina- 
tion of  external  things  according  to  analogies 
drawn  from  within,  is  essentially  metaphy- 
sical, and  gains  its  definite  formula  in  the 
axiom  of  Des  Cartes,  that  "  all  clear  ideas 
are  true'**  Goethe  passes  on  to  the  subse- 
quent or  positive  stage,  by  remarking  how 
much  more  difficult  is  the  task  of  discerning 
objects  as  related  among  each  other,  and 
not  as  related  to  us ;  for  here  the  term  of 
comparison  disappears.  We  give  up  our 
toucnstone  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,  Use  and 

•  "  Qaicqnid  tarn  clar&  ac  distinct^  percipitor 
qnkm  istad  verum  est.''— Princi>.  PM/.,  p*  4. 
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Danger,  and  witb  Oodlike  indifference,  be- 
coming spectators,  we  seek  that  which  is,  not 
t?iat  which  touches  us — "  A  Is  gleicbgilltige 
und  gleicfasam  gottliche  Wesen  sachen  und 
nntersuchen  was  ist,  und  nicht  was  behagt." 
Thus  shall  the  real  Botanist  consider  neither 
the  Beauty  nor  the  Use  of  Flowers,  so 
much  as  their  laws  of  growth  and  their 
relations  to  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  world ; 
and  as  the  sun  shines  on  them  and  de- 
velops them  all,  so  must  he  with  calm 
contemplative  eve  regard  them,  taking  the 
terms  of  comparison — the  data  for  his  judg- 
ment— not  from  within  his  own  mind,  but 
from  the  circle  of  the  things  he  contemplates. 
Goethe  continues  to  develop  this  theme ; 
but  we  have  done  enough  to  indicate  with 
precision  his  attitude  as  a  positivist.  He 
gives  to  Observation  and  to  Reason  their 
respective  functions ;  and  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  due 
regard  to  facts  and  experiments ;  on  the 
other,  vindicates  the  claim  of  the  deductive 
method.  What  he  taught  he  practised. 
Although,  as  before  hinted,  his  proper 
domain  is  that  of  general  ideas — his  eye 
never  for  a  moment  ceases  to  observe 
reality. 

In  a  note  inserted  among  the  fragments 
at  the  end  of  the  **  Farbenlehre"  is  one  enti- 
tled— "  Important  assistance  derived  from  a 
single  felicitous  phrase.*'  It  alludes  to  an 
epithet  used  by  Dr.  Heinroth  as  characteristic 
of  his  mind.  The  epithet  is  gegenstdndlich, 
by  which  Goethe  says,  **  is  meant  that  my 
thoughts  are  never  independent  of  the  ob- 
jects," or  to  express  it  in  more  familiar  lan- 
guage, instead  of  his  thoughts  wandering  off 
into  vagueness,  they  are  always  inseparably 
connected  with  concrete  realities.  By  this 
the  old  antagonism  of  Metaphysics  and 
Science  is  again  illustrated ;  luminously  so 
in  the  following  comment  Goethe  mnkes 
upon  the  phrase : 

"  Here  let  me  confers  that  the  grand  oracular 
phrase,  Know  thyself^  always  presented  itself  sus- 
piciously to  my  mind,  as  a  cunning  term  of  a 
secret  Priesthood,  desirous  of  perplexing  man  by 
the  ambition  of  insoluble  questions,  and  thus  per- 
verting his  active  contemplation  of  the  outward 
world  into  a  sterile  contemplation  of  the  inward 
world.  Man  only  knows  himself  in  as  far  as  he 
knows  external  nature^  which  he  knows  only  in 
himself  and  himself  only  in  it" 

If  that  phrase  about  priestly  cunning  be 
meant  seriously,  it  is  a  serious  error ;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage  is  a  profound 
one,  and  the  closing  sentence  might  form  the 


epigraph  to  Comte's  •*  Philosophie  Positive." 
Goethe  proceeds  to  show,  in  reference  to  his 
poems  and  his  science,  how  truly  the  epithet 
gegenMUndlich  characterizes  his  mind. 

Let  us  descend  from  these  general  to  par- 
ticular considerations ;  and  first  to  the  histo- 
ry of  his  scientific  Btudies,  which,  written  in 
various  parts  of  his  works — presents  not  the 
least  instructive  aspect  of  his  career,  showing, 
as  it  does,  the  constancy  underlying  all  his 
versatility — the  unity  animating  the  variety 
of  his  life. 

y  A  child  of  seven,  we  find  him  arranging  on 
a  music-stand  ores,  weeds,  and  other  natural 
productions,  as  types  to  form  an  Altar,  on  the 
apex  of  which  a  pastille  is  lighted,  symbolical 
of  the  aspiration  of  man's  soul  I  As  a  youth, 
we  find  him  herborizing  and  theorizing.  As 
a  student  at  Strasbourg,  we  find  him  neglect- 
ing jurisprudence  for  Spielman's  "  Liectures 
on  Chemistry>"  and  Lobstein's  "  Lectures  on 
Anatomy."  In  his  note-book  of  that  period, 
we  see  traces  of  the  study  of  physics,  espe* 
cially  electricity,  and  the  first  dawn  of  chro- 
matic investigation  is  here  noticeable.  These 
are  but  incidental  studies,  it  is  true ;  yet  we 
find  him  in  all  his  voyages  actively  observing, 
and  speculating  on  every  fact,  geological,  me- 
teorological, botanical,  or  zoological,  which  he 
meets  with  :  thus  silently  and  unconsciously 
amassing  a  store  of  material  for  after  use. 
Shakspeare,  Spinoza,  and  Linnaeus,  are  the 
three  men  who,  he  says,  exercised  the  most 
constant  influence  over  his  mind — then  hesi- 
tating between  poetry,  philosophy,  and  sci- 
ence. 

In  1780,  under  the  guidance  of  his  friend 
Loder,  he  studied  anatomy  with  a  direct  and 
serious  object.  The  conception  of  the  Meta- 
morphosis of  Plants  had  not,  he  says,'  then 
germinated  in  his  mind ;  but  the  parent 
thought,  the  idie  mere,  as  the  French  happi- 
ly style  it,  must  have  been  in  his  mind,  for 
we  find  him  then  endeavoring  to  construct 
his  osteological  Type  ;  and  this  notion  of  a 
Type,  with  its  collateral  notions  of  modifica- 
tion and  development,  lies  at  the  basis  of  bi- 
ological philosophy.  According  to  his  notion 
of  an  osteological  Type,  every  portion  of  an 
animal  was  to  be  traced  in  all  other  animals ; 
and  the  anatomical  difficulty  was  that  of  de- 
tecting the  identity  amidst  such  diversities  of 
form  and  position.  In  this  search  he  made 
his  first  anatomical  discovery,  and  the  dis- 
covery, though  of  no  great  importance,  is  il- 
lustrative of  his  philosophical  mind.  We  al- 
lude to  the  intermaxillary  bone,  which  was 
then  supposed  to  belong  to  the  ape  and  low 
er  animals,  and  by  its  absence  in  the  homan 
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skull  to  establish  a  point  of  difference  between 
human  and  simial  structure.  His  studies  in 
oomparative  anatomy  had  convinced  him  that 
men  were  without  a  compass  on  that  vast 
ocean — they  wanted  a  Method  ;  so  he  pushed 
aside  all  treatises,  and  turned  to  nature.  "  I 
chose  the  skeleton  of  a  quadruped,  the  hori- 
zontal position  being  the  most  charateristic, 
and  I  proceeded  to  study  it  piecemeal  from 
head  to  tail.''  The  intermaxillary  boA,e  being 
the  first  in  that  order,  he  followed  its  modi- 
fications through  the  animal  series,  and  then 
he  came  to  man,  who  was  said  not  to  have 
the  bone.  "  But  that  bone  being  remarkable 
as  containing  the  incisor  teeth,  I  could  not 
well  understand  how  man  possessed  incisor 
teeth  and  not  the  bone  in  which  they  are 
fixed."  Guided  by  this  light,  he  soon  dis- 
covered unmistakable  traces  of  the  existence 
of  this  bone,  which  in  the  fcetus  is  as  visi- 
ble as  in  animals.  He  intended  publish- 
ing this  discovery  in  an  essay,  accompa- 
nied by  plates,  which  were  to  represent 
this  bone  in  a  continuous  series,  from  its 
simplest  form  to  its  most  developed,  and 
thence  to  its  concealment  in  man,  "  where  it 
seems  afraid  lest  it  should  reveal  the  voracity 
of  the  wild  beast." 

Although  the  fact  is  now  beyond  dispute, 
when  first  Goethe  announced  it — even  to 
men  so  eminent  as  Camper  and  Blumenbach 
— ^it  met  with  contemptuous  rejection ;  for, 
as  he  truly  says — "  The  phrases  men  are  ac- 
customed to  repeat  incessantly  end  by  be- 
coming convictions,  and  ossify  the  organs  of 
intelligence  ;"  and  it  having  been  constantly 
repeated  that  man  was  distinguished  from 
the  monkey  by  the  absence  of  the  intermax- 
illary, no  discovery  could  be  entertained  if  it 
contradicted  that  phrase.  Loder,  Spix,  and 
Sommering  willingly  recognized  the  discovery, 
but  it  was  forty  years  before  Goethe  saw  it 
generally  accepted. 

This  discovery  was  made  in  1785,  and,  al- 
though not  published,  was  communicated  to 
several  anatomists;  in  1787,  Loder  mentions 
it  in  his  "Compendium."  We  give  these 
dates  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  evident 
that  simultaneity  of  discoveries,  so  often  lead- 
ing to  unjust  charges  of  plagiarism  in  mat- 
terR  of  science,  and  which  we  shall  see  curious- 
ly illustrated  in  the  course  of  this  article.  In 
1786,  the  great  Yicq  d'Azir  published  his 
"Trait6  d'Anatomie,  wherein  he  not  only 
gives  a  distinct  apercu  of  the  presence  of  this 
bone  in  man,  but  adduces  it  in  support  of  his 
conception  of  a  type  according  to  which  Na- 
ture works  :*  thus  showing  a  coincidence  of 
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discovery  which  is  self-explained,  because  the 
discovery  in  both  cases  was  a  deduction  from 
a  general  principle,  and  that  general  princi- 
ple was  in  the  air,  so  to  speak,  breathed  by 
philosophic  anatomists  of  the  day. 

"  My  long  and  conscientious  studies  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  plants,"  Goethe  says,  "  re- 
vealed to  me  many  luminous  points  of  view 
from  whence  to  study  the  organization  of 
animals."  And,  indeed,  one  sees  throughout 
his  biological  speculations  the  same  parent 
thought  everywhere  lighting  up  the  mani- 
fold obscurities,  and  reducing  tlie  diversities 
of  Nature  to  unity  in  the  laws  of  growth. 
His  celebrated  theory  of  plant-metamorphosis, 
as  we  are  told  by  a  considerable  authority, 
Augusta  de  St.  Hilaire,  was  for  a  long  while 
neglected—"  et  depuis  dix  ans  (written  in 
1838)11  n'a  peut-6tre  pas  6te  public ^n  seul 
livre  d'organ  ographie  ou  de  botanique  des- 
criptive qui  ne  porte  Tempreinte  des  id6es  de 
cet  6crivain  illustre."* 

Linnseus,  indeed,  had  an  apercu  of  this 
doctrine,  as  we  see  in  his  phrase  Frincipium 
florum  etfoliorum  idem  est,  but  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  this  aper9u  into  a 
theory  was  Goethe's  own.  "  His  book,"  says 
M.  Auguste  de  Saint  Hilaire,  "  met  the  same  ) 
lot  as  the  phrase  of  Linnaeus — it  was  neglect- 
ed. The  savans  did  not  read  it,  imagining 
that,  coming  from  the  pen  of  a  poet,  it  could 
be,  nothing  more  than  a  reverie,  written  in 
the  false  poetic  style  of  the  'Loves  of  the 
Plants,'  How  ill  they  understood  the  genius 
of  Goethe,  that  flexible  genius  which  assumed 
every  form,  and  always  selected  that  which 
suited  best  his  subject  ....  Wlfen 
Goethe  wrote  upon  science,  he  was  grave  as 
science  itself.  He  had  given  the  models  of 
several  kinds  of  literary  composition,  and  he 
gave  one  for  scientific  composition.  If  his 
work  was  not  at  once  accepted  it  was  be- 
cause it  appeared  too  soon  for  his  contem- 
poraries— he  had  anticipated  the  coming 
era."f 

Most  readers  will  remember  Goethe's  ac- 
count of  his  first  interview  with  Schiller,  who 
irritated  him  by  calling  his  conception  of 
metamorphosis  an  Idea,  by  which  he  meant 
a  metaphysical  notion,  such  as  German  phi- 

illaires  ant^rieurs  que  j'appelle  ituitifs  dans  les  quad- 
rapedes  avec  cette  pi^ce  oaseuM  qui  Boutient  l6» 
dents  incirives  sup^rieures  dana  Thomme,  ou  elle 
est  ft^par^e  de  Tob  maxillaire  par  une  petite  felure 
tr^s  remarqnable  dans  lea  foetus  d  peine  visible  dans 
les  adultes,  et  dont  personne  n*avait  oonnu  rueaffe." 
*  "  Gomtee  Rendus  de  Stances  de  rAcad^mie,** 
vil  487.    See  also  "Morphologie  Y6g6tale,"i.  p. 

t  "Morphologie  Vig^tale,'*  I  p.  15. 
80 
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losophy  revels  in.  The  immense  intellectual 
difference  between  them,  which  that  remark 
implied,  Goethe  felt  to  be  a  chasm  which 
only  great  friendship  could  bridge  over.  It 
separated  them  for  years.  But  Schiller  might 
be  excused  for  not  seeing  the  truth  of  a  doc- 
trine only  admissible  into  minds  previously 
trained  in  studies  of  comparative  anatomy. 
Take  the  leaf,  the  flower,  and  the  stamen  of 
a  rose,  and  present  them  to  the  most  intelli- 
gent man  you  know,  out  of  the  circle  of  phy- 
siologists, telling  him  that  they  are  three 
forms  of  the  same  organ  variously  modified, 
and  await  his  answer. 

Although  Germany  and  France  have  ap- 
plied Goethe's  morphological  ideas  with  great 
success,  yet  England — true  to  her  anti-meta- 
physical instinct,  unhappily  no  more  than  an 
instinct  with  the  majority — has  been  very 
chary  of  giving  them  admission,  because  the 
real  philosophic  method  which  underlies  them 
is  not  appreciated.  While  we  write,  the  Brit- 
ish Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence holds  its  annual  sitting  in  Belfast ;  and 
before  Section  D.,  Professor  McCosh  has 
read  an  admirable  paper  on  the  "  Morpholo- 
gical Analogy  between  the  Disposition  of  the 
Branches  of  Exogenous  Plants  and  the  Vena- 
tion of  their  Leaves,"  founded  upon  Goethe's 
theory.  We  beg  particular  attention  to  this 
extract  from  the  Report  published  in  the 
"Literary  Gazette"  (No.  1861),  wherein  the 
present  state  of  scientific  thought  is  not  in- 
aptly characterized : — 

••  Profeeeor  McCosh,  •On  the  Morphological 
Analogy  between  the  Disposition  of  the  Branches 
of  Exogenous  Plants  and  the  Venation  of  their 
Leaves,'  endeavored  with  great  ingenuity  to 
generalize  and  reduce  to  a  common  law  the  pecu- 
liarities which  are  manifested  in  the  branching  of 
exogenous  plants,  starting  with  the  theory  pro- 
pounded by  Goethe,  that  all  the  appendages  of 
plants,  whether  leaves,  bracts,  sepals,  petals,  or 
stamens,  are  formed  after  a  common  type,  and 
that  that  type  is  the  leaf.  Professor  McCosh  at- 
tempted to  show  that  this  theory  mij»ht  be  extend- 
ed  further,  and  that  the  type  of  the  leaf  is  not  only 
that  of  all  the  appendicular  organs,  but  of  tt.e 
buds  and  of  the  branches, and  therefore  eventually 
of  the  whole  plant  itself.  The  leaf  is  to  the  plant 
as  the  microcosm  to  the  macrocosm— it  is  the 
plant  in  miniature — a  common  law  governs  the 
two,  and  therefore  whatever  disposition  we  find 
in  the  parts  of  the  leaf,  we  may  expect  to  find  in 
the  parts  of  the  plant,  and  vice  versa.  Now,  the 
veins  of  the  leaf  are  the  analogue  of  the  branches 
•f  the  plant,  and  therefore  the  venation  and  rami- 
fication must  essentially  harmonize  with  one  an- 
other. In  illustration  of  the  law,  the  Professor 
pointed  out  that,  in  reticulated  leaved  plants  (to 
which  alone  he  referred)  there  is  a  correspondence 
between  the  distribution  of  tlie  branches  along  I 


I  the  axis  and  the  distribution  of  the  venation  of  the 
leaf.    In  some  plants  the  lateral  branches  are 
disposed  pretty  equally  alone  the  axis,  whereas  in 
'  others  a  number  are  gathered  together  at  one  point, 
and  the  plant  becomes,  in  consequence,  verticil- 
late    or  whorled.     The    Professor  stated,  that 
wherever  the  branches  are  whorled,  the  leaves  of 
the  plant,  as  in  tbe  rhododendron,  or  the  veins  of 
the  individual  leaf,  as  in  the  common  svcamore 
and  lady*s  mantle,  are  also  whorled.     When  the 
leaf  has  a  petiole  the  tree  has  its  trunk  un- 
branched  near  the  base,  as  in  the  case  of  the  syc* 
amore,  apple,  &c. ;  and  when  the  leaf  has  no  petiole 
the  trunk  is  branched  from  the  root,  as  in  tbe  com- 
mon ornamental  low  shrubs,  tbe  bay,  laurel,  holly, 
box,  &c.    Professor  McCosh  exhibited  an  instro- 
ment  for  the  measurement  of  the  angles  at  which 
branches,  &c.,  go  of!^  and  in  210  species  of  plants 
he  found  the  angles  of  the  branches  with  the 
stem  and  those  of  the  veins  with  the  midrib  to  co- 
incide.   The  Professor  stated  in  conclusion,  that 
he  believed   there  was  a  similar  unity  running 
through  linear-leaved  plants  and  monocotyledons. 
If  suwtantiated,  these  views  will  give  greater  ex- 
actness to  our  distinctions  of  genera  and  species, 
and  will  lend  more  exactness  to  our  ideas  of  the 
physiognomy  of  plants ;  they  will  at  the  same  time 
exhibit  an  unity  of  design  in  the  skeleton  of  tbe 
plant,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  animal 
world,  and  so  subserve  the  purpose  of  the  natural 
theologian.    In  the  discussion,  a  very  interesting 
one,  which  ensued,  while  all  acknowledged  the 
value  of  the  Professor's  memoir,  some,  among 
whom  were  Professors  Arnott  and  Balfour,  ap- 
peared to  doubt  whether  the  theory  would  hold 
good  if  extended  to  more  numerous  cases.    Pro- 
fessor Allman  again  drew  attention  to  tbe  ques- 
tion of  method.    He  considered  that  development 
demostrates  the  vein  and  the  branch  to  be  alto- 
gether dissimilar  organs ;  that  therefore  the  fun- 
damental position  of  Dr.  McCosh,  the  homology 
of  vein  and  branch,  was  not  proved,  and  conse- 
quently that  any  apparent  resemblances  between 
such  dissimilar  organs  must  be  received  with 
great  caution.    Dr.  Lankester  maintained  that  the 
paper  before  the  Section  was  an  admirable  exem- 
plification of  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  tbe  ^ 
priori  methods  of  the  school  of  Goethe,  Carus,  and 
Oken ;  while  Mr.  Huxley  made  a  strong  recla- 
mation against  any  such  doctrine,  asserting  that 
the  d  priori  method,  however  useful  as  a  stage  of 
the  scientific  method,  as  a  means  of  what  Dr. 
Whewell  has  called  colligating  the  facts  not  only 
ceases  to  be  useful  if  we  stop  here,  but  becomes 
absolutely  hurtful.    In  reply,  Professor  McCosb 
repudiated  the  a  vriori  method,  and  declared  him- 
self to  be  in  all  respects  a  Baconian.    *Who 
shall  decide,'  &.C.,  sa^s  the  old  adage.    It  is  at 
any  rate  not  our  afl&ir  in  this  place,  and  if  we 
have  specially  indicated  this  discussion,  it  is  only 
because  we  consider  it  to  be  an  indication  th<it  tbe 
important  question  of  the  proper  nature  of  a  true 
scientific  method  t5  beginning  to  agitate  the  minds 
of  naturalists.    When  it  is  fairly  worked  out,  we 
mav  expect  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  scientific 
biology." 

The  loose  conceptions  of  Method  which 
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are  implied  in  theie  objections  to  a  priori 
reasoning,  show  how  excessively  imperfect 
is  the  philosophic  education  current  in  Eng- 
land. The  vice  of  the  a  priori  method,  when 
it  wanders  from  the  right  path,  is  not  that  it 
goes  be/ore  the  facts,  and  anticipates  the  tardy 
conclusions  of  experience ;  but  that  it  rests 
contented  with  its  own  verdicts  without  seek- 
ing the  verification  of  facts,  or  seeking  only 
a  partial  hasty  confrontation  with  facts — what 
Bacon  calls  "  notiones  temere  a  rebus  abstrac- 
toM,"  The  confusion  we  are  alluding  to, 
arises  from  not  distinraishing  between  Meta- 
physical and  Philosophic  Methods.  English- 
men, alarmed  at  the  absurdities  which  a  pri- 
ori speculations  have  elaborated,  learn  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  every  employment  of 
the  a  priori  method.  But  because  men  cut 
their  fingers  we  need  not  relinquish  knives ; 
and  this  a  priori  weapon  which  alarms  the 
pretended  Baconians  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive in  the  armory  of  Science,  as  indeed  the 
history  of  Science  abundantly  testifies ;  but  it 
must  not  be  used  incautiously. 

The  doctrine  of  Morphology  is  doubtless 
an  a  priori  doctrme,  and  one  not  easily  ac- 
cepted by  minds  unfamiliar  with  its  applica- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  all 
the  bones  of  the  body  are  but  modifications 
of  the  vertebral  column,  how  the  skull  is 
bat  a  congeries  of  four  or  more  vertebrde, 
and  the  hands  and  arms,  upon  which  so 
much  of  our  superiority  depends,  are  but 
"diverging  appendages  of  the  costal  or 
hsemal  arch  of  the  occipital  segment  of  the 
skull;"  yet  difficult  as  these  homologies 
may  be  to  trace,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their 
truth  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  care- 
fully examined  the  evidence;  and  they  do 
but  show  us,  in  a  higher  stage,  the  same 
Law  of  development  through  modification 
of  form  to  meet  different  circumstances, 
that  lies  at  the  basis  of  Goethe's  theory  of 
metamorphosis.  How  thoroughly  he  had 
grasped  this  law,  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  the  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance of  which  must  excuse  its  length : — 

**  That  we  may  the  more  easily  understand  or- 
ganized beings,  let  us  glance  at  minerals.  Al- 
ways homogeneous  in  their  constituent  principles, 
they  seem  susceptible  of  a  thousand  different 
combinations  determined  by  fixed  laws.  Their 
elements  separate  easily  to  form  fresh  combina- 
tions :  these  can  be  destroyed  again,  and  the  body 
which  seemed  destroyed  be  recom posed  anew. 
The  elementary  principles  separate  and  reunite 
therefore,  not  arbitrarily,  but  only  in  a  very  varied 
manner ;  and  the  constituent  elements  of  inorga- 
nic substances  are,  notwithstanding  the  affinity 
which  unites  them«  in  a  state  of  reciprocal  indif* 


ference ;  for  an  affinity,  either  stronger  or  acting 
at  a  shorter  or  the  shortest  distance,  can  with- 
draw them  from  their  combinations,  in  order  to 
form  a  new  body  of  which  the  elements  are  un- 
varying, it  is  true,  but  seem  always  rcmdy  to  be 
recomposed,  or  to  form,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, fresh  combinations. 

**  The  forms  of  minerals  vary  according  to  their 
chemical  composition,  but  it  is  precisely  this  in- 
fluence of  the  elements  over  the  form  which  proves 
that  the  combination  is  imperfect  and  temporary. 

"  Thus  certain  minerals  owe  their  existence  to 
the  presence  of  foreign  substances,  the  loss  of 
which  causes  their  own  dissolution.  Beautiful 
transparent  crystals  fall  to  dust  if  they  lose  their 
crystallizing  water ;  and  (to  cite  a  more  far-fetched 
example)  the  mass  of  iron  filings  which  imitate 
hair  round  the  loadstone  attracting  it,  resolves 
itself  anew  into  small  fractions  as  soon  as  the 
action  of  the  attractive  force  ceases. 

**The  distinctive  character  of  minerals  on 
which  we  are  now  insisting,  is  the  indifference  of 
their  constituent  principles,  as  to  their  union,  co-or- 
dination and  subordination.  They  have,  however, 
according  to  their  destination,  affinhies  more  or 
less  strong,  of  which  the  manifestation  resembles 
some  sort  of  choice ;  therefore  chemists  appear 
to  grant  them  a  power  of  election  in  their  coo^ 
binations ;  and  yet  for  the  most  part  it  is  only  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  which,  by  driving  or  lead- 
ing them  here  and  there,  determine  the  formation 
of  mineral  bodies.  Far  be  it  from  us,  however, 
to  deny  them  their  share  of  the  general  vivifying 
breath  which  animates  the  whole  of  nature. 

**  How  different  are  organized  beings,  even  the 
most  imperfect !  One  portion  of  the  nourishment 
they  have  taken  is  elaborated  and  assimilated  with 
the  substance  of  the  different  organs,  the  other 
is  rejected.  In  a  word,  they  grow  by  intussus- 
ception. They  give,  therefore,  to  this  food,  emi- 
nent and  entirely  special  properties ;  for  at  the 
same  time  that  the  closest  combinations  are  taking 

filace,  they  give  it  form,  that  index  of  complete 
ife,  which,  once  destroyed,  cannot  be  reconstruct- 
ed from  the  remains. 

"  Compare  the  inferior  with  the  perfect  orga- 
nisms; yon  will  see  that  the  former,  even  whilst 
completely  elaborating  the  elementary  bodies  in 
order  to  assimilate  them,  are  unable  to  bring  the 
organs  resulting  from  the  process,  to  that  high 
degree  of  perfection  and  unvaryingness  which  is 
observed  in  the  superior  animals.  Thus,  on  de- 
scending still  lower  in  the  scale  of  beings,  wa 
find  the  plants  developing  in  a  fixed  gradation, 
and  presenting  to  ua  the  same  organs  under  the 
most  varied  forms. 

"An  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  virtue  of 
which  this  metamorphosis  takes  place,  will  not 
only  advance  descriptive  botany,  but  also  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  physiology  of  plants.  Let  us 
only  remark,  that  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  the 
stamens  and  pistil,  the  various  envelopes,  and  all 
ihe  other  forms,  are  identical  organs,  modified  by 
a  series  of  vegetative  processes,  so  as  to  be  uiy- 
recognizable. 

**The  compound  leaf  and  the  stipule  are  tbp 
same  organ,  either  developed  or  brought  back  to 
its  most  simple  condition.    According  to  circnm- 
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glances,  we  eee  a  iSowering  sprout  or  a  sterile 
branch  appear;  the  calyx,  if  it  advances  a  step 
too  far,  becomes  a  corolla,  and  an  undeveloped 
corolla  remains  like  a  calyx.  The  most  varied 
transformatioDS  become  possible  in  this  way,  and 
the  knowledge  of  these  laws  renders  research 
more  easy  and  more  prod  uctive.  The  necessity 
ct  studying  the  striking  transformations  of  insects 
has  long  l^n  felt,  and  the  conviction  exists  that 
the  entire  economy  of  that  class  reposes  on  the 
idea  of  transformation.  A  parallel  between  the 
metamorphoses  of  insects  and  those  of  plants 
would  be  interesting ;  for  the  present  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  we  indicate  it  here  in  a  succinct  man- 
ner. 

^*  The  vegetable  only  becomes  an  individual  at 
tlie  moment  when  it  separates  from  the  parent 
plant  in  the  shape  of  seed.  As  soon  as  germina- 
tion commences,  it  becomes  a  being  in  which  not 
only  the  identical  parts  reproduce  themselves,  but 
in  which  they  are  successively  modified  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  fancy  that  we  behold  an  unique 
whole  composed  of  very  different  parts. 

"But  observation,  and  even  intuition  alone, 
prove  that  this  whole  is  composed  of  parts  inde- 
pendent of  one  another;  for  plants  divided  into 
fragments  and  entrusted  to  the  earth  grow  again 
under  fresh  forms. 

"  With  the  insect  it  is  quite  different ;  the  egg 
which  comes  from  the  mother  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  individuality;  the  worm  that  issues 
from  it,  all  those  of  distinct  unity.  Not  only  are 
its  rings  connected  togetlier,  but  they  are  also  ar- 
ranged according  to  a  determined  order,  and  sub- 
ordinate to  one  another ;  they  appear  to  be,  if  not 
animated  by  one  will,  at  least  to  be  led  by  the 
tame  appetite.  One  can  distinguish  a  head  and 
a  tail,  a  superior  and  an  infe/ior  surface ;  the  or- 
gans occupy  a  definite  place,  and  one  cannot  be 
substituted  for  another.  Yet  the  caterpillar  is 
nevertheless  an  imperfect  being,  incapable  of  the 
most  important  of  all  the  functions,  Reproduction; 
it  is  only  after  a  series  of  transformations  that  it 
attains  to  that  function. 

*'  In  plants  we  observe  successive  stages  co-ex- 
isting in  the  same  individual ;  the  stem  and  root 
exist  when  the  blopsom  is  developing ;  fecunda- 
tion is  accomplished  whilst  the  pre-existing  and 
preparatory  organs  are  still  full  of  life  and  strength. 
The  plant  fades  only  at  the  moment  when  the  fe- 
cundated seed  attains  its  maturity. 

'*  In  the  insect  it  is  quite  different.  It  abandons 
one  after  the  other  tlie  various  envelopefs  which  it 
throws  off,  and  from  the  last  comes  forth  an  evi- 
dently new  being.  Each  successive  $tage  differs 
from  the  preceding,  a  step  backward  is  impossi- 
ble. The  butterfly  emerges  from  the  chrysalis 
and  leaves  it;  the  blossom  is  developed  from  the 
stem  and  on  the  stem.  Compare  the  caterpillar 
and  the  motli ;  the  former  is  composed,  like  all 
articulated  worms,  of  analogous  parts,  the  head 
and  tail  being  alone  different,  the  front  feet  vary- 
ing but  little  from  the  hind  feet,  and  the  body 
divided  into  a  number  of  rings  resembling  each 
other.  The  caterpillar  sheds  its  skin  several 
times  during  its  growth ;  every  covering  seems 
intended  to  tear  and  fall  off  as  soon  as  its  elastici- 
ty ia  insufficient  to  the  growth  of  the  animal's 


body.  The  caterpillar  becomes  larger  and  larger 
without  changing  its  form,  and  at  last  attains  a 
limit  it  cannot  exceed.  An  important  change 
then  occurs ;  it  seeks  to  rid  itself  of  the  cocoon 
which  formed  part  of  its  economy,  and  thus  to  free 
itself  from  all  which  is  useless  or  injurious  to  the 
transformation  of  its  grosser  elements  into  more 
subtle  and  perfect  organs. 

**  The  body,  whilst  thus  developing  itself,  dimin- 
ishes in  length  without  widening  proportionably ; 
and  when  the  last  covering  falls  oflr,  there  emerges 
an  animal  no  longer  resembling  the  preceding, 
but  a  perfectly  different  being. 

"In  order  to  complete  the  history  of  insect 
transformation,  we  ought  to  enter  into  greater  de- 
tails respecting  the  characteristics  of  t^th  stages. 
Let  us  take  the  caterpillar  and  moth  as  an  exam- 
ple :  the  body  of  the  latter  is  no  longer  formed  of 
parts  resembling  one  another;  the  rings  are 
grouped  to  form  systems  of  organs;  some  have 
disappeared  completely,  others  are  still  visible. 
Three  sections  exist, — the  head  and  its  append- 
ages, the  thorax  which  bears  the  limbs,  ana  tiie 
abdomen  with  the  organs  it  contains.  We  are 
far  from  denying  the  individuality  of  the  caterpil- 
lar ;  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  imperfect,  from  the 
very  fact  that  its  parts  were  in  a  state  of  relative 
indifference,  one  having  as  much  value  and  power 
as  another,  from  whence  it  followed  that  the  sec- 
ondary functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion  could 
alone  be  accomplished;  whilst  all  those  secretioos 
of  elaborated  juices  which  produce  a  new  being 
were  quite  impossible.  But  when,  by  means  of 
an  internal,  slow,  and  gradual  process,  the  organs 
susceptible  of  transformation  have  attained  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection;  when,  under  the 
influence  of  a  heigntened  temperature,  the  body 
has  discharged  and  freed  itself  from  the  juices 
that  clogged  it,  the  parts  first  become  distinct, 
then  divide,  and  acquire,  notwithstanding  their 
secret  analogy,  fixed  and  marked  characteristics ; 
they  group  themselves  by  systems,  and  thus  as- 
sist in  the  accomplishment  of  those  varied  and  en- 
ergetic functions  which,  as  a  whole,  constitute 
life. 

"Although  the  moth  is  a  very  imperfect  and 
transitory  teing  compared  with  mammalia,  yet  it 
shows,  by  the  transformations  which  take  place 
before  our  eyes,  the  superiority  of  a  perfect  ani- 
mal over  an  imperfect  one.  The  parts  are  dis- 
tinct, no  one  could  be  confounded  with  another, 
each  has  its  determined  functions  to  which  it  is 
inseparably  bound.  Let  us  recall  those  experi- 
ments which  prove  that  anjong  certain  animals, 
limbs  which  have  been  cut  oflTcan  grow  again. 
This,  however,  takes  place  only  among  those  ani- 
mals whose  limbs  resemble  each  other  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  one  performing  the  functions  oi  an- 
other, and  acting  as  a  substitute ;  or  in  those 
whose  organization  is  more  flaccid,  less  positive 
and  more  easily  modified  by  the  element  in  which 
they  live,  such  as  the  amphibious  animals. 

**  The  marked  distinctions  which  indicate  the 
limbs,  point  to  the  high  grade  which  the  most  per- 
fect animals,  and  man  in  particular,  occupy  in  the 
scale  of  creation.  In  those  regular  organiza- 
tions, every  part  has  a  determined  form,  place,  and 
number;  and  whatever  may  be  the  anomalies 
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produced  by  the  crefttive  activity  of  the  vital 
forces,  the  general  balance  is  never  destroyed. 

"  It  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  ns  to 
consider  the  transformations  of  plants  and  insects 
in  order  laboriously  to  attain  this  point  of  view,  if 
we  had  not  hoped  thereby  to. find  some  light 
thrown  on  the  forms  of  the  perfect  animals. 

*'  After  admitting  that  the  idea  of  a  successive  or 
simultaneous  tranaformation  of  identical  parts  is 
the  basis  of  all  studies  of  plants  or  insects,  our  re- 
searches about  animals  will  be  singularly  faciFi- 
tated,  if  we  admit  that  all  their  organs  undergo  a 
simultaneous  transformation  already  prepared  at 
the  moment  of  conception.  In  fact,  it  is  evident 
that  all  the  vertebra  are  identical  organs,  and  yet 
any  one  who  should  compare  the  first  cervical 
vertebra  with  a  caudal  vertebra  would  not  find  a 
trace  of  analogical  form  between  them.  Here 
then  are  parts,  the  affinity  of  which  is  undoubted, 
and  which  are  yet  very  different ;  and  it  is  only  by 
examining  their  organic  connexion,  their  points  of 
similarity,  and  their  mutual  influence,  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  result. 

'*  The  organic  whole  presents  that  perfect  har- 
mony which  we  admire,  because  it  is  composed  of 
identical  parts,  insensibly  modified.  Really  ho- 
mogeneous, they  appear  not  only  heterogeneous, 
but  antagonistic ;  so  different  are  their  forms,  des- 
tination, and  functions.  It  is  thus,  by  the  modi- 
fication of  organs  which  resemble  each  other, 
that  nature  can  create  systems  of  the  most  varied 
kinds,  which  sometimes  remain  distinct,  some- 
times unite  and  amalgamate. 

"  Metamorphosis  takes  place  among  the  most 
perfect  animals  in  two  ways ;  sometimes,  as  in 
the  vertebrae,  it  makes  an  identical  organ  pass 
through  a  series  of  degradations.  In  (Jiis  case, 
the  type  19  easily  found.  Sometimes  the  isolated 
parts  of  the  type  are  modified  by  passing  through 
the  whole  animal  series  without  losing  their  char- 
acterictics.  The  vertebral  column,  taken  in  its 
whole,  is  an  example  of  the  first  kind.  The  first 
and  second  vertebrs  are  a  proof  of  the  reality  of 
the  second.  In  fact  notwithstanding  the  incredi- 
ble modifications  which  they  undergo  in  each 
animal,  a  conscientious  and  attentive  observer 
will  follow  them  through  all  their  transforma- 
tions. 

"  From  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  univer- 
sality, constancy,  and  the  limited  development  of 
simultaneous  transformation,  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  type  ;  but  the  versatility,  or  rather 
the  elasticity,  of  that  type  in  which  nature  can 
follow  its  own  vagaries,  on  condition  of  preserv* 
ing^to  each  part  its  individual  character,  explains 
the  existence  of  every  genua  and  variety  of  animal 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.'* 

The  law  of  development  here  illustrated 
is  that  to  which  the  efforts  of  Lamarck  and 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  pointed  ;  and  it  may  be 
mentioned,  in  passing,  that  Lamarck  was, 
like  Goethe,  a  botanist  before  be  was  a  zoo- 
logist, and  he  was  doubtless  led  to  bis  cele- 
brated hypothesis  by  the  influence  of  bis  bo- 
tanical studies.    For  the  sake  of  keeping 


dates  before  the  reader's  eye,  we  may  men* 
tion  that  Lamarck's  '*  Philosophical  Zoolo- 
gique"  was  published  in  1809. 

Although  Goethe  did  not  push  this  de- 
velopment hypothesis  to  anything  like  th9 
extent  we  see  it  in  Lamarck,  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  be  had  distinctly  conceived  evo- 
luH<m,  as  opposed  to  the  old  idea  of  creation^ 
to  be  the  organic  process  of  the  world ;  and 
the  stages  of  this  evolution  be  conceived  as  a 
series  q^  modijicatums  of  simpler  beings  in^ 
more  complex  beings.  Hence  t  he  resem  blancfi 
of  bis  speculations  to  those  of  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire  is  more  specific  than  to  those  of  La- 
marck. Indeed,  the  remarkable  son  of  the  il^ 
lustrious  anatomist,  speaking  of  Goethe's  ao^ 
atomical  labors,  says  they  present  so  strik- 
ing an  analogy,  and  sometimes  so  completd 
an  identity,  with  those  of  his  father,  that  hft 
feels  some  hesitation  in  speaking  of  them. 
And  not  the  least  curious  part  of  this  is  the 
perfect  unconsciousness  each  was  in  as  to  the 
other's  labors.  "  L'un  en  AUemagne,"  says 
M.  Isidore  St.  Hilaire,  "  Tautre  en  France, 
n'ont  cess^  de  mafcher  parall^lement,  et 
souvent  de  front,  sans  le  savoir,  et  mime  sans 
quHl  fUt  possible  de  la  savoir,  vers  une  sem- 
blable  renovation  de  Tanatomie  compai^e.** 
M.  Isidore  St.  Hilaire  here  alludes  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  true  Method  of  Oomparativa 
Anatomy,  and  the  elaboration  of  a  Type,  or, 
to  use  the  French  phrase,  that  Unity  of 
Composition,  which  philosophy  detects  \n 
the  structure  of  animated  beings.  To  any 
one  conversant  with  the  history  of  science^ 
we  need  not  remark  on  the  capital  impor- 
tance of  method ;  to  say  that  Goethe  was 
amongst  those  who  first  estabhshed  the  true 
Method  of  Comparative  Anatomy  is  there- 
fore to  say,  that  he  claims  a  place  beside 
the  great  legislators  of  science. 

His  essay  on  Comparative  Anatomy 
("  Erster  Entwurf  einer  allgemeinen  Einlei- 
tung  in  die  verglcichende  Anatomie,  1795") 
points  out  the  essentially  sterile  nature  of 
the  comparison  then  made,  not  only  in  res- 
pect of  comparing  animals  with  men  and 
with  each  other,  but  also  (and  this  arrow 
flies  straight  at  Cuvier)  in  the  foolish  and  un- 
scientific resource  of fmal  causes*  He  does 
more  than  expose  the  poverty  of  the  reign- 
ing Method,  he  substitutes  a  true  one. 

The  conception  of  an  anatomical  Type  or 
universal  pattern  {allgemeines  Bild)  accord- 
ing to  which  all  organized  beings  are  con- 
structed, although  to  men  of  purely  analy- 

*  Elsewhere  he  ridicules  those  seekers  of  final 
causes  by  saying  they  would  have  you  believe  cork 
trees  were  made  to  stop  ginger-beer  bottles. 
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tio  minds  it  has  ever  been  repulsive,  was  a 
truly  scientific  conception.  This  Type  must 
not  be  confounded  with  a  Platonic  Idea. 
It  is  no  metaphysical  entity,  it  is  simply  a 
scientific  artifice.  Goethe  expressly  says, 
we  are  not  for  an  instant  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  this  Type  a?  an  objective  reality, 
although  it  itself  is  the  generalized  expres- 
sion of  realities.  It  is  not  an  a  priori  as- 
sumption, like  the  mathematical  line  and 
point,  though  it  serves  as  a  basis  to  anatomy 
m  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  point  and  lin^  to  mathematics.  It  is 
a  type  gradually  and  carefully  elaborated 
from  an  inspection  of  existing  organisms. 
**  Observation  reveals  to  us  the  parts  that 
are  common  to  all  animals,  and  in  what  they 
differ  among  each  other;  the  philosophic 
mind  must  embrace  this  ensemble,  and  de- 
duce from  it  an  abstract  type." 

The  great  battle  between  Cnvier  and 
Geoffroy  respecting  this  type — or  Unity  of 
Composition,  as  Geoffroy  called  it — was  of 
immense  service  to  Zoology,  if  only  in  the 
stimulus  it  gave  to  philosophic  observation. 
The  battle  rages  still,  though  the  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  Unity  becomes  feebler  and 
feebler.  How  intensely  it  interested  Goethe, 
even  in  his  eightieth  year,  may  be  seen  in 
this  very  curious  page  in  Eckermann. 

"  Monday,  August  1, 1830. 
**  The  news  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  which 
had  already  comoiencod,  reached  Weimar  to-day, 
and  set  every  one  in  a  commotion.  I  went  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  to  Goethe's.  *  Now/  ex- 
claimed he  to  me,  as  I  entered,  *  what  do  you 
think  of  this  great  event  7  The  volcano  has  come 
to  an  eruption  ;  everything  is  in  flames,  and  we 
have  no  longer  a  transaction  with  closed  doors  !' 
*  A  frightful  story,'  returned  L  *  But  what  could 
be  expected  under  such-  notoriously  bad  circum- 
stances, and  with  such  a  ministry,  otherwise  than 
hat  the  whole  would  end  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
royal  family  ?'  *  We  do  not  appear  to  understand 
each  other,  my  good  friend,*  returned  Goethe. 
'  I  am  not  spet^king  of  those  people,  but  of  some- 
thing quite  different.  I  am  speaking  of  the  con- 
test, so  important  for  science,  between  Cuvier 
and  Geoffruy  de  Saint  Hilaire,  which  has  come  to 
an  open  rupture  in  the  Academy.'  This  expres- 
sion of  Goethe's  was  so  very  unexpected,  that  I 
did  not  know  what. to  say,  and  for  some  minutes 
felt  my  thoughts  perfectly  at  a  stand-still.  *  The 
matter  is  of  the  highest]!  importance,'  continued 
Goethe,  *  and  you  "can  'form  no  conception  of 
what  1  felt  at  the  intelligence  of  the  sitting  of  the 
19ih  July.  We  have  now  in  Geoffroy  de  Saint 
Hilaire  a  powerfuQ  and  permanent  ally.  I  see 
how  great  must  be  the  interest  of  the  French  sci- 
entific world  in  this  afiair;  because,  notwith- 
standing the  terrible  political  commotion,  the  sit- 
ting of  the  19th  of  July  was  very  fully  attended. 


However,  the  best  of  it  is,  that  the  synthetic  man- 
ner of  treating  nature,  introduced  by  Geoffroy  in- 
to France,  cannot  be  kept  back  any  more.  The 
afiair  is  now  become  public,  throng  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  the  Academy,  and  that  in  the  presence 
of  so  large  an  audience. 

*'  It  is  no  longer  referred  to  secret  committees, 
and  arranged  and  got  rid  of,  and  smothered  be- 
hind closed  doors.  From  the  present  time,  mind 
will  rule  over  matter  in  the  pnysical  investiga- 
tions of  the  French.  There  will  be  glances  of 
the  great  maxims  of  creation,  of  the  mysterioas 
workshop  of  God  !  Besides,  what  is  aU  intercourse 
vfiih  nature,  if,  by  the  analuticai  method,  toe  merely 
occupy  ourselves  with  individual  material  parts, 
and  do  not  feel  the  breath  of  the  sjnrit^  which  pre- 
scribes to  every  nart  its  direction,  and  orders  or 
sanctions  every  deviation  by  means  of  an  inhe- 
rent law ! 

"  I  have  exerted  myself  in  this  great  affair  for 
fifty  years.  At  first  I  was  alone,  then  I  foond 
support,  and  now  at  last,  to  my  great  joy,  I  am 
surpassed  by  congenial  minds.  *  When  I  sent  my 
first  discovery  of  intermediate  bones  to  Peter  Cam- 
per, I  was,  to  my  infinite  mortification,  utterly  ig- 
nored. With  Blumenbach  I  fared  no  better, 
though,  after  personal  intercourse,  be  came  over 
to  my  side.  But  then  I  eained  kindred  spirits  in 
Sommering,  Oken,  Dalton,  Carus,  and  other 
equally  excellent  men.  And  now  GeofiEroy  de 
Saint  Hilaire  is  decidedly  on  our  side,  and  with 
him  all  his  important  scholars  and  adherents  in 
France.  This  occurrence  is  of  incredible  value 
to  me ;  and  I  justly  rejoice  that  I  have  at  last  wit- 
nessed the  universal  victory  of  a  subject  to  which 
I  have  devoted  my  life,  and  which,  moreover,  is  my 
own  par  excellence,^* 

We  are  afraid  ardent  politicians  will  be 
terribly  shocked  at  this  preference  of  the  old 
man  for  Science  over  Revolutions,  and  will 
regard  it  as  an  evidence  of  his  *'  coldness." 
We  prefer  regarding  it  as  an  evidence  of  his 
sincere  and  absorbing  love  of  great  ideas ;  he 
knew  that  a  whole  revolution  m  thought,  far 
deeper  and  far  more  important  to  Humanity 
than  twenty  July  Days  m  France,  were  ger- 
minating in  that  doctrine. 

Although  this  Unity  of  Composition  must 
be  admitted  as  an  admirable  artifice  for  the 
better  exploration  of  the  homologies  and  an- 
alogies of  organized  structures,  yet .  when  it 
is  no  longer  used  as  an  artifice,  but  presented 
as  an  ascertained  plan  according  to  which 
the  structures  were  composed — a  scheme  of 
creation  subsequently  realized,  then  indeed 
the  positive  philosopher  demurs,  and  declines 
to  see  in  this  Unity  of  Composition  anything 
more  than  the  limitation  of  organic  processes. 
One  might  as  well  talk  of  the  unity  of  com- 
position of  crystals,  whose  forms  are  identi- 
cal because  the  limitations  are  identical ;  in- 
deed Professor  Owen  has  hinted  at  this  rop- 
prochement  in  saying,  "  The  repetition  of  aim- 
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Oar  segments  in  a  vertebral  colamn,  and  of 
similar  elements  in  a  vertebral  segment,  is 
analogous  to  the  repetition  of  similar  crystals 
as  the  result  of  polarizing  force  in  the  growth 
of  an  inorganic  body.'** 

This  Law  of  Repetition,  which  is  the  first 
law  of  organic  growth,  must  be  coupled 
with  another  law  distinctlv  announced  by 
Goethe  in  a  very  remarkable  passage,  and 
subsequently  taken  up  b^  SchelliDg,  and  va- 
rious other  philosophers,  including  Yon  Baer, 
whom  Dr.  Carpenter  improperly  credits  with 
the  discovery :  the  law  we  speak  of  is  by 
Coleridge  named  the  Lnw  of  Individuation^ 
and  may  be  more  intelligibly  explained  as 
the  principle  of  "  division  of  labor  in  organ- 
isms.   Here  is  Goethe's  statement : 

**  The  more  imperfect  a  being  is,  the  more  do 
its  individual  parts  resemble  each  other,  and  the 
more  do  these  parts  resemble  the  whole.  The 
more  perfect  the  being,  the  more  dissimilar  are  the 
parts.  In  the  former  case  the  parts  are  more  or 
lees  a  repetition  of  the  whole ;  in  the  latter  case 
they  are  totally  unlike  the  whole.  The  more  the 
pans  resemble  each  other,  the  less  subordination 
IS  there  of  one  to  tlie  other.  Subordination  of 
parts  indicates  high  grade  of  organization." 

These  pregnant  sentences  should  be  placed 
at  the  introduction  to  every  treatise  on  Zool- 
ogy, for  they  express  the  highest  geueraliza- 
tion  of  the  organic  series.  Specialization  of 
function  b  consequent  upon  specialization  of 
structure,  as  the  homc^eneous  mass  becomes 
heterogeneous,  as  the  simple  cell  by  sponta- 
neous fission  becomes  an  aggregation  of  cells, 
as  the  cellular  tissue  becomes  by  gradual  con- 
densation fibrous,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous, 
and  finally  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues 
become  developed ;  in  the  ascending  series 
the  "division  of  labor"  follows,  so  that 
instead  of  each  part  performing  several  func- 
tions, the  separate  functions  are  localized  in 
separate  organs ;  and  according  to  the  ra^i'o 
of  the  specialization  is  the  prade  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Not  only  did  Goethe  clearly  perceive  that 
the  march  of  Nature  was  always  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  from  the  homogene- 
ous to  the  heterogeneous  ;  but  he  also  saw 
that  in  studying  nature  we  should  follow  the 
same  Method,  and  not  "  proceed  as  men  have 
done  hitherto  to  detect  the  traces  of  human 
structure  in  animals,  but  we  must  commence 
from  below  and  rise  gradually,  and  detect  in 
the  complex  organization  of  man  that  of  the 
sbnpler  animals. 

By  thus  bringing  together  the  various  con- 
ceptions Goethe  had  elaborated,  we  prove. 


^Homologies  of  the  Skeletoc,"  p.  171. 


even  better  than  by  dates,  that  his  opinions 
were  the  natural  results  of  his  method  of 
looking  at  Nature,  and  were  arrived  at  by 
him  independently  of  all  contemporary  efforts 
in  the  same  direction.  Indeed,  strange  as  is 
the  coincidence  between  his  notions  m  com- 
parative anatomy  and  those  of  Geoffroy  St. 
Hilaire,  yet  it  is  impossible — and  Geoffroy's 
son  has  shown  it — that  either  of  these  philo- 
sophers could  have  been  cognizant  of  the 
labors  of  the  other.  Dates  prove  it.  Goethe's 
essays  were  written  in  1795,  though  not  pub- 
lished till  1820.  Geoffroy  did  not  publish 
till  1796—1806.  Yet  that  Goethe's  manu- 
script essay  of  1796  was  not  subsequently 
altered  is  sufficiently  evident  in  these  three 
discoveries:  the  metamorphosis  of  plants; 
the  discovery  of  the  intermaxillary ;  the  dis- 
covery of  the  vertebral  structure  of  the  skull: 
all  three  being  special  applications  of  the 
general  doctrine. 

The  coincidences,  then,  must  be  accepted 
as  coincidences,  similar  to  the  one  previously 
noted  respecting  the  discovery  of  the  mter- 
maxillary  by  Vicq  d'Azyr ;  and  the  one  now 
to  be  mentioned  respecting  the  vertebral 
structure  of  the  cranium.  It  has  been  often 
discussed,  Who  really  was  the  originator  of 
this  vertebral  theory?  and  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  Oken  wrote  an  article  in  the  '*  Isis" 
(1847,  Heft,  vii.),  in  which  he  accused  Goethe 
of  mendacious  vanity,  declaring  that  he, 
Oken,  was  the  sole  discoverer.  We  will  give 
the  substance  of  this  protest,  because  it  has 
undoubtedly  influenced  Professor  Owen,  and 
it  made  a  great  impression  on  our  own  minds 
when  we  first  read  it ;  the  more  so  as  we  con- 
fess to  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  of  pla- 
giarism somewhere,  having  stolen  into  our 
thoughts  on  observing  the  similarity  in  the 
manner  of  the  discovery. 

Goethe,  during  one  of  his  rambles  in  the 
Jewish  cemetery  near  Venice,  picked  up  the 
skull  of  a  ram  which  had  been  cut  longitu- 
dinally, and,  on  examining  it,  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  face  was  composed  of 
three  vertebrae :  the  transition  from  the  an- 
terior sphenoid  to  the  ethnoid  was  evident  at 
once.  Oken,  during  one  of  his  rambles  in 
the  Harz  mountains,  picked  up  the  skull  of  a 
deer;  on  examining  it,  says  Cams,  he  ex- 
claimed, "That  is  a  vertebral  column!" 

Oken's  statement  is  as  follows.  He  made 
the  discovery  in  1806,  and  in  1807  wrote  his 
academic  programme  as  privat  docent  in  Got- 
tingen,  "at  a  time  therefore  when  Goethe 
certainly  knew  not  of  my  existence."  The 
reader  is  requested  to  note  this  avowal  that 
Goethe  knew  nothing  of  Oken  at  that  period. 
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He  sent  this  dissertation  to  Jenai  where  he 
had  just  been  appointed  professor,  and  had 
it  printed  as  his  inaugural  discourse.  Goethe, 
be  it  observed,  was  curator  of  that  university : 
a  fact  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  establish 
Oken's  claim,  as  Goethe,  it  is  supposed, 
would  at  once  have  remonstrated  against 
such  a  claim  had  he  not  recognized  its  jus- 
tice. This  fact,  however,  we  shall  presently 
see,  to  have  no  such  bearing.  Goethe  had 
his  own  reasons  for  silence.  "I  naturally 
sent  Goethe  a  copy  of  my  programme.  This 
discovery  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  invited 
me  at  Easter,  1808,  to  spend  a  week  with 
him  in  Weimai*,  which  I  did."  But  he  does 
not  say  whether  Goethe  then  mentioned  hav- 
ing conceived  the  same  idea :  he  does  not  say 
that  Goethe  credited  him  with  priority.  He 
adds,  however,  that  as  long  as  the  notion 
was  ridiculed  by  men  of  science,  Goethe  was 
silent ;  but  no  sooner  had  it  attained  some 
renown  through  the  works  of  Meckel,  Spix, 
Ulricks  and  others,  "  than  there  grew  up  a 
murmur  among  Goethe*s  servile  admirers 
that  this  idea  originated  with  him.  About 
this  time  Bojanus  went  to  Weimar,  and  hear- 
ing of  Goethe's  discovery,  half  believed  it, 
and  sent  the  rumor  to  me,  which  I  thought- 
lessly printed  in  the  '  Isis.'  [1818,  p.  606.] 
Whereupon  I  announced  that  I  made  my  dis- 
'  covery  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  during  a  jour- 
ney through  the  Harz."  True ;  but  he  did 
not  throw  any  doubt  upon  Goethe's  claim  to 
priority :  he  only  asserted  his  own  clmm  to 
originality.  "  Now  that  Bojanus  had  brought 
the  subject  forward,  Goethe's  vanity  was 
piqued,  and  he  came  afterwards,  thirteen 
years  subsequent  to  my  discovery,  and  said 
that  he  had  held  the  opinion  for  thirty  years." 
Oken  not  only  speaks  with  profound  con- 
tempt of  Goethe's  "fantastic  and  foolish 
osteological  essays — gam  verwirrten  und 
ideenlosen  osteolopischen  Au/sdtzen,^^  which 
"  prove  that  he  could  know  nothing"  about 
the  matter;  but  plainly  charges  him  with 
having  attempted  to  usurp  the  claim  to  a 
discovery  he,  Oken,  had  made.  And  at  fii*st 
we  were  quite  prepared  to  side  with  him,  and 
to  hold  Goethe  guilty  of  the  charge.  A  long 
and  minute  investigation  has  convinced  us 
that  the  charge  Is  completely  groundless,  and 
very  foolish  when  properly  stated.  The  in- 
dependence of  both  is  clear  enough.  There 
has  been  no  plagiarism — there  has  not  even 
been  identity  of  discovery.  Goethe  had  an 
apercu  of  the  truth ;  Oken  laid  the  basis  of  a 
demonstrative  theory.  Goethe  did  not  work 
out  his  aperai,  and  cannot  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  the  discoverer :  he  only  saw  the 


truth  like  a  philosopher — Oken  proved  it  like 
a  man  of  science.  It  was  with  Goethe  one 
among  many  applications  of  a  fundamental 
conception  of  organic  evolution  and  trans- 
formation— a  detail  of  the  unity  of  composi- 
tion. It  was  with  Oken  the  special  anato- 
mical problem  which  a  joxing  anatomist  de- 
voted himself  to  solve.  That  Oken  had  never 
heard  of  Goethe's  discovery,  we  may  reason- 
ably assume ;  for  although  it  was  freely  dis. 
cussed  among  Goethe's  friends,  it  was  not 
published  till  many  years  afterwards.  But 
recalling  the  fact  of  the  two  discoverers  bemg 
at  that  time  unknown  to  each  other,  let  us 
adduce  proof  positive  that  Goethe  had  spoken 
of  this  discovery  before  Oken's  publicat'cm. 

In  his  essays  on  Comparative  Anatomy, 
speaking  of  the  vertebral  structure  of  the 
skull,  he  says*- 

^'I  mast  confess,  with  pleasure,  that  I  have 
been  convinced  of  this  secret  affinity  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  have  always  continued,  to  study 
it.  But  such  an  apercu^  notion,  conceplioo,  or 
intuition,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  is  always 
somewhat  esoteric.  It  can  be  expressed  in  a 
general  formula,  bat  cannot  be  proved ;  it  can  be 
exhibited  in  detail,  without  onr  being  able  to  pro- 
duce anything  complete  and  finis^hed.  Two  per- 
sons thoroughly  possessed  of  the  idea,  would  not 
agree  on  its  detailed  application :  moreover,  I  as- 
sert that  the  single  observer,  the  quiet  friend  of 
nature,  is  not  always  in  accordance  with  himself; 
and  from  day  to  day  the  subject  is  clear  or  ob- 
scure before  his  eyes,  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  activity  and  energy  of  his  intellectual  powers. 

*^  I  will  make  my  meaning  more  intelligible  by 
a  comparison.  Some  time  ago,  I  was  interested 
in  reading  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  are  full  of  abbreviations.  Although  I  had 
never  applied  myself  to  the  deciphering  of  manu- 
scripts, I  set  to  work  with  great  energy,  and,  to 
my  astonishment,  read  off  without  hesitation  un- 
known characters  which  oueht  to  have  been  rid- 
dles to  me.  My  pleasure  didnot  last  long.  Some 
time  afterwards,  when  I  wished  to  resume  this 
occupation,  which  had  been  interrupted,  I  found 
that  I  should  seek  in  vain  to  accomplish  by  labor 
and  attention  a  task  1  had  begun  with  love  and 
intelligence,  lucidity  and  independence,  and  I  re- 
solvea  to  await  the  return  of  those  fortunate  and 
fugilivc  inspirations. 

"  If  we  find  such  differences  in  our  facility  of 
reading  old  parchments,  the  letters  of  which  are 
fixed,  liow  much  the  difficulty  must  be  Increased 
when  we  strive  to  guess  the  secrets  of  Nature, 
who,  incessantly  varying,  hides  from  us  the  mys- 
tery of  the  life  she  bestows  7  Sometimes  she 
indicates,  by  abbreviations,  what  would  have  been 
comprehensible  if  written  in  full ;  sometimes  she 
causes  unbearable  labor  by  a  long  series  of  nar- 
ratives in  running  hand ;  she  unveils  what  she 
had  concealed,  and  conceals  what  she  had  only 
the  moment  before  unveiled.  What  man  can 
boast  that  he  is  gifted  with  that  wisely-measured 
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ngacity,  with  that  modest  aseurance,  which  Ten- 
der Nature  manageable  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  ?  But  if,  with  a  problem  of  this  nature,  the 
solution  of  which  is  denied  to  all  exoteric  treat- 
ment, a  man  stands  forth  in  a  busy  and  egotisti- 
cally occupied  world,  it  will  be  vain  to  do  so  even 
with  measured,  well-reasoned,  ingenious,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  reserved  audacity :  he  will  be 
coldly  received,  perhaps  repulsed;  and  he  will 
feel  that  so  delicate,  so  intellectual  a  creation  is 
out  of  place  in  such  a  vortex.  A  ^rrand  and  sim- 
ple idea,  whether  original  or  rediscovered,  may 
make  some  impression  ;  but  it  never  is  continued 
and  worked  out  in  its  primitive  purity.  The 
author  of  the  discovery  and  his  friends,  the  mas- 
ters and  his  disciples,  the  pupils  among  them- 
selves, not  to  mention  its  adversaries,  perplex  the 
question  by  their  disputeS|  lose  themselves  in  use- 
less discussions ;  anu  this  because  each  one  wants 
to  adapt  the  idea  to  his  own  mind  and  intellect, 
and  because  it  is  more  flattering  to  be  original  in 
a  mistaken  way,  than  to  acknowledge,  by  the 
admission  of  a  truth,  the  power  of  a  superior  in- 
telligence." 

The  allusion  in  the  concluding  passage  is 
certainly  pointed  at  Oken:  we  find  proofs 
of  it  in  three  distinct  prssages.  Here  is  one 
from  a  note  headed  l)as  SSchUdelgerilBt  aua 
secha  Wirbelknocken  auferbaut  (vol.  xxzvi., 
p.  271).  After  alluding  to  his  reco^ition 
of  three,  and  subsequently  siz^  vertebrae  as 
composing  the  skull,  which  he  spoke  of 
among  his  friends  who  set  to  work  to  demon- 
strate it,  he  says : — 

/'In  the  year  1807  this  theory  appeared 
tumultuously  and  imperfectly  before  the  pub- 
lic, for  it  naturally  awakened  great  disputes 
and  some  applause.  How  seriously  it  was 
damaged  by  the  incomplete  and  fantastic 
method  of  exposition,  History  must  relate.'' 
Die  unreife  Art  des  Vortrags  is  a  sentence 
to  be  appreciated  onlv  by  those  who  have 
read  Oken.*  Goethe  s  antipathy  to  meta- 
physics made  Oken's  exposition  as  disagree- 
able to  him  as  it  was  to  Guvier,  from  whom 
it  concealed  the  profound  truth  that  lived 
behind  it. 

In  his  "Tag  und  Jahres  Hefte,"  Goethe 
mentions  that  wh'de  he  was  toorking  out  this 
subject  with  his  two  friends  Voigt  and  Riemer, 
they  "  brought  me,  with  some  surprise,  the 
news  that  this  idea  of  vertebral  structure  had 
just  been  brought  before  the  public  in  an 
Academic^  Programme,  a  fact  which  they, 
being  still  alive,  can  testify  to^  This  seem^ 
to  us  conclusive  evidence.  It  was  published 
many  years  before  Oken  made  his  charge : 
and  it  accused  him  in  the  most  formal  way 

*  It  may  be  taken  as  a  setoff  against  Oken's 
aualificatioD  of  "  the  fantastic  and  foolish  '  Osteolo- 
gical  Essays.' " 


of  prematurely  venturing  to  disclose  Goethe's 
discovery,  ana  it  appended  to  two  honorable 
men  as  witnesses.  Oken  s^d  nothing  to  this 
when  it  could  have  been  settled.  He  says, 
indeed,  that  he  made  no  answer  to  the  first 
passage  we  have  (quoted,  because,  after  all, 
he  was  not  named  m  it,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  involve  himself  in  a  host  of  "  disagreea- 
bles." But  the  second  passage  does  name 
him  as  plainly  as  if  the  letters  of  Oken  were 
printed  ;  and  it  adduces  living  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  Goethe  had  conceived  the  idea 
long  before  Oken,  and  that  his  friends  heard 
of  Oken's  lecture  with  surprise. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  Goethe 
speak?  In  the  passage  following  the  one 
last  quoted  he  answers  the  question :  **  I 
told  my  friends  to  keep  quiet,  for  that  the 
idea  was  not  properly  worked  out  in  the 
Prograinme,  and  that  it  was  not  elaborated 
from  original  observations  would  be  plain 
to  all  scientific  men.  I  was  frequently  sought 
to  speak  plainly  on  the  subject ;  but  I  was 
firm  in  my  silence." 

To  these  very  strong  testimonies  let  us 
add  that  contemporary  anatomists,  Car  us 
and  Bojanus,  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
makinff  the  true  distinction,  and  in  assigning 
to  each  the  merit  due.  They  regard  Goethe 
as  unquestionably  the  originator,  and  Oken 
as  the  demonstrator,  of  this  theory.  Carus 
says — "  Still  more  remarkable  is  it  that  the 
greatest  of  anatomical  ideas  relating  to  the 
development  of  the  skeleton  was  first  con- 
ceived by  Goethe^-and  this  is  the  structure 
of  the  skull,  which  first  appeared  to  his  mind 
as  a  development  of  the  vertebral  column.  It 
is  true  this  discovery  was  published  later,  and 
to  Oken  belongs  the  great  merit,  in  1807,  of 
having  the  first  given  a  scientific  demonstration 
of  the  theory  in  public.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  Goethe  had  this  lumi- 
nous idea  many  years  before."  Bojanus — 
the  friend  of  Oken,  too ! — is  still  more  ex- 
plicit. 

We  are  only  defending  Goethe  from  the 
frivolous  charge  made  by  Oken  of  an  en- 
deavor to  claini  what  was  not  his  due. 
That  Oken,  as  the  demonstrator,  is  entitled 
to  the  claim  of  a  discoverer  is  plain;  or  if 
Goethe's  apergu  be  allowed  to  claim  this, 
then  we  may  give  to  Linnseus  the  merit 
of  having  discovered  the  Metamorphosis  of 
Plants,  his  phrase  (previously  quoted)  stand- 
ing in  pretty  much  the  same  relation  to 
that  theory  as  the  phrase,  **  The  skull  is  a 
vertebral  column,"  does  to  the  theory  of 
Oken.  Instead  of  treating  it  as  an  undig- 
nified case  of  plagiarism,  we  should  see  m 
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it  another  suggestive  lesson  of  the  truth 
Goethe  himself  propounds,  that  Dtseoveries 
belong  to  the  Age,  and  not  men.  Curiously 
enough,  while  investigating  the  case  of  si- 
multaneous discovery,  we  came  upon  a  third 
trace  of  the  same  contemporaneous  idea.  M. 
Dumeril  read  a  paper  before  the  Institute, 
in  1808,  on  the  Analogy  which  exists  between 
the  bones  and  muscles  of  animals,  the  second 
section  of  which  is  entitled  Dt  la  tSte  eonsi- 
dirSe  comme  une  vertehre  ;*  and  this  paper 
is  sufficient  to  show  how  the  idea  of  the 
vertebral  composition  of  the  skull  was'' in 
the  air  " — how  all  science  tended  that  way. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  discovery  of  any 
importance  is  made  by  one  man  alone  ;  and 
on  this  point  we  borrow  the  words  of  Profes- 
sor Owen : — 

"  As  the  truth  of  Oken's  generalization  began 
to  be  appreciated,  it  was  remembered,  as  is  asaal- 
ly  the  case,  that  something  like  it  had  occurred 
before  to  others.  Aatenrieth  and  Jean-Pierre 
Frank,  had  alluded,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  ana- 
logy between  the  skull  and  the  vertebral  column. 
Ulrich,  reproducing  formally  Oken*8  more  matur- 
ed opinions  on  the  cranial  vertebne,  says—*  Kiel- 
meyerum  preceptorem  pie  venerandum  quamvis 
verfebram  tanquam  caput  integrum  considerari 
posse  in  scholis  anatomies?  docentem  audivi.' 
And  the  essential  idea  was  doubtless  present  to 
Ktelroeyer's  mind,  though  he  reversed  M.  Dume- 
riPs  proposition,  and  instead  of  calling  the  skull  a 
vertebra,  he  said  each  vertebra  mieht  be  called  a 
skull.  But  these  anticipations  oetract  nothing 
from  the  merit  of  the  first  definite  proposition  of 
the  theory.  It  would  rather  be  an  argument 
against  its  truth,  if  some  approximative  idea  had 
not  sugji^ested  itself  to  other  observers  of  nature, 
who  only  lost  the  merit  of  developing  it,  from  not 
appreciating  its  full  importance.  He,  however, 
becomes  the  true  discoverer  who  establishes^the 
truth ;  and  the  siffn  of  the  proof  is  the  general 
acceptance.  Whoever,  therefore,  resumes  the 
investigation  of  a  neglected  or  repudiated  doctrine, 
elicits  its  true  demonstrations,  and  discovers  and 
explains  the  nature  of  the  errors  that  have  led  to 
its  tacit  or  declared  rejection,  may  calmly  and 

*  The  following  extract  will  snfliciently  indieate 
his  point  of  view:  "Le  trou  oocipital  correspond 
ao  canal  rachidien  des  vert^bres  aont  11  est  Vori- 
giue :  ra[>ophy8e  basilaire  et  tr^  souvcnt  le  corps 
da  sphenoiae  sont  eemblablea  par  la  structure  et  les 
usages  aa  corps  des  vert^brei^  les  condyles  repre- 
sentent  lear  iaoettes  artionlaires.  Les  protuberan- 
ces occipitides  et  les  eapaoes  oompris  audessoos  sont 
lee  analogues  des  apopnyses  ^pineuaes  et  de  leurs 
lames  osseuses,  enfin  les  apophyses  mastoides  sont 
tout  k  fait  conformes  aux  apophyses  transverses." 
He  dednces  that  the  whole  skull  is  one  gigantic 
vertebra— <a  oonduaion  which  was  rendered  ndicu- 
lous  by  a  phrase,  vertkbre  pensante,  and,  as  usual 
with  lYenchmen,  disregarded  because  ridiculed. 


confidently  await  the  acknowledgments  of  his 
rights  in  the  discovery."* 

Oken's  claim,  therefore,  is  in  no  way  im- 
pugned by  Goethe's ;  nor  is  any  doubt  pos- 
sible in  our  minds  of  the  rightfulness  of 
Goethe's  claim  to  priority. 

In  taking  a  final  survey  of  the  grounds  up- 
on which  Goethe's  claim  aa  a  man  of  science 
rests,  it  will  be  apparent,  even  from  the  brief 
indications  afforded  by  this  paper,  and  disre- 
garding the  geological,  mmeralogical,  and 
meteorological  inquiries  which  variously  oc- 
cupied him,  that  he  was  no  mere  amateur 
dabbling  superficially  in  scientific  matters,  but 
one  of  the  Great  Naturalists  to  whom  Science 
is  seriously  indebted.  He  had  that  faeilit 
depeMer  en  grand  qui  multiplie  la  science, 
which  Buffon  recognizes  in  Pliny,  and  which 
leaves  a  rich  inhentance  to  after  generations. 
The  most  advanced  thinkers  of  our  day  are 
only  now  beginning  thoroughly  to  appreciate 
the  reach  and  grandeur  of  his  leading  ideas ; 
and,  while  he  may  thus  be  compared  with 
Bacon  in  legislative  capacity,  he  has  shown, 
by  his  discoveries  and  by  his  researches,  that 
he  was  fully  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  posi- 
tive philosophy.  And,  before  concluding,  we 
must  call  attention  to  one  admirable  point  in 
his  speculation — the  constant  presence  of 
what  may  be  called  the  embryological  point 
of  view.  He  studies  nature  in  her  ascending 
phases  otprototh,  not,  as  others  habitually  do, 
contenting  himself  with  noticing  the  already 
grown.  It  is  thus  he  traces  the  secret  of 
transformations,  catching  Nature  "  in  the  act," 
so  to  speak,  and  thus  brings  the  whole  diver- 
sity of  forms  within  the  unity  of  Life. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  he  was 
a  great  Man  of  Science,  no  lesa  than  a  great 
Poet.  "  For  half  a  century,"  he  says,  "  I 
have  been  known  as  a  poet  in  my  own  coun- 
try,  and  even  in  other  lands,  so  that  my  ta- 
lent in  this  respect  is  not  disowned.  But  it 
is  not  generally  known,  and  has  not  been 
sufficiently  considered,  that  I  have  seriously, 
and  for  years,  devoted  myself  to  science,  that 
I  have  observed  phenomena  with  that  silent 

Perseverance  only  possible  to  a  real  passion, 
bus,  when  my  Morphological  Essays  on  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Plants,  though  published 
forty  years  before,  began  to  attraqt  attention 
in  Switserland  and  France,  people  could  not 
contain  their  surprise  that  a  poet,  occupied 
habitually  with  sentiment  and  imagination, 
should  for  a  moment  have  left  his  path,  and 
made  so  important  a  discovery.     But  this  is 

•  Owen  "On  the  Homologies  of  the  Tertebrats 
Skeleton,"  p.  76. 
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a  complete  mistake.  I  have  devoted  a  great 
part  of  my  life  to  natural  history,  led  thereto 
b^  a  dominant  passion.  I  have  not  made 
discoveries  by  *  inspiration/  by  the  'flash  of 
genius/  but  by  steady  and  serious  research. 
Certainly,  I  might  have  accepted  the  honor 
paid  to  my  sagacity  and  <  genius  /  but  as  it 
IS  equally  hurtful  in  science  to  attend  exclu- 
sively either  to  mere  observation  or  to  ab- 
stract theories,  I  have  considered  it  my  duty 
to  write  the  history  of  my  botanical  studies 
for  the  appreciation  of  serious  men/' 
We  close  this  attempt  to  place  his  scienti- 


fie  position  in  its  true  light,'with  two  biogra* 
phioal  details  :t— During  the  Campaign  in 
France^  he  was  steadfastly  pursuing  his  theory 
of  ColcH's ;  and  while  the  cannon-balls  were 
whirling  around  him,  he  not  being  a  soldier, 
observed  their  phenomena  as  a  philosopher  I 
The  second  detail  is  scarcely  less  significant. 
The  very  last  pages  he  ever  wrote  were  the 
review  of  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire's  "  Philosophie 
Zoologique."  He  was  then  eighty-two  years 
old !  Truly  did  he  say,  that  with  him  Science 
was  a  passion! 


From  BtntUy'i  Mlioallany. 
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It  is  matter  for  surprise  that  many  well- 
informed  people,  like  the  Yeoman  in  the 
"Lousiad,^' 

^  Who  read  with  much  applause  the  daily  news. 
And  keep  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  muse,'* 

are  so  ignorant  of  what  may  be  called  the 
bye- ways  of  Literary  History.  On  the  plains 
beaten  turnpike  road  of  Biography  they  know 
every  place  of  entertainment,  aye,  almost 
every  milestone.  They  have  got  up  the 
guide-books,  they  know  where  to  look  for  the 
Bona,  and  for  smaller  beasts  they  have  no 
eyes. 

Now  in  literary  tours,  as  in  other  journey- 
ing, I  have  always  had  a  taste  for  pedestrian- 
ism.  I  have  no  absolute  objection  to  looking 
at  the  great  sights  in  scenery  by  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Murray,  or  in  literature  by  the  help  of  Mr. 
Hallam,  but  there  are  occasions  on  which  I 
prefer  leaving  the  hand-book  at  home,  and 
then  I  abjure  turnpikes  and  milestones,  dash 
across  hedges,  try  short  cuts,  and  commit  all 
manner  of  trespasses.  And  my  reminiscen- 
ces of  these  irregular  excursions  are  very 
pleasant.  There  are  refreshing  streams, 
sweet  wild  flowers,  and  beautiful  views,  of 
which  your  steady  traveller  on  the  high  road 
does  not  dream. 

If  we  live  only  among  the  great  thinkers, 
great  historians,  and  great  poets,  we  shall 
move  in  a  circle  as  good  as  it  is  select ;  but  if 


we  will  sometimes  descend  a  few  steps  on  the 
literary  ladder,  then  is  much  amusement  to 
be  had :  there  is  more  wit  and  wisdom  than  we 
wot  of,  and  at  any  rate  we  shall  find  human 
nature  in  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  inter- 
ested. Now  I  lay  no  claim  to  being  a  literary 
Antiquary.  Black  letter  I  cannot  read.  Ma- 
nuscripts perplex  me  prodigiously,  and  Greek 
with  contractions,  or  Latin  with  abbreviations, 
are  among  my  bibliomaniacal  prejudices.  I 
am,  however,  very  fond  of  what  are  called 
*'  out  of  the  way"  books.  I  may  frequently 
be  seen  dawdling  over  book-stalls,  and  I  have 
now  some  very  curious  "  Comers  in  my  Li- 
brary." I  certainly  never  rose  two  hours 
before  my  accustomed  time  to  read  Burton's 
"  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  but  I  would  ra- 
ther boast  with  good  old  Dr.  Johnson  that  I 
had  done  this,  than  confess  with  Mr.  Hallam 
that  I  had  found  no  interest  in  the  '*  Sweep- 
ings of  the  Bodleian/' 

I  can  sit  and  amuse  myself  for  hours  with 
the  grave  pedantry,  quaint  conceits,  and  in* 
finite  reading  of  the  learned  old  gentleman, 
who  used  to  wander  down  to  the  banks  of 
the  Isis,  whep  oppressed  by  the  melancholy 
he  has  so  industriously  analyzed,  to  dispel 
his  sloom  by  listening  to  the  coarse  jests  and 
ribaldry  of  the  bargemen. 

The  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholv  "  is  a  better 
companion  at  a  solitary  bachelor  breakfast, 
than  even  Southey's  '*  Doctor,  or  Common- 
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place  Book/'  and  most  rea<Ung  people  now- 
a-dajB  know  how  much  amusement  there  is 
to  be  found  in  these. 

A  poetical  young  gentleman  with  long  brown 
curls  and  a  light  moustache,  who  rode  a  pony, 
and  kept  loaded  pistols  in  his  bed-room,  and 
who  would  have  been  much  gratified  had 
you  hinted  to  him  your  suspicions  that  he 
had  once  committed  a  murder,  showed  me  a 
common-place  book  full  of  poetical  extracts, 
copied  in  red  ink  in  a  clerk- like  hand,  and 
headed  ''  Flowers  Culled  during  my  Walks  in 
the  Garden  of  Literature."  They  consisted  of 
such  passages  of  Byron  and  Moore  as  have 
been  quoted  and  parodied  a  thousand  times, 
and  are  still  so  often  mis- quoted  by  "  gushing 
girls"  of  sixteen.  Now  books,  like  "  elegant  ex- 
tracts," *'excerpta,"  "  readings,"  <fec,  have 
been  compiled  too  frequently  on  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  poetical  young  gentleman. 
The  patent  beauties  of  the  first-rate  and  well- 
known  writers  are  paraded,  whereas  we  want 
any  gems  tt^at  may  lie  in  the  dark  unfathomed 
dust  of  unread  books,  or  any  flowers  of  wit  and 
eloquence  [flosculi  sententiarum)  which  blush 
unseen  in  the  corners  of  libraries.  Those 
who  have  consulted  the  sources  of  political 
or  literary  history  know  that  there  is  some- 
times a  single  page,  or  a  single  sentence,  wor- 
thy of  preservation  in  a  book  or  pamphlet  of 
which  the  remainder  is  comparatively  worth- 
less. 

When,  for  instance,  I  have  read  the  many 
eloquent  criticisms  and  eulogies  on  the  im- 
mortal author  of  **  Paradise  Lost,"  that 
abound  in  our  language,  from  the  panegyric 
pronounced  by  Dry  den  to  that  eloquent  sen- 
tence in  Mr.  Macaulay's  "  History  of  Eng- 
land," I  must  confess  a  secret  pleasure  in  dis- 
covering such  an  account  of  him  as  the  fol- 
lowing, because  it  is  a  strong  instance  of  the 
extent  to  which  rancorous  prejudice  can  dis- 
tort the  judgment. 

"John  Milton,"  says  Winstanley,' in  his 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  "  was  one  whose  na- 
tural parts  might  deservedly  give  him  a  place 
amongst  the  principal  of  our  English  poets, 
having  written  two  heroic  poems,  &c.,  but  his 
fame  is  gone  out  like  a  candle  in  a  snuflf,  and 
his  memory  will  always  stink,  which  might 
have  been  in  honorable  repute  had  he 
not  been  a  notorious  traitor,  and  most  im- 
piously and  villanously  belied  that  blessed 
martyr,  Charles  L" 

Next,  as  a  specimen  of  bitterest  irony, 
witty  as  Plymley,  severe  as  Junius  or  Run- 
nymede,  is  a  sarcasm  contained  in  one  sen- 
tence of  "  Killing  no  Murder,"  the  pamphlet 
which  struck  terror  mto  the  heart  of  Cromwell. 


The  writer  calls  on  the  Protector  to  reflect 
how  noble  a  thing  it  would  be  to  die  for  the 
nation,  and  adds,  "  you  are  indeed  the  father 
of  your  country,  for  while  you  live  we  can 
call  nothing  ours,  and  it  is  from  your  death 
that  we  hope  for  our  inheritances." 

Then,  as  an  instance  of  an  amusing  blun- 
der, there  is  an  anecdote  relative  to  the  his- 
torian Ralph.  Lord  Melcombe  told  his  ser- 
vant to  take  his  card  to  Mr.  Ralph  and  invite 
him  to  dinner.  The  flunkey,  either  a  wag  or 
a  very  stupid  fellow,  took  a  cart  to  Mr. 
Ralph's  and  delivered  his  lordship's  invita- 
tion. The  historian  peremptorily  refused  to 
come,  and  wrote  the  innocent  peer  a  letter 
full  of  furious  indignation. 

A  good  facetious  and  practical  retort  is  at- 
tributed to  Farquhar,  when  a  student  at  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin.  He  sent  a  message 
down  stairs  to  a  brother  student,  with  whom 
he  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  to  borrow  a 
book,  then  much  in  request,  Burnet's  "  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation."  Its  cautious  and 
fastidious  proprietor  replied,  that  he  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  lend  a  book  out  of  his  rooms ; 
but  that  Mr.  Farquhar  was  at  liberty  to  come 
there  and  make  use  of  it  as  long  as  he 
pleased.  This  Mr.  F.  treated  with  silent 
contempt.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  the  owner  of  "  Burnet"  was 
in  want  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  sent  up,  with 
his  compliments,  to  borrow  Mr.  Farquhar's. 
Mr.  F.  gravely  replied,  that  he  never  lent  his 
bellows  out  of  his  chambers,  but  that  the 
gentleman  was  quite  at  liberty  to  come  up  to 
his  room  and  make  use  of  them  as  long  as  he 
liked. 

Now  maiiy  such  entertaining  anecdotes  are 
scattered  about  in  old  books,  ill  written,  ill 
printed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  uninteresting. 
To  gather  them  from  various  sources,  and 
link  them  together  with  some  system,  was 
such  work  as  D 'Israeli,  the  elder,  could  do 
as  none  else  has  done.  But  as  the  lamented 
"  ingenious  author  of  the '  Curiosities  of  Lit- 
erature' "  is  no  longer  here  to  write  charm- 
ing books  for  us,  such  work  must  fall  into  less 
practised  and  less  skilful  hands. 

It  is  strange  how  many  subjects  worthy  of 
record  have  been  hitherto  almost  entirely 
overlooked.  Our  literary  annals  Ubor  un- 
der the  same  defect  as  does  Oriental  history. 
The  story  of  kings  only  is  told,  and  though 
the  biography  of  Eastern  despots  is  very 
different  matter  from  the  lives  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  intellect,  yet  in  both  cases  we  are 
anxious  to  know  something  of  the  ruled  as 
well  as  the  ruler,  of  the  small  as  of  the  great. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should  al- 
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wajs  be  in  Brobdignag  than  in  Lilliput.  It 
is  as  tiresome  to  be  always  wondering  at  gi- 
ants as  to  be  dandling  dwarfs.  The  lives  of 
great  writers  should  be  heroic  annals,  but 
literary  history  is  inadequately  and  unfairly 
written  when  we  have  no  account  of  the  se- 
cond and  third-rate  literature  of  the  age 
described. 

The  higher  province  there  is  no  intention 
of  here  invading.  The  lives  of  the  great 
men  are  generally  well  known^  though  they 
have  been  seldom  well  written.  It  is  of  the 
lesser  "  wits"  that  something  may  now  be 
said,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  matter  for  congrat- 
ulation that  the  subject  is  novel,  and  that 
there  are  no  previous  successes  to  discourage 
by  any  dread  of  comparison  and  restraint. 

A  very  good  book  might  be  written,  called 
"  The  History  of  the  City,"  not  merely  a 
topographical  account,  nor  such  chit-chat  as 
Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  can  so  charmingly 
put  together,  but  a  history  of  that  indefinable 
civic  and  commercial  power,  which  we  mean 
when  we  speak  with  a  kind  of  awful  rev- 
erence of  "  the  City." 

What  records  and  reminiscences  might 
such  a  volume  contain  1  Royal  visits,  mag- 
nificent banquets,  rich  viands  and  mellow 
wines,  headaches  next  morning ;  anecdotes  of 
the  fire  and  the  plague ;  Pepys  gossiping, 
Evelyn  moralizing.  Wren  building ;  solemn 
debates  in  the  common-council,  opposition — 
now  to  the  King,  now  to  the  Parliament. 
Whiggism  at  one  time,  Toryism  at  another, 
triumphant.  Jefifries  bullying  and  brow- 
beating in  the  Old  Bailey ;  Jeffries  in  the 
hour  of  retribution  saved  by.  a  company  of 
the  train  bands  from  popular  fury,  and  borne, 
almost  mad  with  terror,  first  to  the  Mansion 
House,  and  then  to  the  Tower,  followed  by 
the  threats  and  execrations  of  a  raging  mul- 
titude. What  burnings  in  Smiihfield  when 
men  were  tortured  there — what  butcheries  in 
Smithfield  since  only  beasts  have  been 
slaughtered  there.  What  lamentations  for 
the  loss  of  the  time-honored  market,  where 
hecatombs  have  fallen  by  the  ruthless  knife, 
soon  to  be  driven  to  a  suburban  refuge.  For 
in  these  days  there  is  such  a  rusticating  ten- 
dency that  even  beasts  refuse  to  be  killed  un- 
less it  be  in  the  country. 

Among  those  things  to  be  remembered  in 
the  "  History  of  the  City,"  are  the  pageants 
or  entertainments  on  the  inauguration  of  each 
Lord  Mayor.  With  the  cumbrous  pomp  and 
gaudy  show  of  the  procession  we  are  yet  fa- 
miliar. The  written  portion  of  the  pageant 
has  become  obsolete.  Two  years  ago  an  am- 
bitious attempt  was  made  to  revive  some 


of  the  typical  elements  of  the  old  entertain- 
ment. Peace,  personified  by  a  young  la- 
dy, from  a  transpontine  theatre,  sat  olive- 
crowned  in  her  car,  smiling  serenely  on  the 
profane  rabble  in  Farringdon  Street,  where 
ragged  rascals  were  picking  the  pockets  of 
servants  out  for  a  holiday.  Xhe  emblems 
were  restored,  but  the  verse  was  wanting. 
Not  a  bard  could  be  found,  from  Mr.  Alfred 
Tennyson  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery, 
who  would  on  this  great  occasion  become  the 
successor  of  Settle.  The  rumble  of  the 
wheels  of  the  gorgeous  and  gilded  coaches 
mingled  with  the  bray  of  the  silver  trumpets, 
but  the  lyre  wms  silent. 

Except  for  advertisements  poetry  appears 
to  have  quite  gone  out.  Now  our  simpler 
ancestors  had  a  notion  that  verse,  however 
bad,  had  a  soothing  and  humanizing  influence 
even  on  the  mob,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
companies  paid  a  regular  pension  to  a  par- 
ticular poet  to  write  what  were  called  pa- 
geants. These  men  were  a  kind  of  bastard 
slip  of  the  regular  dynasty  of  PoeU  Laureate, 
and  were  called  City  Poets.  There  were 
four  of  them,  John  Tatham,  Thomas  Jordan, 
Matthew  Taubman,  and  Elkanah  Settle.  Be- 
fore they  were  regularly  appointed  to  pro- 
duce the  annual  entertainment  other  poets 
of  greater  fame  had  been  occasiorinlly  em- 
ployed. Ben  Jonson  had  been  called  on  to 
prepare  a  masque  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal 
visit,  and  he  speaks  bitterly,  when  it  was 
withdrawn,  of  the  *'  chanderly  pension"  al- 
lowed him  by  one  of  the  civic  companies. 

Pageants  on  various  ocoasiotis  had  been 
composed  by  Peele,  Dekker,  Mundey,  Mid- 
dleton,  Squire,  Webster,  Hey  wood,  and  John 
Taylor,  the  water  poet.  Before,  however, 
the  short-lived  succession  from  Tatham  to 
Settle,  they  had  not  been  annually  or  reg- 
ularly performed.  When  Alderman  De- 
thicke  ascended  th3  civic  throne  it  appears 
they  had  been  discontinued  for  many  years, 
and  were  by  him  revived.  Edmund  Gay  ton, 
who  wrote  the  pageant  on  that  occasion, 
says,  "  I  cannot  here  set  forth  the  reason  of 
the  extinguishing  of  these  civic  lights,  and 
suppressing  the  genius  of  our  metropolis, 
which  for  these  planetary  pageants  and  pre- 
torian  pomps  was  as  famous  and  renowned 
in  foreign  nations  as  for  their  faith,  wealth, 
and  valor." 

The  greatest  pageants  were  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  royal  visit. 

Their  date  is  very  early.  The  first  took 
place  when  Eleanor  Queen  of  Henry  IIL 
rode  throuffh  the  city  to  her  coronation. 
The  next  celebrated  the  victory  of  Edward  L 
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over  the  Scots.  Others  were  performed 
when  the  Black  Prince  made  his  entry  with 
bis  royal  prisoner.  When  Richard  11.  passed 
along  Cheapside  after  the  citizens  had  sub- 
milted,  and  by  the  intercession  of  the  Queen, 
recovered  their  charter.  When  Henry  V. 
made  his  trij^mphant  entry  after  the  Battle 
of  Agincourt.  When  Henry  VI 11.  and  Anne 
Boleyn  passed  through  the  city  to  her  coro- 
nation. There  was  one  also  when  Elizabeth 
was  crowned.  There  is  a  pageant  of  Ben 
Jonson's  called,  '*  Part  of  King  James'  enter- 
tainment in  passing  to  his  Coronation."  It 
is  very  doublful  whether  this  was  performed 
at  all,  for  that  day,  17th  July  1603,  was  re- 
membered for  its  fearful  and  unseasonable 
weather,  and  the  plauge  was  at  that  time 
raging  with  such  vehemence  that  in  London 
eleven  hundred  persons  died  of  it  that  very 
week. 

This  may  give  some  idea  of  what  these 
productions  were.  It  is  of  course  vastly  su- 
perior to  those  written  by  the  former  poet- 
asters specially  to  be  mentioned.  What  the 
effect  may  have  been  when  the  various  Vir- 
tues with  Greek  and  Latin  names — when 
gods  and  goddesses — the  genius  of  the 
Thames — were  tricked  out  in  fancy  dresses, 
and  the  general  effect  heightened  by  decora- 
tion, pomp  and  musical  procession,  we  know 
not ;  but  the  pedantic  speeches,  full  of  histo- 
rical and  mythological  classic  allusion,  are 
assuredly  very  heavy  reading. 

On  the  occasion  of  James  I.,  his  Queen, 
and  Prince  Henry  making  a  triumphal  pas- 
sage through  the  city,  Dekker  wrote  a 
pageant. 

But  the  first  regular  poet  was  Jolm  Tat- 
ham.  For  eight  years  he  wrote  the  pageants. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  four  plays.  "  Love 
Crowns  the  End''  is  a  pastoral  drama  or 
masque  in  which  Chloe,  Gloriana,  Lysander, 
Daphnis,  Alexis,  Cliton,  Francisco,  make 
love  in  rhyming  speeches  and  songs,  after 
the  most  approved  and  conventional  pastoral 
method.  He  next  es^iayed  tragedy,  and 
wrote  "  The  Distracted  ^jtate."  His  comedy, 
"The  Rump,  or  the  Mirror  of  the  Late 
Times,"  was  afterwards  remodelled  by  Mrs. 
Behn,  who  gave  it  the  title  of  "  Round  Heads, 
or  the  Good  Old  Cause."  In  the  second  im- 
pression of  the  original  play  of  Tatham,  it  is 
stated  that  it  "  was  acted  many  times  with 
great  applause  at  the  private  house  in  Dor- 
set Court."  Pepys*  verdict  is  not  so  favora- 
ble as  that  of  the  theatrical  audience,  but  he 
is  a  censorious  dramatic  critic.  He  tells  us 
in  his  Diary,  that  he  had  read  it  one  night 
before  going  to  bed,  and  pronounces  it "  very 


silly."  It  fell  to  Tatham's  lot  to  write  the 
pageant  the  year  of  the  Restoration.  It  was 
of  course  a  great  occasion,  and  a  great  ef- 
fort was  made.  It  is  called  "  London's  Glo- 
ry," represented  by  Time,  Truth,  and  Fame, 
at  the  magnificent  triumph  and  entertain- 
ment of  his  most  sacred  majesty,  Charles  II., 
at  Guildhall,  on  Thursday,  6th  July,  1660, 
in  **  the  12th  year  of  His  Majesty's  most 
happy  reign." 

This  statement  is  significant  as  embodying 
the  loyalist  view.  If,  however,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  call  1660  the  twelfth  year  of 
Charles's  reign,  it  is  certainly  so  in  the  same 
sentence  to  ^1  that  reign  happy. 

The  King  went  in  procession  to  Guildhall, 
and  on  his  way  there  was  met  by  the  page- 
ants. Time  personified  represented  the  Wor- 
shipful Compsny  of  Skinners,  and  made  a 
long  speech  in  heroics,  of  which  the  few  fol- 
lowing lines  are  a  fair  sample : — 

"Amongst  the  rest  the  Skinners'  Company 
Crowd  to  express  their  sense  of  loyalty, 
And  those  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  can  but  see, 
Make  their  hands  speak,  *  Long  live  your  Ma- 
jesty,' 
Whose  royal  presence  cures  the  wounded  state, 
Beguiles  Time's  court,  and  gives  a  turn  to  fate.** 

Truth's  speech  represents  "  The  Clothiers' 
Company,"  and  Fame  the  Grocers,'  who  con- 
clude their  sweet  things  by  sayings 

"  Since  in  yourself  you  are  a  history, 
A  volume  bound  up  for  eternity." 

The  "  Merry.  Monarch,"  in  apite  of  his  love 
of  rhyme  and  his  general  disregard  of  rea- 
son, must  have  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  these 
vacuous  pomposities.  In  a  prose  appendix 
to  the  poetry  the  order  and  management  of 
the  procession  and  pageants  are  given.  The 
windows  of  all  houses  were  covered  with  ta* 
pestries,  or  **  such  hangings  as  may  glorifie 
the  day."  The  streets,  from  Old  Jewry  to 
Temple-bar,  were  railed  on  both  sides  ;  the 
several  companies  with  their  livery  gowns 
and  hoods ;  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and 
their  retinue,  and  "  the  gentlemen  of  the  ar- 
tillery completely  armed,"  to  the  mu^ic  of 
six  trumpets  and  a  kettle-drum,  were  to  move 
in  procession  from  the  Old  Jewry,  down 
Cheapside,  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  Street,  and 
the  Strand,  to  Whitehall.  The  King  then 
left  Whitehall,  and  they  all  proceeded  to 
Temple-bar,  at  which  place  Time  delivered 
his  poetic  oration  to  His  Majesty ;  at  St. 
Pauls  Churchyard  Truth  harangued  and 
Fame  made  her  speech  in  Cheapside.    The 
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monarch  then  moved  on  to  Gaildhall,  where 
he  was  feasted  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony ;  and  in  the  evening  the  civic  authori- 
ties escorted  him  to  Whitehall,  after  which 
they  retired,  and  **  a  volley  being  given, 
every  man  departeth  to  his  own  home. 

Tatham  was,  as  has  been  said,  succeeded 
by  Thomas  Jordan.  This  man  was  one  of 
the  few  of  the  early  school  of  actors  who 
lived  to  see  the  Restoration.  He  had  per- 
formed at  the  Red  Bull  in  the  part  of  Lepida 
in  "  Messalina."  But  he  was  a  poet  as  well 
as  an  actor,  and  the  author  of  four  plays, 
the  last  of  which,  "  Love  Crowns  the  End,'* 
was  among  the  MSS.  destroyed  by  Mr. 
Warburton  s  servant.  He  wrote  the  city 
pageants  for  thirteen  years.  Besides  these 
and  his  dramatic  compositions  he  was  the 
author  of  several  small  volumes  of  poetry* 
with  very  fanciful  titles.  He  also  published 
m  1642  a  little  tract  called  "Rules  to  know 
a  Royal  King  from  a  Disloyal  Subject,  with 
an  Exact  Account  given  of  the  Jewels  of  the 
Crown  of  England."  It  is  a  canting  praise 
of  passive  obedience,  in  which  he  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  man  who  does  not  love 
Charles  L  cannot  (he  will  scarce  believe)  love 
his  Maker.  The  jewels,  it  appears,  in  the 
regal  diadem  of  that  king  were  innocence, 
fortitude,  patience,  peace,  love,  royal  anger, 
justice  and  mercy.     He  concludes  this  bad 

Sroso  with  some  worse  verse,  and  calls  the 
nes  a  sonnet,  but  they  are  in  reality  weak 
and  irregular  rhymes,  concluding  with  **  God 
save  the  King. 

The  next  civic  bard  was  Matthew  Taub- 
man.  He  held  the  dignified  position,  from 
1685  to  1691.  His  last  pageant  was  per- 
formed on  the  day  that  Sir  Thomas  rilk- 
ington  entered  a  second  time  on  the  mayor- 
alty. It  was  got  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
Skinners'  Company.  It  is  dedicated  to  Sir 
Thomas,  who  had  been  twice  imprisoned  for 
his  religious  and  political  opinions,  and  was 
now  triumphantly  a  second  time  elected 
Mayor.  He  is  informed  in  the  dedication 
that,  "  when  idolatry  like  a  deluge  had 
overspread  the  land,  and  the  church  Tike  the 
ark  lay  tottering  upon  the  billow,  then  came 
the  dove  with  the  olive  branch  of  joy." 
The  poet  adds,  ''  Like  Daniel  you  were  taken 
out  of  the  lion's  den  to  be  a  ruler  over  us." 
This  pageant  was  a  very  grand  affair.  On 
the  day  of  Sir  Thomas's  second  inauguration. 
King  William,  Queen  Mary,  and  their  royal 
highnesses  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark, 
went  with  great  pomp,  to  the  Guildhall. 
There  were  no  less  than  five  pageants.  The 
others  were  in  the  accustomed  style,  but  the 


third  merits  some  mention.  It  Vras  a  ship 
called  the  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda,"  and 
laden  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  East. 
On  board  were  a  "  jolly  brave  captain  "  and 
a  crew,  ''continually  toping,  bousing,  and 
carousing."  The  captain  makes  his  men  a 
speech  full  of  strange  oaths  and  nautical 
phraseology.  The  sailors  sing;  a  song,  and 
the  skipper  then  spouts  some  heroics  full  of 
the  usual  compliments,  dec. 
The  dinner  in  the  Guildhall  was  on  a  very 

Sand  scale.  During  the  banquet  the  Lord 
ayor  proposed  the  health  of  their  Majes- 
ties, ana  the  King  that  of  his  Lordship.  Two 
songs  were  sung  during  dinner.  One  from 
one  of  Nahum  Tates'  comedies,  in  honor  of 
their  royal  personages,  and  another  in  upraise 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  companies. 

**  Come,  boys,  drink  a  health  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
city. 
The  loyal  Lord  Mayor  and  the  legal  committee, 
The  Imperial  city  that  this  year  to  yon 
Hath  restoredus  oar  lives  and  our  liberties  toor 

"  With  justice  and  peace  may  it  ever  be  floating, 
May  the  heads  that  support  it  agree  in  their 

voting, 
May  a  strong  tide  of  union  still  flow  in  yon  hall, 
And  no  sea  of  faction  e'er  beat  down  your 

wall ;" 

and  so  it  runs  on. 

Taubman,  in  1685,  collected  and  published 
a  little  volume,  entitled  "  Loyal  Poems  and 
Satyrs  upon  the  Times  written  by  several 
hands."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  the  loyal  club  at  the  Dog  in 
Drury  Lane.  In  the  preface  he  prays  to  be 
delivered  from  Whigs  and  trimmers.  Some 
of  the  poems  are  clever  political  squibs, 
teeming  with  wrath  against  Puritans  and 
Presbyterians. 

The  classical  order  of  climax  can  be  ob- 
served here  without  violating  chronology. 
Elkanah  Settle  was  the  greatest  as  well  as 
the  last  of  the  city  songsters.  He  is  almost 
famous  as  the  antagonist  of  Dryden,  certainly 
notorious  as  Doey  in  "  Absolom  and  Achito- 
phel,"  and  is  or  ought  to  be  infamous  for 
jiis  political  misdeeds. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  was  ma- 
triculated at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  but  re- 
sided for  but  a  very  short  time.  Langbaine 
says  that  when  he  came  up  from  Oxford  and 
resided  in  London,  he  dissipated  a  good  for- 
tune. It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  was 
stimulated  by  ambition  or  driven  by  need  to 
take  up  the  pen.  He  probably  at  first  came 
up  to  enjoy  bis  fortune  in  London,  and  after- 
wards turned  pamphleteer,  dramatist,  poet- 
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aster,  and'fft  last  droll- writer.  Had  he, 
however,  intended  literature  at  the  first  he 
would  have  come  to  the  metropolis.  Lon- 
don was  then»  in  a  literarj  pomt  of  view, 
England,  as  much  as  in  a  political  one  Paris 
has  ever  been  France.  There  were  then  no 
brothers  Cottle,  even  in  such  a  provincial 
town  as  Bristol,  to  recognize  genius,  which 
the  Ijnx^eyed  vigilance  and  profound  pene- 
tration  of  London  publishers  had  failed  to 
detect.  The  man  whom  his  friends  per- 
suade, or  whose  self-love  cheated  into  the 
notion,  that  he  waH  a  wit,  came  up  as  (^mat- 
ter of  course  to  the  capital  to  exercise  the 
literary  calling  and  frequent  the  coflfee- 
houses. 

But  a  political  creed  was  in  those  days 
absolutely  necessary  to  success,  of  even  the 
lowest  kind.  Roundhead  or  cavalier,  and 
then  Whig  and  Tory  was  an  exhausted  divi- 
sion of  all  educated  Englishmen.  There  is 
hardly  any  age  when  men  can  retreat  into 
the  "templa  serena"  of  contemplation,  and 
affect  to  look  down  from  that  calm  eminence 
on  the  struggles  of  the  crowd  below.  We 
had  not  then,  at  any  rate,  arrived  at  that 
philosophical  toleration  and  indifferentism 
which  enable  us  now,  under  the  name  of 
liberal  or  the  still  more  specious  title  rf  lib- 
eral conservative,  to  hold  any  of  the  numer- 
ous shades  of  opinion  that  exist  between 
protection  and  the  five  points  of  the  charter. 

Settle  adopted  the  Whig  cause.  He  wrote 
a  pamphlet  in  favor  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
called  "  Character  of  a  Popish  Successor." 
This  was  answered  by  one  entitled  "The 
Character  of  Rebellion."  Sir  Roger  L'Es- 
trange  wrote  "The  Character  of  a  Papist  in 
Masquerade,"  and  Settle's  last  utterance  on 
the  matter,  "The  Character  of  a  Popish 
Successor  Complete,"  has  been  called  the 
best  piece  in  the  controversy.  After  the 
coronation  of  James  IL  both  his  pamphlets 
were  publicly  burned  by  the  Fellows  m  the 
quadrangle  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  One 
is  reminded  by  this  of  the  destruction  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  "  Nemesis  of  Faith,"  in  a  college 
hall  in  the  same  university  some  three  years 
ago,  amusing  exaggerations  of  which  pro-« 
ceeding  appeared  in  the  London  pai)ers  and 
were  almost  as  ridiculous  as  the  act  itself. 


He  tried  also  to  aid  and  abet  the  principles 
he  had  adopted  on  the  stage,  and  wrote 
"The  Female  Prelate,— History  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Pope  Joan."  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  whom  he  exalts 
"  tergeminis  honoribus."  He  divides  his  lord- 
ship's enemies  into  three  classes. 

1.  Romish  Zealot. 

2.  The  ambitious  libertine,  who  appears  as 
zealous  for  a  religion  of  quality  as  a  Spanish 
Jew  at  mass,  and  rather  than  stMbd  out  when 
his  interest  is  at  stake,  wciuld  even  turn 
Mahomedan  and  almost  circumcise  to  be 
great. 

3.  "  Indigent  bullies,"  who  wish  for  change 
at  any  rate,  and  desire  tomalitfbusly  to 
scramble  for  bread. 

He  was  esteemed  so  vehement  a  partisan 
that  the  Pope-burning  in  1080  was  entroated 
to  his  superintendence. 

In  1683  he  found  the  cause  of  Shaftesbury 
falling,  and  made  a  rapid  desertion  to  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  He  endeavored  to  jus- 
tify the  step,  as  men  usually  do  when  they 
are  guilty  of  such  shameless  inconsistency. 
He  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  TUm  Oates 
plot,  called  "A  Narrative,"  in  which  he  con- 
fesses his  past  misdeeds,  recantsr  his  former 
opinions,  and  is  as  virulent  as  renegades  are 
wont  to  be  when  they  seek  to  attach  them- 
selves more  strongly  to  their  new,  by  being 
violent  against  their  old  friends.  In  the  pre- 
face he  turns  round  on  his  former  party,  and 
speaks  of  Whiggism  as  if  he  had  always  held 
it  in  abomination  and  contempt.  He  writes 
"  a  Whig  ^being  that  owlight  sort  of  ani- 
mal that  unless  in  a  coach  and  six,  never 
looks  abroad  without  being  hooted  at."  In 
the  postscript  he  divides  all  Whigs  into  two 
classes,  fools  and  villains. 

Having  libelled  James  II.  some  years  be- 
fore, he  afterwards  was  so  strong  in  loyalty 
to  the  Papist  successor  that  he  became  a 
trooper  in  his  army  at  Hounslow  Heath.  He 
also  set  up  a  journal  in  defence  of  the  court. 

His  political  character  will  need  no  com- 
ment, when  it  is  said  of  him,  that  in  addition 
to  these  flagrant  trucklings  and  tergiversa- 
tions he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Judge  Jeffries, 
and  a  libel  on  Lord  Russell  a  few  days  after 
the  martyrdom  of  that  nobleman. 
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SCIPIO  AFRICANUS  THE  ELDER,  ANI?  ARTHUR  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 


"  The  domb  men  throneM  to  see  them.j  and  the  blind 
To  hear  (A^me^ak  :  tni  matrons  flanit  their  gloTei, 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs, 
Upon  tkem  as  they  passM :  the  nobles  bended, 
As  to  JoTe's  statae  ;  and  the  oommons  made 
A  shower  and  thunder  vrith  their  caps  and  shoats : 
I  nerer  saw  the  like.*^ — BBAxepBARK.     Coriolanus^  Act  2,  Sc.  1. 

**  The  festal  blazes,  the  trinmnhal  show, 
The  rarish'd  standard,  and  the  captire  foe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  Gazette's  pompous  tale, 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail." 

Dr.  J0BN8OM.     Vanity  of  Human  Wi*Ju9, 


The  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  and  the  van- 
quisher of  Napoleon.  Here  are  two  great 
names  brought  into  juxtaposition.  The  an- 
nals of  the  world  present  none  more  eminent, 
and  but  a  very  limited  number  entitled  to 
rank  in  the  same  class.  We  speak  t)f  th& 
latter  as  already  belonging  to  history,  al- 
though fortunately  he  is  still  with  us,  his 
bright  halo  of  glory  expanding  with  time 
and  added  hanor.  Zama  and  Waterloo,  if 
estimated  by  their  consequences,  are,  per- 
haps, without  exception,  the  two  most  im- 
pontunt  battles  in  which  the  races  of  men 
ever  stood  opposed  to  each  other  for  mu- 
tual destruction,  or  to  uphold  anuigonistic 
principles.  Each  terminated  a  long,  exhaust- 
ing war  between  rival  nations,  a  mortal  strug- 
gle for  supremacy ;  and  the  result  in  both 
cases  established  political  changes  of  endur- 
ing influence,  destined  to  operate  with  con- 
trolling power  on  the  events  of  subsequent 
ages.  Natives  of  very  different  and  distant 
countries,  living  under  distinct  forms  of  civ- 
ilization, and  at  an  interval  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years — between  the  characters  and 
public  services  of  the  Roman  and  the  British 
hero,  may  be  traced  more  than  one  leading 
point  of  strong  coincidence.  Each  wielded 
the  military  resources  of  a  stern,  uncompro- 
mising people,  with  unequalled  skill  and  suc- 
cess, as  faithful  soldiers  of  the  State,  and 
constitutional  generals,  divested  of  selfish 
views  or  personal  ambition  ;  and  each,  after 
many  brilliant  achievements,  destroyed  in  a 
concluding  and   overwhelming  victory,  the 
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bitlerest,  the  most  implacable  enemy  their 
native  land  had  ever  encountered.  Amongst 
the  Romans,  the  fame  of  Scipio  surpasses 
that  of  all  the  leading  men  who  elevated 
their  country  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  she 
so  long  maintained.  He  was  unquestiona- 
bly the  foremost  in  a  long  file  of  her  dis- 
tinguished sons.  Greater  than  Casar,  be- 
(vause  he  triumphed  over  abler  enemies 
than  Csesar  ever  had  to  contend  with. 
Purer,  too,  in  his  patriotism,  because  he 
served  with  devotional  loyalty  to  the  exist- 
ing authorities,  without  seeking  to  place 
himself  above  them,  and  more  than  once 
refused  the  title  of  king,  which  his  own 
army,  as  well  as  grateful  strangers,  and 
liberated  captives,  pressed  on  his  accept- 
ance.* Had  he  possessed  the  selfish  tem- 
perament of  many  other  successful  warriors, 
he  might  easily  have  overturned  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome,  as  a  corollary  to  the  subjec- 
tion of  Carthage.  But  he  chid  the  people, 
and  indignantly  repulsed  their  proposal, 
when,  overheated  by  gratitude  for  the  ser- 
vices he  had  done  them,  they  desired  to 
make  him  perpetual  consul  and  dictator.f 
He  cared  not  for  a  crown,  while  Caesar 
and  .Cromwell  coquetted  with  the  regal 
symbol  they  panted  to  grasp  with  both 
hands.  Caesar  surmounted  no  difficulties 
equivalent  to  those  which  Scipio  trampled 
under  foot.  He  never  had  a  Hannibal  to  beat. 


*  Polybius,  lib.  x.  c.  6. 
f  Livy,  lib.  xxxviiL  c  66. 
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His  most  formidable  opponent,  Pompej,  was, 
at  the  best,  but  a  second-rate  commander. 
With  his  superior  numbers  and  other  advan- 
tages, Pompej  ought  to  have  won  Pharsalia 
twice  over,  had  his  abilities  equalled  those  of 
his  adversary.  Men  must  be  judged  by  what 
thej  have  done,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed.  It  is  idle  to  spec- 
ulate on  wh&t  they  might  have  effected  un- 
der other  conditions.  This  may  amuse  the 
reflecting  mind,  but  has  no  iufluepce  on  the 
fortunes  of  states  and  the  revolutions  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  often  said  that  genius 
can  create  its  own  opportunitles—a  trans- 
parent fallacy,  perverted  from  the  more 
sound  conclusion,  thai  opportunities  when 
they  present  themselves,  are  expanded  and 
carried  out  by  genius,  to  mighty  results. 
Caspar  enlarged  the  power  of  Rome,  to  crush 
equality  and  rivalry,  and  to  place  himself  at 
her  head,  above  his  brother  patricians.  He 
loved  his  country,  as   Napoleon  did   France 

for    himself.      He  conquered   to    be  an 

autocrat  and  dictator.  Scipio  fought  with 
more  exalted  views.  He  saved  the  Romans 
from  being  slaves  to  a  foreign  foe,  without 
becoming  the  domestic  tyrant  of  their  liber- 
ties. He  increased  the  power  of  the  repub- 
lic by  the  addition  of  all  that  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Carthage,  so  long  the  counter- 
poise of  Rome.  Having  completed  his  work, 
he  rested  in  his  glory,  preferring  rather  to  go 
down  to  future  ages  as  Scipio  Africanus,  the 
senator,  and  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  than  as 
Scipio,  the  emperor  of  Rome.  He  chose  the 
nobler  title,  as  (to  follow  up  the  parallel)  Ar- 
thur, Duke  of  Wellington,  will  stand  in- 
scribed on  the  pages  of  history  with  more 
imposing,  stately  grandeur,  than  he  would 
have  done  as  Arthur  the  First,  King  of 
Greece,  Belgium,  or  even  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies.  The  heroism  which  evaporates  in  a 
throne  has  a  tinge  of  ordinary  humanity,  a 
mixture  of  spurious  components.  It  resem- 
bles a  costly  diamond  with  a  flaw,  a  mirror 
with  an  unsightly  blemish.  The  fame  of 
Cromwell,  Caesar,  and  Napoleon,  has  but  a 
pedestal  of  sounding  brass ;  while  that  of 
Scipio,  Washington,  and  Wellington  stands 
on  a  basis  of  solid  gold.  Marlborough  and 
Wellington  have  been  closely  compared 
by  more  than  one  able  writer.  We  have 
no  wish  to  detract  from  the  merit  or  under- 
value the  services  of  John  Churchill ;  but 
this  comparison  elevates  him  somewhat  be- 
yond his  mark.  He  did  fine  things  in  his 
day,  although  his  renown  was  getting  a  little 
rusty,  until  furbished  up  with  a  new  setting 


by  recent  biographers.^  Let  us  pass  over 
his  early  treachery  to  his  first  patron  and 
benefactor,  James  II.,  with  hi^  prudential 
fondness  for  money.  These  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  abilities  as  a  general,  although 
casting  a  cloud  over  his  character  as  a  man. 
But  we  never  find  him  opposed  to  an  adver- 
sary of  his  owif  weight  of  metal,  while  in 
many  of  his  principal  campaigns  and  battles 
he  was  seconded  by  a  coadjutor  of  equal  pre- 
tensions, in  the  person  of  Prince  Eugene. 
Tallard,  Marsin,  and  Yilleroi,  were  mere  non- 
entities: Villars,  Boufflers,  and  Venddme 
were  nothing  bevond  the  common  standard. 
Wellington,  on  the  other  hand,  was  often  im- 
peded, crossed  and  paralyzed  by  the  utter 
imbecility  of  the  Spanish  generals  appointed 
to  act  in  concert  with  him,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  the  incompetence  or  imprudence 
of  some  of  his  own  selected  oflicers.  Yet 
he  beat,  in  succession,  all  the  ablest  marshals 
of  France,  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  revdlu- 
tionary  school,  and  wound  up  the  list  by  an- 
nihilating their  master.  Marlborough  never 
had  to  deal  with  men  of  such  reputation 
and  skill  as  Massena,  Soult,  Ney,  Jourdan, 
Victor,  Clausel,  Sebastiani,  Marmout,  and 
finally  Napoleon.  It  is  true  he  had  the  Dutch 
deputies  slung  around  his  neck  in  his  camp, 
and  the  opposition  clinging  to  his  skirts  at 
home ;  but  these  impediments  were  hardly 
equal  to  what  Wellington  encountered  from 
the  allied  governments  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, the  minority  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  the  wavering  timidity  of  his  own 
cabinet,  and  the  active  exertions  of  the  anti- 
ministerial  papers,  which  invariably  conveyed 
to  the  enemy  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his 
projected  movements. 

Amongst  ancient  writers,  Plutarch  com- 
posed a  life  of  Scipio  Africanus,  which  has 
been  lost.  Aulus  Gellius  ("  Noctes  Attic»") 
fnentions  two  others  by  Caius  Oppius,  a  friend 
of  Julius  Caesar ;  and  C.  Julius  Hyginus,  who 
was  a  freeman  of  Augustus ; — of  these,  no 
vestiges  are  now  in  existence.  His  first  mod- 
ern biographer  was  Donato  AcciaioH,  a  Flo- 
rentine, who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
This  work,  originally  in  Latin,  was  translated 
into  French  by  Charles  de  TEscluse  (better 
known  in  literature  by  the  name  of  Clusius), 
and  from  French  into  old-fashioned  half-ob- 
solete English,  by  Sir  Thomas  North,  in  the 

*  "The  present  century  was  growing  blind 
To  the  great  Mari borough's  Bkill  in  giving  knocks, 
Until  his  late  life  by  Archdeacon  Qoxe" 
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time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Then  followed  a 
very  abridged  memoir,  in  1713,  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Preston ;  an  excellent  life  by  the 
Abb6  de  la  Tour,  in  1739;  and  finally,  an 
agreeable  compendium,  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Berwick,  in  1817.  Ample  and  authentic 
memorials,  touching  his  character  and  actions, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  histories  of  Polybius, 
Livy,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  the  poem  of 
Silius  Italicus.  Polybius  was  bom  b.  o.  203, 
only  one  year  after  the  battle  of  Zama.  He 
passed  seventeen  years  in  Rome,  during 
which  time  he  became  the  friend,  the  adviser, 
and  the  companion  in  arms  of  the  younger 
Scipio,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Africa, 
where  he  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Car- 
thage. His  eulogies  on  the  family  and  an- 
cestors of  bis  patron  may  have  been  warmed 
and  colored  by  personal  regard  ;  but  he  lived 
near  and  in  the  times  of  which  he  wrote,  so 
that  the  best  information  was  within  his 
reach.  The  steady  philosophy  of  his  char- 
acter placed  him  above  prejudice,  and  the 
rigid  authenticity  of  his  work  is  self-evident 
in  every  sentence.  He  is  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  Livy,  who,  with  all  his  vari- 
ety, ease,  and  elegance  of  style,  was  too 
careless  and  credulous  to  be  an  immac- 
ulate historian.  He  was  deficient  in  the 
first  and  most  important  requisites  —  an 
innate  love  of  truth,  diligence,  and  unwea- 
ried perseverance  in  selecting  evidence,  and 
a  patient  examination  of  conflicting  testi- 
mony. He  was  little  qualified  to  write  of 
war,  being  exclusively  a  man  of  letters,  while 
Polybius  was  a  soldier  from  his  youth  up- 
wards, bred  in  the  school  of  Pbilopoemen. 
The  mistakes  of  Livy,  in  treating  of  military 
operations,  are  nearly  as  absurd  as  his  super- 
stitious fables  that  milk  and  blood  were 
rained  from  heaven,  or  that  an  ox  spoke, 
or  a  woman  changed  her  sex.  Polybius, 
the  contrary,  gives  all  the  details  of  sieges 
and  battles  with  a  clear  mastery  of  art,  which 
almost  makes  the  reader  imagine  himself 
present  at  the  events  of  which  he  is  perusing 
such  an  animated  description. 

The  family  of  the  Scipios  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  honorable  amongst  the 
patricians  of  Rome,  and  identified  with 
many  of  the  early  triumphs  of  the  Republi- 
can arms.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Cor- 
nelian house.  The  distinctive  appellation 
was  derived  from  the  Latin  term  scipio,  sig- 
nifying a  staff,  because  a  progenitor  of  the 
race,  Cornelius,  had  guided  his  blind  father, 
and  been  to  him  as  a  staff.* 


•See  *<Macrobii  Satiric,"  lib^  il  cap.  6.    "Non 


Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  of  whom  we  are 
now  writing,  was  born  at  Rome,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  same  year  was  also  rendered 
remarkable  by  the  shutting  of  the  temple  of 
Janus,  for  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of 
Numa — a  public  declaration  that  Rome  was 
then  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  This  only 
occurred  thrice  during  a  period  extending 
over  more  than  seven  centuries — the  last 
time  being  under  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

The  young  Scipio  first  distinguished  him- 
self by  saving  his  father's  life,  when  in  the 
extremity  of  peril,  at  the  battle  of  the  Tici- 
nus.  This  was  the  first  general  action  fought 
within  the  confines  of  Italy  between  Hanni- 
bal and  the  Romans.  The  future  conqueror 
of  the  stern  Carthaginian  was  then  a  stripling, 
scarcely  seventeen.  Little  did  he  foresee, 
on  that,  his  first  of  many  fields,  that  in  six- 
teen years  more,  he  was  destined  to  roll  back 
the  thunder  of  invading  war  on  the  shores 
of  the  enemy,  and  dictate  the  most  submis- 
sive terms  of  peace  to  that  very  Hannibal, 
under  the  walls  of  his  capital.  His  daring 
reminds  us  of  the  similar  prowess  displayed 
by  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  same  early  age, 
on  the  memorable  field  of  Cressy.  To  either 
may  be  applied  the  panegyric  of  Cominius, 
on  Coriolanus: — 

•(  The  man  I  speak  of,  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpoised.    At  sixteen  years, 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  be  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others.''* 

Cselius,'!'  an  obscure  historian  of  little  au- 
thority, who  wrote  about  one  hundred  years 
after  the  event,  denies  this  action  of  Scipio, 
and  gives  the  honor  to  a  nameless  Ligurian 
slave.  Polybius  says  he  learned  the  fact 
from  the  mouth  of  the  elder  Lselius,  who 
was  the  companion  and  intimate  friend  of 
Scipio,  from  his  childhood  to  his  death.  At 
Ticinus,  he  was  posted  by  |us  father,  who 
was  consul  and  commander-in-chief,  with  a 
few  attendants,  on  a  rising  ground — the  ob- 
ject being  to  keep  him  out  of  the  heat  of  the 
battle  from  his  extreme  youth.  Seeing  his 
father  severely  wounded,  and  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he 
spurred  his  horse,  and  calling  on  his  com- 

aliter  dicti  Scipiones,  nisi  quod  Oomelius,  qui  coa- 
DomiDem  patrem  luminibus  carentem  pro  bacuTo 
regebat,  Scipio  cognominatua,  nomen  ex  cognomine 
posteris  dealt" 

*  Coriolanus,  act  il'sc.  2. 

f  Quoted  by  Valerius  Maximus  and  Cicero.  The 
Emperor  Adrian  preferred  bis  history  (which  ia  lost) 
to  toe  work  of  Sallust 
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paoions  to  follow,  rescued  him  in  the  critical 
moment  *  We  have  no  positive  evidence 
as  to  whether  Scipio  was  present  at  Trehia 
and  Thrasymene,  but  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble he  was;  while  at  Cannae  it  is  certain 
that  he  bore  a  distinguished  part,  and  his 
firmness  after,  as  recorded  by  Livy,  Silius, 
Italicus,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  materially 
operated  on  the  preservation  of  his  country. 
On  that  disastrous  day,  which  occurred 
about  two  years  after  his  first  essay  in  arms, 
he  held  the  rank  of  a  legionary  tribune,  co- 
incident with  that  of  a  brigadier-general  in 
modern  European  armies.  When  the  battle 
was  lost  he  withdrew  to  Canusium,  with  a 
few  devoted  friends;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  youth,  was  chosen  their  temporary  lead- 
er, from  the  simple  ascendency  of  character 
and  genius.  While  they  were  in  debate  as 
to  their  future  proceedings,  Publius  Furius 
Pliylus,  the  son  of  a  senator  of  consular 
rank,  rushed  in  amongst  them,  and  said,  that 
"the  commonwealth  was  irretrievably  lost, 
and  that  many  of  (the  young  men  of  the  first 
families  in  Rome,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Lu- 
cius Cecilius  Metellus,  were  resolved  to  em- 
bark at  the  first  port,  and  fly  from  Italy." 
The  news  struck  terror  into  the  assembly, 
and  all  unanimously  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  a  council  should  be  assembled  to  tnke 
into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  intelli- 
gence. Scipio,  then  only  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  was  the  only  one  who  retained  calm- 
ness and  self-possession.  He  declared  that 
the  criris  demanded  vigoF  and  action,  not  de- 
liberation. That  all  who  wished  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Republic  should  attend  him, 
armed  as  they  were;  "for,"  said  he,  "no 
place  can,  with  more  truth,  be  called  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  than  that  wherein  such 
advice  is  entertained."  Immediately,  iind 
with  but  a  scanty  escort,  he  burst  into  the 
chamber  of  Metellus,  where,  finding  the 
young  patricians  in  deep  consultation,  he 
drew  his  sword,  and,  holding  it  over  their 
heads  as  they  sat,  thus  addressed  them — "  I 
swear  that  I  will  never  abandon  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Roman  people,  nor  suffer  one  of  her 
citizens  to  desert  his  country.  I  call  on  you, 
Metellus :  I  call  on  all  who  are  present  to 
take  a  simiUr  oath.  Whoever  will  not 
Bwear,  let  that  man  know  that  against  him 
this  sword  is  drawn !"  All  took  the  oath, 
and  submitted  to  his  guidance.  He  thus  res- 
cued his  father  at  the  Ticinus,  and  saved  his 
country  after  Cannse  ;  remaining  at  Canusi- 
um,  :ind  collecting  the  scattered  remnants  of 

» Polybius,  lib.  x,  c  2,     Valeriua  Max.  lib.  v.  c 
4.     Livy,  lib.  xxi.  c  96. 


the  army,  until  superseded  by  the  newly  ap- 
pointed consul,  Marcellus.*.  Appian,  a  par- 
tial and  unsatisfactory  historian  (always  ex- 
cepting his  descriptions  of  battles,  which  are 
excellent),  makes  no  allusion  to  the  heroism 
of  Scipio  on  this  occasion.  He  merely  says, 
that  Varro,  after  gathering  together  the  re- 
mains of  his  broken  army,  as  well  as  he  could 
at  Canusium,  marched  for  Rome,  leaving  the 
command  to  Publius  Scipio.  In  his  twenty- 
first  year,  and  before  be  was  of  age,  Scipio 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  sedile,  when  the 
law  required  that  he  should  be  thirty-seven. 
The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  inclined  to 
reject  him  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  the 
legal  bar.  It  was  considered  at  all  times 
dangerous  to  oppose  the  tribunitian  power ; 
yet  such  was  his  popularity  that  he  carried 
his  election,  and  his  brother  Lucius  was 
nominated  as  his  colleague. 

Five  years  later,  his  father  Publius  Scipio, 
and  his  uncle,  Cneius,  were  defeated  and 
killed  in  battle  against  the  Carthaginians  in 
Spain.  Their  ruin  was  caused  by  the  im- 
prudence which  induced  them  to  divide  their 
forces,  and  expose  themselves  to  be  beaten 
in  detail  by  the  united  armies  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  arrival  of  this  disastrous  news,  young 
Scipio  was  called  upon  by  general  acclama- 
tion to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father  and  of 
his  uncle,  and  to  vindicate  the  military  hon- 
or of  the  Republic.  He  was  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  proconsul,  although  still  only 
in  his  twenty- fifth  year. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  popularity,  the 
people  felt  alarmed  at  his  youth,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  house.  He  set  out  from  two 
families  in  mourning,  to  carry  on  operations 
in  a  distant  province,  between  the  tombs  of 
his  father  and  his  uncle.f  The  senate,  to 
temper  his  impetuosity,  appointed  Marcus 
Junius  Silanus,  a  propraetor,  now  advanced 
in  years,  for  his  colleague.  On  his  arrival, 
Lucius  Martius,  an  experienced  general,  who 
had  rallied  the  remains  of  the  Roman  armies, 
at  once  resigned  the  conamand,  and  served 
under  him  in  a  subordinate  capacity.  The 
military  talents  of  Scipio  were  soon  made  ap- 
parent in  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  the 
concentrated  skill  of  his  st tacks,  and  the 
splendor  of  his  victories.  He  took  New 
Carthage,  the  stronghold  and  principal  cita- 
del of  the  foe,  in  a  single  day  ;  destroyed  suc- 
cessively the  armies  of  the  three  celebrated 
generals — Mago  and  the  two  Asdrubals — in 
several    decisive   actions ;    and   within  four 

*  See  Liv^,  lib.  zxii.  c  53.     Yaler.  Max.  lib.  v. 
c  6.    Aorelius  Victor, 
f  See  Horiu,  "  Epitome  de  gestis  Romanomm." 
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years  entirely  drove  the  Carthaginians  from 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  whicfi  became  thence- 
forward a  tributary  province  of  Rome.  At 
the  two  great  battles  of  Baezula  and  Elinga, 
he  attacked  in  columns,  and  derived  great 
advantage  from  adopting  the  oblique  order 
invented  by  Epaminondas.  The  laurels  of 
Scipio  and  Wellington  were  gain*»d  on  the 
same  ground,  and  attended  with  the  game 
consequences — the  permanent  expulsion  of 
an  invading  enemy.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  dilate  on  the  Spanish  campaigns  of  the 
victorious  Roman,  winch  are  detailed  at  length 
in  the  pages  of  Poly  bins  and  Livy.  The  cel- 
ebrated story  of  his  continence  in  the  libera- 
tion of  a  cfiptive  princess,  and  restoring  her 
to  her  lover,  is  well  known  to  every  school- 
boy reader.  After  the  capture  of  New  Carth- 
age, n  multitude  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes 
full  into  the  power  of  Scipio,  amongst  whom 
was  a  dam-el  of  surpassing  beauty.  Scipio 
was  twenty-seven,  graceful  and  noble ;  his 
passions  were  ardent,  and  his  power  unlimit- 
ed. Poly  bins  says  expressly,  he  was  of  a 
warm  temperament  ;*'  and  Valerius  Maximus 
adds,  th.it  he  was  •*  young,  unmarried,  and 
vi(.:l()rious."f  The  temptation  was  not  easily 
resisted.  His  soldiers  supposed  thiit  his  heart 
could  not  be  insensible  to  the  ciiarms  of  so 
lovely  an  object.  He  assured  them  that  it 
was  not.  They  insisted  on  his  appropriating 
the  captive  princess  to  himself,  as  his  share 
of  the  spoil ;  but  he  informed  them  she  was 
betrothed  to  Allucius,  a  Celtiberian  prince, 
to  whom  she  was  passionately  devoted,  and 
publicly  resigned  her  to  her  lover.  "  I  re- 
store to  you,"  said  he,  "  your  young  and 
beauteous  bride,  as  pure  as  when  she  fell  into 
my  hands.  All  I  ask  in  return  is,  that  when  you 
look  on  her  you  will  be  a  friend  to  Rome." 
When  pressed  by  her  friends  to  accept  her 
ransom,  he  did  so,  that  he  might  bestow  it  as 
a  marriage  dowry.  Allucius  swore  fidelity 
to  the  Romans,  joined  Scipio  with  a  chosen 
band  of  fourteen  hundred  selected  followers, 
and  never  afterwards  forsook  him.  The  Abb6 
de  la  Tour  mentions  the  following  interesting 
fact  connected  with  this  episode,  which  suf- 
ficiently corroborates  its  authenticity,  had 
any  additional  proof  been  wanting : — "Allu- 
cius not  satisfied  with  these  proofs  of  his  zi»al, 
wished  to  record  his  own  gratitude  and 
Scipio's  generosity,  by  a  testimonial  which 
might  convey  both  the  one  and  the  other  to 
the  latest  posterity.  With  this  view,  he  caused 

*  **  Svvei^ovTSg  *iXoyuviiv  *rov  IlovflrXiov." — 
lib.  X. 
f  *'  Et  juveniB,  et  ee&Uha,  et  victor.'* 


a  votive  shield  to  be  made,  on  which  he  was 
represented  receiving  from  Scipio's  hands  the 
young  princess  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  I 
have  seen  this  memorial,  as  remarkable  as  it 
is  valuable,  in  the  king's  cabinet  of  medals, 
where  it  is  at  this  day,  after  having  lain  al- 
most nineteen  himdred  yeai-s  in  the  river 
Rhone,  where  it  is  certain  Scipio's  baggage 
was  lost  on  his  return  from  Spain  to  Italy. 
This  shield  was  found  by  a  very  extraordi- 
nary accident,  in  the  year  1659.  It  contains 
forty-six  marks  of  pure  silver,  which  is  worth 
about  thirteen  hundred  livres  of  our  French 
money.  It  is  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter. 
The  plain,  uniform  taste  which  reii^ns  through- 
out the  whole  design  in  the  attitudes  and  the 
contours,  shows  the  simplicity  of  the  arts  in 
those  days,  when  they  avoided  all  foreign 
ornaments,  to  be  the  more  atCeniive  to  natu- 
ral beauties."  Jephs«.n,  in  his  •*  RomniLPor- 
traits,"  has  given  an  engraving  of  this  Clypeiis 
Votivus,  taken  from  Drakcnborch's  Silius 
Italicus.  He  mentions  tlie  weight,  dimen- 
sions, and  other  particulars.  Montfau^on 
also  has  a  similar  represenialion,  and  enter- 
tains no  doubt  of  its  authenticity.'* 

Old  Burton,  in  his  •'Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly," speaking  of  the  couiiiience  of  Scipio 
in  Spain,  exprcjjses  himself  thus  : — *'  Scipio, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-ihree  ye-irs  of  age, 
and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Romans,  equal 
in  person  to  that  of  the  Grecian  Charinus, 
or  Homer's  Nereus,  at  the  siege  of  a  city  in 
Spain,  when  as  a  noble  and  most  fair  young 
gentlewoman  was  brought  unto  him,  and  had 
heard  she  was  betrotlied  to  a  worthy  lord, 
rewarded  her,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  sweet- 
heart." Lord  Lyttelton  ("  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead")  does  not  think  much  of  the  business 
altogether.  "  I  will  not  so  dishonor,"  says 
he,  "  tl^e  virtue  of  Scipio,  as  to  think  he 
could  feel  any  struggle  with  himself  on  that 
account.  A  woman  engaged  to  another,  by 
aflfection  as  well  as  vow,  let  her  have  been 
ever  so  beautiful,  could  have  raised  in  his 
heart  no  sentiment  but  compassion  and 
friendship."  Perfectly  satisfied  with  this 
conclusion,  which  he  thinks  will  be  agreed 
to,  nem.  con.,  he  winds  up  wiili  two  prolound 
truisms  : — *•  To  have  violated  her  would  have 
been  an  act  of  brutality,  which  none  but 
another  Tarquin  could  have  committed.  To 
have  detained  her  from  her  husband  would 
have  been  cruel."  Rather,  my  lord  ;  yet  in 
any  similar  case  of  practice  versus  philosophy, 
we  suspect   you  would  find  at  least  twenty 

♦  We  wonder  whether  it  still  exista  in  any  French 
museum,  or  if  it  has  disappeared  in  the  turmoil  and 
plunder  of  revolutioDB. 
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Tarquins  to  one  Scipio.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
("  Patriot  King'')  denies  the  story  altogether, 
on  the  faith  of  a  certain  obscure  Valerius 
Antias,  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius  ;  so  true  it 
is  that  no  human  reputation  can  escape  calum- 
ny. "  Now,  the  reputation  of  the  first  Scipio/' 
says  the  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend"  of 
Pope,  ''  was  not  so  clear  and  uncontroverted 
in  private  as  in  public  life,  nor  was  he  allowed 
to  be  a  man  of  such  severe  virtue  as  he  af- 
fected, and  as  that  age  required.  NaBvius  was 
thought  to  mean  him  in  some  verses  Gellius 
has  preserved,  and  Valerius  Anlias  made  no 
scruple  to  assert,  that  far  from  restoring  the 
fair  Spaniard  to  her  family,  he  debauched 
and  kept  her  to  himself."* 

Before  leaving  Spain,  Scipio  committed  a 
great  act  of  personal  imprudence  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  He  wished  to  detach  Syphax, 
King  of  the  Massaesylians,  on  the  coast  of 
Numidia,  from  the  alliance  of  Carthaire,  and 
bind  him  to  the  Roman  interest.  For  this 
purpose  he  sent  his  friend  Laelius  on  a  con- 
fidential mission,  but  Syphax  was  too  wily 
to  treat  except  with  the  principal.  Scipio 
crossed  over  in  a  single  galley  from  New 
Carthage,  and  thus  placed  himself  entirely  in 
the  power  of  a  treacherous  confederate.  But 
he  achieved  his  object,  and  returned  without 
molestation.  During  this  hazardous  expe- 
dition he  met  and  exchanged  courtesies  with 
his  opponent,  Asdrubal.  By  the  law,  any 
Roman  proconsul  who  quitted  his  command, 
became  subject  to  the  penalty  of  death.  When 
be  returned  to  Rome,  Fabius  and  his  enemies 
arraigned  him  for  thus,  as  they  said,  endanger- 
ing the  province  ;  but  the  purity  of  his  ob- 
ject obtained  his  acquittal.  Patriotism  was 
the  motive,  the  conquest  of  Africa  the  result 
of  his  disobedience.  Lord  Nelson  frequently 
exhibited  the  same  contempt  for  orders  when- 
ever duty  seemed  to  him  to  justify  insubor- 
dination. When  he  left  his  post  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  followed  Villeneuve  to 
the  West  Indies,  he  said,  "  I  know  they  can 
hang  me,  and  they  may  if  they  like,  only  let 
me  get  hold  of  the  French  fleet  first  1"  On 
this  action  of  Scipio,  Livy  observes — *'Hahita 
fides,  ipsam  plerumque  fidem  ohligaC*  The 
confidence  we  repose  in  another  often  obtains 
a  return  of  confidence. 

On  his  arrival  in  his  native  country,  the 
senate  voted  him  a  triumph,  but  he  resigned 
the  honor  rather  than  violate  or  sanction  an 
innovation  on  the  law,  which  prescribed  that 
none  but  a  consul  should  be  so  distinguished. 

*  See  on  this  Bubject,  a  very  interestiDg  number 
of  "The  Tatler,"  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  where  the 
Btory  ia  told  with  peculiar  grace  and  eloquence. 


Soon  after  this  he  married  iBmilia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Paulus  ^/hilius,  who  fell  at  Cannae — a 
noble  lady,  in  every  respect  suitable  to  be  his 
wife.  She  bore  him  a  son,  who  appears  to  have 
Kved  and  died  without  distinction,  and  a 
daughter,  Cornelia,  the  far-famed  mother  of 
the  Gracchi.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he 
was  unanimously  elected  consul.  The  law  re- 
quired forty-three,  as  the  legitimum  tempus. 
Every  transaction  of  his  life  evinces  the  pow- 
erful influence  he  had  obtained  in  the  affec- 
tions and  esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  at  a 
period  of  existence  when  ordinary  men  were 
scarcely  noticed. 

Scipio  now  dedicated  every  energy  of  his 
mind  and  body  to  one  leading  object : — the 
expulsion  of  Hannibal  from  Italy,  and  the  li- 
beration of  his  native  land.  This  could  not 
be  effected  by  close  and  immediate  conflict. 
The  Carthaginian  held  fast  with  an  unflinch- 
ing grasp,  and  was  not  to  be  driven  away  by 
force.  If  he  was  unable  to  take  the  city  of 
Rome,  the  Romans  were  unable  to  drive  him 
from  their  territory.  The  defeat  and  death 
of  his  brother  Asdrubal  on  the  Metausus,  had 
dissipated  his  dreams  of  conquest,  but  had 
opened  to  Rome  no  hope  that  he  would  be 
conquered  in  turn.  For  sixteen  years  he  had 
maintained  his  ground  without  succors  or 
supplies  from  home,  holding  the  country  by 
military  superiority,  and  the  prestige  of  his 
name  and  fortune,  which,  hke  that  of  Napo- 
leon, so  many  centuries  after,  was  worth  many 
thousand  men  on  a  pitched  field  of  battle. 
Scipio  saw  that  the  prospect  of  final  success 
lay  in  a  war  of  reprisal,  in  carrying  hostilities 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and  that  if  Hanni- 
bal was  to  be  beaten  at  all,  he  was  to  be  beat- 
en in  Africa  rather  than  in  Italy.  He  loudly 
advocated  these  bold  measures  in  the  senate ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  opposition  of  the 
aged  Fabius,  and  other  influential  opponents, 
his  advice  was  finally  adopted,  and  he  em- 
barked for  Carthage  with  a  chosen  army,  and 
the  dignity  of  consul.*  His  success  in  Africa 
was  as  rapid  and  decisive  as  it  had  been  in 
Spain.  He  dispersed  the  armies  of  Sy- 
phax and  Asdrubal,  surprised  and  burnt  the 
camp  of  the  latter  in  a  night  attack,  and  with 
very  little  loss  destroyed  46,000  of  the  enemy. 
His  sweeping  progress  struck  such  terror  into 
the  Carthaginian  government,  that  Hannibal 
was  peremptorily  summoned  from  Italy,  to 
encounter  and  repel  the  dangerous  foe  who 
was  already  thundering  at  the  gates  of  their 

♦  Sir  W.  Raleigh  says  ("Hist  of  the  World") 
that  Fabius  was  an  old  gentleman  of  envious  tem- 
perament, jealous  of  the  great  actions  of  others  to 
general,  and  of  those  of  Scipio  in  particular. 
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capital.  He  obeyed  the  sammons,  gnashed 
his  teeth  in  an  agonj  of  despair,  and  wept, 
when  too  late,  to  think  that  he  had  lost  the 
golden  opportunity  of  his  life,  by  not  march- 
ing to  Rome  immediately  on  the  panic  of 
Cannao.  Two  of  the  greatest  generals  the 
world  had  ever  seen  were  now  fairly  pitted 
against  each  other,  in  a  campaign,  the  issue  of 
which  would  entirely  change  the  destinies  of  ci- 
vilized man.  Each  felt  the  momentous  respon- 
sibility which  rested  on  his  individual  exer- 
tions, and  each  determined  that  nothing  should 
be  wanting  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Hannibal 
looked  mistrustfully  on  the  result.  He  felt 
that  the  tide  of  his  career  was  beginning  to 
ebb,  and  he  determined  to  try  the  effect  of 
negotiation.  He  demanded  a  parley  which 
was  granted.  The  two  renowned  leaders  met 
in  friendly  confidence,  each  attended  by  a 
select  escort.  Hannibal  proposed  terms  of 
treaty,  which  Scipio  rejectea  peremptorily, 
and  proceeded  to  dictate  as  a  conqueror,  con^ 
fident  in  his  strength  and  his  presiding  star. 
The  interview  ended  in  nothing ;  the  attempt 
at  compromise  proved  futile ;  and  both  armies 
prepared  for  battle  on  the  following  day. 
The  particulars  of  this  famous  conference 
have  been  minutely  preserved,  with  the 
speeches  of  both  commanders,  every  sentence 
of  which  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  household 
words.  Scipio  at  this  time  was  only  three- 
and- thirty  ;  in  the  early  prime  of  life,  radiant 
in  manly  beauty,  graceful  in  deportment,  and 
eloquent  in  speech ;  gifted  with  all  the  exter- 
nal attributes  which  captivate  and  impose — 
a  blended  embodiment  of  Apollo  and  Anti- 
nous.  Sir  Thomas  North,  in  nis  quaint  trans- 
lation, says  of  him  at  this  period  of  bis  life, 
"  he  had  not  only  a  noble  carriage,  being  en- 
dowed with  so  many  singular  virtues,  but  he 
was  also  a  goodly  gentleman,  and  very  comely 
of  person,  and  had  besides  a  pleasant  coun- 
tenance, with  long  flowing  hair;  all  which 
things  together  were  a  great  means  to  win  him 
the  love  and  good  will  of  every  man.  Moreover, 
even  in  his  gestures  and  behavior  there  was  a 
princely  grace."  Hannibal,  on  the  other 
nand,  possessed  but  few  outward  advantages. 
Tall  and  robust,  but  inelegant  in  figure,  he  had 
passed  his  forty-fifth  year.  Bronzed  and  ci- 
catrized by  the  exposure  and  wounds  of  long 
service  and  many  combats ;  while  the  loss  of 
an  eye  gave  a  sinister  and  stern  expression  to 
a  countenance  not  naturally  attractive  or  en- 
'gaging.*  As  they  reined  up  their  horses, 
and  sat  opposite  to  each  other,  or  dismounted 
and  stood  face  to  face,  the  ofiScers  in  attend- 

*  See  Livy,  lib.  zzx;  c.  30,  ZU 


ance,  on  either  side,  held  their  breath  for  awe« 
with  looks  riveted  in  silent  observation  of  the 
two  exalted  mortals  in  whose  hands  the  for- 
tunes of  many  nations  appeared  at  that  mo- 
ment to  be  placed.  The  escort  halted,  while 
the  generals  advanced  alone,  accompanied 
only  by  their  interpreters.  We  can  almost 
fancy  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Scipio  as 
he  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  the  redoubted 
Carthaginian,  who  for  so  many  years  had 
threatened  the  independence  of  Rome :  and 
the  presentiment  which  might  have  crossed 
the  mind  of  Hannibal,  that  he  was  in  presence 
of  his  destined  conqueror,  the  man  selected, 
on  the  following  day,  to  pull  down  his  pyra- 
mid of  glory,  and  to  tell  him,  as  Harry  of 
Monmouth  proclaims  to  Hotspur — 

^  All  the  baddinff  honors  on  thy  crest, 
I'll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head." 

In  truth,  the  dawn  of  Zama  was  a  soul- 
stirring  epoch  in  time's  register,  and  the  sun 
which  went  down  on  that  memorable  field, 
never,  before  or  since,  has  set  on  'a  scene  of 
deeper  interest  and  more  important  conse- 
quences. Poly  bins  thus  describes  the  open- 
ing of  the  mighty  conflict: — "  With  the  ear- 
liest dawn,  both  armies  left  their  camps,  and 
were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  Car- 
thaginians fought  for  safety  and  the  preser- 
vation of, Africa ;  the  Romans,  to  obtain  the 
empire  of  the  world.  Never  were  more  war- 
like nations  or  more  skilful  chieftains  oppos- 
ed to  each  other,  and  never  did  Fortune  pro- 
mise a  nobler  prize  to  the  combatants.  It 
was  not  simply  the  conquest  of  Africa  or  of 
Europe  which  hung  in  the  balance.  The 
victor  would  dictate  laws  to  the  universe,  as 
the  sequel  very  shortly  proved."  Both  lead- 
ers addressed  their  armies,  as  was  the  custom 
of  ancient  times,  in  an  appropriate  harangue. 
These  set  speeches  are  probably  always  com- 
posed by  the  historian,  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence to  prove  they  were  not  spoken.  Some- 
thing was  said,  which  has  been  amplified  for 
effect.  They  resemble  orations  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  which  notes  are  taken  by 
short-hand  writers,  and  the  details  are  po- 
lished up  by  the  compilers.  Dr.  Johnson  for 
several  years  did  the  parliamentary  debates 
which  obtained  so  much  credit  for  Cave's  Ma- 

fazine,  but  he  never  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the 
ouse  but  once  in  his  life.  Long  after,  at  a 
dinner  party  at  Mr.  Footers,  a  celebrated 
speech  by  Lord  Chatham  happened  to  be 
mentioned  with  warm  admiration,  "  I  wrote 
that  speech,"  said  he,  "  on  that  nieht,  in  a 
garret  in  Exeter-street."  The  whole  compa- 
ny stared  with  astonishment,  being  for  the 
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fir^t  time  initiated  into  a  mystery,  of  which, 
uniil  then,  they  were  profoundly  ignorant.* 

Hannibal  promised  to  his  soldiers  the  plun- 
der of  the  Roman  camp,  and  declared  thut 
the  gods  were  on  their  side.  Scipio  hinted 
at  the  rich  spoils  ofCarthage,  and  announced 
iho  especial  favor  of  Heaven.  Each  af- 
firmed that  his  cause  was  righteous,  the  other, 
unholy  ;  and  each,  perhaps,  believed  tliat  he 
was  nVht.  Strange  infatuation  of  blinded 
humanity.  So  in  modem  times,  under  very 
different  forms  of  faith,  Te  Deum  is  often 
suplT,  with  loud  thanksgiving,  and  all  the  fer- 
vor of*  devotion,  both  by  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed,  the  invader  and  the  invaded. 
W:;r,  even  in  self-defence,  is  a  sad  alternative 
—  a  harrowing  necessity:  but  a  war  of  ag- 
gression is  an  awful  crime.  "  Le  merveilleux 
ul-  oette  entreprise  infernale,"  says  Voltaire, 
*'  c'«'-^t  que  chaque  chef  des  meurtriers  fait 
beair  ses  drapeaux ;  et  invoque  Dieu  solennel- 
lementavant  d'aller  ex  terminer  son  prochain." 
The  strangest  part  of  this  diabolical  trade  is, 
th  It  every  leader  of  licensed  cut-throats  bless- 
es his  banners,  and  invokes  the  aid  of  the 
Deity,  before  he  sets  to  work  to  exterminate 
his  fellow -creature. — The  argument  is  more 
orthodox  than  the  character  of  the  arguer. 
Scipio  was  naturally  of  a  superstitious  turn, 
and  observant  of  religious  rites.  He  believed 
in  omens,  dreams,  and  waking  revelations. 
'  He  always  entered  the  temples  alone,  and 
encouraged  the  idea  ihat  he  was  of  divine 
origin,  so  that  men  might  think  he  held  secret 
intercourse  with  the  gods,  who  revealed  to 
him  important  secrets.  Presiousto  the  attack 
of  New  Carthage  in  Spain,  he  told  his  sol- 
<li<'rs,  to  encourage  them,  that  Neptune  bad 
appeiirod  to  him  in  the  night,  and  told  him 
to  ^;oon,  and  fear  nothing,  for  that  he  should 
Certainly  win  the  city.  Lycurgus,  Numa,  Epa- 
minondtus,  and  Sertorius,  in  the  same  manner, 
mixed  up  policy  withdevotion,and  propagated 
tlie  belief  that  they  received  divine  communi- 
cations. Cicero  says  that  Scipio  entertained 
a  distinct  notion  of  a  supreme  intellic^ence 
which  governed  the  world.  In  allusion 
to  this,  he  adds  (*'De  Natura  Deorum,") 
•'  yerno  vir  magiitLS  9tne  aliqud  afflatu  divind 
unqnamfuity  There  never  was  an  exalted 
mind  without  an  inspiration  of  divinity. 

The  field  of  battle  was  a  vast  level  plain 
offering  no  advantage  of  ground  on  either 
side  ;  without  support  for  the  wings,  and  to- 
tally destitute  of  salient  points,  through  a 
skilful  occupation  of  which  a  position  might 

*  The  anecdote  rests  on  the  authority  of  Murphy 
("  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson,") 
who  says  he  was  present. 


be  strengthened.  The  army  of  Hannibal 
amounted  to  60,000  men ;  that  of  Scipio  to 
2 2,OOo-a  disparity  of  numbers  which  seemed  to 
leave  scarcely  a  hope  to  the  Romans,  suppos- 
ing the  bravery  of  the  contending  forces,  and 
the  abilities  of  their  leaders,  to  have  been 
equally  balanced.  The  elephants  were  an- 
other formidable  obstacle ;  but  the  cavalry  of 
Scipio  was  something  superior  both  in  num- 
ber and  quality  to  that  of  his  antagonist.  With 
such  preponderating  advantages,  confident  in 
his  own  talents,  and  fighting  on  his  own  soil, 
'  we  naturally  ask  ourselves,  why  did  not  Han- 
nibal win  at  Zama,  as  he  had  always  won  be- 
fore ?  And  why  did  Napoleon,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  fail  at  Waterloo,  with  so 
many  chances  in  his  favor  ?  We  cannot  an- 
swer these  questions,  except  by  adopting  the 
opinion  of  Polybius,  that  if  a  great  general  is 
conquered,  he  may  well  be  excused,  as  fortune 
sometimes  counteracts  the  designs  of  the  va- 
liant and  skilful,  and  in  conformity  to  the  pro- 
verb, "  A  brave  man  by  a  braver  is  sub- 
dued."» 

On  casting  an  eye  over  the  plan,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  as  extraordinary,  is,  that 
Hannibal  should  have  comparatively  neu- 
tralized his  superior  numbers,  by  forming  on  a 
triplo  line,  instead  of  extending  his  front,  and 
at  once  bringing  his  reserve  to  bear  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Roman  army.  Had  he  done  this, 
Scipio  must  have  weakened  his  own  align- 
ment, by  a  corresponding  extension,  which  he 
could  not  afford,  without  entirely  disorganiz- 
ing his  formation.  Hannibal's  first  line  con- 
sisted entirely  of  hired  auxiliaries — Ligurians, 
Gauls,  Moors,  and  levies  from  the  Balearic 
Islands.  The  second  was  composed  of  native 
Africans,  and  subjects  of  Carthage.  The 
third,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed  him- 
self, presented  the  veteran  army  of  Italy, 
confident  in  their  own  prowess,  and  the  in- 
vincibility of  their  commander.  With  this 
formidable  reserve,  he  expected  to  restore  the 
battle  if  in  danger,  or  to  turn  success  into  a 
decisive  conquest.  He  kept  it  back,  as  N  a- 
poleon  often  did  his  Imperial  Guard,  to  be 
launched  forth  at  the  critical  moment.  Both 
at  Zama  and  Waterloo,  this  manoeuvre  sig- 
nally failed.  If  Hannibal  had  thrown' his  third 
line  into  the  fight,  on  both  flanks,  at  an  ear- 
ly period,  he  might  have  turned  the  tide  at 
once.  If  Napoleon,  at  the  close  of  Borodino, 
had  yielded  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Ney. 
and  Murat,  when  they  had  taken  the  great 
redoubt  in  the  Russian  centre,  and  had  al- 
lowed the  Guard  to  charge,  the  defeat  might 

*  "  Ecf^Xo^  ffwv  aXXoOi  xjeirrovof  ovtstuxsv." 
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have  been  converted  into  a  rout.  But  to  the 
argumentR  of  his  fiery  lieutenants,  he  replied, 
"And  if  there  is  another  battle  to-morrow, 
where  shall  J  find  an  army  ?"  Had  he  finish- 
ed, as  they  entreated,  that  night,  there  would 
have  been  no  enemy  left  to  fight  a  battle  on 
the  morrow. 

When  Scipio  marched  from  his  camp,  and 
took  up  his  ground  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
his  army  was  formed  after  the  usual  manner 
of  Roman  tactics.  His  cavalry  on  the  wings, 
his  infantry  in  compact  bodies,  alternated,  as 
were  the  British  hollow  squares  at  Waterloo. 
The  Hastarii  "Stood  in  the  front,  the  Principes 
in  the  centre,  the  Triarii  in  the  rear.  The 
second  line  occupied  the  spaces  between  the 
battalions  of  the  first  ;  the  third,  in  a  similar 
manner,  those  between  the  battalions  of  the 
second. 

.  On  perceiving  the  line  of  elephants  in  front 
of  Hannibars  army,  the  Roman  general  at 
once  fell  the  necessity  of  altering  his  forma- 
tion. He  recollected  the  error  uf  Regulusat 
Tunis,  who  closed  up  his  intervals,  thinking 
to  check  the  weight  of  these  animals  by  con- 
centrating the  weight  of  hisininntry — amo&l 
erroneous  calculation,  which  led  to  his  ruin. 
Scipio,  by  a  rapid  and  simple  move  of  his 
second  line  (2.  Principes)  to  the  leit,  execu- 
ted in  a  moment,  threw  his  whole  army  into 
parallel  columns,  with  distinct  intervals, 
through  which  he  intended  the  elephants  to 
be  driven  by  his  light-armed  troops,  without 
shaking  his  order  of  battle,  or  inflicting  inju- 
ry-on  any  but  themselves.  Thiii  raanceuvre 
was  probably  not  perceived,  and  certainly  not 
understood,  by  his  adversary,  until  too  late 
to  provide  a  remedy. 

We  can  now  perceive  the  advantage  Scipio 
had  thus  gained,  before  the  battle  com- 
menced. The  highest  strokes  of  genius  are 
generally  the  least  complicated.  His  army 
is  evidently  more  compact,  held  better  in 
hand,  more  concentrated,  and  readier  for 
quick,  effective  evolution,  either  in  .attack  or 
defence,  than  that  of  Hannibal.  Folard  re- 
marks with  justice — "These  two  orders  of 
battle  are  unique,  and  very  extraordinary. 
That  of  Scipio  pre-eminently  calls  for  the  ad- 
miration and  deep  study  of  all  tacticians. 
There  is  nothing  in  ancient  military  history 
superior  to  this,  as  regards  the  management 
of  infantiy."  We  are,  perhaps,  inclined  to 
except  the  oblique  order  invented  by  Epami- 
nondas,  which  may  be  considered  a  flight 
even  beyond  the  compass  of  the  illustrious 
Roman.  Although  Scipio  gained  the  battle 
with  inferior  forces,  we  presume,  by  superior 
skill,  all  historians  (except  Folard)  bestow 


the  warmest  praises  on  the  dispositions  of 
Hannibal,  and  say  his  genius  never  shone 
more  brightly  than  on  that,  his  last  and  only  * 
I  unfortunate  field.  Poly  bins  and  Livy  are 
enthusiastic  in  their  encomiums.  Saint  Evre- 
mond  says,  "on  that  day  Hannibal  surpassed 
himself;'*  and  Montesquieu  declares  that  he 
was  only  subdued,  "  because  fortune  seemed 
to  delight  in  confounding  his  ability,  his  ex- 
perience, and  his  exhaustless  resources . "  We 
are  also  told  that  he  was  warmly  eulogized  by 
his  rival  and  conqueror.  There  is  nothing 
strange'in  this.  Scipio  was  not  likely  to  under- 
value the  great  action  of  his  life  by  detracting 
from  the  merits  of  the  man  he  had  beaten.  The 
praises  of  the  victor  enhance  his  own  personal 
glory,  while  they  diminish  the  shame  and 
vexation  of  the  vanquished.  That  Hannibal 
gave  full  credit  to  the  military  genius  of 
Scipio,  is  evident  from  a  conversation  re- 
corded to  have  taken  place  between  them, 
many  yeai*s  later,  at  the  court  of  Prusias, 
King  of  Bithynia,  in  which  he  declared  that 
he  considered  himself  the  third  general  the 
world  had  ever  produced,  naming,  in  the  first 
place,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  the  second, 
Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus.  "  And  if  you  had 
buaton  me  at  ZamaV"  inquired  Scipio.  "  In 
that  case,"  replied  Hannibal,  "  I  should  have 
ranked  myself  above  the  conqueror  of  Darius, 
and  the  ally  of  the  Tarentincs."  The  same 
point  of  parallel  in  reciprocal  opinion  does 
not  hold  good  with  the  two  great  warriors  of 
our  own  days.  Napoleon  never  cordially  ad- 
mitted the  extent  of  Wellington's  capacity ; 
neither  was  Wellington  particularly  struck 
with  the  genius  of  the  French  Emperor,  on 
the  only  field  where  he  personally  encount- 
ered him.  In  a  private  letter  to  one  of  bis 
old  companions  in  arms,  which  lias  found  its 
way  into  the  public  papers,  he  says : — *•  There 
was  nothing  new  in  the  battle.  The  French 
came  on  in  the  old  way,  and  we  beat  them  oflf 
in  the  old  way."  Subsequent  annotators 
sometimes  discover  great  strokes  of  genius,  in 
battles  and  other  prominent  events,  which 
are  not  perceptible  to  the  parties  engaged  at 
the  time.  Everything  being  ready  on  both 
sides,  Hannibal  commenced  the  battle  by  or- 
dering the  elephants  to  advance  against  the 
Roman  infantry.  They  were  received  by  the 
light- armed  troops  stationed  in  front,  so 
galled  with  rtiissiles,  and  so  terrified  by  shouts 
and  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  that  they 
soon  became  unmanageable,  and  were  driven 
through  the '  intervals  between  the  columns 
far  to  the  rear.  Some  i-an  back  on  their  own 
lines,  which  they  disordered,  while  others  es- 
caping towards  the  right  flank,  were  driven 
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off  by  the  Roman  cavalry  with  darts,  and 
wandered  entirely  from  the  field  of  battle. 
During  this  confusion,  Laelius  and  Massinissa 
on  both  flanks  charged  furiously  the  opposing 
cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  routed  them  with 
little  difficulty.  Contrary  to  his  usual  prac- 
tice, Hannibal  does  not  appear  to  have  placed 
much  dependence  on  his  horse.  The  Roman 
commanders  dashed  after  the  flying  foe  in 
reckless  pursuit,  chasing  them  far  beyond  the 
field  of  action — a  mistake  which  has  proved 
fatal  on  many  occasions.  Prince  Rupert,  by 
this  rash  impetuosity,  lost  Marston  Moor  and 
Naseby,  and  almost  every  battle  in  which  he 
led  the  cavalry  of  King  Charles.  Experience 
produced  no  cure,  and  he  persisted  in  his 
madness  until  he  had  ruined  his  cause.  It 
will  appear  presently  that  La^lius  and  Mas- 
sinissa atoned  for  their  error  by  returning  at 
a  critical  moment,  and  deciding  the  day,  the 
result  of  which,  they  had  seriously  endan- 
gered. They  should  have  sent  a  few  squad- 
rons after  the  fugitives,  and  have  fallen  with 
their  full  weight  on  the  flanks  of  Hannibal's 
army,  which  were  left  entirely  uncovered  and 
defenceless  by  the  flight  of  his  cavalry.  In 
the  meantime,  the  infantry  on  both  sides  came 
into  close  action,  and  fought  with  the  most 
determined  obstinacy  and  balanced  fortune. 
At  length  the  Romans  prevailed.  Hannibars 
first  line,  composed  of  mercenaries,  gave  way, 
and  rem  back  on  the  second,  endeavoring  to 
force  a  passage  through  them.  The  second 
lines,  all  Carthaginians,  resisted  with  bravery 
and  steady  discipline  ;  but  being  equally  at- 
tacked by  friends  and  foes,  they  were  finally 
broken  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  third  line,  in- 
stead of  coming  to  their  support,  presented 
their  spears,  to  force  them  back  into  the 
combat,  where  they  perished,  or  to  compel 
them  to  seek  for  safety  by  flying  off  at  the 
wings.  Dumouriez  adopted  a  measure  very 
like  this  at  Jemappes,  in  the  early  revolution- 
ary war.  He  was  well  versed  in  ancient  his- 
tory, and  appears  to  have  remembered,  the 
incidents  of  Zama.  When  he  determined  to 
attack  the  Austrian  intrenchments,  he  placed 
the  "  carmognoles"  and  raw  levies  in  the 
front,  with  his  veterans  in  the  rear.  The 
gallant  and  devoted  enfans  de  la  patrie  cow- 
ered under  the  tremendous  fire  which  cooled 
their  enthusiasm,  and  drove  them  back  upon 
their  comrades,  who  received  them  with  an- 
other volley  and  levelled  bayonets.  There 
was  no  escape,  and  the  slaughter  was  im- 
mense. When  they  were  nearly  all  killed, 
and  the  Austrian  fire  slackened  from  exhaus* 
tion,  the  reserve  charged  over  the  masses  of 
slain,  and  carried  the  position.    The  French 


were  victorious,  but  their  loss  trebled  that  of 
their  opponents.  A  general  who  cares  not 
for  the  lives  of  his  men  pushes  aside  many 
difficulties. 

When  HannibaVs  first  and  second  lines 
were  thus  overthrown,  there  ensued  a  mo- 
mentary pause  in  the  conflict.  The  dead  lay 
in  slaughtered  heaps  in  the  centre  of  the  field, 
and  the  few  who  escaped  were  incapable  of 
rallying  or  of  rendering  further  service.  The 
Romans  lost  many  valiant  soldiers,  and  were 
compelled  to  fight  desperately  before  they 
achieved  this  great  advantage.  During  these 
events  Hannibal  stirred  not  from  his  ground, 
but  remained  immovable,  with  his  third  line 
in  reserve— >his  veterans  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns. It  appears  quite  unaccountable  that 
he  made  no  movement  to  check  the  prc^ess 
of  the  Romans,  or  to  relieve  his  own  lines  be- 
fore they  were  irretrievably  broken.  What 
prevented  him,  on  an  open,  level  plain,  from 
dividing  his  formidable  reserve  into  two 
bodies,  wheeling  rapidly  down  on  the  right 
and  left,  and  enveloping  the  army  of  Scipio 
on  both  flanks  ?  Scipio  throughout  the  day 
dreaded  some  such  movement,  and  watched 
this  third  line  of  Hannibal  with  intense  anxi- 
ety. He  felt  convinced  that  wily  general  in- 
tended a  decisive  stroke  with  this,  his  chosen 
band,  and  wondered  when,  where,  and  how 
it  could  fall.  But  Hannibal  had  evidently 
determined  not  to  risk  his  reserve  until  the 
last  moment,  and  calculated  on  winning  with 
that  alone,  even  if  the  rest  of  his  army  sus- 
tained a  reverse.  Did  the  great  Carthaginyui 
for  once  commit  a  fatal  error,  or  did  his 
genius  desert  him,  when  he  wanted  it  as  he 
never  wanted  it  before  ?  He  must  have  per- 
ceived the  overthrow  of  his  cavalry  at  the 
commencement,  and  the  headlong  pursuit  of 
the  Romans,  which  was  a  point  m  his  favor. 
But  sooner  or  later  they  would  return,  and  it 
became  doubly  imperative  to  decide  the  bat- 
tle, if  possible,  before  they  could  operate. on 
his  flanks  and  rear.  Folard  condemns  Han- 
nibal in  unqualified  terms,  says  he  lost  op- 
portunities which  would  have  invited  "  a  blind 
man  to  strike,"  and  that  even  a  general  of 
mediocrity  would  have  made  better  disposi- 
tions. These  are  bold  opimone,  delivered 
after  the  event,  and  at  a  distance  of  time 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
judgment;  but  something  certainly  was  defi- 
cient on  the  part  of  Hannibal  on  that  great 
day,  although  he  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
summate captains  the  world  has  ever  seen  in 
any  age,  or  in  any  practice  of  military  science. 

It  bis  been  arsued,  that  if  the  resources  of 
Hannibars  mind  had  been  as  readily  em- 
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ployed  in  the  emergency  we  are  considering, 
as  on  former  occasions,  he  might  have  re- 
trieved the  misfortune  of  his  first  line  by  a 
sadden  change  of  position,  and  by  using  all 
his-  remaining  forces  at  once  in  a  concentric 
movement.  He  could  have  wheeled  back 
his  second  line  in  small  platoons  or  sections, 
leaving  ample  space  for  the  fugitives  from 
the  first  line  to  pass  through,  without  com- 
promising them.  An  operation  exactly  sim- 
ilar to  this  was  executed  by  the  forty- eighth 
regiment,  when  advancing  in  line  at  Talavera, 
and  the  Guards  and  German  Legion  came 
back  upon  them  in  a  confused  mass,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  number  of  this  series. 
Or  he  might  have  entirely  thrown  back  his 
second  line  in  two  distinct  bodies,  on  the 
ri^ht  and  left  flank,  opening  from  the  centre. 
There  was  time  to  do  this,  as  the  resistance 
of  the  first  line  was  long  and  obstinate,  and 
they  gave  way  slowly  and  sullenly.  He  thus 
might  have  fallen  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of 
the  victorious  Romans  with  his  second  line ; 
while  with  his  third  line  he  attacked  them  in 
front,  before  they  could  recover  their  steady 
order,  and  re-form  their  ranks,  inevitably 
broken  and  disordered  in  the  ardor  of  follow- 
ing up  their  success.  There  was  an  open 
plain  to  manoeuvre  in,  with  no  natural  impe- 
diments. 

Valerius  Maximus  records,  amongst  the 
memorable  sayings  of  Scipio,  that,  in  the  af- 
fairs of  war,  it  was  highly  disgraceful  in  a 
commander-in-chief  to  plead,  as  an  excuse 
for  an  error  or  omission,  '•  non  putaham'' — 
•*  1  never  thought  of  that."  "  All  matters  to 
be  decided  by  the  sword,"  said  he,  "  even  to 
the  most  trifling  contingency,  should  be  seen 
and  calculated  beforehand."  A  good  axiom, 
and  true — only  that  it  is  impossible  of  appli- 
cation. 

The  first  part  of  Zama  was  over,  and  Scipio 
found  himself  triumphant  on  the  ground  oc- 
cupied in  the  early  morning  by  two  lines  of 
formidable  enemies.  He  had  yet  another  and 
more  desperate  conflict  before  him,  ere  the 
field  could  be  completely  hi«  own.  The 
veteran  reserve  of  Hannibal  had  made  no 
movement  on  his  flanks,  which  he  anticipated 
with  doubt  and  anxiety  from  the  moment  of 
engaging.  He  had  thrown  his  whole  force 
into  his  first  attack,  and  had  no  support  in 
case  of  a  disaster.  But  there  stood  the  im- 
posing masses  of  his  antagonist,  frowning  in 
his  front,  fresh  and  ready  to  charge,  while 
his  own  legions  were  thinned,  disordered,  and 
breathless  with  exertion.  The  dead  and 
dying,  too,  lay  around  in  encumbering  heaps. 
Every  moment  that  Hannibal  delayed  his 


final  close  waa  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to 
the  Roman  general.  Time  was  as  momentous 
to  him,  as  it  afterwards  proved  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  when,  with  watch 
in  hand,  he  marked  how  the  hours  slipped 
away,  and  the  onset  of  Napoleon  was  still 
delayed.  Why  did  not  Napoleon  attack  the 
British  position  at  daylight,  and  why  delay 
till  noon,  when  the  intervening  time  was  life 
and  death  to  him  ?  He  answered  the  ques- 
tion himself.  His  columns  were  not  in  hand, 
neither  were  his  combinations  complete.  But 
Hannibal  had  nothing  to  wait  for.  Why, 
then,  did  he  suffer  Scipio  to  recover  breath, 
reform  his  line,  and  disentangle  himself  from 
all  obstacles  ?  We  cannot  summon  his  shade 
into  court  to  give  direct  evidence  in  his  own 
case,  and  must  rest  satisfied  with  a  conjec- 
ture. Scipio  was  as  rapid  as  possible  in  his 
preparations.  He  ordered  the  light-armed 
troops  (velites)  to  carry  the  wounded  men  to 
the  rear,  and  to  clear  the  ground  of  the 
slaughtered,  as  well  as  they  could.  He  sum- 
moned back  the  Hastarii  from  pursuit,  formed 
them  now  in  contiguous  battalions,  there 
being  no  longer  elephants  to  require  intervals ; 
closed  up  the  Principes  and  Triarii,  diminish- 
ing the  depth,  while  he  increased  the  com- 
pact order  of  his  entire  line,  and  was  very 
soon  ready  to  try  fresh  conclusions  with  the 
considerate  foe,  who  seemed  determined  to 
take  no  undue  advantage.  Polybius  details, 
with  the  exact  perspicuity  of  a  soldier,  all 
these  arrangements,  so  important  to  Scipio, 
and  which  he  was  permitted  to  carry  into 
effiect. 

The  pause  terminated,  and  the  battle  re- 
commenced. "  As,"  says  the  Greek  histo- 
rian, "  the  numbers,  the  resolution,  and  the 
arms  on  both  sides  were  equal,*  and  all 
fought  with  an  obstinacy  which  showed  a 
determination  to  die  on  the  spot,  rather  than 
give  way,  for  a  long  time  no  advantage  was 
guned  by  either,  until  Laelius  and  Massinissa 
rejoined  their  main  body  at  a  most  critical 
moment.  Seeing  how  affieurs  stood,  they 
charged  •  furiously  on  the  rear  of  Hannibal, 
and  put  to  the  sword  the  greater  portion  of 
his  phalanxes.  Further  resistance  was  im- 
possible, and  very  few  escaped,  in  an  open 
place,  with  cavalry  in  close  pursuit."  The 
next  plan  shows  the  position  of  the  two  ar- ' 
mies  when  the  timely  return  of  the  Roman 
horse  decided  a  contest  which,  without  their 


*  This  passage  settles  the  question  as  to  the  great 
superiority  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  HanniM  <U 
the  eommencement,  a  fact  not  directly  stated  either 
bj  Polybios  or  Livy.  The  numbers  were  equalised 
by  the  destruction  of  Hannibal's  two  first  lme& 
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interference,  might  even  then  have  ended 
diflferently.  LsQlius  and  Massinissa  retrieved 
their  early  imprudence  by  a  brilliant  stroke, 
exactly  when  it  told  with  full  effect.  They 
deserved  little  credit  for  generalship,  as  they 
ought  not  to  have  left  the  field,  and  their  re- 
turn at  the  right  time  was  accidental.  But 
here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  eflfect  proved  de- 
cisive, however  the  merit  of  the  originating 
cause  might  be  disputed.  The  advance  of 
the  fourth  division  unquestionably  saved  Al- 
buera,  but  there  has  been  hot  controversy  as 
to  who  gave  the  order,  or  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

All  Wii5»  now  over.  Scipio  had  beaten  the 
hitherto  invincible  Carthaginians,  and  the 
Romans  wen^  masters  of  the  wory.  Zama, 
like  Waterloo,  ended  in  a  tot^il  dispersion,  a 
general  **  sauve  qui  peut^  There  was  no  at- 
tt^rapt  to  rally,  no  effort  at  any  further  je- 
sistaiice.  The  game  was  thoroughly  played 
out,  and  ended.  In  both  cases,  the  war  was 
finished  by  one  decisive  blow.  Hannibal 
escaped  to  Adrumetum  with  a  few  personal 
attendants,  from  whence  he  informed  the 
Senate  of  the  total  ruin  of  their  aflfairs,  and 
counselled  them  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
could  with  the  victor.  Napoleon  returned 
to  Paris,  to  resign  his  imperial  diadem,  and 
to  die  an  exile  on  the  lonely  rock  of  St. 
Helena.  At  Zama,  the  Romans  lost  scarcely 
2,000  men.  Of  the  Carthaginians,  20,000 
pei  ished  on  the  fi'^ld,  and  an  equal  number 
were  made  prisoners.  The  aggregate  loss  of 
the  Frencli  at  Waterloo  may  be  estimated 
by  similar  figures  at  about  40,000  in  all ;  but 
the  victorious  English  suffered  in  a  much 
more  severe  proportion  than  did  the  Romans 
in  the  earlier  battle.  The  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  nearly  one  half  of  their 
entire  force.  According  to  the  returns,  the 
British  contingent  reckoned  in  round  num- 
bers, 27,000  men,  of  which  more  than  13,000 
were  in  the  list  of  casualties.  There  was 
yet  another  point  of  similarity  between  Zama 
and  Waterloo,  beyond  the  renown  of  the 
commanders — the  stake- for  which  they  play- 
ed, the  enormous  result,  and  the  victory 
achieved  in  either  case  by  the  smaller  army. 
The  Roman  chief  adopted  an  unusual  forma- 
tion to  neutralize  the  attack  of  the  elephants. 
The  British  general  did  the  same  to  check 
the  overwhelming  cavalry  of  his  antagonist. 
Both  experiments  were  attended  with  uniform 
success.  The  elephants  were  driven  through 
the  intervals  without  disordering  the  legions, 
and  the  cuirassiers  recoiled  from  their  vain 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  English  squares,  as 
the  foam  of  the  ocean  is  dashed  back  again. 


broken    and    scattered,    against    a    barrier 
wall. 

In  the  great  battles  of  antiquity,  the  loss 
of  men  in  actual  conflict  was  more  unequal 
than  it  has  become  since  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  Defeat  was  generally  attended 
by  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  vanquished 
side,  while  the  victors  suffered  so  little,  even 
in  the  most  obstinate  engagements,  that  the 
disparity  seems  incredible.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  in  great  me^isure,  from  the  dif- 
ference of  arms,  the  closer  nature  of  ancient 
fighting,  the  opposite  style  of  tactics,  and 
the  absence  of  reserves  or  batteries  to  cover 
a  retieat.  When  victory  declared  itself,  a 
pell-mell  rout  of  the  beaten  army  was  the 
mevitable  consequence.  In  recent  warfare 
losses  are  more  evenly  balanced,  although 
final  results  may  be  as  decisive  as  ever.  In 
some  modem  battles',  the  conquerors  have 
suffered  even  more  than  the  defeated.  Mal- 
plaquet,  Jemappes,  Areola,  and  Borodino, 
may  be  instanced  as  memorable  examples. 
The  modern  system  of  military  science  affords 
opportunities  of  checking  the  headlong  ad- 
vance of  a  pursuing  enemy,  with  which  the 
ancients  were  totally  unacquainted.  There 
is  more  perfect  generalship  in  repairing  a  dis- 
aster than  in  improving  a  success.  Sertorius 
and  Turenne  were  eminent  for  this  quality. 
Frederic  the  Great  was  doubly  dangerous 
after  a  defeat.  He  wheeled  round  suddenly 
with  a  counterstroke  when  it  was  least  ex- 
pected. Soult  came  on  again  and  again, 
after  reiterated  failures,  with  the  pertinacity 
of  a  bull-dog.  Napoleon  was  most  to  be 
dreaded  when  completely  victorious ;  he  fol- 
lowed up  more  rapidly  than  he  recovered. 
If  beaten,  it  was  over  with  him  for  the  mo- 
ment. He  ran  back  to  his  lair  to  get  ready 
for  another  spring,  but  he  paused  first  to  re- 
cover breath  and  strength.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  never  lost  a  battle,  and  had  no 
reverses  to  retrieve.  He  always  held  the 
winning  card  in  his  hand,  and  he  knew  exact- 
ly how  to  play  it.  But  his  ready  genius 
was  often  called  upon,  and  ever  prepared  to 
counteract  the  many  errora  of  his  opponents, 
and  to  stem  the  political  combinations  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him,  and  which 
sprang  from  causes  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
his  own  operations.  The  army  with  which 
Scipio  conquered  at  Z  ima  consisted  of  expe- 
rienced troops,  w^ho  had  been  trained  under 
his  own  eye  and  leadership  in  the  Spanish 
campaigns.  So,  in  part,  did  that  of  Welling- 
ton at  Waterloo ;  but  many  of  his  best  bat- 
talions were  absent  in  Canada,  and  on  the 
ill-fated   expedition  against    New  Orleans. 
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Each  of  these  two  great  generals  possessed, 
in  a  rare  degree,  the  faculty  of  inspiring  con- 
fidence in  their  followers.  Led  by  them,  all 
expected  victory  as  a  natural  consequence. 
They  tnisted  in  the  valor  of  their  men,  who, 
in  turn,  relied  implicitly  on  the  genius  and 
prevailing  fortune  of  their  commanders.  A 
soldier's  mind  is  generally  of  simple  construc- 
tion ;  he  is  a  being  exclusively  "  sui  ffeneris,'* 
to  be  judged  by  rules  made  for  himself  and 
his  brotherhood.  The  stamp  of  his  profes- 
sion is  on  all  his  faculties,  intellectual  as  well 
as  physical.  He  knows  little  of  politics,  less 
of  scholastic  philosophy,  and  nothing  at  all 
of  metaphysical  subtleties.  His  leading 
points  of  faith  are,  to  obey  orders  and  be- 
lieve in  their  infallibility ;  but  he  is  a  little 
given  to  fat«ilism  and  superstition.  Nothing 
IS  so  uncongenial  to  him  {is  a  conviction  that 
his  officer  is  unlucky.  He  would  rather  he 
was  stupid ;  he  can  pardon  a  mistake,  but 
he  has  no  sympathy  for  misfortune.  Con- 
vince him  that  his  commander  has  an  evil 
destiny — a  frowning  star,  and  he  ceases  from 
that  moment  to  be  half  himself.  He  finds 
fault  with  everything,  prognosticates  perpe- 
tual failure,  becomes  a  croaker,  a  wet  blank«'t, 
a  double  drag- chain,  and  th«  snoner  ho  is 
killed  off  the  better.  He  may  follow  in  de- 
spair, but  he  will  never  lead  from  emuhition. 
It  is  the  fashion  with  many  to  stigm^itize  a 
soldier  as  a  mere  machine — an  inert  mass — 
of  no  value  until  set  in  motion  by  a  superior 
agency.  We  can  discover  neither  sin  nor 
reproach  in  this.  A.  pliable  machine  will 
always  command  its  price — a  soldier,  well 
disciplined,  is  as  ductile  as  gold,  and  of  as 
costly  material.  In  his  particular  avocations, 
the  qualities  of  the  body  require  more  at- 
tention than  the  higher  development  of  the 
mind.  Amongst  other  punishments,  the 
Romans  used  to  bleed  soldiers  who  had  com- 
mitted any  fiiult.*  Their  reason  appears  to 
have  been,  that,  as  personal  streniith  was 
the  most  desirable  attribute  of  the  soldier,  to 
weaken  was  to  degrade  him.  Marlborough's 
men  reconciled  themselves  to  any  difficulty, 
however  hopeless  it  appeared,  by  saying, 
*•  That  is  no  business  of  ours ;  Corporal  John 
will  carry  us  through,  somehow  or  other." 
And,  somehow  or  other,  Corporal  John  never 
failed  them.  Scipio  was  wont  to  say,  there 
was  nothing  he  could  command  his  army  to 
do'  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  execute 
on  the  instant  When  halting  at  Syracuse, 
on  liis  passage  from  Italy  to  Africa,  he  ob- 
served—"Look  at  those  three  hundred  men, 


*  See  Aulas  aolliug,  "Noctes  Attica." 


and  that  tower  near  them-revery  one  of 
them,  were  I  to  give  the  order,  would  go  up 
to  the  top  of  it,  and  throw  himself  down 
headlong."*  When  the  war  in  the  south  of 
France  was  concluded,  in  1814,  the  Duke 
said  of  his  Peninsular  army,  "  At  that  time 
they  would  have  gone  anywhere  with  me, 
and  I  could  have  done  anything  with  them.^* 

The  terms  of  peace  which  Scipio  dictated 
to  the  Carthaginians,  after  his  gieat  victory, 
were  harsh  and  humiliating  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  almost  amounted  to  the  extinction 
of  the  rival  republic  as  an  independent  power. 
Tl'.e}''  resigned  all  their  ships,  in  which  tlieir 
virtual  strength  consi.>ted,  and  merely  post- 
poned the  next  Punic  war  until  it  pleased 
the  Romans  to  create  a  pretext  for  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities.  Still  the  detractors  of 
the  Roman  general — and  they  were  neither 
few  nor  powerless — were  not  .satisfied  ;  they 
were  angry  that  any  terms  had  been  accorded 
short  of  unconditional  submission.  They 
said,  "  the  conquered  enemy  lay  entirely  at 
his  mercy,  and  he  should  have  brought  home 
the  spoils  of  Carthage  instead  of  a  treaty." 
They  accused  him  of  concluding  the  war 
hastily,  and  of  patching  up  a  peace,  lest  he 
should  he  superseded  and  robbed  of  his 
laurels  by  the  arrival  of  his  succe.-sor  in 
office,  the  consul  elect,  Claudius— an  empty 
charge,  disproved  by  internal  evidence,  and 
equally  at  variance  with  his  general  character 
and  subsequent  conduct.  Kven  Cato  the 
Censor,  always  one  of  his  bittere>t  enemies, 
many  years  after  the  intiut  nee  of  Scipio  had 
declined,  rendered  justice  to  him  on  this 
point.  He  said  in  the  senate,  when  Scipio 
was  impeached  on  another  groundless  charge, 
that,  in  granting  terms  to  (Carthage  after  the 
defeat  at  Zaraa,  he  wiis  actuated  by  noble 
and  patriotic  motives :  a  desire  to  maintain 
the  emulation  of  national  courage  and  na- 
tional virtue — to  teach  the  Romans,  in  tlie 
hour  of  their  greatest  triumph,  a  principle  of 
moderation,  worthy  of  the  people  who  tispired 
to  lead  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

The  return  of  Scipio  to  Rome  heralded  in 
a  season  of  universal  jubilee.  The  joy  was 
equal  to  the  terror  with  which  the  name  and 
presence  of  Hannibal  had  been  so  long  asso- 
ciated. Senators  and  plebeians,  old  and 
young,  matrons  and  virgins,  clustered  round 
their  liberator,  and  covered  him  with  gar- 
lands. His  triumph,  adorned  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Syphax,  the  captive  king  of  Numidia, 
exceeded  in  magnificence  any  yet  accorded 
to  a  Roman  consul.     His  own  liberality  and 

*  Valerius  Mazimtw. 
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ample  means  gratified  the  people  for  many 
successive  days  with  prodigal  entertainments, 
and  the  games  of  the  circus  w^re  exhibited 
in  unprecedented  splendor.  He  was  now  at 
the  summit  of  human  glory,  and  appeared  to 
have  chained  the  fickle  goddess  Fortune  to 
his  chariot- wheels ;  but  she  escaped  from 
her  manacles,  and  vindicated  her  proverbial 
inconstancy.  Before  long  he  offended  the 
plebeians,  by  proposing  to  give  the  senators 
exclusive  places  at  the  public  exhibitions. 
Whereupon  that  steady  section  of  humanity 
changed  their  note,  and  hooted  the  idol  of 
theu"  previous  worship ;  even  as  in  our  own 
days,  the  London  populace  broke  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  wmdows,  because  he  con- 
scientiously opposed  the  Reform  Bill.  In  all 
ages,  and  in  all  countries,  the  breath  of  popu- 
lar applause  blows  less  constantly  from  the 
same  quarter,  and  is  less  to  be  depended  on, 
than  the  balmy  regularity  of  the  trade-winds, 
'fhe  senate  bestowed  on  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal  the  cognomen  of  Africanus,  he 
being  the  first  Roman  general  (except  Corio- 
lanus)who  was  distinguished  by  a  title  de- 
rived from  the  country  or  city  he  had  con- 
quered— a  badge  of  honor  sometimes  too 
readily  bestowed,  and  which  became  at  last 
so  coiiimon,  that  under  the  Empire,  it  de- 

fenerated  into  a  sarcasm  and  a  reproach, 
here  were  more  than  one  Germanicus,  Bri- 
tannicus,  Dacicus,  and  Parthicus,  who  bore 
the  names  rather  in  mockery  of  failure  than 
as  symbolical  of  success. 

In  addition  to  other  annoyances  arising 
from  jealousy  of  superior  merit,  that  bane  of 
all  republican  institutions,  Scipio  was  thwart- 
ed in  obtaining  th**  consulship  for  two  of  h]^ 
devoted  fiiends^  to  whom  ivorthloss  candi- 
dates were  preferred.  TliU  so  disgusted 
him,  that  he  was  glad  to  cmcape  from  the 
politictvl  iatrigue.s  of  Rome,  and  volunteered 
to  Bervo  under  Im  brothtr  Lucius  (after- 
wardti  surnamed  A^^mlicus),  m  second  in 
command  in  the  war  against  AntiochuSj  king 
of  Syria.  His  adrice  and  military  tkJU, 
though  cxercisud  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
were  well  known  to  be  the  leading  causes  of 
the  ustual  tnttmphaat  result  which  attended 
this  cjtpedlLion.  The  luxuries  of  Asia  w^ei^ 
DOW  for  the  first,  timt?  introduced  at  Rome, 
ill  tlie  spoUa  of  At!tJt>chii!^.  Move  thati  one 
hiHtorimi  drtte*  (nym  ihm  epor*h,  thv  L'omm**nco« 
merit  of  tit  fit  nnervatiii      '  'try  whirh 

mon  bT'gjm  to  r:io  thu  s  ;i\l  ut  tlu^ 

ivptililic*  duwn    iho 

hmtXfjjgs^U^^^^,^^^^^^^.^U^  . ...     1 U  may  % 


during  the  following  century  that  mighty 
empire  was  consolidated.  The  energies  of 
the  next  generations  exhibited  no  symptoms 
of  decay.  The  origin  of  e\il  is  always  a  sub- 
ject of  doubtful  inquiry,  and  we  may  refine 
on  remote  causes  until  we  lose  ourselves  in  a 
labyrinth  of  conjecture.  It  seems  less  likely 
that  a  power  should  be  undermined  before  it 
was  created,  than  that  its  unwieldy  members 
should  swell  beyond  wholesome  strength, 
and  facilitate  their  own  dissolution.  Juvenal 
says,  in  poetical  satire,  which  is  not  always 
historical  truth,  that  '*  Luxury  enervated  and 
corrupted  the  Romans,  and  revenged  the 
vanquished  world  by  the  destruction  of  the 
victors."  Luxury  did  not  so  much  tend  to 
revenge  the  vanquished  world,  as  the  over- 
weening pride  engendered  by  military  supe- 
riority. Want  of  faith  is  begot  by  pride. 
The  great  success  of  the  Romans  taught  them 
political  injustice.  Hence  arose  their  many 
acts  of  perfidy,  violated  treaties,  pretexts  for 
war,  and  endless  usurpations.  When  they 
no  longer  respected  the  rights  of  other  na- 
tions, they  ceased  to  value  their  own  free 
institutions.  Thus  they  degenerated  into 
slaves,  tyrants,  and  effete  conquerors,  living 
on  the  reputation  of  what  they  had  formerly 
achieved,  long  after  the  substance  had  dis- 
appeared. 

On  his  return  from  Asia,  Scipio  found  the 
malevolence  of  his  enemies  strengthened, 
rather  than  abated,  by  time  and  suspension. 
His  inveterate  rival,  Cato,  a  self-elected  in- 
spector-general of  all  abuses,  real  and  imagi- 
nary— the  Joseph  Hume  of  his  day — urged 
on  the  Petihi,  two  tribunes  of  the  people,  to 
accuse  him  of  embezzhng  the  public  treasure 
during  th+-^  Asiatic  war,  and  of  living  in  an 
indolent  and  luxurious  manner.  Of  the  codi- 
cil to  the  more  serious  charge,  no  proof  was 
ever  put  forward  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
was  of  studious  habits  m  his  leisure  hours, 
and  cultivated  the  society  of  literary  men. 
Here  the  iiarBllel  entirely  ceases  between 
him  and  hts  illustrious  modem  competitor, 
who  never  was  lixposed  to  similar  accusations. 
On  thisa  vexatious  ground,  Scipio  for  once 
lost  his  habitual  command  of  temper,  and 
committed  the  only  mistake  of  his  public  life. 
No  historian  insinuates  that  the  charge  was 
other  than  groundless;  but  he  should  have 
m^t  it  by  it  butting  evidence,  and  not  with 
aa  indrgumtt  flourish.  When  summoned  be- 
fwe  tht^  senate,  he  listened  in  contemptuous 
nlKUi^^  while  i hi;  Petilii  preferred  their  charge, 
Tl-nic  ru\U'd  on  for  his  defence,  he  arose, 
■{;  &  roll  of  paper  from  his  bosom, 

m,»  iu.J  been  drawn  up  by  his  brother,  he 
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said — "  In  this  is  contained  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  all  you  wish  to  know  :  in  it  you  will 
find  a  particular  account  of  the  money  and 
plunder  received  from  Antiochus."  "  Read 
It  aloud,"  was  the  cry  of  the  tribunes,  "  and 
afterwards  let  it  be  deposited  in  the  trea- 
sury." "  That  I  will  never  do,"  said  Scipio, 
"  nor  will  J  so  insult  myself."  And  without 
adding  another  word,  he  tore  the  paper  in 
pieces  in  presence  of  the  whole  assembly — 
an  unlucky  "cowp  de  tMatre"  ambiguously 
interpreted,  and  which  looked  as  if  got  up 
for  the  occasion.  This  demolition  of  his  ac- 
counts before  they  were  inspected  was  not 
likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  his  enemies. 
It  furnished  an  advantage  they  long  and  per- 
severingly  urged  against  him,  and  gave  them 
a  handle,  which  they  clutched  with  tenacious 
fiP'top.  He  was  cited  a  second  and  a  third 
time  on  the  same  charge.  Once  he  broke 
up  the  court,  by  reminding  them  that  it  was 
the  anniversary  of  Zama,  the  day  on  which 
he  conquered  Hannibal  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans, and  that  they  should  rather  go  in  pro- 
cession to  the  Capitol  to  thank  the  gods  for 
past  favors,  than  sit  there  to  incense  them 
by  domestic  wrangling — a  second  "  coup  de 
tkiatre  "better  timed  and  more  successful  than 
the  former  one.  This  trial,  as  it  may  be  called, 
worried  him  at  intervals  for  years.  Continually 
prorogued,  but  never  abrogated — it  cast  a 
shade  over  his  laurels  and  compromised  his 
glory.  It  resembled  the  impeachment  of  War- 
ren Hastings  induration,  in  the  similarity  of  the 
charge,  in  the  virulence  of  party  spite,  in  the 
waste  of  brilliant,  wordy  eloquence,  which 
dazzled  many,  while  it  convinced  none,  and 
in  the  issue,  which  eventuated  in  the  acquittal 
of  both.*  It  is  well  to  be  innocent,  better 
to  be  proved  so,  and  best  of  all,  never  to  be 
accused.  You  may  be  as  pure  as  snow,  but 
there  is  nothing  pleasant  in  becoming  "  mon- 
9trum  digito  monsiratum" — in  being  pointed 
at  as  the  celebrated  "Mr.  So  and- so,"  who 
was  tried  and — acquitted  !  But  what  human 
reputation  is  safe  from  the  shafts  of  calumny  ? 
"When  summoned  for  the  third  time,  Scipio 
disdained  to  appear.  He  bowed  before  the 
impending  storm,  and  sheltered  himself  in 
his  country-house  at  Liternum.  The  senate 
became  ashamed  of  so  long  tolerating  private 
malevolence  under  the  hollow  guise  of  public 
duty.  The  accusation  was  stopped,  to  be 
revived  no  more,  and  the  accusers  silenced. 
But  the  atonement  came  too  laie.  Scipio 
was  too  deeply  wounded  by  this  systematic 

♦  Warren  Hastings  waa  acquitted,  but  sentenced 
^  W"  t^e  eoets  of  prosecution,  amounting  to 
^71,000/  a  case  of  Jogal  injustice  almost  incredible. 


persecution  and  ingratitude,  to  forgive.  He 
withdrew  for  ever  from  the  turmoil  of  public 
affairs,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  the  privacy  of  domestic  retirement — a  re- 
ward, rather  than  a  punishment,  to  a  man  of 
his  tastes  and  temperament.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  an  unsullied  conscience,  and 
ample  resources  of  happiness  within  himself — 
so  much  so,  that  he  was  wont  to  say  "  he 
was  never  less  idle  than  when  at  leisure,  nor 
less  alone  than  when  alone."^  On  quitting 
his  native  city,  io  which  he  never  returned, 
Scipio  might  have  exclaimed  with  the  equally 
injured  Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon — 

"  They  vex  me  past  my  patience ; — 
I  will  not  tarry :  no,  nor  ever  more 
Upon  this  business  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts.''!^ 

Poetic  license  takes  strange  liberties  with 
the  truth  of  history.  Thompson  speaks  of 
Scipio  as — 

"  Tlie  gentl«  chief,  humanely  brave, 

Who  soon  tlie  race  of  spotless  glory  ran, 
And,  warm  in  youth,  to  the  poetic  shade 
Willi  Ffiendiihip  and  Philosophy  retired.'*. 

A  Roman  who  had  considerably  passed 
his  fortieth  year,  could  scarcely  be  considered 
"  warm  in  youth,"  neither  was  his  seclusion 
voluntary  retirement,  but  the  compelled  re- 
sult of  factious  hostility. 

This  great  man  died  in  his  retreat  at  Liter- 
num. ilis  death  may  have  been  hastened 
by  the  treatment  he  received.  But  it  seems 
to  be  established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he 
directed  his  bones  not  to  be  conveyed  to 
Rome,  and  recorded,  in  an  indignant  epitaph, 
the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  with  the 
enduring  sting  it  had  implanted  on  his  mind. 
The  inscription  ran  as  follows  : — *•  Ingrata 
patria,  ne  ossa  quidem  mea  habes."  These 
are  the  words  as  handed  down  by  Valerius 
Maximus.  Livy  gives  them  with  a  variation, 
but  the  meaning  is  the  same.  They  furnish 
a  mournful  commentary  on  the  fickleness  of 
human  opinion,  and  the  sandy  basis  of  any 
popularity  derived  from  eminent  services. 
The  death  of  Scipio  took  place  about  184 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Historians 
differ  as  to  the  age  he  had  attained :  some 
calling  him  forty-eight,  others  fifty-three,  and 
fifty -seven.  The  middle  period  seems  the 
most  likely  to  be  correct.  In  the  same  year 
died  also  Hannibal  and  Philopoemen.  The 
three  first  generals  of  the  &ge  departed  to- 

♦  Cicero,  Offic  lib.  iii.  c.  1. 

f  Shakspeare,  Henri^  VIIL  Act  il  so.  4. 
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gether.  Rome  was,  then  at  peace  with  all 
the  world ;  the  swords  of  her  wamors  were 
for  the  moment  converted  into  ploughshares. 
If  Scipio  was  robbed  of  his  just  renown, 
treated  with  neglect,  and  his  services  under- 
valued while  yet  alive,  tlie  day  on  which  the 
news  of  his  death  arrived  was  marked  as  one 
of  universal  sorrow.  Men  paused  in  their 
usual  avocations,  looked  on  each  other  in 
silence,  and  felt  depressed  as  under  a  national 
calamity.  Then  followed  the  selfish  regret 
and  unavailing  penitence  whSch  mourns  the 
loss  of  a  possession,  the  full  value  of  which 
is  only  ascertained  when  fo-.feited  beyond 
recovery ;  — extorted  tears  to  consecrate  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  instead  of  the  spontaneous 
homage  which  ought  to  have  soothed  and 
adorned  the  presence  of  the  living — a  post- 
humous instalment  on  a  just  debt,  too  late  to 
gratify  tlie  silent  creditor.  Personal  enmities 
were  forgotten  when  they  could  no  longer 
be  indulged;  all  joined  in  reverential  mourn- 
ing for  the  departed  worth  which  had  escaped 
from  persecution,  and  future  ages  rendered 
homage  to  the  memory  of  their  devoted  hero, 
as  the  ablest  general,  the  firmest  patriot,  and 
the  most  virtuous  citizen,  the  teeming  annals 
of  their  country  had  ever  produced.  Equally 
true,  and  useful,  is  the  lesson  conveyed  by 
the   moralist,  when  he   calls  on   us  to  ob- 


"  How  nations,  slowly  wise,  and  mranly  jur^t 
To  buried  merit,  raise  tiie  tardy  bust."* 

In  summing  up  the  character  of  the  elder 
Scipio  Africanus,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  he  combined  the  military  skill  of  Epami- 
nondas,  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,f  the 
just  principles  of  Aristides,  and  the  inflexible 
integrity  of  Phocion,  He  rescued  his  coun- 
try when  her  case  wjis  almost  hopeless,  and 
placed  her  foot  on  the  neck  of  her  enemy. 
And  how  was  he  rewarded  ?  The  answer  is 
contained  in  an  expressive  couplet  of  Cor- 
neille . — 

''  Et  de  tout  ce  qull  fit  pour  TEmpire  Remain, 
11  ii'on  eut  que  sa  gloire,  et  le  nom  d'Africain." 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this 
essay,  and  superfluous  for  any  purpose  of 
information,  to  detain  our  readers  by  either 
inquiry  or  argument  on  the  career  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Whole  libraries  have 
been  written  on  the  subject ;  every  action  of 

♦  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes." 

f  By  eloquence  in  the  Senate,  he  prevailed  over 

Fabius  Maxim ub,  on  the  great  question  of  the  in- 

Tasion  of  Carthage. 


his  life  has  become  public  property,  from 
the  hour  when  he  first  joined  his  regiment 
as  an  ensign,  until  his  yesterday's  ride 
through  the  park  to  the  Horse  Guards,  in 
his  capacity  of  Commander-in-Chief.  W^e 
stood  and  gazed  on  him  as  he  passed  slowly 
along.  Many  voices  whispered,  **  There  is 
the  Duke ! — how  well  he  looks !"  Respect, 
regard,  and  afifection  were  mingled  in  the 
tones  of  the  speakers — a  feeling  as  if  he  be- 
longed to  eveiybody,  and  all  men  held  an 
individual  interest  in  bim.  The  sight  of  the 
aged  warrior  called  up  stirring  reminiscences 
in  the  mind  of  one  who  remembered  him  at 
the  head  of  armies,  at  the  meridian  of  his 
years  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  fame.  He 
seemed  to  portray  in  his  single  person,  the 
embodied  reflection  of  a  long  list  of  undying 
contemporaries  who  have  preceded  him  to 
the  temple  of  immortality — a  union  of  the 
past  and  present,  a  condensed  living  epitome 
of  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  Time  has  weighed  lightly  on  that 
honored  brow — the  laurels  have  relieved  the 
pressure.  The  form  is  a  Httle  bent,  but  the 
eye  is  clear,  and  the  faculties  unimpaired. 
There  is  work  yet  both  in  body  and  mind, 
if  occasion  called  for  their  exercise.  Thirty- 
seven  years  have  rolled  on  since  he  consum- 
mated his  glory  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
and  there  he  is  (long  may  he  remain !)  to 
remind  the  nation  of  what  her  sons  have 
achieved,  and  may  again  accomplish  in  a 
similar  exigence,  under  a  sufficient  com- 
mander. Witli^the  exception  of  the  slight 
misunderstanding  we  have  alluded  to,  on  a 
political  question,  not  yet  thoroughly  under- 
stood, which  died  with  the  exciting  cause,  as 
a  summer  cloud  dissolves  into  vapor,  there 
has  been  no  check  or  ebb  in  the  ever-flowing 
tide  of  his  popularity — no  change  of  opinion 
on  the  value  of  his  services,  the  superioiity 
of  his  talents,  and  the  influence  of  his  charac- 
ter. For  him  alone  fortune  has  checked  her 
wheel  and  become  stationary.  We  have 
found  a  parallel  for  some  of  his  deeds,  but 
none  for  his  enduring  prosperiiy.  Croesus 
has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  Alexander  was 
cut  short  in  an  unequalled  course;  Caesar 
was  killed  in  the  Capitol;  Coriolanus  was 
banished ;  Man  us  escaped  from  a  dungeon ; 
Scipio  was  driven  into  private  life ;  Epami- 
nondas,  Gustavus,  and  Nelson,  died  in  the 
moment  of  their  greatest  victories ;  Hannibal 
was  compelled  to  suicide ;  Belisarius  became 
a  beggar;  Sejanus,  the  all-powerful  favorite, 
was  strangled  without  an  interposing  hand ; 
Buckingham  perished  under  the  knife  of  an 
assassin ;  Wolsey  and  Marlborough  were  dis- 
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graced ;  Charles  XIL  fell  doubtfully  before 
an  obscure  fortress;  and  Napoleon  died  a 
broken-hearted  exile  on  the  rock  of  St.  He- 
lena.   The  star  of  Wellington  has  been  all 


lustrous,  and  has  never  paled.  It  "  sets  un- 
clouded in  the  gulf  of  fate/**  an  exception, 
an  example,  and  a  moral. 

*  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishea." 


From  Bentley's  Mitoellany. 
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Now  that  he,  whom  the  nation  with  one  ac- 
cord pronounced  the  foremost  man  of  the 
age,  has  passed  away  suddenly  from  amongst 
us — now  that  the  first  shock  of  the  event, 
which,  though  long  looked  for,  unexpectedly 
retarded,  came  upon  us  at  last  as  a  national 
calamity,  has  expended  itself — men's  minds 
are  beginning  to  turn  to  the  living  from  the 
dead,  and  to  take  stock  of«  our  surviving  he- 
roism. £ight-and- thirty  years  have  passed 
since  Napoleon's  brazen  horsemen  went  down 
before  our  British  squares  on  the  ereat  field 
of  Waterloo.  The  boys  who  fleshed  their 
maiden  swords  in  the  Peninsula  are  now 
veterans  of  three  score.  Year  after  year 
has  seen  some  ominous  gap  in  the  attendant 
chivalry  at  the  commemorative  banquets  of 
the  18th  of  June.  Death  has  scored  out 
name  after  name  from  that  honored  list,  until 
few  are  left  upon  the  roil.  Therefore,  the 
more  should  we  cherish  those  who  survive  ; 
the  Somersets,  the  Napiers,  and  the  Har- 
dinges,  who  are  still  the  pillars  of  our  mili- 
tary renown. 

The  country  was  not  ungrateful  to  the 
Great  Duke — he  had  every  possible  title 
short  of  royalty  itself ;  he  had  wealth,  and 
everything  that  wealth  can  purchase;  he 
looked  out  upon  you  everywhere  in  marble 
and  in  bronze,  in  oil-color  and  in  mezzo- tinto 
— ^and  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  pluralist  in 
the  countrv.  at  whose  plurality  of  office  no 
one  grumbled  or  repined.  He  had  all  sorts 
of  posts,  indeed,  salaried  and  unsalaried.  A 
▼eiy  harvest  of  patronage  has  fallen  suddenly 
into  the  minister's  hands.  But  the  only 
office,  the  bestowal  of  which  is  matter  of 
much  public  concernment,  is  that  great 
one — the  Command  of  the  Forces. 

For  many  days  this  was  the  great  topic, 
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discussed  eagerly  in  all  military  circles,  and 
with  scarcely  less  eargerness  by  the  larger 
circle  of  the  general  .public.     It  was  a  ques- 
tion, too ;  for  the  detur  dipniori  principle  is 
not  always  carried  out  in  practice.     But  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  interests  of  the  army, 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  relative 
fitness  of  those  whose  names  had  been  an- 
nounced, and  whose  chances  had  been  can- 
vassed, no  question  ought  ever  to  have  arisen. 
The  command  of  the  British  army  is  not, 
like  the  Chancellorship  of  Oxford  or  of  Cam- 
bridge, or  the  Governorship  of  the  Tower,  a 
mere  honorary  distinction — a  name,  a  title, 
an  appendage — but  a  solid  reality.    It  is  a 
substantive  appointment,  requiring  as  much 
the  energies  and  activities,  the  very  brain- 
sweat  and  brow-sweat,  of  a  real  man,  as  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.     Prince 
Albert  is  deservedly  beloved  and  respected. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has,  with  laudable 
zeal  and  assiduity,  devoted  himself  to  the 
parade  duties  of  his  profession.     Doubtless, 
they  have  all  good  soldierly  qualities  in  them ; 
and  need  but  opportunity  to  draw  them  forth. 
But  in  such  a  practical  age,  and  in  such  a 
stirring  world  as  this,  opportunity  is  every^ 
thing ;  and  men  must  be  judged,  not  by  what 
they  might  do,  but  by  what  they  have  done. 
It  would  have  been  a  sorry  compliment  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead — it  would  have 
been  a  sorry  compliment  to  the  British  army 
— to  fill  up  the  gap  which  has  been  left,  in 
any  way,  but  by  the  appointment  to  the  va- 
cant office  of  one  of  the  Duke's  old  com- 
panions in  arms. 

In  all  the  discussions  which  arose  on  the 

subject  of  the  vacant  command,  the  most 

prominent  name  was  that  of  Lord  Hardinge. 

No  name  seemed  to  rise  so  readily  to  the  lips 
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of  men,  military  and  oivil,  when  there  was 
any  talk  of  the  D  ulceus  successor  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  Judging  him  not  only  by 
what  he  had  done,  but  by  what  he  was  yet 
capable  of  doing,  men  of  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety pointed  to  him  as  the  soldier  who  was 
henceforth  to  occupy  the  proud  position  of 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army. 
And,  for  once,  the  public  were  right.  Their 
anticipations  were  not  falsified.  Their  de- 
Mres  were  not  disappointed.  Lord  Hardinge 
has  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  British  army.  At  such  a  time  a  few  re- 
ferences to  the  leading  incidents  of  his  past 
career — scarcely  pretending  to  the  character 
of  a  regular  memoir — may  be  both  welcome 
and  useful. 

A  member  of  a  good  old  loyal  Derbyshire 
family,  Henry  Hardinge  joined  his  regiment 
in  Canada,  a  h^h -spirited  boy  of  fifteen. 
Some  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  ready  gal- 
lantry, the  quickness  and  generosity  of  his 
nature,  at  this  early  period  of  his  career,  are 
extant.  The  peace  of  Amiens  Ubhered  in  a 
brief  period  of  inactivity,  and  young  Har- 
dinge returned  to  England.  But  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  found  him  attached  to  the  staff 
of  the  Quarter-Master- General.  He  served 
under  Sir  B.  Spencer  in  1807 — followed  the 
fortunes  of  Wellesley  in  the  campaign  of 
1808 — was  present  at  Roleia,  and  wounded 
at  Vimiera.  Then  we  find  him*  soon  after- 
wards rapidly  carrying  despatches,  in  the 
face  of  many  difficulties,  to  Sir  John  Moore 
— sharing  with  that  chief  the  dangers  of  the 
retreat  on  Corunna,  and  not  far  from  his  side 
when  he  fell ;  next  with  Sir  Benjamin  D'Ur- 
ban,  as  Deputy  Quarter-Master- General  of 
the  Portuguese  army :  at  the  passage  of  the 
Upper  Douro  :  at  the  battle  of  Busaco :  then 
in  the  campaign  under  Beresford,  ever  active, 
ever  doing  his  duty,  ever  proving  the  fine 
soldierly  spirit  which  animated  his  slight 
frame  and  spoke  out  from  his  clear  quick  eye. 
.  He  was  very  young  at  this  time,  but  he  was 
an  approved  good  soldier ;  and  when,  at  the 
battle  of  Albuera,  the  fight  was  going  against 
our  over- matched  troops — when  one  half  had 
been  mown  down  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
other  half  were  reeling  and  staggering  under 
the  shock  of  the  outnumbering  foe,  it  was 
Henry  Hardinge,  theft  only  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  who  suggested  the  movement  which 
turned  the  tide  of  victory  in  our  favor. 
"  Msjor-General  Cole,"  says  Beresford's  des- 
|>atcb,  "  seeing  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  very 
judiciously  bringing  up  his  left  a  little, 
marched  in  line  to  attack  the  enemy's  left» 
and  arrived  most  opportunely  to  contribute, 


with  the  charges  of  the  brigades  of  General 
Stewart's  division  to  force  the  enemy  to  aban- 
don his  situation  and  to  retire  precipitately, 
and  to  take  refuge  under  his  reserve."  It  was 
Lieut.-Colonel  Henry  Hardinge  who  discern- 
ed the  advantage  of  these  movements,  and 
suggested  them;  "the  young  soldier,  with 
the  eye  of  a  general  and  the  soul  of  a  hero," 
as  Alison,  with  graphic  truth,  has  described 
him  in  his  record  of  these  events. 

At  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  at  Badajoz,  at  Vittoria, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded ;  at  St.  Se- 
bastian, at  the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  in 
the  battle  of  the  Nevelle  and  Nive,  at  Orthes, 
for  which  he  received  his  ninth  medal ;  every- 
where was  young  Hardinge,  always  at  work, 
always  doing  good  service,  save  when  laid 
aside  for  a  little  space  by  the  severity  of  his 
wounds.  With  the  peace  came  again  a  brief 
cessation  from  active  duty;  but,  on  the  es- 
cape of  Napoleon,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  Wellington,  who  had  watched  his  career, 
and  knew  his  worthy  attached  him  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Prussian  army,  in  a  political 
capacity,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier- General, 
and  he  became  the  companion  of  Marshal 
Blucher. 

It  was  at  Ligny  that  he  lost  his  hand.  We 
give  the  incident  in  the  words  of  a  oontona- 
porary  writer,  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  his  memoir : — 

"  At  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Ligny,  on  the  16th 
June, Sir H.  Hardinge  again  distinguished  himself. 
About  4  P.M.  his  left  hand  was  shattered  by  a  com- 
mon shot ;  but  refusing  to  dismount  or  leave  the 
field,  he  placed  a  tourniquet  on  his  arm,  and  sat 
out  the  battle,  retiring  after  nightfall  with  the 
Prussian  army.  At  midnight,  in  a  hut  by  rush- 
light, attended  by  a  single  servant,  he  had  his  hand 
amputated.  Sir  Henry  had  previously  despatched 
his  brother,  who  was  his  aide-de-camp,  to  report 
to  the  Duke  the  fate  of  the  dtiy,  and  to  bring  an 
English  surgeon.  At  daylight,  the  French  beat 
up  the  bivouac;  when  Sir  Henry,  determining 
not  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand,  though  faint 
from  loss  of  blood,  accompanied  the  retreating 
Prussians.  At  Wavre  he  joined  the  gallant  Blu- 
cher, who,  though  still  suffering  from  a  fall,  and 
from  having  been  ridden  over  by  a  whole  brigade 
of  cavalry,  got  up,  and  kissing  his  friend  affec- 
tionately, begged  he  would  excuse  the  garlic 
(with  which  he  was  perfumed)  and  condolecTwith 
bim  on  Ligny;  but  characteristically  added, 
*  Never  mind,  my  friend,  if  we  outlive  to-morrow, 
Wellington  and  I  will  lick  the  French.'  '"* 

Tlie  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  and 
won,  and  then  came  peace  indeed — not  a  mere 
transient  interval  of  rest,  a  lull  between  two 

•  Calcutta  B«view. 
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storms — ^but  years  of  peace  counted  not  by 
units,  but  by  tens ;  and  the  soldier  became 
the  statesman.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge»  for  he 
had  received  for  his  seryioes  a  Knight  Com- 
panionship of  the  Bath,  was  still  a  very  young 
man — less  than  thirty.  He  had  established 
a  military  reputation  of  the  first  class,  and 
now  he  began  to  take  part  in  politics.  For 
twenty  years  he  sate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mon9  as  member  for  Durham  and  Launceston. 
During  this  time  he  held  office,  under  Con- 
servative administrations,  twice  as  Secretary- 
Bt-War,  and  twice  as  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
Once  too,  for  a  short  period,  he  was  Clerk  of , 
the  Ordnance.  All  this  official  training  was 
of  great  service  to  him,  and  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  an  admirable  man  of  business. 
The  quickness  and  readiness  of  apprehension, 
the  keen  penetration,  the  intuitive  sagacity, 
which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  field  were 
distinguishable  in  the  bureau,  and  over  and 
above  these  qualities,  there  was  an  industry 
and  perseverance  seldom  to  be  found  in  men 
of  such  quick  parts  and  vivacious  temper. 
And  so,  now  in  office,  now  out  of  office — now 
on  the  ministerial,  now  on  the  opposition  side, 
until  the  year  1844  dawned  upon  him.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  held  his  own,  respected  by 
the  world,  and  dearly  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him,  foremost  among  whom  were  Wel- 
lington and  Peel. 

Then  came  the  offer  of  the  Governor- Ge- 
neralship of  India.  It  was  a  tempting  one. 
The  magnates  of  Leadenhall-street,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  prerogative  of  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  no  legislative  interference  will  ever  de- 
prive them,  had  dismissed  Lord  Ellenborough 
from  office.  It  was  a  stretch  of  power  in  the 
master  warranted  by  a  stretch  of  insolence  in 
the  servant.  But  when  the  question  of  the 
successorship  came  to  be  considered,  and  the 
orown  ministers  nominated  one  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  recalled  viceroy,  the  Court  of 
Directors,  with  something  more  than  common 
willingness,  ratified  the  ministerial  choice. 
The  selection  was  in  all  respects  a  happy  one. 
No  appointment  could  have  been  more  wel- 
come to  Lord  Ellenborough,  whose  wounded 
honor  must  have  received  some  balsamic  re- 
lief from  the  nomination  of  one  bound  to  him 
by  close  family  ties  ;  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, who  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  thus 
affi>rded  to  them  of  demonstrating  that  the 
bold  course  they  had  taken  had  not  been  in- 
stigated by  any  low  personal  feelings ;  and 
to  the  public  at  large,  who  honored  the  gal- 
lantry and  confided  in  the  sagacity  of  the 
soldier- statesman  who  had  been  selected  for 


an  office  of  the  highest  responsibility  from 
among  the  foremost  men  of  the  age. 

But  by  the  man  so  selected  the  honor 
was  not  coveted.  It  was  one  that  he  would 
never  have  sought.  A  little  time  before  ho 
had  been  offered  the  command  of  the  Indian 
army  ;  but  he  had  declined  it ;  and  now  that 
this  far  more  brilliant,  more  tempting  offer 
was  made  to  him,  he  still  hesitated  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  prize.  Two  days  of  irre- 
solution, or  rather  two  days  of  earnest 
thought  and  self- commune  and  counsel  with 
near  and  dear  friends,  preceded  his  accept- 
ance of  the  most  brilliant  office  that  can  be 
conferred  on  a  British  subject.  But  he  be- 
lieved that  his  services  were  required  by  his 
country,  and  at  the  call  of  his  country  he 
went  "I  well  know,"  said  the  leading 
statesman  of  the  age,  whose  sudden  loss  we 
are  even  now  lamenting ;  "  I  well  know,"  said 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  some  years  afterwards, 
"  what  was  the  object  of  my  friend  Sir  Hen- 
ry Hardioge,  in  undertaking  the  government 
of  India.  He  made  great  sacrifices  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty.  My  gallant  friend  held 
a  prominent  place  in  the  counsels  of  her 
Majesty.  He  was,  I  believe,  without  any 
reference  to  party  divisions,  held  in  general 
esteem  in  this  House,  as  well  by  his  political 
opponents  as  by  his  political  friends.  He 
was  regarded  by  the  army  of  this  country  aa 
its  friend,  because  he  was  the  friend  of  jus- 
tice to  all  ranks  of  that  army.  It  was  pro* 
posed  to  him  at  a  time  of  life  when  perhaps 
ambition  is  a  less  powerful  stimulus  than  it 
might  have  been  at  an  earlier  period.  It 
was  proposed  to  him  to  relinquish  his  place 
in  the  counsels  of  his  Sovereign,  to  foreeo 
the  satisfaction  he  must  have  felt  at  what  he 
could  not  fail  to  see,  that  he  was  an  object 
of  general  respect  and  esteem.  He  separat- 
ed himself  from  that  family  which  consti- 
tuted the  chief  happiness  of  his  life,  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  a  public  duty  that  he 
owed  to  his  Sovereign  and  his  country^  by 
taking'  the  arduous  and  responsible  situation 
of  Chief  Governor  of  our  Indian  possessions. 
He  went  out  with  a  high  military  reputation, 
solicitous  to  establish  his  fahe  in  connexion 
with  our  Indian  empire,  not  by  means  of  con- 
quest, or  the  exhibition  of  military  skill 
and  valor,  but  by  obtaining  for  himself 
a  name  in  the  annals  of  India  as  the 
friend  of  peace,  and  through  the  promotion 
of  the  social  interests  and  welfare  of  the  in- 
habitants." No  man  knew  him  better  than 
Peel,  or  loved  him  more  dearly.  , 

Taking  the  overland  route.  Sir  Henry  Har- 
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dinge  made  all  haste  lo  India.  But  he  did 
not  find  all  barren  on  his  way.  His  quick 
eye  comprehended  at  a  glance  the  mistake 
that  was  being  committed  at  Aden  in  over- 
fortifying  the  place,  and  providing,  at  a 
minous  expenditure  of  public  money,  for 
contingencies  that  could  never  arise.  It  has 
been  well  said  of  him,  with  reference  to  this 
very  matter,  that  "  a  military  fallacy  stands 
no  chance  with  him."  No  error  of  this  kind 
was  likely  to  escape  his  quick  eye  and  pene- 
trating mind. 

He  arrived  in  India  towards  the  close  of 
the  hot  season  in  1844.  His  arrival  was 
warmly  greeted  even  by  men  who  had  in- 
dignantly resented  the  recall  of  his  predeces- 
sor ;  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of  Lord  Ellen- 
boroueh  that  he  did  his  best  to  bespeak  a 
oordiai  welcome  for  the  new  ruler.  **  You 
will  be  charmed,"  he  wrote,  "  with  my  suc- 
cessor. He  is  a  thorough  soldier  and  a  thor- 
ough man  of  business.  .  .  I  do  not  know  a 
better  man  for  the  station." 

The  early  days  of  his  administration  were, 
as  he  desired  them  to  be,  eminently  quiet 
and  pacific.  Men  who  know  best  what  are 
the  horrors  of  war  are  the  least  likely  to 
plunge  a  country  into  them.  Lord  Com- 
wallis  and  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  been 
the  most  peaceful  of  rulers.  And  now.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  who  had  acquired  a  splen- 
did military  reputation  in  his  youth,  coveted 
DO  new  laurels  at  three-score.  He  sate  him- 
self quietly  down  at  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
government,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  inter- 
nal administration  of  the  country.  The  state 
of  native  education,  the  fiscal  imposts  which 
pressed  most  heavily  upon  the  industry  of 
the  people ;  the  discipline  of  the  native  army, 
&o.,  engaged  the  greater  share  of  his  atten- 
tion. But  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  exter- 
nal affairs  of  the  great  empire  entrusted  to 
his  charge.  He  was  resolute  to  maintain  the 
country  in  peace,  if  it  could  be  done  consis- 
tently with  our  honor  and  our  safety ;  but 
be  did  not  disguise  from  himself  the  fact  that 
be  might  be  unwillingly  precipitated  into 
war. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh  the 
country  beyond  the  Sutlej  had  been  torn  by 
intestine  convulsions.  It  had  been  the  scene 
of  a  series  of  tremendous  tragedies,  more  in- 
credible and  revolting  than  the  tragic  dramas 
of  the  Prse-Shakspearian  age,  which  pleased 
the  coarse  appetites  of  Englishmen  in  the 
early  days  of  Elizabeth  ;  ana  it  seemed  now 
to  have  settled  down  into  a  chronic  state  of 
unrest.  One  monarch  after  another  had 
been  carried  off  by  secret  poison,  by  "  acci- 


dents done  on  purpose,"  or  by  assassination 
in  open  durbar.  And  now  the  country  was 
governed  in  the  name  of  a  child-prince,  by 
an  adulterous  chief  and  her  paramour,  who 
could  only  bribe  the  army  into  obedience, 
and  who  now  were  running  short  of  the 
means  of  corruption.  A  weak  government 
is  always  a  dangerous  neighbor,  especially  if 
it  be  soldier-ridden.  It  was  impossible  to  say 
at  what  time  all  this  intestine  licentiousness 
might  overflow  the  boundary  and  run  over 
into  foreign  aggression.  The  Governor-Gene- 
ral saw  this  plainly  enough  ;  but  he  saw  too 
that  any  overt  preparations  on  our  part  for 
an  anticipated  struggle,  would  precipitate 
the  collision  which  he  desired  to  retard.  So 
he  strengthened  the  frontier,  noiselessly  and 
unostentatiously;  pushed  up  troops  to  the 
stations  contiguous  to  the  Sutlej,  without 
menace  and  without  parade;  and  set  out 
with  his  brilliant  staff,  civil  and  military,  for 
the  destined  theatre  of  war. 

He  did  not  court  the  struggle,  but  he  was 
prepared  for  it.  When  the  Sikhs,  suddenly 
and  unpremeditatedly,  crossed  the  frontier, 
he  was  there  to  counsel  and  direct.  That 
the  danger  was  great  is  not  to  be  denied. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  mainly  by  his  per- 
sonal presence  was  that  danger  averted. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  gone  up  to  the 
north-western  frontier  in  a  civil  capacity.  He 
went  as  a  counsellor,  not  as  a  soldier.  Bat 
when  the  day  of  counsel  had  passed — ^when 
the  question  to  be  solved  became  a  question 
of  military  skill  and  military  prowess — he 
remembered  that  he  was  a  general  officer  in 
the  British  army,  and  he  believed  that  his 
services  were  required  in  the  field.  The 
chivalry  of  his  nature  was  not  to  be  repress- 
ed. It  was  not  a  season,  for  the  supremacy 
of  cold  caution.  There  are  epochs  in  the 
careers  of  nations  and  of  men,  when  a  tame 
observance  of  ordinary  rules  of  procedure 
becomes  sometimes  almost  criminal.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  after  the  first  battle  had 
been  fought — and  it  was  clearly  seen  how 
formidable  an  enemy  was  in  our  front — 
placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  became  his  second  in 
command. 

The  result  is  well  known,  at  least  as  well 
as,  in  the  few  pages  at  our  disposal,  we  could 
possibly  descnbe  it.  But  the  history  of  the 
great  battles  of  Forosshuhur  and  Sobraon  has 
yet  to  be  written.  These  actions  live  out- 
lined in  the  picture  of  Mr.  Grants  and  the 
speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

But  it  is  possible  that  when  all  becomes 
known,  the  reputation  of  Sir  Henry  Har- 
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dinge  will  rest  even  on  a  higher  pinnacle  than 
at  present.  And  yet,  in  the  lives  of  either 
ancient  or  modern  heroes,  what  passages  can 
be  cited  more  glorious  and  more  touching, 
than  the  following  from  Peel's  well-known 
speech  on  the  victory  of  Forozshuhur. 

*'  From  my  affectionate  regard  for  this  gallant 
roan,  (he  said)  I  am  proud  to  l)e  enabled  to  exhibit 
him  in  such  a  night  as  that  of  the  2l8t  of  Decem- 
ber— going  through  the  camp — pSLSBing  from  regi- 
ment to  regiment — keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the 
men — encouraging  them — ^animating  their  ardor 
— and,  having  lost  ten  aides-de-camp  out  of 
twelve,  placing  his  voung  son,  a  boy  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  front  of  the  line 
beside  him,  in  order  that  the  British  troops  might 
be  induced  not  to  fire  on  the  enemy,  but  drive 
them  back  by  the  force  of  the  British  bayonet. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  had  two 
sons  present,  one  of  whom  was  a  civilian  and 
the  other  in  the  army.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
21  at  he  sent  the  civilian  to  the  rear  of  the  army, 
saying  that  his  presence  disturbed  him,  and  that 
if  he  refused  to  retire  he  would  send  him  away 
in  arrest  as  a  prisoner ;  but  the  presence,  he  said, 
of  his  younger  son,  an  officer,  whose  duty  called 
him  to  the  field,  only  made  the  father  more  des- 
perately resolute  in  the  discbarge  of  his  duty. 
On  the  22nd,  after  the  battle  was  over,  he  took 
his  eldest  son  when  visiting  the  wounded  soldiers 
and  sepoys;  and  he  showed  them  a  Governor- 
General  of  India  who  had  lost  his  hand,  and  the 
son  of  a  Governor- General  who  had  lost  his  foot, 
and  endeavored  to  console  them  in  their  suffer- 
ings by  proving  to  them  that  men  in  the  highest 
rank  were  exposed  to  the  same  casualties  as 
themselves." 

We  do  not  disparage  the  memory  of  the 
great  soldier  who  has  recently  passed  away 
from  among  us,  when  we  write,  that  nothing  in 
all  the  flood  of  incident  and  anecdote  illustra- 
tive of  his  career,  excites  such  deep  emotion 
in  the  perusal,  as  these  few  simple  sentences. 
It  was  the  fashion,  with  those  who  did  not 
know  him,  to  speak  of  Peel  as  a  cold,  unim- 
pulsive  man ;  but  never,  in  thai  great  assem- 
bly, was  a  speech  spoken  more  feelingly  than 
this ;  never  did  the  heart  of  a  speaker  ap- 
peal more  touchingly  to  the  hearts  of  an  au- 
dience than  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
The  wontedly  frigid  statesman  was  afifected 
even  to  tears. 

The  battle  of  Ferozshuhur  was  won,  but 
the  Sikhs  were  not  yet  beaten.  Much  work 
lay  before  Hardinge  and  Gough.  There  wa 
mush  to  be  done  in  preparation  for  the 
crowning  struggle ;  and  the  governor- gene- 
ral,  with  characteristic  energy  and  activity, 
threw  himself,  body  and  soul,  into  it.  Day 
and  night  his  mind  was  at ,  work,  and  his 
limbs  were  seldom  at  rest. 


**  Inspiring,  aiding,  animating  all,'* 

he  passed  from  one  duty  to  another  in  quick 
succession;  he  brought  together  all  our 
available  military  resources ;  strengthened 
our  armaments  at  points  where  they  were 
weakest ;  provided  against  the  occurrence  of 
accidents  which  had  nearly  proved  disastrous 
in  the  previous  actions;  and  when  the  time 
came  for  the  last  decisive  struggle,  and  the 
great  battle  of  Sobraon  was  fought,  there 
he  was  again,  with  his  sons  and  his  nephew 
beside  him,  the  same  cool,  intrepid  warrior 
that  had  sate  out  the  battle  of  Ligny  with 
a  toumiqieet  on  his  shattered  arm. 

The  Punjaub  now  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  the  governor- general  of  India.  The  Brit- 
ish army  marched  in  triumph  upon  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Sikhs ;  but  their  raj  was  not  de- 
clared at  an  end.  The  time  had  not  then 
come  for  the  "  annexation'^  of  the  empire  of 
Runieet  Singh.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  reseated 
the  mfant  son  of  the  old  lion  on  the  throne  of 
Lahore  ;  formed  a  national  administration,  to 
be  held  in  control  by  the  presence  of  a  British 
officer  at  the  young  maharajah's  court;  and 
hoped  that  a  strong  government  might  eventu- 
ally be  established  in  the  country  of  the  five  riv- 
ers. It  is  no  small  thing  that  amidst  so  many 
instances  of  aggressiveness  and  acquisitive* 
ness,  history  should  be  privileged  to  record 
such  moderation  as  this.  We  are  loath  to  speak 
of  anything  but  of  the  high  principle  which 
regulated  the  conduct  of  the  victorious  chief, 
— loath  to  detract  from  the  real  merit  of  this 
act  of  'Uoble  forbearance  by  even  a  passing 
allusion  to  any  meaner  springs  of  action* 
But  they  who  speak  of  all  moderation  as 
cockney  cant,  and  try  the  question  only  in 
the  scales  of  narrow  expediency,  should 
know  that  at  that  time  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
if  he  had  desired  to  take  possession  of  the 
Punjaub,  had  not  the  means  of  so  doing  at 
his  disposal,  and  that  in  the  then  crippled 
state  of  his  military  resources,  the  attempt 
would  have  been  downright  folly. 

Lord  Hardinge  returned  to  England.  Ho- 
nors had  been  heaped  upon  him  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  he  reaped  his  share  of  more  sub- 
stantial xewards.  We  do  not  write  that  his 
enemies  were  in  office,  for  Lord  Hardinge 
had  no  enemies;  but  that  great  political 
party  which  did  not  number  him  among  his 
adherents — the  Whig  party— of  which  Lord 
John  Russell  was  the  chief,  were  then  domi- 
nant in  the  councils  of  the  empire.  His  re- 
ception was  most  honorable.  There  was 
enough  in  it  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  much 
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vainer  man.    When  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  Peers  upon  both  sides 
welcomed  him  warmly.  But,  sav^e  when  called 
upon  to  do  honor  to  the  brave  men  whom 
he  had  left  behind  him,  and  who  had  been 
hotly  engaged  in  another  war — and  no  man 
more  delighted  to  pay  the  tribute  of  gener- 
ous admiration  to  his  comrades — he  took  no 
conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs.     Content- 
ed with  the  rdle  of  the  £ngHsh  gentleman, 
he  settled  quietly  down  into  private  life,  and 
was  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  th&n 
when  superintending  the  improvements  which 
were  going  on  on  his  estate,  or  talking  aver 
old  times  amidst  the  Sikh  trophies  in  the  hall 
of  his  Kentish  home.     As  with  the  body,  so 
with  the  mind,  you  best  see  its  fine  propor- 
tions in  repose.   Earnest  and  active  as  in  the 
days  of  his  youth,  with  the  same  quickness 
of  eye  and  vivacity  of  manner,  there  were 
years  and  years  of  good  work  in  him  when 
he  returned  from  his  eastern  conquests.   But 
a  marvellous  contentedness  sate  upon  him. 
No  aspirations  after  new  honors  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  his  mind.     He  spoke  of  him- 
self, with  all  cheerfulness,  as  of  one  whose 
work  was  already  done,  and  whose  future 
days  were  to  be  passed  in  an  uneventful  but 
not  wholly   uncongenial   privacy.     But  al- 
though a  mind  so  well-balanced  as  Lord 
Hardinge's  was  sure  not  to  waste  itself  in 
vain  repinings,  and  in  all  conditions  of  life 
.   could  find  healthy  occupation,  they  who  knew 
him,  and,  knowing  him,  had  constant  proof 
of  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual,  no  less  than  of  the  physical  man, 
never  ceased  to  hope  that  the  requirements  of 
the  public  service  would  some  day  call  into 
action  again  all  the  energies  of  his  unclouded 
mind  and  unwasted  body.     In  spite  of  all 
that  he  had  gone  through — ^all  the  storms  to 
which  the  sapling  and  the  old  tree  had  been 
exposed — ^there  were  few  younger  men  at 
three-score  amongst  us,  than  Lord  Hardinge, 
when  the  accession  to  office  of  Lord  Derby 
and  his  friends  made  people  ask  each  other, 
whether  the  new  Ministers  would  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  the  services  of  the  re- 
tired   Governor- general,  the   old   friend   of 
Wellington  and  Peel?    Lord  Hardinge  did 
not  altogether  belong   to  that  party.     His 
sympathies  were  wixh  that  more  moderate 
segment  of  the  great  political  circle,  which 
had  owned  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  its  chief,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  great  leader  had  looked 
np  to  Sir  James  Oraham  as  its  head ;  and 
he  would  never  have  consented  to  assist  in 
the  reversal  of  that  policy  with  which  his 
lost  friend,  the  great  statesman,  in  whose  last 


loving  thoughts  he  held  a  cherished  place, 
was  80   imperishably  associated.     It   was 
generally  known,   therefore,  that  when  he 
accepted  office  under  the  Derby  Administra* 
tion  as  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  he 
joined   the  ranks  of  the  Protectionists,  as 
then  they  were  believed  to  be,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  an  unqualified  adherence  to 
their  policy,  especially  on  points  connected 
with  the  commercial  system  of  the  country, 
was  not  to  be  demanded  from  him.     The 
arrangement  was  honorable  alike  to  him  who 
made,  and  them  who  accepted,  the  condition. 
It  was  soon  found  how  wise  a  choice  Min- 
isters had  made.     Lord  Hardinge  went  to 
the  Ordnance  office  at  a  time  when  the  arm- 
ing  and  equipment  of  our  national  forces 
pressed  for  some  speedy  revision,  that  in  this 
respect  we  might  not  altogether  be  distanced 
by  our  foreign  neighbors ;  and  he  soon  made 
the  appointment  a  laborious  one.     The  Mas- 
ter-generalship of  the  Ordnance  in  his  hands 
was  a  strenuous  reality.     If  anything  had  be- 
fore been  needed  to  demonstrate  Lord  Har- 
dinge's qualifications  for  a  higher   military 
post,  it  would  have  been  supplied  by  the  in- 
telligence and  activity  displayed  by  him  dur- 
ing his  tenure  of  office  at  the  head  of  the  Ord- 
nance Board.      He   was,  indeed,  doing   so 
much  good  at  the  head  of  that  department, 
that  we  cannot  help  regretting  his  removal 
from  it,  especially  as  the  combination  of  the 
business  of  the  Horse  Guards  with  that  of 
the  Ordnance  Office  has  been  recommended 
by  the  first  military  authorities,  and  there 
could  not  have  arisen  a  better  opportunity 
than  the  present  of  combining  them  under  one 
competent  chief. 

Still  the  arrangements  consequent  upon 
the  death  of  the  great  Duke,  are  altogether 
so  fair  in  themselves,  and  likely  to  be  so  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country,  that,  even  upon 
this  account,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  demur 
to  them.  The  apointment  of  Lord  Hardinge 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  has  given 
universal  satisfaction.  It  is  a  subject,  indeed, 
of  congratulation  to  the  country,  that  we 
have  secured  the  services  of  the  fittest  man — 
of  a  man  not  merely  distinguished  for  what 
he  has  done,  and,  therefore,  to  be  rewarded, 
— but,  also,  for  what  he  ia,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  selected.  However  desirous  we  may  be 
to  see  past  services  rewarded  ;  however  in- 
tolerant of  national  ingratitude;  we  would 
never  wish  that  the  mere  skeletons  of  psst 
activities  should  be  thrust  into  high  and  re- 
sponsible office.  Lord  Hardinge  has  done 
much.  He  had  earned  for  himself  a  niche  in 
history  forty  years  ago ;  but  he  was  then  a 
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very  young  man.  He  is  now,  in  all  essential 
respects,  by  far  the  youngest  of  our  surviving 
military  heroes.  He  is  a  distinguished  sol- 
dier,— ^gallant  and  skilful  in  the  field,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  an  excellent  man  of  business. 
With  great  natural  vivacity  and  activity,  he 
combines  those  useful,  and  not  unheroic  qual- 
ities, industry  and  perseverance.  He  is  as 
pains-takiog  in  execution  as  he  is  prompt  in 
conception ;  and  he  is  thoroughly  conscien- 
tious. It  is  no  small  matter,  that  the  great 
quality  of  justice  should  be  conspicuous  in 
the  character  of  the  Commander-in-chief. 
We  believe  Lord  Hardinge  to  be,ftll  in  all,  a 


just  man ;  with  as  few  prejudices  as  any  sol- 
dier in  the  army.  All  branches  of  the  service 
are  sure  to  be  equally  patronized  and  protect- 
ed by  him ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  man 
in  the  country  so  well  acauunted  with  the 
details  of  them  all.  He  Knows  the  Com- 
pany's army,  too,  as  well  as  the  Queen's ;  and 
it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that,  at  such  a 
period,  when  not  only  are  battles  to  be  fought, 
but  perhaps  armies  to  be  reorganized  in  India, 
the  first  military  authority  m  the  country 
should  be  an  officer  of  such  wide  Indian  ex- 
perience and  fine  Indian  reputation  as  Henrt, 
Lord  Hardinob. 


From    Hogg'i  iBitmotox. 
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Time  was  that  when  the  member  or  min- 
ister of  a  dissenting  body  ventured  to  praise 
the  "  great  man"  of  another  denomination,  it 
was  with  ''  bated  breath  and  whispered  hum- 
bleness"— with  prefixes  of  niean  apology,  and 
affixes  of  voluntary  humiliation.  At  the  close 
of  the  panegyric  you  heard  the  rustle  of  the 
author's  skirts  stealing  away  amid  the  brush- 
wood, like  one  who  had  done  a  guilty  thing. 
It  is  very  different  now.  Dissenting  bodies, 
partly  through  common  difficulties,  and  partly 
through  the  spread  of  a  more  generous  spirit, 
are  fast  becoming  welded  into  one ;  so  that 
in  commending  Dr.  Wardlaw  we  seem  to  be 
commending  the  general  patriarch  of  Scottish 
dissent. 

Dr.  Wardlaw's  superiority  over  all  the 
ministers  of  his  own  denomination  is  incon- 
testible.  Dr.  Russell,  of  Dundee,  had  per- 
haps more  natural  force  of  intellect ;  but  this 
appeared  even  larger  than  it  was  from  the 
comparative  want  of  artistic  culture.  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  if  not  a  giant,  is  a  sincere  and 
highly-finished  man,  whose  name  might  have 
been  a  crown  to  any  church  in  any  age.  The 
clear  stream  is  sometimes  very  rich.  So  Dr. 
Wardlaw  has  collected  the  resources  of  a 
widely-stored  intellect  and  memory  into  a 


reservoir  of  crystal.  Not  excepting  Robert 
Hall's,  his  style  is  one  of  the  purest  and  most 
pellucid  extant ;  and  here,  too,  lies  its  defi- 
ciency. You  cannot  lose  yourself  in  it.  It 
is  a  plain,  not  a  wood.  Yon  have  the  garish 
glare  of  noon,  not  the  dim  religious  light  of 
moonlight  or  of  eve.  A  clever  friend  of  ours 
was  lately  advised  by  a  great  Irish  authority 
to  study  the  "  graver  writers  of  the  past  cen- 
tury" for  the  improvement  of  his  style.  We 
told  him,  in  answer,  "  What  immeasurable 
donkey  has  sent  you  to  study  the  graver 
writers  of  the  last  centiiry?  Imagine  an 
earnest  man,  in  this  volcanic  age,  sittinj^  down 
and  trying  to  write  in  the  language  of  Swift, 
Addison,  or  even  Johnson.  Burke,  to  be . 
sure,  was  of  the  last  century  outwardly,  but 
really  of  this,  or  rather  of  no  century.  But 
for  the  '  anchor,'  the  fellow's  a  *  forgery.'  " 
Now,  we  will  not  recommend  Wardlaw's 
style  to  aspirants  as  a  model.  Every  aspi- 
rant ought  to  use  his  own  style.  But  not 
one  of  the  "  graver  writers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury" excels  him  in  the  element  of  clearness. 
The  strength  of  Swift — the  loud,  full  report 
of  Johnson — and  the  inimitable,  child-like, 
beautiful  babble  of  Addison,  are  not,  and 
could  not  have  been,  his. 
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No  sentence  which  Hall  ever  ottered  seems 
to  us  so  shallow  as  that  reported  hj  one  or 
other  of  his  biagrophers — "  Style,  sir  1  Style, 
after  all,  is  the  great  thing."  As  well  have 
said,  *'  The  light,  sir,  is  nothing;  the  window 
pane  is  the  great  thing,  after  all."  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred Virgil  to  Homer  and  Dante,  Cicero  to 
Demosthenes,  or  perhaps  Plato !  If  style, 
judged  by  mechanical  standards,  be  the  great 
thing,  then  we  must  dismiss,  among  a  crowd 
of  others,  Shakspeare,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Cole- 
ridge, Wilson,  and  Cariyle,  from  our  catalogue 
of  gifted  immortals.  This  is  the  estimate  of 
a  t^lor,  who  judges  of  a  man,  not  by  his 
countenance,  but  by  his  clothes.  Hall  had, 
to  be  sure,  besides  his  style,  many  admirable 
and  great  qualities;  and  so  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
apart  from  the  clearness,  force,  and  facility  of 
his  diction,  possesses  a  manly  intellect,  a  dis- 
tinct logic,  a  mild  imagination,  and  a  quiet 
yet  strong  enthusiasm.  He  reminds  us — 
author  though  he  be  of  the  "  Discourses  on 
the  Unitarian  Controversy" — more  of  Dr. 
Channing  than  of  any  modern  divine.  His 
constant  clearness,  and  the  calm,  measured, 
equable  march  of  his  sentences,  his  deficiency 
in  the  very  highest  qualities  of  imagination 
and  metaphysical  insight,  the  candor  and 
amenity  which  mingle  with  all  his  contro- 
versial effusions,  the  frozen  splendor  of  his 
higher  flights,  and  the  chastity  of  his  general 
manner,  all  go  to  constitute  him  the  Scottish 
Channing.  His  writings,  however,  possess  both 
more  life  and  more  liveliness  than  Channing's 
— the  life  of  a  better  creed,  and  the  liveliness 
of  a  keener  intellect. 

We  have  elsewhere  deplored  the  spectacle 
of  a  noble  intellect,  wholly  given  up  to  con- 
troversy. All  controversialists  put  themselves 
in  a  false  position.  They  pick  out  some  mere 
fragment  of  the  truth,  and  proceed  to  do  as 
desperate  battle  for  it  as  though  it  were  the 
great  rounded  whole  itself.  Controversy  is 
seeing  with  one  eye,  or  walking  with  one 
limb.  How  seldom  does  it  strike  out  sparkles 
of  truth  on  its  lurid  way  !  How  few  books 
of  this  class  deserve  to  be,  or  are  read,  ten 
years  after  their  first  appearance  !  Dr.  Ward- 
law's  books  are  not  altogether  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  They  strew  few  flowers  around 
the  borders  of  their  thorny  ground,  nor  often 
reach  general  through  the  avenue  of  particu- 
lar truth  ;  but  their  language,  life,  clearness, 
energy,  frequent  wit,  and  constant  earnest- 
ness, seem  a  salt  sufficient  to  embalm  them 
till  the  latest  possible  date  of  the  ephemeral 
class  to  which  they  belong. 

Quiet,  gentle  power  is  Wardlaw's  peculia- 


rity as  a  writer  of  controversy.  He  pros- 
trates his  adversary  with  a  whisper.  His 
"  asides"  are  thunderbolts.  We  are  remind- 
ed of  the  stripling  David,  with  his  fair  face 
and  smooth  stones  from  the  brook,  annihilat- 
ing Goliath.  Without  entering  on  the  merits 
of  hb  dispute  with  Marshall  on  the  atone- 
ment, we  may  describe  their  different  charac- 
ters as  disputants.  Wardlaw  is  a  generoos, 
candid  opponent.  Marshall  is  fierce,  intole- 
rant, one-sid.ed,  sharp,  strong,  and  narrow  as 
the  edge  of  a  razor.  His  dogmatism,  to  be 
tolerable,  would  require  to  be  backed  by 
powers  and  acquirements  little  short  of  di- 
vine. No  mere  man  of  talent — and  Marshall 
is  nothing  more — has  a  right  to  assume  the 
airs  of  an  oracle.  Genius,  like  a  glorious 
summer  tree,  may  fold  itself  up  in^its  own 
beauty,  and  speak  in  accents  from  the  depth 
of  its  heart ;  but  naked  talent  can  only  pro- 
duce a  dry  and  wintry  rustle.  And  yet  not 
Goethe  nor  Coleridge  ever  spoke  with  the  au- 
thority assumed  by  the  hero  of  Kirkintilloch, 
to  whom  we  are  willing  to  concede  energy  of 
language,  force  of  logic,  and  strong  sarcastic 
emphasis,  but  who  possesses  neither  the 
higher  nor  the  lower  qualities  of  a  writer — 
neither  the  genius  which  creates,  nor  the 
taste  and  gentlemanly  feeling  which  decorate 
and  beautify. 

Who  that  ever  saw  or  heard  Dr.  Wardlaw, 
could,  previous  to  information,  dream  that  he 
had  been  engaged  in  so  many  and  so  diverse 
warfares,  that  he  had  fought  his  way  round 
the  whole  circlf  of  Christian  truth — how  pos- 
sibly have  divined  a  whole  century  of  contro- 
versies from  the  mild  gravity  of  that  counten- 
ance and  the  honeycomb  accents  of  that  voice  ? 
One  would  have  expected  a  burly  form,  a  knot- 
ted brow,  and  a  voice  of  thunder.  But  when 
we  consider  Wardlaw's  management  of  the 
majority  of  the  topics  he  has  touched,  we  find 
the  puzzle  explained.  He  is  the  meekest  of 
gladiators.  It  is  with  a  gloved  hand  that  he 
handles  his  nettles  and  thorns ;  and  as  to  his 
opponents,  in  the  words  of  the  song,  he 
"  kicks  them  down  stairs  with  such  a  sweet 

frace  that  they  think  he  is  handing  them  up." 
ei  he  has  seldom  been  worsted.  Andrew 
Thomson  alone  had  the  complete  advantage; 
but  who  could  resist  the  brawny  muscle,  the 
strenuous  logic,  the  style  of  iron,  the  stalwart 
wit,  and  the  determination  at  all  hazards  and 
by  all  means  to  level  his  opponent,  which  dis- 
tinguished that  "mighty  man  of  valor?" 
Wardlaw  wields  a  light  elegant  sword-cane ; 
Thomson  had  the  club  of  Hercules — he  had 
a  giant's  power,  and  he  did  use  it  like  a  giant. 
In  reading  all  his  writings  you  feel  yourself 
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surrounded  by  an  air  of  high  literary  accom- 
plishment. He  has  read  extensivelv,  va- 
riedly,  and  digested  his  knowledge  into 
health  J  chyle.  If  not  a  learned  mat),  in  the 
sense  m  which  Bentley,  Clarke,  and  Warbur- 
*  ton  were  learned  men,  his  scholarship  is  ele- 
gant, true,  thoroughly  under  his  control,  and 
furnishes  quite  sufficient  fuel  for  the  mild 
flame  of  his  genius. 

*  We  mention  last  among  his  general  quali- 
ties that  liberality,  blended  with  Christian 
and  catholic  charity,  which  is  the  glory  of  his 
character,  even  as  his  gray  locks  are  the  crown 
of  his  venerable  head.  While  warmly  at- 
tached to  his  own  denomination,  his  real  home 
is  the  universal  church.  Hence  he  has,  amid 
his  multitude  of  opponents,  never,  we  be- 
lieve, made  a  single  enemy ;  hence  his  name 
goes  out  to  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the 
church,  like  a  spilled  fragrance ;  hence,  when 
his  "  post "  shall  come,  similar  lamentations 
shall  be  made  for  him  as  were  made  for  Ste- 
phen, Paul,  and  Chalmers ;  and  a  similar  re- 
ception beyond  the  river  awaits  him,  when 
again  ''  glorious  it  shall  be  to  see  how  the 
open  region  is  filled  with  horses  and  chariots, 
with  trumpeters  and  pipers,  with  singersand 
players  on  stringed  instruments,  to  welcome 
this  pilgrim  as  he  goes  up,  and  enters  in  at 
the  beautiful  gate  of  the  city/*  High  pros- 
pect !  How  different  the  harmonious  and 
heaven-seeking  life  of  a  man  like  Ward  law — 
clear,  aspiring,  complete,  and  holy,  as  the 
flame  on  an  altar — from  the  brilliant,  but 
haggard,  broken,  and  sad  existence  of  the 
many  unfortunate  men  of  genius  in  this  age, 
who  have  wandered  into  that  wide  field  full 
of  dark  mountains,  where  they  have  stumbled 
and  fallen,  to  rise  no  more  ! 

With  all  Ward  law's  works,  so  exceedingly 
numerous  and  diversified,  we  do  not  profess 
to  be  acquainted,  nor  have  we  any  notion  that 
all  or  most  of  them  shall  survive  him  ;  gems, 
selections,  beauties,  may  and  must;  and  when 
he  puts  off  this  tabernacle,  we  trust  his 
friends  will  show  themselves .  possessed  of 
more  sense  than  to  inflict  on  the  public  every 
scrap  of  his  composition  which  can  be  rescued 
from  the  litter  of  his  library  or  the  sweepings 
of  his  study-floor.  Either  the  vanity  of  the 
author  who  leaves  so  much  rubbish  within 
the  reach  of  publication,  or  the  folly  of  his 
posthumous  friends,  must  be  enormous. 

There  is  one  work  we  wish  Dr.  Wardlaw 
had  not  been  induced  to  undertake,  we  refer 
to  his  **  Lectures  on  Prostitution."  All  ho- 
nor to  the  motives  which  suggested  the 
course,  but  to  set  a  mind  like  his  to  rake  the 
kennel  of  vulgar  vice,  and  to  produce  its 


filthy  spoils  before  the  eye  of  day,  was  inex- 
cusable, unless  good  effects  of  the  most  un- 
equivocal kind  could  have  been  prognosticated 
to  flow  from  it.  Can  any  touch  pitch  and 
not  be  defiled  ?  Dr.  Wardlaw  certainly  ma- 
naged the  topic  with  delicacy  and  tact ;  but 
the  effect,  we  fear,  of  any  book  upon  a  sub- 
ject purely  disgusting  cannot  be  good.  Pity 
and  horror  it  ought  to  have  produced  in  equal 
proportions ;  but  the  horror  preponderated, 
and  horror  is  seldom,  we  suspect,  in  itself,  a 
moral  agent.  Often,  like  a  view  from  a  pre- 
cipice, it  produces  a  shuddering  desire  to 
plunge  over  and  know  the  worst. 

We  have  no  gossip  to  give  about  Dr.  Ward- 
Jaw,  nor,  though  we  had,  would  we  care  to 
give  it.  We  have  never  met  hira  in  private, 
but  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  there  all 
that  is  gentlemanly,  accessible,  and  amiable. 
We  quote  from  a  Glasgow  publication  the 
following  particulars  of  his  history :  "  He  was 
educated  in  the  Secession  Church — ^a  church 
of  which  his  progenitors  were  the  distin- 
guished founders.  We  have  seen  in  his  pos- 
session some  of  the  relics  of  Ralph  Erskine, 
to  whom  he  is  related.  At  the  time  he  was 
about  to  receive  license  he  joined  the  Inde- 
pendents, who  were  then  instituting  the  pre- 
sent form  of  Congregationalism.  He  was  or- 
dained in  North  Albion  Street  Chapel— ^a 
building  now  otherwise  occupied — in  1803, 
where  he  labored  about  twenty  years,  when 
his  people  erected  their  present  place  of  wor- 
ship in  West  George  Street,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£  J  0,000.  He  has  generally  preached  there 
every  Sabbath,  and  often  three  times.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  he  preach- 
ed without  notes ;  but  since  that  time  he  ge- 
nerally reads  his  sermons,  and  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  he  reads  gracefully  and  ener- 
geticallv.  As  a  reader  of  the  Scripture  he 
is  certamly  without  a  rival.  For  forty  years 
he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  Professor  to 
the  Glasgow  Theological  Academy,  and  till 
very  lately  his  labors  were  entirely  gratui- 
tous." 

We  may,  in  conclusion,  quote  from  our- 
selves a  short  description  of  his  manner. 
**  As  a  speaker.  Dr.  Wardlaw 's  tones  are  soft, 
tender,  and  trembling  ;  the  key  he  assumes 
may  be  called  a  long  audible  whisper.  There 
is  a  silvery  sweetness  in  his  notes,  like  that 
of  gently  flowing  streams.  He  reads,  and 
reads  so  easily  and  elegantly,  with  such  ear- 
nest quiet  of  manner,  and  such  fairy  music 
of  intonation,  that  you  wish  him  to  read  on 
for  ever.  Yet  there  is  nothing  mawkish 
about  him.  You  may,  indeed,  on  reflection, 
wish  there  had  been  a  greater  variety — that. 
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instead  of  the  eternal  dropping  of  honey  from 
the  rock,  there  had  heen  a  mixture  of  manlier 
melodies,  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  the  shiver- 
ing burst  of  the  cataract,  the  full- lipped  har- 
mony of  the  deep  river,  the  jagged  music  of 
the  mountain  stream,  or  the  boom  of  the 
breakers  in  the  half-glutted  hollows  of  reef- 


rocks  ;  but  you  do  not  feel  this  at  the  time. 
While  the  preacher's  voice  continues  to  sound, 
you  listen  as  to  the  song  of  the  Syrens — ^it 
winds  round  you  like  an  enchanted  thread — 
you  suck  it  in  like  honey-dew,  or  the  milk  of 
Paradise.  Gravity,  without  sternness,  is  the 
leading  expression  of  his  countenance." 


From   th«  Quartaily   R«Ti«ir. 


THE  GOLD  DISCOVERIES  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


With  the  Califomian  discovery  of  gold 
science  had  nothing  to  do.  It  was  otlier- 
wise  with  the  more  recent  discoveries  in  Aus- 
tralia. Sir  R.  Murchison  in  his  latest  address 
to  the  Geographical  Society  reminds  them 
that,  when  he  first  filled  their  chair,  in  1844, 
he  noticed  a  forthcoming  work  by  Count 
Strzelecki  on  the  physical  geography  of  Aus- 
tralia ;  and  declared  that  on  an  examination 
of  that  traveller's  collection  of  rocks,  fossils, 
and  maps,  he  could  hot  but  recognize  a  sin- 
gular uniformity  between  the  Australian 
Cordillera  and  the  auriferous  Ural  mountains. 
Two  years  later  he  received  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  his  conjecture  in  some  specimens  of 
gold  quartz  sent  to  him  from  Australia.  Thus 
confirmed,  he  strongly  advised  a  body  of 
Cornish  emigrants  to  select  Australia,  and 
to  seek  for  gold  among  the  dibris  of  its  older 
rocks.  His  advice,  printed  in  the  Cornish 
papers,  and  transmitted  to  Sydney,  stimulated 
inquiry,  which  was  so  far  successful  that  in 
1848  he  received  several  letters  from  persons 
in  the  colony,  stating  that  they  had  detected 
gold,  and  expressing  anxious  hope  that  Go- 
vernment would  so  modify  the  law  as  to  make 
it  worth  their  while  to  engage  seriously  in 
mining  speculations. 

In  that  same  year,  1848,  Murchison  ad- 
dressed a  formal  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject to  Earl  Grey,  but  that  statesman  did  not 
take  any  steps  in  consequence,  because,  says 
Sir  Roderick,  *  as  his  lordship  has  since  in- 
formed me,  he  feared  that  the  discovery 
of  gold  would  be  very  embarrassing  to  a 
wool-growing  country.'  More  nonsense  has 
been  written  on  the  'auri  sacra  fames'  theme 
than  on  almost  any  other.    It  is  remarked 


by  one  of  the  acutest  of  the  French  novelists 
that  money  can  hardly,  in  one  sense,  be  ill- 
spent,  as  it  so  rapidly  flows  from  wasteful  to 
industrious  hands.  We  are  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  think  that  the  converse  is  more  true, 
and  that  money  can  hardly  be  ill-saved.  In 
its  more  literal  sense  the  phrase  will  not  bet- 
ter stand  scrutiny.  If  in  any  country  the 
collection  of  gold  is  more  profitable  than  the 
rearing  of  sheep,  we  know  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  preferably  be  followed.  We  were 
quite  unprepared  for  such  pastoral  predilec- 
tion in  the  Colonial  OflSce  under  Lord  Grey's 
presidency.  To  realize  Arcady  in  New  South 
Wales  and  convert  convicts  into  Strephons 
might  be  a  very  amiable  conception,  but 
would  hardly  justify  the  minister  of  a  great 
commercial  empire — above  all,  a  zealot  of 
Free  Trade — in  an  attempt  to  cushion  rich 
sources  of  mineral  wealth  opened  in  a  colony 
under  watch  of  his  intelligence.* 

By  the  despatches  of  Governor  Fitzroy  we 
learn  that  it  was  some  time  in  1 849  that  a 
formal  application  was  made  to  the  authori- 
ties at  Sydney  to  know  what  reward  would 
be  given  for  the  discovery  of  a  gold  district. 
The  applicant  was  a  Mr.  Smith — who  pro- 
duced a  specimen  of  gold  imbedded  in  quartz. 
The  reply  was  a  very  proper  one,  that  they 


•  We  believe  most  of  oar  readers  are  aware  that 
Mnrchison  finally  developed  fais  views  on  the  Distri- 
botioD  of  Gold  throughout  the  Earth  in  an  article  of 
this  Journal  for  1850.  But  it  is  doe  to  him  that  we 
should  Btate  the  fact ;  for,  on  the  title-page  of  an 
Italian  translation  of  that  article  lately  forwarded 
to  U8  the  authorship  is  ascribed  to  Herochel— the 
translator  adding  that  Sir  John  was  rewarded  for  it 
j  by  the  MaaterBhip  of  the  Mint !  1 1 
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could  enter  into  no  blind  bargain  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  that  if  Mr.  Smith  chose  to  trust 
Qovernraent,  he  might  rely  upon  being 
awarded  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his 
discovery.  The  Governor  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  sorry  that  this  answer  proved  4in- 
satisfactory : — like  his  chief,  Lord  Grey,  he 
feared  that  gold-seeking  might  *  agitate  the 
public  mind,  and  divert  the  attention  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  from 
their  proper  and  more  certain  avoca- 
tions. 

Nothing  further  was  heard  of  Mr.  Smith, 
nor  of  gold-finding — though  the  news  from 
California  must  have  been  eagerly  studied — 
until  April  30th,  1851,  when  a  Mr.  Hargraves 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  at  Syd*- 
oey,  stating  that  he  had  explored  a  consider- 
able tract — that  he  had  succeeded  beyond 
his  expectations  as  to  gold — and  that  he 
would  point  out  the  localities  on  being  as- 
sured of  500/.  upon  the  truth  of  his  repre- 
sentations being  ascertained.  This  Mr.  Har- 
graves had  left  Australia  to  try  his  fortune 
m  California — but,  being  struck — though  Dr. 
Shaw  says  he  had  no  scientific  pretensions — 
with  the  similarity  of  structure  between  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
New  South  Wales,  he  soon  returned.  To  him 
the  reply  was  the  same  as  to  Smith.  Har- 
graves prudently  resolved  to  trust  to  the  jus- 
tice of  Government,  and  named  the  Macquarie 
river  with  the  Lewis  and  Sumraerhill  creeks 
branching  from  it.  His  communication  was 
referred  to  the  Geological  Surveyor,  but  he 
was  too  sharp  to  wait  the  movements  of  offi- 
cials ;  he  set  some  laborers  to  dig  at  Summer- 
hill  Creek ;  and  before  the  Surveyor  could 
reach  the  spot,  the  Government  had  received 
notice  (May  8)  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  at  Bathurst,  first,  that  several 
ounces  of  gold  had  been  found — next  (May  15) 
that  a  man  had  found  a  piece  weighing  thir- 
teen ounces,  and  that  the  excitement  among 
all  classes  was  intense,  hundreds  being 
already  on  their  way  to  the  new  dig- 
ings. 

On  the  19th  the  Geological  Surveyor  ar- 
rived there,  and  found  about  400  persons 
occupying  a  mite  of  the  creek,  each  collecting 
with  merely  a  tin  dish  from  one  to  two 
ounces  daily.  The  Governor  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  acting  with  promptitude.  A  procla- 
mation was  issued,  asserting  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  to  all  gold  found,  and  a  system  of 
licensing  was  established  : — each  license  be- 
ing fixed  at  1/.  10«.  per  month,  payable  in 
advance,  and  no  one  to  be  eli^'^'®  ^^^  ^  ^^' 
cense  unless  he  could  pro^f.  that  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 


absent  from  hired  service  without  leave. 

The  town  of  Bathurst  lies  beyond  the  range 
of  Blue  Mountains  which  forty  years  ago 
were  thought  to  form  an  impassable  barrier 
to  the  colony  on  the  west.  When  they  were 
crossed  in  1813,  a  wide  and  well- watered 
pastoral  country  was  revealed ;  and  General 
Macquarie  appreciated  the  discovery.  He 
passed  the  mountains  in  person,  and  founded 
the  township  of  Bathurst,  121  miles  from 
Sydney.  The  gold-field  at  Summerhill — 
promptly  christened  Ophir — ^lies  40  miles 
north-west  of  Bathurst  over  a  now  clear  and 
defined  road,  fit  for  a  carriage,  and  extending 
to  the  verge  of  the  settled  country.  By  Sir 
Charles  Fitzroy's  care,  police-stations  were 
now  established  along  the  whole  line  of  road, 
and  a  government  escort  for  the  conveyance 
of  gold  was  set  a-foot,  the  charge  being  one 
per  cent,  on  the  value. 

The  Government  was  fortunate  in  finding 
an  active  and  intelligent  officer  to  carry  these 
regulations  into  effect.  Mr.  Hardy,  the  Com- 
missioner appointed,  arrived  at  the  diggings 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  immediately  began 
issuing  licenses.  He  found  about  1500  hun- 
dreti  persons  assembled;  they  were  so  or- 
derly that  he  did  not  need  a  single  policeman, 
and  far  from  offering  resistance  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  license-tee,  they  were  glad  to  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  Government. 
Those  who  had  not  money  to  pay  the  fee 
gave  gold,  which  was  received  at  3^.  4«.  the 
ounce  for  that  obtained  by  washing,  and  2l. 
8«.  by  amalgamation.  Each  little  company 
had  a  space  marked  out  fronting  the  creek, 
15  feel  of  frontage  being  assigned  to  a  party 
of  from  three  to  six.  Hardy  by  and  by  es- 
timated that  about  800  were  working  regu- 
larly. The  remainder  were  mainly  old  and 
feeble  persons,  who  came  and  went — now 
afresh  trying  their  luck,  and  then  afresh  de- 
spairing. 

During  June  he  issued  605  licenses,  and 
the  earnings  of  the  diggers  were  computed 
at  80,000/.,  which  wouldgive  nearly50/.  for 
each  monthly  license. 

Notwithstanding  the  numbers  congregated, 
provisions  were  moderate  in  price  :  meat  Sd, 
per  lb.,  tea  2«.,  and  su^ar  6d.  The  only  ex- 
ception was  flour,  which  at  first  sold  for  Hd, 
per  lb.,  but  it  fell  in  a  few  days  to  less  than 
half  that  price.  In  fact,  the  diggers  were 
living  as  cheaply  as  they  could  do  at  Sydney 
— for  10a.  or  12«.  per  week. 

On  the  8rd  of  June  the  Council,  to  their 

honor  be   it   said,  bestowed  on   Hargraves 

500/.,  and  an  appointment  as  Commissioner 

I  of  Crown  Lands.    He  was  at  the  same  time 
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informed  that  it  would  be  for  the  Imperial 
Government  to  grant  bim  such  further  remu- 
neration as  his  discovery  might  be  thought  to 
deserve.  Considering  that  gold  is  now  pro- 
duced in  Australia  at  the  rate  of  at  least  five 
millions  per  annum,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  enterprising  man  will  receive  some  addi- 
tional reward. 

By  the  end  of  May  winter  had  set  in :  the 
nights  were  frosty,  and  the  small  ponds  co- 
vered with  ice.  Those  persons  who  had  ar- 
rived without  tents  or  clothing,  hoping  to 
pick  up  a  fortune  in  a  day,  were  grievously 
disappointed  at  the  toil  and  time  required  to 
collect  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  covet- 
ed ore.  Many  had  come  on  foot  from  Syd- 
ney ;  long  and  weary  as  the  route  had  been, 
they  saw  no  resource  but  to  retrace  it,  and 
their  dismal  representations  served  to  cool 
the  excitement  which  had  set  in.  Those, 
however,  who  had  been  more  provident  and 
were  better  fitted  for  the  work,  continued 
their  labors  with  general  though  by  no 
means  uniform  success.  Four  men,  working 
on  the  slopes  of  Lewis  Pond*s  Creek,  obtained 
one  day  two  ounces,  and  the  next  seven.  The 
Commissioner  estimated  that  at  these  creaks 
there  was  profitable  employment  for  5000  dig- 
gers : — but  they  were  soon  to  be  deserted  for 
richer  ground. 

The  Government's  Geological  Surveyor, 
Mr.  Stutchbury,  in  the  course  of  his  expl6- 
rations,  found  that  gold  was  distributed  over 
the  bed  of  the  Turon  river,  and  much  more 
evenly  than  in  other  places.  This  stream 
flows,  like  the  Summerhill  and  Lewis  Creeks, 
into  the  Macquarie,  but  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  further  to  the  east:  The  watercourse 
of  the  Creeks  is  steep,  rugged  and  narrow. 
The  Turon  runs  through  a  spacious  valley, 
in  a  broad  and  level  course,  between  much 
hiffher  hills,  but  miles  distant  on  either 
side,  and  aliformed  of  mica-slate  without 
quartz-veins,  whereas  at  Summerhill  the 
quartz-veins  are  abundant.  The  stream  is 
without  any  of  the  abrupt  elbows  and  narrow 
gorges  which  mark  the  Creeks,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  gold  is  more  evenly  distributed 
and  much  finer  in  the  grain.  This  fine  gold 
he  found  diffused  through  the  soil  '<  as  regu- 
larly as  wheat  in  a  sown  field" — but  the 
yield  was  not  in  this  part  of  the  river  very 
large.  It  was  suggested  that  nearer  its  source 
the  ore  would  turn  up  more  abundantly, 
though  of  coarser  grain,  and,  trial  being  made, 
within  four  days  three  men  found  ten  pounds 
weight  of  gold.  A  thousand  men  were  speed- 
ily congregated  at  the  Turon,  and  the  aver- 
age of  each  man  seemed  to  be  about  an  ounce 
daily.     By  and  by,  after  careful  travel,  Mr. 


Hargraves  reported  the  course  of  the  stream 
to  be  auriferous  for  at  least  130  miles. 

Some  20  miles  north  of  the  Turon  is  the 
Meroo,  another  tributary  of  the  Macquarie, 
and  branching  from  it  is  the  Louisa  Creek. 
By  this  creek  a  native  shepherd  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Dr.  Kerr  discovered  gold  embedded  in 
masses  of  quartz.  He  struck  one  of  the 
blocks  with  his  tomahawk,  and  the  pure  ore 
was  at  once  revealed.  The  gold  was  con- 
tained in  three  blocks  of  quartz,  lying  100 
yards  distant  from  a  quartz  vein.  The  larg- 
est of  the  blocks  weighed  75  lbs.  gross,  and 
60  lbs.  of  gold  were  taken  from  it^  Un- 
fortunately the  blocks  were  broken  up  for 
greater  convenience  of  transit ;  the.  larg- 
est piece  of  gold  then  weighed  6  lbs.  4  oz. 
The  whole  mass  of  gold  taken  from  the  quartz 
weighed  106  l])s.  It  was  promptly  taken  to 
the  Australian  Bank  at  Bathurst,  and  was 
subsequently  seized  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  as  Dr.  Kerr  had  taken 
out  no  license  and  a  royalty  of  10  per  cent, 
was  reserved  on  gold  in  place.  But  as  this 
was  the  first  discovery  of  the  kind,  the  Gov- 
ernment remitted  its  claims,  and  Dr.  Kerr 
became  undisputed  possessor  of  6000/.  prize. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  surrounding 
country  was  diligently  explored ;  the  search 
was  for  some  time  unsuccessful ;  but  at  last 
another  lump  of  gold,  also  embedded  in  its 
natural  matrix  of  quartz,  was  dug  out  from 
the  clay,  about  25  yards  from  the  spot  where 
the  former  blocks  were  discovered.  The 
weight  of  this  lump  was  336  ounces,  and  it 
was  sold  by  public  auction  for  1 1 55/.  With 
such  prizes  in  the  wheel  it  is  easy  to  account 
for  the  restlessness  of  the  diggers. 

The  next  discovery  of  magnitude  was  at 
Araluen,  200  miles  south  of  the  Turon,  and 
between  160  and  170  miles  south  of  Sydney. 
The  Araluen  is  a  tributary  of  the  Dena  riv- 
er, which  empties  itself  into  the  ocean  near 
lat.  36  S.  Mr.  Hardy  expresses  ere  long 
his  opinion  that  its  wide  valley  would  prove 
"  the  most  extensive  digging  yet  discovered. 
....  Even  at  the  present  height  of  the 
water  persons  can  make  from  lbs,  to  309. 

each  per  diem Several  thousand  dig* 

gers  would  not  exhaust  the  locality  for  many 
years." — Other  gold  fields,  since  revealed,  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  some  of  them  rich 
ones,  have  their  places  in  the  map  of  the  lat- 
est blue-book.  They  extend  from  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Condamine  and  the  Brisbane,  in 
the  Moreton  district,  on  the  north,  to  branch- 
es of  the  Snowy  River,  in  Gipps's  Land,  to 
the  south — a  distance  of  700  miles.  But  tbe 
richest  were  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  discoveries 
in  the  sister  colony. 
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Nothinsr  whatever  had  been  known  of  I 
Port  Philip  until  1836 — when  some  stock 
masters  from  Van  Diemen*s  Lnnd,  noting  its 
beautiful  pastures,  carried  thither  large  num- 
bers of  sheep  and  cattle.  Sir  Thomas  Mitch- 
ell, appointed  to  report,  termed  it  Australia 
Felix.  A  town  was  speedily  commenced  on. 
the  Yarra  Yarra,  and  though  the  site  was 
ill- chosen  as  k  port,  Melbourne  became,  al- 
most as  soon  as  founded,  a  flourishing  settle- 
ment. In  1850  the  district  had  assumed 
80  much  importance  that  it  was  formed  into 
a  separate  colony,  and  the  name  Victoria 
conferred  upon  it.  Here  the  traders  and 
farmers  were  now  groaning  over  the  tidings 
from  Sydney.  Their  best  hands  hnd  at  once 
started  for  the  gold-fields,  and,  if  this  went 
on,  what  but  ruiti  could  be  anticipated  ?  To 
keep  the  people  at  home  a  meeting  was  held, 
and  200  guineas  proposed  as  a  reward  to  the 
discoverer  of  a  gold-field  within  120  miles 
from  the  town  of  Melbourne ;  nor  did  they  wait 
long  before  such  discoveries  were  announced 
— first,  at  Anderson's  Creek,  only  16  miles  off 
— next,  at  Clunes,  on  one  of  the  head -waters 
of  the  West  Lodden,  00  miles  to  the  north  ; 
and  then  at  Ballarat,  near  the  remarkable 
volcanic  hill  Boninyon.  Before  the  worth  of 
the  other  diggings  could  be  tested,  the  supe- 
rior richness  of  this  field  attracted  all  adven- 
turers. The  discovery  was  announced  in 
August  last  year,  and  the  regulations  adopt- 
ed at  Sydney  were  immediately  put  in  force 
by  Governor  Latrobe,  but  with  far  less  eflfect 
from  the  scant  resources  at  his  disposal. 

The  Ballarat  diggings  are  situated  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Lea— -the  richest  lo- 
cality being  appropriately  termed  Golden 
Point.  It  was  visited  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  who 
states  that  it  presents  superficially  no  feature 
to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  of  the  numer- 
ous forested  spurs  which  descend  from  the 
broken  ranges  at  the  foot  of  the  higher  ridg- 
es, and  bound  the  valley  on  either  side. 
Though  gold  is  to  be  found  in  greater  or 
less  quantities  in  the  whole  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  this  particular  point  has  a  su- 
perficial structure  different  from  that  of  oth- 
ers. In  his  despatch  of  October  10  Mr.  La- 
trobe says : 

*  Roughly  stated,  a  section  of  a  working  shows, 
under  the  superficial  soil,^ 

].  Red  ferruginous  earth  and  gravel ; 

a.  Streaked  yellowish  and  red  clay ; 

3.  Quartz  gravels  of  moderate  size ; 

4.  Large  quartz  pebbles  and  bool<^'^  >  masses 
of  ironstone  set  in  very  comP^^^  clay,  hard 


to  work  ^ 

5.  Blue  and  white  clay ; 

6.  Pipe  clay be]^ 


none  of  the 


workings  have  as  yet  been  carried. — Gold  has 
been  detected,  I  believe,  in  all  the  superior  forma- 
tions, even  in  the  superffcial  soil.  But  by  far  the 
richest  deposit  is  found  in  the  small  veins  of  blue 
clay,  which  lie  above  the  so-called  "  pipe-clay," 
in  which  no  trace  of  the  ore  has  been  aiacovered. 
The  ore  is,  to  alt  appearance,  quite  pure.  It  is 
found  occasionally  in  rolled  or  water  worn  irregu- 
lar lumps,  of  various  sizes,  sometimes  incorpora- 
ted with  round  pebbles  of  quartz,  which  appears 
to  have  formed  its  original  matrix;  at  other 
times  without  any  admixture  whatever,  in  irreg- 
ular rounded  or  smooth   pieces — and  again   in 

fused,  irregular  masses  of  pure  metal The 

seams  break  ofif,  aud  thl  n  out,  coDtinually.  The 
closest  proximity  to  a  rich  vein  can  afford  no  cer- 
tain assuranoe  that  labor  will  be  similarly  re- 
warded. I  however  witnessed  the  washing  of  two 
tin  dishes  of  this  clay,  of  about  twenty  inches  in 
din  meter,  the  yield  of  which  was  no  less  than 
eight  pounds  weight  of  pure  gold,  and  I  have 
f^p'en  two  or  at  most  three  cubic  inches  of  the 
aame  yield  four  ouuces.' 

Mr.  Latrobe  found  about  2500  persons  as- 
sembled ;  and  he  says — 

'*  One  party  is  known  to  have  raised  sixteen 
pouudd  weight  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day,  and  to 
have  secured  thirty-one  pounds  weight  in  one  day's 
work.  Many  parties  of  four  men  have  shared, 
day  afrer  day,  ten  ounces  per  man.  I  can  testify 
to  the  fact  of  ten  poundd  weight  and  upwards 
being  the  produce  of  a  single  working  during  one 
of  the  days  of  my  vi^it,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  case  was  an  isolated  one.'* 

The  effect  of  this  discovery  was  almost  com- 
pletely to  empty  Geelong  and  Melbourne — 
neither  of  the  towns  being  distant  above  sixty 
miles.  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  the  excite- 
ment here,  as  in  the  sister  colony,  cooled 
down  ;  the  product,  though  in  particular  in- 
stances larger,  seems  to  have  been  less  regu- 
lar than  on  the  Turon  and  Araluen,  and  num- 
bers returned  to  their  former  employments. 
Up  to  the  month  of  October  the  steady  work- 
ers do  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  3000 ; — 
but  the  discovery  of  yet  more  productive  dig- 
gings at  Mount  Alexander,  about  forty  miles 
north  of  Ballarat,  and  seventy-five  of  Mel- 
bourne, raised  the  fever  higher  than  ever. 

The  discovery  was  accidental.  A  shepherd 
found  gold  encased  in  a  piece  of  quartz  which 
he  picked  up  on  his  folding  ground.  A  care- 
ful examination  showed  gold  in  a  seam  of 
compact  quartz  of  about  a  foot  in  thickness. 
A  party  followed  up  the  seam,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  took  from  it,  and  from 
narrow  layers  of  clay  in  the  adjacent  rock, 
gold  to  the  value  of  300/.  or  400/.  But  here, 
as  in  so  many  other  places.  Nature  had  bene- 
ficially spared  man  the  labor  of  breaking  up 
the  rock,  and  had  spread  out  her  richest  trea- 
1  sures  ready  to  his  hand.     In  the  bed  of  a 
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ereek,  descending  from  the  Mount*  and  facing 
A  junction  with  the  East  Lodden  river,  gold 
was  found  abundantly  diffused  in  the  gravelly 
soil.  When  these  tidings  were  published 
people  flocked,  not  only  from  every  part  of 
Victoria,  but  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  from 
South  Australia — even  from  the  rich  grounds 
of  the  Turon  and  Araluen.  Seamen  slipped 
from  the  ships  in  harbor,  thriving  shops  were 
shut  up,  and  respectable  men  left  situations 
of  trust  to  take  their  lot  with  the  diggers. 
By  December  it  was  computed  that  1 2,000 
were  assembled  in  an  area  of  15  square  miles. 

The  Governor  and  Council  inconsiderately 
resolved  to  raise  the  license  fee  to  8^  per 
month.  The  diggers  met  to  the  number  of 
several  thousands,  and  resolved  on  resistance. 
The  Government  was  in  no  position  to  enforce 
its  act,  and  had  to  draw  back,  thus  affording 
a  dangerous  evidence  of  its  own  weakness  and 
of  the  diggers'  strength.  Mr.  Latrobe  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  insignificant  force  at  his 
disposal,  and  seems  seriously  to  apprehend 
some  lawless  and  desperate  outbriak  from 
the  hordes  of  adventurers  thus  suddenly 
drawn  together.  Mr.  Latrobe,  in  fact,  seems 
to  have  shared  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour, 
and  imagined,  with  the  Australian  papers, 
that  the  world  was  about  to  be  turned  upside 
down.  There  is  something  strongly  resem- 
bling exaggeration  in  the  statements  he  fur- 
nishes of  the  distress  of  Government  from 
the  desertion  of  clerks  and  officers.  It  has 
been  reported  that  his  domestic  servants  left 
him  en  masse,  and  that  he  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  grooming  his  own  horse  and 
chopping  wood  to  light  a  fire  for  his  break- 
fast. These  afflictions,  however,  do  not  dark- 
en any  page  of  his  despatches ;  nor,  when 
we  examine  in  detail  the  reports  supplied  him 
from  the  heads  of  departments,  do  we  find 
that  wholesale  desertion  we  had  been  prepar- 
ed to  shudder  over.  It  is  true  that  an  aug- 
mentation of  50  per  cent,  was  ordered  on  all 
salaries  not  exceeding  250/.,  and  that  salaries 
of  250/.  and  of  350/.  were  advanced  respect- 
ively to  350/.  and  500/.  Some  considerable 
increase  was,  in  fact,  unavoidable  from  the 
rise  in  price  of  necessaries.  The  only  de- 
partments which  seem  seriously  te  have  suf- 
fered are  those  of  the  police  and  the  harbor- 
master. Governments,  like  private  individu- 
als, roust  expect  to  pay  for  labor  what  it  is 
worth.  These  discoveries  altered  the  condi- 
tions of  society.  Those  on  the  lowest  rounds 
of  the  ladder  suddenly  found  themselves  at 
the  top  of  it.*     Able-bodied  men  became  the 

*  One  stockmaster  whoae  hands  had  deserted  hiaa 
went  to  the  diggiDgs  to  induce  them  to  return  to 


most  valued  members  of  the  community.  It 
is  contrary  to  all  our  notions  that  a  policeman 
or  a  scavenger  should  be  entitled  to  as  high 
wages  as  a  government  clerk.  Not  often  can 
the  rude  labor  of  the  nervous  arm  assert 
equality  with  the  skilled  hand  or  trained  head. 
Mr.  Latrobe  found  it  difficult  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  ohange ;  and  there  was  some 
reason  in  the  complaint  of  the  Victorians,  who 
found  themselves  destitute  of  efficient  pro- 
tection, while  a  stream  of  gold) produced  by 
their  labor  was  flooding  the  treasury.  The 
large  sums  returned  by  the  licensing  system 
could  hardly  have  been  turned  to  better  ac- 
count than  by  hiring  labor  at  what  it  was 
worth  to  preserve  order,  to  collect  the  go- 
vernment dues,  and  to  form  roads  through 
districts  suddenly  thronged  with  traffic.  A 
liberal  outlay  for  these  purposes  would  per- 
haps have  been  true  economy,  as  from  the 
insufficiency  of  the  government  staff  thoa- 
sandb  of  diggers  evaded  payment  of  the  li- 
cense fee,  and  thus  set  a  bad  example  by 
showing  how  easily  the  official  regulations 
might  be  defied.  The  last  accounts — among 
others  the  shrewd  pages  of  Dr.  Shaw — re- 
present matters  as  mending.  The  police  force 
has  been  strengthened ;  men  are  not  difficult 
to  be  procured  when  due  wages  are  offered ; 
the  constables  receive  5s.  9d.  per  day  and 
their  rations  ;  and  a  commencement  has  been 
made  in  the  very  necessary  work  of  forming 
roads  to  the  chief  gold-fields,  as  it  was  fear- 
ed that  necessaries  might  rise  to  famine  prices 
from  the  old  paths  being  cut  up  in  the  winter 
months.  As  it  is,  an  inbtance  is  recorded  of 
the  rate  of  carriage  from  Alexander  to  Mel- 
bourne being  as  high  as  90/.  per  ton. 

The  increase  in  the  Victoria  revenue  is 
without  parallel.  The  licenses  alone  m  the 
last  quarter  of  1851  yielded  25,481/.,  and 

shear  his  flocks,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  submit  to 
their  own  terms.  **  Well,  master,"  said  the  f«llow» 
after  a  consultation,  "  We'll  return  and  do  the  job» 
provided" — **  Yes,"  interrupted  the  master  joyfully, 
"I  agree," — "provided  we  have  the  wool,'*  As  he 
was  turning  away  they  offered  him  16?.  a  day  to 
stay  and  be  their  cook.  A  Mel bonme  paper  of  May 
last  has  the  following  paragraph: — "How  are  thk 
Mighty  fallen  I — A  member  of  the  LegisIatiTe 
Council  of  Victoria  was  seen  a  few  days  ago  i-etail- 
ing  apples  at  the  diggings.  Another  gentleman  well 
known  in  South  Australia  as  an  old  colonist^  hospi- 
table country  gentleman,  and  M.  L.  C,  is  now  wend- 
ing his  way  on  foot  to  the  same  centre  of  attraction, 
his  outer  man  clad  in  a  blue  shirty  and  carrying  a 
heavy  twag^  Tlie  **  ladies"  of  the  diggers  flaunt 
through  the  streets  in  the  richest  silks  and  satins  tb« 
stores  can  furnish,  while  some  of  their  lords  in  their 
holiday  excursions  scorn  to  drink  anything  but 
champagne. 
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in  the  first  quarter  of  1852  the  amount  rose 
to  48,597/.,  a  much  larger  sum  than  was 
produced  hj  the  whole  general  revenue  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous 
year.  The  chief  items  in  these  returns  mark 
more  plainly  than  any  description  could  do 
the  influence  which  the  diggings  have  al- 
ready exercised  over  the  fortunes  of  the  co- 
lony. The  general  review  from .  customs, 
postage,  <&c.,  which  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1850  was  81,330/.,  rose  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1851  to  42,041/.,  and  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1852  to  75,272/.  1  The  crown 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  lands,  licenses,  dsc, 
which  was  37,008/.  in  the  last  quarter  of 

1850,  increased  to  102,307/.  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1851,  and  to   156,827/.  in  the  first 

Quarter  of  1852.  The  total  revenue  of  the 
rst  three  months  of  1851  was  49,118/.,  and 
of  the  corresponding  period  in  1852,  232,- 
099/. !  At  this  rate  Victoria,  our  youngest 
child  in  Australia,  has  a  revenue  about  equal 
to  the  kingdom  of  Saxony.  We  must 
imagine  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
be  m  possession  of  some  fifty  millions  per 
quarter,  when  he  had  only  reckoned  on  the 
customary  thirteen,  to  appreciate  the  fortu- 
nate state  of  the  Victoria  treasury,  or  to  un- 
derstand those  complaints  of  Mr.  Latrobe's 
inertness  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  po- 
lice-force which  such  outrages  as  the  robbery 
of  the  Nelson  treasure -ship  call  forth  from 
the  colonists.* 

A  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  wes  to  be 
expected : — it,  however,  has  not  been  of  so 
alarming  a  nature  as  might  be  anticipated 
from  Mr.  Latrobe's  language.  The  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  1852,  as  compared  with 

1851,  show  a  rise  in  bread  from  1|^.  to  2j-(/. 
per  lb. ;  fresh  beef  from  l^d,  to  2d.  ;  tea 
U,  Id.  to  U.  4d. ;  sugar  2ld.  to  2j(/. ;  brandy 

*  The  governors  of  the  sister  colonies  manage  to 
be  on  better  terms  with  the  people.  Sir  Charles 
Fitzroy  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  Turon  diggings, 
and  was  rapturously  received  Upwards  of  a  liun- 
dred  diggers,  in  their  usual  costume,  met  him  at 
dinner  at  Captain  Broomfield's.  In  responding  to 
the  hearty  cheers  which  greeted  his  health,  we 
learn  '  his  Excellencv  said  be  could  perceive  that 
manv  a  warm  and  friendly  heart  towards  him  was 
beatmg  nuder  the  red  shirt  of  the  digger.  He  fur- 
ther alluded  to  the  admirable  obedience  and  res- 
pect to  the  laws  which  bad  been  shown  by  this  com- 
munity under  such  exciting  circumstances,  and 
finally  sat  down  amidst  a  tremendous  burst  of  ap- 
plause.' Sir  F.  Toung  is  not  less  popular  in  South 
Australia.  Tiie  establishment  of  a  mill  between 
Adelaide  and  Mount  Alexander  is  a  sign  of  the  ex- 
cellent spirit  of  his  government  Some  of  Mr.  La- 
trobe's regulations  appear  unnecessarily  stringent, 
M,  for  instance,  that  the  escort  shall  take  no  par- 
cels of  gold  of  less  than  a  pound  weight 


15&  to  lis.,  &c.  The  latest  reports  of  the 
Melbourne  markets  quote  good  bullocks  at 
3/.  5^.  to  4/.  each — sheep  8«.  to  10«. ;  fine 
flour  258,  per  cwt.  These  are  certainly  not 
famine  prices.  The  charges  of  retailers  have, 
of  course,  risen  more  considerably,  but  will 
soon  fall  as  supplies  are  brought  from  other 
ports.  By  the  enhanced  price  of  all  manu- 
factured articles,  a  field  is  opened  for  the  in- 
dustry of  the  mother  country,  which,  it  is 
obvious,  will  not  be  neglected.* 

We  fear  Mr.  Latrobe  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  safe  authority  on  the  general  earnings  of 
the  diggers.  His  imagination  is  in  a  ferment 
on  this  as  on  other  points.  As  a  proof  of 
*  the  wonderfully  great  yield/  he  mentions 
that  a  pound  weight  of  gold  a  day  is  a  mod- 
erate remuneration  for  a  party ;  that  there 
are  instances  of  as  '  much  as  fifty  being  the 
result  of  a  few  hours'  labor  f  and  that '  many 
parties  within  a  very  limited  period  have  se- 
cured forty,  fifty,  and  even  seventy  pounds 
weight.'  Among  the  payments  of  gold 
brought  down  by  Government  escort,  he  in- 
stances the  following : — 

"  £ddy  and  Gill  (five  in  company)  3008  ounces 
raised  in  seven  weeks. 

"  D*Arcy  (four  in  company)  2222  ounces  in 
eight  weeks.*' 

This  would  give  nearly  2000/.  to  each  man — 
a  product  so  great  as  to  suggest  a  doubt  whe- 

*  At  the  late  Sheffield  Cutlers'  Feast  this  point 
was  effectively  noticed  by  Lord  E.  Howard : — *  At 
the  present  time,  when  no  man,  not  even  the  most 
intelligent — when  neither  the  hardworking  mer- 
chant nor  the  greatest  financial  authority  could  tell 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  result,  or  even  the  proba- 
ble extent,  of  the  gold  disooveries,  that  wonderful 
phenomenon  that  had  recently  occurred  in  the 
^orld — when  in  search  of  that  metal  our  most  •dis- 
tant colonies  were  bejsoming  thickly  peopled — it 
was  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  events 
was  to  open  large  markets  for  the  commerce  of  this 
country ;  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  Sheffield  would 
not  be  behind  in  her  commercial  relations  with 
those  new  communities,  and  that  a  market  for  her 
wares  would  be  found  wherever  the  British  name 
or  even  the  foot  of  man  had  penetrated.'  Other 
speakers  dwelt  on  the  improved  state  of  the  town. 
One  said  that  six  years  ago  there  were  in  that 
borough  some  thousands  of  unoccupied  houses— now 
they  wero  at  a  premium  ;  and  Mr.  Denison  asserted 
that  the  other  towns  of  the  West  Riding  were  more 
prosperous  than  had  been  previously  known ;  that 
they  were  accumulating  wealth  more  rapidly ;  and 
that  comfort  and  sanitary  improvement  were  in- 
creasing in  an  equal  ratio.  The  aooonuts  from 
other  manufacturing  districts  are  similar;  at  Man- 
chester *  every  spindle  and  every  loom  is  in  full  em- 
ploy ;*  yet,  according  to  some  economists,  the  gold 
discoveries  have  had  no  effect  in  producing  this 
gratifying  change. 
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ther  the  whole  was  actually  raised  by  the  in- 
dividuals who  claimed  it.  We  are  not  with- 
out data  for  a  tolerably  correct  average. 
Taking  the  actual  amount  shipped  from  Mel- 
bourne to  the  end  of  March  last,  and  allow- 
ing for  the  quantity  supposed  to  be  at  the 
diggings  and  waiting  shipment,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  about  700,000  ounces  had  been 
raised  in  Victoria.  At  3/.  per  ounce  this 
would  be  worth  2,100,000/.  The  licenses 
issued  up  to  the  same  date  were  40,386. 
Dividing  the  gold  by  this  number,  we  get 
42/.  I0«.  as  the  average  monthly  earnings  of 
each  licensed  digger,  but  as  a  great  number 
of  persons  evaded  payment  of  the  license- fee, 
the  real  earnings  of  the  diggers  must  have 
been  considerably  less.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  government  regulations  were  more  strict- 
ly enforced.  The  amount  raised  there  to 
the  end  of  March  may  be  taken  at  320,000 
ounces,  and  the  value  at  960,000/.  The  li- 
censes issued  were  30,781,  and  by  the  same 
rule  these  figures  give  31/.  3«.  as  the  monthly 
average,  which  is  probably  very  near  the 
truth,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Commission- 
ers commonly  speaking  of  1/.  per  day  as  the 
diggers'  earnings. 

At  Adelaide  this  golden  news  had  not  only 
the  effect  of  drawing  away  the  bulk  of  the 
laboring  population,  but  of  draining  the  col- 
ony of  money  to  purchase  the  gold,  which 
offered  by  far  the  most  profitable  and  certain 
investment  that  could  be  found.  While  Gov- 
ernor Latrobe  lugubriously  feared  that  the 
discovery  would  prove  "  anything  but  a  bless- 
ing," and  regarded  with  a  troubled  mind  the 
efforts  of  "  the  disreputable  or  unthinking 
agitators  of  the  day,"  and  **  the  language  atid 
demeanor  of  many  portions  of  the  press,"  to 
whose  comments  his  Excellency  seems  to 
havtt  been  needlessly  sensitive.  Governor 
Young  in  the  sister  colony  deplored  the  stag- 
nation of  business  and  the  absence  of  that 
stimulus  which  made  Victoria  so  bustling. 
One  required  that  **  a  regiment  at  least"  should 
be  stationed  at  Melbourne  to  preserve  order  ; 
while  the  other  offered  a  reward  of  1000/. 
for  the  discovery  of^gold  in  South  Australia, 
and  made  every  preparation  for  thankfully 
receiving  the  bright  stream,  even  to  the  issue 
of  proclamations  and  the  preparation  of  forms 
of  license,  whenever  its  sources  should  be 
opened.  So^eager  was  the  expectation  of  the 
colonists,  that  some  clever  hands — as  they 
would  be  styled  on  the  other  side  the  At- 
lantic— attempted  to  secure  the  reward  by 
stratagem.  They  took  the  commissioners  to 
some  creeks  in  the  Mount  Lofty  ranges,  and 
washing  the  black  alluvial  bolI,  produced  from 


it  four  small  pieces  of  gold.  "  Every  portion 
that  was  washed,  whether  taken  from  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  or  a  few  yards  distant 
from  it,  yielded  a  small  piece  of  gold.  Alto- 
gether 14  grains  were  obtained."  Agovrtn- 
ment  notice,  stating  the  fact,  was  immediately 
put  forth,  and  the  deputy-surveyor  was  di- 
rected immediately  to  proceed  to  the  spot, 
and  "  cause  plots  of  ground  to  be  measured 
off,"  and  licenses  to  be  issued  according  "  to 
the  terms  already  published."  But — for  the 
prudence  of  the  Government  we  are  happy 
to  say — the  notification  contained  a  warning 
that  the  quantity  of  gold  yet  found  did  not 
exceed  ttDO  shillings  in  value,  A  considerable 
number  soon  gathered,  and  commenced  dig- 
ging and  washing  with  great  eagerness ;  but 
neither  by  them  nor  by  the  careful  researches 
of  the  commissioners  was  a  trace  of  gold 
found  ;  and  these  last  could  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  gold  which  had  been 
produced  in  their  presence  **  was  not  a  na- 
tural deposit  of  the  soil  from  which  it  was 
then  taken."  Up  to  the  latest  date  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  gold  has  been  discovered 
in  South  Australia,  though  the  geological 
formation  of  the  country  about  Adelaide  b 
said  to  be  highly  promising. 

The  gold  fields  discovered  thus'far  stretch 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  the  More- 
ton  district  to  Ballarat,  a  distance  exceeding 
one  thousand  miles :  the  line  is  everywhere 
marked  by  mountain  ranges,  from  which  in- 
numerable streams  flow  into  the  principal 
rivers.  Gold  is  also  said  to  have  been  found 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  though  the  produce 
has  not  as  yet  been  sufficient  for  any  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  of  the  value  of  the  dis- 
covery. It  is  to  be  recollected  that  that 
search  for  gold  which  has  been  diligently 
maintained  in  the  Old  World  since  the  first 
period  of  recorded  history,  and  which  has 
in  the  aggregate  produced  an  amount  of  trea- 
sure beyond  all  calculation,  has  scarcely  yet 
commenced  in  Australia.  The  extent  and 
richness  of  the  deposits  found  in  the  first 
year  of  inquiry  can  be  regarded  as  but  spe- 
cimens of  the  wealth  which  lies  yet  unexplor- 
ed in  her  virgin  soil. 

The  encouragement  which  these  discoveries 
will  certainly  give  to  emigration  from  Eng- 
land is  a  very  important  point.  It  is  more 
than  half  a  century  since  an  amiable  and  in- 
genious man  tormented  himself  and  his 
readers  by  speculations  on  the  miseries 
which  would,  according  to  all  probability, 
overwhelm  civilized  countries  from  a  su- 
perabundance of  population.  We  do  not  re- 
member whether  any  date  was  fixed  on  for 
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the  commencement  of  tlie  calamity  among 
ourselves ;  but  as  it  was  laid  down  as  a 
first  principle  that  no  increased  production  of 
food  could  possibly  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  populati  on.the  danger  became  more 
imminent  year  by  year.  Since  the  issue  of 
Mr.  Malthus's  E^say  our  population  has 
doubled  in  number,  and  yet  we  are  in  this 

J  ear  (1862)  likely  to  experience  a  scarcity  of 
ands  for  the  work  set  before  us,  as  a  great 
empire,  to  accomplish.  What  a  comment 
does  this  fact  supply  on  those  daring  theories, 
which  go  to  the  length  of  questioning  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty  Cre- 
ator and  Governor  of  the  Universe ! 

From  all  our  colonies  in  the  Southern 
Ocean  the  cry  is  for  more  people.  We  can 
send  them  nothing  they  value  so  highly  as 
labor.  The  settlers,  without  exception,  see 
their  way  to  new  enterprises  and  greater  prof- 
its, if  thev  had  but  more  hands  to  help  them. 
In  New  ^outh  Wales  the  Legislature  passed 
an  address,  urging  the  continuance  of  immi- 
gration, and  voted  a  sum  of  100,000/.  for 
the  purpose,  to  be  raised  by  loan  on  the  land 
revenue.  "  A  deputation  of  gentlemen  inter- 
ested in  New  South  Wales,"  say  the  Colonial 
Emigration  Officers,  "  have  already  waited  on 
us,  to  press  for  its  immediate  expenditure." 
••  Never,"  says  a  Sydney  paper  of  1st  May 
last,  "  was  labor  so  difficult  to  procure  as  it 
is  at  the  present  time,  nor  do  we  believe  that 
wages,  taking  all  classes  of  operatives  toge- 
ther, were  ever  so  high."  In  Morton  Bay  la- 
bor is  so  needed  that  the  people  pray  for  a 
separation  from  New  South  Woles  that  they 
may  be  supplied  with  convicts.  From  Vic- 
toria 113,000/.  has  been  sent  over  by  Gover- 
nor Latrobe,  to  be  spent  in  immigration  for 
the  present  year ;  and  he  writes  that  "  sever- 
al gentlemen  possessing  property  and  influ- 
ence have  urged,  that,  if  emigrants  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained,  paupers  should  be  ob- 
iainedfrom  the  union  workhouses,  and  foreign- 
ers from  the  Continent  of  Europe,*'  Sir.  F. 
\oung,  from  South  Australia,  states  the  gen- 
eral wish,  "  that  the  stream  of  emigration  at 
the  expense  of  the  land -fund  should  continue 
to  flow  into  the  colony  as  heretofore."  Sir 
W.  Denison,  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  press- 
es that  convicts  may  be  sent  out  on  probation, 
and  that  the  whole  30,000/.  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  emigration  purposes  may  be  spent 
in  providing  passages  for  laboring  men  and 
their  families  to  that  colony. 

There  were  two  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
these  suggestions — first,  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing desirable  emigrants.    To  remove  this, 
the  Commissioners  have  twice  lowered  their 
VOL.  XXVIL    KO.  IV. 


scale  of  deposits,  which  now  stands  at  2/.  and 
3/.  a  head  for  agricultural  laborers,  1/.  for  wo- 
men and  married  men,  and  10s.  for  children. 
The  age  for  the  minimum  rate  of  deposit  has 
been  advanced  from  forty  to  forty-five,  and  fa- 
milies with  not  more  than  four  children  under 
twelve  are  admitted  to  a  free  passage.  The 
deposit  for  certain  classes  of  artisans  and  me- 
chanics and  their  wives  has  been  reduced 
from  5/.  to  2/.  each.  Special  missions  were 
sent  to  localities  where  it  seemed  likely  that 
emigrants  miffht  be  obtained  :  one»  for  exam- 
ple, to  the  isle  of  Skye  and  another  to  the 
north  of  Ireland.  As  the  result  in  great  part, 
no  doubt,  of  these  ''  stimulating"  measures, 
the  Commissioners  have  now  on  their  books 
the  names  of  some  thousands  more  than  it 
will  be  possible  to  provide  with  a  passage. 
The  scarcity  of  shipping  presents  a  second 
and  a  more  serious  obstacle.  The  freight 
paid  by  the  Commissioners  in  past  years  to 
the  various  ports  of  Australia  was  from  13/. 
to  15/.  per  head ;  this  year  the  contract  price 
has  risen  to  17/.  19«.  per  adult  for  Geelong, 
and  18/.  Ids,  for  Portland  Bay.  The  emi- 
gration to  Australia  was — 


In  1850. 


In  1851. 


New  South  Wales,  3 
Victoria,  ...  2 
iSoath  Australia, .    5 

10 


Ships.  Emigrants.  Ships.  Emigrants. 


725 

533 

1200 


3458        14 


794 
1040 
2100 

3934 


In  the  first  six  months  of  1852  the  numbers 
were — 

Ships.  Emigrants. 
New  South  Wales,     6  1791 

Victoria,     ...    19  7263 

South  Australia,   .    10  2901 

35  11945 

For  the  later  months  of  the  year  the  Com- 
missioners proposed,  if  possible,  to  despatch 
ten  or  twelve  ships  a  month. — Yet  even  this 
emigration  will  probably  be  insignificant  com- 
pared with  ihat  effected  by  private  effort.  A 
glance  at  the  daily  advertisements  excites 
amazement  at  the  sudden  extension  of  our 
commerce  in  that  direction.  From  fifty  to  , 
sixty  first-class  ships,  varying  from  500  to 
2,200  tons,  leave  the  ports  of  Liverpool  and 
London  each  month.  Steamers  of  magnifi- 
cent dimensions  are  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  new  ones,  better  adapted  to  the  length 
of  voyage,  are  on  the  stocks.  The  Great 
Britun,  of  3,500  tons,  sailed  at  the  close  of 
88 
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August,  with  between  600  and  700  passen- 
gers. It  is  computed  that  during  the  sum- 
mer the  emigration  to  Australia  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  20,000  persons  monthly. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom  has  averaged  284,- 
534  persons  a  year,  and  "  it  now,"  says  the 
Commissioners,  "exceeds  the  highest  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  increase  of  the  population." 
In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  there  were 
abstracted  from  us — 


By  death,     .     . 
By  emigration, 


100,813 
125,112 

225,925 


The  births  amounted  to  159,136,  showing  a 
decrease  in  the  population  for  three  months 
of  66,789  souls!  Previous  to  1847,  the 
largest  number  who  emigrated  in  one  year  was 
129,851  in  1846 ;  last  year  the  number  was 
d35,966,  and  it  appears  likely  that  this  year 
it  will  be  still  greater.  In  last  August,  6 1 
emigration  ships  sailed  from  Liverpool,  hav- 
ing on  board  21,907  persons.  The  number 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  1851  was  only 
16,7 14.  The  amount  of  money  sent  over  by 
the  emigrants  who  had  established  themselves 
in  other  lands,  to  assist  the  emigration  of 
their  friends,  amounted  in  1851  to  £990,000. 
It  is  observed  by  the  Commissioners  that 
those  who  depart,  include  a  large  proportion 
of  the  youngest,  the  healthiest,  and  most 
energetic  of  the  adult  population,  on  which 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  mainly  de- 
pends. In  the  case  of  Ireland  we  watch 
such  an  operation  without  regret;  for  it  opens 
the  fairest  prospect  of  relief  from  the  long- 
rooted  evil  of  a  pauper  peasantry.  But  in 
England  we  have  no  surplus  of  that  class 
from  which  the  Commissioners  pick  their 
emigrants — men  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  steady 
industry,  and  good  character.  Some  appre- 
hensions are  not  unreasonably  expressed  that 
we  shall  soon  feel  the  need — if  the  need  is 
not  felt  already — of  those  artisans  and  labor- 
ers whom  we  are  using  unnecessary  efforts 
to  send  from  our  shores.*'  Emigrants  of 
another  class  we  could  better  spare.  We 
have  amongst  us  a  superfluity  of  ingenious 
and  educated  men.  In  Australia  many  such 
.might,  no  doubt,  find  some  occupation  better 
raited  to  their  adventurous  disposition  than 


•  TheTimes  (Sept  26)  comforta  us  by  the  assurance 
that,  in  case  of  need  for  labor  whether  agricoltural 
or  maDufacturing  here,  we  may  count  on  ready  sup- 
plies from  Denmark,  Belgium,  Germany — wia  Nor- 
mandy I    What  a  pity  it  is  Malthus  is  gone  I  I 


any  they  can  innocently  pursue  at  home— ^ 
and  perhaps  succeed  in  scrambling  their  way 
to  fortune. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  geld- 
digging  is  no  child's  play.  "  The  whole  is 
an  operation  of  great  labor  and  uncertainty," 
writes  one  Sydney  official  ;  "it  is  hard  work 
compared  with  shepherding  or  hut- keeping, 
but  it  is  not  hard  work  to  able  men,"  reports 
another.  A  Bathurst  paper  informs  us  that 
at  the  Turon  "  the  labor  is  extremely  heavy, 
and^the  works  of  an  extraordinary  character ; 
many  parties  have  dug  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  feet  deep,  and  some  of  them  are  actu- 
ally tunnelling  under  the  bed  of  the  river" 
Again,  from  Major's  Creek,  "  the  labor  is 
immense,  the  depth  of  the  holes  would  be 
pronounced  by  Dominie  Sampson  prodigious, 
and  the  constant  exertion  required  in  pump- 
ing, draining,  &c.,  calls  into  exercise  the  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  of  the  most  indus- 
trious." At  one  spot  we  hear  of  two  men 
sinking  a  shaft  130  feet  deep.  The  general 
report  of  the  diggers  is,  that  they  have  '*  a 
squalid  unhealthy  appearance,  from  exposure, 
privation,  and  dust,  sore  eyes  being  univer- 
sally prevalent."  We,  therefore,  recommend 
those  persons  here,  who,  seduced  by  Mr. 
Latrobe's  despatches,  and  by  the  visions  of 
Sofala  and  Mount  Alexander,  are  on  the 
point  of  throwing  up  good  situations  and  of 
engaging  first-class  berths  for  Sydney  or 
Port  Philip,  to  try  a  little  amateur  digging 
in  their  suburban  gardens  just  to  see  how 
they  relish  the  work.  Let  them  mark  off 
a  surface  of  12  feet  by  20,  and  dig  it  30 
feet  deep.  Then  let  them  convey  the  earth 
round  their  bounds  a  sufficient  number  of 
times  to  represent  the  miles  that  must  often 
be  traversed  to  get  at  water,  and  afterwards 
carefully  wash  it.  Or,  if  they  have  no  fancy 
for  dry  diggings,  let  them  turn  the  pipe  of 
the  New  River  Company  which  supplies 
their  premises,  into  their  partially  excavated 
"  claim,"  till  the  water  rises  to  the  height  of 
their  chin,  and  then  dig,  and  pump,  and  bale 
until  they  have  got  to  the  required  depth. 
Let  them  retire  from  their  labor  at  night  to 
sleep  on  the  ground  under  shelter  of  a  can- 
vas tent ;  and — if  they  find  this  way  of  spend- 
ing their  autumn  holidays  more  agreeable 
than  a  ramble  through  Switzerland  or  a  so- 
journ on  our  own  coast — if,  moreover,  they 
do  not  mind  either  ugly  language  and  ruf- 
fianly threats,  or  ague  and  ophthalmia — then 
they  inay  depart  and  take  their  chance  of 
earning  £20  or  £30  a-month  by  the  drud- 
gery of  a  navie. 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules — and  just 
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as  ID  our  late  battles  under  Lord  Hardinge  it 
did  not  escape  obseryation  tbat  the  most  dar- 
ing of  the  private  dragoons  were  often  English 

Gentlemen    of    fallen    fortune ^several  of 

whom  in  fact  had  once  held  commissions  in 
Her  Majesty's  army — so  among  the  diggers, 
in  spite  of  their  red  shirts.  Dr.  Shaw's  eye 
at  once  detected  a  not  inconsiderable  sprink- 
ling of  '  Aristocrats ;'  but,  in  spite  of  every 
thing,  as  a  rule,  the  rough  work  must  be 
done  by  the  horny  hands.  Whatever  effect 
it  may  have  on  their  condition,  to  them 
belongs  the  toil  and  the  profit.  The  mere 
superficial  diggings  are  rarely  of  much  value. 
One  experimenter  says : — 

**  On  the  third  morning  we  commenced  on  a 
bed  of  red  marl,  which  we  found  more  difficult  to 
work  than  stone;  from  its  close  and  compact 
texture,  it  turned  the  points  of  the  picks  so  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  have  them  repointed  and 
sharpened  every  hour.  My  hands  soon  blistered 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  blood  oozed  from  them 
down  the  handles  of  the  tools.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  exertions  made  by  every  one  of  the 
party,  some  days  elapsed  before  we  got  through 
the  stratum  of  red  mari ;  and  on  testing  it  in  the 
usual  manner  not  a  grain  of  gold  was  obtained. 
When  we  got  through  the  red  marl,  we  expected 
that  our  labor  would  be  comparatively  light  to 
what  it  had  been,  but  we  were  sadly  disappointed. 
On  commencing  work,  we  found  that  the  yellow 
marl  was  much  harder  than  the  red,  and  resem- 
bled cement  We  could  only  chip  small  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  in  addition  to 
which  it  was  intermixed  with  large  pieces  of 
quartz  we  had  to  break  before  it  could  be  thrown 
out ;  the  jar  of  the  tools  was  most  distressing  to  the 
bands.  After  a  week*s  hard  work  we  got  through 
this  formation." — Hall'$  Practical  Experience, 
pp.  25-7. 

After  all  only  three  or  four  ounces  were 
got  from  this  hole,  and  another  had  to  be 
sunk  with  equal  labor.  On  the  seventh  day 
the  blue  clay  was  reached,  and  gold  to  the 
yalue  of  £416  obtained  in  a  few  hours.  For- 
tunate claims  are  frequently  sold  over  and 
over  again,  the  product  becoming  richer  as 
the  depth  increases.  In  California,  Mr. 
Coke  relates : — 

**  Three  Englishmen  bought  a  claim,  300  feet 
by  100  feet,  for  1,400  dollars.  It  had  been  twice 
before  bought  and  sold  for  considerable  sums, 
each  party  who  sold  it  supposing  it  to  be  nearly 
exhausted.  In  three  weeks  the  Englishmen  paid 
their  1,400  dollars,  and  cleared  13  dollars  a  day 
besides  for  their  trouble.  This  claim,  which  is 
not  an  unusually  rich  one|  though  perhaps  it  has 
been  more  successfully  worked,  has  produced  in 
eighteen  months  over  20,000  dollars." 

In  Australia  the  like  traffiei^ina  in  claims 
U  common,  but,  from  the  j^ptb*  to  which 


they  are  carried,  they  are  to  be  considered 
rather  as  small  mines  than  mere  surface 
diggings. 

It  would  be  vain,  as  we  have  already  said, 
to  attempt  any  calculation  of  the  ultimate 
proceeds  from  discoveries  so  recent.  Up  to 
the  first  week  in  June  last  it  is  certain,  from 
the  actual  exports,  that  the  total  gold  raised 
in  Australia  must  have  amounted  to  about 
£4,000,000  in  value — and  the  produce  was 
still  increasing.  For  the  last  week  in  May 
the  government  escort  started  from  Alexan- 
der with  37,000  ounces,  but,  finding  the  load 
too  heavy,  left  6,000  ounces  behind.  We 
have  seen  that  the  deposits  first  discovered 
were  deserted,  not  from  any  failure  of  pro- 
duction, but  from  richer  fields  being  found. 
They  remain  to  reward  later  comers ;  and  as 
other  tracts  are  explored,  new  treasures,  we 
doubt  not,  will  be  revealed.  The  number  of 
diggers  at  present,  judging  from  the  licenses 
issued,  can  hardly  reach  20,000  ;  at  what 
rate  will  production  proceed  when  emigrants 
from  Engknd,  from  China,  from  California, 
flow  into  the  ports  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne? 
It  seems  moderate  to  assume  that  50,000 
laborers  will  be  scattered  over  the  various 
Australian  gold-fields  before  the  end  of  this 
year;  and,  taking  their  earnings  at — (what 
is  for  the  moment  below  the  mark) — £20 
per  month — we  have  a  yield  equal  to  £12,- 
000,000  yearly. 

The  total  produce  of  California,  up  to  the 
10th  of  January,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Scheer  at 
about  £62,000,000;  but  his  figures,  taken 
from  a  gold  circular  published  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, must  be  much  too  high.  From 
£35,000,000  to  £40,000,000  woiild  probably 
be  nearer  the  mark.  The  careful  inquiries  of 
Mr.  Birkrayre,  whose  tiibles  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  May  21,  give  £17,330,644  as  the 
amount  raised  last  year ;  he  adds — 

"  It  is  confidently  expected  by  the  Americans 
that  the  recent  discoveries  of  very  rich  deposits  in 
various  districts  will  raise  the  exports  for  1862 
to  £21,041,660.  This,  moreover,  is  a  very  mod- 
crate  allowance,  as  the  exports  alone  in  the  first 
three  months  are  known  to  have  amounted  to 
3,900,000  dollars  more  than  those  of  the  three 
corresponding  months  of  1861." 

The  main  fact  here  is  the  continuous  increase 
in  the  rate   of  production.*     The  diggers 

*  Official  Report  of  Deposits  of  Gold  from  Call- 
fomia  at  the  various  United  States'  Mints  in 
1848        -        -        -        .  44, m  dollars 

Ditto,  1849       -        -         6,147,609      " 
Ditto,  1860       -        -       86,074,062      " 
Ditto,  1851       -        -       66,988,232      " 
— Htusey  <fc  Co,*i  Circular,  San  Francisco,  July  SO, 
1852. 
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now  carry  forward  their  works  on  a  larger 
scale.  One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  gold  jet 
raised,  weighing  26lbs.,  was  found  60  feet 
below  the  surface.  Canals  are  being  con- 
structed to  carrj  water  to  rich  grounds,  and 
further  discoveries  are  announced. 

"An  English  company  had  purchased  the 
Mount  Ophir  vein,  and  were  about  to  erect  new 
and  exten!«ive  machinery  upon  it.  The  miners  at 
Carson^B  Creek,  Angels,  and  San  Andreas,  were 
averaging  12  dollars  per  day.  New  and  valaable 
diggings  had  been  discovered  at  Soldiers' Gulch, 
Calaveras  County ;  and  exceedingly  rich  cayotte 
diggings  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  Yuba ;  shafts 
had  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  30  feet,  and  as 
much  as  115  dollars  had  been  taken  out  of  a 
single  panful  of  the  dirt.  The  Bay  State  Com- 
pany, Qt  the  Marmaduke-hill  diggings,  were 
cutting  a  tunnel  of  500  feet  in  length  through  the 
solid  quartz  rock."— Tiwwt,  Angust  30, 1852. 


From  the  day  when  Captain  Sutter  set  his 
Indians  to  work»  the  amount  raised  in  Cali- 
fornia has  been  advancing  almost  month  by 
month. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  these  new 
fields  of  supply  there  appears  no  reason  to 
apprehend  any  failure  from  older  sources. 
The  yield  of  Russia  in  1851  is  calculated  in 
Erman's  Archives  at  more  than  60,000lbs« 
Troy.  This  may  have  been  exceeded  in 
former  years,  but  as  it  has  advanced  from 
about  13,000  lbs.  in  1828  (according  to 
Hamboldt's  estimate,)  and  as  it  is  likely, 
from  the  heavy  duties  levied  by  the  Russian 
government  on  the  produce  of  private  mines, 
that  a  much  less  quantity  is  exported  than  is 
actually  raised,  there  is  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  average  of  some  years  past 
IS  materially  declining. 


From  Hoff'i  Initisotor. 


THOMAS    CABLTLE, 


WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


Unprbpared  readers,  coming  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
are  apt  enough  to  be  confounded  and  repelled. 
It  is  like  finding  one's  self  alone^  on  a  deso- 
late road,  with  a  big,  suspicious-looking, 
bludgeon-armed  fellow-traveller :  now,  you 
fancy  he  is  about  to  strike  you;  now,  to 
leave  you,  when  you  really  need  his  help. 
At  one  moment,  he  is  talking,  with  ^he  most 
unequivocally  sardonic  scorn,  of  some  insti- 
tution, or  function,  or  thought,  you  have  been 
taught  to  hallow ;  at  another,  he  is  squelch- 
ing the  very  brains  out  of  some  poor  devilkin 
who  had  tried  to  insult  the  said  institution, 
function,  or  thought,  in  some  other  fashion 
than  his.  Then,  he  will  appeal  to  you,  to  all 
that  is  manly  and  godly  in  you,  to  give  your 
assent  to  some  quite  old-world  truth,  which 
you  never  knew  yourself  doubting ;  then,  he 
will  seriously  ask  you,  whether  you  suppose 
things  are  going  on  in  and  around  you  as 
they  ought.  Anon,  he  has  broken  away  from 
your  side,  and  is  crooning-up  into  the  azure 
depths  a  lament  that  would  wring  tears  fram 


the  very  stones,  if  thev  would  try  to  under- 
stand it.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  be  is 
back  upon  you,  looking  at  you  earnestly,  not 
without  fierceness,  and  over  your  inmost  soul 
rolling  surge  after  surge  of  most  terrific  pro- 
phecy, with  applications  in  every  paragraph 
to  yourself.  A  word,  here  and  there,  seems 
to  come  out  of  the  very  page  and  spit  upon 
you — another  word,  a  whole  page  of  words, 
to  flash  light  down  into  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  soul.  Unknown  authors,  unheard-of 
editors,  start  up  in  every  chapter,  beckon  to 
you,  bow  to  you,  talk  sense  or  nonsense,  as 
the  dramatic  necessity  may  demand,  and 
then  fall  back  into  unse^nness,  until  they  are 
appealed  to  again.  Books  are  quoted;  whose 
quotations  no  man  can  verify.  Newspapers 
are  referred  to,  from  whose  existence  govern- 
ment derives  no  income.  Extracts  are  given 
from  philosophies,  which  no  universities  out 
of  the  moon  will  profess.  And  the  whole  of 
this,  quotation,  speech,  and  prophecvt  as  far 
as  style  is  concerned,  is  a  perfect  outbursting 
of  Germanized  sentences,  superfluous  capi- 
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tals,  street  cries,  newspaper  slang,  sanitary 
technicalities,  and  scraps  of  poetry  (original, 
not  rhyme)  and  history. 

It  is  an  unhappy  result,  when  such  an  im- 
pression drives  the  unprepared  reader  away 
from  C^rlyle's  books.  A  second  reading, 
still  more  a  third,  would  convince  him  that 
the  confusion  and  contradiction  did  not  belong 
to  the  author,  but  to  himself.  It  is  the 
couched  eye  concluding  that  the  people  on 
the  street  are  walking  on  the  window-panes, 
and  thrusting  their  umbrella  points  incon- 
veniently near.  Patience!  0  reader;  your 
eye  will  strengthen.  Those  rude  GermflD- 
isms,  when  anatomically  examined,  will  turn 
out  to  have  a  strong  back-bone  running  all 
through  them  of  hale  idiomatic  English  ;* 
those  mad-looking  characters  and  quotations, 
those  unveri6able  passages  from  Herr  Sauer- 
tig,  Teufelsdrochk,  my  young  friend  the 
Houndsditch  Editor,  Jefferson  Brick  the 
Yankee,  M*Crowdy,  Crabbe,  and  Company, 
to  be  simply  different  standing  points*  from 
which  to  show  you  more  completely  the  facts 
under  consideration.  The  sour  tobacco  smoke 
tint  with  which  some  of  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages are  painted-in  will,  by  and  by,  com- 
mend itself  to  you  as  a  too  literal  transcript 
of  the  opinion- element  of  a'  world  which 
stones  its  prophets,  «nd  *  kills  them  who  are 
sent.'  And  under  that  savage-faced  ungain- 
liness  .which  repelled  you  at  the  first,  you 
will  find  an  intellect  which  has  light  in  it  for 
all  readers  living  in  England  in  this  genera- 
tion ;  an  intellect,  Teutonic  indeed,  but  colos- 
sal, like  some  tall  lighthouse  on  a  storm-vexed 
shore,  and  regulated,  disciplined,  reverently 
submissive  to  truth,  to  fact ;  English  into  its 
inmost  core ;  with  deeper  insight  into  the  life 
and.  history  of  European  men  at  present,  and 
truer  views  of  the  social  tendencies  of  our 
age,  than  has  been  vouchsafed  to  any  other 
countryman  of  ours  for  many  years. 

By  way  of  postscript  to  these  introductory 
assertions,  let  this  further  statement  be  re- 
ceived— worthless  enough  for  disciples  of 
Carlyle,  not  worthless  for  minds  who  have 
hitherto  been  repelled  from  him — that  there 
is  not  another  English  writer  of  our  century, 
Walter  Scott  and  Wordsworth  included, 
who  has  obtained  such  wide  and  intrinsically 
well- deserved  and  hard- to- obtain  recognition 
and  homage.   The  Waverley  excitement,  won- 

♦  'Tieck,  I  bear,  Bays  that  he  likes  Carlyle*8 
writings,  bat  complains  that  they  are  so  gam  Eng- 
lishy  wbile  aJl  England  protests  against  tbem  as 
ganst  Deuttch:  the  gold  and  silver  shield  once 
morc^-^Sterling^a  lA/e. 


derful  as  it  was,  stands  related  to  it  much  as 
magic  does  to  miracle.  The  Wordsworth 
worship  wanted  its  breadth  and  human  inter- 
est. Coleridge  alone,  and  rather  the  tradi- 
tional, ideal  Coleridge,  than  the  living,  actual 
one,  has  received  anything  like  a  fair  ap- 
proach to  it ;  and  not  a  little  of  what  even  he 
has  received  has  been  from  a  generation 
whom  Carlyle  helped  up  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  his  precursor.  In  Carlyle's  case,  moreover, 
there  was  that  which  made  the  possibility  of 
recognition,  to  say  nothing  of  homnge,  pecu- 
liarly small.  Wordsworth,  with  the  highest 
aims  in  some  directions^  confessed  to  this, 
that  he  embodied  his  thoughts  in  rhyme  'to 
please'  his  reader.  Walter  Scott,  without 
nigh  aims  of  any  sort,  wrote  novels  to  build 
Abbotsford.  But  Carlyle  came  upon  his 
generation  with  unwelcome  words,  given 
sternly  forth,  *  calling  upon  men  everywhere 
to  repent,'  and  live  somewhat  as  God  in- 
tended them  to  Uve.  A  speaker  of  cuttmg 
words!  A  writer  of  books  not  'made  to 
sell !'  Without  any  purpose  of  pleasing,  still 
less  of  amusing  his  readers !  And  yet  the 
noblest  of  the  land  have  said  of  him,  *  Here 
is  a  brother  and  peer.'  For  the  circulating 
libraries,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray 
shall  answer;  for  the  politicians,  the  late 
Charles  Buller  and  John  Bright;  for  the 
men  of  science,  Hugh  Miller  and  Samuel 
Brown;  for  the  teachers  of  Christianity, 
Edward  Irving  and  Thomas  Chalmers,  that 
were ;  Thomas  Erskine  for  the  Christian 
mystics  ;  Professor  Maurice  and  A.  J.  Scott 
for  the  philosophers ;  for  the  scholars,  the 
late  Dr.  Arnold ;  for  the  poets,  Tennyson ; 
for  the  rising  generation  of  literary  men,  Gil- 
fillan  and  the  author  of  '  Yeast  ;'*  and  artists. 


*  '  Yeast,  or  the  Sa^^ings  and  Doings  of  Launoelot 
Smith.'  It  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  'Fra- 
ser*8  Magazine  for  1849.  Have  the  literary  sky- 
rakers  observed  this  light!  or  is  it  known  and 
marked  in  their  charts  by  some  other  work?  We 
have  read  nothing  in  what  may  be  called  the  Age- 
romance  wajr,  since  *  Sartor  Keaartus'  appeared, 
which  has  so  impressed  us  with  a  promise  oi  coming 
greatness.  Away  from  Tennyson,  few  things  of 
any  kind  have  appeared  of  late  to  be  compared 
with  *  Yeast'  *  Coningsby,'  which  it  resembles  in 
purpose,  becomes  lath  and  plaster  by  its  side.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  read  as  a  reply  to  *  Coningabj,'  and 
to  some  other  escapes  of  scented  slush  obtaining 
worship  just  now,  with  considerable  profit  Smith, 
as  the  name  indicates^  is  anybody,  the  author,  the 
reader,  a  young  English  soul  of  the  present  'The 
Present,'  *  the  Age  in  which  we  live,'  is  the  Yeatt, 
By  suiSering,  by  self-examination  and  work,  the 
Launcelot-yart  of  him,  the  spiritual,  is  quickened, 
purified,  directed.  At  the  ^oae  he  has  overcome 
the  influence  of  the  bad  leaven ;  he  has  emerged  on 
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and  other  well-doers,  without  nuraher.  TVith 
the  views  of  these  men,  or  any  one  of  them, 
on  any  given  subject,  Carlyle  would  probably 
not  thoroughly  coincide.  Certainly,  he  has 
enunciated  opinions  against  which  some  of 
them  have  recorded  their  distinct  protest. 
Nevertheless,  by  s'Jch  men,  endowed  so 
variously,  so  differently  employed,  he — an 
open  hater  of  eclecticism,  has  been  heartily, 
lovingly  honored.  Each  of  them,  from  his 
own  throne,  has  recognized,  if  not  a  higher,  a 
more  central  one,  on  which  Carlyle  sits ;  and 
each,  in  his  turn,  has  stepped  out  of  his  own 
more  definite  sphere  towards  Carlyle's,  ex- 
pecting and  receiving,  sometimes  guidance, 
always  sympathy. 

To  know  the  views  which  a  mind  of  such 
large  sympathies  has  been  enabled  to  take  of 
the  perennial  subjects  of  human  thought, 
would  indeed  be,  as  he  himself  has  some- 
where taught,  hke  the  acquiring  of  a  new 
and  higher  sense.  And  the  diligent  seeker 
will  find  that  he  has  revealed  his  views,  on 
not  a  few  of  these  subjects,  with  abundant 
frankness  throughout  his  writings ;  and  that, 
regarding  many  of  them,  answers  to  the  most 
recondite  inqiiiiics  will  be  found,  in  likely 
and  unlikely  places,  latent,  and  waiting  to  be 
evolved.  From  the  exploration  of  such 
heights  and  bread t  s  of  thought-land,  how- 
ever, we,  in  present  ci.  cumstances,  altogether 
shrink.  Our  httle  venture  shall  be  confined 
to  a  river  sail,  whereby  we  and  our  readers, 
dropping  down  between  high  banks  to  the 
sea,  shall  enjoy  the  visible  as  we  may,  and 
fancy  how  rich  the  unseen  must  be  which 
stretches  away  on  either  side.  In  other 
words,  we  purpose  to  separate  from*  the 
breadth  of  subjects,  over  which  his  mind  has 
brooded,  that  mingled  and  tangled  entity — 
part  passive,  part  active;  part  social,  part 
mdividual ;  part  spiritual,  part  physical — 
which  we  name  indifferently  'our  Age,'  *  the 
Age  we  live  in,'  and  *  the  Present,'  and  en- 
deavor to  present  some  scantling  of  his  views 
concerning  it.  There  will' be  this  advantage 
in  doing  so,  that  our  course  will  be  along  the 
central  current  into  which  his  literary  labors 
have  flowed;  and  if  we  miss  much,  we  shall 
also  be  able  to  connect  what  we  do  see  with 
almost  all  the  works  he  has  published.  Of 
him,  or  his  works,  we  strongly  feel,  it  is  fast 
becoming  an  impertinence  to  speak  apologeti- 

of  the  contradictions,  and  half,  and  quarter,  and 
half*quarter  truths  with  which  our  times  are  iden- 
tified. There  is  peace  within,  sure  footing  beneath, 
and  before  him  a  path,  narrow  indeed,  but  no 
longer  dark,  and  (spiritually  speaking)  on  English 


cally.  Yet  we  will  confess  that  it  enters  into 
our  purpose  to  carry  omr  readers  to  such  true 
and  just  standing- points,  as  will  enaUe  us, 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  controversy,  to 
disabuse  their  minds  of  the  misconstructions 
and  misconceptions  which  are  still  floating 
about  regarding  his  books  and  thoughts. 

When  Carlyle  opened  his  ear  to  the  voices 
of  his  generation,  the  Edinburgh  reviewers 
were  singing  their  paeans  on  the  grave  of 
ignorance.  The  social  activities  were  in  a 
painfully  self-conscious  and  self-righteous 
condition.  The  phrases  that  reached  him — 
*  progress  of  the  species,'  *  march  of  intel- 
lect,' *  decay  of  superstition,'  and  the  like — 
were  to  him  symptomatic  of  most  deadly 
disease. — ( Characteristics. )  When  he  turned 
from  this  noisy  proclamation  of  small  virtues 
to  the  thoughts  of  God  and  human  duty, 
which  were  exercising  influence  in  men's 
hearts,  he  missed  from  their  number  those 
which  the  old  prophets  and  singers  had  given 
forth.  An  ignorant  age  was  praising  its  own 
enlightenment.  An  irreverent  age  was  de- 
faming the  reverence  which  had  bequeathed 
to  it  all  the  worth  it  possessed.  Rust  had 
eaten  into  the  soul  of  man,  and  it  was  be- 
hymned  as  the  burnish  of  gold.  Mechanical 
philosophies  'had  supplanted  faith.  The 
hangman*s  whip  had  taken  the  place  of  loy- 
alty. For  the  law  and  the  prophets  we  had 
the  force  of  public  opinion ;  for  inspiration 
and  normal  growth,  appliances  of  the  profit- 
and-loss  lever.  Benthamism  was  our  bread 
from  heaven.  The  natural  virtue,  the  free 
life,  of  the  believing  past  were  gone.  For 
religion,  we  had  utilitarianism  according  to 
Paley  ;  for  politics,  utilitarianism  according 
to  Bentham  ;  for  sun  and  rain,  and  seed-time 
and  harvest,  to  the  whole  human  race,  utili- 
tarianism. The  very  universe  was  utilitarian- 
ism— *  one  huge,  dead,  immeasurable  steam- 
engine,  rolling  on  in  its  dead  indifference'  to 
faiih,  genius,  and  the  human  soul. 

*  Men  have  lost  their  belief  in  the  invisible, 
and  believe,  and  hope,  and  work  only  in  the 
visible ;  or,  to  speak  it  in  other  words,  this 
is  not  a  believing  age.  Only  the  material, 
the  immediately  practical,  not  the  di\nne  and 
spiritual,  is  important  to  us.  The  infinite, 
absolute  character  of  virtue  has  passed  into 
a  finite,  conditional  one;  it  is  no  longer  a 
worship  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  but  a 
calculation  of  the  profitable.  Worship,  in- 
deed, in  any  sense,  is  not  recognized  amongst 
us,  or  is  mechanically  explained  into  fear  of 
pain  or  hope  of  pleasure.  Our  true  deity  is 
mechanism.  It  has  subdued  external  nature 
for  us,  and  we  think  it  will  do  all  other 
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things.  We  are  giants  in  physical  power; 
in  a  deeper  than  metaphysical  sense,  we  are 
Titans,  that  strive,  by  heaping  mountain  oil 
mountain,  to  conquer  heaven  also/ — {Signs 
of  the  Times.) 

Carlyle  was  not  blind  to  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  age  in  mechanical  appliances.  The 
acquiring  of  better  tools  for  the  subjugation 
of  matter  is,  to  him,  not  a  worthless  acqui- 
sition. Wonderful  is  the  '  fire-demon  pant- 
ing across  all  oceans' — beautiful '  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  Manchester,  on  a  Monday  morning, 
at  half-past  five  by  the  clock  ;  the  rushing 
off  of  its  thousand  mills,  like  the  boom  of  an 
Atlantic  tide.'  Whatever  really  distinguishes 
in  worth  the  times  in  which  we  live — what- 
ever, belonging  to  them,  is  fitted  to  help  man 
forward  on  his  appointed  path — whatever,  if 
they  had  Organs  of  speech,  they  could  truly 
publish  as  their  own  laudation,  Carlyle  has 
recognized  and  published  as  cheerfully  as 
any.  But  all  the  smoke  and  steam  which 
were  flying  could  not  hide  from  him  that 
there  was  disease  at  work.  Spinners'  strikes, 
Manchester  insurrections.  Chartist  move- 
ments, were  not  to  be  mistaken.  '  It  never 
smokes,  but  there  is  fire.'  The  laudation  of 
the  age  can  be  left  to  posterity.  Carlyle 
took  up  its  pathology.  And  a  large  portion 
of  his  writings  is  simply  a  diagnosis  of  its 
diseased  organs. 

With  cool,  scientific  precision,  at  first,  in 
bis  Critical  Essays ;  with  deepening  earnest- 
ness and  warmth,  more  recently,  in  his 
*  Chartism'  and  '  Past  and  Present ;'  and  last 
of  all,  with  what,  to  many  readers,  has 
seemed  mere  rabid  fury,  in  his  '  Latter- Day 
Pamphlets' — he  has  applied  the  knife.  He 
has  pointed  to  the  growing  separation  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employed — to 
the  masses  of  idle  wealth  in  one  street,  and 
the  masses  of  idle  workmen,  typhus-haunted, 
sorrow-stricken,  in  the  next.  The  beasts  of 
the  field  are  cared  for  more  than  man.  The 
people  are  ungoverned,  and  their  governors 
preserving  game.  The  people  are  idle,  and 
Australia  is  empty.  The  poor-law  unions 
are  crowded  with  able-bodied  workmen,  and 
warships  that  might  transport  them  to  fields 
of  labor  rotting  idle  in  the  docks.  Religion 
is  vanishing,  and  the  poor  untaught.  Con- 
tradictions are  petrified  into  laws.  The  young 
are  assuming  to  rule  the  world.  The  honest 
live  in  cellars,  and  palaces  are  built  for  crim- 
inals. Our  governing  classes  do  not  aspire 
to  govern.  Statues  are  proposed  to  George 
Hudson. — ^The  excerpt  from  the  *  Pig- Philos- 
ophy' in  '  Jesuitism'  may  be  looked  upon  as 


a  dissection  of  the  Age's  stomach,  and  the 
deepest  cut  of  our  pathologist. 

To  point  out  the  symptoms  of  disease  is  a 
useful  faculty,  but  not  the  greatest.  A 
greater  is  his  who,  from  the  disease,  can 
elucidate  the  cause,  and  trace  it  from  its  first 
germ  down  through  all  stages  to  its  present. 
Even  such  a  gift  is  Carlyle's.  His  eye  ran- 
ges back  into  the  far  past,  down  into  the 
roots  of  events.  The  centui  ies  defile  before 
him,  each  carrying  its  inevitable  burden — its  . 
inheritance  from  the  past,  its  gift  to  the  future 
— its  terrible  seedsheet  of  weal  or  wo.  All 
history  becomes  life  in  his  hands.  The  re- 
motest events  rise  into  miraculous  importance* 
Hengst  and  Horsa  landing  on  our  island,  John 
Knox  preaching,  the  sailing  of  the  little  May- 
flower from  Delfthaven,  are  epical,  full  of 
grand  results,  little  streamlets  which  have 
broadened  their  bosoms  for  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  fleets.  We  can  readily  understand, 
therefore,  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to 
rest  his  pathology  of  the  Age  on  the  facts  of 
the  Present.  The  festering  sores  of  the 
Present  have  their  inflamed  and  irritated 
fibres  in  the  Past.  The  Irish  beggar,  who 
darkens  our  doorway  and  undersells  our  la- 
bor, was  not  produced  in  a  day.  No  more 
was  our  Bentham  philosophy,  our  mammon 
worship,  our  selfish  isolations.  The  century 
that  towed  us  into  existence  ate  sour  grapes, 
and  our  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  We  are 
dodged  and  haunted  by  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  this  is  our  misfortune  and  apology.  It 
overlaps  us,  and  suflbcates  us  that  we  cannot 
breathe.  A  most  unbeliving,  insincere  cen- 
tury !  '  Accordingly,  what  century  since  the 
end  of  the  Roman  world,  which  also  was  a 
time  of  scepticism,  simulacrai  and  universal 
decadence,  so  abounds  with  quacks  as  that 
eighteenth  ?  Consider  them,  with  their  tumid, 
sentimental  vaporing  about  virtue,  bene- 
volence— the  wretched  quack-squadron, 
Cagliostro  at  the  head  of  them  !  Few  men 
were  without  quackery ;  they  had  got  to 
consider  it  a  necessary  ingredient  and.amal- 
gam  for  truth.  Chatham,  our  brave  Chat- 
bam  himself,  comes  down  to  the  House,  all 
wrapt  and  bandaged  ;  he  '  has  crawled  out 
in  great  bodily  suffering,'  and  so  on— forgets, 
says  Walpole,  that  he  is  acting  the  sick  man 
— in  the  fire  of  debate,  snatches  his  arm  from 
the  sling  and  oratorically  swings  and  bran- 
dishes it !' — (Hero  Worship,) 

It  was,  to  a  great  extent,  in  tlie  exercise  of 
his  pathological  function  that  *  The  French 
Revolution ;  a  History,'  was  written.  In 
this  revolution,  or  rather  in  the  horrors  of  it, 
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we  have  the  gangrenous  outcome  and  scab 
crown  of  the  unbelieving  century.  Change 
was  inevitable,  but  the  fashion  of  it  not.  The 
form  it  did  take  was  the  Nemesis  of  quackery. 
•  Europe  lay  pining,  obstructed,  moribund, 
quack-ridden,  hag-ridden.'  The  feudal  forms 
of  society  were  long  effete  and  impossible. 
The  king  was  no  longer  the  canning,  able 
man,  or  rex.  The  pope  was  no  longer  papa, 
father  of  the  people.  Three  hundred  years 
before,  Luther  had  Uught  them  this.  Vol- 
taire followed,  and  they  believed  Voltaire — 
believed  that  they  themselves  were  lies,  inu- 
tilities, shams.  They  inwardly  laughed  at 
the  debris  of  respect  which  tradition  had  pre- 
served for  them.  They  mocked  the  simple 
people  who  paid  them  for  work  they  did  not 
do.  And  they  did  not  govern,  did  not  teach, 
did  not  aspire  to  govern  or  teach.  In  their 
lordly  palaces,  they  led  unclean  lives.  They 
bowed  down  to  meanness  and  wicked  sloth. 
And  hollow  echoes  from  hollow  hearts,  and 
false  mimetic  actipns,  consumed  the  hours 
which  God  had  given  them  to  improve  the 
world.  And  •  the  anger  of  the  Lord  did  kin- 
dle against  them  .  ^  .  and  their  carcasses 
were  torn  in  the  midst  of  the  streets.*  In 
this  light,  let  that  marvellous  history  of 
Thomas  Carlyle's  be  read.  It  is  a  terrible 
'  Beware  !'  to  the  insincerity  in  England.  It 
is  the  portrayal  of  a  divine  judgment  over- 
taking continental  quacks.  Bastiles  are  over- 
thrown, constitutions  are  set  up,  vagabonds 
are  floated,  in  the  seething  cauldron,  to  the 
top  ;  Mirabeaus,  Dantons,  come  and  vanish  ; 
the  narrator  has  an  eye  for  all,  a  word  for 
all.  Paris,  France,  the  whole  continent,  is 
raised  from  the  dead.  The  events  are  bodi- 
ed forth  to  the  mind  o^  the  reader  with  an 
eerie  reality.  The  actors  move,  speak,  perish 
before  your  eye.  But  in  the  midst  of  all,  in 
the  very  thick  and  storm  of  hurrying  death, 
one  fact  fascinates  the  historian's  eye,  gleams 
lurid  over  death  and  life,  speaks  to  him  from 
the  prison,  the  guillotine,  the  convention — 
the  fact  that  he  is  looking  upon  a  retribu- 
tion of  the  Lord.  In  any  other  light  than 
this,  the  history  is  an'  intolerable  panorama 
of  brutal  ferocities — *  ^he  French  revolution 
illustrated — tableax,  wonderful  in  execution, 
nothing  in  conception' — without  light  or 
hope  for  man — a  mere  history  of  a  *  consti- 
tution between  a  prison  and  a  scaffold,'  as 
Joseph  Mazzini  reproaches  it  with  being. 
Let  Mazzini  read  again.  Revolts  of  the 
people,  we  know,  are  sacred  events  to  him. 
They  represent  ideas  which  one  day  will  be 
clothed  with  laws  and  institutions.  Was  the 
Girondist  constitution,  then,  the  embodiment 


of  ideas  which  shall  so  fare  in  coming  times  ? 
Carlyle  crushes  it  between  his  fingers,  and 
shakes  the  dust  of  it  to  the  ground.  Of  the 
earth  earthy,  at  his  tribunal,  are  it  and  its 
builders ;  products,  both  of  them,  of  a  heart- 
less, unbelieving  age.  'The  end  of  these 
things  is  death.'  '  French  philosophisms, 
Hume  scepticisms,  Diderot  atheisms,'  were, 
in  their  very  nature,  barren.  Nature  had 
placed  them  'between  a  prison  and  a  scaf- 
fold;' he  only  reported  nature.  Beautiful, 
no  doubty'  over  that  sea  of  blood  rise  the 
forms  of  Charlotte  Corday  and  Madame  Ro- 
land. But  neither  shall  thej  redeem  the 
constitution.  They  came  in  spite  of  the  rev- 
olution ;  they  did  not  express  it ;  they  were 
not  its  products.  '  Honor  to  great  nature,' 
he  exclaims.  Gleams  of  living  sunligbt  still 
reach  us  through  the  deepest  gloom !  In  a 
word,  the  revolution,  according  to  Carlyle, 
wjvs  not  the  assertion  of  some  heaven-sent 
truth;  but,  principally,  the  outpouring  of 
heaven-sent  wrath.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  to  write  for  England.  His 
countrymen  had  missed  all  sight  of  the  real- 
ity, were  bewildered,  shocked,  horrified. 
Burke's  philippic  was  almost  their  sole  theo- 
rem of  the  transaction.  The  victory  at  Wa- 
terloo had  increased  their  blindness.  Where 
the  continental  democrats  heard  the  utter- 
ances of  a  new  evangel,  they  heard  only  the 
shrieks  of  Tophet.  '  A  work  of  the  devil' — 
that  was  their  summing  up.  Carlyle  taught 
us  that  God  was  in  that  '  devil's  work  ;'  that 
the  revolution,  whatever  else  it  might  be,  was 
this  first  of  all,  the  jstern  end  of  lies  and 
quackery,  the  fiery  indignation  of  the  Lord 
overtaking  his  adversaries. 

*  Wherefore,  let  all  men  know  what  of 
depth  and  of  height  is  still  revealed  in  man ; 
and  with  fear  and  wonder,  with  just  sympa- 
thy and  just  antipathy,  with  clear  eye  and 
open  heart,  contemplate  it,  and  appropriate 
it,  and  draw  innumerable  inferences  from  it. 
This  inference,  for  example,  among  the  first, 
that  if  the  gods  of  this  lower  world  will  sit 
in  their  glittering  thrones,  indolent  as  Epi- 
curus' god,  with  the  living  chaos  of  ignorance 
and  hunger  weltering  uncared  for  at  their 
feet,  and  smooth  parasites,  preaching  '  peace, 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,'  then  the  dark 
chaos,  it  would  seem,  will  rise,  has  risen,  and 
0  heavens  !  has  it  not  tanned  their  skin  into 
breeches  for  itself?  That  there  be  no  sec- 
ond sanscullottism  in  our  earth  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  let  us  understand  well  what  the 
first  was  ;  and  let  rich  and  poor  of  us  go  and 
do  otherwise.^ — {^French  Bevolution.) 
Into  the  midst  of  such  phenomena,  then,  have 
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we  of  this  age  been  sent !  On  the  continent, 
revolution — at  home,  chartism,  pauperism, 
and  mammon-worship — the  wrath  of  God 
overtaking  some,  others  hasting  into  its  de- 
vouring flame !  So  has  Curlyle  taught.  '  The 
outcome  of  morbid  rancor  I  cries  one.  *  The 
philosophy  of  dissatisfaction  1*  echoes  anoth- 
er. And  his  books  are  closed.  Of  this  way 
of  treating  an  author,  there  are  many  things 
to  be  said.  We  restrict  ourselves  to  these 
two.  The  surgeon,  who  shuts  himself  up 
with  the  plague-smitten  corpse,  to  unfold,  for 
his  brethren,  the  hidden  workings  of  .the  dis- 
ease, would  not,  we  suppose,  be  accused  of 
morbid  rancor  or  the  philosophy  of  dissatis- 
faction. Only  loving  hearts,  who  have  enter- 
ed into  the  secret  that  life  is  a  '  dying  daily,' 
yoke  themselves  to  such  tasks.  The  facts 
they  set  forth  are  no  unreal  burden  to  their 
own  spirits.  The  '  bitter  passages'  are  also 
bitter  to  write.  And  a  very  small  amount 
of  love  in  the  reader  of  Carlyle's  works,  will 
enable  him  to  detect  that  deeper  and  more 
vital  far  than  the  bitterness,  is  the  unselfish 
sorrow  it  aims  to  express.  But,  besides  this, 
there  is  hope  in  Carlyle  as  well  as  sorrow. 
He  does  not  merely  write  laments  for  the  age. 
Our  Jeremiah-Tacitus  is  also  a  Savonarola. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  teaching,  we 
ought  to  see  that  he  utters  it  in  the  strong 
assurance  of  its  being  glad-tidings.  Let  any 
candid  soul  take  up,  mr  example,  the  three 
works  in  which  he  comes  forward  more  ex- 
pressly in  the  character  of  a  social  reformer, 
•  Chartism,'  '  Past  and  Present,'  and  *  The 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets,'  and  conscientiously 
set  himself  to  answer  this  question — what  is 
this  man  aiming  at  ?  He  will  find  that  there 
is  more  clearness  respecting  our  social  diffi- 
culties, more  assurance  that  deliverance  is 
possible,  and  a  franker,  plainer  forth- telling 
of  the  kind  of  work  we  need  to  do,  down 
even  to  practical  details  as  to  the  mode  of  do- 
ing it,  than  in  any  other  political  writer  or 
teacher  of  the  age  extant. 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  good  our  state- 
ments by  quotation  from  any  of  these  three 
works ;  but,  at  present,  we  shall  merely  ex- 
tract from  these  and  his  other  writings  a 
faint  outline  of  what  we  shall  name  his  Gos- 
pel to  the  Age.  It  is  summed  up  in  three 
worde — Growth,  Hero -worship.  Work. 

Of  these  Growth  and  Hero-worship  rep- 
resent the  laws  of  the  universe,  the  facts 
which  God  takes  care  of  in  human  history. 
The  reference  to  them  is  consequently  Car- 
lyle's  '  call  to  believe.'  The  third  indicates 
its  own  place  in  his  theory  of  man's  life.  It 
is  the  synonym  for  all  healthy  activity  of  soul 


and  body.  Man's  chief  end  is  work.  The 
following  is  our  outline  of  the  Gospel  of  Car- 
lyle: 

Growth. — ^There  is  good  as  well  as  evil 
in  the  decay  and  down-rushing  of  our  times. 
The  eighteenth  Century,  with  its  scepticism, 
was  intrinsically  a  rending  asunder  of  the 
false,  a  preparation  for  the  true.  So  was 
the  French  Revolution  ;  so  is  Chartism.  The 
old  perishes — must  perish.  Institutions  do 
not  live  for  ever.  Things  sacred,  things 
profane,  come  to  waste.  The  thoughts  of 
men  alter  like  the  altering  clouds.  All  that 
proceed  from  these  thoughts  likewise  change. 
The  seed  dies.  The  rind  bursts.  Be  not 
dismayed.  Decay  and  down-rushing  are  but 
external  facts.  The  great  world-secret  is 
growth.  This  throbs  at  the  heart,  this  pul- 
sates at  the  extremities.  All  things  grow, 
and  tend  to  higher  growth — thoughts,  ac- 
tions, societies,  the  life  of  man.  What  does 
not  grow  is  dead.  **  Being  is  ever  a  birth 
into  higher  being."  The  higher  replaces  the 
lower  by  absorbing  it.  The  lower  form  is 
fated  to  disappear  in  a  higher ;  this  is  neces- 
sity ;  to  yield  to  this  is  duty.  When  the 
lower  has  to  pass  into  the  higher,  through  a 
whirlwind  of  fire,  as  in  the  French  Revolution, 
there  has  been  a  previous  resistance  of  neces- 
sity. Fire  whirlwinds  need  not  be.  Nature 
inclines  to  work  out  her  changes  softly,  ten- 
derly, invisibly.  Only  when  her  open  secret 
is  scorned,  and  the  old  resolves  to  continue, 
does  she  dry  it  up,  and  make  stubble  of  it, 
and  send  fire  to  consume  it.  The  full  de- 
velopment of  this  word  in  Carlyle's  message 
will  DC  found  in  "  Sartor  Resartus."  In  tljiis 
quaint  but  royal  book,  under  the  garb  of 
"  Clothes  Philosophy,"  he  manifoldly  sets 
forth  the  fact.  Diogenes  Teufelsdrochk,  the 
hero,  wakes  out  of  childhood  into  love,  doubt, 
faith — discovers  that  life  to  him  is  a  pulling  off 
of  the  old  that  the  new  may  be  put  on.  The 
still  sleep  of  childhood,  the  soft  environment 
of  boyhood,  old  Andreas  himself,  his  nur- 
sery father,  descend  into  the  abysses  of  the 
death-kingdom.  Through  school  experiences, 
first  love,  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  he 
waxes  into  manhood.  Yesterday  he  was  a  be- 
liever; to-day  a  doubter  ;  to-morrow  his 
doubt  is  ended.  The  "  everlasting  no'*  has 
given  place  to  tlie  "  everlasting  yea."  Look- 
ing abroad  upon  society,  all  things  appear  to 
him  in  similar  flow  and  movement.  Society, 
religion,  art,  commerce,  have  their  growth- 
periods,  are  always  growing,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  through  fiery  spasms  or  calm 
mutation,  as  well  as  he.  "  Destruction  and 
creation,  death  and  buth,  go  on  together." 
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The  eiisting  forms  of  things  are  only  the 
time  vestures  of  the  life  within.  Words,  in- 
stitutions, philosophies,  poems,  by  which  it 
embodies  itself  for  the  use  of  man,  "  wax  old 
as  doth  a  garment,**  are  garments  to  be  put 
off  when  their  day  is  ended.  Our  own  age 
18  one  in  which  the  unseen  visibly  puts  off 
its  old  vestures.  Once  more  have  faith.  The 
vesture  is  not  the  reality  !  One  there  is  who 
never  changes.  The  change  is  in  us,  and  we 
put  off  our  childish  things.  Why  should  we 
fret  ?     The  law  of  our  life  is  growth. 

Hero-worship. — ^The  existence  of  such 
worship,  its  necessity,  the  provision  for  it,  is 
the  supplement  of  the  law  of  growth.  Let  us 
clear  our  minds  of  fragment-notions  of  this  se- 
cond word.  Sincerity,  earnestness,  energy,  do 
not  make  heroes.  Heroes  have  all  these ;  but 
these  are  not  the  vital  facts  of  the  heroic. 
The  hero  lives  next  door  to  fact ;  this  is  his 
inmost  characteristic.  He  is  nearer  the 
source  of  life  and  fact  than  other  men.  Some- 
times in  the  depth,  sometimes  in  the  height; 
a  brother  of  worms  like  Mirabeau  and  Napo- 
leon, a  denizen  of  the  stars  like  Shakspeare 
and  Goethe  ;  his  ear  is  closer  to  the  present 
word  of  the  Maker  than  any  other.  God 
speaks  through  him  to  the  generation.  By 
speech  or  act  he  interprets  what  he  has  heard. 
That  these  divine  words  do  not  float  away 
unheard  ;  that  men  are  raised  up  to  receive 
them  and  proclaim  them  ;  that  all  other  men, 
less  gifted,  must  and  do  obey  the  sent  hero — 
this  is  Carlyje's  second  article  of  faith  and 
comfort.  The  separate  exposition  of  this  will 
be  found  in  the  lectures  on  *' Heroes  and 
Hero-worship."  He  appeals  to  the  ages 
which  have  preceded  our  own  in  Europe. 
Each  of  them  had  its  hero,  and  worshipped 
him.  The  inner  life  of  the  man  Odin  became 
the  objective  faith  of  our  Scandinavian  an- 
cestors ;  to  rebuke  and  purify  a  world  sink- 
ing back  into  paganism,  Mahomet  was  sent ; 
the  Christian  church  waited  long  for  its  poet, 
but  at  last  came  Dante ;  Shakspeare  caught 
the  grand  old  day  of  chivalry,  when  it  was 
falling  into  oblivion;  and  preserved  its  light 
for  the  race ;  when  the  papal  church  had  be- 
come a  nuisance,  Luther  was  born;  when 
Scotland  was  to  be  raised  out  of  barrenness, 
Knox  was  commissioned  to  preach  ;  to  a  de- 
vout England,  rolling  hither  and  thither, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  a  clear-eyed, 
strong-handed  Cromwell  was  appointed. 
Even  the  eighteenth  century  had  heroic 
men ;  Johnson,  Rousseau,  Burns  were  such. 
And  democracy  itself,  the  ostensible  denial 
of  all  worship,  found  its  soldier  in  Bonaparte, 
and  worshipped  him.     No  age  went  down  to 


the  grave  for  want  of  heroes.  Each  crisis^ 
each  birth-throe,  each  period  of  decay,  finds, 
as  soldier,  preacher,  or  man  of  letters,  the  in- 
terpreter and  guide  prepared.  European 
history,  all  history,  is  this  at  bottom,  the  his- 
tory of  heroes.  What  they  were,  the  world 
became.  What  they  did,  the  world  imitated. 
The  battles  and  institutions,  which  bulk  out 
so  largely  in  books  of  history,  had  their  germs 
first  of  all  in  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  these 
men.  To  see  how  all  this  is  glad  tidings  is 
not  difficult.  Let  any  man  recall  the  fears 
for  society  which  have  swept  through  his 
own  mind.  Confining  ourselves  to  European 
society,  two  movements  are  visible  enough 
within  the  last  sixty  years;  in  the  one,  thrones 
and  loyalties,  and  churches  and  opinions,  like 
some  vast  navy,  are  dragged  into  the  abyss  in 
the  grasp  of  a  sinking  wave ;  in  the  other, 
through  the  wreck  and  heaped  destruction, 
the  living  wave  is  roaring  upwards,  struggling 
to  free  itself  from  the  wreck.  What  serious 
man  has  not  put  these  questions  to  himself — 
What  if  the  down-rushing  should  continue  ? 
If  the  returning  wave  be  driven  back  ?  Car- 
lyle  comes  to  the  vexed  spirit  with  this  com- 
fort, that  the  hour  and  the  man  are  sent  toge- 
ther. On  the  lowest  platform  of  the  deep 
are  stationed  those  who  shall  give  to  the 
descending  wave  an  upward  impulse  :  where 
the  topmost  crest  shall  foam  in  sunlight,  an 
unseen  spirit  is  waiting,  ready  to  sing  the 
psalm  of  victory.  Heroes  never  fail.  God 
sees  to  that.  In  the  abyss  and  in  the  height 
he  plants  them  ever.  And  men  must  wor- 
ship them.  The  sympathies  displayed  by 
Carlyle  in  his  "  History  of  the  French  Re- 
volution,'' have  here  their  explanation  and 
defence.  Mirabeau  and  Danton,  brutal,  foul- 
livers  though  they  were,  in  this  one  thing 
transcended  their  fellows — they  knew  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  aimed  at  doing  it.  Be 
sure  that  Carlyle,  in  his  admiration  of  such, 
does  not  forget  that  they  were  heroes  of  the 
pit.  For  rather  would  he  that  their  heroism 
had  not  been  needed ;  that  the  virtuous  lives 
of  a  generation  of  heroes  had  averted  the 
form  of  the  revolution,  and  given  nature  free- 
dom to  work  her  changes  softly,  impercepti- 
bly, without  such  help.  But  that  not  taking 
place,  in  the  skirts  of  the  Lord's  wrath  he 
discerns  this  token  of  mercy,  that  the  people 
are  not  left  to  chaos  wholly,  but  have  hero 
and  there,  amongst  them  and  of  them,  this 
and  the  other  begrimed,  mis-shapen,  but 
kingly  spirit. 

Work  ! — All  other  syllables  flow  into  this. 
This  one  mighty  precept  utters  itself,  has  a 
fibre  of  itself,  in  every  word  he  writes.     One 
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Himalaya  phenomenon  stretches  hack  from 
the  present,  looms  huge  in  the  remotest  past, 
the  accomplished  work.  Art  thou  working  ? 
is  thy  production  work  ?  he  asks  of  every 
living  man.  Of  every  thought,  deed,  func- 
tion, rank,  and  institution  of  the  age,  he  ques- 
tions— how  is  it  related  to  work?  does  it 
help  or  hinder,  does  it  produce  or  "blight 
work  ?  From  the  cobbling  of  shoes,  to  the 
making  of  poems,  to  the  governing  of  men, 
true  work  is  venerable,  beneficent,  for  ever 
blessed  in  his  sight ;  and  damnable,  devilish, 
accursed,  is  sham  work,  work  misdone,  work 
undone,  no  work.  That  man  can  work,  that 
man  is  by  the  law  of  being  a  worker,  that 
,  idleness,  simultation,  uselessness,  are  not  ne- 
cessities of  human  life,  should  rejoice  every 
child  of  Adam.  Here  is  our  likeness  to  God ; 
he  works,  he  has  formed  us  to  work.  By 
work  we  grow  into  worth  and  nobleness. 
Work  is  winter  frost  and  summer  sun  to  us. 
Without  it  we  stagnate  and  die.  Lahorare 
est  arare.  It  is  life,  strength,  health,  as  well 
as  prayer.  With  it,  by  means  of  it,  we  may 
rise  out  of  the  corruptions,  and  entangle- 
ments, and  meanness,  of  the  basest  ^ges  in 
the  world.  Work  is  a  putting-oflf  the  defile- 
ments of  an  evil  time  ;  it  b  a  rising  over  them 
into  the  atmosphere  of  heaven.  After  these 
definitions,  it  will  not  surprise  us  if  all  that 
goes  under  the  name  of  work  amongst  men 
should  not  be  accounted  work  by  Carlyle. 
Yet  all  actual  doing,  all  performance,  were 
it  in  the  lowest  spheres,  does  not  enter  into 
his  idea  of  work.  But  you  have  not  the  full 
produce  of  work,  when  you  have  cotton, 
stone  heaps,  and  ploughed  fields.  Blessed 
IS  the  produce  outwards,  when  compared 
with  sham  cotton,  sham  stone-breaking,  sham 
ploughing  ;  but  not  to  be  compared  for 
blessedness  with  the  progress  inwards,  the 
effects  of  working  on  the  soul.  *  Consider 
how,  even  in  the  meanest  sorts  of  labor, 
the  whole  soul  of  man  is  composed  into  a 
kind  of  real  harmony,  the  instant  he  sets 
himself  to  work.  Doubt,  desire,  sorrow,  re- 
morse, indignation,  despair  itself,  all  these 
like  hell-dogs  lie  beleaguering  the  soul  of  the 
poor  day- worker,  as  of  every  man;  but  he 
bends  himself  with  free  valor  against  his  task, 
and  all  these  are  stilled,  all  these  shrink 
murmuring  far  off  into  their  caves.  The 
man  is  now  a  man.'  Work  itself,  then,  is  a 
spiritual  act,  with  spiritual  results.  In  rudest 
quarrying,  mining,  shirt-making,  shoe-patch- 
ing, it  is  the  spirit  that  plies  the  hands. 
How  much  more  in  poem-writing  and  states- 
manship !  Properly  speaking,  work  is  the 
revelation  of  the  spiritual  in  man.  As  crea- 
tion is  the  revelation  of  God,  work  is  the 


revelation  of  man.  No  man  lives  who  is  not 
worth  revealing.  His  individuality  gives  him 
a  value  to  all  men,  and  is  intrinsically  his  title 
to  a  place  in  the  All.  The  All  is  not  reveal- 
ed, until  its  several  portions  rise  out  of  the 
individual.  But  our  mdividuality  lies  in  the 
soul.  Words  and  deeds  that  do  not  rise  out 
of  this  depth  are  not  work,  but  the  sem- 
blances of  work.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
faith.  Work  without  faith  is  dead,  is  no 
work,  is  worse  than  no  work.  There  is  a 
depth  in  man,  indeed,  the  depth  of  the 
stomach,  but  out  of  it  proceeds  no  true  work. 
A  man  whose  faith  reaches  no  deeper  than 
this  is  morally  paralytic.  Hence  also  the 
necessity  of  silence.  The  dim  vastness 
within,  amid  which  consciousness  first  awak- 
ens, is  in  process  of  shaping  outwards.  Na- 
ture will  not  be  hurried,  will  not  be  attended 
with  trumpeters.  In  stillness,  under  the 
soil,  the  dissolving  seed  sends  forth  the 
shoot.  Thou  knowest  not  yet  what  will  be; 
it  will  speak  for  itself  in  good  time.  Let 
man  wait  in  silence  and  in  faith.  Let  him 
also  be  true  to  his  own  century,  and  not  live 
below  it  (c.  g.,  in  the  seventeenth  or  the 
fourth)  but  in  it,  listening  to  the  word  of 
God  in  the  Present.  The  outshaping  of  the 
infinite  in  the  soul  will  thus  have  freedom 
and  scope.  Each  will  develop  into  his  ap- 
pointed form,  and  mimetic  lives  will  cease. 
In  the  world,  at  present,  all  this  is  forgotten. 
Men  live  to  their  stomachs  instead  of  to  God. 
Hunger  of  money  or  popularity  is  the  uni- 
versal appetite,  and  poems  are  printed  which 
are  no  poems,  and  shirts  are  sold  which  are 
no  shirts,  and  high  places  of  trust  are  filled 
with  spectres,  and  clothespoles ;  and  botch- 
ing, and  puffing,  and  disorder  prevail.  Let 
the  world  consider.  There  are  some  nine 
hundred  millions  of  human  beings  at  work — 
sham  work  or  true — or  preparing  for  work. 
Let  each  unit  of  these  look  a  little  deeper 
than  the  stomach,  and  begin  to  work  from 
the  soul ;  let  each  feel  that  there  is  in  him 
there  a  sacred  peculiarity,  a  something  that 
distinguishes  him  from  all  others ;  and  in  the 
sphere  where  God  has  placed  him,  with  his 
whole  might,  by  genuine  hand- work  or  head- 
word, begin  to  reveal  that,  and  bring  it  up 
into  the  light — the  dawn  will  be  already 
come.  Nay,  let  only  one  soul  do  this,  and 
a  gleam  of  morning  will  streak  up  through 
him  on  the  world,  and  other  souls  will  live 
in  the  light  of  it,  and  be  led  to  do  likewise. 

This  is  Carlyle's  precept  of  life,  his  hope 
for  nations  and  individuals.  The  aim  of  his 
life  has  been  to  enforce  it.  He  returns  to  it 
again  and  again;  his  books,  at  bottom,  are 
an  iteration  of  it,  and  passionate  appeal  to 
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believe  it.  In  the  articles  on  Goethe,  in  his 
Critical  Essays,  we  have  his  ideal  of  a 
nineteenth  century  worker.  In  his  book  on 
Cromwell,  and  his  sketch  of  Abbot  Sanason 
in  '  Past  and  Present,'  resurrections,  to  shame 
and  excite  us,  of  heroic  workmen  out  of  ages 
which  we  of  this  count  dark  and  fanatical. 

That  this  gospel  of  Carlyle's  appears  to  us 
to  have  grave  deficiencies,  it  would  now  be 
wrong  not  to  state.  At  the  same  time,  we 
call  to  mind  his  praise  and.  practice  of  silence. 
We  can  understand,  too,  how  an  intellect  of 
such  sterling  reverence  as  his  is,  will  rather 
live  by  its  faith  than  proclaim  it.  Still  bet- 
ter, we  know  how  aptly  an  intellect  of  nar- 
rower range  will  miss  much  which  actually 
is  revealed.  In  either  case,  whether  the 
want  be  on  our  side  or  his,  this  has  to  be 
said,  that  we  have  searched  in  vain,  micro- 
scopically studying  the  import  of  Christian- 
like utterances,  and  even  capital  letters  (and 
in  his  books  the  initial  letters  speak),  with  a 
heart  full  of  devout  love — as  a  child  even 
looking  into  his  mother's  face — and  one  clear 
enunciation  of  the  hope  of  immortality,  one 
little  blink  of  the  resurrection,  one  fair  and 
avowed  grapple  with  the  abysmal  fact  of  sin 
(and  how  much  is  implied  in  this !),  we  have 
failed  to  see.  On  the  other  hand,  let  this  be 
said,  that  if  the  ground  on  which  he  has 
taken  up  his  stand  differ  from  ours,  he  still 
strives  to  build  his  house  upon  it ;  and  he 
believes  that  li  is  good  ground..  Herein,  in- 
deed, is  his  vital  claim  to  respect ;  he  is  from 
the  inmost  chamber  of  his  being  a  believer. 
We  can  well  understand  what  he  has  told  us 
in  the  'Sartor,'  that  scepticism  in  his  heart 
could  only  mean  a  desire  to  believe.  More- 
over, he  reverences  faith  in  others.  He  is 
sometimes  named  in  connection  with  one  who 
has,  indeed,  learned  much  from  him,  the  dis- 
tinguished American,  Emerson.  But  there 
is  this  difference  between  them,  amongst  a 
hundred  others,  that  Carlyle  does  not,  under 
his  fine  passages,  carry  on  a  petty  Socinian 
controversy  with  you — does  never  insult  you 
by  classing  '  Jesus  and  Judas,'  or  '  Jesus  and 
Socrates'  together,  as  it  is  the  weakness  of 
the  American  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  if 
you  do  truly  hold  by  your  *  objective  faith,' 
and  strive  to  live  by  it,  and  if  the  life  flowing 
from  it  approved  itself  to  Carlyle  as  higher 
and  purer  than  his  own,  he,  first  of  all — so 
true  is  his  integrity  to  fact — would  step  for- 
ward and  confess  that '  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  greater'  than  he.  In- 
deed, nothing  is  more  mwardly  characteristic 
of  him  than  the  integrity  of  his  submission 
to  fact.     Take  his  treatment  of  Bentham, 


Bums,  and  Irving,  as  examples ;  all  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  philosophy  of  the  first  will  not 
hinder  him  from  avowing  that  the  man  Ben- 
tham was  honest  and  consistent ;  all  his  love 
for  his  dearest  Irving  will  not  keep  back  the 
statement  that  his  London  celebrity  was  a 
fall  as  compared  with  his  previous  life ;  and, 
champion  though  he  be  for  Burns,  he  comes 
to  this  sore  utterance,  <  his  morality,  in  most 
of  its  practical  points,  is  that  of  a  mere 
worldly  man ;  enjoyment,  in  a  finer  or  coarser 
shape,  is  the  only  thing  be  longs  and  strives 
for.  We  will  only  add,  in  connection  with 
these  remarks,  that  the  accusations  of  pan- 
theism, Oerman  rationalism,  mysticism,  and 
so  forth,  which  are  often  hurled  against  him,^ 
like  the  largest  portion  of  the  criticism  on 
the  "  Model  Prisons,"  more  usually  expresses 
the  accusers'  ideas  of  things  than  the  things 
themselves.  And  further,  that  the  minds 
amongst  us  who  have  rejected  what  Thomas 
Carlyle  has  contributed  to  thought,  because 
it  is  wanting  in  certain  elements,  have  yet  to 
learn  the  meaning  and  immeasurable  value 
of  truth  a$  truth. 

Dating  from  the  translation  of  Wilhelm 
Meister,  fully  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  gone  past  since  Carlyle  chose  litera- 
ture— 'the  haven  of  expatriated  spiritual- 
isms,' he  significantly  calls  it — for  his  work- 
field.  Therein,  with  the  loftiest  aims,  with 
strict,  conscientious  fidelity  to  these,  he  has 
unhaltingly  toiled,  until  the  best  portions  of 
English  thought  have  been  more  or  less  im- 
pressed by  his  peculiarities.  To  estimate  the 
work  he  has  accomplished  is  not  easy.  The 
method  of  counting  up  the  volumes  is  clear- 
ly not  applicable  m  his  case.*     "A  single 

*  Tet  there  is  Bomething  in  the  number  of  vol* 
umee  too.  How  much  worthier  of  our  esteem 
would  Coleridge  have  been — a  man  also  whose 
work  is  to  be  estimated  rather  b^  the  number  of 
ideas  he  planted  in  the  English  mind  than  bj  pub- 
lished volumes— if  all  the  great  books  he  was  ever 
meditating  had  been  actiudly  written,  instead  of 
being  tantalizingly  announced  as  about  to  be  I  , 
Here,  therefore,  on  second  thoughts,  is  the  volume- 
measurement  of  Carlyle*s  work — the  number  of 
volumes  representing  the  editions  we  happen  to 
have  read: — 

Dranslatioiu, , .  .Specimens  of  German  Ro- 
mance.    4  voIew 
Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister. 
3  vols. 

}ievie%s9,  dc Miscellanies.    5  vols. 

Biography  and  History >  .life  of  Schiller.     1  voL 

French  KevoluUon :  a  His- 
tory.    8  voK 
Lectures  on   Heroes  and 
Hero-worship.     1  voL 
Letters  and  Speeches  of 
0.  Cromwell    %  vols. 
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number  of  <  Piokwick,' "  he  somewhere  tells 
us,  "  is  as  large  as  the  Prophecies  of  Jere- 
miah." The  direction  of  his  labors  may, 
however,  be  indicated  in  this  way : — 1.  He 
has  greatly  accelerated  the  tendencies  of  our 
language  towards  its  anoient  simplicity  and 
Saxon  strength. — 2.  He  has  transplanted  into 
English  literature  the  highest  growths  of 
Germany,  separating  previously  the  clean 
from  the  unclean. — 3.  He  has  leavened  all 
literature  with  reverence,  and  elevated  the 
life-purpose  of  the  literary  man. — 4.  He  has 
delivered  us  from  Benthamism  and  the  sense- 
philosophies. — 5.  He  has  lifted  history  out  of 
the  daie-and-narae  abysses,  and  identified  it 
with  biography.— 6.  He  has  taught  Christians 
the  sacredness  of  life  and  work  in  the  present 
world. — 7.  He,  and  he  alone,  has  indicated 
oar  escape,  by  a  manly  path,  from  our  social 
anomalies.  We  will  exhibit,  as  specimen- 
illustrations  of  these  achievements,  his  influ- 
ence on  one  function  of  literature,  that  of  re- 
viewing, and  on  a  single  mind,  and  take  leave 
of  our  subject. 

We  are,  perhaps,  not  yet  sufficiently  re- 
moved from  the  early  history  of  mordern  re- 
viewing, to  fix  its  place  among  the  influences 
which  have  formed  the  present.  The  common 
tradition  runs,  however,  that  the  Edinburgh 
reviewers  put  down  many  abuses,  and  gave  a 
distinct  impulse  to  literature.     But  it  is  very 
difficult,  in  turning  over  the  earlier  numbers 
of  their  organ,  to  allow  to  their  influence  an 
intrinsically  high  place.    Smartness  and  Whig 
politics  can  only  carry  us  a  perfectly  ascertain- 
able length.     And  certainly,  there  is  an  air 
of  complacency,  a  self-possessedness,  a  crow- 
ing, cowardly,  sort  of  courage,  a  **this-will- 
never-do'ism,"  in  the  writers,  which  we  do  not 
find  in  the  earnest  literature  of  our  own  day. 
We  claim  for  Thomas  Carlyle  the  merit  of  the 
change.  His  arrival  in  the  review- world  was 
the  signal  for  the  flight  of  Strutwells.  A  few 
months  before  his  article  on  the  **  State  of 
German  Literature'*  (his  first  there)  appear- 
ed in  the  "  Edinburgh,"  there  was  published 
in  the  same  pages,  a  most  prosaic  piece  of 
Strut wellianism  on  his  translation  of  "Wil- 
helm  Meister."     Nothing  good  in  this  novel, 
I  assure,  said  Mr  Strutwell ;  it  is  wholly  a 
thing  of  vulgar  playacting  and  questionable 
matrimonial  engagements,  most  dull,  most 
drivelling !  By  the  silent  influence  of  one  quo- 
tation, repeated  in  many  forms,  and  without 


Philosophy Sartor  Rsflartua.     1  voL 

Politics, Chartiim,  Past  and  Pre- 

8ent»    and    Latter-Day 
Pamphletik    8  voU 


waste  of  vehemence,  Carlyle  made  such  in- 
eptitudes for  ever  shameful.  "  The  eye  sees 
what  it  brings  the  means  of  seeing,"  he  wrote. 
This  one  word  laid  the  whole  Strutwell  world 
bare  and  made  their  continuance  impossible. 
If  a  man  will  criticise,  let  him  first  see  that 
his  own  contracted  individuality  do  not  shut 
him  out  from  facts  on  which  a  fair  judgment 
must  rest.  To  stand  on  an  author's  shoulders, 
and  crow  there,  and  valorously  flourish  a 
wooden  skewer  for  sword,  is  not  reviewing. 
No :  it  is  to  understand  the  reviewed  first ; 
then,  to  elucidate  his  particular  theorem,  good 
or  evil,  and  translate  it  for  the  general  reader. 
Carlyle  himself  failed  not  to  walk  up  to  his 
precept.  And  the  reverence  with  which, 
twenty  years  ago,  he  approached  his  favorite 
Novalis,  Richter,  and  Goethe,  and  our  own 
Johnson  and  Bums,  can  easily  be  traced,  as 
leaven,  in  the  present  tone  and  character  of 
the  best  reviews' of  England  and  America. 

In  other  directions,  his  influence  has  been 
as  great.  It  has  been  noticed  by  the  writer 
of  the  ingenuous  and  appreciative  review  of 
the  "Latter-Day  Pamphlets"  in  the  "  North 
British,"  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  England 
under  forty,  whom  Carlyle  has  not,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  influenced.     'A  friend  of 
ours,  who  is  **  under  forty,"  has  allowed  us 
to  quote  the  following  rather  enthusiastic  con- 
firmation of  the  statement : — '*  For  ourselves, 
with  a  profound  feeling  of  gratitude,  we  re- 
call the  night,  now  some  fourteen  years  ago, 
when  we  came  first  upon  the  writings  of  this 
man.     A  medical  friend,  who  was  pleased  to 
patroni2e  our  callow  boyhood,  had  airted  us 
to  the  paper  on  Burns ;  "  the  best  by  far," 
he  added,  '*  which  has  appeared  on  our  poet, 
and  by  a  schoolmaster."    Whether  some  echo 
of  the  Kirkaldy  dominiesfaip  had  come  to  our 
surgeon's  ear,  or  Carlyle  was  actually  on  his 
six  months'  reign  of  that  school,  when  it  was 
written,  we  never  found  out.     But  we  set  out 
on  our  travels  for  the  New  Star.    The  public 
library  of  the  suburban  rillaae  we  lived  in  had 
once,  in  its  palmier  days,  taken  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh."     Perhaps  the   number  containing 
"  Bums  "  might  be  there  ?  And  it  was.  And 
not  it  alone.     "  Jean  Paul  Richter,"  "  State, 
of  German  Literature,"  *•  Taylor's  Survey," 
and  the  **  Characteristics,"  were  also  there. 
Then  was  the  sunny  hour  of  our  boyhood. 
Glasgow  smoke  and  student- poverty  swept 
into  the  gulph  behind  us.     A  Phosphor  had 
brought  light  to  us,  and  us  to  the  gates  of 
the  city  of  light.  Much  of  our  new  teacher's 
work  had  ere  this  been  published.     Another 
library — a  penny  a  week  one — broucrht  us 
into  contact  with  "Boswell's  Johnson/^  "The 
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Diamond  Necklace/'  and  the  immortal  "  Sar- 
tor" in  "  Eraser's  Magazine."  Passages  of 
the  ''  Necklace  "  are  pealing  up  through  us 
to  the  present  day.  Wonder  grew  up  with- 
in us  again.  A.  '  golden  prime'  shot  in  red 
lines  into  our  inner  life.  The  age  of  romance 
embosomed  us,  and  filled  us  with  the  sense 
of  present  beauty.  Glimpses  into  the  mir- 
acle of  life  were  opened  up  in  *  Sartor,'  The 
flowing  river,  the  town  crowd,  the  town  it- 
self, came  to  us  with  new  meanings  and  words 
from  the  far  past.  Then,  on  our  path,  came 
'  Novalis' — then  the  lament  for  '  Edward 
Irving' — then  'Heroes  and  Hero-worship,' 
itself  a  shoot  of  the  Igdrasil-iife  tree  it  des- 
cribed— and  last  of  all,  at  that  period,  *  Char- 
tism.' Hitherto  we  had  been  warming  our 
spiritual  toes  at  the  hearth  of  a  fierce  demo- 
cracy— Equality,  Liberty,  Radicalism,  Char- 
tism (but  never  O'Connorism — never  so  low 
as  that),  and  Channingism,  hardly  suffice  to 
compound  a  name  for  our  superlative  Liber- 
alism. Dismissal  of  bishops  from  the  Upper 
House,  destruction  of  the  Upper  House  itself, 
universal  suffrage,  abolition  of  taxes,  were 
only  prefatory  leaves  from  the  volume  of  our 
politics.  In  this  hot-bath  of  furious  demo- 
cracy, the  following  sentence — a  proverb,  we 
believe — of  *  Chartism,'  found  us : — *  Eights 
of  man  !  If  every  om  had  his  rights,  who 
would  escape  a  whipping?*  Somehow  or 
other,  our  democracy  got  cold  and  colder. 
'  A.  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet ; 
I  put  my  ban  d  into  the  bed,  and  felt  them, 
and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone ;  then  I 
felt  to  his  knees,  and  so  upward,  and  upward, 
and  all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone.'  If  every  one 
had  his  rights,  who  would  escape  a  whipping  ? 
That  was  the  word.  It  hannted  us  wherever 
we  turned  our  steps.  Political  meetings  lost 
their  interest,  popular  applause  its  meaning, 
platform  oratory,  its  fire.  The  edges  of  old 
things  crumbled  away  from  us.  We  laugh- 
ed at  the  tricks  which  brought  cheers  from 
the  crowd.  A  power  thrust  us  out  from  its 
midst,  shut  us  up  into  a  corner,  looked  down 
into  the  hidden  places  of  our  heart,  turned 
us  inside- out  and  over  and  over,  and  weigh- 


ed us  as  in  a  balance,  and  humbled  us,  and 
made  us  wiser^  and  all  by  the  pressure  of  this 
one  question  :-^If  thou  hadst  thy  rights — 
what  then  ? — the  inexorable  whip ! ' 

But  we  cut  short  our  whipped  friend,  and 
shall  now  leave  our  artist's  {Portrait  in  our 
gallery,  and  take  our  departure  hence.  As 
we  step  down  into  the  paved  streets,  and  mix 
once  more  among  the  hurrying  crowds,  a  still 
quiet  music  seems  to  follow  us,  or  rather,  in- 
deed, to  murmur  up  within  us.  A  living 
voice  it  is,  that  separates  us  from  the  crowd, 
and  then  knits  us  closer  to  it.  The  passing 
footsteps  become  beats  of  passing  oppor- 
tunities. The  swimming  light  falls  upon  the 
clock  of  life.  One !  two !  The  hours  go  past 
into  eternity.  We  push  open  the  door  of  our 
home.  The  voices  of  lov«d  ones  welcome 
us.  And  the  loud  welcome  of  childhood, 
and  the  striking  of  clocks,  and  the  fall  of 
hurrying  steps,  and  the  thoughts  of  our  own 
hearts,  and  the  rush  of  infinite  life,  twine  to- 
gether into  the  inner  echoes  of  a  song  of  Car- 
iyle's,  which  has  redeemed  us  to  work  from 
many  an  idle  impulse,  and  taught  us  more  of 
the  sacredness  of  life  and  time  than  we  can 
describe  in  words.  Singing  it,  we  lay  down 
our  pen : 

**  So  here  hath  been  dawning 
Another  blue  day : 
Think,  wilt  thou  let  it 
Slip  useless  away  ? 

"Out  of  eternity 

This  new  day  is  born  ; 
Into  eternity 
At  night  doth  return. 

**  Behold  it  aforetime 
No  eye  ever  did : 
So  soon  it  for  ever 
From  all  eyes  is  hid. 

•*  Here  hath  been  dawning 
Another  bine  day : 
Think,  wilt  thou  let  it 
Slip  useless  away  ?'* 
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What  constitutes  a  first-rate  novel  is  a 
problem  which  might  raise  consteroation  in 
the  senate-house  of  Cambridge  ;  a  problem 
knotty  enough  to  stagger  the  entire  corpora- 
tion of  wranglers,  and  strike  the  senior  ops 
"  all  of  a  heap/'  and  impel  the  junior  ops 
(wooden  spoon  and  all)  to  take  refuge  in 
suicide.  When  a  plenary  and  all-salisfying 
definition  has  once  been  given,  it  will  be 
time  to  append  to  the  main  proposition  the 
accompanying  "  rider  ;"  viz.,  whether  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  first-rate  novel  is  within 
the  potential  limits  of  female  genius — whe- 
ther it  lies  within  or  beyond  the  frontiers  as- 
signed to  womanly  capacity  by  psychologi- 
cal map-makers.  If  the  ideal  novel  be  as 
difficult  of  realization  as  a  first-class  poem  or 
play,  we  fear,  both  on  a  priori  and  a  posteriori 
grounds,  that  the  verdict  will  go  against 
•*  the  sex."  Most  of  their  wisest  brethren, 
and  some  of  their  wisest  selves — (we  trem- 
ble, currente  calamo,  as  we  remember  the  ex- 
istence of  Mrs.  Bloomer  and  the  Emancipa- 
tionists !) — emphatically  support  this  view  of 
the  case.  If  the  view  be  fallacious,  it  can 
and  ought  to  be  disproved  by  facts.  And 
so  it  is !  indignantly  exclaims  some  belle 
Amazon — facts  are  against  it.  To  which 
some  uncourteous  infidel,  having  examined 
the  evidence,  will  probably  reply  :  Tant  pis 
pour  les  faits.  And  then  the  malignant  scof- 
fer, shaking  his  perennial  wig,  will  order 
judgment  to  go  by  default.  **  Woman,  sis- 
ter !" — thus  have  we  seen  the  better  half  of 
the  genus  homo  apostrophized  by  one  of  its 
most  chivalric  admirers — "  Woman,  sister  ! 
there  are  some  things  which  you  do  not  ex- 
ecute as  well  as  your  brother  man ;  no,  nor 
ever  will.  Pardon  me,  if  1  doubt  whether 
you  will  ever  produce  a  great  poet  from 
your  choirs,  or  a  Mozart,  or  a  Phidias,  or  a 
Michael  Angelo,  or  a  great  philosopher,  or  a 
great  scholar — by  which  last  is  meant,  not 
one  who  depends  simply  on  an  infinite 
memory,  but  also  on  an  infinite  and  electri- 
cal power  of  combination,  bringing  together 
from  the  four  winds,  like  the  angels  of  the 
resurrection,  what  else  were  dust  from  dead 
men's  bones,  into  the  unity  of  breathing  life. 


If  you  can  create  yourselves  into  any  of  these 
great  creators,  why  have  you  not  ?"  Mrs. 
Gore,  one  of  the  cleverest  of  her  sex,  holds 
to  the  same  creed,  and  explicitly  states  her 
conviction,*  that  a  woman  of  first-rate  facul- 
ties would  constitute  only  a  third-rate  man ; 
citing  the  names  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Miss  Martineau,  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, as  confirming  her  rule — "  such  rare  ex- 
ceptions that  I  can  find  (so  she  writes  in 
1848)  no  fifth  to  add  to  the  catalogue."  Ne- 
vertheless, if  tliat  is  a  first-rate  novel  of  its 
hind,  which  holds  a  polished  mirror  up  to 
London  high  life,  and  secures  glittering  and 
vivacious  reflections  of  its  giddy,  madding 
crowds,  and  whiles  away  idle  or  heavy  hours 
by  witty  sketches  of  men  and  manners,  and 
shoots  Folly  as  it  flies  with  shafts  of  singular 
point,  Mrs.  Gore  will  take  honors  in  the  first 
class,  with  such  others  as  Lister  and  Disraeli, 
Hook  and  Bulwer  Lytton.  We  are  far  from 
calling  the  fashionable  novel  a  first-rate  thing ; 
the  world,  or  a  **  pretty  considerable"  frac- 
tion of  it,  is  very  properly,  and  none  too  soon, 
growing  weary  of  that  department  of  fiction. 
But  taking  it  such  as  it  is,  we  see  in  it  a  field, 
the  cultivation  of  which  has  been  attained  by 
female  heart,  in  a  degree  almost,  if  not  quite, 
equal  to  that  realized  by  the  masculine  gen- 
der. In  fact,  it  is  because  the  fashionable 
novel  is  a  comparatively  trivial  matter,  re- 
quiring powers  of  an  order  quite  inferior  to 
those  essential  to  a  higher  range  of  art — it  is 
because  it  is  so  much  more  easy  to  sparkle 
on  the  surface  than  to  stem  and  direct  the 
under-current — that  a  woman  can  write  a 
**  Cecil"  which  shall  rival  a  man's  "  Pelhara," 
while  she  does  not  prove  her  ability  to  cope 
with  the  same  man's  "  Rienzi."  Both  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  the  fashionable  novel 
occupies  but  humble  rank.  Of  novels  in 
general,  the  best  which  can  be  hoped  is,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Walter  Scott,f  that  they  may 
sometimes  instruct  the  youthful  mind  by  real 
pictures  of  life,  and  sometimes  awaken  their 
better  feeling  and  sympathies  by  strains  of 
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generous  sentiment  and  tales  of  fictitious  woe. 
Beyond  this  point — and  we  fear  all  fashiona- 
ble novels  must  be  so  classed — they  are, 
adds  the  greatest  of  novelists,  "  a  mere  ele- 
gance, a  luxury  contrived  for  the  amusement 
of  polished  life,  and  the  gratification  of  that 
•half- love  of  literature  which  pervades  all 
ranks  in  an  advanced  stage  of  society,  and 
are  read  much  more  for  amusement  than  for 
the  least  hope  of  deriving  instruction  from 
them.**  Meanwhile  we  may  safely  aver  of 
Mrs.  Gore's  expositions  of  frivolous  high  life, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  de  donner  a  des 
sottises  une  tournure  plus  agr6able.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  her  many-sided  satire 
and  her  one-sided  whiggism,  there  is  no  de- 
nying her  facile  mastery  of  the  materials  with 
which  she  works.  Each  change  of  fashion's 
many-colored  life  she  knows  and  draws  con 
amore — each  aspect  in  the  biography  of  its 
votaries,  whether 

• 
In  the  full  blaze  of  bonnets,  and  ribands,  and  airs — 
Such  things  as  no  rainbow  hath  colors  to  paint, 

or  at  a  subsequent  epoch,  when 

Time  hath  reduced  them  to  wrinkles  and  prayers, 
And  the  flirt  finds  a  decent  retreat  in  the  Saint* 

The  true  fashionable  novelist  has  been  de- 
scribed as  enjoying  the  serenity  of  a  fly  upon 
a  new-made  grave,  or  an  or-molu  Venus 
above  a  French  clock,  smilng  unmoved  at 
her  own  gilded  toe,  heedless  of  the  whirring 
wheels  and  straining  springs,  and  the  ever- 
fleeting  course  of  time  below.  We  do  not 
altogether  confound  Mrs.  Gore  with  that 
school.  She  satirizes,  as  well  as  depicts,  the 
gay  world.  She  shows  it,  and  something 
more — she  shows  il  up.  She  does  not  re- 
quire us,  as  the  true  fashionable  novelist  does, 
to  fall  down  and  worship  her  image ;  nay, 
she  bids  us  rap  our  knuckles  on  its  brow, 
and  mark  the  echo  of  sounding  brass  ;  or  lay 
our  hand  on  its  side,  and  ol^erve  the  ab- 
sence of  all  pulsation,  of  all  life.  So  keenly, 
indeed,  does  she  see  into  and  despise  the  weak 
points  of  the  idol,  that  satire  has  become  al- 
most too  habitual  with  her,  and  finds  a  quarry 
at  every  turn.  It  looks  ungrateful  in  Diana  s 
silver  shrine-makers  to  deride  the  goddess, 
seeing  that  kx  Tdurns  rrig  i^atftuc  ij  $v4ropia 
&VTUV  $(frt. 

Denizens  of  fashionable  and  pseudo- 
fashionable  life  there  are,  whom  none  can 
sketch  with  happier  vraitemblance.  Such  as 
ministers'  wives,  who,  while  their  husbands 

«  Thomas  Moore. 


are  inventing  political  combinations  and  spec- 
ulating upon  European  alliances,  employ 
themselves  in  caballing  with  Madatde  Le 
Brun,  the  Talleyrand  of  modem  modistes, 
concerning  revolutions  in  caps  and  conspira- 
cies against  turbans  that  be.  Or,  showy  in- 
trigantes  in  white  satin,  those  J9rtm€  donne 
of  society,  who,  whatever  ministers  shall 
reign,  are  always  to  be  found  in  musk-scented 
correspondence  with  Downing-street.  Or, 
drawiiig-room  parasites,  with  the  true  toady 
capacity  for  the  running-pattern  conversa- 
tion that  forms  so  admirable  an  arpeggio  ac- 
companiment to  the  solos.  Or,  ladies  in 
their  ninth  lustrum,  who  have  renounced  for- 
ever the  influence  of  the  puppies,  and  betaken 
themselves  for  consolation  to  the  tabbies,  and 
are  inspired  with  a  new  insight  into  the  pur- 
poses of  existence  by  cards — "universal 
panacea— cards  that  knit  up  the  ravelled 
sleeve  of  care,  boon  Nature's  kind  restorer, 
balmy  cards."  Peers  and  parvenus,  clubs 
and  coteries,  dowagers  and  chaperones,  tuft- 
hunters  and  toadies  ;  dandies  who  write  taf- 
feta verses  in  silken  albums,  and  wash  their 
poodles  in  milk  of  roses  ;  dandies  couchant — 
supercilious,  silent,  self-concentrated ;  dan- 
dies rampant — vehement,  garrulous,  and  gor- 
geously impertinent ;  ineffable  coxcombery  in 
all  its  kaleidoscopic  aspects,  from  that  of  the 
omnibus  box  (sdL,  opera,  not  **  city;  bank") 
down  to  that  of  Swan  and  Edgar's  ;  these, 
and  such  as  these ,  are  Mrs.  Gore's  plastic 
creatures,  her  slaves  of  the  lamp.  She  is  ex- 
pert in  the  lingo  which  they  use,  or  affect. 
•Mr.  George  Borrow  is  not  a  greater  adept 
in  gypsy  slang,  nor  Judge  Haliburton  in  the 
racy  etymology  of  Brother  Jonathan,  nor 
Dickens  in  the  idioms  of  Cockneyism,  nor 
Lever  in  rollicking  Hibemicisms,  nor  Marryat 
in  marine  stores  of  eloquence,  nor  Thackeray 
in  the  hand-book  of  Snobbism,  nor  Kingslej 
in  Christianized  Carlylese,  nor  Anstey  in  the 
platitudes  of  debate,  nor  Hume  in  the  "  tot- 
tle"  of  the  whole — than  is  Mrs.  Gore  in  the 
patavinity  of  peers  and  the  patois  of  parve- 
nus. 

When  she  draws  a  character  that  we  can 
like  or  respect,  the  interest  we  take  in  it  is 
greater  than  such  a  character  would  else- 
where command,  from  the  relief  it  affords  to 
the  tinkling  cymbal ry  and  crackling  thorns 
and  gilded  gewgaws  around.  Being  the  only 
very  human  thing  present,  it  is  hailed  as  a 
bird  (to  use  her  own  illustration)  which 
alights  upon  the  mast  during  a  sea- voyage, 
and  which  the  mariner  notes  with  intense  in- 
terest, however  dingy  its  plumage  or  poor  its 
voice.    It  is  a  mercy  to  meet  with  such  a 
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rara  avis,  making  no  pretensions  to  merciless 
wit,  and  unambitious  of  a  repute  for  persiflage. 
Not  that  Mrs.  Gore's  wit,  with  all  its  levity, 
is  devoid  of  wisdom.     Wit  she  somewhere 
defines  the  animus  of  wisdom — legitimate  off- 
spring of  an  union  between  good  sense  and 
good  spirits.     But  there  is  a  weariness  to  the 
esh  in  over-much  commerce  with  the  exer- 
cise and  the  victims  of  raillery  ;  satire,  how- 
ever polished,  becomes  an  edged  tool  with 
which  we  care  not  long  to  play  nor  to  see  it 
glancing,  and  doing  execution  in  tha  grasp 
of  others.     Three  volumes  of  sprightly  sar- 
casm leave  one  in  poor  spirits — or  perhaps  a 
little  angry  at  having  spent  so  much  time  on 
hollow  hearts  that  do  not  improve  onacquain- 
tance.     The  author  is  then  in  danger  of  being 
characterized  in  Grammont's  words — elle  en- 
nuis en  voulant   hrilter.    Jeffrey  says   that 
such  a  brilliant  circle  as  that  of  Madame  du 
Deffand  probably  will  never  exist  again  in 
the  world,  and  adds,  "  nor  are  we  very  sorry 
for  it."     The  company  in  which  Mrs.  Gore 
is  most  chez  lui,  is  m  kind,  not  degree,  akin  to 
that  which  graced  the  suppers  at  the  convent 
of  St.  Joseph ;  not  so  witty,  it  is  almost  equal- 
ly heartless,  and  impresses  us  with  uncom- 
fortable, and  perhaps  sometimes  unjust,  con- 
ceptions of  human  nature  in  its  patrician  phai- 
ses.    By  her  own  showing,  Madame  du  Def- 
fand could  never  lose  anything.     Take  them 
en  masse,  and  Mrs.  Gore's  characters — those 
who  have  anything  characteristic  about  them 
— seem  to  labor  under  the  same  impotency. 
The  Parisian  riunions  must  have  been  highly 
delightful  to    those  who,   as    Jeffrey  says, 
sought  only  for  amusement ;  **  but  not  only 
does  amusement  not  constitute  happiness,  but 
also  it  cannot  afford,  much  pleasure  to  those 
who  have  not  other  sources  of  happiness." 
And  thus  even  the  amusement  derivable  from 
the  society  of  "  Mothers  and  Daughters,"  and 
the  "  Hamiltons,"  and  their  various  concentric 
circles,  soon  palls  on  our  taste,  and  the  smile 
is  exchanged  for  a  sigh.      There  is  much 
good  in  the  world  of  fashion,  according  to 
the  historian  of  '<  Bleak  House,"  and  there 
are  many  good  and  true  people  in  it.     "  But 
the  evil  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  world  wrapped  up 
in  too  much  jeweller's  cotton  and  fine  wool, 
and  cannot  hear  the  rushing  of  the  larger 
worlds,  and  cannot  see  them  as  they  circle 
round  the  sun.     It  is  a  deadened  world,  and 
its  growth  is  sometimes  unhealthy  for  want  of 
air.      Little  profit  is  there   and  not  much 
pleasure,  in  assignations  lyji*    ^i^at  drawing- 
room  divinity,  affectation ; 

who  roles  the  va|V  {cio^^  throng, 

Twines  the  soft  limb,  and  tu^^i  (^P|Lpiog  tongue, 


Bids  every  hoar  the  roonstrona  fashions  veer, 
And  guides  the  toss,  the  simper,  and  the  leer.* 

But  when  we  do  parley  with  the  species,  it 
is  as  well  to  do  so  with  a  sprightly  satiiist  as 
dragoman.  And  Mrs.  Gore's  style  of  inter- 
pretation is  so  piquant  and  amusing,  that  these 
"strangers  and  foreigners"  become  very 
passable  for  a  time. 

To  give  a  catalogue  raiaonne  of  her  writings 
on  bon  ton  in  all  its  branches,  is  more  than 
we  undertake.  It  would  involve  a  larger  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  paper  than  we  can  just 
now  afford ;  for  we  cannot,  like  her,  write 
againpt  time,  upon  ream  after  ream  of  fools- 
cap. To  enumerate  her  "entire  works" 
would  be  a  task  proper  for  Arithmetical  recre- 
ationists.  We  will  not  attempt  it,  until  we 
have  gone  through  Baxter's  three  hundred 
and  sixty -six  quartos  (that  is,  some  allege, 
one  for  every  day  in  the  year,  plus  an  extra 
one  for  leap  year),  on  the  integral  series  of 
books  registered  at  last  Leipzig  fair. 

Whoso  admires  "  Pelham ;  or,  the  Adven- 
tures of  a  Gentleman,"  will  own  to  a  like 
sympathy  with  "  Cecil ;  or,  the  Adventures 
of  a  Coxcomb."  A  coxcomb  of  the  first 
magnitude  is  the  Hon.  Cecil  Danby.  And 
notwithstanding  the  effeminate  tendency  inhe- 
rent in  the  very  constitution  of  coxcombry, 
there  is  reason  to  marvel  how  a  female  hand 
could  have  moulded  so  shrewd,  dashing,  and 
exquisite  Sk  petit  maitre.  Byron  complained 
of  the  specimens  extant  in  his  days. 

We  have  no  accomplished  blackguards  like  Tom 

Jones, 
But  gentlemen  in  stays,  as  stiff  as  stones. 

Cecil  is  one  who  flourished  in  Byron's  days, 
and  who  claims  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  noble  lord  ;  but  he  deserves  to  be  credit- 
ed with  the  accomplishments,  minus  the 
blackguardisms,  after  which  the  poet  yearn- 
eth.  He  is,  we  fear,  like  Pelham  and 
Devcreux,  and  others  of  the  same  sublime 
category,  at  once  too  good  nnd  too  bad  to  be 
true — too  sensible  and  too  ridiculous — too 
sagacious  and  too  soft-brained.  He  will  not 
let  us  despise  or  dislike  him,  but  he  forces  us 
a  great  way  towards  both  feelings.  Such  a 
character  is  a  convenient  agent  for  a  clever 
writer's  outlay  of  social  wit  and  worldly  wis- 
dom. Cecil  Danby  is  the  satirist  and  eke 
the  slave  of  the  beau  monde.  He  becomes 
dictator  to  the  world  of  fashion — a  coxcomb 
of  genius — a  sovereign  who,  when  he  meets 
Brummel  at  Calais,  regards  that  dethroned 
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exile  much  as  Cromwell  surveys  the  features 
of  the  decapitated  king,  in  Delaroche's  §ic- 
ture  of  Charles  I.»  in  his  coffin.  Cecil  became 
a  coxcomb  for  life  br  catching  a  glimpse  of 
himself,  at  six  months  old,  in  the  swing-glass 
of  his  mother's  dressing-room  ;  to  infant  in- 
stinct there  was  something  irresistible  in  its 
splendid  satin  cockade ;  and  from  that  apoca- 
lyptic hour  it  was  discovered  that  Master  Cecil 
**  was  always  screaming,  unlesSp  danced  up 
and  down  by  the  head  nurse  within  view  of 
the  reflection  of  his  one  fascinating  little  per- 
son." The  rise  and  progress  of  his  dandyism 
are  detailed  with  edifying  minuteness.  What 
the  moral  of  such  a  chronicle  may  be,  it  were 
bard  to  say  ;  unless,  as  has  been  suggested 
in  the  case  of  Pelham,  to  show  that  under  the 
corsets  of  a  dandy  there  sometimes  beats  a 
heart.  Cecil,  indeed,  is  eager  to  aver  that 
there  is  no  more  sentiment  in  his  composition 
than  in  a  jar  of  Jamaica  pickles ;  but  he 
knows  better.  lie  would  be  simply  intol- 
erable were  that  true.  Quite  necessary  to 
the  cohesion  of  his  frivolous  panicles,  is  the 
occasional  substratum  of  sentiment  involved 
in  the  stories  of  Emily  Barnett,  Franszetta, 
Helena,  <!^c.  Indispensable  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  his  character  from  sneering  heartless- 
aess,  are  his  intervals  of  sober  sadness,  his 
parentheses  of  self-inquiry  and  self-condem- 
nation. At  such  intervals,  he  beholds  an 
aimless  destiny  unaccomplished — eternity 
flowing  through  his  hand,  like  the  limpid  wa- 
ters of  a  fountain  through  the  unconscious, 
unenj eying  lips  of  some  marble  Triton ;  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  tends  is  the  melancholy 
definition  of  such  biographies — youth  a  blun- 
der, manhood  a  struggle,  old  age  a  regret. 
The  narrative  of  Cecil's  adventures  is  very 
loosely  constructed,  and  herein  greatly  in- 
ferior to  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  performance, 
which  it  rivals  in  wit  and  brilliance.  It  is  a 
collection  of  sketches,  the  only  unity  of  which 
consists  in  the  puppyism  of  the  narrator. 
This  puppyism  changes  its  aspects  with  the 
changes  of  life's  seasons ;  it  has  its  springy 
germination,  its  summer  efiioresence,  its  au- 
tumnal ripeness,  and  its  wintry  decline  ;  but 
in  each  avatar  it  is  alter  et  idem,  Mrs.  Gore 
has  relieved  the  almost  oppressive  artificial 
light  of  the  book  by  episodes  of  graver  inter- 
est ;  the  scene  which  old  Barnet  at  Cintra,  for 
instance,  which  conducts  us  to  Emily's  newly- 
diig  grave — the  Mignon-Iike  picture  of  the  Ital- 
ian dancing-girl — and  the  death  of  little  Ar- 
thur Danby,  are  effectively  rendered.  Butthese 
are  mere  **  by  the  way"  digressions  ;  the  staple 
U  coxcombry,  its  smart  sayings  and  misdoings. 
Every    chipter  biisiles   with    points;  avery 


paragraph  has  its  piquant  tit-bit.  In  respect 
of  elaborate  cleverness,  pungent  antithesis 
and  sprightly  badinage,  '*  Cecil"  is  probably 
the  most  remarkable  of  its  author's  remark- 
able productions.  In  plot,  as  we  have  hinted, 
and  in  delineation  of  character,  it  is  subordin- 
ate to  many.  Cecil  alone  interests  us.  Emily 
comes  and  goes  like  a  shadow  ;  more  might 
have  been  made,  and  profitably,  of  her  inge- 
nuous nature — when  ofiended,  a  queen — 
when  pleased,  a  child.  Lady  Ormington  is 
amusing ;  but  besides  such  portraits  as  Pel- 
ham's  lady-mother,  and  that  admirable  wo- 
man of  the  world.  Lady  Frances  Sheringham, 
in  Hook's  "  Parson's  Daughter,"  she  is  insipid 
and  unsuccessful.  We  expected  more  of  her, 
for  her  first  appearance  told  well ;  and  we  an- 
ticipated an  instructive  acquaintanceship  with 
one  into  whose  dressing-room  we  were  admit- 
ted by  stealth — there  beholding  on  her  lady- 
ship's table,  blue  veins  sealed  up  in  one  packet, 
and  a  rising  blush  corked  up  in  a  crystal 
phial,  and  a  Pandora's  box  of  eyebrows,  eye- 
lashes, lips,  cheek,  chin,  ivory  forehead,  and 
a  pearly  row  of  teeth.  "  Her  existence  was 
all  Watteau — all  a  vignette — all  Pompadour 
— all  powder-puff,  all  musk,  all  ambergris ! 
Time  need  have  had  gold  sand  in  his  glass, 
and  an  agate  handle  to  his  scythe,  to  deal 
with  such  a  life  of  trifling."  8uch  the  being 
who  could  be  charming  in  company,  when  it 
was  worth  her  while,  but  never  played  to 
empty  benches ;  like  the  country  manager 
who  could  not  afford  to  give  the  snow-storm 
in  his  Christmas  pantomime  with  white  paper, 
when  the  audience  was  thin,  she  often  *'  snow- 
ed brown,"  and  was  peevish  and  ungracious 
until  further  notice.  Her  husband.  Lord  Or- 
mington, is  of  a  class  which  no  one  can  better 
describe  than  Mrs.  Qore,  but  which  she  has 
described  far  better  elsewhere ;  the  sort  of 
man  one  rarely  sees  out  of  England  ;  reserved, 
without  being  contemplative ;  convivial,  with- 
out being  social  ;  cold,  unexpansive,  unde- 
monstrative ;  one  who  quarrelled  with  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  because  they  would  not 
mend  the  roads  with  the  ruins  of  Fotheringay 
Castle — and  could  perceive  no  irony  in  Ham^ 
let's  assignment  of  purpose  to  the  ashes  of 
imperial  Caesar.  Lady  Harriet  Vandeleur 
is  well  done  so  far  as  she  goes ;  an  Irishwo- 
man, with  a  naivete  bordering  on  effrontery 
— pretty,  pouting,  piquante;  coquette,  jilt, 
flirt,  angel  :  restless  and  artificial;  her  nat- 
vete  calculated,  her  impromptus  faits  a  loimr, 
Th^rese  is  not  a  bad  illustration  of  the  spirit- 
neile  and  bigh-awaj/fmwc  incomprise,  united 
to  an  Apollo  Belvidere  fed  upon  oil -cake, 
and   weighing  eighteen  stone.     And  a  due 
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source  of  mirth  is  open  in  the  history  of  the 
Frau  Wilhelmina,  with  her  carnivorous  and 
other  propensities.  But  it  is  on  English  sub- 
jects that  Mrs.  Gore  best  exhibits  her 
skill. 

The  class  of  fiction  to  which  "  The  Hamil- 
tons"  belongs,  labors  under  the  disadvantage 
of  a  promiscuous  alliance  of  fact  and  fancy. 
Political  life  is  the  theme — the  dates  are  ac- 
curately given — the  ministers  and  the  oppo- 
sition have  each  their  rOle ;    while,  at  the 
same  time,  historical  accuracy  is  defied — the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  himself,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  neither  here  nor  there,  and  all  is  con- 
fusion worse  confounded.     In  "The  Hamil- 
tons"  we  have  political  portraits,  belonging 
to  the  period  of  George  IV.'s  decease  and  the 
Reform  Bill  agitation ;  but  the  food  on  which 
we  are  invited  to  banquet  is  neither  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  nor  good  red  herring.     The  actors  are 
neither  quite  historical  nor  quite  ideal ;  there 
is  a  quantum  of  reality  about  them,  but  it  is 
not  a  quantum  suff.     If  political  novels  we 
are  to  have  at  all,  it  is  more  satisfactory  'to 
have  them  in  a  more  definite  shape — with  at 
least  two  or  three  veritable  cabinet  ministers, 
masqued  or  not,  as  you  please,  but  recogniz- 
able, and  in  keeping  with  the  blue  books  Hud 
morning  papers  of  tyirenty  years  since.     One 
can  enjoy,  for  instance,  Plumer  Ward's  pre- 
sentment of  Canning  (as  Wentworth)  in  "  De 
Vere,"  or  our  novel  Chancellor.of  the  Exche- 
quer's kitkats,  in  "  Coningsby,"  or  the  still 
less  thinly  veiled  charactera  in  "  Wynville  ; 
or,  Clubs  and  Coteries."     But  to  be  impli- 
cated in  such  a  game  as  fast  and  loose — not 
to  find  unity  of  character  on  the  right  hand 
or  the  left— to  be  tantalized  by  a  chaotic  jum- 
ble of  elements,  one  paragraph  taken  from 
the  Annual  Register,  and  the  next   coined 
from  the  romancer's  stock  in  trade — this  has 
a  spice  of  irritation  in  it.     Some  minds,  how- 
ever, may  find  naught  to  cavil  at  in  this  hy- 
brid type  ;  and  those  who  do  cavil,  will  own 
the  dashing  skill  with  which  Mrs.  Gore  has 
ignored  their  possible  objections,  and  deline- 
ated, in  her  own  witty,  whiggish,  wilful  way, 
a  picture  of  official  life  in  1830.     The  per- 
formers are  many  and  amusing. 

Lord  Laxington,  a  privy  councillor,  with  a 
jargon  and  technical  dialect  as  inveterate  as 
that  of  a  horse-dealer  ;  his  arguments  full  of 
ministerial  mysticism — his  jokes  all  parlia- 
mentary — bis  notes  of  invitation  form-il  as 
official  documents — ^his  anecdotes  authenti- 
cated by  dates  ;  one  who  speaks  as  if  before 
a  committee,  and  scarcely  knows  how  to  leave 
the  room  without  the  ceremony  of  pairing  off, 
or  to  hnzard  an  opinion,  lest  he  should  be 
required  to  justify  it  to  his  party.     His  son, 


again,  Augustus  Hamilton,  a  heartless  dandy, 
who  quarrels  with  a  grain  of  pepper  too  much 
in  his  soup — the  Alcibiades  of  Brook-street 
— a  pretender  of  the  vacant  throne  of  Brum-* 
meldom — who  forbears  to  enter  the  Opera 
pit  during  one  of  Pasta's  airs,  lest  he  should 
distract  the  attention  of  the  house — who  has 
the  nicknackery  of  life  at  his  fingers*  ends, 
and  can  '^spout  vertu  in  the  choicest  cant  of 
connoisseurship ;  a  cold-blooded  libertine, 
moreover,  and  assuming  the  pride  of  the  ser- 
pent, when  he  is,  in  truth,  the  weakest  of 
worms. 

William  Tottenham,  another  of  the  same 
order — lively  and  good-natured,  so  long  as 
the  sun-  shines  and  his  hair  keeps  in  curl,  and 
his  linen  is  starched  to  the  sticking  point ;  but 
whose  wits  will  not  suffice  to  pay  his  hair* 
dresser's  bill,  and  whose  head  and  heart  are 
alike  bankrupt.  Cadogan,  the  model  of  a 
"  perfectly  gentlemanlike  man" — that  is,  by 
Mrs.  Gore's  interpretation,  one  who  must  not 
offend  the  public  eye,  ear,  or  conscience — 
neither  violent  in  his  politics,  vehement  in  his 
affections,  nor  eccentric  in  his  dress — one 
whose  greatness  consists  in  his  mediocrity, 
and  who,  while  following  in  meek  subservi- 
ence the  dictates  of  society,  affects  unbound- 
ed independence.  Bernard  Forbes,  sallow, 
saturnine,  hard-featured,  uncompromising, 
self-respecting,  outspoken  ;  in  spite  of  his 
brown-holland  complexion  and  quizzical  coat, 
one  of  "  those  remarkable  men  who  make  up, 
with  ninety-nine  of  mediocre  capacity,  the 
complement  of  every  hundred  of  the  human 
race  ;"  dressing  like  a  dustman,  and  tying  his 
cravat  as  other  men  cord  a  portmanteau  ;  but 
verifying  the  adage  that  it  is  often  the  fruit 
of  roughest  rind  that  is  sweetest  to  the  core. 
Claneustace — one  of  those  characters  which, 
**  like  certain  niineral><,  remain  soft  during  the 
process  of  formation,  to  harden  at  last  into 
the  sternest  compactness." 

And  then  for  the  women.  Susan,  whom 
everybody  loved — so  mild,  so  benevolent,  so 
forbearing  ;  so  un presuming  j  such  a  patient, 
devoted,  much-wronged  nature  as  Mr.  Thack- 
eray loves  to  depict  anlid  crowds  of  selfish, 
hollow-hearted  men ;  an  innocent,  so  slow  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  wickedness,  that 
she  trusts  her  happiness,  her  person,  the  pu- 
rity of  her  mind,  to  the  keeping  of  one  who 
despises  all  things  good  and  holy  ;  and  in  the 
development  of  whose  career,  Mrs.  Gore  has 
exercised  that  command  of  path'^s  which 
some  critics  deny  her,  as  though  she  could 
only,  at  heH, /aire  badiner  la  tendresse.  Ju- 
li>i  Hamilton  pleases  such  censors  belter ;  a 
fashionable  fribble,  who  plays  an  able  gam3, 
1  both  at  the  whist  table  and  with  the  hand  of 
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coort-cards  dealt  to  her  ia  the  long  rabber 
of  human  life :  who  cares  not  to  cast  her 
eyes  on  a  single  female  face,  except  the  four 
tiueens,  which  stren^^then  her  hand  at  whist, 
and  who  never  lays  aside  her  secret  mail-coat 
t»f  egotism,  either  in  the  arms  of  her  father 
or  ai  the  footstool  of  her  Maker.  Mrs.  Ca- 
dogan  is  a  revolting  sketch  :  a  beautiful  wo- 
man, who,  by  wearing  a  smiling  face  when 
discontented,  has  learnt  to  wear  an  innocent 
one  while  sinning ;  and  whose  mind  contracts 
at  last,  in  quintessential  malignity,  into  the 
poison-drop  that  inflicts  destruction  on  others. 
That  she  is  unnatural  and  improbable  is  our 
consolation  ;  the  part  which  she  plays,  how- 
erer,  in  the  fortunes  of  '*  The  Hamiltons" 
gives  scope  to  some  very  powerful  writing — 
unlabored,  indeed,  and  unpretending,  but  rea- 
lizing more  than  one  scene  of  tragic  interest. 

But  the  comedy  of  artificial  life  is  Mrs. 
Gore's /or/e  ;  and  it  is  when  reproducing,  in 
her  brilliant  way,  the  soap-bubbles  and  spark- 
ling fire-flies  of  the  "  upper  ten  thousand," 
that  we  feel  her  power ;  when  she  invites  us 
to  May  fair  or  Baden,  to  gaze  on  her  lifelike 
and  highly- colored  **  tableau/'  as  Le  Sage 
has  it,  **  des  soins,  des  peines,  des  mouve- 
ments,'que  les  pauvres  mortels  se  donnent, 
pour  remplir  agr6ablement  le  petit  espace 
entre  leur  maissante  et  leur  mort."  A  Bur- 
tonshaw  family — ^a  gossiping  Pen.  Smith — a 
Sir  Joseph  Leigh  ton, "  one  of  those  fussy  men, 
who  insist  on  having  dots  placed  on  all  the 
Vt  of  life,  and  crosses  on  its  fV — in  hitting 
off  folks  of  this  calibre,  with  a  few  smart 
strokes  of  her  everlasting  gold  pen,  lies  her 
supremacy. 

The  tragical  story  of  the  Duchess  dePras- 
lin  has  contributed  an  adventitious  interest  to 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  "  Mrs.  Armytage  ;  or, 
Female  Domination."  The  book  was  a  favo- 
rite one  with  that  ill-fated  lady  ;  and  a  volume 
of  it  being  found  on  her  bed,  stained  with  her 
blood,  and  subsequently  deposited  in  evidence 
at  the  trial,  it  acquired  remarkable  notoriety 
on  the  continent.  At  home  it  has  enjoyed 
the  applause  of  diverse  and  distinguished 
readers — among  theqi,  a  lord-chancellor — 
peers,  like  Lord  Holland,  without  stint — 
wits,  like  Jekyll  and  Luttrell,  of  vast  dinner- 
table  influence — ^and  novellists  like  Beckford 
and  Bulwer  Lytton,  of  ungainsayable  credit 
and  renown.  The  Uile  runs  upon  the  inju- 
rious effects  produced  upon  the  female  cha- 
racter by  an  extension  of  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  sex.     Mrs.  Armytage  *  is  one 

*  And  poor  Mrs.  Armytage,  warning  exaction, 
Bita  arm- chaired  forever,  a  dread  petrifaction. 

Lsion  Hunt. 


who  exercises  over  her  children  the  utmoat 
rigor  of  petty  despotism — one  whose  love  of 
domination  had  been  allowed  to  progress  into 
a  ruling  passion,  by  the  indulgence  of  an  inert 
and  adoring  husband — one,  of  whom  her  aoQ 
aOirms,  that  were  he  to  fall  in  love  with  ao 
angel,  blest  with  a  peerage  in  her  own  right, 
and  a  million  in  the  five  per  cents,  ihe  would 
be  sure  to  raise  objections.  Her  haugbtj 
temper  breaks  the  heart  of  her  daughter,  the 
admirable  Sophia,  and  bows  her  to  an  early 
grave ;  it  makes  her  son,  Arthur,  a  miserable 
dependent,  and  his  wife — the  artless  and 
winning  Marian — a  neglected  alien  :  and  it 
goes  far  towards  raising  between  these  two 
a  cloud  of  suspicion  and  discord,  charged 
with  ruin  to  their  mutual  happiness^  The 
ordeal  of  discipline  through  which  that 
haughty  spirit  has  to  pass,  ere  it  will  bate 
one  jot  of  its  pretensions,  is  finely  and  feel- 
ingly portrayed.  Several  parts,  indeed,  of 
this  novel  are  marked  by  more  than  ordinary 
pathos  ;  especially  the  death-bed  of  Sophia, 
that  mild,  pure,  most  unselfish  maiden,  who 
had  scarcely  ever  been  parted  an  hour  from 
her  mother's  side ;  "  and  though  Mrs.  Army- 
tage's  loftiness  of  spirit  seemed  to  elevate 
her  above  all  sympathy  with  the  timid  girl, 
as  the  giant  oak  above  all  consciousness  of 
the  fragrant  violet  blooming  at  its  root,  yet 
now  that  the  flower  had  withered,  the  tree 
seemed  desolate  ;  for  winter  was  around  its 
leafless  bouglis."  A  powerful  hand  is  also 
visible  in  the  description  of  the  meetin^r  and 
explanation  between  Arthur  and  Edgar 
Rainsford — and  of  Arthur's  passionate  reve- 
lation to  his  mother  of  her  illegal  tenure  of 
Holywell — and  of  the  disease-stricken  and 
heart-sore  woman's  return  home,  to  humble 
herself  and  die.  There  is  a  larger  supply,  too, 
of  agreeable  acquaintances  than  one  often 
finds  in  Mrs.  Gore's  fictions ;  the  Rotherhams, 
for  instance  ;  and  excellent  Dr.  Grant ;  and 
part  of  the  Maranham  family ;  and  Arthur, 
and  Sophia,  and  Marian.  Even  Winsome 
Wyn  becomes  likeable,  when  transformed  to 
Lord  Wildingham — though  we  fancy  he  was 
not  originally  meant  to  be  endured,  nor  is  the 
process  of  amendment  very  naturally  explain- 
ed. The  vis  comica  is  well  sustained  in  the 
person  of  honest  jack  Baltimore — a  roan  of 
cunning  in  the  odds,  expert  at  billiards,  ad- 
dicted to  punch,  knowing  in  horseflesh  and  the 
slang  dictionary ;  and  tolerable  amusement  is 
to  be  had  out  of  the  aspiring  Yankee,  Mister 
Leonidas  Lomax,  who  makes  his  entrie  as  a 
never-say-die  antagonist  of  "aristocratic 
usurpation,''  speaking  in  aphorisms  himself, 
and  perpetually  correcting  the  moods  and 
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tenses  of  other  people,  and  proving  his  inca- 
pacity to  take  a  pinch  of  snuflF  without  con- 
necting the  measure  with  some  precept  of 
political  economy ;  but  who  eventually  sub- 
sides into  a  courtly,  tuft-hunting  sycophant 
—covers  his  republican  nakedness  with  gay 
waistcoats  and  fine  trinkets — and  disports 
himself,  padded,  pinched,  painted,  with  an 
Adonis  wig  and  a  pair  of  fixed  spurs.  Other 
pleasant  sketches  we  have,  in  the  persons  of 
Dyke  Robsey,  M.  P.,  "all  for  railways  and 
radical  reform,"  and  his  cheery,  vulffar,  kind- 
hearted  spouse  ;  and  Mrs.  Avarilia,  one  of 
the  weird  sisters  at  the  Grange,  rigidly  cold 
and  formal,  but  ever  in  a  solemn  bustle  and 
perplexity  of  business.  The  Grange  mystery 
is  an  episode  of  indifferent  interest. 

But  we  must  scramble  to  a  conclusion,  in 
a  very  immethodical  fashion ;  for  how,  with 
stinted  limits  and  an  imperfect  memory,  can 
we  find  our  way  to  a  finis,  along  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  Mrs.  Gore  s  wide  do- 
mains, unless  in  a  manner  sadly  skipping  and 
desultory !  To  run  over  the  names,  then,  of 
some  other  of  her  host  of  novels— there  are 
the  •«  Reign  of  Terror"  and  the  "  Lettre  de 
Cachet,"  the  earliest  and,  some  think,  the 
most  graceful  and  attractive  of  her  opera 
omnia.  Her  more  recent  and  characteristic 
style  found  its  first  decided  display  in  "  Wo- 
men as  They  Are" — a  somewhat  flippant 
picture  of  fashionable  and  Lady  8  Magazine 
existence.  It  appeared  in  1830,  and  was 
followed  next  year  by  the  renowned  and 
effervescent  volumes  devoted  to  "Mothers 
and  Daughters"— of  which  the  critical  Phoe- 
bus of  "Blue-Stocking  Revels,"  who  con- 
fessed he  sometimes  wished  Mrs.  Gore's  three 
volumes  were  two,  was  fain  to  protest — 

Bat  not  when  she  dwelt  upon  daughters  or  "moth- 
ers ; 

Oh,  then  the  three  made  him  quite  long  for  three 
others. 

Another  year,  and  she  produced  "The 
Fair  of  May  Fair,"  a  series  of  a  rather  fade 
and  passe  aspect.  After  "  Mrs.  Armytage" 
there  came  (1838)  "The  Heir  of  Selwood" 
— a  complicated  story;  which  involves  both 
reader  and  writer  in  a  labyrinth  that  o.v,  e  or 
twice  threatens  a  "fix" — illustrative  (I  the 
wrongful  acquisition  of  a  noble  estat  ,  and 
the  perplexities  of  a  childless  heroin  ,  who 
adopts  a  strange  infant  as  her  own,  and  anon 
finds  hurself  a  mother  de  facto  as  well  as  de 
jure.  In  this  tale  Mrs.  Gore  is  more  re- 
strained and  serious  than  usual.  Next  came 
*'The  Cabinet  Minister,"  represented  by  a 


Sir  Robert  Crewe — one  of  those  oflScial  ve- 
terans whom  she  describes  with  such  gusto  ; 
the  time  being  that  of  the  Carlton  House  re- 
gency, and  the  theme  one  to  which,  in  its 
salient  points,  she  is  marvellously  au  fait. 
The  same  year  (1829)  appeared  **  Prefer- 
ment ;  or.  My  Uncle  the  Earl  — full  of  satiric 
touches,  and  supported  by  one  or  two  capital 
full-length  figures.  It  has  been  said,  that  so 
faithful  are  her  portraits,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  for  one  moving  in  the  same 
circles  to  detect  the  individuals  from  whom 
particular  traits  are  drawn :  yet  are  they  not 
portraits,  nor,  what  is  still  more  common, 
caricatures  of  well  known  pei-sonages;  the 
peculiarities  only  are  derived  from  distinct 
originals,  and  combined  with  geneml  charac- 
teristics. "  Her  pages  are  a  complete  Roche- 
foucauld of  English  high  life."  But  (lie 
satire  is  not  crabbed,  the  irony  is  not  morose, 
the  ridicule  is  not  snappish ;  for  this  we  may 
take  Apollo's  word  at  the  Feast  of  the  Vio- 
lets. 

For  her  satire,  he  paid,  wasn't  evil,  a  bit ; 
But  as  full  of  good  heart  as  of  spirits  and  wit. 

In  1 840  we  had  "  The  Dowager ;  or,  the 
New  School  for  Scandal,"  of  which  the  name 
is  its  own  interpreter,  being  a  motley  and 
high-colored  picture  of  the  results  of  babbling 
and  gossip,  the  prolific  seeds  sown  by  Mrs. 
Candours  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbites.  The 
Dowager  herself.  Lady  Delmaine,  is  one  of 
our  author's  most  felicitous  characters ;  but, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  others  are 
pasteboard,  and  that  of  the  flimsiest  make ; 
and  the  story  is  rattled  through  with  a  care- 
less rapidity,  and  overflow  of  colloquial  levi- 
ty, which  make  us  approve  once  again  the 
oriticism  of  the  divinity  already  appealed  to ; 

Only  somewhat  he  found,  now  and  then,  which 

dilated 
A  little  too  mnch  on  the  faBbions  it  rated. 
And  heaps  of"  polite  conversation"  so  true 
That  he,  once,  really  wished  the  three  volumes 

were  two. 

If  we  have  wished  it  more  than  once,  may 
Mrs.  Gore  and  her  tutelar  god  forgive  us  1 

Her  familiarity  with  Parisian  life  and  man- 
ners found  room  for  lively  display  in  "  Gre- 
ville ;  or,  a  Season  in  Paris,"  which  waa 
succeeded,  in  1842,  by  a  novel,  where  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Russia,  viz.,  "  The  Ambassa- 
dor's Wife,"  spoilt  by  haste  and  recklessness 
of  construction,  but  clever,  piquant,  and  pun- 
gent as  ever.  More  pains  she  must  have 
taken  in  working  up  the  power  and  passion 
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(for  there  are  both  in  an  eminent  degree)  of  ' 
•'  The  Banker's  Wife ;  or,  Court  and  City ;" 
but  those  who  chiefly  appreciate  her,  pro- 
nounce it  comparatively  heavy  reading. 
Scenes  there  are,  however,  of  genuine  come- 
dy and  humorous  relief,  such  as  scarcely  any 
one  else  could  have  put  on  paper.  There 
was  some  ground  for  a  critic  at  this  period 
(1843-4)  affirming  that,  "within  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years  Mrs.  Gore  had  distanced 
nearly  all  her  contemporaries  by  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  novels  in 
our  language."*  Nor,  excepting  a  brief  in- 
terval, did  she  abfite  in  literary  energy. 
Emulation,  if  nothing  else,  must  have  sus- 
tidned  a  spirit  like  hers ;  was  not  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  still  publishing  her  thousands,  and  Mi'. 
James  his  ten  thousands  ?  Besides  the  con- 
secrated form  of  three  volumes,  there  were 
the  magazines  into  which  to  pour  the  exu- 
berance of  her  invention.  In  this  shape  she 
gave  us  **  Blanks  and  Prizes,"  "  Temptation 
and  Atonement,"  "  Abednego,  the  Money- 
Lender,"  '*  Surfaceism  ;  or,  the  World  and 
its  Wife ;"  and  innumerable  stories,  such  as 
the  "  Burgher  of  St.  Gall,"  the  "  Scrap-stall  of 
Paris,"  the  "Leper- House  of  Janval,"  the 
"  Royalists  of  Peru,"  and  other  historiettes 
collected 

From  a*  (he  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

or  a  quick  fancy  cull  flowers  and  fruitage. 
Recurring  to  the  post-octavo  triplets,  we 
have  yet  to  record  the  names  of  "  Peers  and 
Parvenus,"  in  which  she  appears  to  strain  a 
chord  already  enfeebled  by  undue  tension; 
and  "  Sketches  of  English  Character,"  illu- 
minated by  a  running  fire  of  witticisms,  manu- 
factured by  the  same  accomplished  patentee 
as  "  Cecil,"  and  fizzing  and  cracKling  in 
every  conceivable  direction ;  and  th^i  the 
*'  Debutante ;  or,  the  London  Season,"  an- 
other congenial  subject  for  such  a  lecturer. 
These  three  last  works  all  belong  to  one  year, 
1846.  Her  next,  "  Castles  in  the  Air,"  be- 
trayed increasing  symptoms  of  over- work,  and 
did  little  to  strengthen,  nothing  to  spread, 
her  reputation.  But  it  would  take  many  a 
weightier  load  than  such  air-castles  to  sink 
the  reputation  she  had  secured ;  a  score  of 
such  mediocrities  would  not  much  depreciate 
the  insurance  policy  she  had  long  since  ef- 
fected in   the   temple   of  P'ame.      In  this 
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glancing  notice  we  have  omitted  several  of 
her  ablest  as  well  as  her  least-noticeable  fic- 
tions ;  nor  have  we,  as  dealing  simply  with  a 
female  novelist,  alluded  to  her  productions  in 
other  walks  of  literature.     If  it  happened 

that  our  printer's  ("bad  word,"  as 

Young  Tom  Ball's  biographer  would  pat  it, 
and  as  Ellis  Bell  would  not*)  were  clamorous 
for  more  "  copy,"  instead  of  being,  as  the  in- 
genuous youth  is,  indignant  at  our  excesses 
in  longitude  and  latitude,  we  could  gloriously 
fill  up  a  sheet  or  two  with  a  formal  enumera- 
tion of  tRe  comedies,  farces,  feuilletons,  and 
opuscula  miscellanea  of  Mrs.  Gore  s  author- 
ship. Nor  would  the  mere  catalogue  read 
amiss,  or  be  wanting  in  interest,  to  those  who 
gloat  over  the  catalogues  of  Homer's  ships, 
and  Milton's  proper  names,  and  the  levee  and 
drawing-room  statistics  in  four  parallel  col- 
umns of  the  Times,  As  a  novelist,  we  take 
our  leave  of  her,  with  a  cordial  sense  of  her 
singular  talents  and  memorable  industry — 
our  general  impressions  of  her  multifarious 
fictions  being  in  accordance  with  the  comph- 
mentary  comment  of  Leigh  Hunt  :f 

Then  how  much  good  reading !  what  fit,  flowing 

words ! 
What  enjoyment,  whether  midst  houses  or  herbs ! 
'Tis  the  thinking  of  men  with  the  lightness  of 

birds ! 


Every  reader  of  "Wuthering  Heighta"  must 
have  "made  great  eyea,"  as  a  German  would  say, 
at  the  frequency  and  matter-of-course  nonchalance 
with  whicn  oaths  are  there  spelt  out^  letter  by  let- 
ter, in  the  most  solid  style  of  cursing  and  swearing. 
Never  was  dish  to  set  before  a«— trooper,  more 
highly  spiced  and  hotlv  peppered,  in  the  manner 
which  troopers  proverbially  relish.  And  Currer 
Bell  espouses  the  cause  or  all  this  "cussin'  and 
swearin . ".  In  her  preface  to  the  above  work,  she 
says  that  undoubtedly  a  large  class  of  readers  wiH 
*'  suffer  greatly**  from  Mils  Bell's  habit  of  subatt- 
tuting  the  naughty  word  in  extenso  for  the  custom- 
ary blank  line.  And  adds :  "  I  may  as  well  say  at 
once,  that  for  this  circumstance  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to  apologize ;  deeming  it,  myself,  a  rationu 
plan  to  write  word^  at  full  length.  The  practice  of 
hinting  by  single  letters  tliose  expletives  with 
which  profane  and  violent  persons  are  wont  to 
garnish  their  discourse,  strikes  me  as  a  proceeding 
which,  however  well  meant,  is  weak  and  futile. 
I  cannot  tell  what  good  it  does — what  feeling  it 
spares — what  horror  it  conceals.'*  This  is  highly 
tsnaracteristio  of  the  fmnk  and  free-hearted  writer, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  her  taste.  With  her  a 
blank  is  a  sham,  and  all  shams  are  to  be  put  down 
—except  on  paper. 

t  Blue  stookmg  Revels,  canto  iL 
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Thb  influence  of  a  great  national  poet  on 
the  national  character,  is  a  suhject  which 
might  engage  the  subtlest  analyst,  and  the 
most  philosophical  historian.  It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  poet  himself  is  the  product 
of  his  ovn  times  and  country.  But  this  only 
explains — it  does  not  contradict,  or  detract 
from  his  influence.  In  every  society,  or  con- 
dition of  mankind,  there  are  conflicting  ele- 
ments of  thought ;  those  which  have  entered 
largest  into  the  composition  of  the  poet  are 
those  which  his  genius  renders  predominant. 
He  could  not  operate  on  other  minds,  unless 
they,  in  some  measure,  sympathize  already 
with  his  own  ;  he  finds  in  each  citadel  a  fac- 
tion, at  least,  that  wears  his  colors,  and  to 
them  he  gives  over  the  command  of  the  for- 
tress. 

When  the  national  poet  is  also  the  favor- 
ite dramatist,  and  his  verses  are  recited  before 
multitudes,  and  with  all  the  illusions  of  the 
theatre,  this  influence  reaches  the  highest 
point  which,  in  modern  society,  is  attainable, 
'fhe  bard  who  sang  his  own  strains,  or  the 
compositions  he  had  learned,  to  a  simple, 
passionate  audience,  who  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  charm,  without  a  single  critical  ques- 
tion, without  a  distraction — from  the  side,  at 
least,  of  the  reflective  faculty — exercised  a 
power  over  the  minds  of  others  which,  we 
apprehend,  no  modern  dramatist,  even  with 
the  aid  of  a  Eean  or  a  Talma,  could  rival. 
But  under  the  forms  of  our  present  civilization, 
the  influence  of  a  single  mind  can  nowhere 
be  so  great,  so  permanent,  so  extensive,  as 
when  it  calls  to  its  assistance  the  recitation, 
and  the  vivid  representations  of  the  stage. 

If  the  BiBse  has  ceased,  or  is  gradually 
ceasing,  to  be  the  popular^  amusement  of 
civilized  Europe,  the  vocation  of  the  drama- 
tist, like  that  of  the  minstrel  bard  of  old,  is 
gone.  The  book  becomes  the  sole  magician 
of  the  scene.  We  have  q  3troDg  suspicion, 
when  we  pronounce  the  ^^^es  of  Corneille 
and  Shakspeare,  that  we  ^.     neskitig  of  men 


*  Corneille  and  Ms  TEw^. 
Shakspedh  and  hit  7}' * 
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whose  peculiar  influence  as  dramatists  be- 
longs already  to  the  past.  What  they  pos- 
sess as  poets  they  still  retain ;  and  in  the  case 
of  one  of  them  (perhaps  of  botM  will  retain 
as  long  as  books  are  read.  Even  if  the 
drama  should  still  continue  popular  amongst 
us — even  if  a  taste  for  tragedy  should  revive 
— the  stage,  as  a  means  of  instructing  and 
impressing  the  minds  of  numbers,  is  so  com- 
pletely outrivalled  and  overpowered  by  the 
press,  that  the  dramatist  can  no  longer  have 
any  very  peculiar  influence  on  the  national 
tone  of  thought  or  character.  When  a  Pa- 
risian multitude  not  only  sought  its  amuse- 
ment, but  gained  a  large  share  of  its  ideas 
— of  its  thinking — from  the  theatre,  the 
dramas  of  Corneille  must  have  exercised  a 
vast  influence  over  them,  and  one  which  they 
can  never  repeat. 

We  think  we  trace  that  influence  very  dis- 
tinctly in  the  political  history  of  France,  and 
of  Paris;  for  the  great  city  and  '*  grent 
nation"  have,  in  political  events,  been  terms 
almost  synonymous.  In  the  midst  of  the 
French  Revolution  we  trace  the  theatre  of 
Corneille.  Whence  did  the  people  obtain 
that  fondness  for  classical  models,  so  con- 
spicuous during  the  scenes  of  the  French 
Revolution?  It  must  have  been  from  the 
theatre — not  from  their  scholarship.  Whence, 
but  from  Corneille,  did  they  obtain  that 
readiness  to  sacrifice  to  some  principle,  some 
all  but  imaginary  duty,  the  natural  feelings 
and  affections  of  humanity  ?  But  Corneille, 
it  will'  be  said,  wrote  in  the  very  palmy  days 
of  the  monarchy ;  some  one  has  called  his 
dramas  "  the  breviary  of  kings."  so  delighted 
was  he  with  magnifying  the  office,  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  kings  and  emperors.  It  was 
not  from  Corneille,  only  occasionally  repub- 
lican, that  they  would  learn  the  doctrines  of 
the  Revolution.  Very  true  ;  but  he  helped 
to  tnake  them  the  sort  of  revolutionists  they 
were.  For  good  and  for  bad,  his  influence 
is  conspicuous  in  their  mode  of  thinking  and 
their  moral  temperament.  He  taught  them 
a  heroic  devotion  to  a  general  principle ;  he 
taught  them,  too,  to  sacrifice  the  safer  guides 
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of  humane  feeling,  kindly  sympathy,  and  the 
personal  equities  of  life,  to  some  stern  and 
national  duty  ;  and  he  taught  them,  more- 
over, the  intellectual  hahit  of  changing  these 
general  principles  with  surprising  rapidity. 
His  dialogues  consist  of  a  passionate  logic, 
wielded  with  equal  power  by  the  most  op- 
posite antagonists.  Their  passion  is,  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  displayed  by  some  egregi- 
ous paradox,  or  bold,  fallacious  reasoning. 
No  sentiment  is  so  common  as  that  all  is 
permitted  for  a  great  end  ;  and  if  the  mind 
is  familiarized  with  this  sentiment,  it  is  quite 
as  well  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  tyranny 
of  a  mob  as  in  the  tyranny  of  a  despot.  The 
"  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain"  recruits  his  as- 
sassins from  the  same  moral  nature  that  sup- 
plies fit  members  for  a  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal. Fouquier  Tinville  would  have  made  an 
admirable  fanatic. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  you 
excite  a  Parisian  mob  by  a  logical  abstraction 
— by  the  lofty  enunciation  of  a  general 
principle.  This  has  been  often  made  the 
subject  of  laudatory  comment,  when  a  com- 
parison has  been  drawn  between  a  Parisian 
and  an  English  mob.  This  last,  it  has  been 
said,  can  be  moved  but  in  two  ways  :  either 
by  vociferating  some  single  watchword — as 
ybu  would  wave  a  banner  in  the  air — some 
cry  which  bears  concentrated  in  itself  the 
prejudices  which  have  been  many  years  in 
ripening :  it  is  *'  No  Popery  !*'  or  the  "  Con- 
stitution !'*  or  **  Reform !"  as  the  case  may 
be  ; — or,  by  appealing  to  some  deep-rooted 
feeling  of  justice  and  morality,  or  some  spon- 
taneous natural  sympathy.  •*  Fair  play  1" 
and  "  He  has  had  enough  !"  are  the  oratori- 
cal expressions  which  often  decide  the  con- 
troversy. Instead  of  being  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice their  humanity  for  an  abstraction,  the 
most  popular  cause  would  be  in  danger  of 
losing  its  popularity  the  moment  it  led  to  a 
flagrant  act  of  cruelty.  Englishmen  are 
more  ready  to  sympathize  with  men,  than 
inflame  themselves  with  a  principle;  and 
their  sympathies  extend  as  widely  through 
the  various  classes  of  society,  as  that  of  any 
people  who  can  be  named. 

This  aptitude  in  a  French  populace  to 
throw  its  passion  into  the  form  of  general 
reasoning,  which  leads  it  often  into  the  heroic 
mood,  and  which  has  also  impressed  upon  it 
the  character,  above  all  other  people,  of  in- 
constancy (monarchical  and  republican  prin- 
ciples succeeding  each  other  in  rapid  alterna- 
tion,) may  be  not  unfairly  traced,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  education  received  from  its 
theatre.     Upon  the  whole,  we  regard  it  as 


an  unfortunate  education  which  their  great 
dramatist  provided  for  the  French  people. 

Open  any  one  of  the  dramas  of  .Comeille. 
Each  speaker  is  a  bold  and  eloquent  pleader 
for  his  cause,  abounding  in  all  the  maxims  of 
conduct  which  may  suit  his  purpose  or  posi- 
tion. Liberty,  loyalty,  honor,  dissimulation, 
each  for  the  time,  is  put  in  full  possession  of 
the  whole  artillery  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  The 
most  unscrupulous  maxims  are  delivered  with 
unblushing  effrontery,  and  in  the  most  precise 
and  energetic  language.  Passionate  and 
argumentative  at  once,  no  style  could  be 
more  fitted  to  engrave  them  on  the  memory, 
or  win  for  them  at  least  a  transitory  assent  of 
the  judgment.  It  is  the  display  of  strong 
passion,  leading  men  not  into  violent  action^ 
but  into  violent  reasoning,  that  we  have  so 
frequently  placed  before  us. 

From  a  volume  of  the  cJiefs-d'^oeuvres  of 
Comeille  which  lies  before  us,  we  select  the 
first  on  which  the  page  opens.  It  is  Pompie, 
Pompey,  who  gives  the  name  to  the  piece, 
never,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  appears 
upon  the  scene.  News  comes  of  his  fatal 
defeat,  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  to  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  he  and  his  counsel  con- 
sult together  what  policy  to  adopt :  whether, 
from  gratitude  to  Pompey,  to  protect,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  conquered,  or  to  appease  the 
conqueror  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  fugitive. 
Phdtin,  Septime,  Achillas,  and  Ptolomee 
himself,  give  their  several  opinions.  Photin 
argues  that  Pompey  should  be  put  to  death. 
Fortune  has  declared  against  him;  nay, 
there  is  a  sort  of  piety  la  siding  with  the 
victor. 

'^Ranerez-vonsda  parti  des'destins  et  des  dieox. 

*         m         *         *         *         • 

Quels  que  soient  leurs  decrets  d€clarez-vou8 

pour  eux, 
Et,  pour  leur  obeir,  perdez  le  malheureux." 

If  the  standard  of  victory  had  been  waving 
from  the  prow  of  his  galleys,  we  would  have 
received  him  with  honors  and  festivities  ; — 
we  wished  it ;  why  has  he  not  better  an- 
swered our  wishes  and  our  hopes  ?  He 
comes  cursed  by  the  gods.  As  to  the  jus- 
tice and  the  morality  of  the  case,  P1y>tin 
scouts  any  appeal  to  such  vulgar  considera- 
tions. He  throws  all  the  energy  of  his  lan- 
guage into  his  indignant  disclaimer : — 

**  Laiftsez  nommer  sa  mort  un  injuste  attentat, 
LajtuKice  n^est  pat  une  rertu  d'Etat. 
Le  choix  des  actions,  on  mauvaises  ou  bonnes, 
Ne  fait  qu'an^antir  la  force  des  couronnes: 
Jje  droit  des  rois  consiste  A  ne  rien  epar^ner. 
La  timide  6quitd  detruit  I'art  de  rdgner?' 
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The  poet  seems  to  triumph  in  the  audacity 
with  which  he  can  utter  the  most  infamous 
principles.  Meanwhile,  some  shadow  of 
loyalty,  or  some  vague  sense  of  a  duty  to 
the  State,  just  saves  the  speaker  from  our 
utmost  execrations,  or  from  the  charge  of 
downright  madness.  Achillas  advises  a 
milder  course,  but  takes  care  to  say, 

**  Non  qu'en  un  coup  d'Etat  je  n'approave  le 
crime." 

Sepiime  is  a  Roman.  He  declares  that  to 
adopt  the  cause  of  Pompey  would  be  to  rush 
into  destruction.  The  king  can  either  chase 
him  from  his  dominions,  or  deliver  him  up  to 
Cesar,  alive  or  dead.  He  counsels  the  fast, 
"  Take  upon  yourself,"  he  says,  "  the  crime, 
and  leave  Caesar  the  benefit  of  it :  he  will  be 
doubly  grateful  for  an  enemy  destroyed,  and 
his  own  reputation  spared."  Ptolemy  de- 
cides in  favor  of  the  last  proposition.  In 
that  decision  even  Achillas  acquiesces — 

*'  Seigneur,  je  crois  tout  juste  alors  qu'un  to  Tor- 
donne.*' 

If  nothing  can  be  crime  which  serves  King 
Ptolemy,  so  Ptolemy,  in  his  turn,  finds  that 
nothing  can  be  wrong  which  is  done  in  the 
service  of  one  who  represents  the  majesty 
of  Rome.  He  lays  claim  to  peculiar  merit 
for  sacrificing  his  honor  to  the  interest  of 
Caesar. 

**Mai8  pour  servir  Cdsar  rien  n'est  illegitime!" 

Quotations  of  this  kind  might  be  easily 
multiplied  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary.  Neither 
shall  we  pursue  a  step  further  the  course  of 
this  drama,  which  does  not  indeed  hold  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  in  the  theatre  of  Cor- 
nell le.  The  love  of  Caesar  is  very  absurd ; 
and  his  clemency  is  not  more  worthily  repre- 
sented. Both  it,  and  the  most  magnanimous 
hatred  of  Cornelia,  are  precisely  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  melo- dramatic. 

Corneille's  classical  heroes  have  been 
complimented  as  being  "  more  Roman  than 
the  Romans  themselves."  In  one  sense  of 
the  word  we  have  no  doubt  of  this  : — such 
Romans  as  his  never  lived.  They  are  rather 
boasting  Spaniards,  thrown  into  the  toga, 
and  losing,  under  this  q^w  costume,  the 
little  nature  that  belonged  to  them.  Cor- 
neille  borrowed  a  good  j^^]  pjore  than  his 

We  quite 
"  who 


plots  from  the  Spanisk 


d<1i 


agree  with  the  spealf^  ^f  n  Horace" 
says,  ^  iP 


"  Je  rends  gr&ces  aux  dien  de  n'4tre  pas  Romatn* 
Pour  conserver  encore  quelque  chose  d'humain.*' 

In  this  fine  drama  of  "  Horace"  our  sym- 
pathies, unless  borne  alone  by  the  power  of 
some  great  actor,  entirely  break  down.  We 
admire  the  elevation  of  mind,  half  patriotism, 
half  stoicism,  which  Horace  displays  in  that 
interview  with  his  sister  which  occurs  before 
the  battle.  He  tells  Camille  that  if  Curiace, 
her  lover,  shall  return  the  conqueror,  not  to 
reproach  kirn  with  the  death  of  her  brother 
— to  love  and  to  marry  him  as  a  man  who 
had  only  fulfilled  his  duty.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  (Horace)  should  return  the 
victor,  to  give  him  the  like  welcome. 

"  Ne  me  reprochez  point  la  mort  de  votre  amant — 
Qnerellez  ciel  et  terre,  et  maudiseez  le  sort ; 
Mais  aprds  le  combat  ne  pensez  plus  au  mort" 

These  are  natural  sentiments,  and  naturally 
expressed :  be  is  strong  at  heart  himself, 
and  he  would  fortify  bis  sister  against  the 
approaching  calamity ; — but  when  he  in  fact 
returns  the  victor,  we  feel  that  this  stoical 
elevation  degenerates  into  a  harsh  and  boast- 
ful manner,  devoid  of  the  least  trait  of  heroic, 
or  any  other,  nature.  He  at  once  challenges 
his  sister's  joyful  reception  !  He  points  to 
the  swords  of  the  slain — 

"  Vois  ces  marques  d'honneur,  ces  tdmoins  de  ma 
gloire, 
Et  rends  ce  que  tu  dois  &  I'heur  de  ma  vic- 
toire." 

It  is  brutal ; — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
conduct  of  Camille  is  a  sort  of  suicidal  rage : 
for  she  not  only  laments  her  lover,  which 
was  natural,  but  rushes  into  a  general  abuse 
of  Rome  ! — which  is  quite  inexplicable,  un- 
less it  was  intended  to  inflame  the  anger  of 
her  brother. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  natural  and  spontane- 
ous passions,  whether  good  or  ill,  have  their 
fair  play  and  development  in  the  dramas  of 
Corneille.  What  he  delights  to  do  is  to 
raise  up  some  principle  of  honor,  or  of  loy- 
alty, and  then  to  break  the  heart  against  it. 
His  Chimtm  loves ;  but  her  idea  of  honor 
requires  that  she  should  revenge  her  father, 
and  she  goes  before  the  king,  clamorously 
petitioning  for  the  execution  of  her  lover  1 
And  Chim^ne  is  the  tenderest  of  his  hero- 
ines. If  we  look  at  his  "  ^Emilia"  in  Cinna 
we  absolutely  recoil,  as  before  some  beauti- 
ful tigress ;  nay,  as  far  as  we  see,  there  is 
more  of  ferocity  than  beauty  of  any  descrip- 
tion.     If  the  general  effect  of  Corneille's 
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dramas  be  to  elevate  the  mind  into  certain 
heroic  moods,  we  may  add,  with  quite  as 
much  truth,  that  another  general  effect  is  to 
indurate  the  heart.  So  far  from  doing,  as 
his  master  Aristotle  would  have  told  him — 
so  far  from  softening  the  spectator  by  the 
means  of  pity  and  terror,  he  succeeds,  as  we 
say,  in  hardening  the  heart.  He  teaches  us 
to  throw  aside  and  trample  upon  natural 
goodness,  or  natural  weakness ;  but  he  is  far 
from  teaching  us  to  do  this  in  obedience  to 
ennobling  or  steadfast  sentiments  of  duty. 
While  he  tortures  our  feelings,  he  plays  with 
our  principles.  We  cannot  but  think  that  a 
great  poet  of  this  kind  was,  upon  the  whole, 
a  national  misfortune. 

We  shall  return  again,  if  space  permits  us, 
to  some  examination  of  the  dramas  of  Cor- 
neille.  These  few  specimens  will  justify  the 
general  remark  we  have  made  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  influence  he  habitually  exercised 
upon  his  audience.  Let  us  look,  for  a  mo- 
ment, at  our  Shakspeare,  and  the  national 
influence  which  he  appears  to  have  exercised. 

Beyond  some  appeals  to  our  patriotism, 
or  national  vanity,  it  may  at  first  appear  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  drama  of  Shakspeare 
to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  national  cha- 
racter. He  presents  to  us  human  life  and 
human  passions  in  all  their  varieties;  and 
the  boast  which  his  critics  have  made  in  his 
name  is  precisely  this,  that  he  is  so  universal, 
so  impartial,  that  in  his  mimic  world,  you 
see  humanity,  but  you  do  not  see  William 
Shakspeare.  Any  other  influence,  therefore, 
except  the  beneficial  results  that  attend  upon 
the  wide  exercise  and  development  of  our 
sympathies,  it  may  seem  difficult  to  specify. 

But  notwithstanding  this  character  not  un- 
justly ascribed  to  him,  of  dramatic  univer- 
sality, we  think  the  mind  of  Shakspeare 
himself  *  is  seen  and  felt  throughout  his 
dramas,  and  that  there  are  prevailing  trains 
of  thought  which  have  had  a  permanent 
influence  on  his  countrymen.  How  are 
Englishmen  characterized  abroad,  and  by 
neighboring  nations  ?  A  practical  people 
marvellously  industrious,  but  withal  a  mel- 
ancholy and  reflective  people;  given  more 
than  any  other,  that  ever  led  so  active  and 
strenuous  life,  to  meditation.  Serious  and 
taciturn,  we  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
subject  to  ennui,  and  to  have  a  great  tenden- 
cy to  suicide.  This  last  we  dispute.  But 
that  a  strain  of  serious  and  of  melancholy  re- 
flection runs  through  the  national  character, 
and  through  the  English  literature,  will  be 
generally  admitted.  Where  did  it  begin? 
Next  to  our  seaa  and  our  skies,  and  that  in- 


finity which  surrounds  all  human  life,  we 
trace  it  to  William  Shakspeare.  What  young 
poet,  after  having  read  his  Shakspeare 
through  and  through,  does  not  begin  with 
something  which,  consciously  or  unconsci- 
ously, is  an  imitation  of  Hamlet  ? 

There  is  much  of  Hamlet  in  many  other 
characters  than  the  Prince  of  Denmark — 
much  of  the  same  deep  unsatisfied  reflection, 
leaning  more  to  despondency  than  to  hope, 
and  dwelling  much  with  doubt,  though  never 
throwing  faith  aside.  How,  indeed,  could  a 
man  of  keen  and  pensive  observation  on  hu- 
man life,  of  habitual  reflection  upon  himself 
and  the  strange  scene  around  him,  fail  to  in- 
troduce traits  of  his  own  mode  of  thinking  ? 
He  has  diffused  them  more  copiously  through 
his  Hamlet  than  elsewhere ;  but  in  many 
other  characters  it  is  Shakspeare  that  speaks 
and  not  the  hero  of  the  piece.  The  strain  of 
sentiment  was  never  suggested  by  a  drama- 
tic exercise  of  his  mind,  but  thoughts  and 
images  which  had  occurred  to  him  in  some 
observant  or  meditative  hour  are  reproduced, 
with  or  without  much  dramatic  propriety. 
What  gave  Claudio  in  Measure  for  Measure 
that  thrilling  passage — 

• 
^  Ay,  bat  to  die,  to  go  we  know  not  where !  " 

The  situation  of  Claudio,  who  is  condemned 
to  die,  would  give  rise  naturally  enough  to 
reflections  upon  death ;  but  what  was  there 
in  the  character  of  Claudio  to  suggest  this 
tone  of  reflection  ?  An  ordinary  Italian  takes 
the  priest's  account  of  what  happens  after 
death.  It  was  not  Claudio  that  was  speak- 
ing here.  When  Romeo,  the  fond  and  des- 
pairing lover,  has  heard  of  Juliet's  death — 
he  too  will  die — he  will  procure  some  poison, 
carry  it  to  Juliet's  tomb,  and  drink  it  there  ! 
Was  that  description,  which  lives  in  the 
memory  of  every  one  of  us,  of  the  starved 
apothecary,  introduced  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  drama  ?  On  the  contrary,  more  than 
one  critic  has  observed,  that  no  man  in  the 
affliction  of  Romeo  could  possibly  have  so 
far  abstracted  his  mind  from  his  own  per- 
sonal distress  as  to  have  then  dwelt  upon  the 
condition  of  another,  and  drawn  this  faithful 
picture  of  him.  It  was  not  Romeo,  it  was 
Shakspeare,  that  had  seen  and  noted  the 
apothecary. 

What  had  Macbeth,  assassin  and  usurper, 
to  do  with  that  pensive  moralixing — 

"  Life's  but  a  walking  shadow  ?" 

We  do  not  say  here  that  there  is  any  dramatic 
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discrepancy.  Shakspeare  has  given  through- 
out his  Macbeth  softening  touches  of  refleo- 
tion.  He  could  not  help  it.  This  reflective 
tendency  was  so  strong  in  his  mind  that  it 
throws  its  light  over  all  his  pictures.  There 
is  more  of  this  cast  of  thought  in  one  play 
of  Shakspeare  than  in  all  the  dramas  of  Cor- 
neille.  Such  a  character  of  Jacques  can 
have  heen  introduced  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  unburden  the  poet's  mind  of  these 
pensive,  meditative,  poetic  thoughts  that  were 
crowding  in  upon  it.  But  even  where  his 
creations  are  eminently  draipatic,  he  still  car- 
ries with  him  his  own  peculiar  thoughtful- 
ness,  that  sad  and  marvellimg  inquisition 
which  the  philosophic  spirit  can  never  re- 
lease itself  from.  And  thus  it  happens  that, 
let  the  tragedy  be  what  it  may  which  Shaks- 
peare has  presented  to  us,  one  result  is  sure 
to  follow :  he  leaves  us  in  the  reflective  mood ; 
if  not  wiser,  in  the  mood  for  wisdom.  Of  all 
the  creations  of  Shakspeare,  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  dramatic,  as  it  is  also  one  of  his 
very  grandest,  is  King  Lear.  What  mourn- 
ful sagacity,  what  serious  and  pensive.satire, 
gleam  through  the  free  ai^d  wild  dbcourses 
of  the  discrowned  madly-bewildered  mon- 
arch !  Ob,  do  not  tell  us  that  Shakspeare  is 
not  seen  in  his  dramas  !  He  is  not  seen  in- 
trusively ;  his  men  and  women  speak ;  but 
there  is  the  same  inspiration  felt  throughout. 
This  reflective  mood,  like  everything  earth- 
ly, may  have  its  darker  side,  and  evil  as  well 
as  good  may  be  traced  to  it.  We  have  heard 
some  complaints  in  print,  as  well  as  in  con- 
versation mutterings,  on  what  has  been  called 
the  sceptical  spirit  of  the  dramas  of  Shaks- 
peare. Very  susceptible  of  scepticism  those 
minds,  we  think,  must  be  who  have  found  it 
there.  But  say  that  you  encounter  a  spirit 
of  meditation,  revolving  much  and  conclu- 
ding little,  where  the  problems  of  human 
life  are  stated,  and  not  resolved,  consider 
this — that  it  is  always  a  serious  spirit.  Doubt 
is  sadness ;  there  is  no  levity  in  it ;  inquiry  is 
never  thrown  aside;  a  great  problem  is  never 
forgotten,  never  trifled  with.  And  the  doubt 
b  but  transitory — an  obscuration,  not  a  de- 
parture of  faith.  It  is  but  the  cloud  upon 
Mount  Sinai ;  the  sacred  mountain  itself  is  not 
removed.  If  a  certain  distrust  and  despon- 
dency may  be  said  to  characterize  the  peo- 
ple and  the  literature  of  England,  and  if  this 
be  in  some  measure  traceable  to  the  author 
of  "  Hamlet,"  let  it  be  also  remembered  that 
no  Gallic  levity  enters  into  this  dubious  and 
distrustful  disposition,  ^t  one  time,  when 
all  earnest  thought  was  qq^  of  fashion,  and 
Shakspeare  himself  was  for(rott«°'  there  ap- 


peared this  spirit  of  iight-hearted  scepticism 
amongst  us.  But  even  then  it  was  a  foreign 
importation.  It  is  a  Rasselas,  and  not  a 
Candide,  that  takes  root  in  the  English  mind. 
Sadness  enough  it  may  betray,  and  arising 
partly  from  incertitude  in  its  quest  for  truth ; 
but  a  gay  recognition  that  no  truth  is  to  be 
found,  and  a  *'  let  us  live  happy  without  it!" 
— this  is  not  in  our  national  mind,  nor  in  our 
national  poet. 

Shakspeare  lived  at  a  time  when  a  great 
religious  revolution  was  taking  place  in  this 
country.  At  such  times  there  is  brought 
before  the  observant  mind  one  of  the  most 
mournful  spectacles  which  human  affairs  pre- 
sent. Virtue  and  piety  are  arrayed — against 
virtue  and  piety.  Men  substantially  of  the 
same  faith,  and  the  same  morality,  are  con- 
demning each  other  with  a  bitterness  of  lan- 
guage they  do  not  use  towards  the  worst  of 
criminals.  Each,  in  the  estimation  of  his  op- 
ponent, is  thQ  enemy  of  God  and  of  man. 
In  such  scenes  of  controversy,  they  are  not 
to  be  most  blamed  who  And  it  impossible  to 
side  heartily  with  either  party — whose  flrst 
wish  is  for  peace,  and  who  stand  aloof  that 
they  may  not  further  embroil  the  fray.  It 
is  said  of  Shakspeare  that  he  was  neither 
good  Protestant  nor  good  Catholic,  and  that 
he  had  probably  received  just  as  much  of 
the  new  doctrine  as  to  disturb  his  faith  in  the 
old.  To  us  it  seems  that  there  was  a  great 
similarity  in  this  respect  between  Bacon  and 
Shakspeare.  Both  were  Protestants,  so  far 
as  this  was  a  national  or  patriotic  question  ; 
both  were  ready  to  declare 

"  That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  toll  and  tithe  in  our  dominions  ;^' 

and  we  need  not  add  that  both  were  men  ac- 
customed to  the  independent  exercise  of  their 
own  judgment.  So  far,  they  were  Protes- 
tants. But  they  had  neither  of  them  irre- 
vocably pledged  themselves  to  the  doctrinal 
system  of  that  party.  Bacon  was  a  political 
Protestant ;  the  poet  Shakspeare  had  evident- 
ly never  revoked  or  called  in  his  sympathies 
from  the  old  forms  of  Christian  piety.  Both 
were  occasionally  driven,  by  the  influence  of 
the  times,  to  speculate  on  first  principles. 
Bacon  found  his  consolation,  and  a  great  pur- 
pose, in  recalling  men  to  the  study  of  material 
nature,  and  Shakspeare  his  occupation  in  the 
study  of  human  nature.  One  hardly  sees 
how  he  could  have  pursued  his  theme  and 
been  the  staunch  Protestant  of  the  times ;  he 
could  hardly  have  been  both  dramatist  and 
Puritan. 
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Bat  he  might  have  been  the  Poet.  Milton, 
it  may  be  suggested,  was  a  Puritan.  Have 
many  of  those  who  would  thus  characterize 
Milton  reflected  on  the  yarious  elements  that 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  mind  of 
that  poet?  He  was  a  Puritan  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Homer  and  of  ^schylus.  Clas- 
sical learning  had  done  for  him  what  a  spec- 
ulative spirit  had  done  for  Shakspeare ;  it 
imparted  a  certain  freedom,  produced  a  cer- 
tain impartiality  of  thought  and  vision,  with- 
out which  we  might  have  had  hymns,  many 
and  beautiful,  but  no  epic. 

Speaking  on  national  poets,  it  is  hardly  a 
digression  to  bestow  a  passing  word  on  Mil- 
ton. What  is  it  we  see  in  the  mind  of  this 
great  poet  ?  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  con- 
fluence of  two  streams  of  poetic  literature 
— the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek.  Homer  and 
Isaiah  meet  together.  In  prose,  he  was  a 
Puritan  arguing  against  Prehicy,  as  if  this 
were  the  turning-point  of  the  world's  his- 
tory. But  in  poetry,  his  imagination  haunts 
the  past,  and  the  old  gods  restored  to  him 
large  portions  of  our  common  humanity. 
In  vain  did  he  convert  the  heathen  gods  into 
disguised  and  treacherous  devils ;  they  had 
reared  a  temple  for  themselves  in  his  imagin- 
ation which  he  never  could  desecrate. 

Examine  the  mind  of  Milton — we  feel  our 
knee  bend  reverently  as  we  approach  the 
theme,  with  just  that  slight  genuflexion  the 
priest  makes  as  he  nears  the  altar — examine 
his  mode  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  You 
find  that  in  his  controversial  works  he  shows  lit- 
tle tendency  to  build  on  first  principles,  or  on 
abstract  truths,  but  argues  much,  (according 
to  the  prevailing  manner  of  the  times,)  from 
his  authorities,  his  texts,  his  citations,  his 
"  Kings  "  and  "  Chronicles,"  his  priests  and 
prophets.  His  learning  and  his  reasoning 
go  hand  in  hand.  But  Milton  happily  had 
two  learnings,  and  the  balance  and  inter- 
change between  them  produced  some  of  the 
liberalizing  effect  of  enlarged  abstract  reA- 
soning.  In  his  poetry  this  becomes  very 
conspicuous.  The  Hebrew  literature  lent 
him  all  its  grandeur  of  conception,  and  its 
moral  purity ;  but  he  escaped  from  its  spirit 
of  exclusiveness ;  for  the  Greek  literature 
also  claimed  an  allegiance  from  him.  These 
two  sources  of  thought,  these  two  golden 
urns,  were  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left, 
and  he  drew  from  both  :  or  rather  let  us  say, 
that  these  two*  literatures  were  the  two 
mighty  wings  on  which  he  soared  and 
balanced  himself  in  that  loftiest  empyrean 
in  which  none  other  has  sailed  with  safety. 
Our  national  mind  and  character  are  per- 


manently, and  in  every  department,  marked 
by  compromise.  In  our  political  constitution, 
in  our  church,  in  our  system  of  education, 
in  our  great  habits  of  thinking,  we  make 
some  curious,  undefinable,  but  most  useful 
compromise  between  irreconcilable  anta- 
gonists. We  talk  like  republicans,  and  we 
feel  an  enthusiastic  loyalty  ;  we  have  a  per- 
sonal independence  that  aimounts  to  churlish- 
ness, and  the  throne  is  scarcely  more  honored 
than  the  aristocracy ;  we  are  the  most  prac- 
tical and  business-like,  and  the  most  sad  and 
reflective  of  men  ;  and  in  our  speculative 
opinions  we  claim  ever  the  greatest  freedom, 
and  are  most  averse  to  any  use  of  it — are 
very  bold,  and  full  of  self-distrust ; — and  lo ! 
among  our  poets,  our  great  epic  is  a  com- 
promise between  Christian  and  classical  learn- 
ing; and  in  our  Shakspearian  drama  we  have 
been  taught  to  look  for  nothing  but  a  faith- 
ful reflection  of  all  manner  of  men,  of  all 
sentiments,  and  all  passions. 

We  have  been  carried  on  by  our  own  train 
of  thought,  to  the  forgetfulness  of  our  criti- 
cal duty,  and  have  not  yet  ushered  in  the 
two  works  of  M.  Quizot  which  led  to  these 
reflections  on  the  national  influences  of  the 
French  and  the  English  dramatist.  Two 
such  announcements  as  Comeille  and  his 
Times,  and  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  by  an 
author  who  is  almost  naturalized  amongst 
us,  and  who,  at  all  events,  is  as  highly  ap- 
preciated in  this  country  as  in  his  own,  must 
have  proved  very  attractive.  Those  who  did 
not  give  themselves  the  leisure  to  reflect 
whether  it  was  very  likely  that  the  ex-minis- 
ter, or  the  fallen  statesman,  would  so  soon 
have  withdrawn  his  attention  from  political 
events  to  fix  it  upon  purely  literary  themes, 
will  have  expected,  under  these  titles,  to  re- 
ceive two  new  works,  the  result  of  the  last 
researches  and  reflections  of  M.  Guizot. 
They  will  have  been  disappointed  when,  on 
opening  the  volumes,  they  found  them  com- 
posed of  essays  and  fragments  written  many 
years  ago— one  of  the  longest  not  even  by 
the  pen  of  M.  Guizot.  The  volumes,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  worthy  of  perusal ;  al- 
though they  will  hardly  add  to  the  mature 
reputation  of  the  philosophical  historian. 

In  the  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  the  con- 
spicuous defect  lies  where  one  would  have 
least  anticipated — in  the  historical  and  bio- 
graphical notice  of  Shakspeare.  The  author 
has  not  revised  his  early  work  ;  he  has  not 
taken  advantage  of  the  researches  or  sugges- 
tions of  later  authors;  neither,  when  he 
wrote  his  essay,  does  he  appear  to  have  be- 
stowed much  attention  on  this  part  of  the 
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subject  TltB  coosequence  is  that  he  repeats 
some,  old  stories,  which  we  believe  we  may 
say  are  now  generally  exploded. 

Historical  investigation  has  added  very 
few  facts  to  the  biography  of  Shakspeare, 
bat  it  has  disproved  several  idle  traditions 
that  have  been  currently  attached  to  his 
name.  All  we  seem  really  to  know  is  this, 
that  about  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  he 
left  Stratford,  and  came  up  to  London  to 
push  his  fortune  there,  as  actor  and  play- 
wright. A  youth,  in  our  days,  bent  on  the 
like  search  of  fame  and  fortune,  travels  up 
to  London  with  a  manuscript  in  his  pocket, 
and  hies  forthwith  to  the  publisher.  There 
was  no  Murray  or  Longman  in  those  times 
of  Shakspeare — not  even  a  Lintot ;  even 
Grub  Street  as  yet  was  unknown — ^and  our 
literary  aspirant  betakes  himself,  of  necessity, 
to  the  Olobe  theatre.  This  is  all  we  really 
know.  When  the  adventurous  youth  had 
become  the  renowned  dramatist,  the  gossips 
bestirred  themselves,  and  found,  or  invented, 
divers  anecdotes  which,  we  apprehend,  are 
now  generally  discredited,  or  likely  to  be- 
come so. 

Shakspeare's  father  is  now  a  glover,  now 
a  butcher ;  he  is  a  wool-stapler,  he  is  a  gra- 
zier, a  man  in  distressed  circumstances,  and 
a  respectable  burgess.  Shakspeare  himself 
has  been  articled  to  a  lawyer,  has  been  a 
schoolmaster ;  has  been  bred  a  butcher,  and 
seen  killing  a  calf,  and  making  speeches  over 
it ;  he  had  no  education,  he  has  been  educated 
at  a  most  excellent  grammar  school :  there 
is  no  end  to  the  conflicting  gossip.  Then 
comes  the  famous  story  of  the  deer-stealing, 
told  hitherto  in  all  the  biographies — but  told 
with  gradually  diminishing  confidence,  till  at 
length  his  last  biographer,  Mr.  Knight,  boldly 
refuses  to  it  any  historical  value  whatever. 
M.  Guizot,  after  a  very  hasty  examination, 
concludes  that  this  story  must  be  true,  but 
regards  it  in  the  light  of  a  jocular  event, 
such  as  Shakspeare  himself  might  have  al- 
luded to  in  after  life  with  the  same  frankness 
that  men  relate  the  feats  of  their  schoolboy 
days  with.  This  is  the  most  rational  repre- 
sentation to  give,  if  the  story  is  to  be  retained. 
But  M.  Guizot  still  relates  it  as  the  turning- 
point  in  our  poet's  career.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  he  should  have  been  driven 
from  his  native  place  by  an  occurrence  which 
admits  of  being  represented  as  a  mere  youth- 
ful exploit,  in  which  there  was  more  frolic 
than  crime.  And  if  he  really  had  to  fly 
from  Stratford  as  a  disgraced  culprit,  it  is 
quite  as  hard  to  understand  why  he  should 
have  clung  with  tenacity  to  his  native  place^ 


continually  revisiting  it,  and  returning  to  end 
his  days  there.  But  what  is  still  more  to 
the  purpose  than  any  general  reasoning  of 
this  kind — it  has  been  shown  that  the  mcts 
by  which  the  tradition  has  been  upheld  are 
without  authority — are  not  facts,  but  fictions^ 
We  cannot  do  better  than  give,  in  the  first 
place,  the  narrative  as  told  by  M.  Guizot. 

"  The  occurrence  which  forced  Shakspeare  to 
leave  Stratford,  and  gave  to  England  her  greatest 
poet,  proves  that  his  position  as  the  father  of  a 
fauiily  (he  had  very  early  married  Anne  Hath- 
away) had  not  eflected  any  gre*it  alteration  in  the 
irregularity  of  his  habits  as  a  young  man. 

"Jealous  preservers  of  their  game,  like  all 
gentlemen  who  are  not  engaged  in  war,  the  pos- 
sessors of  parks  were  continually  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  them  against  invasions  which, 
in  places  so  open  and  unprotected,  were  as  fre- 
quent as  tliey  were  easy.  Danger  does  not  always 
diminish  temptation,  but  frequently  even  makes  it 
appear  loss  illegitimate.  A  band  of  poachers  car- 
ried on  their  depredations  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Stratford,  and  Shakspearey  who  was  eminently 
sociable f  never  refused  to  engarre  in  anything  that 
was  done  in  ccmiTnon,  He  was  caught  in  the  park 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  locked  up  in  the  keeper's 
lodge,  where  he  passed  the  night  in  no  very  agree- 
able manner,  ana  taken  the  next  morning  before 
Sir  Thomas,  in  whose  presence,  according  to  all 
appearance,  he  did  not  extenuate  his  fault  by  sub- 
mission and  repentance.  Shakspeare  seems  to 
have  retained  too  merry  a  recollection  of  this  cir- 
cumstance of  his  life  for  us  to  suppose  that  it 
caused  him  anything  more  than  amusement.  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  whom  he  brought  on  the  stage 
some  years  afterwards  as  Justice  Shallow,  had 
doubtless  taken  hold  of  his  imagination  less  as  an 
object  of  ill  humor  than  as  a  pleasant  caricature. 

*^  Shakspeare  composed  and  posted  on  Sir 
Thomas's  gates  a  ballad  which  was  quite  bad 
enough  to  thoroughly  divert  the  public,  to  whom 
ho  then  looked  for  triumph,  and  to  excite  to  the 
last  degree  the  anger  of  the  man  whose  name  is 
held  up  to  popular  ridicule.  A  criminal  prosecu- 
tion was  commenced  against  the  young  man  with 
such  violence,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  safety :  so  he  left  his  family,  and 
travelled  to  London  in  search  of  an  asylum  and 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

"  Some  of  Shakspeare's  biographers  have  sup- 
posed that  pecuniary  difficulties  may  have  occa- 
sioned this  flight  from  home.  Aubrey  attributes 
it  only  to  his  desire  to  find  in  London  some  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  histalent.  But,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  ulterior  results  of  the  poet's 
adventure  with  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  the  fact  itself 
cannot  be  called  in  question.  Shakspeare  seems 
to  have  taken  particular  pains  to  state  it.  0/  cdl 
Falstaff^s  follies  the  only  one  for  which  he  is  not 
punished  is  having  '  beaten  the  men,  and  killed 
the  deer,'  of  Shallow.  All  the  advantage  remains 
with  Falstaff  in  this  afikir ;  and  Shallow,  who  is 
BO  clearly  designated  by  the  arms  of  the  Lucy 
family,  is  nowhere  so  ridiculous  as  in  the  scene 
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in  which  he  venta  his  wrath  against  the  robber  of 

his  eame The  friendly  care  and 

complacency  with  which  Shakitpcare  reproduces 
in  the  piece,  in  reference  to  Bhailow's  armorial 
bearings,  the  play  upon  word.s  which  formed  the 
basis  of  his  ballad  against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
|)ave  quite  the  appearance  of  a  tender  recollection ; 
and  assuredly  tew  historical  anecdotes  can  pro- 
duce in  favor  of  their  authenticity  such  conclu- 
sive moral  evidence." 

Now,  the  doggrel  ballad  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  is  given  up 
by  all  the  critics ;  it  was  plainly  written  at 
a  much  later  period — grew  out  of,  and  was 
ivitten  to  suit,  the  story.  The  armorial  bear- 
ings assigned  to  Shallow  are  not  those  of  the 
Lucy  family.  Malone  has  the  credit,  we  be* 
lieve,  of  pointing  this  out :  the  mere  similar- 
ity of  sound  between  "  luce  "  and  "  Lucy  " 
having  led  to  the  mistake.  There  is  really 
no  evidence  whatever  that  Justice  Shallow  is 
a  caricature  of  Sir  Thomas.  And  it  is  really 
very  ludicrous  to  urge,  that,  "of  all  Fal- 
staff's  follies,  the  only  one  for  which  he  is 
not  punished,"  &c.,  &c., — as  if  Shakspeare 
was  in  the  habit  of  dispensing  strict  retribu- 
tive justice  upon  the  knight  of  Gadshill ! 

The  case,  therefore,  stands  thus :  There  is 
a  traditionary  anecdote  of  Shakspeare  having 
been  engaged  in  the  exploit,  more  or  less 
criminal,  of  chasing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  deer. 
But  this  anecdote  is  left  entirely  without 
confirmation.* 

M.  Guizot  gives  us  another  anecdote  of 
the  early  life  of  Sliakspcare,  for  which  he 
does  not  attempt  to  asbign  any  authority  or 
confirmation :  unless  a  certain  theory  he  has 
formed,  of  the  "  sociable  nature  of  Shak- 
speare" leading  him  "  to  engage  in  anything 
that  was  done  in  common,"  should  be  con- 
sidered as  some  corroboration.  It  is  really 
of  60  uninteresting  a  character  that  we  can- 
not afford  space  for  the  extract.  It  may  be 
found  at  page  27.  To  us  the  very  names  of 
these  two  convivial  fraternities,  the  Topers 
and  the  Sippers,  speak  of  a  later  period  than 
Shakspeare's. 

It  is  a  little  more  necessary  to  set  our  bio- 
grapher right  upon  another  subject.  He 
has  represented  Shakspeare  as  either  a  very 
bad  husband,  or  very  unfortunately  espoused. 
There  is  no  evidence  for  either  proposition. 

*  The  first  written  record  of  the  tradition  is  to  be 
found  in  a  manuscript  note  of  a  Rev.  11.  Davie?,  ap- 
pended to  the  nianu6cri])t  papere  of  the  Kev.  W. 
Fulman.  Mr.  Davies  afieifjna  do  authority,  and 
writes  one  hundred  years  after  the  Bupportcd  event. 
But  be  tells  a  story  he  h:id  heard.  Well,  this  story, 
without  any  of  tho?e  confirmations  subsequently  in- 
troduced, ia  just  what  we  have  at  this  moment. 


That  be  very  rarely  resorted  to  Stratford, 
where  his  wife  continued  to  reside,  or  that  he 
passed  very  long  intervals  without  seeing  her, 
are  statements  for  which  there  is  no  proof : 
there  is  some  proof,  on  the  contrary,  that  be 
continued  to  regard  Stratford  as  his  home. 
But  that  on  which  M.  Guizot,  in  common 
with  other  biographers,  relies,  is  a  passage 
in  the  will  of  Shakspeare. 

^  His  will  contains  nothing  very  remarkable, 
with  the  exception  of  the  new  proof  of  the  little 
estimation  in  which  he  held  the  wife  he  had  so 
hastily  married.  After  having  appointed  his 
daughter,  Susanna,  who  had  marriea  Mr.  Hall,  a 
physician  at  Stratford,  his  chief  legatee,  he  be- 
queaths tokens  of  friendship  to  various  persons, 
among  whom  he  does  not  include  his  wife;  but 
mentions  her  allerwards,  as  an  interlineation, 
merely  to  leave  to  her  bis  *  second  best  bed.' .  .  . 

**  This  singular  omission  of  the  name  of  Sbak- 
speare^s  wife,  repaired  in  so  slight  a  manner, 
probably  indicates  something  more  than  forgel- 
fulness ;  and  we  are  tempted  to  regard  it  as  the 
sign  of  an  aversion  and  dislike,  the  manifestation 
of  which  the  poet  was  induced  to  modify,  in  a 
slight  degree,  oy  the  approach  of  death  alone.'* 

"  Modify  !"  If  the  will  is  to  be  read  as 
evidence  of  Shakspeare's  aversion  and  dis- 
like, there  would  be  an  additional  slight  in 
this  interlined  bequest  of  the  "  second  best 
bed."  But  we  call  in  here  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Charles  Knight.  Shakspeare  had  pur- 
chased land  and  houses  at  Stratford  ;  and 
he  sugrgests,  with  every  appearance  of  reason, 
that  the  wife  was  provided  for  by  dower.  It 
would  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  insert 
her  name  in  the  will.  As  to  the  •'  best  bed," 
Mr.  Knight'  thinks  that  might  have  been  an 
heir-loom.  Perhaps*  it  had  been  already  giv- 
en to  one  of  the  family  ;  and  what  passes  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "  second  best,"  was  the 
only  one  remaining  to  be  disposed  of  by  will. 
But  we  are  now  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  best  bed.  All  the  sting  is 
taken  out  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  derision 
rather  than  a  legacy. 

At  the  time  when  Shakspeare  made  his 
will,  he  was  living  under  the  same  roof  with 
his  wife ;  and  Mr.  Knight  gives  an  explicit 
account  of  the  property  out  of  which,  by 
operation  of  law,  she  would  be  amply  pro- 
vided for.  He  very  pertinently  remarks: 
"  All  the  records  of  Shakspeare's  professional 
life,  and  the  results  of  his  success,  as  exhibit- 
ed in  the  accession  of  propiTiy,  indicate  a 
steady  and  regular  advance.  They  show  us 
that  perseverance  and  industry  were  as  much 
the  characteristics  of  the  man  as  the  great- 
ness of  his  genius ;  that  he  held  with  con- 
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stancy  to  the  course  of  life  which  he  had  ear- 
ly adopted ;  that,  year  by  year,  it  afforded 
liim  increased  competence  and  wealth." 
When  we  add  to  this,  that  he  invests  his  wealth 
in  land  and  houses  in  Stratford,  and  that  death 
surprises  him  living  there,  in  his  native  place, 
with  his  wife  and  family,  we  have  nothing 
which  gives  testimony  against  his  domestic 
character.  We  might  like  to  know  why  Mrs. 
Shakspeare  never  joined  her  husband  in 
London  (presuming  this  fact  to  be  establish- 
ed ;)  but  we  have  no  probabiHty  of  learning 
the  causes  for  this  oomestic  arrangement. 
It  might  have  been  from  coldness  and  uncon- 
geniality ;  it  might  have  been  from  many 
other  causes  ;  the  health  or  disposition  of  the 
lady  herself  might  have  confined  her  to 
the  country.  We  must  rest  contented  in  our 
perfect  ignorance  as  to  the  amount  of  matri- 
monial happiness  Shakspeare  enjoyed. 

We  have  said  sufficient  of  these  neglects 
or  oversights  in  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Shakspeare ;  when  we  proceed  to  that  which 
he  gives  us  of  his  own  countryman,  Corneille, 
we  shall  be  disposed  to  listen  in  the  more 
modest  attitude  of  a  pupil  or  learner. 
Meanwhile,  before  we  proceed  to  this  second 
work,  and  to  that  contrast  between  the  two 
great  national  dramatists  to  which  we  are 
here  invited,  we  would  pause  on  some  pas- 
sages where  M.  Guizot  speaks  critically  of 
the  genius  and  writings  of  Shakspeare. 

The  first  we  would  draw  attention  to  con- 
tains some  remarks  on  the  comedy  of  Shak- 
speare, which  appear  to  us  to  be  dictated  by 
a  fine  analytic  spirit  of  criticism.  After  a 
description  of  the  more  genuine  and  complete 
comedy  of  Molidre,  which  we  would  willingly 
transfer  to  our  pages,  but  it  would  carry  us 
into  too  wide  a  field  of  subject — and  even 
the  humble  reviewer  has  his  rules  of  art, 
must  wind  his  way  along  a  certain  line  of 
thought,  and  keep  some  harmony  in  his  des- 
pised opusculum  ; — after  this  eloquent  de- 
scription of  what  Molidre  effected  for  comedy, 
M.  Guizot  makes  the  following  remarks  upon 
this  section  of  the  Shakspearian  drama : — 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Shakspeare's 
tragedies  a  eingle  conception,  position,  act,  or 
passion,  or  degree  of  vice,  or  virtue,  which  may 
not  also  be  met  with  in  some  one  of  his  comedies ; 
but  that  which  in  his  tragedies  is  carefully  thought 
oat,  fruitful  in  result,  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  series  of  causes  ajjj  effects,  is,  In  his 
comedies,  only  just  indicated  afl*^  offered  to  our 
sitjht  for  a  moment  to  da^^.*  jj  vvith  a  passing 
-  '^  ^  ^  new  combina- 
"    '       '     the 


gleam,  and  soon  to  di 


tion.     In  'Measure  for  i^^^  ^^ rCi*  Angelo, 
unworthy  governor  of  V"/^*^f-,^<5tl,^y.  having  con- 
demned Claudio  todcRth    \     ^  \,T\ts^^  ^^  having 


seduced  a  young  girl  whom  he  intended  to  marry, 
himself  attempts  to  seduce  Isabella,  the  sister  of 
Claudio,  by  promising  her  brother's  pardon  as  a 
recompense  for  her  own  dishonor;  and  when,  by 
Isabella's  address  in  substituting  another  in  her 
place,  he  thinks  he  has  received  the  price  of  his 
m famous  bargain,  he  gives  orders  to  hasten 
Claudio's  execution.  Is  not  this  tragedy  ?  Such 
a  fact  might  well  be  placed  in  the  life  of  Richard 
the  Third ;  and  no  crime  of  Macbeth's  presents 
this  excess  of  wickedness.  But  in  *  Macbeth'  and 
*  Richard  III.,'  crime  produces  the  tragic  effect 
which  belongs  to  it,  because  it  bears  the  impress 
of  probability,  and  because  real  forms  and  colors 
attest  its  presence ; — we  can  discern  the  place  it 
occupies  in  the  heart  of  which  it  has  taken  pos- 
session ;  we  know  how  it  gained  admission,  what 
it  has  conquered,  and  what  remains  for  it  to  sub- 
jugate ;  we  behold  it  incorporating  itself  by  de- 
grees into  the  unhappy  being  whom  it  has  sub- 
dued ;  we  see  it  living,  walking  and  breathing 
with  a  man  who  lives,  walks,  and  breathes,  and 
thus  communicates  to  it  his  character,  his  own 
individuality.  In  Angelo,  crime  is  only  a  vague 
abstraction,*  connected  en  passant  yi\X\i  a  proper 
name,  with  no  other  motive  tlian  the  necessity  of 
making  that  person  commit  a  certain  action  which 
shall  produce  a  certain  position,  from  which  the 
poet  intends  to  derive  certain  effects.  Angelo  is 
not  presented  to  us  at  the  outset,  either  as  a  rascal 
or  as  a  hypocrite ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  man  of 
exaggeratedly  severe  virtue.  But  the  progress  of 
the  poem  requires  that  he  should  become  criminal, 
and  criminal  he  becomes ;  when  bis  crime  is  com- 
mitted, he  will  repent  of  it  as  soon  as  the  poet 
pleases,  and  will  find  himself  able  to  resume 
without  effort  the  natural  course  of  his  life,  which 
liad  been  interrupted  only  for  a  moment. 

*^  Thus  in  Shakspeare's  comedy,  the  whole  of 
human  life  passes  before  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
reduced  to  a  sort  of  phantasmagoria — abriiiiantand 
ancertain  reflectioij  uf  the  realities  portrayed  in  the 
tragedy.  Jubt  when  the  truth  seems  on  the  point 
of  allowing  itself  to  be  caught,  the  image  grows 
pale  and  vanishes ;  its  part  is  played,  and  it  dis- 
appears. In  the  '  Winter's  Tale,'  Laertes  is  as 
jealous,  sanguinary,  and  unmerciful,  as  Otiielio; 
but  his  jealousy,  born  suddenly  from  a  mere  ca- 
price at  the  moment  when  it  is  necessary  that  the 
plot  should  thicken,  loses  its  fury  and  suspicion 
as  suddenly,  af  soon  as  the  action  has  reached  the 
point  at  which  it  becomes  requisite  to  cliange  the 
situation.  In  *  Cymbeline,'  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  title,  ought  to  be  numbered  amongst  the 
commies,  as  the  piece  is  conceived  in  entire  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  system,  lachimo's  con- 
duct is  just  as  knavish  and  perverse  as  that  of 
lago  in  *  Othello ;'  but  his  character  does  not  ex- 
plain his  conduct,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he 
has  no  character ; — and,  always  ready  to  cast  off 
the  rascal's  cloak,  in  which  the  poet  has  enveloped 
him,  as  soon  ae  the  plot  reaches  its  term — and 
the  confession  of  the  secret,  which  tie  alone  can 
reveal,  becomes  necessary  to  terminate  the  mis- 
understanding between  Posthumus  and  Imogen, 
which  he  alone  has  caused — he  does  not  even 
wait  to  be  asked,  but,  by  a  spontaneous  avuwal, 
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dei«ire8  to  be  included  in  that  ^(^nerii  amnesty 
which  should  form  the  conclusion  of  every 
comedy." 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
any  more  happy  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  Shakspeare  deals  with  the  tragic 
element  mingled  up  in  those  stories  which 
he  takes  for  the  foundation  of  his  play  or 
comedy.  In  the  regular  comedy,  thera  are 
also  frequently  introduced  events  and  cha- 
racters, which,  if  we  seriously  reflect  upon 
them,  are  tragical  enough ;  but  the  writer 
looks  at  them  and  presents  them  in  one  comic 
aspect,  and  extracts  mirth  from  what  in  real 
life  roust  have  boen  misery  or  sheer  vexation. 
It  was  not  Shakspeare's  plan  or  intention  to 
extract  mirth  out  of  the  tragic  portion  of  the 
story;  yet,  if  it  were  fully  developed,  the 
whole  play  would  lose  its  character.  It  is 
therefore  dealt  with  in  the  slight  arbitrary 
manner  which  M.  Guizot  describes.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  look  closely  into  the  breast 
of  the  villains ;  and  the  tragic  event  is  there, 
but  only  half  the  crime  and  half  the  wicked- 
ness are  seen. 

We  must  now  turn  to  a  passage  in  which 
M.  Guizot  portrays  the  character  of  our  na- 
tional poet,  as  developed  in  the  whole  range 
of  his  drama.     We  select  the  following  : — 

"No  one  has  ever  combined  in  an  equal  degree 
with  Shakspeare  the  double  character  of  an  im- 
partial tbserver  and  a  man  qf^ofound  sensi- 
bility, Superior  to  all  by  his  reason,  and  accessi- 
ble to  all  by  sympathy,  he  sees  nothing  with- 
out judging  it,  and  he  judges  it  because  he  feels 
it.  Could  any  one  who  did  not  detest  lago,  have 
penetrated,  as  Shakspeare  has  done,  into  the  re- 
cesses of  his  execrable  character  ?  To  the  horror 
with  which  he  regards  the  criminal,  must  be  as-' 
cribed  the  terrible  energy  of  the  language  which 
he  puts  into  his  mouth.  Who  could  make  us 
tremble  so  much  as  Ijady  Macbeth  herself,  at  the 
action  for  which  she  prepares  with  so  little  fear  7 
But  when  it  becomes  needful  to  express  pity  and 
tenderness,  the  unrestraint  of  love,  the  extrava- 
gance of  maternal  apprehension,  or  the  stern  and 
deep  grief  of  manly  affection — then  the  observer 
may  quit  his  post,  and  the  judge  his  tribunal. 
Shakspeare  himself  develops  all  the  abundance  of 
bis  nature,  and  gives  expression  to  those  familiar 
feelings  of  his  soul  which  are  set  in  motion  by 
the  slightest  contact  with  his  imagination.  Wo- 
men, cnildren,  old  men — who  has  described  them 
with  such  truthfulness  as  he?  •  •  •  Thus  moved 
by  all  that  moves  us,  Shakspeare  obtains  our  con- 
fidence; we  yield  ourselves  in  security  to  the 
open  soul  in  which  our  feelings  have  already  re- 
verberated, and  to  that  ready  imagination  which 
is  as  much  illumined  by  the  splendid  sun  of  Italy, 
as  darkened  by  the  sombre  fogs  of  Denmark. 

•*  Why,  then,  are  we  sometimes  painfully  com- 


pelled to  pause  whilst  following  him  ?  Whv  does 
a  sort  of  impatience  and  fatigue  frequently  dis- 
turb the  admiration  which  we  feel  for  his  works  ? 
One  misfortune  happened  to  Shakspeare — though 
he  was  always  lavish  of  his  wealth,  he  was  not 
always  able  to  distribute  It  either  opportunely  or 
skilfully.  This  was  frequently  the  misfortcne  of 
Corneille  also,  fdeas  accumulated  about  Cor- 
nel He,  as  about  Shakspeare,  confusedly  and  tu- 
multuously,  and  neither  of  them  had  the  coarage 
to  treat  his  own  mind  with  prudent  severity. 
They  forgot  the  position  of  the  character  they 
were  describing,  in  order  to  indulge  in  the  thoughU< 
which  it  awakened  in  the  soul  of  the  poet.  In 
Shakspeare,  eepeciallv,  this  excessive  indulgence 
in  his  own  ideas  and  feelings  sometimes  arrests 
and  interrupts  the  emotions  awakened  in  the 
breast  of  the  spectator,  in  a  manner  which  is 
fatal  to  the  dramatic  effect.  It  is  not  merely,  as 
in  Corneille,  the  ingenious  loquacity  of  a  rather 
talkative  mind ;  but  it  is  the  restless  and  fantastic 
reverie  of  a  mind  astonished  at  its  own  discoveries, 
not  knowing  how  to  reproduce  the  whole  impres- 
sion which  it  has  received  from  them,  and  heap- 
ing ideas,  imager,  and  expressions  one  upon  an- 
other, in  order  to  awaken  in  us  feelings  aimilar  to 
those  by  which  it  is  itself  oppressed." 

Literary  history  hardly  affords  a  more 
striking  contrast  than  that  which,  in  this^ 
passage,  and  throughout  the  two  volumes 
before  us,  is  suggested  to  the  reader.  Cor- 
neille and  Shalupeare  admit  of  a  legidmate 
contrast:  they  occupied  the  same  position 
in  the  dramatic  literature  of  their  several 
nations ;  they  both  fixed  the  form  of  that 
dramatic  literature :  they  are  both  pre-emi- 
nently national  poets.  And  with  this  sioii- 
larity  in  position,  in  power,  and  influence, 
how  wide  the  difference  between  the  two 
men  / — how  great  the  diversity  between  the 
two  dramas  they  each  gave  to  his  own 
country  I 

Our  critics  shall  be  at  liberty  to  distribute 
whatever  measure  of  applause  they  think  fit 
amongst  our  other  dramatists,  the  precursors 
or  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare  ;  but  which 
of  their  pieces  has  rested  upon  the  stage  ? — 
who  amongst  them  can  be  said  to  have  given 
a  theatre  to  England?  It  is  Shakspeare 
who  formed  the  tragedy  of  our  English  stage ; 
and  had  he  followed  the  model  which  Ben 
Jonson,  or  other  of  the  learned  poets  and 
critics  of  his  time,  would  have  counselled  and 
preferred,  we  should  doubtless  have  possess- 
ed a  very  different  stage.  In  France,  also,  the 
form  and  genius  of  its  drama  were  deter- 
mined by  the  individual  mind  of  Corneille. 
His  predecessor.  Hardy,  had  written  a  num- 
ber of  plays  which  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity,  and  which  M.  Guizot  describes 
as  having  all  the  variety  of  the  Shakspearian 
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drama — as  wanting  only  its  genius.  If  Hardy 
had  been  the  Gorneille,  or  Comeille  had 
adopted  the  model  of  his  predecessor  Hardy, 
France  would  have  had  a  drama  assimilated 
to  our  own. 

But  the  education  and  life  of  the  two  men, 
as  well  as  the  natural  bent  of  their  genius, 
led  them  to  the  adoption  of  very  different 
models.  Comeille  was  a  scholar;  he  was 
educated  by  the  Jesuits,  he  was  trained  for 
advocacy  at  the  bar ;  he  has  all  his  generali- 
ties ready  learnt — he  has  only  to  fit  them  to 
his  characters,  and  to  rekindle  them  into  life. 
What  Shakspeare's  early  education  was,  it 
may  still  be  difficult  precisely  to  determine  ; 
but  we  see  him  starling  to  London,  what  we 
call  a  literary  adventurer,  full,  no  doubt,  of 
ideas  and  of  aspirations,  but  both  vague  and 
undeveloped ;  we  see  him  grotoing  at  his 
work  ; — drama  follows  drama,  and  his  own 
mind  expands  over  every  new  creation.  Cor* 
neille  belonged  to  the  court  as  well  as  to  the 
college ;  he  was  one  of  Richelieu's  poets  be- 
fore he  was  the  poet  of  the  people.  Shaks- 
peare  had  for  his  sole  support,  patron,  and 
critic,  iYkepit,  which  he  must  please,  filled 
with  an  audience  more  miscellaneous  than  has 
ever  since  been  brought  together;  for,  there 
being  few  places  of  amusement  as  yet  opened, 
every  one  who  sought  amusement  must  needs 
congregate  together,  and  the  templar  and  the 
wit,  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  and  the  pren- 
tice boy  were  all  to  be  pleased.  Finally,  Cor- 
neille  had  a  second  tribunal  to  appeal  to— one 
which  might  redress  the  injustice  committed 
by  the  first ; — he  appealed  to  the  reader,  to 
the  student,  to  the  academician.  Shaks- 
peare's play  was  a  property  of  thfe  theatre ; 
he  had  but  one  success  to  labor  for,  and  that 
many -voiced  pit  was  his  only  academy, 

Pierre  Comeille  was  born  at  Rouen,  on  the 
6th  of  June  1606,  of  a  family  distinguished 
for  magisterial  services.  He  pursued  his  stu- 
dies at  the  Jesuits'  college  of  that  city,  and 
obtained  a  prize,  a  folio  volume,  with  some 
gilded  arras  embossed  on  the  cover,  which 
has  been  preserved  to  this  day.  He  was 
brought  up  for  the  Bar,  and  entered  on  the 
practice  of  the  profession  ;  but  other  studies 
and  other  aspirations  crossed  his  path :  they 
were  not  magisterial  honors  he  was  destined 
to  obtain. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  firtt  step  of 
Comeille,  like  that  of  Shakspeare,  in  his  new 
career,  is  also  attributed  to  ^j,  j/icident,  plain- 
ly, we  tLink,  of  a  fabulou^  ^  .^j-e.  He  had 
said  himself,  somewhere,  n  '^^  ,g  first  taught 
him  to  write  verses,  fl .  %i  1^  jmprobable, 
though  any  very  tender  •  ^  j^  P'on  t"^^^  ^^^ 

VOL  xxYiL  ira  it:   %^  j^^*'* 


sentiment  be  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
have  received. 

"  Love,"  says  M.  Guziot,"  taoght  him  to  rhyme, 
and  to  string  rhymes  together  was  a  very  small 
matter  for  Comeille.  ffut  if  we  are  to  believe 
Fontenelle,  love  taught  him  something  more  than 
this :  '  Hardy  was  beginning  to  grow  old,  and 
his  death  would  have  made  a  great  breach  in  the 
drama,  when  a  slight  event  whidh  occurred  in  a 
respectable  family,  in  a  provincial  town,  gave  him 
an  illustrioas  successor.  A  young  man  took  one 
of  his  friends  to  see  a  girl  with  whom  he  was  in 
love ;  the  new  comer  established  himself  upon  the 
downfall  of  his  introducer.  The  pleasure  which 
this  adventure  occasioned  had  made  him  a  poet : 
he  wrote  a  comedy  about  it— and  behold  the  ffi«at 
Comeille !'" 

Something  wors^  than  poaching  in  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy's  manor.  M.  Ouizot,  however, 
in  a  note  examines  this  story,  and  though  it 
is  told  by  the  nephew  of  Comeille,  (for  Fon- 
tenelle stood  in  that  relation  to  the  poet)  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  convincing  us  that  it  is  an 
absurd,  idle,  tradition.  Moreover,  *^  the 
great  Comeille"  did  not  burst  upon  the  world 
in  this  manner.  His  earliest  works,  chiefly 
comedies,  had  that  species  of  success  whicn 
led  to  his  own  personal  advancement  in  the 
world,  and  introduced  him  to  the  patronage 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu :  but  he  does  not  at 
once  distance  all  his  competitors;  he  is  one 
of  **  the  five  poets  who  have  the  honor  of 
working  under  the  orders,  supervision,  and 
direction,  of  His  Eminence." 

The  Mtdie  was  the  first  of  his  works  which, 
in  the  languRge  of  Voltaire,  "announced  the 
advent  of  Comeille.''  But  we  need  hardly 
say  that  it  was  in  the  Cid  that  he  really 
broke  forth  in  all  his  splendor  upon  the 
world.  We  must  here  let  M.  Quizot 
speak : — 

"  The  genius  of  Corneille  had  at  length  discov- 
ered its  true  vocation ;  but,  timid  and  modest,  al- 
most to  humility,  although  inwardly  conscious  of 
his  powers,  he  did  not  yet  venture  to  rely  upon 
himself  alone.  Before  bringing  new  beauties  to 
light,  he  had  not  need  of  a  guide  to  direct  him, 
but  of  an  anthoritv  upon  which  he  could  fall  back 
for  support ;  and  he  resorted  to  imitation,  not  to 
reinforce  his  own  strength,  but  to  obtain  a  pledge 
for  his  success.  The  court  had  brought  into 
fashion  the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  and 
liteniture,  and  men  of  taste  had  discovered  therein 
beauties  which  we  were  still  far  from  having  at- 
tained. M.  de  Chalon,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
the  Queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medici,  had  retired, 
in  his  old  age^  to  Rouen.  Corneille,  emboldened 
by  the  success  of  his  first  pieces,  called  upon  him  : 
*  Sir,'  said  the  old  courtier  to  him,  after  having 
praised  him.  for  his  wit  and  talents,  *the  pur- 
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Roit  of  comedy,  which  yon  have  embraced,  can 
only  bring  you  fleeting  renown;  yon  will  find  in 
the  Spanish  authors  subjects  which,  if  treated  ac- 
cording to  our  taste  by  such  bands  as  your?,  will 
produce  immense  effect.  Learn  their  language ; 
It  is  easy.  I  will  teach  you  all  I  know  of 
it,  and,  until  you  are  competent  to  read  it  your- 
self, I  will  translate  for  you  some  passages  from 
Guillermo  de  Castro.'  Whether  Corneille  was 
indebted  to  himself,  or  to  his  old  friend,  for  the 
subject  of  the  Cidf  the  Cid  soon  belonged  to  him- 
self alone. 

^The  success  of  the  Cid  in  1636,  constitutes 
an  era  in  our  dramatic  history ;  it  is  not  necessary 
now  to  explain  tlie  causes  of  the  brilliant  recep- 
tion it  obtained.  *  Before  the  production  of  Cor- 
neil)e*s    Cidf*  says  Voltaire,  *  men  were  unac- 

auainted  with  the  conflict  of  passions  which  rend 
le  heart,  and  in  the  presence  of  which  all  other 
beauties  of  heart  are  dull  and  inanimate.'  Nei- 
ther passion,  nor  duty,  nor  tenderness,  nor  mag- 
ninimity,  had  previously  been  introduced  upon  the 
stage ;  and  now  love  and  honor,  as  they  may  be 
conceived  by  the  most  exalted  imagination,  ap- 
peared suddenly,  and  for  the  first,  in  all  their  glo- 
ry before  a  public  by  whom  honor  was  considered 
the  first  of  virtues,  and  love  the  chief  business  of 
life.  *  Their  enthusiasm  was  carried  to  the  great- 
est transports ;  they  could  never  grow  tired  of  be- 
holding the  piece ;  nothing  else  was  talked  of  in 
society ;  everybody  knew  some  part  of  it  by  heart ; 
children  committed  it  to  memory ;  and  in  some 
parts  of  France  it  passed  into  a  proverb— TAa/  is 
as  fine  as  the  Cid:'' 

But  there  was  one  party  not  to  be  thus 
suddenly  carried  away  by  the  tide  of  public 
applause.  Rivals  who  were  threatened  with 
being  reduced  to  silence  very  naturally 
raised  their  voice  against  this  new  poetical 
dictator,  and  when  the  general  acclamation 
had  somewhat  subsided,  their  murmurs  of 
defence  became  very  audible.  We  think  it 
natural,  though  not  commendable,  that  the 
others — for  instance,  of  those  five  poets  re- 
tained by  the  Cardinal — should  object  to  the 
supremacy  of  this  one  of  their  number ;  but 
that  the  Cardinal  himself  should  head  this 
dissentient  party,  and  put  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  popular  opinion,  has  been  always 
looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance. 
Some  have  attributed  to  him  that  excess  of 
ambition  which  rendered  even  the  literary 

rry  of  another  man  utterly  distasteful. 
Guziot  makes  the  just  remark  that  **  the 
suffrages  of  public  opinion  lose  much  of 
their  value  in  the  eyes  of  men  who  are  raised 
above  censure ;  and  a  powerful  minister  feels 
great  inclination  to  believe  that  obedience  is 
approval."  He  may  also  reverse  the  senti- 
ment ;  he  may  feel  some  distrust  and  dislike 
towards  any  public  approbation  which  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  obedience  to  a  min- 


ister ;  it  puts  on  too  independent  a  form  to 
please  him.  For  our  part,  we  think  it  quite 
plain  that  "^  the  great  minister  was  a  very  bad 
critic,  and  are  not  disposed  to  seek  any  fur- 
ther explanation.  He  had  not  felt,  a?  the 
people  had  done,  the  immense  superiority  of 
the  Cid ;  he  himself  was  a  poetaster,  and 
professed  critic ;  and  he  entered  into  the  con- 
troversy, all  Cardinal  as  he  was,  from  the 
same  love  of  asserting  his  own  opinion  that 
other  critics  are  apt  to  manifest. 

A  minister-critic,  however,  is  a  dangerous 
person  to  deal  with  ;  and  it  is  said  that,  even 
before  the  production  of  the  Cid,  Corneille 
had  been  guilty  of  manifesting  independent 
judgment  on  the   subject  of  his  own  art. 
This  may  have  already  incensed  his  great 
patron.     Of  course,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, there  was  no  want  of  writers  to  prove  to 
the  public  that  its  admiration  was  a  mistake. 
Scud  6  ry  led  the  attack;  Corneille  replied; 
and  the  Cardinal,  in  order  that  the  contro- 
versy might  both  be  conducted  in  a  more 
dignified  manner,  and  before  a  tribunal  in 
which  he  was  willing  to  confide,  referred  the 
dispute  to  that  Academy  which  he  had  late- 
ly brought  into   existence.     The  Academy 
was  extremely  reluctant'  to  take  upoii  itself 
the  ofiSce  of  judge ;  nor  did  it  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Cardinal  till  they  were  express- 
ed in  the  tone  of  command.     "  Tell  those 
gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  their  last 
excuses  or  protestations,  *'  that  I  desire  it, 
and   that  I  shall   love  them  as   they  love 
me. 

After  five  months',  labor,  the  "  Sentiments 
of  the  Academy**  appeared.  "  I  know  per- 
fectly well$"  says  Pellison,  in  his  HiMoire  de 
rAcad^mie,  **  that  the  Cardinal  would  have 
wished  them  to  treat  the  Cid  more  harshly, 
if  they  had  not  skilfully  given  him  to  under- 
stand that  a  judge  ought  not  to  speak  as  an 
interested  party,  and  that,  the  more  passion 
they  displayed  the  less  weight  would  be  at- 
tached to  their  authority.**  M.  Guizot  speaks 
with  candor  and  indulgence  of  the  criticism 
of  the  Academy.  It  was  a  new  production 
they  were  called  to  pass  judgment  on  ;  and 
they  had  to  frame  their  judgment  by  the 
light  of  such  maxims  as  were  the  result  only 
of  older  productions.  Sufficient  time  had 
not  elapsed  to  allow  the  new  poem  (as  is  the 
case  always  with  great  original  works)  to 
modify  in  some  measure  the  principles  of 
criticism.  The  spectators,  he  observes,  were 
quite  content  to  be  pleased  with  or  without 
a  rule ;  the  Academicians,  on  the  contrary, 
had  to  busy  themselves  solely  about  the 
rule. 
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Corneille  appears  to  have  bent  to  the  storm ; 
and  whether  the  Cardinal  was  appeased  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Academy,  or  by  the 
submission  of  the  poet,  he  continued  to  ex- 
tend to  him  his  patronage  and  protection. 
The  Cid  was  formally  dedicated  to  the  niece 
of  the  Cardinal,  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon ; 
Horace  to  the  Cardinal  himself,  to  whom,  it 
appears,  he  read  his  pieces  before  giving 
them  to  the  public — a  wise  precaution,  it  is 
suggested,  to  secure  his  approbation.  But 
there  is  an  incident  mentioned  in  his  life 
which,  if  true,  proves  that  the  poet  had  been 
entirely  restored  to  favor,  "  Corneille," 
says  Fontenelle,  "presented  himself  one  day 
more  melancholy  and  thoughtful  than  usual 
before  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  asked  him  if 
he  were  working  at  anything.  He  replied 
that  he  was  far  from  enjoying  the  tranquillity 
necessary  for  composition,  as  his  head  was 
turned  upside  down  by  love.  By  and  by, 
he  came  to  more  minute  explanations,  and 
told  the  Cardinal  that  he  was  passionately 
in  love  with  a  daughter  of  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  Andely  in  Normandy,  and  that  he 
could  not  obtain  her  in  marriage  from  her 
father.  The  Cardinal  sent  orders  for  this 
obstinate  father  to  come  to  Paris.  He  quick- 
ly arrived,  in  great  alarm  at  so  unexpected 
a  summons,  and  returned  home  well  satisGed 
at  suffering  no  worse  punishment  than  giv- 
ing his  daughter  to  a  man  who  was  in  such 
high  favor."  It  is  certain  that  Corneille  mar- 
ried Marie  de  Lamp^riere,  daughter  of  the 
Lieutenant- General  of  Andely  ;  and  M.  Gui- 
zot  is  disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  give  cre- 
dence to  the  anecdote,  although  it  rests  only 
on  the  somewhat  doubtful  authority  of  Fon- 
tenelle. 

With  the  public  the  triumph  of  Corneille 
was  complete.  When  Horace  appeared,  the 
attack  was  not  renewed.  "  Armed  at  all 
points."  says  M.  Gutzot,  "Corneille  firmly 
awaited  the  enemy,  but  none  appeared ;  the 
outburst  of  truth  had  imposed  silence  upon 
envy,  and  it  dared  not  hope  to  renew,  with 
equal  advantage,  a  warfare,  the  ridicule  at- 
tendant upon  which  had  been  more  easily 
borne  by  Richelieu  than  by  Scud^ry.  The 
universal  cry  of  admiration  is  all  that  has 
reached  us.  From  that  time  forth,  for  many 
years,  master-pieces  followed  one  another  in 
quick  succession,  without  obstacle,  and  al- 
most without  interruption. 

"  Until  the  advent  of  Racine  the  history 
of  the  stage  is  contained  in  the  life  of  Cor- 
neille ;  and  the  biography  of  Corneille  is 
wholly  written  in  his  works.  Though  forced 
for  a  time  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  the 


Cid,  he  withdrew  immediately  afterwards 
into  that  personal  obscurity  which  was  most 
congenial  to  the  simplicity  of  his  manners." 
His  life  passed  in  literary  labors,  and  he  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- eiffht.  It 
cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Shakspeare, 
that  he  manifested  the  plain  substantial  vir- 
tue of  prudence  in  the  management  of  his 
pecuniary  affairs.  A  "  blamable  careless- 
ness" on  this  head  is  attributed  to  him  even 
by  his  panegyrists,  together  with  a  great 
aversion  to  everything  that  bore  the  shape 
of  business.  To  this,  as  well  as  the  fraternal 
affection  that  subsisted  between  them,  may 
be  referred  the  circumstance  that  the  two  bro- 
thers, Pierre  and  Thomas  Corneille,  never 
divided  the  property  that  had  descended  to 
them  or  that  ihey  earned,  but  continued  to 
live  together,  uniting  their  families  into  one. 
The  gr^t  French  dramatist  was  a  dull  con- 
versationalist. We  hear  of  no  "  encounters 
of  wit."  He  is  described  as  heavy  and  com- 
monplace in  his  appearance,  and  tiresome  in 
conversation,  not  even  speaking  his  native 
language  with  correctness.  He  says,  of  him- 
self, in  his  letter  to  Pellison : — 

''Ehl     Tod   peat  rarement   m'ecouter   aans  eo- 

noL 
Que  qoand  je  me  porduis  par  la    boaohe  d'au- 

trui." 

We  have  quoted  a  passage  from  Shaks- 
peare and  his  Times,  in.  which  M.  Guizot 
characterizes  the  great  English  dramatist. 
We  have  seen  him  do  justice  to  that  fine  sen- 
sibility and  wide  impartial  observrtion  which 
enabled  him  to  represent  human  life.  We 
will  now  endeavor  to  select  from  the  com- 
panion work  some  parallel  passage  in  which 
he  characterizes  those  great  ideals  which 
Corneille  delighted  to  draw  ;  which  at  times 
seem  rather  the  representatives  of  a  principle 
and  of  sentiment  than  portraitures  of  living 
men.  We  must  be  pardoned  for  very  un- 
mercifully abridging  the  following  extract : — 

"  All  the  vigor  of  his  noble  genius  was  requi- 
site to  discover  a  sufficient  source  of  interest  in 
those  singular  characters  which  be  alone  could 
create  and  sustain.  He  alone  has  succeeded  in 
awakening  our  uncertainty  and  cariosity  by  this 
very  inflexibility,  which,  as  it  is  announced  at 
the  outi»et,  does  not  permit  them  to  yield  to  the 
slightest  weakness,  and  multiplies  successively 
around  them  embarrassments  which  ceaselessly 
necessitate  greater  and  more  extraordinary  efforts. 
.  .  .  In  order  to  attain  to  this  invincible  pow- 
er, which  will  make  all  around  it  bend  to  its  in- 
fluence, a  man  must  absolutely  have  separated 
himself  from  all  that  otherwise  enters  into  the 
composition  of  human  nature.    He  miist  have 
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completely  ceased  to  think  of  all  that,  in  real  life, 
occurs  to  alter  the  forms  of  that  ideal  grandeur 
of  which  the  imagination  can  conceive  no  possi- 
bility, except  when,  isolating  it,  so  to  speak,  from 
all  the  other  affections,  it  forgets  that  which  ren- 
ders its  realization  so  difficult  and  so  nnfreqaent. 
The  imagination  of  Corneille  had  no  difficulty  in 
lending  itself  to  this  isolation.  The  loftiness  of 
his  inventions  was  sustained  by  his  inexperience 
In  the  common  affairs  of  life.  As  he  introduced 
into  his  own  ordinary  actions  none  of  those  ideas 
which  he  employed  in  the  creation  of  his  heroes, 
so,  in  the  conception  of  his  heroes,  he  introduced 
none  of  the  ideas  of  which  lie  made  use  in  ordi- 
nary life.  He  did  not  place  Corneille  himself  in 
their  position :  the  observation  of  nature  did  not 
occupy  his  attention ; — a  happy  inspiration  fre- 
quently led  him  to  dream  iL      *  . 

"  Corneille  has  formed  all  his  characters  in  con- 
formity with  the  principle  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  *  IViconj^de :' — 

Prusiat, 
'  Je  veux  mettra  d*accord  I'amour  et  la  nature, 
£tre  p^re  et  man  dans  cette  ooojoncture. 

NicomMe, 
Seigneur,  voulex  vous  bien  vous  en  fier  a  moi ! 
Ne  Boyez  Vun  ni  Tautre. 


Prusias. 


E,  que  dois-je  Stre  I 


Nieomede, 

Beprenez  bautement  ce  noble  caract^re ; 

Un  veritable  roi  o'est  ni  mari  ni  p^re : 

n  regard  son  trone,  et  rien  de  plua.     Regnes.' 


BoL 


"Thus  it  is  that  Corneille  could  never  describe 
a  mixed  feeling,  composed  of  two  opposite  feel- 
ings, without  leaning  too  much  sometimes  on 
one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  In  the 
early  acts,  Cina  execrates  Augustus,  and  in  the 
latter  he  adores  him.  Though  Pulyeucle  and  the 
Cid  are  the  pieces  in  which  Corneille  has  most 
ably  mingled  the  various  affections  of  the  heart, 
it  is  very  clear  that,  in  the  division  which  he 
makes  between  love  and  duty,  when  he  sets  him- 
self to  delineate  one  of  these  feelings,  he  cannot 
help  falling  into  too  complete  forgetfulness  of  the 
o^er. 

''  To  the  same  cause  must  also  be  ascribed  the 
variableness  of  Corneille's  maxims,  though  they 
are  always  expressed  with  the  most  absolute  con- 
fidence ;  and  in  this  way  we  must  explain  how  it 
is  that  his  morality  is  sometimes  so  severe,  and 
sometimes  so  lax — that  he  -sometimes  enunciates 
principles  of  the  sternest  republicanism,  and  some- 
times of  the  most  servile  obedience.  The  fact  is, 
that,  whether  Corneille  be  contemplating  the  re- 
publican or  the  subject  of  a  king — the  hero  or  the 
politician — he  abandons  himself  without  reserve 
to  the  system,  the  position,  and  the  character 
which  he  is  describing.  .  .  .  Corneille's  he- 
roes most  frequently  give  expression  to  ideas,  and 
ahnost  to  doctrines ;  their  speeches  generally  con- 


sist of  reasonings  animated  by  strong  convictions 
and  pressing  logic*" 

We  had  intended,  when  we  commenced 
this  paper,  to  enter  into  some  fuller  com- 
parison between  Corneille  and  Shakspeare 
than  we  find  we  have  space  to  accomplish. 
Perhaps,  after  what  has  been  said,  the  subject 
might  become  fatiguing  to  the  reader;  and 
we  shall  be  held  to  havte  exercised  a  wise 
discretion  in  leaving  it  here  in  the  abler 
hands  of  M.  Guizot. 

In  justice  to  the  French  poet,  there  is  one 
topic  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  and 
M.  Guizot  has  treated  it  very  skilfully. 
Corneille  lived  in  what  is  deemed  a  more 
civilized  age  and  country  than  Shakspeare's  ; 
but  nevertheless,  what  we  find  unnatural  in 
his  writings  derives  a  partial  excuse  from  the 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  prevalent  in 
his  time.  The  terrible  boasting  that  fills  his 
drama  wa$  not  much  greater  than  what  he 
might  have  heard  from  living  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen about  him;  and  the  strange  repre- 
eentation  he  has  sometimes  given  of  the 
passion  of  love,  was  thought  by  the  ladies  ot 
that  period  to  be  a  very  faithful  delineation. 

"  At  the  present  day,  in  order  to  judge  the  loves 
of  Cssar  and  Cleopatra,  of  Antiochus  and  Rodo- 
gune,  as  they  were  judged  by  the  most  talented 
and  sensible  men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we 
must  transport  ourselves  into  the  system  of  love 
generally  adopted  at  that  period,  with  which 
Corneille's  characters — as  it  becomes  well-edu- 
cated persons — act  in  strict  conformity.  We 
must  resign  ourselves  to  behold  in  love  neither 
liberty  of  choice  nor  suitability  of  tastes,  charac- 
ters, and  habits,  nor  any  of  those  bondA  which 
become  all  the  more  dear  as  we  better  appreciate 
them,  and  better  understand  their  true  motives. 
To  the  fashionable  world  of  Corneille's  time,  love 
was  nothing  but  an  ordinance  of  Heaven,  an  in- 
fluence of  the  stars,  a  fatality  as  inexplicable  as 
it  was  inevitable. 

**  Perhaps  these  sudden  effects,  these  sun-strokes 
of  love,  which  are  now  the  exclusive  property  of 
our  worst  ronwiBce-writere,  were  then  able  to 
obtain  the  belief  of  a  philosopher."  [la  not  our 
philosopher  of  the  nineteenth  century  verging 
somewnat  to  the  other  extreme,  and  becoming 
here  a  little  too  Incredulous  ?]  "  Men  and  women 
y\'iiose  worldly  life  was  carelessly  occupied  with 
ideas  and  intrigues  of  love,  were  naturally  always 
susceptible  of  its  influence ;  and  if,  as  La  Roche- 
foucauld observes,  *  there  are  some  people  who 
would  never  have  fallen  in  love,  if  they  had  not 
heard  love  mentioned,'  many  persons,  through 
hearing  it  talked  of  wherever  they  went,  fancied 
they  had  found  it  where  it  did  not  exist. 

"  Surprised  at  these  effects  of  the  imagination, 
some  men  endeavored  to  explain  them  by  other 
causes  than  the  influence  of  the  stars ;  and  these 
causes  weregenerally  of  a  most  ridiculous  character 
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In  order  to  prove  that  the  seat  of  love  is  in  the  hlood, 
iS^grais  relates  a  story  of  a  German  gentleman, 
whose  faithless  mistress,  desiring  to  get  rid  of 
him,  ran  him  twice  through  the  body  with  a  sword. 
He  did  not  die  of  his  wounds,  bat,  strange  to  say, 
when  he  had  recovered,  says  Sdgrais,  *  he  felt  as 
much  indifference  for  the  princess  as  if  he  had 
never  loved  her,  and  he  attributed  this  to  his  loss 
of  blood.'" 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  volume  is 
occupied  by  biographical  notices  of  three  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Comeille — Chapelain, 
Rotrou,  and  Scarron.  The  account  of  Scar- 
ron  will  be  found  very  amusing,  and  all  are 
good.  The  companion  volume,  Skakspeare 
and  his  Times,  is  filled  out  to  the  due  pro- 
portion of  a  respectable  octavo,  by  reprinting 
from  the  Revue  Francaise  an  article  on  Shak- 
speare's  "  Othello,"  written  by  the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  and  published  here  under  the  title 
of  Skakspeare  in  France.  It  is  a  sprightly 
paper,  full  of  vivacity  and  good  sense ;  but 
It  would  bear  a  better  appearance  in  its  ori- 
ginal garb  and  place  than  it  does  here. 
There  are  also  separate  brief  notices  of  the 
principal  dramas  of  Shakspeare  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Guizot.  They  contain  many  excellent 
remarks  on  the  use  Shakspeare  made  of  the 
materials  at  his  disposal,  and  on  the  substan- 
tial elements  of  the  character  he  has  intro- 
duced. We  trace  occasionally  the  foreign 
eritic  where  he  speaks  of  the  style  And  the 
qualities  of  the  dialogue.  The  character  of 
Faulconbridge  could  not  be  better  described ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  Faulconbridge  happens  to 
speak  as  distinctly  and  clearly  as  any  one  of 
Bhakspeare's  heroes,  who  has  miich  to  say, 
it  was  not  fair  to  describe  his  language,  in 
particular,  as  frequently  *^  falling  into  a  jum- 
Dle  of  words.''  Several  observations,  indeed, 
in  this  portion  of  the  book,  appear  to  iii  to 
betray,  that,  at  the  time  these  notices  were 
written,  M.  Guizot  could  not  have  read  Shak- 
speare with  that  attention  which  he  has  pro- 
bably since  done.  For  instance,  Shakspeare 
has  assigned  to  his  Richard  II.  much  admi- 
rable poetry ;  and  no  home  critic  has  failed 
to  observe,  that  the  dramatic  power  of  our 
poet  is  not  here  put  forth  in  its  full  force. 
A  king  is  placed  in  certain  positions,  and 
utters  certain  sentiments;  but  you  do  not 
even  feel  that  it  is  the  same  king  that  opens 


the  play  and  that  closes  it.  There  is  no 
unity  of  character.  In  general,  some  portion 
of  the  beauty  of  a  speech  or  a  scene  is  lost 
by  extracting  it  from  its  place  in  the  drama. 
We  have  obberved  that  in  this  play  the  effect 
is  reversed,  and  the  beautiful  passages  of 
Richard  II.  read  better  in  the  form  of  quota- 
tion. Those  pathetic  speeches  the  king  utters 
on  his  return  from  Ireland  are  admirable  in 
themselves :  but  the  king  who  went  to  Ire- 
land was  a  hard,  selfish  profligate.  Mere 
misfortune  would  not  work  the  sort  of  change 
we  feel  has  taken  place.  Whether  we  should 
have  the  assent  of  all  English  readers  to 
these  remarks,  we  cannot  say ;  but  we  are 
sure  they  will  all  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
M.  Guizot  describes  "  the  character  of  Rich- 
ard II."  as  "  one  of  the  profoundest  concep- 
tions of  Shakspeare." 

But  we  must  not  close  our  notice  with 
this  murmur  of  dissent.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  his  critique  upon  the  Tempest^ 
which  is  throughout  very  happily  written, 
expresses  the  peculiar  charm  that  drama 
possesses;  and  we  cannot  better  or  more 
agreeably  conclude  than  by  presenting  it  to 
the  reader,  and  leaving  it,  as  it  were,  nnging 
upon  his  ear : — 

"  *  Whether  this  be,  or  be  not,  PlI  not  swear,' 
says  old  Gonzalo  at  the  conclusion  of  the  *  Tem- 
pest,' when  utterly  confounded  by  the  marvels 
which  have  surrounded  him  ever  since  his  ar- 
rival on  the  island.  It  seems  as  though  through 
the  mouth  of  the  honest  man  of  the  drrma,  Shak- 
speare desired  to  express  tlie  general  effect  of 
this  charming  and  singular  work.  As  brilliant, 
light,  and  transparent,  as  the  aerial  beings  with 
which  it  is  filled,  it  scarcely  allows  itself  to  be  ap- 
prehended by  reflection ;  and  hardly,  through  its 
chanceful  and  diaphanous  features,  can  we  feel 
certam  we  perceive  a  subject,  a  dramatic  con- 
texture, and  real  adventures,  feelings,  and  per- 
sonages. Nevertheless,  it  contains  all  these,  and 
all  these  are  revealed  in  it ;  and,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, each  object  in  its  turn  moves  the  imagination, 
occupies  the  attention,  and  disappears,  leaving  no 
trace  behind  but  a  confused  emotion  of  pleasure, 
and  an  impression  of  truth,  to  which  we  dare  not 
either  refuse  or  grant  our  belief. 

"  Qur  revels  now  are  ended ;  these  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  Into  air,  into  thin  aurl" 
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Goethe  complained  tbat  modern  poets 
put  too  much  water  in  their  ink.  Of  many 
modern  novel-wrights,  we  may  similarly,  or 
inversely,  complain  that  they  put  too  little 
ink  in  their  water.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  manuscript  so  soon  becomes /ac/e,  color- 
less, illegible,  and  survives  not  the  **  first 
reading."  Even  a  large  piece  of  bullion  will 
only  supply  a  certain  amount  of  gold-leaf, 
and  cover  a  limited  surface.  Genius,  too, 
has  its  boundaries.  If  it  pass  them,  it  must 
pay  the  penalty,  and  that  is  sometimes  a 
heavy  toll.  Genius  has  no  infinite  mood. 
In  trying  to  prove  that  it  has,  it  becomes  an 
irregular  verb.  Mrs.  Trollope  is  one  of  those 
who,  by  over-writing,  refuse  to  do  them- 
selves justice.  At  least,  she  writes  too  fast, 
ftnd  gives  way  too  indulgently  to  the  rash 
speed  of  her  gray -goose  quill,  so  that  it  some- 
times, in  the  nature  of  things,  leads  her  a 
wild-goose  chase.  Her  gold-leaf  is  beaten 
too  thin  ;  her  ink,  though  abounding  in  gall, 
is  diluted  with  too  much  water.  Not  that 
we  hold  the  impossibility  of  a  prolific  author 
being  a  great  author,  confronted  as  such  a 
theory  is  by  ancient  and  mediaeval  literature, 
belied  as  such  an  tinwise  saw  is  by  so  many 
modern  instances.  But  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  fecundity  proves  the  weakness  of 
the  offspring,  as  well  as  the  vigor  of  the  pa- 
tent. The  talent  is  too  widely  diffused,  in- 
steiad  of  being  wisely  concentrated.  Three 
or  four  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  works  are  marked 
by  a  more  terse  and  compact  habit  of  thought, 
and  show,  by  their  superiority  to  the  rest  of 
the  family,  what  she  can  produce  when  she 
likes.  Assuredly  this  lady's  industry  and 
exuberance  of  invention  entitle  her  to  tne 
proverbial  name  she  enjoys,  or  endures,  for 
prolific  authorship.  With  Virgil's  rustic  we 
may  admiringly  exclaim  : — 

O  qaoties,  el  quae  nobis  Galatea  locuta  est !  * 

In  vain  have  reviewers  tried  ti>  keep  up 
with  hor,  A  blue -si  ricking  who  travab  m 
se VI} u* leagued  buuU  niiiy  well  run  or^ks  and 
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criticasters  out  of  breath — she  triumphantly 
ascending  the  hill  difficulty,  as  fresh  as  a 
daisy,  while  they  wallow,  and  struggle,  and 
give  up  the  race  (and  almost  the  ghost)  in 
the  Slough  of  Despond.  Pant  and  puff  as 
they  will  to  run  her  home,  she  is  in  a  trice 
miles  out  of  sight,  over  the  hills  and  far 
away,  and  wondering  what  those  sluggard 
lameters  are  doing  in  the  rear.  It  was  once 
suggested  by  Tom  Moore,*  as  an  expedient 
to  keep  pace  with  the  celeritcts  incredihilU 
of  certain  literary  Caesars,  that  they  should 
each  have  a  reviewer  appointed  expressly, 
auprcs  de  sa  personne,  to  give  the  earliest  in- 
telligence of  his  movements,  and  to  do  justice 
to  his  multifarious  enterprises.  But  would 
one  such  officer  suffice  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Trollope  ?  We  trow  not.  Poor  wight,  he 
would  "strike"  ere  the  first  year  was  out; 
and  his  successor,  however  able-bodied  and 
conscientious  a  man-of-all-work,  would  find 
the  accumulated  arrears  too  much  for  him, 
protest  that  the  place  was  too  hard  for  him, 
and  go  off  at  a  month's  warning.  What  a 
Lady  Bountiful  hath  Mrs.  Trollope  been  to 
printers,  Marlborough -street  puff- factors, 
Wellington-street  advertising  columns,  pro- 
vincial paper-makers,  and  eke,  we  fear,  to 
universal  trunk-makers!  The  prosiest  of 
utilitarians  must  be  sensible  to  the  weight  of 
her  claims  in  this  economical  aspect,  and 
must  reverence  (in  spite  of  his  nil  admirari 
temperament)  the  colossal  scale  on  which 
she  has  employed  national  capital  and  labor. 
Nor  is  she  ever  weary  in  this  well-doing,  nor 
does  she  ever  betray  symptoms  of  fatigue. 
Again  and  again  are  novel-readers  on  the 
wrong  scent,  and  have  quite  lost  the  tnul, 
when  asking  one  anothei;,  "  Have  you  read 
Mrs.  Trollope's  last?"  finding  that  what  they 
supposed  her  most  recent  venture  has  been 
superseded  by  two  or  three  others,  and  that 
the  by pothetical  "last"  is  neither  the  ultimate, 
nor  penultimate,  nor  even  antepenultimate, 
but  quite  an  old  story  in  the  rationale  of  cir- 
culating libraries.     And  we  have  a  profound 


*  Iti  hk  "  J'ki  in  burgh  Review"  of  Lord  Thurl  ow'b 
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conviction  that  so  inveterate  is  this  kalo  or 
hakoeihes  scribendi  in  her  constitution — ^and 
so  impressed  is  she  with  the  resolution  not 
to  suffer  the  cold  oblivion  implied  in  the 
adage,  "  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind" — that 
she  will  be  found  to  have  taken  measures 
for  many  a  year  to  come,  by  which  her  per- 
petual reappearance  shall  be  ensured.  De- 
pend upon  it,  her  literary  executors  will  be 
entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  a  few  bales 
of  "  copy,"  containing  work  for  generations 
of  compositors  and  readers  yet  unborn ;  so 
that  novels  of  the  approved  Trollope  fabric 
may,  by  a  judiciously  frugal  rate  of  publica- 
tion (say  two  or  three  per  atinum),  be  made 
to  last  some  half-way  into  the  next  century. 
If,  however,  our  prognostications  should  be 
disproved  by  the  event,  we  shall  console  our- 
selves with  the  reflection  that  it  was  only  be- 
cause the  novelist's  will  was  wanting ;  and 
if  we  chance  to  survive  her,  we  shall  battle 
as  stoutly  as  ever  in  behalf  of  her  power  to 
have  worked  out  this  paulo-post/uturum. 
Our  faith  in  her  potentiality  is  illimitable. 
But  there  are  wuch  things  as  "  foiled  potenti* 
alities,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle  so  graphically  shows* 
— and  that  fact  must  be  our  apology,  if 
Time,  the  Avenger,  should  call  us  false 
prophets,  or  other  bad  names.  But  we  must 
leave  to  the  New  Monthly  critic  of  a.  d.  1950 
the  duty  of  defending  our  hallowed  memory 
on  this  score. 

Satire  is,  perhaps,  the  characteristic  of 
Mrs.  Trollope's  writings — satire  of  a  hard, 
poignant,  persevering  sort,  which  is  little 
akin  to  the  more  graceful  raillery  of  Mrs. 
Gore,  or  to  Thackeray's  good-natured  irony. 
It  wears  an  almost  vicious  look — goes  about 
seeking  whom  it  may  devour  —  snaps  at 
strangers — bites  as  well  as  barks,  and,  when 
it  does  bite,  makes  its  teeth  meet.  There  is 
nothing  reserved  or  indefinite  in  its  vocables; 
it  carries  no  trace  of  "  equivocal  generation ;" 
it  beats  about  no  bush,  nor  strives  to  break 
the  fall  of  its  victims,  nor  meditaties  excuse 
for  its  own  hostility.  To  "damn  with  faint 
praise,"  it  knows  not ;  to  "  hesitate  dislike," 
it  scornfully  repudiates.  It  is  alien  from  all 
those  refined  equivoques  and  dissembling 
sarcasms  which,  to  compass  their  ends, 

assent  with  civil  leer, 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Wmng  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hmt  a  fault,  and  hesitate  disJike.f 

Ita  lines^e  deeply  indented  and  coarsely 


4  oJ'^l'TL^ay  Pamphleto." 

T  -  ope  C**rologuo  to  the  Satires). 


grained,  and  do  not  fall  on  pleasant  places. 
In  anatomizing  her  subjects,  Mrs.  Trollope 
shows  no  profound  psychological  science ; 
in  fact,  her  incisions  are  often  but  skin-deep  ; 
but  then  she  gashes  to  and  fro  after  a  terri- 
ble sort,  and  produces  jagged  wounds^  and 
leaves  unsightly  scars,  and  seems  to  revel  in 
diagrams  of  morbid  pathology.  Her  illus- 
trations are  generally  lively,  not  always 
truthful,  and  frequently  farfetched.  The 
absurdities  and  abuses  of  social  life  have  had 
few  sharper  inquisitors,  but  many  of  abler 
discrimination  and  more  practical  judgment. 
Fools  and  villains  are  not  to  be  shamed  and 
reformed,  or  their  ugliness  to  be  made  a 
warning,  by  unqualified  expositions  of  their 
actual  or  their  ideal  excesses.  Satire,  by 
being  too  broad,  too  unconditional,  too 
straightforward,  defeats  its  being's  end  and 
aim.  Its  acute  angles  become  obtuse,  and 
its  parallel  lines  never  meet  their  object. 
According  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  nicest 
art  of  satire  lies  in  a  skilful  mixture  of  ap- 
plause and  blame ;  there  must  bean  appear- 
ance of  candor,  and  just  so  much  merit  al- 
lowed, even  to  the  object  of  censure,  as  to 
make  the  picture  natural.*  But  in  no  case 
is  Mrs.  Trollope  a  friend  to  the  media  via. 
If  she  scolds,  it  must  be  vehemently  ;  if  she 
admires,  it  must  be  sweepingly — hke  the 
duke,  with  whom 

Railing  and  praisinpf  were  the  usual  themes, 
And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes. 

In  the  same  manner,  her  humorists  are  too 
often  buffoons;  her  wit  trenches  on  carica- 
ture ;  her  romance  goes  Surrey  melodramatic 
lengths;  her  comedy  merges  in  farce.  A 
blackguard  a  la  Trollope  is  all  black.  In 
reading  her  fictions  we  are  consciously  eii 
rapport  with  a  clear- seeing  and  clever  wo- 
man, who  surprises  us  with  the  extent,  the 
variety,  and  the  lucidity  of  her  visions ;  but 
we  feel  the  while  that  truth  and  nature  are 
sacrificed  or  forgotten — that  the  clairvoyance 
is  a  skilful  delusion,  the  performance  a  make- 
believe,  the  performer  a  professional  artiste. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  Mrs.  Trollope  draws 
from  life,  and  supplies  the  finishing  touches 
as  well  as  the  outline  from  the  same  source. 
But,  as  a  rule,  she  overdoes  nature,  or  con- 
trives to  do  without  it — ruyvis  saltern  judi- 
cibus. 


*  Thus,  Dryden*s  Portraiture  of  Shaftesbury 
("  Absalom  and  Achitophel")  qualifies  the  censure 
so  artfully  with  praise  of  bis  talents,  as  to  render 
hrs  faults  even  more  coDSpicuous  and  more  hatefuL— 
Soott*B  "  Life  of  Drydeo,"  §  5. 
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The  celebrity  of  that  litenirj  scandalum 
to  the  taste  of  Uncle  Sam.  "  Domestic  Man- 
ners of  the  Americans,"  which  he  reckons  to 
"  whip  creation"  in  the  article  of  scan,  mag.^ 
was  not  rivalled  by  the  accompanying  novel, 
"  The  Refugee  in  America,"  with  which  Mrs. 
Trollope  clenched  her  argument.  The  former 
was  fiction  enough,  on  American  showing — 
it  was  all  "  tarnatipn  romance"  from  begin- 
ning to  end ;  and  to  follow  it  up  by  a  pro- 
fessed work  of  fancy  or  unreality,  was  adding 
insult  to  injury.  From  the  vulgarism  and 
utilitarianism  of  this  prosaic  theme,  she  turned 
in  the  following  year  (1333)  to  Italy  and  the 
sixteenth  century,  producing  **  The  Abbess," 
a  romance  rich  in  convent  characteristic, 
love  intrigues,  and  Inquisition  un pleasantries. 
The  same  strong  and  pointed  lance  that  had 
just  run-a-muck  ag^unst  Yankeedom,  was 
now  couched,  in  the  same  martial  and  un- 
compromising spirit,  against  old  abuses  of 
ultramontanism.  There  is  ingenuity,  but 
no  great  grasp  of  passion  or  power,  in  this 
tale :  some  of  the  characters  are  spirited,  but 
they  ^re  superficially  drawn,  and,  when  we 
(slose  the  book,  they  leave  hardly  a  trace 
behind  to  recall  and  perpetuate  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  '*  were  first  acquent." 
The  author's  penchant  for  political  agitation 
and  polemical  romance,  of  which  later  years 
produced  notable  proofs  in  the  career  of 
Michael  Armstrong  and  Jesbie  Phillips,  de- 
clared itself  in  1836  by  the  publication  of  the 
**  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jonathan  Jefferson 
Whitlaw" — an  atrocious  rascal,  who  plays 
pranks  to  make  angels  weep  and  gentlemen 
swear,  upon  slave-hordes  of  what  old  Fuller 
called  "  God's  images  cut  in  ebony,"  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  For  depicting  an  un- 
mitigated scoundrel  of  the  A  1  force — ^one  of 
those  male  excrescences  of  human  nature  which 
now  and  then  appear  in  paper  and  print — 
commend  us  to  female  novelists  in  general, 
and  Mrs.  Trollope  in  particular.  To  adopt 
a  fastidious  paraphrase,  she  goes  the  entire 
animal.  Othello  peered  downwards  to  see 
whether  lago  had  not  cloven  feet.*  The 
feet  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  splendid  sinners  re- 
veal the  theft — almost  as  deep  as  a  well,  and 
as  wide  as  a  church  door — through  patent 
leather  and  all.  Wondrous  is  her  arithmeti- 
cal mastery  of  these  impossible  qualities. 
A  good  hater  her  herself,  she  indoctrinates 
us  with  her  principles,  until  the  force  of 
hatirg  can  no  further  go,  and  the  sense  of 


♦  Olh,  I  look  down  toward*  his  feet;  but  that's 
a  fable : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 


[Dec., 

our  incapacity  to  wreak  summary  vengeance 
on  the  objects  of  it  becomes  intolerable,  and 
makes  us  scream  for  the  police,  or  frantically 
devise  other  retaliatory  measures.  The  pros- 
perity of  Mr.  Whitlaw  increases  our  repug- 
nance to  his  malpractices  ;  and  the  savage 
relief  we  feel  when  he  is  at  last  checkmated 
in  the  game  of  life,  by  that  grim  old  Obi 
crone,  is  positively  unchristian  in  its  ebulli- 
tions. Yet  Jonathan  is  ably  represented; 
and  other  characters  there  are  in  the  book 
which  attest  the  writer's  vigor  and  compre- 
hensive skill — as  Lotte  Steinmark,  the  win- 
some German  Frauiein,  and  Lucy  Blight, 
and  Aunt  Clio — (great  is  Mrs.  Trollope  in 
the  matter  of  aunts.)  In  the  following  years 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill "  made  his  celebra- 
ted dthut;  and  to  this  hour  that  clerical 
notoriety  is  considered  by  many — taking  him 
and  his  history  together — the  masterpiece  of 
his  race.  As  usual,  the  story  bristles  with 
satire  of  the  roughest,  and,  as  usual,  it  exci- 
ted a  stormy  outcry  from  those  whom  it 
assailed.  That  the  Doctor  Cantwell,  or 
Tartuffe,  of  this  work,  is  an  exaggerated 
piece  of  moral  deformity  we  should  be  sorry 
to  doubt ;  and  that  the  acrimony  and  heat 
of  Mrs.  Trollope's  strictures  en  masse  are 
oflfensive  and  immoderate  we  are  constrained 
to  hint.  But  we  fancy  she  did  the  state  some 
service  by  this  expose  of  Jesuitism  in  social 
life — this  onslaught  upon  the  morbid  phasw 
of  the  "Evangelical"  school.  So  far  we 
view  it  with  a  degree  of  approval  similar  to 
that  we  award  to  Sydney  Smith's  crusade 
against  the  Methodists,*  when  he  laughed 
at  the  accounts  of  Providence  destroying  an 
inkeeper  at  Garstang,  for  appointing  a  cock* 
fight  near  the  Tabernacle,  and  of  a  man  who 
was  cured  of  scrofula  by  a  single  sermon, 
and  of  the  poor  Leather-lungs  who,  when 
he  rode  into  Piccadilly  in  a  thunderstorm, 
imagined  that  all  the  uproar  of  the  elements 
was  a  mere  hint  to  him  not  to  preach  at  Mr. 
Romaine's  chapel.  We  incline  to  hold  with 
a  distinguished  clerical  poet,  that 

he  only  is  the  Evangelical 
Who  holds  in  equal  scorn  dogmas  and  dreams. 
The  Shibboleth  of  saintly  magazines, 
Decked  with  most  grim  and  godly  visages ; 
The  cobweb  sophistry,  or  the  dark  code 
Of  commentators,  who,  with  loathsome  track, 
Crawl  o'er  a  text,  or  on  the  lucid  page 
Beaming  with  heavenly  love  andGod'8  own  light, 
Sit  like  a  nightmare  if 

♦  Works  of  Rev.  a  Smith,  vol  i* 
t  Rev.  W.  Lisle  Bowles;    •*3ftnwill  HiU;   or. 
Days  Departed," 
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This,  and  not  the  accomplbhed  apouter  who 
turns  out  on  a  Sunday  morning,  "  with  looks 
saddening  the  very  sunshine,  to  instruct  the 
parish  poor  in  evangelic  lore,"  and  teach 
them  to  cast  of  all  good  works  as  filthy 
rags,  and  to  fly  morality  as  the  gates  of  helL 
What  sort  of  world  would  that  school  sub- 
stitute for  the  world  they  bid  us  forsake  and 
in  toto  abandon  ?  A  dark,  narrow  world, 
indeed — so  Christopher  North  has  answered 
that  question — yet  narrow  as  it  is,  haunted 
by  thoughts  that  can,  and  too  often  do,  de- 
base and  terrify  into  idiocy  or  madness ;  for 
nature  thwarted,  must  dwindle  into  decay  or 
distortion — the  very  shape  of  the  soul  be- 
comes deformed,  its  lineaments  ghastly,  as 
with  premature  age ;  the  spring  is  struck 
out  of  life ;  the  gracious  law  of  her  seasons 
is  disobeyed ;  and  on  the  tree  of  knowledge 
we  are  to  look  for  fruits  before  blossoms. 
Bad  philosophy  and  worse  religion  !*  Hence 
our  sympathy  with  the  "  high-and-dry " 
bard's  apostrophe : — 

Oh,  shallow, and  oh  senseless !  in  a  world 
Wbere  rank  ofiences  turn  the  good  man  pale, 
Who  leave  the  Christian's  sternest  code,  to  vent 
Their  petty  ire  on  petty  trespasses — 
If  trespasses  they  are— when  the  wild  world 
Groans  ^ith  the  burden  of  ofiences — f 

who  swallow  camels,  straining  at  a  gnat ; 
who  deem  the  Almighty  frowns  upon  his 
throne,  because  two  pair  of  harmless  dowa- 
gers, 

Whose  life  has  lapsed  without  a  stain,  begaile 
An  evening  hour  with  cards;  who  deem  that  Hell 
Burns  fiercer  for  a  Saraband. 

In  its  tendency,  therefore,  to  "  show  up"  a 
sham  system  and  a  sham  professor  of  sanctity, 
we  recognize  something  healthy  and  season- 
able in  the  "  Vicar  of  Wrexhill.*'  The  ef- 
fect of  this  beneficial  tendency  was,  however, 
as  in  so  many  other  instances  of  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope's  polemical  ventures,  marred  and  dis- 
abled by  the  bitterness  of  the  medium  em- 
ployed for  its  "exhibition,"  as  doctors  say. 
The  character  of  the  Yicar  has  been  not  unjust- 
ly pronounced,  by  a  favorable  as  well  as  com- 
petent reviewer,  **  not  merely  a  libel  on  the 
sect,  but  a  libel  on  humanity."  Painful  as 
this  novel  is  in  tone  and  in  details,  and  over- 
wrought though  it  be  in  glare  of  coloring 
and  in  the  drawing  of  the  central  figure,  it  is 
the  one  of  its  author's  thousand-and-one  pro- 

*  See  BlticheoocTt  Magcusine,  vol  zxzviL  p.  800. 
t  Bowles.^ 


ductions  which  most  completely  and  point- 
edly illustrates  the  individuality  of  her  art^-— 
its  disagreeableness  of  course  included. 

The  subject  of  "  Michael  Armstrong " 
trenches  upon  the  debatable  ground  of  art. 
The  province  of  fiction  has  its  limits.  **  Child- 
torturers,"  says  Currer  Bell,  **  slave-masters, 
and  drivers,  I  consign  to  the  hands  of  jail- 
ers ;  the  novelist  may  be  excused  from  sully- 
ing his  page  with  the  record  of  their  deeds."* 
Whether  the  novelist  may  be  excused  for  de- 
picting those  deeds  in  extravagant  form  and 
lurid  coloring,  is  another  question,  and  one 
which  touches  Mrs.  Trollope  a  little  closely. 
For  she  has  here  detailed  a  very  revolting, 
and,  as  we  think  (albeit  no  devotees  to  the 
cause  of  cotton  lords  and  millocracy),  a  very 
ex  parte  sort  of  history — whereof  neither  the 
fiction  interests,  nor  the  logic  convinces,  nor 
the  rhetoric  subdues  us.  The  titled  Vampire 
of  the  tale,  Sir  Matthew  Dowling,  is  an  im- 
possible creature — happily  for  human  nature, 
though  unhappily  for  the  success  of  the 
novelist;  she  represents  him  as  a  brute  of 
incomparable  coarseness,  an  atrocious  scoun- 
drel whose  very  name  excites  kicking  propen- 
sities in  every  male  Te&deY^s  pedis 2)ollex,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  man  of  ambitious  and  re- 
fined intellect,  aspiring  to  the  credit  of  a  lit- 
erary and  accomplUhed  gentleman,  a  speaker 
of  modern  languages,  a  critical  French 
scholar,  a  playful  votary  of  the  Muses  him- 
self, and  a  universal  M£ecenas  to  all  who 
wield  a  pen  in  their  service — valuing  himself 
chiefly  upon  his  reputation  for  the  lighter 
graces  of  wit  and  gallantry,  for  being  a  de- 
lightful something  between  Killigrew  and 
Count  de  Grammont — so  that  there  is  no  re- 
ceptacle of  wit  from  Joe  Miller  downwards^ 
no  gallant  memoir  in  an  unintelligible  tongue, 
which  Sir  Matthew  does  not  study  with  as- 
siduity and  perseverance  of  the  highest  order. 
Such  is  Mrs.  Trollope's  Manchester  model 
man — ^the  representative  in  her  parliament  of 
the  cotton  interest — the  ex  uno  disce  omnes 
pattern  of  mill -owners  .and  manufacturers. 
And  this  vulgar  oppressor  has  a  familiar 
worthy  of  him,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Parsons — a  parasite  who  contracts  to  do  his 
principal's  dirty  work  wholesale,  and  does  it 
beautifully — breaking  the  hearts  and  the 
bones  of  the  factory  folks  after  a  magnificent 
system  of  his  own.  Such  a  couple  of  ogrea 
can  be  had  to  order,  to  any  amount,  from  the 
staff  of  dramatists  at  our  minor  theatres,  or 
the  "Able  Editors"  of  our  red  republic-a* 
tions.    They  are  unworthy  of  the  ingenuity 

»  Shirley,  vol.i.  p.  85. 
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and  toryism  of  Mrs.,  Trollope.  Not  much 
more  to  our  taste,  in  point  of  draughtsman- 
ship at  least,  are  Dr.  Crockley,  whose  sport- 
ive malice  is  bo  repulsive — and  the  Lady 
Clarissa,  a  sentimentalist  minus  a  heart ;  and 
even  the  good  people  have  more  goodyness 
than  goodness  ahout  them — the  little  hero 
wanting  individuality,  his  mother  wanting 
nature,  and  his  lady  friends  wanting  ease  and 
relief.  The  incidents  of  the  tale  are  care- 
lessly wrought ;  the  descriptions  are  of  the 
forcible  feeble  type ;  the  conversations  are 
improbable  and  stilted.  On  the  whole,  we 
submit  that  this  volume  of  political  agita- 
tion was  a  mistake.  It  sought  to  do  in  one 
social  department  what  "  Oliver  Twist"  had 
just  been  doing  in  another ;  but  it  had  no 
support  ab  intra — no  corps  dramatique  of 
Bumbles,  and  Clay  poles,  and  Fagins,  and 
Sykeses,  and  Artful  Dodgers,  and  Nancys, 
to  clench  the  argument  and  drive  the  nail 
home. 

About  the  same  time,  however,  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope played  the  literary  chaperon  to  a  lady 
of  real  character  and  definite  idiosyncrasy — 
one  who  stands  out  as  a  distinct  and  living 
form  among  the  accepted  celebrities  of  the 
English  novel.  And  this  is  the  Widow 
Barnaby.  Her  adventures  are  traced  with 
more  of  unctuous  humor  than  is  usual  with 
the  author,  and.  excepting  the  hurry-skurry 
of  the  finale,  with  more  equable  respect  to 
truth.  Miss  Martha  Compton's  matrimonial 
tactics  make  up  a  rich  piece  of  comedy — and 
the  widowed  career  of  the  same  adventurer 
maintains  the  fun  to  the  fifth  act.  Showy, 
strong-willed,  supple-tongued,  audacious, 
garrulous,  affected,  tawdry,  lynx-eyed,  in- 
domitable in  her  scheming,  and  colossal  in 
her  selfishness — was  fur  eine  Frau  is  the 
Widow  Barnaby  ! — Then  she  is  ably  played 
up  to  by  the  other  characters,  in  whose  por- 
traiture unwonted  skill  is  apparent;  Agnes 
Wiljoughby,  for  instance — whose  artlessness 
shows  delightfully  beside  her  guardian's  sys- 
tematic art ;  and  Agant  Betsy,  a  worthy  old 
soul,  in  excellent  keeping ;  and  my  Lord 
Mucklebury,  whose  flirtation  with  the  "  fat, 
fair,  and  forty"  matron  is  wound  up  so 
smartly.  Like  all,  or  nearly  all  continuations, 
"The  Widow  Married"  suggested  invidious 
comparisons,  and  made  admirers  wish  that 
"  let  well  alone"  had  been  the  order  of  the 
day.  It  is  perilous  for  an  author  to  tamper 
with  what  has  become  public  property,  and 
in  the  dbposal  of  which  the  public  will  have 
a  voice. 

To  the  same  period  belongs  ■"  One  Fault" 
— a  novel  to  which  we  should  be  happy  to 


apply  its  own  title,  if  we  could ;  but  which» 
we  fear,  has  more  than  one,  or  two,  defects 
incident  in  its  constitution.  It  is  a  story  of 
a  persecuted  wife,  whose  trials  are  elaborated 
with  abundant  minuteness  and  frequent  pa- 
thos ;  but  it  is  deficient,  to  a  marked  degree, 
in  action,  in  probability,  in  character,  and  in 
finish.  Read  piecemeal,  or  in  the  elegant 
extracts  of  a  Review,  it  tells  very  well,  and 
testifies  to  the  nervous  energy  of  the  hand 
which  indited  it ;  but  when  conscientiously 
perused  (in  the  grammatical  sense)  as  a 
"  matter''  of  three  volumes,  it  drags,  and 
droops,  and  would  dwindle  away  but  for  the 
intervals  of  irregular  vehemence  which  re- 
lieve the  tedium.  Its  moral  is  good — to  wit, 
the  evils  of  morbid  sensitiveness,  illustrated 
in  the  **  ways  and  means,"  of  Wentworth ; 
but  the  development  of  this  principle  is  suf- 
ficiently eccentric  and  overdrawn  to  mar  the 
purpose  it  involves.  It  seems  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  level  of  actual  life  to  make 
its  didactic  import  available  within  that  re- 
gion. 

"  Charles  Chesterfield  ;  or,  the  Adventures 
of  a  Youth  of  Genius,"  is  one  of  those  novels 
of  literary  life — its  double-double  toil  and 
trouble,  its  contradictions  and  absurdities,  its 
hopes  and  fears — of  which  so  many  writers 
have  made  significant  use,  as  Balzac  and 
George  Borrow,  Thackeray  and  G.  H.  Lewis. 
The  Byronial  hero  and  his  gradual  disen- 
chantment pertain  to  a  twice  twenty- times 
told  tale ;  but  of  course  there  is  amusement 
and  spirit  in  Mrs.  Trollope's  version,  and  even 
more  than  her  averc^e  outlay  of  caricaturing 
skill  and  sarcastic  commentary.  The  London 
coteries  are  quizzed  ad  libitum,  and  almost 
ultra  licitum — and  to  the  same  sharp  fire  of 
quizzical  artillery  are  exposed  whigs  and 
Yankees,  and  sentimentalists  alike  of  the 
German  silver  type  and  of  Brummagem  ware. 
Literary  life  furnished  another  theme  in  the 
instance  of  her  next  work,  "  The  Blue  Belles 
of  England,"  whereof  the  title  is  its  own  in- 
terpreter. With  higher  claims  to  nature  than 
its  predecessor,  it  is  its  inferior  in  smartness 
and  caustic  power;  on  which  grounds  it  is 
less  acceptable  to  those  who  read  the  author 
for  her  distinctive  characteristics,  and  more 
so  to  those  who  are  thankful  for  repose  from 
the  constant  din  of  satirical  sallies. 

An  improbable  but  somewhat  exciting  tale 
followed,  in  the  shape  of  **Hargrave;  or, 
the  Adventures  of  a  Man  of  Fashion," 
the  Pelham  or  Cecil  of  the  work  being 
a  disreputable  roui,  whose  type  is  to 
be  found  rather  in  Robert  Macaire  than 
in    either    of   the   aforesaid   London   cox- 
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combs.  The  conduct  of  the  incidents  is 
reckless,  and  the  elaboration  of  characters 
nuft.  About  the  same  time  appeared  **  Jes- 
sie Philiips,"  a  pendant  to  the  "  Factory- 
Boy,"  already  mishandled  by  us.  The  New 
Poor  Law  is  the  object  of  this  assault,  as  the 
Factory  system  was  of  that.  Enough  to 
say,  than  on  a  subject  which  she  herself  pro- 
nounces *'  one  of  such  enormous  difficulty 
and  such  stupendous  importance,''  she  fails 
as  signally  as  in  the  preceding  one.  Right 
pleasant  was  it  to  meet  her  m  a  mote  con- 
genial element,  when  engaged  in  showing  up 
•*  The  Lauringtons  ;  or,  Superior  People" — 
a  cluster  of  artificial  flowers  not  born  to  blush 
unseen,  or  to  blush  at  all,  of  which  the  natu- 
ral history  is  here  detailed  with  the  keen 
"  knowingness"  of  one  acquainted  with  the 
entire  process  by  which  such  things  are  made. 
We  miss,  however,  something  of  the  early 
vigor  of  the  satirist.  Still  she  is  greatly  pref- 
erable on  topics  of  this  order,  however  they 
may  savor  of  the  crambe  repetita,  than  on  a 
delineation  of  '*  Young  Love,"  to  which  she 
subsequently  turned  her  attention,  working 
up  a  rather  complicated  story  with  ingenuity, 
but  without  marked  success.  A  month  or 
two's  breathing-space,  and  she  reappeared  in 
full  feather  as  exhibitor  of  the  "Attractive 
Man,"  Mr.  Theodore  Vidal,  alias  Luke 
Squabs.  This  worthy  is  just  one  of  the 
clever,  bland,  impossible  rascals  whom  she 
takes  to  pieces  with  such  dissecting-room 
gusto.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and 
considerable  powers  of  mind — completely 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  but  with 
method  in  his  madness — ^an  Epicurean  sui 
generis — living  luxuriously  upon  his  friends, 
a  Mr.  Affable  Hawk  doing  the  agreeable  in 
a  dovecot,  and  now  in  middle  life,  looking 
out  for  an  eligible  spouse.  A  perennial  flow 
of  impudence  there  is  in  him,  springing  up 
like  the  strong  jet  of  a  well-supplied  foun- 
tain, and  blinding  the  eyes  of  any  audacious 
mortal  who  ventures  within  splashing  dis- 
tance. The  portrait  is  strongly  drawn,  but 
wants  relief.  The  same  with  Lucy  Dalton, 
a  beautiful  and  gifted  creature,  without  heart, 
principle,  or  decency — one  of  those  happily 
unreal  characters  whom  Mrs.  Trollope  un- 
happily seeks  to  endow  with  a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name,  but  which  human  nature 
will  never  accept,  and  the  circulating  libraries 
only  pro  tempore.  One  or  two  personages 
in  this  novel  are,  however,  excellent ;  as 
Squire  Clementson,  the  comely,  stout-heart- 
ed, and  sweet-blooded  (to  use  Jeffrey's  pet 
phrase)  old  English  gentleman  ;  and  the  shy 
geological  bachelor,  Mr.  Korman ;  and  the 


gin-loving  widow,  Dalton,  that  hard-featured 
and  fluent-tongued  virago,  repulsive  as  she 
is.  With  occasional  displays  of  such  graphic 
ability,  it  is  tantalizing  to  find  so  many  in- 
equalities, and  such  intervals  of  dreary  plati- 
tude, as  detract  from  the  merit  of  nearly  all 
Mrs.  Trollope's  fictions. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years  her  dash- 
ing, mocking  pen — dipping  deeply  as  ever  in 
the  gall  of  her  ink,  and  flitting  recklessly  as 
ever  over  her  paper  (not  always  of  the  satin- 
wove  or  cream- laid  fabric) — has  instructed  the 
world  in  the  sayings  and  doings,  the  foolish 
sayings  and  misdomgs,  of  other  concentrrc 
circles  of  artificial  life.  Though  she,  per- 
chance, 

is  vicious  in  her  guess. 
As,  we  confess,  it  is  her  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abases;  and,  oft,  her  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not,* 

and  though  it  is  objected,  with  reason,  that 
her  satire  is  directed  against  the  mere  super- 
ficialities of  ]ife«  and  is  little  calculated  to 
check  vice  or  encourage  virtue ;  and  though 
there  may  be  in  her  lightest  mirth  a  bitter 
and  virulent  spii-it,  which  is  "  as  misplaced 
as  it  is  unfeminine,"  still  do  we  owe  her 
something  for  her  persevering  war  against 
hypocrisies  and  shams,  and  her  merciless 
raillery  of  frippery  and  pretence  in  a  thou- 
sand Protean  guises.  Among  the  fictions  of 
this  last  epoch  are  her  "  Robertses  on  their 
Travels,"  "Father  Eustace,"  "The  Three 
Cousins,"  "  Town  and  Country ;  or,  the  Dajs 
of  the  Regency,"  "  The  Young  Countess," 
'•The  Lottery  of  Marriage,"  "  Petlicoat  Gov- 
ernment," "Second  Love;  or.  Beauty  and 
Intellect,"  and  "  Mrs.  Mathews ;  or.  Family 
Mysteries."'  Tory  as  she  is,  and  prejudiced 
as  she  so  frequently  shows  herself,  it  is  un- 
just to  accuse  her  of  exclusiveness  or  sec- 
tarianism in  the  use  of  her  sarcasms.  No  one 
class  appropriates  her  irony.  No  one  pariah 
society  is  the  recipient  of  her  hard  words. 
Wherever,  high  or  low,  she  discerns  what 
she  honestly  believes  to  be  weak  points  or 
vicious  abuses,  she  as  honestly  proclaims  war, 
and  incontinently  fires  a  broadside.  She  is, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  catholic  of  satirists — 
a  very  Ishmaelite  in  the  impartiality  of  her 
pugilism — one  who  looks  out  for  squalls  on 
every  coast  and  in  every  latitude,  plying  her 
craft  in  mid-seas  as  well  as  in  creeks  and 
shallows,  in  tropic  and  arctic  zones,  in  waters 
salt  and  fresh,  for  prey  large  and  small,  and 

•  "  Othello,"  Act  III.,  Scene  3. 
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treating  all  as  fish  that  comes  to  her  net 
What  a  capacious  net!  what  a  prodigious 
take  of  the  "  finny  tribes  !"  and  what  a  mar- 
vel that  not  yet  is  the  net  broken !  How 
dear  to  this  enterprising  voyager  the  **  blue 
above  and  the  blue  below — the  blue,  the 
fresh,  the  ever  free — without  a  mark  and 
without  a  bound  !"  * 

Roll  on,  thou  d?£p  and  dark  Hue  ocean, 


*  Barry  Cornwall. 


may  exclaim  Mr.  Colbura  and  the  libraries  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  for  it  is  this  lady's  Joy 
"  on  thy  breast  to  be  borae,  like  a  buoole 
outwards,"  reflecting  thy  profoundest  azure, 
and  rivalling  thy  unrestful  energy  and  vary- 
ing aspects ;  thee  she  loveth 

in  all  time 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icinor  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark  heaving ;  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime  !  ♦ 

♦  Byron—**  OhUde  Harold,"  a  IV 
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The  true  scholar  perceives  that  Nature  is  . 
not  final ;  that  beauty,  wherever  it  is  seen,  is 
the  foot-prints  of  divinity  ;  that  the  universe  ' 
is  the  realization  of  the  perfected  idea  of  God  ; 
and  his  culture  tends  to  this  one  object — to 
give  him  insight  into  this  idea,  that  so  he 
may  command  its  correlative,  which  is  Na- 
ture. He  asks  himself  perpetually,  "  what 
is  the  meaning  which  God  symbolizes  forme 
in  these  varied  forms  of  stars,  and  moon,  and 
forest,  and  mountain  ?"  His  life  becomes  a 
perpetual  query,  to  which  Nature  is  the  per- 
petual answer.  He  stands  at  the  feet  of 
every  fact,  as  though  it  were  the  angel  of 
God,  until  he  has  drawn  from  it  its  utter- 
ance. He  sees  that  a  spiritual  cause  lurks 
behind  every  circumstance  ;  that  a  new  reve- 
lation is  written  in  the  heavens  every  night 
by  a  divine  finger ;  that  all  physical  circum- 
stances and  condiiions  are  symbolical  of 
spiritual  facts ;  that  a  truth  is  swathed  up  in 
every  cloud  that  sails  over  the  liquid  arch ; 
that  all  Nature  is  the  publication  of  the  all- 
perfect  will  of  the  Deity.  From  the  universe, 
which  is  an  image,  he  ascends  to  that  which 
it  typifies.  He  converts  the  formations. of 
Nature  into  thoughts  and  then  compares  these 
uttered  thoughts  of  God  with  the  uttered 
thoughts  of  man,  human  institutions  with  in- 
stitutions that  are  divine,  the  laws  of  the  one 
with  the  laws  of  the  other.  "Nature,**  he 
says,  "  is  good.  I  will  make  her  the  test, 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  merits  of 
these  brawling,  querulous  political  parties, 
arts,  sciences^  literatures."     He  sees  that 


Nature  is  the  expression  of  the  one  harmo- 
nious thought  of  God ;  and  he  resolves  to 
try  these  utterances  of  the  human  spirit  by 
this  one  of  the  divine,  knowing  that  those 
institutions  that  approach  nearest  to  its  laws 
approach  nearest  to  truth,  and  that  those 
whose  departure  is  widest  are  the  farthest 
from  it. 

He  applies  his  principle,  and  strolls  down 
one  of  the  over-crowded  streets  of  our  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  looks  on  the  factory 
child,  manifesting  none  of  the  elasticity,  the 
sportiveness,  which  are  the*common  charac- 
teristics of  childhood,  but  dragging  heavily 
on  its  woe- weary  limbs — not  a  solitary  smile 
to  welcome  the  stray  sunbeam  thaf  falls  lurid 
and  yellow  on  the  pavement,  through  the 
dense  atmosphere  of  smoke  ;  but  pale,  gaunt, 
sallow,  with  a  cold,  sullen  look,  mingled  with 
somewhat  of  that  selfish  cunning  which  long 
familiarity  with  misery  invariably  begets. 
"  This,"  he  says,  "  is  not  right.  This  poor, 
gliding,  woe- begone  anatomy  b  not  one  with 
the  fair  world  which  God  has  created ;  and 
the  institution  in  which  this  is  permitted  is  a 
string  out  of  tune  in  the  harp  of  the  universe. 
The  chrysalis  comes  not  out  of  its  shell  till 
its  wings  are  formed ;  but  this  child  is  ap- 
plied to  labor  long  before  the  faculties  for 
labor  have  received  their  proper  formation. 
Nature  is  a  freedom  ;  this  is  a  crippling. 
Nature  expands ;  this  contracts.  The  law 
of  Nature  is  a  continuous  development ;  the 
law  of  this  child  has  been  a  perpetual  stunt- 
ing.   The  bud  waits  until  the  sun  and  the 
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summer  air,  and  tbe  thousand  genial  inflv* 
ences  that  are  in  operation  for  ita  develop- 
ment, call  on  it  to  expand,  when  it  unfurls 
its  hidden  beauties,  becomes  a  blossom,  a  ri- 
pened joy,  and  casts  its  odors  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  to  mingle  with  the  bright 
things  that  swarm  in  the  golden  air,  and  as- 
cend, with  the  songs  of  the  woods,  to  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal.  But  this  child  can 
never  blossom.  It  is  past  that  already.  It 
shows  signs  and  tokens  of  decay,  while  life 
ought  yet  to  be  young  in  its  veins.  The 
good  in  it  seems  to  have  been  choked  and 
stifled;  only  the  evil  is  seen.  That  scowl 
will  become  blacker  \  That  cunning  will  be- 
come savagery !  Therefore,"  says  our  schol- 
ar, "that  institution  that  ripens  childhood 
for  night  and  the  chamel  wants  rectifying." 

Again,  he  looks  into  our  political  institu- 
tions ;  and  sees  men  sprawling  and  tugging 
at  the  skirts  of  the  old,  withered  Past — as  if 
it  were  a  goddess  whom  they  ought  to  wor- 
ship. He  witnesses  these  sages  putting  on 
their  green  spectacles  of  Toryism,  Whiggism, 
Chartism,  eyeing  intently  all  facts,  and  im- 
partially finding  all  objects  tinged  with  the 
color  ot  their  spectacles !  Now,  he  knows 
that  to  be  quite  a  man  it  is  necessary  to  be 
unencumbered,  and  that  nothing  is  seen 
aright  through  an  impure  medium.  He 
knows  that,  while  these  men  are  wrangling 
and  disputing  about  tbe  color  of  the  chame- 
leon truth,  there  are  stout  fellows  in  the 
world  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  with  stur- 
dy thews  and  sinews,  with  the  heart  andjhe 
will  to  work,  with  the  faculties  for  labor  all 
fully  developed,  who  can  yet  find  no  channel 
for  the  conveyance  of  their  energies,  no  em- 
ployment for  their  faculties — who  cannot 
find  any  bank  in  which  to  invest  their 
God-given  capital,  and  put  it  out  to  interest. 
Now,  in  Nature  he  finds  nothing  like  this. 
There  everything  has  its  proper  amount  of 
labor  assigned  it,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
limitations  of  its  capacity  ;  every  function  its 
mission,  every  faculty  its  duty ;  and  it  ac- 
complishes  what  has  been  assigned  to  it,  and 
all  that  has  been  assigned  to  it.  The  re- 
sult is  that,  in  all  the  operations  of  Nature, 
there  is  a  complete  totalitr,  a  never-ending 
harmony,  a  beauty  that  sings  for  ever  the 
praises  of  its  Creator. 

Again,  he  sees  other  men  who  leally  have 
employment,  but  who  have  not  a  sufficient 
amount  of  remuneration  for  the  labor  per- 
formed. This  he  kootv^  \s  itk  direct  contra- 
vention of  all  the  iavr^  e  justice  and  pro- 
priety. Here  is  Ju«>*  -^jj  her  scales  :  in 
the  one  is  the  /  (.or  '  ^  ,  ^   goUdly  on  the 


earth ;  in  the  other  the  remuneration,  kicking 
the  sky.  Men  who  have  the  reward  of  their 
toil  thus  meted  out  to  them  swarm  in  our 
towns,  and  in  our  rural  districts : — men  whose 
life  is  no  life,  but  a  never-ending  struggle  for 
existence.  Now.  the  scholar  knows  that  life 
is  for  education,  for  the  education  of  all  the 
functions,  and  not  for  the  education  of  any 
one  particular  function.  But  how  can  this 
man,  whose  utmost  efforts  barely  suffice  to 
protect  his  wife  and  children  from  the  sharp 
fangs  of  starvation,  find  heart  or  time  to  de- 
vote to  the  education  of  his  spiritual  func- 
tions ?  How  can  he  whose  brain  swims  with 
exhaustion  from  the  ceaseless  race  after  the 
crust  of  bread  that  is  to  sustain  life  within 
him,  pause  to  listen  to  the  whispered  minis- 
trations of  the  angels  that  line  his  thorny 
path  ?  And  yet  this  man  has  a  soul.  This 
ragged,  abject,  spirit-broken  creature  is  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  life,  whose  circumference 
is  eternity.  For  him  the  showers  descend, 
and  the  grass  grows.  For  hira  the  forests 
nod  their  stately  heads,  and  the  valleys 
spread  out  their  mossy  retreats.  For  him 
the  years  roll  on  their  "  many-sided"  wisdom 
— the  seasons  come  and  go.  For  him  the 
sun  lays  on  his  tints  of  ruddy  glory  ;  and  the 
evening  paints  pictures  of  the  beauty  of  hea- 
ven. Him  the  day  solicits ;  him  the  dark- 
ness invites.  For  him  the  night  unfurls  her 
mystic  chart  of  stars,  and  the  constellations 
come  out  of  the  dim  obscure  in  radiant  groups. 
For  him  thou^^jhts  are  uttered,  books  are 
written.  For  him  philosophers  think,  poets 
sing.  He  is  one  world — the  whole  universe 
is  but  another.  He  is  encircled  by  beauties 
and  harmonies  that  woo  him  for  ever  ;  but  he 
heeds  them  not.  How  can  he  when  he  is 
compelled  to  rattle  his  poor  bare  bones  in  a 
ceaseless  scuffle  for  existei  ce  ?  He  is  thus 
cut  off  from  his  best  privileges,  debarred  of 
his  holiest  prerogatives. 

Again  the  scholar  takes  one  more  earnest 
look  at  the  **  world  as  it  is,"  and  gives  a 
glance  to  our  criticism  and  literature. 

Until  lately,  poetry  had  become  almost  ex- 
tinct in  our  land.  It  was  no  longer  a  sweet 
singer,  redolent  of  the  new-made  hay  and  the 
spring  flowers ;  but  a  mere  anatomy  of  dry 
bones,  it  was  as  dismal  a  thing  as  Death 
grinning  through  the  bars  of  charnel  win- 
dows. The  poets  had  no  dreams,  no  inspi- 
rations, but  went  to  the  graves  of  their  pre- 
decessors for  garment,  harp  and  song.  Their 
poetry  consisted  of  a  few  stock  images  and 
phrases  which  made  their  appearance  at  every 
I  turn,  like  Harlequin  in  a  new  dress.  Not 
I  contented  with  abusing  those  to  whom  they 
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were  indebted  for  all  that  they  possessed, 
they  amused  themselves  by  wrangling  and 
bickering  with  one  another,  nntil  at  last  the 
Temple  of  the  Muses  had  become,  like  the 
Scandinavian  Niflheim,  ''a  most  discordant 
spot,  filled  with  whoopings  and  bowlings,  and 
built  of  the  bones  of  serpents,  with  poisoned 
streams  running  through  it." 

To  such  a  low  ebb  had  the  tide  of  genius 
sunk,  and  upon  the  public  mind  such  a  state 
of  degradation  and  degeneracy  had  been  su- 
perinduced, that  if  perchance  a  stray  note  of 
the  sweetest  melody  rang  out  of  the  deep 
discord,  it  was  decried  immediately,  and  held 
up  to  public  scorn  and  ridicule.  Until, 
at  last,  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  and 
Southey  arose,  with  brave  hearts,  exclaim- 
ing, "  We  will  have  none  of  this.  We  have 
had  quite  enough  of  jargon  and  gingle ;  now 
let  us  be  true  men.  We  must  go  back  a 
mighty  stride — not  to  Shakspeare,  nor  Chau- 
cer, nor  Milton,  nor  Spenser,  but  one  re- 
move further,  to  Nature  herself.  We  also 
have  the  moon  and  the  stars,  the  rocks  and 
the  woods,  the  mountain  pines  and  the  val- 
ley-flowers. The  birds  bring  music  to  us 
also,  and  the  streams,  and  the  winds :  We  wili 
Hng  our  own  songs  /"  And  thus  was  effected 
one  of  the  most  glorious  intellectual  revolu- 
tions that  this  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Here,  then,  the  scholar  perceives  hopeful 
signs,  something  that  seems  to  indicate  the 
coming  day.  Our  best  critics  are  beginning 
to  see  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  an  author,  and  tell  to  the 
world  what  it  shall  think  of  this  poem,  or 
that  system  of  philosophy,  just  to  spare  it 
the  trouble  of  thinking  for  itself,  or  to  pre- 
vent its  perpetration  of  the  great  crime  of 
holding  an  opinion  of  its  own ;  but  they  are 
beginning  to^ee  that  their  proper  place  is 
between  the  writer  and  the  reader,  between 
the  minister  and  those  to  whom  his  ministra- 
tions are  delivered  ;  that  their  duty  or  office 
is  that  of  the  interpreter,  and  not  that  of  the 
quibbling  caviller.  The  great  thinker  is  the 
great  seer,  who  looks  out  into  life  and  the 
world,  who  watches  their  phenomena — their 
spiritual  bearing  and  tendency — and  then 
gives  utterance  to  the  thoughts  that  have 
been  generated  during  his  season  of  silent 
watching.  The  true  critic  is  he  who  inclines 
a  willing  ear  to  these  revelations,  who  pos- 
sesses the  faculty  to  reproduce  them  in  a 
simpler  form,  and  who  explains  to  the  multi- 
tude their  meaning  and  significancy.  This 
finer  species  of  criticism  is  becoming  familiar- 
ized among  us ;  and  with  the  regeneration  of 
criticism  is  coming  also  the  regeneration  of 


literature  itself.  We  hare  authors,  many, 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that 
they  have  hearts,  and  who  are  not  fearful  of 
showing  that  they  are  capable  of  betraying 
enthusiasm  when  the  occasion  warrants  its 
manifestation. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  people  in  the  world 
— and  their  name  is  still  Legion — who  shake 
their  heads  sagely  at  any  succession  of  daz- 
zling imagery,  and  who  pronounce  it  valueless, 
only  because  it  is  brilliant.  "  It  is  all  very 
fine,"  they  will  say,  "  but  then  you  see,  it  is 
too  sparkling  to  possess  any  solidity."  They 
will  nod  comfortably  over  some  heavy  mat- 
ter, and  then,  awaking  with  an  edifying  start, 
proceed  to  state,  in  tones  of  the  most  convin- 
cing and  persuasive  earnestness,  their  convic- 
tion of  its  soundness  and  general  excellency. 
But  somehow  we  have  yet  to  leani  that  a 
lump  of  lead  is  beyond  all  price  because  it  is 
weighty,  while  a  bar  of  gold  is  to  be  held  as 
a  thing  of  no  value  because  it  glitters. 

And  there  are  critics,  too,  who  favor  this 
idea  ;  men  who  are  a  sort  of  intellectual  car- 
penters and  toolmen,  who  come  ready  fur- 
nished with  a  rule  with  which  to  measure  the 
height  and  breadth  of  images,  a  plane  with 
which  to  rub  off  an  author's  knotty  points, 
and  a  plummet-line  with  which  to  prove  the 
depth  of  his  thoughts  anS  ascertain  the  state 
of  his  self-consistency.  These  are  the  me- 
chanical censors  of  our  age,  who  become 
vastly  edifying  on  the  use  of  metaphors,  and 
grow  profound  on  tropes.  Authors  we  have 
also,  who  with  the  fear  of  the  critical  carpen- 
ter before  their  eyes,  take  care  to  have  their 
house  a  perfect  square,  and  its  furniture  all 
nicely  disposed  and  prettily  arranged ;  who 
come  before  their  readers  manifesting  an  ex- 
treme anxiety  about  their  shoestrings  ;  who 
utter  platitudes  "  from  morn  till  dewy  eve, 
from  eve  to  morn,"  lest,  by  their  bold  orig- 
inality, they  should  unconsciously  be  betray- 
ed into  the  fatal  error  of  violating  any  of  the 
known  rules  of  taste ;  who  are  horrified  at 
the  mere  mention  of  a  novel  thought,  or  an 
unused  image,  but  who  carefully  cut  up  their 
bits  of  tinsel  to  stick  upon  the  "  sober  gray" 
of  their  inanities,  until  their  style,  which 
ought  to  have  been  all  careful  uniformity, 
bears  much  the  appearance  of  the  clown's 
parti-colored  dress  on  a  public  holiday ;  men 
who  are  mere  pretty  insipidities,  bundles  of 
negations  and  artificialities,  with  neither 
heart,  nor  life,  nor  spirit  in  them.  Of  such 
as  these  the  scholar  inquires,  "  Is  Nature, 
then,  a  '  fop,'  or  the  Sun  a  '  man-milliner,' 
that  you  import  into  your  books  all  this  frip- 
pery and  false  finery  ?" 
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A  good  book  is  a  perfect  icon,  a  faithful 
picture  and  representation  of  nature  and  hu- 
man life  ;  and  all  true  literature  is  the  genu- 
ine iconology,  the  republication  of  the  world 
by  the  soul  of  man.  There  is  the  out- world, 
the  ever-smiling  enigma.  What  we  want  in 
a  book  is,  that  it  shall  contain  the  author's 
effort  at  the  explication  of  this  riddle  ;  and  if 
we  are  disappointed  in  our  expectation,  we 
throw  the  book  aside  and  care  not  if  we  nev- 
er see  it  more.  We  look  on  the  ancient  hills 
and  woods,  and  want  their  meaning  inter- 
^  preted  for  us ;  but  instead  of  the  promised 
revelation,  we  have  some  love-lorn  Corydon, 
with  pastoral  crook,  babbling  of  "limpid 
streams"  and  sheep,  in  nineteenth  century 
tea-gardens.  We  look  on  the  heaving  tide 
of  humanity,  and,  amidst  the  bustle  of  con- 
tending interests,  we  see  man's  latent  energy 
reveal  itself,  like  smitten  fire,  and  become 
anxious  to  learn  somewhat  of  his  high  pos- 
sibilities, his  unattained,  but,  as  we  believe, 
attainable  ideal.  We  turn  us  to  the  book, 
hoping  to  find  this  high  ideal  realized,  and 
lo  !  outsteps  a  lisping  dandy,  with  a  quizzing- 
glass  !  In  a  word,  we  are  defrauded.  We 
are  invited  to  a  banquet,  but  it  soon  appears 
our  critic  has  not  a  crumb  to  spare  for  dogs. 
We  come,  expecting  to  eat  of  the  ripened 
fruitage  of  the  author's  knowledge,  and  be- 
hold a  bundle  of  dry  sticks!  Our  writer 
fears  to  pluck  a  flower,  lest  it  should  fail  to 
harmonize  with  the  faultless  texture  of  his 
coat. 

How  is  it  with  Nature  ?  Does  she  lay  on 
her  warm  coloring  over  earth  and  sky  ac- 
cording to  certain  prescribed  rules  of  taste, 
and  mete  out  light  and  beauty  by  the  ell  ? 
Is  she  a  very  faultless  and  respectable  piece 
of  mediocrity — an  everlasting,  self-compla- 
cent smirk?  Behold  the  darkness  of  the 
gathering  storm.  Lo  the  lightnings  leaping 
out  of  blackness  into  night.  Hark  to  the 
thunder  of  her  elemental  artillery,  the  deep 
surging  roar  of  her  heaving  billows,  the 
shriller  wail  of  her  awakening  winds,  and 
now  say  whether  this  is  inane,  a  thing  with- 
out meaning,  or  life,  or  motion  ?  Or  listen 
to  the  music  with  which  she  syllables  forth 
the  power  of  Beauty ;  the  shrill  quaver  of 
the  asceuding  wood-notes ;  the  wild  warble 
of  the  tumbling  brook ;  the  sobbing  hnrmony 
that  rolls  about  the  shady  darkness  of  the 
valley,  like  a  sighing  spirit,  until  the  carolling 
stream  that  has  caused  it  all  leaps  out  into 
the  bright  sunlight,  like  a  laughing  child  that 
has  been  feigning  sorrg^ .  ^e  flitting  light 
and  shadow  that  float  ^k  It  tb^  trees,  whose 
overhanging  foliage  i^  ^"j  ■    back  by   the 


breeze,  to  let  the  sunlight  fall  on  unseen 
flowers ;  the  gathered  glory  on  the  mountain- 
tops;  the  varied  features  of  the  changing 
landscape ;  these  are  the  words  which  God 
^rrites  in  the  universe,  and  which  the  true 
student  has  to  interpret  to  the  multitude. 

All  books,  therefore,  that  are  worthy  of 
the  name  are  genuine  reproductions,  repre- 
sentations of  outward  fact  and  changing  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  they 
are  faithful  are  they  to  be  valued  and  es- 
teemed, li  they  are  true  portraits  we  frame 
them,  lay  on  them  the  fine  gold  of  the  heart, 
and  hang  them  up  in  the  museum  of  the 
memory,  to  be  recalled,  beloved,  enjoyed. 

Of  these  true  books  there  are  two  grand 
classes ;  the  one  written  for  all  time,  the  other 
possessing  only  an  historical  value — the  one 
the  realization  of  temporary  shadows,  the 
other  the  realization  of  eternal  verities.  What 
is  true  of  national  or  local  institutions  is  true 
also  of  the  generality  of  popular  books.  In- 
stitutions come  not  into  being  to  impose  laws 
on  the  soul,  but  rise  out  of  the  soul's  recog- 
nition of  seeming  right  and  fair.  They  come 
into  being  to  supply  some  want  of  the  times, 
and  are  not  imposed  on  the  times  from  with- 
out as  necessary  to  their  development,  but 
are,  in  reality,  the  result  of  that  development 
itself.  A  thing  is  seen  to  be  good,  and 
straightway  an  institution  is  erected  to  cage 
up  the  newly-come  angel.  So  also  is  it  with 
books  of  a  certain  character,  those  books 
more  especially  that  formed  the  staple  com- 
modity of  the  middle  period  of  English  litera- 
ture. Observe,  that  I  am  not  s;  -uiting  of 
such  writers  as  Pomfret  and  (iarth,  but  of 
those  of  whom  these  were  merely  the  servile 
imitators ;  and  that  my  remarks  are  intended 
to  apply  to  much  of  the  poetry  of  Pope  and 
Dryden,  as  well  as  to  the  writings  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke  and  Gibbon.  These  men  are 
the  type  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and 
afford  the  key  to  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
the  great  majority  of  popular  authors. 

There  are  certain  indications  and  tenden- 
cies that  float  about  an  age  that  refer  alike  to 
the  past  and  to  the  future,  that  grow  out  of 
the  old  development  and  point  to  the  neW, 
that  partake  also  alike  of  the  character  of 
history  and  prophecy,  reminiscence  and  as- 
piration, that  are  destined  to  form  the  char- 
acteristics of  an  age,  and  to  distinguish  it 
alike  from  all  the  ages  that  have  preceded  it, 
and  from  all  that  are  to  follow  after  and 
succeed  it.  Things  that  float  upon  the  sur- 
face of  society,  and,  like  the  winds,  come  no 
one  knows  whence,  and  tend  no  one  knows 
whither ;  hints  at  new  doctrines,  half- formed 
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sentiments  and  vague  opinions,  fluctuating 
creeds  and  changing  doubts,  mazy  intricacies, 
and  unanswered  perplexities.  The  popular 
author  lays  hold  on  these  evanescent  unreal- 
iUes,  and  converts  them  into  things,  into 
realities.  He  collects,  condenses,  systema- 
tizes. He  converts  these  fleeting  appearances 
into  genuine  facts,  and  gathers  the  golden 
haze  into  a  form.  Immediately  the  world 
hails  with  delight  the  new  man  who  has 
resolved  for  them  their  doubts,  and  answered 
the  perplexing  questions  thnt  were  floated  to 
them  from  without.  He  has  syllabled  their 
muttered  thoughts,  and  given  them  an  object- 
ive picture  of  the  tendencies  of  their  times. 
Hence  he  is  crowned  with  bays,  and  called 
the  man  of  the  age,  the  poet,  or  philosopher, 
or  historian  of  the  time. 

But  the  world  rolls  on  forever.  It  comes 
into  a  new  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  evan- 
escent circumstance.  New  sentiments  and 
opinions  fly  about  invisibly.  New  ques- 
tions are  asked,  and  new  answers  are  re- 
quired. Hence  the  popular  author  of  a 
former  age  is  not  the  popular  one  of  this, 
because  in  the  pictures  which  he  drew  the 
age  fails  to  recognize  its  likeness.  What  was 
true  of  that  (ige  is  not  true  of  this ;  and  so 
the  book  is  placed  upon  the  shelf,  to  make 
way  for  the  popular  author  of  to-day,  who 
in  his  turn  must  pass  away  into  oblivion,  or 
be  pored  over  by  some  curious  prjer  into  the 
past,  and  regarded  as  a  chronicler  who  has 
added  one  more  character  to  the  wondrous 
memoir  kept  by  Time.  And  yet  these  books 
were  true.  Yes,  but  true  only  for  a  time. 
They  pictured  faithfully  the  world  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  nnd  the  men  and  women  of 
their  day ;  but  then  they  dealt  in  costume 
only,  not  in  life.  They  painted  customs, 
manners,  habits — things  in  which  the  soul 
enshrines  itself — but  told  us  nothing  of  the 
soul  itself.  They  gathered  their  materials 
from  without,  and  not  from  within ;  and  the 
record,  partaking  of  the  changing  character 
of  the  materials,  the  book  perishes  with  the 
customs  and  manners  which  it  was  intended 
to  embody  and  immortalize. 

'  But  there  is  another  and  higher  class  of 
books  than  this — books  that  are  true,  not 
only  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written, 
but  which  are  true,  and  equally  true,  of  all 
time — books  written  from  within,  not  from 
without— books  thatare  real  revelations  of  the 
self-evolving  soul ;  that  regard  these  changes, 
manners,  and  customs,  not  as  realities  in  them- 
selves, but  only  as  the  costume  in  which  the 
ever-advancing  soul  invests  itself.  We  recog- 
nize in  them  that  which  is  true  of  to-day  as  well 


as  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 
Their  heroes  are  not  phantasmagoria,  fash- 
ioned out  of  the  outward  circumstances  of 
the  time,  that  lose  their  vitality  as  soon  as 
those  circumstances,  of  which  they  are  the 
types,  die  out  and  expire,  but  are  living  souls 
enshrined  in  transparent  vestments — as  those 
of  chivalry  and  romance  in  the  heroes  of 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  in  the  form  of  angels 
and  devils  in  those  of  Milton,  and  in  every 
mode  of  humanity,  from  kings  and  princes 
down  to  mountebanks  and  grave-diggers  in 
many-sided  Shakspeare;  through  all  of 
which  forms  we  fail  not  to  recognize  the  true 
human  soul  of  to-day  working  and  develop- 
ing itself.  Into  the  composition  of  the  mighty 
books  of  these  demi-gods  of  literature,  the 
circumstances  of  their  times  enter  of  course, 
but  they  do  not  constitute  the  stable  material 
of  their  scripture.  They  are  kept  in  their 
proper  place,  and  made  subservient  and 
subsidiary  to  the  human  heart  and  intellect, 
which  are  the  true  actors  throughout.  They 
are  not  put  in  the  place  of  the  soul,  but  are 
treated  only  as  some  of  its  many-colored 
developments.  We  can  sympathize  with  the 
heart- wri things  of  Othello,  and  are  touched 
with  the  troubled  self-communings  of  Ham- 
let, as  well  as  our  forefathers,  because  these 
men  were  not  the  characters  of  any  particu- 
lar time,  gathered  together  limb  by  limb  out 
of  the  elements  that  might  be  agitating  the 
partisans  of  the  period  in  which  Shakspeare 
lived  and  wrote,  but  are  the  representatives  of 
the  world-wide  humanity  of  all  ages,  with 
souls  that  think  and  hearts  that  throb  and 
thrill,  as  the  soul  and  heart  of  universal 
humanity  thinks  and  throbs,  in  Spain,  in 
England,  in  Germany,  in  America,  in  the  age 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  age  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

Wordsworth  has  been  censured  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  for  saying  that  all  truly  great 
poets  were  not  immediately  popular,  and  ar- 
guing from  this  fact  that  all  truly  fine  poetry 
is  unpopular,  and  necessarily  unpopular,  on 
its  first  appearance.  Professor  Wilson  thinks 
differently,  and  brings  forward  the  case  of 
Thomson's  "  Seasons"  to  show  that  poetry 
may  be  good  without  being  unpopular. 
From  this,  it  is  true,  he  does  not  extend  his 
argument  to  prove  the  opposite  extreme — 
that  all  good  poetry  is  necessarily  popular 
immediately,  but  something  of  this  kind  may 
be  inferred  from  his  mode  of  reasoning;  and 
his  statement  is  as  true  as  Wordsworth's,  and 
as  false  as  Wordsworth's ;  and  both  are  strict- 
ly true  in  one  sense,  and  both  are  as  strict- 
ly untrue   in  another.     That  "a  thing  of 
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beauty  is  a  joy  forever/'  as  Keats  says,  that 
it  cannot  be  lost,  nor  obspnred,  nor  destroyed, 
and  that  really  good  poetry  never  went  un- 
perceived  and  unappreciated  in  the  world, 
both  would  be  ready  to  admit ;  but  both 
seem  to  me  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
form  into  which  an  author  casts  his  thought 
is  the  true  point  on  which  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  his  immediate  or  non-immediate 
popularity  hinges  and  revolves.  If  an  au- 
thor have  a  thought  of  genuine  beauty,  of 
true  inspiration,  he  may  cast  it  forth  upon 
the  world  in  any  form  he  pleases,  fearing  not 
that  ultimately  it  will  fully  reveal  itself.  No 
matter  how  old-fashioned,  or  new-fashioned, 
or  grotesque  may  be  the  language  in  which 
the  thought  is  expressed,  the  new  star  is  in- 
vested ;  the  author  may  rely  upon  it  that 
some  spiritual  astronomer  will  discover  its 
appearance  in  the  heavens,  and  tell  to  the 
world  its  full  beauty  and  brightness,  albeit  it 
blink  strangely  amidst  clouds  of  curious 
grouping  and  uncouth  texture  and  appear- 
ance. The  question  as  to  time  resolves  itself 
again  into  the  question  as  to  form.  If  the 
poet  has  cast  his  thought  into  a  form  that 
refuses  to  blend  and  harmonize  with  the  pre- 
vailing formula  of  the  period,  he  must  re- 
solve to  **  bide  his  time."  Nothing  that  -is 
really  good  is  ever  long  unknown ;  and  al- 
though the  trivialities  of  an  age  may  prevent 
the  deep  spirituality  from  developing  itself 
for  a  time,'  it  will  reveal  itself  ere  long.  A 
good  book  is  not  a  thing  of  forms,  and  there- 
fore perishable,  but  a  thing  of  thoughts,  and 
it  will  live  out  all  forms  whatsoever. 

As  form  has  little  or  nothing  to  do.  with 
the  ultimate  success  and  immortality  of  a 
book  of  the  highest  class,  how  is  it,  we  may 
very  naturally  inquire,  that  some  of  our  great 
authors  are  remarkably  perverse  in  this  res- 
pect, and  choose  a  form  for  the  conveyance 
of  their  ideas  as  remote  as  possible  from  the 
prevalent  forms  of  the  period?  Is  there 
not  something  of  that  old  vanity  in  this, 
which  teaches  a  man  to  say,  "  I  write  not  for 
this,  but  for  the  coming  ages?"  Why  not 
choose  some  form  in  vogue  at  present,  and 
enter  at  once  into  the  possession  of  your  full 
honors  ?  The  absolute  value  of  your  book 
is  not  in  the  least  degree  dependent  upon  the 
form  into  which  its  thoughts  are  cast ;  then 
why  not  adopt  some  foriQ  that  will  render  it 
immediately  appreciable  by  ^^^  thronging 
multitude  ?  Why  wait  H^til  to-morrow  for 
the  glory  that  may  cojjj  ,Q^d^y  '  ^^  ^^^^' 
er,  why  not  write  in  tJj  i  rae  language  of 
universal  humanity,  i^%  *^  y^^  while  living 
that  dower  of  JoveflQ^^  r^^^ti<>°^^**^*°g* 
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garlands  on  the  tomb  of  genius  ?  A  good 
book  possesses  the  character  of  universality. 
It  belongs  properly  to  no  one  age,  but  to  all 
the  ages.  The  thought  that  is  in  it  speaks 
to  Man,  not  to  a  certain  class  of  men ;  and 
is  true  alike  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  ;  so  that  the  talk  of  writing  for  "  fu- 
turity'* is  quite  as  idle,  and  not  near  so  wit- 
ty, as  the  declaration  of  Charles  Lamb,  who, 
on  being  informed  that  his  sonnet  was  reject- 
ed because  it  was  not  sufficiently  polished  for 
the  age  and  the  readers  of  annuals,  exclaim- 
ed, "Oh  hang  the  age! — ^I  will  write  for 
antiquity  /"  A  man  may  just  as  well  talk 
of  writing  for  "  antiquity"  as  of  writing  for 
"  futurity ;"  for  if  he  has  not  sufficient  pow* 
er  and  vigor  to  interest  the  men  and  women 
of  this  age,  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
he  possesses  sufficient  fire  and  energy  to  inter* 
est  the  men  and  women  of  a  coming  age  ; 
and  if  he  is  possessed  of  sufficient  genius  to 
command  the  attention  of  the  next  generic 
tion,  he  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has 
sufficient  genius  to  command  the  attention  of 
the  a^e  in  which  he  lives. 

This  leads  me  to  develop  a  hint  dropped 
previously.  I  said  that  the  scholar,  on  look- 
ing at  our  literature,  saw  hopeful  signs  and 
tokens  of  advance.  Our  love  for  the  older 
writers  in  our  literature  indicates  the  change 
that  is  coming  over  us.  We  swear  no  long- 
er by  the  authors  of  Queen  Anne's  day»  but 
by  the  authors  who  preceded  them.  We  see 
that  these  men  of  old  are  the  men  for  us. 
We  see  that  their  books  are  pictures  of  their 
time,  and  of  all  times ;  that  the  sweet  fea- 
tures of  all  nature  are  depicted  there  ;  that 
the  throbbings  of  the  universal  heart  are 
echoed  muscically  there,  as  the  heavings  of 
the  sea  are  sounded  back  by  coral  caves ; 
that  these  are  not  utterances  from  without, 
but  are  revelations  from  within.  Mystic  old 
George  Herbert  is  enjoyed  by  us  ;  and  Dan- 
iell  is  not  forgotten.  Chaucer  is  being  read  ; 
Spenser  is  being  thumbed  ;  and  Shakspeare 
is  fast  becoming  smutted  by  the  hard  and 
honest  hand  of  the  artisan.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  look  at  Nature  from  the  soul,  not  at 
the  soul  from  Nature.  That  superficial  spe- 
cies of  philosophy  that  teaches  us  to  number 
surface  indications,  and  find  out  the  hidden 
harmony  among  them,  is  fast  dropping  into 
what  it  ought  to  be — a  science,  and  giving 
place  to  that  nobler  and  profounder  philoso- 
phy that  teaches  us  to  look  beyond  the  sur- 
face indications,  to  go  behind  the  outer  facts, 
and  show  that  these  are  necessarily  harmo- 
nious because  they  are  the  modes  and  forms 
[  of  one  informing  spirit.  In  a  word,  that  phi- 
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losophy  that  deals  not  with  manifestations  as 
though  they  were  absolute  and  self-existent 
entities,  but  that  looks  to  the  cause  of  these 
manifestations,  and  treats  of  the  immortal 
spirit  of  whose  successire  developments  they 
are  the  types  and  the  tangible  representa- 
tives. 

A  spirit  of  universalism  and  catholicity  is 
spreading  rapidly  and  widely  among  us,  and 
teaching  us  that  those  institutions  which,  at 
different  periods  of  the  world's  history,  have 
won  the  regard  and  reverence  of  our  species, 
are  not  to  be  treated  as  the  offspring  of  spu- 
rious pretension  and  gross  imposition,  but 
as  so  many  diverse  embodiments  of  spiritual 
facts,  and  are  worthy  of  the  same  attention 
from  the  spiritual  poilosopher  as  a  trait  of 
character  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  biog- 
rapher, or  a  revolution  at  th^  hands  of  the 
historian.  We  are  beginning  to  be  tolerant 
to  such  men  as  Mahomed  and  Ignatius  Loyo- 
la. The  mighty  hints  of  Plato,  Pythagoras 
and  Plotinus  are  beginning  to  have  their  due 
weight  with  all  our  thinkers  ;  and  the  inde- 
fatigable labors  of  the  alchemists  and  astrolo- 
gers, of  Van  Helmont,  Albertus  Magnus  and 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  are  not  now  passed  by 
with  scorn;  while  the  wildest  dreams  of 
Schelling  and  Oken,  of  Kepler,  Cardan,  Par- 
acelsus, Swedenborg  and  the  Archontici  are 
treated  with  respect.  T^e  are  beginning  to 
see  that  even  the  jugglery  of  the  ancient 
Gymnosophists  of  India,  the  monkery  of  the 
Essenes  and  Theropeutae,  even  the  deceptions 
and  charlatanry  of  our  own  old  necromancers 
and  magicians — all  have  a  deep  spiritual 
meaning  in  them,  if  we  had  but  the  wit  to 
get  at  it. 

This  is  the  mode  of  thought  that  is  spring- 
ing up  among  us.  Our  German  brethren 
have  darted  into  the  veins  of  our  young  yet 
ricketty  philosophy  a  jet  of  joyous  vitality ; 
and  already  is  it  acquiring  a  new  heart  and 
a  new  soul,  and  growing  up  into  a  system  of 
buoyancy  and  beauty.  We  have  authors, 
too,  poets  and  philosophers,  that  belong  to 
the  hardy  race  of  their  far-seeing  predeces- 
sors, to  hasten  on  the  deepening  spirituality 
of  our  times.  We  have  Burns  to  tell  us,  not 
only  what  an  inspired  ploughman  thinks  of 
the  world,  of  man,  of  God,  but  to  hasten 
down  into  the  neglected  recesses  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  bring  up  pearls  of  great  price, 
truths  of  precious  value,  and  tell  to  us  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  daisy  and  the  butter- 
cup. We  have  Wordsworth  to  look  with 
larger  eye  upon  the  world  of  universal  beauty, 
and  go  behind  "  all  objects  of  all  thought" 
with  silent,  gliding  footstep  ;  to  give  man  to 


all  nature,  and  all  nature  to  man,  and  to  pro- 
duce with  marvellous  power  and  accuracy 
those  very  thoughts  of  which  the  mountain 
and  the  forest,  the  flower  and  the  oak,  and  all 
the  diverse  objects  that  crowd  into  the  fin- 
ished landscape,  are  the  utterance  and  the 
expression.  We  have  Keats,  and  8helley, 
and  Wilson,  to  troll  out  heavenly  harmonies, 
and  let  us  into  the  profound  secret  of  the 
stars  and  the  rainbow,  to  render  us  familiar 
with  that  spirit-world  that  trembles  over  us 
and  hangs  about  us  on  every  hand  ;  to  draw 
back  the  mystic  curtain  of  mere  matter,  and 
let  us  into  the  glory  that  lies  beyond,  to  make 
beauty  dance  before  us  in  every  form — the 
shining  types  of  a  still  more  radiant  reality. 
And  we  have  Tennyson  to  gather  all  these 
glorious  characteristics  into  a  garland  of  most 
fragrant  odor ;  to  picture  forth  the  many 
forms  which  man  assumes  in  this  Joseph- 
coated  world,  and  give  objectively  and  pal- 
pably those  questionings  that  vex  the  inner 
life  of  man,  in  the  "  Pnncess ;"  to  chime  sad 
dirges  over  "Claribel,"  and  give  us  fairy 
dreamings  of  sweet  pathos  and  great  beauty 
in  the  *'  Lady 'of  Chalotte."  We  have  Cole- 
ridge to  utter  mystic  words  of  tenfold  mean- 
ing, and  prove  not  only  that  Christianity  is 
a  reasonable  thing,  but  to  show  that  reason 
and  religion  are  not  two,  but  one ;  to  show 
that  the  one  is  the  upsprindng  prayer,  the 
heavenward' tending  aspiration  of  the  other. 
We  have  Carlyle  to  evolve  from  within  strong 
doctrines  of  grave  import ;  to  fling  out  masses 
of  volcanic  thought,  and  with  giant  blows  to 
level  abuses.  And  we  have  Emerson,  "  that 
brava  Emerson,"  that  most  solitary  soul  that 
has  a  pathway  of  its  own  to  the  mist-envel- 
oped temple  of  Truth ;  that  brings  out  of 
"  silence  and  eternity"  those  truths  that  seem 
too  vast  for  our  ready  apprehension;  that 
drops  its  silent  suggestions  into  the  soul  as 
the  night  drops  dew  upon  the  thirsty  soil ; 
that  shows  to  man,  not  what  he  is,  but  what 
he  may  become. 

These  are  the  men  that  have  risen  up 
among  us.  These  are  the  authors  who  are 
read  by  us.  These  are  they  who  tell  the 
possible  of  man,  and  set  up  a  lofty  ideal 
standard  towards  which  the  young  men  of 
our  day  are  striving  to  aspire.  These  are  the 
writers  who  insist  upoii  the  priority  of  the 
soul — ^no  new  doctrine,  for  it  was  taught  in 
Greece  centuries  upon  centuries  ago  by  Her- 
aclitus,  that  g^reat  master,  who  had  for  his 
pupils  Hesiod,  Pythagoras,  and  Xenophon  : 
but  one  that  needed  much  to  be  revived  in 
our  age  of  mechanism  and  materialism. 
Therefore  is  our  scholar  right  when,  looking 
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on  ibis  intellectual  literature,  this  republica- 
tion of  the  souFs  eternal  verities,  he  declares 
that  he  finds  hopeful  signs  and  tokens  of  a 
ripe  fruition  of  good  things. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  accompanied  the 
scholar  in  some  of  his  researches  into  life 
and  its  representative,  literature.  Shall  we 
draw  still  nearer,  and  attend  him  still  as  he 
turns  his  glance  inward,  and  endeavors  to 
learn  the  nature  of  his  office  and  position  in 
the  world,  and  strives  to  attain  a  knowledge 
of  the  real  character  of  his  calling  ?  A  few 
hints  may  suffice  for  this,  perhaps. 

The  scholar  looks  abroad  on  the  wide 
world  of  humanity,  and  finds  men  parcelled 
out  into  sections  and  classes ;  into  occupa- 
tions, and  dogmas,  and  creeds.  They  are 
husbandmen,  and  tradesmen,  and  laborers. 
They  are  farmers,  and  shopkeepers,  and  car- 
penters. They  are  Roman  Catholics  and 
rrotestants.  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
and  Dissenters.  They  are  Tories  and  Con- 
servatives, Whigs  and  Liberals,  and  Chartists. 
A  man  is  born  into  one  of  these  trades,  re- 
ligious denominations,  and  political  parties. 
Thenceforward  the  whole  circle  of  his  duty 
is  comprehended  in  ihe  learning  of  his  busi- 
ness, in  the  support  and  observance  of  the 
requirements  of  his  religious  denomination, 
and  in  the  maintenance  and  the  advocacy  of 
the  interests  of  his  political  party.  Beyond 
that  section  of  the  Christian  Church  to  which 
he  belongs  he  can  see  but  little  beauty.  Be- 
yond that  trade  or  calling  which  he  follows 
he  knows  almost  nothing.  Without  the 
limitations  of  that  political  party  to  which 
he  is  devoted,  all  is  rank  abuse,  rottenness, 
and  corruption, 

Here,  then,  is  work  for  the  scholar.  He 
has  to  destroy  those  narrow  prejudices  that 
have  brought  down  evil  upon  the  land ;  that 
have  set  the  merchant  against  the  agricul- 
turist, the  Roman  Catholic  against  the  Pro- 
testant, and  the  Whig  against  the  Tory ;  that 
have  brought  poverty  and  misery  into  our 
rural  hamlets  or  into  our  manufacturing 
towns ;  that  have  introduced  hatred  and  ani- 
mosity among  classes  and  parties,  and  thrown 
obstructions  and  barriers  in  the  way  of  the 
advancement  of  true  religion.  He  has  to 
penetrate  to  the  foundation-stone  on  which 
each  of  these  institutions  rests,  and  to  dis- 
cover that  truth  of  which  each  is  an  embodi- 
ment. He  has  cunningly  to  import  into  the 
sanctuary  of  one  party  what  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^' 
ther;  and  oast  away  i(2«  't^pce  and  obscurity 
that  vast  accumulatioq  f  ^rfUp^^^^^^  which 
the  gem  in  each  liaa  i  0/  f  ^rtisted ;  to  show 
the  Whig  that  the  T^^n  ^^^t  ^If^ajB  wrong ; 
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and  the  Protestant  that  the  Romanist  may 
sometimas  be  in  the  right.  He  has  ultimate- 
ly, when  the  fulness  of  the  time  is  come  and 
all  things  are  prepared,  to  draw  away  that 
sandy  foundation  of  objective  materialism  on 
which  each  of  these  varying  superstructures 
has  been  erected,  that  men  may  crawl  out  of 
their  narrow  berths  and  snug  comers,  and 
awake  to  find  themselves  beneath  the  "  do-ne 
of  day,"  with  a  community  of  tiyth  and  a 
consequent  community  of  interests  ;  thai  so 
there  may  be  a  community  of  love  also,  and 
a  holy  brotherhood  subsisting  between  the 
hitherto  proscribed  and  prescripted  races  of 
mankind. 

This  is  the  ultimate  aim  and  object  of  the 
true  scholar,  the  point  towards  which  his 
earnest  labors  tend.  Meanwhile,  he  has  to 
guard  each  of  these  classes  and  communities 
from  the  doubts,  aspersions,  and  animosities 
of  the  other,  by  pointing  out  the  truths  they 
hold  in  common;  by  throwing  back  these 
coats  and  costumes,  atd  showing  them  the 
one  heart  that  throbs  under  all ;  by  leading 
them  down  to  the  soul  of  which  each  are  the 
diverse  utterance.  He  has  to  bring  the 
treasured  wisdom  of  the  past  to  bear  upon 
present  emergencies,  and  to  go  into  the  vast 
solitudes  of  Nature  that  he  may  there  learn 
the  lessons  which  she  teaches,  and  apply 
them  to  niankind.  He  has  to  drive  down 
into  the  chambers  of  his  being,  and  to  bring 
up  truths  that  appeal  to  the  minds  of  all. 
He  has  now  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  all 
society,  to  think ;  and  now  to  mingle  in  the 
crowd  and  breast  the  wave,  to  act.  Thus 
the  life  of  the  scholar  is  not,  as  some  supr. 
pose,  like  the  sunlight  on  the  wall  that  comes 
and  goes  and  leaves  no  mark  behind.  The 
scholar  is  no  mere  shadow  that  is  born  into 
the  world  to  glide  through  it  and  pass  out  of 
it,  leaving  no  footprints  on  the  sand  by  which 
to  indicate  his  course ;  but  he  is  that  large 
actor  who  makes  the  world  the  theatre  of  his 
operations,  and  all  humanity  his  audience. 
He  is  that  ceaseless  worker  to  whom  rest  is 
an  impossibility,  and  ease  a  thing  quite  in- 
compatible with  his  calling.  He  must  be  a 
fearless  man  to  brave,  himself  unmoved,  the 
anger  of  malignant  factions ;  to  utter  truth, 
whether  it  bring  him  joy  or  sorrow  ;  whe- 
ther his  path  lies  amidst  sunny  spots  and 
flowers,  or  through  the  wide  wilderness  with 
only  Night  and  the  Tempest  for  his  com- 
panions. He  must  be  a  solitary  wanderer 
after  Truth,  and  leave  behind  him  home  and 
friends,  age,  and  if  needs  be,  wife  and  child, 
like  Bunyan's  t'ilgrim.  He  is  sent  into  the 
world  to  read  the  handwriling  on  the  wall : 
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to  act  as  God's  critic  in  the  universe  ;  not  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  this  system  or  that 
mstitution,  but  to  explain  and  spiritualize ; 
to  bring  out  silent  harmonies,  and  reveal 
latent  truths  ;  do  oppose  oppression  and  ty- 
ranny, and  do  battle  with  prejudice. 

This  is  the  mission  of  the  scholar.  As  for 
himselfy  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  he 
is  neither  merchant  nor  landholder,  neither 
farmer  no£  tradesman,  but  simply  Man  Work- 
ing ;  that  he  is  neither  Tory  nor  Whig,  nor 
Conservative,  nor  Radical,  but  all  these,  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  a  follower  of  that  universal 
polity  that  is  taught  by  Nature  and  ihe  intel- 
lect; that  he  is  neither  Calvidst  nor  Armi- 
Dian,  neither  Roman  Catholic  nor  Protestant, 
but  A  pious  soul,  bending  under  the  arching 
sky,  and  worshipping  God  through  the 
Mediator.  In  the  shibboleth  of  no  party 
can  he  find  a  home  or  a  habitation  ;  but  with 
staff  and  scrip  he  must  up  and  begone. 
Under  the  shadow  of  no  human  institution 
can  he  find  repose,  and  say,  "  Here  is  the 
truth  ;  here,  therefore,  will  I  abide  and  rest 
my  weary  limbs,"  for  he  sees  the  mystic 
hand  that  beckons  him  away.  lOs  motto  is, 
"Onward  for  evermore."  Him  no  single 
party  can  claim ;  and  yet  he  is  claimed  by 
all.  The  totality  of  his  vision  refuses  un- 
changing and  uncompromising  adherence  to 
any  mere  section.    When  he  stands  in  the 


world,  it  has  been  said,  "  he  feels  himself  its 
native  king.  A  divine  pilgrim  in  nature,  all 
things  attend  his  steps.  Over  him  stream 
the  flying  constellations ;  over  him  streams 
time,  as  they,  scarcely  divided  into  months 
and  years.  He  inhales  the  year  as  a  vapor  : 
its  fragrant  mid-summer  breath,  its  sparkling 
January  heaven."  The  scholar,  although 
one  of  a  mighty  brotherhood,  is  often  soli- 
tary in  the  earth,  sacrificing  social  relations  to 
the  search  for  truth,  courting  solitude,  not 
for  its  ease  and  quiet,  but  for  the  work  that 
is  done  in  it  What  Emerson  said  of  himself, 
every  scholar  has  in  some  measure  to  say. 
"  I  unsettle  all  things.  No  facts  are  to  me 
sacred — ^none  are  porfane;  I  simply  experi- 
ment, an  endless  seeker,  with  no  past  at  my 
back."  The  true  scholar  lives  fron  within, 
not  from  without.  To  him,  therefore,  the 
inner  life  is  more  precious  than  the  outer. 
Him  danger  cannot  alarm,  nor  gold  buy,  nor 
pleasure  seduce.  A  truth  among  facts,  a 
man  among  men,  a  priest  among  the  people, 
he  leads  a  life  of  privation,  and  light,  and 
counsel,  and  life  {^l^ug,  BouXi},  Zcj^)  attend  his 
steps ;  the  light  of  stars  in  his  speech,  the 
counsel  of  ages  in  his  converse,  and  the  life 
of  beauty  that  overspreads  the  universe  in- 
carnated in  his  every  act,  as  he  marches 
through  time,  onward,  upward,  heaven- 
ward. 


International  Copyright. — In  the  report 
of  one  of  the  iuries  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
occurs  the  following  noteworthy  paragraph  : 
— "  The  Jury,  in  conclusion,  express  tneir 
hope  that  the  union  of  all  nations,  evidenced 
by  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  may  hasten  the 
peaceful  solution  of  a  question  which  concerns 
at  once  the  rights  of  justice,  of  literature,  of 
the  sciences,  and  of  typography.  Property, 
the  unalterable  basis  of  society,  can  never  be 
less  sacred  in  works  of  genius  than  in  material 
concerns.  Printers  and  booksellers,  whose 
complaints  unite  with  those  of  artists  and 
literary  men,  have  shown  that  the  unrestrain- 
ed reprinting  of  works  without  regard  to  moral 
considerations,  is  generally  attended  in  every 
quarter  with  greater  inconvenience  than  ad- 
vantage. The  recognition  of  literary  property 
within  proper  limits  will  give  more  intellect- 
ual life,  and  more  creative   imagination  to 


countries  in  which  the  reprinting  of  foreign 
works  now  stifles  the  developement  of  native 
literature  and  science.  The  custom-houses, 
now  obliged  to  establish  a  search,  frequently 
hostile,  will  relinquish  the  impediments  to 
commerce  and  literature,  and  works  will  no 
longer  be  reprinted  in  haste,  replete  with 
errors,  or  mutilated  according  to  the  will  of 
speculators,  and  in  emulation  of  each  olher. 
Lastly,  the  certainty  of  a  wider  market  will 
be  an  encouragement  to  writers  of  talent,  and 
to  publishers,  who  are  frequently  prevented 
from  commencing  great  undertakings  by  the 
fear  of  seeing  their  work  immediately 
pirated.  Universal  co-operation  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  great 
literary  and  scientific  enterprises,  which  could 
not  fail  to  flourish  in  a  higher  degree,  if  the 
rights  in  literary  property  were  recog- 
nized." 
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From  the  Examiner. 


THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY* 


Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Con- 
fessions of  an  English  Opium-eater  amazed 
the  readers  of  the  London  Magazine  by  their 
extraordinary  union  of  intense  reality  and  the 
most  magnificent  dreaming.  Unveiling,  or 
seeming  to  unveil,  ludden  chambers  of  the 
brain,  where  scenery  more  gorgeous  than  the 
waking  and  healthful  mind  ever  conceived  was 
presented  in  long  array,  they  supplied  also, 
with  a  vividness  worthy  of  the  phantasms, 
the  actual  experiences  by  which  those  visions 
were  suggested.  The  power  of  the  magic- 
key  of  opium  itself,  which  unlocked  these 
hidden  resources  of  the  fancy  and  intellect, 
as  the  subterranean  gardens  were  revealed  to 
Aladdin,  was  subsidiary  to  the  revelation  of 
the  capacity  of  the  mind,  under  solemn  sti- 
mulus, to  people  its  visions  with  thoughts 
and  to  expand  its  thoughts  to  dreams.  The 
author  seemed,  in  his  own  splendid  descrip- 
tions, "  to  bear  a  charmed  life.*'  An  habi- 
tual drinker,  at  the  height  of  his  enchanted 
being,  of  eight  thousand  drops  of  liquid  poi- 
son, was  a  physical  wonder  whose  experiences 
could  not  lack  interest ;  but  when  the  mind 
of  this  Slave  of  the  Drug  was  found  to  be 
enriched  with  the  exactest  learning  and 
choicest  imagery  of  the  antique  world,  and 
capable  of  "  large  discourse  of  reason,''  the 
secrets  which  he  told  of  the  delights  amidst 
which  he  had  rested  and  expatiated,  assum- 
ed an  importance  and  dignity  with  which  the 
inward  story  of  an  individual  life  is  rarely  in- 
vested. We  became  familiar  with  the  awful 
scenery  of  his  dreams,  by  a  vivid  perception 
of  the  incidents  of  his  truant  boyhood  ; — ^his 
wanderings,  his  hunger,  his  strange  compa- 
nionship ;  his  most  affecting  romance  of  Ox- 
ford street ;  nay,  even  of  the  visit  of  the  tur- 
baned  Malay  to  his  cottage  among  the  moun- 
tains ; — ^as  they  have  their  antitypes  in  his  vi- 
sions. Whether  the  direct  tendency  of  this 
exhibition  of  a  noble  intellect  ruled  by  the 
influence  of  opium  was  thai  of  invitation  or  of 
warning,  we  need  not  x^q^  inquire;  but  the 
effect  of  the  disclos^i,  ^^^  great;  and  al- 
though the  London  i? ^z^^  ^^  enriched 


*Tht  Writings  of 
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by  the  successive  Essays  of  Elia,  and  the 
fresh  Table  Talk  of  Haditt — the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  both  those  writers — the  Opium- 
eater  for  the  time  eclipsed  them. 

This  contribution  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  appearance  of  Mr.  de  Quincey  as  an  au- 
thor. For  although  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  thirty-six  ;  had  lived  to  read,  to  think,  and 
to  talk ;  and  had  been  a  familiar  and  welcome 
associate  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  Lamb;  he  had  never  (unless  perhaps 
in  some  contributions  to  the  Friend)  given 
his  meditations  to  the  world.  Since  then  he 
has,  at  different  times,  communicated  avowed 
essays  to  periodical  works ;  and  the  result  of 
those  labors  now  lies  before  us  comprised  in 
seven  elegantly -printed  volumes,  provided  by 
enterprising  Boston  publishers  for  the  expand- 
ing circles  of  American  readers. 

The  Confessions ;  with  a  Continuation  of 
them,  describing  a  relapse  into  the  old  slavery 
and  its  more  fearful  penalties ;  comprise  the 
first  volume  of  the  series, — and  it  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  the  best.  The  first  work  of 
an  accomplished  student  of  thirty- six,  embrac- 
ing the  most  striking  passages  of  his  own  in- 
tellectual history,  unfolded  at  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, but  with  elaborate  skill  and  careful  ei- 
pression,  could  not,  in  its  nature,  have  equal 
successors  in  the  same  department  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  as  many  of  Mr.  de  Quincey 's  writ- 
ings are  professedly  autobiographical — and 
all  have  frequent  reference  to  his  own  being 
— we  state  only  an  irresistible  consequence 
when  we  describe  them  as  more  or  less  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  first  outbursting 
essay.  They  appear  to  us,  indeed,  to  be  ex- 
cellent in  proportion  as  they  are  akin  to  it — 
as  they  partake  of  its  dreary  extravagance 
and  fearful  questionings  "  of  sense  and  out- 
ward things  ;"  and  to  become  vapid  and  ver- 
bose when  they  treat  of  details  set  '*  in  the 
light  of  common  day."  For  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  infiuenciss  of  opium  are  to 
be  traced  in  all  Mr.  de  Quincey  s  writings  ; 
blending  with  the  highest  operations  of  bis 
intellect,  which  they  raised  and  solemnized, 
and,  in  their  collapse,  irritating  the  emotions 
of  the  less  noble  parts  of  his  nature,  and 
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sometimes  distorting  to  itself,  and  through  it- 
self to  the  world,  the  characters  of  his  asso- 
ciate poets. 

Let  us  add  that  but  for  the  injustice  which 
may  result  to  them,  especially  to  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  de  Quincey's  intellectual  idolatry 
and  personal  dislike,  Wordsworth  —  from 
those  erroneous  impressions^— we  should  be 
happy  to  close  our  notice  here,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  our  pleasure  at  the  introduction 
of  the  works  of  an  author  of  great  ability  to  the 
world  of  American  readers.  Believing,  how- 
ever, that  the  pictures  reflected  from  the 
writer's  conceptions  are  not  just,  and  think- 
ing that  the  license  he  has  assumed  in  un- 
veiling them,  even  if  the  portraiture  were 
faithful,  is  beyond  the  privilege  of  authorship 
in  relation  to  private  life — we  feel  bound  to 
accompany  out  admiration  of  Mr.  de  Quin- 
cey's merits  with  an  attempt  to  show  that  his 
impressions  of  character,  and  his  notions  of 
an  author's  right  to  make  public  exposure  of 
private  frailties  by  way  of  retaliation  for  pri- 
vate wrongs,  are  attributable  to  the  false  me- 
dium through  which  his  strangely- blended 
powers  and  weakness  have  led  him  to  contem- 
plate his  own  claims  and  obligations. 

A  large  portion  of  these  volumes  consists 
of  recollections  of  the  intercourse  of  the  au- 
thor with  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Lloyd,  and  Lamb — often  interesting  from  the 
vividness  of  detail,  but  sometimes  becom- 
ing painfully  trivial ;  and  too  often  indicat- 
ing an  opinion  that,  to  an  offended  scholar, 
life  has  lost  all  its  privacy.  Of  Mr.  de  Quin- 
cey's notion  of  the  right  of  an  author  to 
avenge  a  private  grievance  by  public  expo- 
sure of  the  personal  history  of  the  offender, 
his  treatment  of  Mrs.  Coleridge  on  her  first 
introduction  to  the  reader  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple. Passionately  desirous  of  the  acquaint- 
ance of  her  husband,  the  author  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  Bridgewater ;  had  found  him 
the  guest  of  wealthy  friends;  had  been  re- 
ceived by  him  with  the  greatest  kindness ; 
and  after  being  delighted  with  three  hours' 
eloquent  philosophy,  had  been  introduced  by 
him  "  in  a  frigid  manner"  to  his  wife,  whose 
personal  appearance  Mr.  deQuincey  describes. 
He  then  alludes  to  the  well-known  infelicity 
of  the  marriage,  which  had  united  the  poet  to 
an  exemplary  lady,  whose  society  in  later  life 
he  did  not  cultivate.  The  author  proceeds 
to  do  full  justice  to  this  lady's  character  and 
maternal  conduct ;  and,  so  far,  all  is  well ; 
but  he  cannot  avoid  communicating  to  the 
public  a  very  private  grief  of  his  own,  or  in- 
timating how  he  might  have  redressed  it,  as 
thus. 


Meantime,  I,  for  my  part,  owe  Mrs.  Coleridge 
no  particular  civility  *,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  mystify  the  account  of  Coleridge's  Life  or 
Habits  by  dissembling  what  is  notorious  to  so 
many  thousands  of  people.  An  insult  once  of- 
fered by  Mrs.  Cojendge  to  a  female  relaUve  of 
my  own,  as  much  superior  to  Mrs.  Coleridge  in 
the  spirit  of  courtesy  and  kindness  which  ought  to 
preside  in  the  intercourse  between  females  as  she 
was  in  the  splendor  of  her  beauty,  would  have 
given  me  a  dispensation  from  all  terms  of  consid- 
eration beyond  the  restraints  of  strict  justice.  My 
offence  was  the  having  procrastinated  in  some  tri- 
fling affair  of  returning  a  volume  or  a  MS. ;  and, 
during  my  absence  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
hundred  miles,  Mrs.  Coleridge  thought  fit  to  write 
a  letter,  filled  with  the  most  intemperate  expres- 
sions of  anger,  addressed  to  me,  whom  she  did  not 
know  by  sight,  and  who  could,  in  no  way,  be  an- 
swerable for  my  delinquencies. 

This  antiquated  gossip  would  probably 
have  drawn  a  smile  from  the  lady  to  whose 
unfortunate  positioti  it  relates,  if  she  had  read 
it  in  her  lonely  lifetime ;  but  it  supplies  a  cu- 
rious instance  of  the  effect  of  long  solitude, 
excited  by  opium,  on  a  thoughtful  and  ele- 
gant mind,  in  investing  trifles  which  touched 
Itself  with  importance,  and  in  disturbing  the 
medium  through  which  the  actors  in  such 
trifles  are  surveyed.  To  these  causes  we 
attribute  the  disproportion  with  which  mat- 
ters personally  affecting  the  writer  are  re- 
garded in  his  retrospections,  and  the  distor- 
tion which  has  sometimes  marred  his  por- 
traits of  others. 

The  delineation  of  Wordsworth's  personal 
character,  to  which  the  autobiographical  por- 
tion of  these  volumes  is  largely  devoted,  ex- 
hibits, we  believe — judging  only  on  the  evi- 
dence the  books  themselves  supply — the 
most  striking^  results  of  those  influences  ;  and 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the  read- 
er, to  whom  the  personal  character  of  that 
great  poet  may  be  interesting,  the  propriety 
of  considering  the  various  passages  in  which 
it  is  depicted  in  these  volumes  in  connexion 
with  the  avowed  resentments  of  the  writer, 
before  he  adopts  it  as  just,  that  we  now  ad- 
vert to  the  subject.  The  caution  is  the  more 
necessary  because  the  suggestions  of  unaima- 
<^bte  peculiarities  which  abound  are  accompa- 
nied by  uniform  homage  to  the  poet's  genius, 
of  which  Mr.  de  Quincey  was  one  of  theearli- 
est  admirers,  and  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  defenders.  In  early  life,  he 
sought  out  the  poet  who  was  the  chief  object 
of  his  ingenuous  admiration;  was  welcomed  by 
him  with  cordial  respect ;  and  was  invited  to 
share  such  hospitality  as  the  noble  poverty  of 
the  cottage  beside  Grasmere  could  yield.   He 
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afterwards  resided  for  manj  years  in  Words- 
worth's immediate  neighborhood,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  most  minute  de- 
tails of  his  history,  and  the  inmost  arrange- 
ments of  his  household.  Those  details  and 
arrangements  he  develops  perhaps  with  only 
a  free  use  of  the  license  which  modern  auto- 
biography assumes :  but  when  he  descends 
to  chronicle  the  accidents  of  social  demea- 
nor ;  to  take  the  most  evanescent  traits  of 
wayward  humor,  and  give  them  a  fixity  which 
makes  them  false ;  and  to  interpret  the  feel- 
ings which  lie  suppressed  by  the  courtesies 
of  social  life,  according  to  his  impressions  of 
long- past  scenes ; — we  think  he  unconscious- 
ly but  greatly  exceeds  even  that  license,  and 
sets  a  dangerous  example  to  coarser  minds. 
Thus,  adverting  to  his  first  introduction  to 
the  companionship  of  Woodsworth  and 
Southey,  he  says : 

I  could  read  at  once  in  the  manner  of  the  two 
authors  that  thev  were  not  on  particularly  friend- 
ly, or  rather,  I  should  say,  confidential  terms.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  both  had  silently  said — ^^  We 
are  too  much  men  of  sense  to  quarrel  because 
we  do  not  particularly  like  each  other's  writings ; 
we  are  neighbors,  or  what  passes  for  such  in 
the  country.  Let  us  show  each  other  the  cour- 
tesies which  are  becoming  to  men  of  letters,  and, 
for  any  closer  connexion,  our  distance  of  thir- 
teen miles  may  always  be  sufficient  to  keep  us 
from  thaty  In  after  life,  it  is  true, — ^fifteen  years, 
perhaps,  from  this  time — many  circumstances 
combined  to  bring  Southey  and  Wordsworth  into 
more  intimate  terms  of  friendship ;  agreement  in 
politics,  sorrows  that  happened  to  ^th  in  their 
domestic  relations,  and  the  sort  of  tolerance  for 
differing  opinions  in  literature,  or,  indeed,  in  any- 
thing else,  which  advancing  years  and  experience 
are  sure  to  bringr  with  them.  But,  at  this  period, 
Southey  and  Wordsworth  entertained  a  mutual 
esteem,  but  did  not  cordially  like  each  other.  In- 
deed, it  would  have  been  strange  if  they  had. 

And,  thereupon  Mr.  de  Quincey  proceeds 
to  give  as  one  reason  for  this  want  of  cordi- 
ality that  Southey  "  had  particularly  elegant 
habits  in  the  use  of  books/'  while  Words- 
worth, on  the  other  hand,  "  was  so  negligent 
and  self-indulgent  in  the  same  use,  that,  as 
Southey  laughingly  expressed  it  to  me  some 
years  afterwards,  when  I  was  staying  at 
Greta  Hall  on  a  visit,  '  To  introduce  Words- 
worth into  one's  library  is  like  letting  a  bear 
into  a  tulip  garden.' '  And  then  the  au- 
tobiographer  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  pe- 
culiarity of  his  friend  by  a  wrong  of  his  own  ; 
and  tells  us  how  "  on  a  level  with  the  eye 
when  sittbg  at  the  tea-table  in  his  little  cot- 
tage at  Grasmere,  stood  the  collective  works 
of  Edmund  Burke/' — ^how,  because  lettered 


"  Burke's  Works,"  the  collection  had  been 
an  eyesore  for  twenty  year8(  with  a  digres- 
sion as  to  cacophonous  words) — and  how 
Wordsworth  took  down  the  uncut  volume, 
and  cut  open  its  leaves  with  a  knife  soiled 
with  butter  which  had  been  eaten  with  dry 
toast.  Instead  of  calling  for  a  clean  knife, 
Wordsworth  positively  "  tore  his  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  volume  with  this  knife,  that 
left  its  greasy  honors  upon  every  page."  It 
is  right  to  add  that  the  injured  owner  of  the 
fated  volume  disclaims  any  concern  for  the 
value  of  his  property,  as  he  says,  *'  whatever 
might  be  niade  good  by  money  at  that  time  I 
did  not  regard,"  and  explains,  "  I  mention  the 
case  at  all  only  to  illustrate  the  excess  of 
Wordsworth's  outrages  on  books  /'  and,  re- 
curring afterwards  to  the  same  subject,  ad- 
mits that  "Wordsworth's  habits  of  using 
books  were  not  vulgar,  not  the  habits  of  those 
who  turn  over  the  page  with  a  wet  finger,"  an 
abomination  which  we  are  informed  was  per- 

{)etrated  at  Cambridge  "  by  a  tutor  and  fel- 
ow  of  a  College,"  who  it  is  consoling  to 
know  "  was  bred  up  a  ploughman  and  the  son 
of  a  ploughman."  ^ 

These  tales  of  the  library  are  chiefly  nota- 
ble as  instances  of  the  importance  which  lon^- 
past  trifles  may  assume  to  **  the  philosophic 
mind"  of  an  opium-eater ;  but  the  record, 
which  we  have  also  just  quoted,  of  an  im- 
pression of  the  hollowness  of  the  regards  of 
two  professed  friends,  detected  amidst  cour- 
tesies by  which  they  desired  it  to  be  hidden, 
and  published  in  the  lifetime  of  at  least  one 
of  them,  though  referable  to  the  same  cause, 
and  capable  of  the  same  excuse,  belongs  to  a 
bitter  class  of  social  treason.  It  is  enough 
that,  in  our  day,  the  sportive  conversations 
of  the  table  should  be  reported,  and  the 
personal  habits  of  the  study  and  the  drawing- 
room  "  set  in  a  note-book,  leam'd  and  conn  d 
by  rote  /'  but  if  those  innocent  disguises,  by 
which  indifference  or  partial  liking  are  hid- 
den, which  kindness  itself  spreads  over  the 
imperfections  of  temper,  and  which  nurture 
the  cordiality  they  assume,  may  be  torn  away 
by  any  guest  admitted  to  such  implied  confi- 
dence as  authorship  has  permitted  society  to 
retain,  all  men  whose  celebrity  may  render 
their  intimacies  the  subject  of  public  criticism 
must  take  heed  whom  they  admit  to  share 
them. 

Mr.  De  Quincey  does  not  leave  us  to  guess 
at  the  causes  which  induced  him  to  regard 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  domestic  character  with  a 
hostile  eye.  Perhaps  much  is  implied  in  the 
passage  in  which  he  complains — *'  Professor 
Wilson  and  myself  were  never  honored  with 
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one  line,  one  allusion  from  his  pen  ;  but  many 
a  person  of  partioular  feebleness  has  received 
that  honor" — a  complaint  indicatiye  of  the 
morbid  sense  with  which  Mr.  de  Quincey 
regards  his  own  concerns  as  necessarily  mat- 
ters of  general  interest  i  for»  although  his  fine 
scholarship  and  remarkable  powers  of  con- 
versation had  obtained  for  him  the  admira- 
tion of  the  small  circle  in  which  he  lived,  they 
were,  during  the  period  to  which  this  com- 
plaint refers,  unsuspected  by  the  world.  But 
m  the  illusions  which  have  beset  his  middle 
life,  even  his  domestic  quarrels  are  momen- 
tous ;  and  therefore  he  has  devoted  some  ten 
pages  to  expound  the  various  causes  of  per- 
sonal estrangement  from  one  who  remamed 
an  intellectual  idol,  though  an  idol  of  mixed 
metal. 

They  consist  first  of  an  exposition  of  the 
allied  arrogance  of  Wordsworth,  not  ge- 
nerally exhibited,  but  allied  to  particmar 
themes ;  a  failing  at  least  that  we  should 
scarcely  have  thought  "  a  fee  grief  due  to  a 
single  breast."  But  afterwards  descending 
to  nearer  griefs,  the  autobiographer  acquaints 
us  with  the  fact  that  he  "  bad  for  the  comp- 
troller of  his  domestic  menace  a  foolish,  sel- 
fish, and  ignorant  old  maid,"  one,  too,  who 
had  "once  lived  with  the  Wordsworths," 
and  who  '*  for  his  service  had  been  engaged 
at  high  wages  by  Miss  Wordsworth  herself ;" 
— that  this  servant  made  false  statements 
about  her  master  to  the  Wordsworths,  which 
he  would  not  descend  to  contradict; — ^and 
"  the  result  was,"  says  Mr.  de  Quincey — 

^  That  ever  after  I  hated  the  name  of  the  wo- 
man at  whose  hands  I  had  sustained  the  wrong, 
so  far  as  such  a  woman  could  be  thought  worthy 
of  hatred ;  and  that  I  began  to  despise  a  little  some 
of  those  who  had  been  silly  and  undeceiving 
enough  to  accredit  such  representations ;  and  one 
of  them  especially,  who,  though  liberally  endowed 
with  sunshiny  temper  and  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, V)as  perhaps  a  person  weak  intellectually,  be- 
wmd  the  ordinary  standard  of  female  toeakness. 
Hence  began  the  waning  of  my  friendship  with 
the  Wordsworths.  But,  in  reality,  never  after  the 
first  year  or  so  from  my  first  introduction,  had  I 
felt  much  possibility  of  drawing  the  bonds  of 
friendship  tight  with  a  man  of  Wordsworth's  na- 
ture. He  seemed  to  me  too  much  like  his  own  Ped- 
ler,  in  the  *  Bxcursion,'  a  man  so  diffused  amongst 
innumerable  objects  of  equal  attraction,  thiU  he 
had  no  cells  left  in  his  heart  for  strong  individual 
attachment.  1  was  not  singular  in  tnis  feeling : 
Professor  Wilson  had  become  estranged  from 
him ;  no  one  could  be  deemed  fervently  his  friend.'* 

Whether  the  illustration  of  Wordsworth's 
temperament,  drawn  from  Wordsworth's 
genius,  is  graciously  exhibited  by  one  whose 


admiration  formed  his  first  clium  to  the  poet's 
acquaintance,  we  need  not  determine ;  this 
has  at  least  a  semblance  of  phiiosopeic 
thought,  suflficient  to  excuse  an  observer  not 
bound  by  ties  of  apparent  friendship ; — ^but 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  sequel  ?  Mr.  de 
Quincey  proceeds  to  develop  "  the  strong 
reason  "  which  he  alleges  Coleridge  had  to  be 
estranged,  by  accusing  Wordsworth  of  having 
"  drawn  such  a  picture  of  Coleridge  and  his 
general  efficiency  as  ought  not  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  hands  of  a  friend," — ^and 
this  to  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  purposed 
to  take  Coleridge  with  them  on  a  visit  to  Lon- 
don, in  the  hope  to  wean  him  from  opium. 
He  gives  this  alleged  conduct  of  Wordsworth 
as  the  cause  of  a  rupture  "  which  rather  heal- 
ed itself  by  lapse  of  time,  and  the  burning 
dim  of  fierce  recollections,  than  by  any  formal 
reconciliation  or  pardon  exchanged  between 
the  parties  ;"  so  that,  if  there  was  such  a 
rupture,  it  was  healed  many  years  before 
Coleridge  died ; — whatever  Wordsworth  had 
said  or  done,  had  lon^  been  forgiven  by  the 
only  sufferer.  We  ask,  then,  whether  an  as- 
sociate of  these  poets,  who,  in  aid  of  his  own 
resentments,  calls  such  a  scandal  from  the 
depth  of  years  and  the  oblivion  of  forgiveness, 
does  not  regard  his  relation  to  the  party  whom 
he  accuses,  through  a  medium  so  disturbed 
by  the  accidents  of  his  being,  as  to  render 
him  incompetent  as  a  judge,  and  question- 
able as  a  witness  ? 

We  have  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the 
ungracious  duty  of  urging  the  readfers  of  these 
volumes  to  apply  the  passages  which  disclose 
its  author's  resentments  to  the  appreciation  of 
those  in  which  he  delineates  his  associates, 
that  we  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  es- 
timate the  excellences  with  wnich  they 
abound.  All  the  details  of  the  author's  ear- 
ly life,  studies,  and  boyish  successes,  are  ad- 
mirably told  in  them — overlaid  sometimes  by 
illustration,  and  encrusted  with  perpetual 
episodes — but  even  in  their  exuberance  re- 
deemed by  a  singularly  pure  and  impreesiFe 
style.  One  of  his  extravagances  — "A  Vision 
of  Sudden  Death,"  may  vie  with  the  Con- 
fessions, out  of  which,  indeed,  it  seems  to 
"  arise  like  an  exhalation."  It  is  a  fantastic 
and  terrible  voluntary  played  by  a  magician's 
hand  on  the  most  awful  chords  of  existence. 
Reminiscences  there  are  of  Lamb,  of  Lloyd, 
and  others,  in  which  (although  there  are  some 
palpable  inaccuracies,  as  the  multiplying  the 
female  victim  of  the  literary  murderer  Wmn- 
wright  into  two  sisters,  and  dividing  the  in- 
surances between  them,  whereas  poor  Helen 
Abercrombie  alone  bore  the  insured  life  and 
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alone  paid  the  forfeit)  no  personal  grievance 
has  affected  the  truth  of  pictures,  striking  in 
form  and  color,  and  set  in  a  frame-'work  of 
golden  reflection,  which  may  be  perused  by 
those  who  know  the  originals  with  entire 
sympathy,  and  by  strangers  with  curiosity 
well  satisfied.  Our  exceptions  have  been 
taken  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger,  for  the  sake 
of  justice  to  the  dead  and  example  to  the 
living.  In  spite  of  the  errors  we  have  de- 
plored, we  believe  the  claim  which  Mr.  de 
Quincey  makes  to  an  original  dignity  of  in- 
tellect to  be  just ;  we  believe  implicitly  in  the 
claims  to  early  and  ripe  scholarship  which 


he  prefers ;  we  admire  the  richness  of  his 
fancy,  the  acutene^  of  his  reasoning,  and  the 
occasional  elevation  of  style  so  becoming  to 
stately  thought ; — and  when  we  reflect  how 
nearly  akin  the  weaknesses  to  which  we  im- 
pute his  errors  of  vision  and  judgment,  are  to 
the  solemn  strengths  exhibited  in  his  inward 
revelations,  we  are  reminded  that  others, 
like  him,  "  are  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of,"  and  may  need,  in  their  degree,  the 
allowance  they  should  give  to  one  more  gift- 
ed, but  more  visionary  than  themselves,  until 
"our  little  life  is  rounded  by  a  sleep." 


Charles  Dickens  and  the  Gardbkers. 
— ^Mr.  Dickens  discoursed  very  eloquently 
upon  flowers  and  all  that  pertains  thereto,  at 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  Gardener's  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  held  on  Monday,  at 
the  London  Tavern.  Gardening,  he  said, 
was  invariably  connected  with  peace  and 
happiness : 

"  Gardens  are  associated  in  our  minds  with 
all  countries,  and  all  degrees  of  men,  and 
with  all  periods  of  time.  We  know  that 
painters,  and  sculptors,  and  statesmen,  and 
men  of  war,  and  men  who  have  agreed  in 
nothing  else,  have  agreed,  in  all  ages,  to 
delight  in  gardens.  We  know  that  the 
most  ancient  people  of  the  earth  bad  gardens ; 
and  that  where  nothing  but  heaps  of  sand 
are  now  found,  and  arid  desolation  now  smiles, 
gardens  once  smiled,  and  the  gorgeous  blos- 
soms of  the  East  shed  their  fragrance  on 
races  which  would  have  been  long  ago  for- 
gotten, but  for  the  ruined  temples  which,  in  . 
those  distant  ages,  stood  in  their  gardens 
(cheers.)  We  know  that  the  ancients  wore 
crowns  of  flowers ;  and  the  laurels  and  the 
bays  have  stimulated  many  a  noble  heart  to 
deeds  of  heroism  and  virtue  (cheers).  We 
know  that,  in  China,  hundreds  of  acres  of 
gardens  float  about  the  rivers,  and,  indeed, 
m  all  countries  gardening  is  the  favorite  re- 
creation of  the  people  (cheers).  In  this 
country  its  love  is  deeply  implanted  in  the 
breasts  of  every  body.  We  see  the  weaver 
striving  for  a  pigmy  garden  on  his  house-top 


— we  see  the  poor  man  wrestling  with  the 
smoke  for  his  little  bower  of  scarlet  runner — 
we  know  how  very  many  who  have  no  scrap 
of  land  to  call  their  own,  and  will  never, 
until  they  lie  their  length  in  the  ground,  and 
have  passed  for  ever  the  portals  of  life,  still 
cultivate  their  favorite  flowers  or  shrubs  in 
jugs,  bottles,  and  basins  (cheers) — we  know 
that  in  factories  and  workshops  we  may  find 
plants — and  I  have  seen  the  poor  prisoner, 
condemned  to  linger  out  year  after  jear 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  his  place  of  con- 
finement, gardening  in  his  cell  (loud  cheers). 
Of  the  exponents  of  a  language  so  universal 
— of  the  patient  followers  of  nature  in  their 
efforts  to  produce  the  finest  forms  and  the 
richest  colors  of  her  most  lovely  creations, 
which  we  enjoy  alike  at  all  times  of  life,  and 
which,  whether  on  the  bosom  of  beauty  or 
the  breast  of  old  age,  are  alike  beautiful — 
surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such 
men  have  a  hold  upon  our  remembrance 
when  they  themselves  need  comfort"  (cheers). 

GuEOT. — Guizot  has  reprinted  his  essay  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Shakspeare,  appending 
thereto  the  critiques  x>f  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
from  the  Hevue  Frangaise,  The  part  of 
Tago,  they  say,  was  generally  disapproved  of 
when  acted  in  France,  as  a  clumsy  plotter, 
and  Othello  "  an  idiot  and  pigheaded  imbe- 
cile." The  remarks  of  Guizot  are  subtle  and 
profound,  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie  has  a  poetic 
reverence  for  the  Bard. 
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Thk  good  publicatioDs  of  the  last  month  have  not 
been  numeroud,  but  they  comprise  some  unusually 
valuable  works. 

Fqrkign. 

Dificoveries  in  Egypt,  Ktbiopia.  and  the  Peninsula 
of  Sinai,  in  the  years  1842-45,  during  the  mission 
sent  out  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  Dr.  Richard 
Lepsius.  This  great  work  meets  with  high  critical 
favor.  The  discoveries  of  Lepsius  are  very  impor- 
Unt 

Memoirs  of  the  Baronese  d'Oberkirch,  Countess 
de  Montbri-Bon.  This  work,  the  Examiner  thinks, 
*' displays  the  whole  mind  of  a  woman  who  was 
well  worth  knowing,  and  relates  a  large  part  of  her 
experience  among  people  with  whose  names  and 
characters  the  world  will  be  at  all  times  busy.  A 
true  woman  and  a  keen  observer,  indoctrinated  in 
all  the  prepossessions  of  the  old  nobility,  yet  supe- 
rior to  most  of  its  prejudices  in  the  secret  comers 
of  her  heart,  a  little  superstitious,  not  at  all  exempt 
from  little  vanities  and  weaknesses  that  rather 
grace  her  sex,  firmly  affectionate  in  nature,  and  bv 
position  thrown  in  the  high  places  of  the  world, 
the  Countess  d'Oberkirch— Lanele,  as  her  London 
friends  tenderly  call  her — ^was  the  very  woman  to 
write  Memoirs  that  would  interest  future  genera- 
tions. We  commend  the  volumes  before  us  most 
heartily  to  every  reader.  They  were  written  by 
the  Baroness  in  the  bloom  of  her  own  life  and  health, 
and  though  they  narrate  many  experiences  of  life  \n 
a  corrupt  Court,  everything  comes  to  us  on  her  pages 
through  a  mind  BO  pure  and  true,  that  we  are  never 
shocked  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  whole  narra- 
tion is  so  fresh  a  transcript  of  what  seemed  roost 
interesting  in  the  writer'^  own  experience,  that  we 
are  never  wearied." 

The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  Lamartine's  His- 
tory of  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy  in  France,  have 
been  published  in  Londoa  The  Messrs.  Harper 
are  reproducing  it  finely,  in  this  country.  The 
Athenceum  says :  **  The  further  M.  De  Lamariine 
proceeds  with  his  work,  while  the  contemporaneous 
literary  voices  of  France  are  growing  daily  more 
subservient  or  more  silent, — the  bolder  becomes  his 
tone  of  moral  accusation — the  keener  and  loftier 
ffrows  his  historical  judgment  of  the  men  who  contri- 
buted to,  and  of  the  events  which  constituted,  the 
drama  of  Napoleon's  fall.  On  this  subject  M.  Be 
Limartine'fe  pen  is  as  fearless  as  if  the  press  of 
France  were  free.  For  this  reason,  besides  all  its  other 
merits,  the  work  is  of  inestimable  value  at  such  a 
time.  Other  men  speak  out  in  exile ;  but  the  orator 
of  the  Provisional  Government  writes  like  a  free 
man  in  a  country  of  slaves — makes  open  proclama- 
tion of  the  troth  against  the  universal  lie.  Even  M. 
Ouizot)  when  he  wi'shes  to  lecture  the  existing  pow- 
ersy  takes  the  precaution  to  write  his  story  of  con- 
demnation or  of  reproach  under  fictitious  names.  He 
denounces  Louis  Napoleon  only  under  the  guise  of 


Richard  Cromwell.  M.  De  Lamar  tine  alone  speaks 
the  language  of  reproof  and  warning  as  it  might  be 
spoken  by  the  unveiled  and  undaunted  Muse  of  His- 
tory. One  of  the  rem  ai  k  able  diaracteristics  of  this 
work  is,  its  cosmopolitan  spirit  Though  the  whole 
is  informed  with  purpose  and  glowing  with  pasaion, 
it  cannot  be  exactly  called  a  partisan  or  even  a  pa- 
triotic book.  The  writer  can  admit  the  merits  of 
Bonaparte  and  Bourbon,  monarchist  and  republican. 
Better  still,  he  is  not  "  above  all  things  a  French- 
man.*' Wide  views  of  history,  an  intelligent  es- 
timate of  events  which  few  of  nis  countrymen  have 
the  courage  to  understand,  and  a  generous  sympathy 
with  whatever  is  ndble  in  act  or  estimable  in  char- 
acter, place  him  above  all  French  writers  of  the 
great  story  of  modem  Europe." 

The  Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  &  Herald, 
under  Commander  Kellett^  R.  N.,  during  the  years 
1846-51.  The  Herald  played  a  prominent  part 
amongst  the  recent  expeditions  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

"  Few  ships,**  sajrs  the  Literary  Gazette,  "  have  in 
an  equal  space  of  time  gone  oyer  so  extensiye  a  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  furnished  a  greater  amount  of 
hydro^phical  data^  or  brought  together  a  more 
extensive  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history  and 
important  observations;  and  the  information  thua 
collected  will  shed  a  great  light  on  the  geography 
of  many  of  the  countries  bordering  the  North  Paeims 
Ocean.  The  work,  when  completed,  will  consist  of 
five  separate  parts^  representing  so  many  different 
Floras:— namely, — 1.  The  Flora  of  Western  Esqui- 
maux Land,  comprising  the  North- Western  portion 
of  North  America.  2.  The  Flora  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  8.  The  Flora  of  North- Western  Mexico. 
4.  The  Flora  of  Southern  China.  6.  Plants  col- 
lected in  the  Hawaiian  Islands^  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
KamtBcbatka.** 

Nineveh,  its  Rise  and  Ruin,  a  popular  statement 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  compiled  from  the  works  of 
Layard  and  Rawlinson,  and  others^  by  the  Rey. 
John  Blackburn,  D.D.  The  chief  design  is  to  con- 
nect recent  discoveries  with  Scripture  prophecy. 

The  Marvels  of  Science,  and  the  Testimony  to 
Holy  Writ.  B^  8.  W.  Fullom.  An  endeavor  to  use 
the  roost  striking  facts  of  astronomy,  cosmogony, 
geography  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  as  arguments  in  support  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  philoso- 
phy, but  the  facts  are  well  selected  and  clearly 
stated. 

Pluethon ;  or.  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinker^ 
by  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  author  of  Alton  Locke. 
The  Spectator,  in  noticing  this  work,  eulogizes  this 
popular  author  in  the  following  manner: 

**  Mr.  Kingsley *B  previous  writings  give  evidenee 
that  he  possesses  in  high  degree  many  of  the  facul- 
ties required  for  success  in  philosophical  dialogue. 
He  can  create  character,  and  exhibit  it  in  dialogue ; 
he  has  a  rich,  clear,  energetic  flow  of  language,  that 
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refleotB  futhfoll^  a  InzmiaDt  imaginatioii,  a  mascn- 
line  understanding,  and  a  strong  healthy  emotional 
nature.  He  is  a  manysided  man  himself,  and  has 
that  tolerance,  comprehension,  and  appreciation  of 
▼arious  characters  and  forms  of  actiTit7,'which  spring 
from  containing  in  his  own  highly-endowed  being 
the  elementa  of  those  characters  and  forms  of  life. 
His  oonyictions  are  besides  strong  enough  to  be  an 
equipoise  to  any  amount  of  largenesB^  to  any  breadth 
of  sympathy,  and  to  prevent  these  from  degenerat- 
ing into  indifference  or  want  of  definite  purpose. 
And  lastly,  his  artistic  faculty — ^his  keen  sense  of 
indiyiduality  in  objects,  and  the  correlative  power 
of  presenting  them  in  language — ^is  of  so  masterly 
an  order,  that  each  form  in  which  he  has  expressed 
himself  seems  successively  the  one  for  which  his 
talents  most  fit  him.  Take  him  all  in  all,  England 
has  no  literary  man  of  his  years  who  can  be  set  up 
beside  him  as  his  equal  in  variety  and  quality  of 
endowments,  and  in  richness  of  promise.  But  (and 
what  is  a  critic  unless  he  be  critical  f )  these  endow- 
ments do  not  seem  to  us  to  be  related  to  the  region 
of  pure  speculation,  so  much  so  as  to  the  domain  of 
passion  and  of  action ;  and  if  his  sympathies  and 
Lis  tolerance  are  more  limited  in  one  direction  than 
in  another,  it  is  just  in  that  direction  in  which  for 
the  purpose  of  philosophical  dialogue,  and  of  phi- 
losophy itself^  they  ought  to  be  most  extended.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Kingsleyismore  a  man  of  emotion 
and  of  action  than  of  reasoning ;  and  his  width  of 
comprehension  and  of  sympathy  is  more  with  pas- 
sional, sensational,  and  active  lite,  than  with  the  ac- 
tivities and  aberrations  of  the  intellect  His  writ- 
ings leave  upon  us  the  impression  that  he  cannot 
comprehend  a  man  who  feels  or  fancies  himself  un- 
der the  necessity  of  refusing  to  accept  a  proposition 
which  is  not  made  good  to  his  intellect^  however 
convenient  it  might  seem  to  be,  if  assumed  true,  as 
a  basis  of  moral  life  and  practical  action.  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  the  most  important  subjects  he 
can  understand  and  allow  for,  provided  they  spring 
from  motives  in  which  the  passions^  the  affections, 
or  the  senses  are  the  producing  forces ;  but  that  lo- 
gical processes,  or  a  love  of  abstract  truth,  or  a  fine 
sense  of  evidence,  should  inile  a  man's  practical  and 
moral  life— -this  seems  to  him  to  be  unaccount- 
able, unreasonable,  and  a  phase  of  human  error  to 
be  vehemently  combated.  And  he  goes  about  his 
task  in  the  spirit  in  which  Hercules  may  be  suppos- 
ed to  have  donned  his  lion's  skin,  shouldered  his 
club,  and  bid  Deianira,  or  whoever  waspro  tempore 
Mrs.  HerculeSf^ood  bye  for  the  campaign." 

AVBBIOAN. 

The  Expedition  to  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
liake  of  U  tab.  By  Howard  Stansbury,  Captain  of 
the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers,  United  States 
Army.  And  the  Mormons  or  Latter-day  Saints,  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Great  iSalt  Lake ;  a  History  of 
their  Rise  and  Progress,  Peculiar  Doctrines,  Present 
Condition,  and  Prospects  among  them.  By  Lieut  J. 
W.  Gunnison.  Both  works,  originally  published  by 
LippiNcoTT,  Grambo  <b  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  been 
republished  in  London.  The  Aihenceum  notices  them 
with  favor.  The  two  works  here  named  are  the  re- 
sults of  an  expedition  organized  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  In  the  spring  of  1849,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  and  surveying  the  Great  Salt 
JLakeof  Utah  and  its  vicinity :— a  spot  doubly  inter- 
esting at  present,  as  being  the  scene  of  that  curious 
social  anomaly,  the  Mormon  oommunity ;  and  as  con- 


stituting a  soft  of  half-way  station  on  the  vast  route 
which  emigrants  have  to  traverse  on  their  way  from 
the  civiliz^  confines  of  the  States  to  the  Eldorado 
of  California  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Capt 
Stansbury  was  the  head  of  this  exploring  Expedi- 
tion, and  Lieut  Gunnison  was  his  assistant  The 
work  of  the  former  consists  of  an  elaborate  official 
Report  of  the  progress  of  the  Expedition  towards  the 
destined  8pot-H>f  its  proceedings  there  during  the 
autumn  of  1849  and  the  winter  of  1849-50, — and  of 
its  reconnaissance,  on  its  journey  back,  of  a  new 
route  through  the  JRocky  Mountains.  The  Captain 
occupies  himself  chiefly  with  the  geology,  topo- 
graphy, and  natural  history  of  the  regions  traversed 
or  surveyed ;  glancing  but  briefly  and  incidentally 
at  the  Mormons  and  their  doings  ta  a  community, — 
which  subject  he  leaves  to  be  more  fully  discussed 
in  the  unofficial  volume  of  his  assistant,  Lieut  Gun- 
nison. The  Lieutenant's  work  is,  therefore,  a  kind 
of  appendix  to  that  of  the  Captain,  and  is  to  be  read 
in  connexion  with  it  We  cannot  but  wish  that  the 
Captain  bad  also  undertaken  the  Lieutenant's  part 
of  the  work;  for,  though  the  Lieutenant  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  subject  of  cpreat  general  interest  he 
writes  in  such  an  unpractised  and  helpless,  yet  am- 
bitious, style,  that  less  of  coherent  and  intell^ible 
information  regarding  the  Mormons  than  miglit 
have  been  expected  is  to  be  derived  from  his  account 
of  them.  Capt  Stansbury,  on  the  other  hand, 
writes  iu  a  plain,  clear, and  businesslike  manner : 
— so  that  what  he  does  say  about  the  Mormonites 
is  more  to  the  purpose  than  his  friend  Lieut.  Gun- 
nison's more  ample  descriptions." 

Reuben  Medlicott  Mr.  Savage's  new  novel,  re- 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Applcton,  does  not  ob- 
tain universal  applause.  The  Athenceum  feels 
*'  bound  to  state  that  Mr.  Savage  does  not  improve 
as  a  novelist  *My  Uncle  the  Curate,'  as  the  Athe- 
naeum said  on  the  occasion  of  its  appearance,  was  a 
dull  book, — but  this  is  a  duller  one ;— not  solely  be- 
cause of  its  subject,  but  in  part  from  the  manner  in 
which  that  subject  is  wrought  out" 

The  Napoleon  Dynasty,  or  History  of  the  Bona- 
parte Family,  by  the  **  Berkelev  Men,"  originally 
published  by  CoairisH,  LAMPoar  &  Co.,  has  been  re- 
published in  London.  The  Athenceum,  noticing  it 
at  length,  says: 

"  Few  readers,  we  imagine,  will  turn  over  a  dozen 
pages  of  the  *  JNapoleon  Dynasty'  without  exclaim- 
ing— •  is  this  book  really  American  f '  First  of  all, 
the  style  is  French,  the  sentences  are  short,  ringing, 
pungent — the  incidents  and  characters  are  grouped 
artistically, — the  story  moves  on  with  a  rapid  and 
dramatic  variety,  in  the  fashion  of  Dumas, — ^the 
moral  reflections  are  of  the  epigrammatic  and  para- 
doxical kind  so  natural  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine, 
and  the  adulation  of  the  Napoleon  family  is  in  the 
manner  of  Cassagnac,  Guerroni^re,  and  the  other 
paid  scribes  of  the  £ljs6e.  The  glozing,  the  reticence, 
the  suppression,  the  misconstruction,  are  all  achiev- 
ed with  bold  front  and  vigorous  hand.  Whoever 
may  be  the  authors  of  this  volume,  its  purpose  is 
clear  enough: — to  create  in  America  an  opinion  fii- 
vorable  to  the  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  Europe. 
In  other  respects,  apart  from  its  inspirations,  the 
book,  as  a  collection  of  gossiping  biographies, 
is  readable  and  convenient.  No  other  publication 
do  we  know  in  which  to  find  in  equal  compass  such 
a  mass  of  facts  concerning  the  several  members  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  1  he  writers  have  travelled 
over  the  whole  ground  made  noticeable  by  N< — 
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leonic  eTenbi, — and  collected  their  facts  from  all  the 
most  faTorable  sources." 

J.  S.  RsDrnsLD  has  published : — 

''Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Misuasippi 
Valley,"  by  John  Gilmanj  Shea  A  beautiful  yol- 
ume,  containing  translations  of  the  narratiTes  of  the 
early  Jesuit  explorers  of  the  MissiseippL  Most  of 
the  remaining  narratives  of  Marquelte,  Alloue^ 
Membre,  Hennepin,  and  Douay,  are  here  embodied 
-^furnishing  a  graphic  and  interesting  page  of  early 
frontier  history.  The  simplicity,  energy,  and  self- 
denial  of  these  Jesuit  fathers  are  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  these  records,  and  a  better  view  affordea  of 
the  original  condition  of  the  country  and  the  In- 
dians^  Uian  could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Supply- 
ing an  important  source  of  our  history,  and  possess- 
ing intrinsic  attractions  and  utility,  this  work  will 
unquestionably  find  favor  with  the  reading  public 
It  is  neatly  and  quaintly  printed,  and  accompanied 
with  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  map  of  Marquelte. 

''Forest^**  a  tale  by  Dr.  Huntington,  who  has  be- 
come celebrated  by  Ms  "  Lady  Alice  "  and  "  Albau," 
of  which  latter  work  the  present  is  a  continuation. 
The  descriptive  powers  manifested  in  the  work  are 
of  the  hiffhest  order.  A  more  splendid  picture  of 
forest  and  frontier  life  has  seldom  been  presented. 

"  Comparative  Physioffnomy,"  a  work  propound- 
ing a  new  theory  of  physiognomy,  by  tracing  resem- 
blances between  the  dififerent  races  of  men,  and  dif- 
ferent orders  of  animals.  The  work  is  evidently  the 
product  of  great  study,  and  is  not  without  its  sug* 
ffcstiveness.  It  is  plentifully  illustrated  with  draw- 
ings^ which  evince  as  much  ingenuity  as  the  specu- 
lations founded  on  them. 

Messrs.  R  Carter  &  Brothers  have  published 
recently  the  following  works,  which,  as  usual  with 
this  careful  house,  are  judiciously  chosen,  and  wor- 
thy of  attention : — 

"PooVs  Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible,**  in 
three  massive  octavos,  elegantly  printed.  Pool  is 
one  of  the  foremost  names  in  English  philolosy. 
His  8ynop9i$  Criticorum  is  still  without  a  parallel  as 
a  faithful  and  complete  digest  of  critical  opinions^ 
and  is  a  work  of  colossal  labor.  The  annotati^s 
are  remarkable  for  their  learning  and  Judgment 
The  exposition  is  more  critical  and  verbal  than  thOee 
of  any  of  the  other  English  annotators,  and  more 
learned.  It  is  among  the  best  works  of  its  kind,  and 
occupies  such  a  place  in  the  literature  of  English  ex- 
egesis that  its  reproduction  in  this  cheap  and  hand- 
some form  is  a  great  favor  to  the  theological  world. 

"The  Genuineness,  Authenticity  and  Inspiration 
of  the  Word  of  God,"  by  the  editor  of  Bagster's  well- 
known  Comprehensive  Bible.  It  was  originally 
prepared  as  an  introduction  to  that  able  work,  and 
IS  now  published  separately.  Its  conciseness,  com- 
prehensiveness, are  much  in  its  favor;  the  wide 
held  covered  by  these  three  great  subjects  is  care- 
fully gleaned,  and  the  arguments  condensed  and 
presented  in  a  popular  form.  Without  the  pretence 
of  great  learning,  it  furnishes  a  better  work  on  tliese 
subjects  for  general  reading  than  we  know  of  else- 
where.    It  is  judicious,  clear,  and  coniprebensive. 

Several  handtoraely  illustrated  and  popularly 
written  juvenilis  works  have  also  boon  published  — 
Little  Lessons  for  Little  Learners — Rhymes  fo**  the 
Nursery — Mamma's  Bible  Stories — Fanny*  and  her 


CoufiiDfl— Watta*  Divine  Songe — ^Annie's  First  and 
Second  Bookstall  well  adapted  to  thi^  amiable  and 
useful  purpose. 

Messrs.  Harper  <&  Brotqebs  have  enriched  their 
splendid  list  by  several  new  works: — 

"Select  British  Eloquence**  is  the  title  of  a  lai^ge 
8vo.,  elegantly  printed,  comprising  the  best  speechea 
entire,  of  the  most  eminent  BritiSi  oratory  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  edited  with  biographical  and  cri- 
tical essays  and  notes,  by  Professor  Groodrich  of 
Yale  College.  Tlie  names  of  almost  every  great 
orator  in  the  British  history  of  the  last  two  centa- 
ries,  is  represented ;  and  the  beet  B|)eeche8^  those 
possessing  permanent  value,  are  given  in  full  Such 
a  body  of  patriotic  and  eloquent  thought  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  in  any  other  form.  The 
work  of  selection  has  been  judiciously  performed, 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  nuitter 
selected,  and  a  proper  view  of  the  relative  and  hia* 
toric  value.  As  a  historic  ooament  upon  the  differ- 
ent epochs  of  that  long  period^ — a%  an  illustration 
of  the  power  and  reach  of  En^liah  civilization  and 
thought,  and  as  a  body  of  noble  worth  nobly  ex- 
pressed, the  work  is  entitled  to  a  high  place. 

"Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principleiv  ^^^'^ 
through  American  Spectacles^**  ia  a  lively,  graphio 
picture  of  the  gay  French  capital,  embodying  a  great 
amount  of  important  statistical  information  and 
moral  criticism.  His  sketches  are  to  the  life,  and 
his  comments  unfettered  and  fearless^  Withont 
assenting  to  all  its  conclusions,  its  facts  and  reason- 
iuffs  strike  ns  as  exceedingly  important  andveiy 
able.  The  traces  of  a  well-informed  and  judicious 
mind  are  visible  on  every  page.  lU  print  is  greatly 
set  off  by  a  series  of  characteristic  dniwingai 

Messrs.  Apputton  <k  Co.  continue  their  attractive 
and  well'eelected  miscellany,' known  as  "Appleton's 
Popular  Library,**  among  the  more  recent  issues  of 
which  have  been  two  of  Thackeray's  minor  works — 
Men's  Wivee^  and  A  Shabby  Genteel  Story,  in  which 
the  author's  characteristic  satire  and  shrewd  ob- 
servation are,  perhaps,^as  visible  as  in  any  of  his 
more  elaborate  productions.  Satire  has  seldom  been 
more  usefully  employed  than  in  these  well-aimed 
and  successful  hits.  "Lives  of  Wellington  and 
Peel**  contains  the  eloquent  biographies  of  these 
eminent  men  originally  published  in  the  T^meM 
newspaper,  specimens  of  journalism  almost  without 
a  parallel. 

Ln'Pi*rcoTT,  Grambo  <b  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have 
recently  put  forth  a  beautiful  edition  of  Montgome- 
ry's Poems,  as  collected  by  himself.  Montgomery's 
place  our  readers  well  understand — a  recognized 
poet,  the  best  of  the  minor  members  of  tJiat  bril- 
liant constellation  which  illustrated  the  first  half  of 
the  current  century.  His  unaffectedneas  of  feeling; 
elevation  of  sentiment  and  usual  grace  of  style 
liave  won  hiip  a  name.  His  works  are  indispensa- 
ble to  the  well-composed  library. 

John  Wiley,  167  Broadway,  has  issued  a  very 
neat  edition  of  the  well-known  work,  Jzaak  WJ- 
ton's  Complete  Angler,  with  a  fine,  appreciative 
bibliographical  introduction.  Quaint,  genial  and 
meditative,  Izaak  will  never  want  readers.  His  fine 
feeling,  good  sense,  and  beautiful  enthusiasm,  out- 
live all  changes  of  time. 
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